
t .' 1 shrive 

- A scolere at Tares had done many full synnys, the 
whylke he hade schame to schryfe hym of. 

Hampolc, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 7. 
Thnnnc Mede for hero mysdedes to that man kneled, . 

And shrvuc hire of hire shrewednesso shamelees, I trowe. 

Piers Plowman (B), iii. 44. 
Iam bound, ... if I have hurt my neighbor, to shrive 
myself unto him, and to make him amends. 

Tyndalc, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Tarkcr Soc., 1850), p. 23. 

Bid call the ghostly man 
Hither, and let me shrive me clean and die. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

ii. intrans. 1. To receive a confession, im- 
pose the necessary penance, and grant absolu- 
tion. 

Per. It fell upon a holy eve, 

H'tL Hey, ho, iiallldaye! 

Per. When holy fathers went to shrieve ; 

1FT7. Now ginneth this roundelay. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., August. 

2. To make confession. 

And who art thou, thou Gray Brother, 

That I should shrive to thee? 

Scott, Gray Brother. 

shrive 2 (shriv), r. t. ; pret. and pp. shrived , ppr. 
shriving. [Origin obscure; the form suggests 
a confusion of shire witli shred or shroud** in 
‘ similar meanings.] To prune (trees). [Prov. 
Eng.] 

shrivel (shriv'l), r.; pret. and pp. shriveled or 
shrivelled , ppr. shriveling or shrivelling. [Not 
found in ME.; a froq. form, perhaps ult. bused 
on ONorth. scrcpa , pine away; cf. No rvr.skrypa, 
waste, from the ndj., Norw. slrt/v , transitory, 
frail, = Sw. dial, skryp, wonk, feeble, frail, = 
Icel. skrjupr \ brittle, frail (cf. Sw. skrdplig — 
Dan. skrobclig , feeble); perhaps ult. connected 
with shrimp}, shrink . The relations of these 
forms are not clear.] I. intrans. To contract; 
draw or bo drawn into wrinkles; shrink and 
form corrugations, as a leaf in the hot sun, or 
the skin with age. 

When, shriveling like n parched scroll, 

The flaming heavens together roll. 

Scott, L. of L. M., vi. 31. 
The century #AnY<i» like n scroll, 

The past becomes the present. 

0. 11*. Holmes, Burns’s Centennial Celebration. 
And the vines shrivelled in the breath of war. 

Whittier, Mithridatcs at Chios, 
=Syn. To shrivel is to become wrinkled or corrugated 
by contraction; to shrink Is, as a rule, to contract while 
preserving the same general form. 

H. /rang. 1. To contract into wrinkles; 
causo to shrink into corrugations. 

A fire from heaven came and shrivdl'd up 
Their bodies, even to loathing. 

Shak . , Pericles, II. 4. 0. 
Dipping the bough of life, so pleasant once, 

In lire which shrivelled leaf and bud alike. 

Browning, Bing and Book, I. 2a9. 

2. To mnko narrow; limit in scope. 

None but thrivelled bouIs with narrow vision of the facts 
of life can entertain the notion that Philosophy ought to 
be restricted within the limits of the Logic of Signs. 

(r. II. Lewes, rroba. of Life and Mind, 1. 1. § 221. 

3. To wither; blight ; render impotent. 

Milton was less tolerant; he shrivelled up the lips oi bin 

rcvileni by the austerity of Ids scorn. 

Landor, Imaginary Conversations, Southey and rorson.li. 

shriven (shriv'n). A past participle of shrive*. 
shriver (sbri'v6r), v. [< ME. sch vyfer, ssrivcrc; 
< shrive 1 + -cr 1 .] One who shrives; a con- 
fessor. 

He sscl zlggc his zennes clyerllehc and nnkcdilclic, zuo 
thet the ssriuere izi (mny sec] openlichotlic herte ... of 
him that him ssrifth. 

Ay cubit c of Jnwyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 174. 
When he was made a shriver, 'twas for shrift. 

Shak., 3 JIcn. VI., HI. 2. 103. 

shriving (shri'ving), v. [Verbal n. of shrive*, t\] 
Shrift; the act of one who shrives, or (as a 
priest) hears confession. 

Better a short tale thnn a had long shriving. 

‘ Spenser, Mother Hull. Talc, 1. 543. 

shriving-pewt (filin' ving-pu), n. Same as con- 
fessional, 1. 

To the Joyner for takyngo downc the shryvyng pcic, and 
making another pew in the same place. 

Churchwardens Account* (1MB) of St. Michael's, Corn- 
. [hill (cd. Overall, p. 09). {Davies.) 

shroadly, adv. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of shrewdly . 

shrockled (shrok'ld), a: [Pp. of *shrocklc , ap- 
par. a freq. of * shrock , var. of shrug, ult. < Sw. 
dial, skrukka, etc., shrink: see shrink, shrug.] 
■Withered. Jlaltiwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
shroff if, n. See shntff. 

shroff 2 (slirof), n . [A syncopated form of An- 
glo-Ind.s/mrn/, s a raff, < Ilind. sarruf, common- 
ly saraf, vernacularly sardph, sardpc, sardpu, 
etc., < Ar. sarruf, sairaf (initial sad), a money- 
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changer, a banker (cf. Heb. soref, a goldsmith), 

< saraf a, change (money), spend (money).] 1. 
In India, a banker or money-changer.. — 2. In 
China, Japan, etc., a native teller or silver-ex- 
pert, employed by banks and mercantile estab- 
lishments to inspect and count all dollars that 
reach the firm, and detect and throw out the 
bad or defaced ones. 

shroff 2 (shrof), v. t. [< shroff 2 , n.] To inspect 
for the purpose of detecting and throwing out 
what is bad: as, to shroff dollars. [Ports of 
China and Japan.] 

shroffage (shrof'aj), it. [< shroff 2 + -age.] 1. 
The examination of coins by an expert, and the 
separation of the good from the debased or de- 
faced. — 2. The expense of sueli expert inspec- 
tion. 

shrog (shrog), n. [An assibilated form of scrog .] 
A shrub: same as sci'og. 

They cutt them downe two Bummer shroggs 
That grew both under a breere, 

And sett them threescore rood in twaine 
To shoote tlie priekes y*fere. 

Robin Hood ami Guy of Gisborne (Percy’s Ileliques). 

shrood (shrod),r. t. A variant of shroud 3 . 
shroud 1 (shroud), n. [Early mod. E. also sliro wd ; 

< ME. shroud, schroud , schroivde , shrttd, schrud, 
srud, < AS. scrud, a garment, clothing, = Icel. 
skriidh , the shrouds of a ship, standing rigging, 
tackle, gear, appendages, ornaments, the fur- 
niture of a church, also a kind of stuff, = Norw. 
skrud, dress, ornament, = Sw. Dan. skrud, dress, 
attire; prob. orig. apiece of stuff ‘cut,’ < Teut. 
•v/ skrud, •whence also shred: soo shred.] I. A 
garment; a covering of the nature of a gar- 
ment ; something which envelops and conceals ; 
clothing. 

I shopc me in shroudes as I a shepe [shepherd! were, 

In habile ns an hcremite vnholy of workes. 

Piers Plowman (B), Trot, 1. 2. 
Than hycometh the ground bo proude 
That it wol have a newe shrotidc. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. G4. 
Glue my nnkednes 
Some shroud to shelter it. 

Chapman, Odyssey, vi. 274. 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 

Ryron, Childe Harold, HI. 02. 

2. A winding-slicet; .a piece of linen or other 
cloth in which a dead body is envelopod j'honco, 
by extension, a garment for [lie dead, is q long 
white robe or gown, prepared expressly for the 
burial. 

The shroud wherein our Saviours blessed body was 
wrapped when it was put into the Sepulchre. 

Coryat, Crinlltic?, I. 70. 

Tlie knell, the shroud, the mattock, and the grave. 

; Young, Night Thoughts; iv. 10. 

3f. Protection. 

• But it v ould warm his spirits ... 

To hear from me you hnd left Aptony,.. ' 

And put yourself under Ills shroicd, 

Tlio universal landlord. 

Shak., A. and C., HI. 13. 71. 

4f. A place of shelter; covert; retreat. 

To schcwe his lygtc in every shrowed and Blimlc. 

Lydgate, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 23. ( Ilalliwcll .) 
Vnto a Belly shrowde, 

A shecpecotc closely builtc 
Amid the wooddB. 

Gascoigne, Philomenc (ed. Arbor), p. 07. 
The shroud to which ho won Ills fair-eyed oxen. 

Chapman. 

Bun to your shrouds within these brakes and trees. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 147. 

5. A place under ground, as the burro\v of an 
animal, a vault, the crypt of a church, etc.: 
sometimes in the plural, used collectively as a 
singular. 

The shrowds, ... a covered space on the side of the 
church (St. Paul's), to protect the congregation In inclem- 
ent seasons. Pennant, London (ed. 1813), p. f>12. 

Tlie shrouds or crowds, ns we Icnrn from Stow, was a 
chapel under the choir of St. rani's Church, where sermons 
were preached in the winter, and when tlie weather would 
not permit nn audience to stand in the churchyard. 

Latimer , Sermon of the Plough, note. 

6. One of the two annular plates at the periph- 
ery of a water-wheel -which form the sidos of 
the buckets. 

shroud 1 (shroud), v. [Early mod. E. also shrowd; 

< ME. schrottdcn , schrudcn,. scrudcn , also schre - 
den, shriden, sriden (pret. sehruddc, also schrcd, 
srid, pp. shrid, schrcd. isehrud, iscrud), < AS. 
scrydan, scridan (== Icel. skrytha), clot lie, < 
scrud, a garment: see shroud 1 , it. Cf. enshroud.] 
I. Irans. 1. To cover ns with a garment or veil; 
especially, to clothe (a dead body) for burial. 

Thus shrmvding his body in tho skinne, by stalking he 
approachcth the Deere. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 131. 


shroud 

The trestle-bearers and the persons who held the flam- 
beaux were shrouded from forehead to foot in white sheets 
with holes pierced for tlie eyes. , 

T. B. Aldrich, Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 33. 

2f. To clothe one’s self' in; put on. 

Ligber [Lucifer] he sridde a dere srud, 

An he wurthe in him-seluen prud. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 271. 

3. To cover or deck as with a garment; over- 
spread; inclose; envelop. 

Ther is neither husk nor hay 
In May, that it nyl shrouded ben. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 55. 

Thy Virgin Womb in wondrous sort shall shrowd 
Jesus the God. Cowley, Davideis, ii. 

Tlie portraits of my forefathers, shrouded in dust, like 
the forms they represent. Irving , Knickerbocker, p. 140. 

4. To cover so as to disguise or conceal ; veil ; 
obscure. 

Sorrow closo shrouded in hart, 

I know, to kepe is a burdenouB smart. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., September. 
Take heed thou hast not, under our integrity, 
Shrouded unlawful plots. Ford, Broken Heart, iii. 1. 
And sometimes loo lie shrowds 
His soaring Wings among tlie Clouds. 

Cowley , Pindaric Odes, i. 9. 

5. To shelter; screen; hide. 

Millions of birds sangc shrouded in the shade. 

Puttenham, Partheniades, ix. 
Those terrors of slaves, and mirrors of fools, . . . for 
all their puissnnee, are glad to run into a hole, and cow- 
ardly shroud themselves. Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 649. 
Beneath nn abbey's roof 
One evening sumptuously lodged*; tlie next 
Humbly, in a religious hospital; 

Or haply shrouded in a hermit’s cell. Wordsworth. 

Shrouded gear, shrouded pinion, a gear or pinion in 
which the ends of the teeth are protected and strength- 
ened by flanges extending usually as high as tlie point of 
tho teeth. 

II. intrans. 1. To put one’s solf under cover; 
take shelter. 

I will here shroud till the dregs of the storm he past 
Shak., Tempest, ii. 2. 43. 
Wc see a cloud, 

And, fearing to be wet, do run and shroud 
Under a bush. 

Randolph, An Eclogue to Master Jonson. 
If your stray attendance bo yet lodged, 

Or shroud within these limits, I shall know. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 310.> 

2. To gather together, as beasts do for warmth. 
Palsgrave. ( Balliwcll .) 

shroud 2 (shroud), n. [Early mod. E. also 
shrowd; < ME. M schroud (in naut. sense), < Icel. 
skrudh, tho shrouds of a ship, standing rigging, 
tackle, gear, = Norw. skrud, shrouds, tackle, 
orig. 1 dress/ = Sw. Dan. skrud = AS. scrud , 
dress: soo shroud 1 .] One of a set of strong 
ropes oxtonding from a ship’s mastheads to 
each side of the ship to support tho mast. The 
slirouds of the lower masts and topmasts are generally 
spoken of as rigging: as, the fore-, main-, or vnxzzen-rigging. 
The topmast-shrouds extend from the topmast-lieads to tho 
top-rims. Tlie topgallant-shrouds extend from the top- 
gallantmast-hea’ds to the outer ends of the topranst-cross- 
trccs, and frequently thence to the tops. The bowsprit- 
shrouds support the bowsprit on both sides. The ful- 
tock-shrouds, to which tho lower ends of the topmast- and 
topgallant-shrouds are secured, extend from the outer 
rims of the tops and crosstrecs to a Bpider-band round the 
lower mast or topmast. Tlie lower ends of the fore-, 
main-, and mizzen-shrouds are set up to chain-plates 
bolted to the side of tho ship. See cuts under channel 2 
and 8 hip. 

Such a noise arose 

As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tempest 

Shak., Hen. VIII., iv. 1. 72. 
„ Twice tho Saylours had essayd 
To Iicauc him o'rc. . . 

And now the third time strouo they him to cast 
Yet by the shrowds the third time held lie fast. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 5. 
Bentinck shrouds t. See bentinck. 
shroud 3 (shroud), v. t. [Also shrowd , shrood ; a 
var. of shred (duo in part to association with 
tlio ult. related shroud 1 ) : sec shred , v.] To lop 
tho branches from; trim, as a tree. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

A fellow in North Wales, shrouding of n tree, fell down 
on Ills head, and his hraino fractured, and lay for dead. 

Aubrey' 8 Wiltshire, MS. Ashmolc. ( Ilalliwcll .) 
By tho time tho treo was felled and shrouded. 

T. Hughes. {Imp. Diet.) 

shroud 3 f (shroud), n. [A var. of shred, or di- 
rectly from tho verb shroud 3 , q. v.] 1. A cut- 
ting, as of a treo or plant; a slip. 

Tlie lyko they afllrmc of pi antes or shrouddes of youngc 
vines. Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on Amer- 
ica, ed. Arbor, p. 73). 

2. A bough; a branch; hence, collectively, the 
branching top or folia go of a tree. 

A ccdnr In Lebanon, with fair branches and with a shad- 
owing shroud. Ezek. xxxi. 3. 
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shroud 

Wliere like a monntins Cedar he should beare 
Ills plumed (op aloft into the nyre, 

And let these shrubs sit vndementh Ills ehrmeacs,’ 
Whilst in his armes he doth embrace the clowdes. 

Drayton, Queen Margaret to Duke of Suffolk. 

In ellum-sAroi/ds the hangbird clings 

Lmcell, Biglou* Papers, vi. 

shrouding (shrou'ding), n. [< shroud 1 + - ing h] 
The sides o£ a water-wheel which form the ends 
of the buckets. 

shrouding-gear (shrou'ding-ger), «. A eog- 
gearin which the cogs are protected orstrengtli- 
oned by a flange at the side which comes out 
even with the face 
of the wheel, and 
makes the cogs in ef- 
fect mortises in the 
face of tiie wheel. E. 

H. Knight. 

shroud-knot 

(shroud'not), n. A 
knot by which the 
two parts of a shroud 
which has been bro- 
ken or shot away aro 
reunited. 

shroudless (shroud'les), a. [< shroud 1 + -less.] 

I. "Without a shroud t especially noting a dead 
body unburied, or buried hastily. 

To where a mangled corse, 

Expos’d without remorse, 

Lies shroudless, unentomb’d lie points tlie way. 

Dodsley, Melpomene. 

2. Unveiled; unobscured. 

Above the stars in shroudless beauty shine. 

C. Strain, quoted in Southey's Doctor, lxxviii. (Davies.) 

shroudlike (sliroud Mile), a. Resembling a 
shroud; hence, funereal. 

And thou, whose hands the shrmtdWce cypress rear. 

Drydcn, tv. of Virgil’s Georgies, i. 25. 

shroud-plate (sliroud'plat), v. X. Kant., same 
as chain-plate. See cut under channel". — 2. In 
mach., same as shroud 1, 6. 
shroud-rope (sliroud'rop), n. Bope fit to make 
a ship’s shrouds of. 

shroud-stopper (shroud'stop < '&r), n. Kant,, a 
piece of ropo made fast above and below the 
damaged part of a shroud which lias been in- 
jured by shot or otherwise, in order to secure it. 
See stopper. 

shroudy (shrou'di), a. [< shroud 1 + -y 1 .] Af- 
fording shelter. [Bare.] 

If your stray attendance be yet lodg'd 
Within these shroudie limits. 

Milton, MS. of Comus, Trinity College, Cambridge. (Rich.) 

shrove 3 (shrov), n. [Found only in comp. Shrove- 
tide, Shrove Tuesday, and the derived verb 
shrove ; < ME. *shrof (in comp, slirofday : see 
Shrov e-day), < AS. serif an (pret. serdf), shrive : 
see shrive*-. Of. shrift.] ^ Shrift; shriving: used 
only in composition, or in such phrases Shrove 
Tuesday. See shrift and shriving Shrove Mon- 

day, the day before Shrove Tuesday. Also Collop Mon- 
day. — Shrove Sunday, the Sunday before Shrove Tues- 
day; Quinquagesima Sunday, — Shrove Tuesday, the 
Tuesday before the first day in Lent, or Ash Wednesday: 
so called from the custom of making confession on that 
day, in preparation for Lent. The day formerly was, and 
in some places still is, passed in sports and merrymaking. 
Also palled Pancake Tuesday (see pancake ), Fastens Tues- 
day, in Scotland Fastcms-een or Fastens E’en, and by tlie 
French Mardi yras. See Shrovetide. 

As fit as ... a pancake for Shrove Tuesday. 

Shak., All’s Well, ii. 2. 25. 
Cock-flghting and throwing at cocks on Shrove-Tucsday, 
and playing at hand-ball for tansy-cakes at Easter-tide. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 451. 

shrove 1 (shrov), o. i. ; pret. andpp. slirovcd, ppr. 
shrov ing. [< shrove «,] To take part in the 
festivities of Shrovetide ; hence, in general, to 
make merry. 

As though ho went 
A shrouintj through the city. 

Fletcher (and another), Noble Gentleman, iii. 1 . 
Berlingaccione, one that loucth to shrouc ever and make 
good chcere. Florio, 1611. 

shrove 2 (shrov). Preterit of shrivel. 
shrove-cake (shrov'kak), n. 1 . A pancake made 
at Shrovetide, and holding an important place 
in the merrymaking of the season.— 2. A small 
cake made to give to children at Shrovetide, 
Halliwcll. 

Shrove-dayt, n. [ME. slirofday; < shrove 1 + 
day.'] Same as Shrove Tuesday. 
shrove-prenticet (shr6v'pren"tis), n. One of 
a set of ruffianly fellows who took at Shrove- 
tide the name of “London Prentices.” 

More cm ell then shrove-prentices, when they, 

Drunk in a broth ell house, are bid to pay. 

Davenant, Madagascar (1048), p. 28. (Halliwcll.) 
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shrover (shro'ver), n. One who goes in com- 
pany with others from house to house singing 
for cakes at Shrovetide. [Prov. Eng.] 
Shrovetide (shrov' tid), n. Time of confession ; 
specifically, the period between the evening of 
the Saturday before Quinquagesima Sunday 
and the morning of Ash "Wednesday, as being 
the period when people were shriven in prepa- 
ration for Lent: still further restricted to des- 
ignate Shrove Tuesday. 

And welcome merry Shrove-tide. 

Shale., 2 Hen. IV., v. 3. 

In Essex and Suffolk, nt Shrovetide ov upon Shrove-Tues- 
day, after the confession, it was usual for the fanner to 
permit his ploughman to go to the barn blindfolded, and 
“thresh the fat hen,” saying, “if you can kill her then 
give it thy men; and go you and dine on fritters and pan- 
cakes." Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 451. 

Shrove-tide, or the week before Lent, brought along with 
it more than one religious and ritual observance. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, III. ii. 61. 

sbrovingf (shro'ving), n. [Verbal n. of shrove 1 , 
p.] The celebration of ^Shrovetide; hence, in 
general, any merrymaking or festivity. 

All which we on this stage shall act or say 
Doth sol emnize Apollo’s shroving day ; 

Whilst thus we greete you by our words and pens. 
Our shroving bodeth death to none but hens. 

TT. Hawkins, Apollo Shroving (1626), p. 6. (Narcs.) 

Eating, drinking, merry-making, . . . what else,. I be- 
seech you, was the whole life of this miserable man here, 
but in a manner a perpetual shroviny ? 

Hales, Sermon on Luke xvi. 25. 

shroving-time (shro'ving-tim), n. Shrovetide. 

If thir absolute Determination be to enthral us, before 
so long a Lent of Servitude they may permit us a little 
Shroviny-time first, wherin to speak freely, and take our 
leaves of Liberty. Milton, Free Commonwealth. 

shrovy (shro'vi), a. A dialectal variant, assibi- 
lated and transposed, of scurvy L Halliwcll. 
shrowt, n. An obsolete form of shrew 1 . 
shrub\(shrub), n. [< ME. shroh, sclirub, schrob, 
an assibilated form of scrub, *scrob , < AS. scrob , 
a shrub; preserved in Scrob-scirc, Shropshire, 
Scrobbcs-byrig, Shrewsbury (lit. Shrubsbury), 
Scrobbcs-byrig-scyre , Shrewsburysbire, the older 
name of Shropshire; ct scrybbe, a shrubbery. 
Of. E. dial, sliruff, also scroff, refuse wood. See 
scrtfZA.] A woody plant with stems branched 
from or near the ground, and, in general, small- 
er than a tree; a bush, or woody vine. The line 
which divides trees from snrubs is to a large extent ar- 
bitrary, and is often very unsatisfactory in application, hut 
in general the name shrub may be applied to a woody 
plant of less size than a tree, with several permanent 
woody stems dividing from the bottom, more slender and 
lower than in a tree. The line between shrub and herb 
is also indistinct, as many herbaceous plants are more or 
less woody. For practical purposes shrubs are divided 
into the deciduous and evergreeij kinds. There are many 
very ornamental flowering shrubs, among the best-known 
of which are those belonging to the genera Rosa, Rhodo- 
dendron, Kalmia, Viburnum, Philadelphus, Vaccinium. 
Among evergreen shrubs are the box and various heaths. 
Compare tree, herb. 

It the Cedar be so Weather-beaten, we poor SAmfomust 
not murmur to bear Pari of the Storm. 

Howell, Letters, ii. 76. 

So thick entwined, 

As one continued brake, the undergrowth 
Of shrubs and tangling bushes had perplex’d 
All path of man or beast that pass’d that way. 

Milton, P. L., iv. 17C. 

Gooseberries and currants are shrubs; oaks and cherries 
are trees. Locke. 

Sweetly-smelling Shrubs tlie Ground o’erslmde. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

Tlie laurel-s7<ru&s that hedge it around. 

Tennyson, The Poet's Mind. 

High-water shrub. See Iva. — Sweet or sweet-scent- 
ed shrub, the Carolina allspice. See Calycanl hus. =Syn. 
Bush, Herb, etc. See vegetable, n. 
shrub 1 (shrub), v. t. ; pret. and pp. shrubbed, 
ppr. shrubbing. [< shrub*, n.] 1. To prone 

down so that a shrubby form shall be preserved. 

Though they be well shrubbed and shred, yet they begin 
even now before the spring to bud, and hope again in 
time to flourish as the green bay-tree. 

Anderson, Expos, of Benedictus (1673), fol. 64. 

2. To reduce (a person) to poverty by winning 
liis whole stock: a word used at play. Halli- 
wcll. [Prov. Eng.] 

shrub 2 (shrub) n. [A var. of shrab (< Ar. 
shardb), or a transposed form of *shurb, < Ar. 
sliurb , shirb, a drink, a beverage, < shariba, 
drink. -Of. shrab, sherbet, and syrup , from the 
same source.] A drink or cordial prepared 
from the juice of fruit and various other in- 
gredients. ^ (a) A drink made by boiling currant-juice 
about ten minutes with an equal weight of sugar, and 
adding a little rum : it is also made with other fruits, and 
sometimes with brandy. 

There never was any liquor so good as rum -shnib, never ; 
and the sausages had a flavor of Elysium. 

Thackeray, Philip, ii. 


shroff 

Shrub, again — rum shrub — is there any living man who 
now calls for shrub ? TT. Besanl, Fifty Years Ago, p. 170/ 
(6) A cordial or syrup consisting of the acid juice of some 
fruit, as the raspbeny, cooked with sugar and vinegar, 
and diluted with water when used. [U. S.] 

“Mr. Peckham, would you be so polite as to pass men 
glass of shrub?" Silas Peckham . . . took from the table 
a small glass cup, containing a fluid reddish in hue and 
subacid in taste. O. JF. Holmes, Elsie Venner, vii. 

King and Forbes, sipping their raspberry shrub in a re- 
tired corner of the barroom, were interested spectators of 
the scene. C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 2GG. 

s8 shrub 3 1, v. An obsolete form of scrub-. 

“As how, as liow?” said Zadock, shrugging and shrub- 
bing. Nashe, Unfortunate Traveller (1094). (Narcs.) 

shrubbed (shrobd), a. [< shrub* 4- -crfZ.j 
Slirobbyi 

The woods in all these northern parts are short and 
shrubbed. Knox (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, I. 419). 

Neere at hand were growing diuers shrubbed trees. 

Warner, Albion’s England, ii. 

shruhberied (shrub'fer-id), a. [< shrubbery + 
-erf 2 .] Abounding in shrubbery. , 

Oxford itself, with its quiet, shady gardens, and smooth, 
grassy lawns, . . . and shruhberied “parks,” is attractive 
to many birds. Athenaeum,}* o. 3240, p. 747. 

shrubbery (Blmib'er-i), pi. shrubberies (-iz). 
[< shrub* + -cry. ] 1. Shrubs collectively; low. 
shrubby bushes. 

While grey evening lull’d the wind, and call’d 
Fresh odours from the shrubbery at my side, 

Taking my lonely winding walk, I mus’d. 

Coivper, Four Ages. 
They passed, and, opening an iron gate, came suddenly 
into a gloomy maze of shrubbery that stretched its long 
vistas up the valley. H. Kingsley, Itavenshoe, xi. 

2. A plantation of shrubs, as in a garden or 
pleasure-ground. 

A modern shrubbery, formed of a selection of the most 
agreeable flowering shrubs. V. Knox, Essays, No. 115, 
She would give her advice as to the trees which were 
to be lopped in the shrubberies, the garden-beds to be dug, 
the crops which were to be cut. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, x. 
shruVbiness (shrub'i-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being shrubby. Bailey , 1727. 
snrubby (shrub 'i), a. [< shrub 1 + -y 1 . Gf. 
scrubby .] 1 . Abounding in shrubs. 

Lad. Gentle villager, 

What readiest way would bring me to that place? 

Com. Due west it rises from this shrubby point. 

Milton, Comus, I. 80G. 
Farther inland, in a sandy and shrubby landscape, Is 
Kendall Green, a private cemetery. 

C. D. IFaroer, Tlieir Pilgrimage, p. 122. 

2. Consisting of shrubs. 

The goats tlieir shrubby browze 
Gnaw pendent. J. Philips, Cider, i. 

These are their bread, the only bread they know ; 
These and their willing slave the deer, that crops 
The shrubby herbage on their meagre hills. 

Armstrong, Art of Preserving Health, 1. 314. 

3. Shrub-liko; scrubby: said of stunted tree- 
growths. 

The land about it is dry and sandy, bearing only a few 
shrubby trees. Dampicr, Voyages, vi. 

4. Somewhat woody: said of herbaceous plants 
with the stem moro or less lignified in the older 
parts. 

The woods began to be very full of thorns and shrubby 
bushes. Knox (Arber’s Eng. Garner, 1. 419). 

Shrubby althaea, bittersweet, horsetail. See the 
nouns. — Shrubby trefoil. See Ptelea. 
shrubless (shrub'les), a. [< shrub 1 4- -less,] 
Destitute even of shrubs. 

Among the stones I stood a stone. 

And was, scarce conscious what I wist, 

As shrubless crags within tlie mist. 

Byron , Prisoner of Chillon, ix. 

shrub-shilling (shrub'sliil ,/ iiig), n. See shilling. 
shrub-snail (shrub'snal), n. A European snail, 
Helix arbustorum. 

Shrub-yellowroot (shrub'yel'd-rot), n. A low 
shrubby rnnunculaceous plant, Xanthorrhisa 
apiifolia, o£ the Alleghany region. Itsbarknnd its 
rootstock are deep-yellow and bitter, and were once used 
by the Indians for dyeing. 

shruff 1 (sliruf), n. [A form of scruff, which 
is a transposed form of scurf 1 . Cf. slinffz.] 
Dross of metals. 

shruff 2 (sliruf ), 32. [< ME. schroff; an assibilated 
form of scruff, scroff, refuse* wood; perhops 
connected with shrttl) 1 , scrub 1 .] 1 . Light refuse 
wood, used as fuel. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
Thus baterid this bred on busshes aboute, • 

And gaderid gomes on grene ther as they walkyd. 

That all the schroff and schroup sondrid iTrom other. 

Richard the Rcdeless, ii. 154. 

2. Kefuse; rubbish. 

But these mad legers do besides mixe among their 
other sacks of coles store of shruffc du6t and small cole to 
their great advantage. 

Greene, Discovery of Coosnage(l591), (Fares.) 
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shrug (shrug); v. ; pret. and pp. shrugged. , ppr. 
shrugging. [< ME. schruggen, shrunken, < Sw. 
dial, skrukka, also slcruga, huddle oneself up, 
sit in a crouching position, = Dan. skrukkc , 
skrugge , stoop ( skruk-rygget , humpbacked; cf. 
Icel. skrukka , an old shrimp); a secondary 
form of the verb represented by AS. scrincan 
(pp. scrunccn = Sw. assimilated skrukken), 
shrink: see shrink.] I. intrans. 1. To shrink 
or shiver with or as with cold ; draw up the 
limbs in a nervous shiver. Prompt. Parv 
p. 449. 

The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind of shrug- 
ging come over her body, like the twinkling of the fairest 
among the fixed stare. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

The French lackey and Irish footboy shrugging at the 
doore, with their masters’ hobby-horses, to ride to the new 
Pi fiy- Dekkev, Gull’s Ilombook, p. 130. 

Robin the bird, in its cage, shrugs nnd folds itself into 
its feathers, as if it were night. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 17. 

2. To raise or draw up and contract the shoul- 
ders with a sudden, nervous movement: an ex- 
pression usually of doubt, indifference, discon- 
tent, dislike, contempt, ete. See shrug , 1. 

Nor plkynge, nor trifelynge, ne shrukkyngc ns thauj ye 
wold sawe. Babce * Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 135. 


Some few may cry, "Twas pretty well,” or so, 

“Bat " nnd there shrug in Bilence. 

Ford, Broken Ilenrt, Epil. 
What's in agitation now, 

That nil this muttering nnd shrugging, see, 

Begins at me? Bromnng, StratTord. 

n. trans . If. Eofiexively, to draw up the 
shoulders of in a shrug. 

The good man of the house shrugged him for joy, think- 
ing to himself I will make some pastlmo witli you anon. 

Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, p. 04. 

2. To draw up with a sudden, nervous move- 
ment; contract in a shrug. 

He shrugs his shoulders when you talk of securities. 

Addison. 

shrug (shrug), n. [< shrug, t’.] 1. An expres- 
sive drawing up of tlio Rhoulders: a character- 
istic manner of expressing doubt, indiflorcnco, 
discontent, contempt, etc., or, rarely, relief or 
resignation. 

The shrug, the hum or ha, these petty brands 
That calumny doth use. Shak., w. T., iL 1. 71. 
Who’s not familiar with the Spanish garbe, 

Th’ Italian shrug, French cringe, nnd German hugge? 

Brome, Antipodes, I. 0. 
Ab Spaniards talk in dialogues 
Of heads and Bhouldcre, nods nnd shrugs. 

S. Butler , Hudlbras, III. H. 1492. 
With long-drawn breath and shrug, my guest 
His sense of glad relief expressed. 

Whittier, The Meeting. 
2f. A hitching up of tlio clothes. 

All the effect this notable speech had was to frighten 
my uncle, nnd make him give two or three shrugs extra- 
ordinary to his breeches. 

U. Walpole, To Mann, July 7, 1742. 
shrump (shrump), r. i. [A secondary form of 
shrimp 1 ."] To slung; shrink. Malliiccll. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

shrank (shrungk). Preterit and past participle 
of shrink . 

shrunken (shrung'kn), p. a. [Pp. of shrink, t\] 
Having shrunk; shriveled up; contracted: ns, 
a shrunken limb. 

Shrunken synewes. Spenser , F. Q., I. lx. 20. 

sirups (pinups), n. Tho American woodcock, 
Phiwhcla minor. C. S. Wcstcott, 1871. [Penn- 
sylvania.] 

shu, interj. Another spelling of shoo 2 . 
shuck 1 (slink), r. t. and i. [A dial, form of 
shock 1 or of shake (through the prot. shook, var. 
shuck).] To shake. Ilalliicclt. [Prov. Eng.] 
shuck 2 (shuk), n. [Origin obscuro; tho near- 
est similar forms, shucks, shake, shuck 3, shock 2 , 
a heap, shock 3 , shaggy, do not explain the word. 
If tho verb is original, it may perhaps he a 
dial, form of shock 1 , and so belong with shuck 1 .] 
1. A husk or pod: used especially of the opi- 
carp of hickory-nuts and walnuts, the prickly 
involucre of chestnuts, etc., also, in England, 
of tho pods of peas, etc., and, in sorao parts of 
tho United States, of tho husks of maize. — 2. 
Tho shell of tho oyster. [U. S.] — 3, A caso or 
covering, as that of tho larva of a caddis-fly. 
Larva: . . . before emerglnB from tho shuck. 

The Field, Jan. 23, 1880. (Encyc. Did.) 
Hot to care shucks, to care nothing. [Vulgar, U. S.] — 
Hot worth shucks, good for nothing ; worthless, [Vul- 
gar, U. S.j 

shuck 2 (shuk), v. t. [See shuck 2 , «.] 1. To re- 
inovo tho husk, pod, or shell from : in tho United 
States said especially of tho husking of corn or 
the sholling of oysters. 
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To fix the standard of measurement of shucked oysters 
in the State. Appleton's Ann. Gyc., 1886, p. 621. 

Tom . . . led Rachel's horse to the stable, . . . and 
then he delayed long enough to shuck out and give him 
eight or ten ears of corn. 

E. Eggleston, The Graysons, xxx. 
2. To take; strip: with off. [Slang, U. S.] 

He’d get mad as all wrath, and charge like a ram at a 
gate-post ; and, the first thing you knowed, he'd shuck off 
his coat to fight. 

A. B. Bongstrcct, Southern Sketches, p. 31, (Bartlett.) 
shuck 3 (shuk), n. [A var. of shock 2 , shook 2 .] 
A shook; a stoolc. [Prov. Eng.] 
shuck 4 f (shuk), n. [Pound only in early ME. 
schuckc, scuckc, < AS. scucca, sccocca, tho devil; 
cf. G. sclicuchc, a scarecrow, < MHG. schicch, 
G. solicit, shy: sco shy*.] Tho devil. 

Hire eorthllcho modres . . . teameth hire in horedom 
of the lathe vmvilit the liellene schuckc. 

Ilali Mcidcnhad (E. E. T. S.), p. 41. 

A1 so nsc thu wcl wutt schenden thene schucke. 

Ancrcn Bade, p. 31G. 
Shuck 5 (shuk), interj. [Cf. sic 3 .] A call to 
pigs. HaHitcell. [Prov. Eng.] 
shuck-bottom (shuk'bot'um), a. Having a 
soat made of tho shucks or husks of corn. 
[Local, U. S.] 

She sank down on a shuck-bottom chair by the door of 
the tent E. Eggleston, The Graysons, x. 

shuck-bottomed (sbuk'bot/umdhrr. [As shuck- 
bottom + Same ns shuck-bottom. 

Ho drew up another shuck-bottomed chair in such a way 
ns to sit beside and yet half facing her. 

E. Eggleston, The Graysons, xxxi. 

shucker (shuk'ir), n. [< shuck 2 -f-cr 1 .] Ono 
who shucks; ono who shells nuts, corn, oysters, 
or tho like. [U. S.] 

Estimating the average amount made by theaAucA-creat 
$0 a week, or 8102 for the season, It is Been that there are 
six hundred and forty men stendily employed for nearly 
eight months of the year in opening oysters for local con- 
sumption In Baltimore. Fisheries of IT. S., V. ii. 653. 

shucking (shuk'ing), u. [Verbal n. of shuck 2 , 
v.] 1. Theaetof freeingfrom sbuclcs or busks. 
[Provincial.] 

Lads nnd lasses minglo 
At the shucking of tho maize. 

Bon Gaultier Ballads, Lay of Mr. Colt, ii. 
2. A husking-bee ; a husking. [Local, U. S.] 

Let mo have some of your regular plantation tunes that 
you used to sing at com-shuekings. 

Musical Record , No. 344, p. 8. 

shuckisk (slmk'ish), a. [< shuck (?) + -ish 1 .'] 
Unpleasant; unsettled; showery: generally 
applied to tlio weather. Haiti well. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

shucklet, r. An obsolcio vnriant of chuckle 1. 
Florio. 

shucks (slinks), interj. [Prob. an exclamatory 
use of shucks, pi. of shuck 2 , used also to denote 
something worthless. It can hardly he an ex- 
clamatory uso of shuck 4 (‘tho devil! the 
cleueo!’), ns that word became ohsolcto in early 
ME.] An interjection indicating contempt, 
especially a contemptuous rejection of some 
suggestion or remark: ns, oh, shucks I I don’t 
boliovo it. [Vulgar, U. S.] 
shud 1 ! (shad), ». [Prob, ult., like shodc*, < shed 1 : 
sco shed 1 .] Ahusk; that wliichisshcd. Davies. 

Rut what Bhnll he done with nil the hard refuse, the 
long buns, the stalks, the short thud, or shlues ? 

Holland, tr. of I’llny, xlx. 1. 

shud 2 (shud), it. [< ME. scltuddc, prob. < Sw. 
skydd, protection, skydda, protect, shelter; 
akin to L. scutum, a cover, Bhield, etc., and to 
sky: sco sky*. Cf. sited-.] A shed; a hut. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 449. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
shudder (sliud'fcr), r. i. [< ME. scltudcrcn, 
scliudrcn, sltodcrcn, slioddrcn, schodcrcn, scodc- 
ren (not recorded in AS.) = MD. schiiddcrcu, 
shake, tremble, shiver, shudder, also shako 
with laughter, = LG. schuddcrn, shako, shud- 
der (> G. schaudcrn, shudder), also schuddchi, 
shake, shudder, = G. scliiitlcrn, shake, tremble, 
also OHG. scutiliin, shake, agitato (> It. scotolarc, 
swingle flax), MHG. schiitcln, G. schiittcln, shako ; 
freq. (with freq. formative -cr, -cl) fromasimplo 
verb, AS. " scuddan (not found oxcopt as in tho 
doubtful once-occurring ppr. scudcndc, which 
may stand for * scuddendc , trembling) = OS. 
skuddian, tr., shake, = OPries. schcdda, NFrics. 
schoddjcn = MD. D. scliuddeu, shako, tromble, 
tr. shako, agitato, = MLG. LG. schuddcn, shako, 
shudder, = OHG. scuttcn, scuten, MHG. schut- 
ten, schutcn, schiitten, shake, agitate, swing, G. 
scliilttcn, shoot (corn, etc.), pour, shed; Tent. 
V skud, perhaps orig. a var. of -/ skut, whence 
shoot: seo shoot. Cf. scud.] 1. To shako; 
quiver; vibrato. 
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The schafte scodyrde and schott in the schire byeme. 

And soughte thorowowte the schelde, and in the sclialke 
rystez. Norte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), I. 2169. 

When the strong ncighings of the wild white Horse 
Set every gilded parapet shuddering. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

2. Hence, in particular, to tremble with a 
sudden convulsive movement, as from horror, 
fright, aversion, cold, etc.; shiver; quake. 

Ho schodirdc and schrenkys, and schontes bott lyttile, 
JBott schokkes in scharpely in his schene wedys. 

Mortc Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4235. 
She starts, like one that spies an adder, . . . 

The fear whereof doth make him shake and shudder. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 880. 
"Oh, for mercy’s sake, stop this!” groans old Mr. 
Tremlett, who always begins to shudder at the sound of 
- poor Twysden’s voice. < Thackeray, Philip, xxi. 

3. To have a tremulous or quivering appear- 
ance, as if from horror. [Rare.] 

O ye stars that shudder over me, 

O earth that soundest hollow under me, 

Vext with waste dreams ! 

Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 
=Syn. Quake, etc. See shiver?. 

shudder (shud'Sr), n. [< shudder , v.~\ 1. A 

tremulous motion; a quiver; a vibration. 

The actual ether which fills space is so elastic that the 
slightest possible distortion produced by the vibration of a 
Bingle atom sends a shudder through it with inconceivable 
rapidity for billions and billions of miles. This shudder 
is Light. 

IF. K. Clifford, Lectures and Essays, The Unseen Universe. 
2. Specifically, a quick involuntary tremor or 
quiver of tho body, as from fear, disgust, hor- 
ror, or cold ; a convulsive shiver. 

I know, you’ll swear, terribly swear 
Into strong shudders and to heavenly agues 
•The immortal gods that hear you — spare your oaths. 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 137. 
shuddering (sliud'6r-ing), p. a. [Ppr. of shud- 
der, r.] 1. Shaking; trembling: especially, 

shivering or quivering with fear, horror, cold, 
etc. 

The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone. 

Goldsmith, Traveller, 1. 05. 
The goblin . . . deftly strips 
The ruddy Bkin from a sweet rose’s cheek, 

Then blows the shuddering leaf between his lips. 

Hood, Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, st. 7. 
2. Marked or accompanied b\ r a shudder; trem- 
ulous. 

How all the other passions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts, and rash-embraced despair, 

And shuddering fear, and green-eyed jealousy! 

Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 110. 
WcBccm to . . . hear the shuddering accents with which 
he tells his fearful tale. Macaulay, Dante. 

Gazing down with shuddering dread and awe. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, 1. 178. 

shudderingly (slrad'6r-ing-li), adv. With a 
shudder; tremblingly; tremulously. 

The hare boughs rattled shudderingly. 

Lou-ell, Vision of Sir Lnunfal, ii. 
The Blirewmousc eyes me shudderingly, then flees. 

C. S. Calverley, Sad Memories. 
Shudderyf, n. [E. Ind.] See the quotation. 

A small thin shudderu or lawn. 

S. Clarke, Geog. Descrip. (1G71), p. 30. 
sliude 1 , n. See shood. 

shude 2 (shod), «. The white bream. [Local, 
Ireland.] 

shuff (sliuf), r. i, [A dial, form (in Halliwell 
spelled shuf) of “sliough, an unrecorded form, 
preserving tho orig. guttural (AS. sccdli, adj.) 
of shy: see shy*, a.] To shy. Hallitccll. [Prov. 
Eng.] i 

shuffle (shuf'l), v.; pret. and pp. shuffled, ppr. 
shuffling. [Formerly also "shoffle, ■ sltoffcl (in 
ME. sltovclen: seo shovel 3 )-, = MD. schuffclcn, 
drive on,, run away, = LG. scliuffcln, schiifelit, 
move dragging tho feet, shuffle, mix or shut- 
tle (cards), play false, eat greedily; a freq. 
form, also in unassibilated form scuffle, of shove, 
but prob. in part confused with tlio verb shovel*, 
which is ult. from tho same verb shove: see 
' shove, scuffle*.] I. trans. 1. To shove little by 
little ; push along gradually from place toplaee ; 
hence, to pass from one to another: as, to shuf- 
fle money from hand to hand. 

Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, . . . 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day. 

Cowpcr, Truth, 1. 320. 
2. Specifically, to change the relative positions 
of (cards in a pack). This is usually done before 
dealing, and with tho cards face downward, the object 
being to mix them thoroughly, so that they may fall to 
the players In random order. 

Hearts by Love strangely shuffled nre, 

That there can never meet a Pair ! 

Conley, The Mistress, Distance. 

I must complain tho cards are ill shuffled till I have a 
good hand. Swift, Thoughts on Various Subjects, 
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3. To thrust carelessly or afc random; change 
hy pushing from place to place j hence, to con- 
fuse: mix: intermingle. 

3 "But anon 

Bids all be let alone ; and calls for books, 

Shofels Divinity and Poetry, 

Pliylosophy and Historical together, 

And throws all by. Brome, Queen a Exchange, III. 

4. To put or bring (in, off, out, up, etc.) under 
cover of disorder, or in a confused, irregular, 
or tricky tvay. 

And she shuffles up a quantity of straw or 1 my into some 
pretty comer of the barn where she may conveniently lie. 

Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, p. 103. 
He shall likewise shujflc her away, 

"While other sports are tasking of their minds. 

Shak., M. W. of W„ iv. C. £0. 

To shuffle up a summary proceeding by examination 
without trial of jury. Bacon. 

I 1 scorn to speak anything to the diminution of these 
little creatures, and should not have minded them had 
they been still shuffled among the crowd. 

Addison, The Tall Club, Spectator, Ho. 103. 

5. To drag with a slovenly, scraping move- 
ment; move with a shuffle. 

Men, women, rich and poor, in the cool hours, 

Shuffled their sandals o'er the pavement white. 
Companion’d or alone. Keats, lamia, I. 

6. To perform with a shuffle. 

I remember the time, for the roots of my hair werostirr’d 
By a shuffled step, by a dead weight trail’d, by a whisper'd 
frigid. Tennyson, Maud, I. 

To Shuffle Off, to thrust aside ; put off. 

When wo have shuffled o/Tthls mortal coll. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. G7. 
But they thought not of shuffling off upon posterity the 
burden of resistance. Everett, Orations, p. 105. 

II. intrans. 1. To push; shove; thrust ono*s 
self forward. 

He that shall sit down frightened with that foolery 
Is not worth pity : let me nlono to shuffle. 

Fletcher and Shirley, Kight-Wolkcr, i. 1. 
You live perpetual in disturbance* ; 

Contending, thrusting, shuffling for your rooms 
Of case or honour, with irapatfency. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, viii. 100. 

2. To mix up cards in a pack, changing their 
positions so that they may fall to tho players 
in irregular and unknown order. Comparo I., 2. 

Mr. Itodncy owns ho was a little astonished at seeing 
tho Count shuffle with the faces of the cards upwards. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 143. 
The paralytic . . . borrows a friend’s linnd 
To deal and shuffle, to divide and sort 
Her mingled suits and sequences. 

Cowper, Task, I. 474. 

3. To move littlo hy little ; shift gradually; 
shift. 

The stars do wander, 

And havo their divers influence ; the elements 
Shuffle into Innumerable changes. 

Shirley, Tho Traitor, il. 2. 
These [tornadoes] did not last long, sometimes not a 
quarter of an hour; and then the Wind would shuffle about 
to the Southward ngaln, and fall flat calm. 

Dampicr , Voyages, I. 79. 

4. To shift to and fro in conduct; act undecid- 
edly or evasively; lienee, to equivocate ; pre- 
varicate ; practise dishonest shifts. 

I myself sometimes, . . . hiding mv honour In mino 
necessity, am fain to shuffle. Shak., M. W. of W., il. 2, £5. 
If any thing for honesty be gotten, 

Though ’t be but bread and cheese, I can be satisfied ; 
If otherwise the wind blow, stiff as I am, 

Yet I slmll learn to shuffle. Fletcher, Mad Lover, 1. 1. 
You sifted not so clean before, butyou shuffle as foulely 
now. Milton, On Def. of Hiimb. Remonst, 

The Rajah, after tho fashion of his countrymen, shuffled, 
solicited, and pleaded poverty. 

Macaulay, Warren Hnstings. 

5. To move in a slow, irregular, lumbering 
fashion ; drag clumsily or heavily along a sur- 
face; especially, to walk with a slovenly, drag- 
ging, or scraping gait. 

A shoeless soldier there a man might meet 
Leading his monsieur by tho arms fast hound ; 
Another his had shackled by tho feet, 

Who like a cripple shuffled on the ground. 

Drayton, Battle of Aglncourt. 
The boy •bridegroom, shuffling in his pace, 

How hid awhile and then exposed his face. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 75. 
The aged creature came, 

Shuffling along with ivory -headed wand. 

Keats, Eve of St. Agnes, st. 11. 

6. To shove tho feet noisily to and fro on tho 
floor or ground ; specifically, to scrape tho floor 
with tho feet in dancing. 

Passengers blew into their hands, and shuffled in their 
wooden shoes to set the blood agog. 

Jl. L. Stevenson, Inlnnd Voyage, p. 224. 

7. To proceed awkwardly or with difficulty; 
struggle clumsily or perfunctorily. 
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Your life, good master. 

Must shuffle for itself. 

Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 105. 

Tom was gradually allowed to shuffle through his lessons 
with less rigor. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, ii. 4. 

While it was yet two or three hours before dnybreak, the 
sleep-forsaken little man arose, shuffled into his garments, 
and in his stocking-feet sought the corridor. 

G. W. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 2G5. 
= SytL 4. To equivocate, quibble, sophisticate, dodge, 
shume (skuf'l), n. [< shuffle, v.] 1. A shov- 
ing or pushing; particularly, a thrusting out 
of place or order; a change producing dis- 
order. 

A goodly huge cabinet, wherein whatsoever singular- 
ity, chance, and the shuffle of things hath produced shall 
be sorted and included. 

Bacon, Works (ed. Spedding), I. 335. 

The unguided agitation and rude shuffles of matter. 

Bentley, Sermons. 

2. Specifically, a changing of the order of cards 
in a pack so that they may not fall to tho play- 
ers in known or preconcerted order. See shuf- 
fle, v. t 2. — 3. The right or turn of shuffling or 
mixing the cards; as, whose shuffle is it? — 4. A 
varying or undecided course of behavior, usu- 
ally for tho purpose of deceiving; equivoca- 
tion; ovasion; artifice. 

With a slye shuffle of counterfeit principles chopping 
and changing til! lice have glean'd all the good ones out 
of their minds. Milton, On Dcf. of Uumb. Remonst., Prcf. 

The gifts of nature arc beyond all slmms anil shuffles. 

Sir 11. L’ Estrange. 

The country had a right to expect a straightforward pol- 
icy instead of the shirk nivl shuffle which had been foisted 
upon it. Westminster Jlev., CXXV. 444. 

5. A slow, heavy, irregular manner of moving; 
an awkward, dragging gait. — 6. In (lancing, a 
rapid scraping movomeut of tho foot; also, a 
danco in Alien tlio feet aro shuffled alternately 
over tho floor at regular intervals. The doulh 
shujflc differs from tho shujflc In each movement being ex- 
ecuted twice In succession with the Bame foot. 

The voice of conscience can he no moro heard in tills 
continual tumult then tho vagient cries of the Infant Ju- 
piter amidst tlie rude rhutfle* and dancings of tho Cretlck 
Corybantes. Dr. II. More, Immortal, of Soul, li. 18. 

shuffle-board, «. Seo shovel-board. 
shuffle-cap (shuf'l-kap), it. A play performed 
by shaking money in a bat or cap. 

llo lost Ills money at clmckfarthlng, shuffle-cap, and nil- 
fours. Arbuthnot. 

shuffler (shuf'ler), n. [< shuffle + -cr 1 .} 1. One 
who shuffles, in any sense of tlio verb. 

Unless lie were ttic greatest prevaricator and shuffler 
imaginable. lVaterland, Works, III. 160. 

2. Same as raft-ducl;: so called from its shuf- 
fling over tho water. Seo cut under scaup. — 

3. Tlio coot, Fnlica amcricana. [Local, U. S.] 
shuffle-scale (sbuf'l-skfd), «. A tailors’ mea- 
sure graduated at both ends, each end admitting 
of independent adjustment. E. H. Knight. 

shuffle wing (shut' 1-wing), n. Tho hedge- 
chanter, Accentor modularis. Macgillivray. Soo 
cut under acccn tor. [Local, Eng.] 
shuffling (sliufTing), p. a. 1. Moving clum- 
sily; slovenly. 

Ho knoiv him by ids shuffling pace. 

Somerville, Tlio nappy Disappointment. 

2. Evasivo; prevaricating, 
shuffling (shuf'ling), n. [Verbal n. of shuffle, 
r.] The act of one wlio shuffles, in any sense. 
With a little shuffling you may choose 
A sword unbated, and in a pass of practico 
Jtoqulte him for your father. 

Shak., Unmlot, iv. 7. 138. 

shufflingly (shuf'ling-li), adv. In a shuffling 
manner; with a shuffle. Especially— (n) With nn 
Irregular, dragging, or scraping gait. 

I may go shufflingly at first, for I was never before walked 
in trammels. Dryden, Spanish Friar, i. 2. 

(h) Undcclsivciy; evasively; cquivocatingly. 

Tlie deatli of Hcvam rendering tlio sweat of the honest 
man’s brow unprofitable, tlie honest man had shufflingly 
declined to moisten ids brow for notldng. 

Vickcns, Our Mutual Friend, i. 10. 

shuffling-plates (shuf'ling-ph'its), n.pl. In locl:- 
maldng, a scries of isolatod slabs or boards 
raado to advance in a given piano, then to drop 
and return on a lowor level beneath another 
sot of advancing plates, and thon rise to repeat 
tlio movement. E. 77. Knight. 
shug 1 (slmg), v. f.; prot. and jip. shagged, ppr. 
shagging. [Avar, of shogt; m dof. 2 perhaps 
confused with shrug : scc'sliogd and shrug.'] If. 
To crawl ; sneak. 

There I’ll shug in and get a noble countenance. Ford. 
2. To shrug; writho tho body, ns persons with 
tho itch ; scratch. Hallitccll. [Prov. Eng.] 
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shug 2 (shug), inter], [Cf. sic 3 and slmci 5 .]’ A 
call to pigs. [New Eng.] 
shuldet, shuldenf. Obsolete preterits of shall 1 . 
shuldert, n. An obsolete form of shoulder.' 
shule, shull, shol, shul, «- Dialectal forms of 
shoul, a contracted form of shovel. 
shullenf, shullef, shult. Obsolete plural forms 
of shall i. 

shultromt, n. See shcltron. 
shulwauis (sbul'warz),!!. jd. A kind of paja- 
mas, or long drawers; also, loose trousers worn 
by Asiatics of both sexes, 
shumact, shumacht, shumackt, «. Obsolete 
spellings of sumac. 

shuu (shun), v . ; pret. andpp. shunned, ppr. shun- 
ning. [<ME. shtmnen, shonnen, slnincn, schomen, 
schuncn, schunicn, shonen, schoncn, shorten, shon- 
ycn, sconnen, scunien, < AS. scunian (not schnian ) 
(pp. *gcscuncd, gcscjtnncd), shun, usually in 
comp, d-scunian, hate, detest, shun, avoid, ac- 
cuse, on-^cunian, an-sennian, on-scconian, on- 
scynian, regard with loathing, fear, or disfavor, 
reject, slum, also irritate; connections uncer- 
tain; not used in AS. in the- physical sense ‘go 
aside from/ and for this reason and others 
prob. notconnected with scyndan, hasten, ascyn- 
dan, take away; cf. shunt. But the physical 
sense appears in scoon, scon 1 , skip, which are 
appar. variants of senn 2 , an unassibilated form 
of shun: see scun-, scoon, and cf. scoundrel, 
schooner, etc.] I. Irons. 1. To detest; abhor; 
shrink from. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Hu nncren owen to batten ham, and schunicn. 

Ancrcn Jtiule, p. 82. 
So let me, if you do not shudder at me, 

Nor shun to call me sister, dwell with you. 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 

2. To go or keep away from; keep out of the 
neighborhood of ; avoid. 

And sif him wrattheth he ywar and his weyc shonye. 

Piers Plmcman (B), Frol., 1. 174. 
Which way wilt thou take? 

That I may shun thee, for thine eyes are poison 
To mine, and 1 am loath to grow in rage. 

Beau, and FI., Plillaster, iv. 2. 
See how tlio golden groves around me smile, 

That shun tho coast of Britain’s stormy isle. 

Addison, Letter from Italy. 

3. To try to escapo from; attempt to elude, 
generally with success; hence, to ovade; escape. 

Weak we are, nnd cannot shun pursuit. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI.. ii. 3. 13. 
No man of woman born, 

Coward or brave, can shun his destiny. 

Bryant, Hiad, vi. 025. 

4. To refrain from ; eschew; negloct; refuse. 

It I sotliD shall snie nnd shoime side tides. 

Bichard the Bcdctess, iii. 170. 
I have not shunned to declare unto you nil counsel of 
God. Acts xx. 27. 

Whoso Fingers are too fat, and Nails too coarse, 
Should always shun much Gesture in Discourse. 

Congreve , tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 

5. To shovo; push. Bailey, 1731; Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Il.t intrans. 1. To shrink back; fall back; 
retreat. 

No no moro schounc fore tho Bwape of their sebarpo 
suenldes 

Then fore tho faircste flour thatt on tlie foide growes! 

Horte Arthurs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 314. 

2. To avoid or evade danger or injury. 

Whether hade ho no helmcnelmwl)Ie]rghnnuther, . . . 
Nc no schofto, no no scheide, to schmte ne to smyte. 

Sir Qaicaync and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 205. 

3. To -withhold action or participation; re- 
frain, as from doing something. 

It [Abraham’s sacrifice oi Isaac] is goddis will, it sail be 
mync, 

Agnynste ltis saande sail I neuer schone. 

York Plays, p. 03. 

shuncht, v, t. [Avar, of shun.} Same ns shun, 5. 
Jlallitccll. 

shunless (shuu'los), a. [< shun + -less.'} Not 
to he shunned, escaped, or ovaded; unavoid- 
able; inevitable. [Hare.] 

Alone lie enter’d 

Tho mortal gate of tile city, whicli lie painted 
With shunless destiny, Shak., Cor., il. 2. 110. 

shunner (sliun'tr), n. [< shun + -cr 1 .] One 
who shims or avoids. 

Oil, these be Fancy's revellers hy night ! , . . 
Diana'smotcs, that flit in iter pale light, 

N/mnnera of sunbeams in diurnal sloth. 

Hood, Flea of file Midsummer Fairies, st. Off. 

shunt (shunt), v. [< ME. shunter, schunten, 
schontcn, shounten, schountcn, scliowntcn, start 
aside; prob. a variant (duo to some interfer- 
ence, perhaps association with shoten, sheten, 
shoot, or shulten, shut) of shunden, which is 
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itself prob. a variant (due to association 'with 
shun) of *shindcn (ef. shutten, var. of shiltcn, 
shut), < A£>. scyndan, hasten (in comp. a-scyndan , 
take away,“removo), = OHGr. scuntan , urge on, 
= Icol. shyt} da, skunda = Norw. skunda = Sw. 
skynda = Dan. hasten, hurry, speed; 

prob. connected (at least later so regarded) 
with shun : s cesium.] I. intrans. 1. To start 
aside or back; shrink back; flinch; of a horse, 
to sky. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Ne bco nawt the skerre hors illchc that schutdes. 

Ancren Wide, p. 242, note d. 
With shame may thon shunt fro till shire othes, 

So fals to be foanden, «t thi fnlthe brelke. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S-X 1- 729. 
The kynge sehonle for no schotte, ne no schclde askys, 
Bot schcwes hym 6charpely in his schene wedys. 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2428. 

2. To turn back or away; turn aside. 

Ne shnrays you not shalkes to shunt of the flld, 

Ffor the weiknes of wemen woundis a lltell ! 

Tumes yow full tyte, <fc tnries a while. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 10998. 
Then I drew me down Into a dale, whereas the dumb deer 
Did shiver for n shower; but I shunted from a freyke. 

Little John Xobody (about 1550). ( Uallitttll . ) 
Specifically — (a) In rail., to turn from one line of rails to 
another; switch. [Chtetly Eng.] (6) In elect., to use a 
shunt. See shunt, n., 3. 

. 3f. To escape. 

3a werpes tham [the gates] up quoth the wee, and wide 
open settes. 

If at 3e schnp sow to sehonnt unschent of onre handes. 

King Alexander, p. 73. 

4. To turn aside from a topic, purpose, lino of 
thought, course of action, etc.; shift one’s 
thoughts, conversation, proceedings, etc., into 
a different direction.— 5f. To hold hack; de- 
lay. 

Qwcne allc was schyppodc that scholde, they schountc no 
lengere, 

Bot ventelde theme tyte, as the tyde rynnez. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.\ 1. 780. 
6 . To slip down, as earth. HalliwcU . ("Prov. 
Eng.] 

H. irons. 1. To slinn; move from. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2. To move or turn aside. Specifically— 
(a) In ratf.,to shift (a railway-train, or part of it) from the 
main line to a siding; switch oil. [Cliiefly Eng.] (b) In 
fleet, to shift to another circuit, ns an electric current; 
cany olf or around by means of a shunt; Join to points In 
a circuit hy a shunt : as, to shunt a current. 

Tills Interpolar resistance Is made up of the connecting 
wires, of whatever resistance Is Interposed, and that of 
the shunted gnlranometcr. 

J. Trowbridge, New Physics, p. 25G. 

*3. To give a start to; shovo. Baxley , 1731. 
[Prov. Eng.] Hence — 4. To shovo off; put out 
of one’s way; free ouo’s self of, ns of anything 
disagreeable, by putting it upon another* 

It is not wonderful that old-fashioned believers In " Prot- 
estantism” should shunt the subject of Papal Christian- 
ity Into the Limbo of unknowable things, and treat Its re- 
nascent vitality as a fact of curious historical reversion. 

Cardinal Manning. 
lie had assumed that she had also assimilated him, and 
his country with him — n process which would hnvc for Its 
consequence that the other country, the ugly, vulgar, su- 
perfluous one, would be. ns he mentally phrased It to him- 
self, shunted. II. James, Jr., Ilarper'a 31ag.,LXXVII.108. 

5. To ward off injury, trouble, or danger from; 
remove from a position of trouble or danger. 

And let other men aunter, nblll thcrforc, 

Ifor to shunt vs of shame, shend of our foos, 

And vengc vs of vclany of vile gremy. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2544. 
The dislocation of the real and tho Ideal — the harsh 
shock of which comes on most men heforo forty — makes 
him look out all the more keenly for tho points where he 
can safely shunt himself. 

Dr. J. Dr corn. Spare flours, 3d scr., Post- Prof. 

shunt (shunt), V. [< ME. schunt ; < shunt, r.] 
If. A drawing or turning back. 

Gawayn . . . schrankc alytcl with tho acliuldcrca, tor the 
scharp yme. 

That other iclialk wylh a .chant the echcnc wytli-lmldez, 
<fc thenne repreued lie the pryncc with mony prowdo 
wordez. 

Sir Gaieayn* ami the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2203. 
2. A turning aside; specifically, in rat'?., a turn- 
ing oir to a siding, or short lino of rails, that tho 
main lino rnny ho left clear. — 3. In elect., a con- 
ductor, usually of relatively low resistance, join- 
ing two points in an electric circuit, and form- 
ing a desired circuit or path through which a 
part of tho current will pass, tho amount de- 
pending on tho rolativo resistance of tho shunt 
and that part of tho principal circuit whoso ex- 
tremities it connects. Anymimbcrolshuntsmaybo 
applied too conductor, and the current distributed nmonp 
them In any desired manner. The current passing through 
. a calvanomcter or other mcasurlncdnstnimont may ho re- 
duced In anydesired decree hy the Introduction olnshunt ; 
and the factor hy which the current Indicated by the ln- 
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strument must be multiplied In order to give the total 
current is colled the shunt-multiplier. See field shunt, un- 
der field.— Shunt dynamo. See dynamo, and electric 
machine (under electric). 

shunter (shun'tfer), n. [< shunt + -cr 1 .] 1. 
One who or that which shunts ; specifically, a 
railway-servant whose duty it is to move tho 
switches which transfer a train or carriage from 
one lino to anothor. — 2. A hand-lever used to 
start and move a railroad-car. it is fitted with a 
hook to bo slipped over tho ear-axle, and a lug to press 
against the lace of tho wheel. See pinch-bar and car- 
starter. 

shunt-gun (shunt'gun), n. A muzzle-loading 
rifled cannon with two sets of groovos, ono 
deeper than the other. Hesses or studs on the pro- 
jeetfioflt thcdcoper grooves looBelyand lie in these while 
the projectile is being driven home, and at the breech of 
the gun the projectile is revolved slightly, so that the 
bosses correspond with tho shallower grooves, and it binds 
on these strongly when expelled by the charge, 
shunting-engine (slmn'ting-en' , jin), n. Ayard- 
engino or switching-engine. [Eng.] 
shunt-off (shunt'fif), «. In elect., a shunt, or a 
device for introducing a shunt. 

At present we have to deal simply with the shunt-offs 
and cut-outs. Elect. Iter. (Eng.), XXVI. 143. 

shunt-out (shunt'out), n. Same ns shunt-off. 

In most instances these shunt-nuts are self-rcstcrlng or 
permanently acting, aud do not break the circuit. 

Elect. Jtcv. (Eng.), XXVI. 143. 

shnnty (slmn'ti), a. Samo as shanty 1 . 
shore (shilr). A Scotch form of shore, preterit 
of shear 1 . 

Itohln shure In halrst, 

I shure wf him. 

slums, Itohln Shure in Halrst. 
shnrf (shtrf), n. [Perhaps a particular uso of 
scurf 1 . Cf. shrttff 1 .] A puny, insignificant 
person ; a dwarf . [Scotch.] 

When Andrew Plslolfnot used to como stamplln’ in to 
court me 1* the dnrk, I wad hne cried, . . . Get away Vi’ 
ye, ye howlcd-llke shur/t 

Hogg, Brownie of Bodsbcck, II. 220. (Jamieson.) 

shurki, v. t. An obsolete spelling of shirlt. 
shurl, r. t. Sec shirt-. 

shut 1 (shut), r. ; pret. nnd pp.shut, ppr. shutting. 
[Also dial, shet; < ME. shutten, sclinttcn, shet- 
ten, sliittcn, schittcn (pret. shutte, slicttc, shittc, 
pp. shut, shet, etc.), < AS. seyttan, shut, bar (= 
D. schutte n, shut in, lock up, = MEG. sclinttcn 
— MUG. sell u tee ii, G. schiiUcn, shut in (water), 
dam, protect, guard); a secondary form, lit. 
‘cause (sc. a liar or liolt) to shoot’ (push a bar 
or bolt into its staple), of sccotan (pret. scolcn), 
shoot; or perhaps lit. ‘bar,’ ‘holt,’ from a noun, 
AS. ns if ‘soil, a bar, bolt (cf. * scytcls , scyttcls, 
a bar, bolt of a door: sec shuttle 1 ), = MD. schut, 
an nrrow, dart, = 01 IG. sac, a quick move- 
ment, = Dan. shut, a bar, bolt of n door (the 
D. schut, a fence, partition, screen, = MIIG. 
sch ii a dam, guard, protection. G. schut:, a 
dam, dike, mole, fence, sluice, protection, do- 
fense, is rather from the verb); lit. ‘n thing 
that shoots or moves quickly,’ < AS. sccdtan 
(pp. scolcn), etc., shoot: see shoot.] I. irons. 

1. To shoot, ns tho bar or bolt or other fasten- 
ing of a door or gate, or of a chest, otc.; push 
to; adjust in position bo ns to servo ns a fas- 
tening. 

This nngcls two drogen loth [Lot] In, 

Anil shetten to tlio durc-pln. 

Generis and Exodus (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1078. 
To the trunk again, and shut the Bpring of It. 

N/mA'.,Cymbcllne, II. 2. 47. 

2. To mnko fast by moans of ft bolt, bar, or tho 
liko ; hence, in later uso, to close, with or with- 
out fastening; place in or over n place of on- 
tranco so as to obstruct passage in or out: as, 
to shut a door, gate, lid, cover, etc.: often fol- 
lowed by down, to, or up, 

Ab dougtl men of dedes defence for to make 
genie schcttcn here gates * seined the wnllcs. 

William of Dalcrnc (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3207. 
With that word Ills countour doro ho shcllc. 

Chaucer, Shipman's Talc, 1. 219. 
Tills powerful key 

Into my hand was Riven with charge to keep 
These gates forever shut. Millon, r. L., II. 770. 

3. To prevent passage through; cover; ob- 
struct; block: sometimes followed by up. 

Shet was every wyndow of the placo. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 531. 
When the other way by tho Nnrvo was quite shutt vjrp, 

. . . they should assure themselves neither to have tho 
English nor any other Merchant to trade that way to the 
Port of St. Nicholas. 

G. Fletcher (Ellis's Literary Letters, p. 83). 
Third Watch. TIs to bo doubted lie would waken 1dm. 
First Watch. UiiIcbs our halberds did shutvp Ids passage. 

Shak., 3 lien. VI., iv. 3. 20. 
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Their success was very near doing honour to their Avo 
Marias; for, . . . shutting up their windows to prevent 
any of their lights from being seen, they had some chance 
of escaping ; but a small crevice in one of the shutters 
rendered all their Invocations ineffectual. 

Anson, Voyages, ii. 5. 

4. To close the entrance of; prevent access to 
or egress from : as, to shut a house ; to shut a 
box; to slmt one’s ears: often followed by up. 

These have power to shut heaven, that it rain not in the 
days of their prophecy. Rev. xi. 0. 

Hell, her numbers full. 
Thenceforth shall be for ever shut. 

Milton, P. L., iii. 333. 

She . . . shut the chamber up, close, hush’d, and still. 

Keats, Lamia, ii. 

5. To bring together the parts of. ( a ) To bring 
together the outer parts or covering of, as when inclosing 
something : as, to shut the eyelids, or, as more commonly 
expressed, to shut the eyes (hence, also, to shut the sight). 

He hedde thet mestier [craft] uor to ssclte the porses of 
the wrechchen thet hi ne ssolle by open to do elmesse. 

Ayenbite of Inivy t (E. E. T. S.), p. 188. 
Thcrwlth a thousand tymes, er he lette, 

He kiste tho the letro that he shettc. 

Chaucer , Troilus, ii. 1090. 

Let not the pit shut her mouth upon me. Fs. Ixix. 15. 

She left tho now piano shut. Tennyson, Talking Oak. 

I shut my sight for fear. Tennyson , (Enone. 

(6) To fold or bring together ; bring into narrow compass 
from a Btute of expansion : as, to shut a parasol ; to shut a 
book. 

Tho happiest youth, \ lowing his progress through, 

What perils past, what crosses to ensue. 

Would shut the book (of fate], and sit him down and die. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. l. 56. 

“A Inwwer may well envy your command of language, 
Mr. Holt, said Jermyn, pocketing his bills again, and 
shutting up his pencil. George Eliot , Felix Holt, xviL 

6. To har or lock in; hence, to confine; hem 
in; inclose; environ; surround or cover more 
or less completely: now always followed hy a 
preposition or an adverb, as in, into , among, 
up, down, etc. 

CTyscdo also, right in the same wise, 

Of Troylus gan in hire herte shette 
His worthinesse, his lust, his deiles wyse. 

Chaucer, Trollus, iii. 1549. 

Having shut them vnder our Tnrpawling, we put their 
hats vpon Btlckcs by the Barges side. 

Quoted In Capt. John Smith's True Travels, 1. 181. 

He pass’d, shut up In mysteries, 
nis mind wrapp'd like his mantle. Keats, Lamia, i. 

7. To bar out; separato by barriers; put or 
keop out; exclude, cither literally or figura- 
tively; preclude: followed hy an adverb or a 
proposition denoting separation. 

In such a night 

To shut me out l Shak., Lear, III. 4. 18. 

If anyone misbehave himself, they #7tuf him out of their 
Company. Scldcn, Table-Talk, p. 89. 

Shut from every shore and barred from every' coast. 

Drydcn, Ahicid, I. 321. 

8. To catch and pinch or hold fast hy tho act 
of shutting something: as, to shut one’s fingers 
or one’s dress in a door; to shut one’s glove in 
a window. — 9. To do; manage. HalliwcU. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 10. To weld (iron). HalliwcU. 
Seo to shut up (c), and shutting , n. [Prov. Eng.] 
—To Bhut In the land. See land i.— To shut off, to turn 
off ; prevent tho passage of, as gas or steam, by olosing a 
valve, or in some other way.— To shut one’s eyes to, to 
be blind to; overlook or diaregaid Intentionally: as, to shut 
one's eyes to disagreeable facts.— To shut up. (at) To con- 
clude; terminate; end. 

To shut up what I have to say concerning him, which 
is sad, he !b since become a sordid man In his life. 

K. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 206. 

I slinll now shut up tho arguing part of this discourse 
with a Bhort application. Bp. Atlerbury, Sermons, I. i. 
(6) To reduce to inaction or silence, especially the latter. 

It shuts them up. They haven’t a word to answer. 

Dickens, Little Dorrit, i. 13. 

A mere child In argument, nnd unable to foresee that 
the next “move” (to uso n Platonic expression) will “shut 
him up." Joicclt, tr. of Plato’s Dialogues, III. 8. 

(c) To unite, ns two pieces of motal by welding.— To shut 
up Shop. See shopl. 

II. intrans. 1. To ho a means of bolting, 
locking, or closing. 

Two mnBsy keys ho bore of metals twain ; 

Tho golden opes, tho Iron shuts amain. 

Milton, Lycldas, 1. 111. 

2. To close itself; ho closed ; as, the door shttts 
of itself ; certain flowers shut at night nnd open 
in tho day. 

A gulf that ever shuts and gapes. 

Tennyson, In Mem or! am, Ixx. 

3. To ho extravagant. HalliwcU. [Prov. Eng.] 
— To Shut down, to stop working ; become or bo idle: 
as, the mill will shut down for tho next two weeks. [Col* 
loq.] —To shut down on or upon, to put an end to ; sup- 
press; stop. [Colloq.] 

Ho shut down upon Ids wrath, nnd pleaded with all the 
Ingenuity ho was muster of. The Century, XXXVII. 885. 



shut 

To shut in, to settle down or around ; fall : said of night, 
the close of day, or the like. 

This year, on the 26th of January, at the shutting in of 
the evening, there was a very great earthquake. 

K. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 2SS. 
Usually after Supper, if the day was not shut in, I took 
a ramble about the Village, to see what was worth taking 
notice of. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 90. 

To shut up. (at) To terminate; end. 

Actions begunne in glory shut up in shame. 

Bp. Hall, Contemplations, ii. 2. 

( b ) To desist; leave off ; especially, to stop talking. [Col- 
loq.] 

So, having succeeded in contradicting myself in my first 
chapter, ... I shall here shut up for the present. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 1. 
“I — want — Harry ! ” said the child. “ Well, you can’t 
have Harry ; and I won’t have ye bawling. Now shut up 
and go to sleep, or I’ll whip you !” 

II. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 116. 

(c) In sporting, to give out, as one horse when challenged 
by another in a race. Krik's Guide to the Turf. 

shut 1 (shut), p. a. [Pp. of shut, v.] 1. Made 
fast or close ; closed ; inclosed. See shut 1 , v. 

A delicate blush, no fainter tinge is born 
I’ the shut heart of a bud. Browning, Taracelsus. 
In still, shut bays, on windy capes. 

He heard the call of beckoning shapes. 

Whittier, Tent on the Beach. 

2. Not resonant or sonorous; dull: said of 
sound. — 3. In orthoepy, having tho sound sud- 
denly interrupted or stopped by a succeeding 
consonant, as the i in pit or the o in got. — 4. 
Separated, precluded, or hindered ; licncc, free ; 
clear; rid : followed by of: used chiefly in sueli 
phrases as to get shut of, to he shut of. Also 
shet. [Prow Eng. and U. S.] 

Ehud the son of Gera, a Benjamlte, a man lefthanded 
[margin, shut o/hls right hand]. Judges iii. 15. 

We are shut of him. 

He will be seen no mure here. 

Massinger, Unnatural Combat, iii. 1. 
We’ll bring him out of doors.— 

Would we were shut of him. 

Shirley , Maid’s Revenge, ii. 2. 
I never knew how I liked the gray parron till I was shut 
of him an’ Asia. B. Kipling, The Big Drunk Draf. 

shut 1 (shut), u . [< shut 1 , r.] 1. Tho act of 
shutting, in any sense of tho word. — 2. The 
time of shutting. 

In a shady nook I stood, . . . 

Just then return’d nt shut of evening flowers. 

Milton, Y. L., ix. 278. 
It was the custom then to bring away 
The bride from home at blushing shut of day. 

JTcflto, Lamia, ii. 

3f. That which shuts, closes, or covers; a shut- 
ter. 

At Eton I . . . find all mighty fine. Tho school good, 
and the custom pretty of boys cutting their names in the 
shuts of the windows when they go to Cambridge. 

Pcpys, Diary, II. 358. 
When you bar the wlmlow-s/iuh? of your lady’s bed- 
chamber at nights, leave open the sashes, to let in the 
fresh air. Swift, Directions to Servants, vIIL 

4. The point or lino of shutting; specifically, 
the line where two pieces of motal are united 
by welding. — 5. Ariddanco. Hullin' ell. [Prov. 
Eng.] —Cold shut, (a) An Imperfection of a casting 
caused by the flowing of liquid metnl on partially chilled 
metal. (6) An imperfect welding In a forging, caused by 
the inadequate heat of one surface under working. 
shut 2 (shut), n. [Also shutt; a vnr. of shot's, 
shotc !.] The grayling Thymallus vulgaris. Day . 
[Local, Eng. (on tho Temo).] 

Shut-down (skut'doun), n. [< shut down, verb- 
phrase under shut 1 , v .] A shutting down; a 
discontinuance, especially of work in a mill, 
factory, or the like. 

So far from there having been a cavc-in of the supply 
[of ollj, says “Engineering,” there has really bcon a shut- 
down of a large number of wells, to check a wasteful over- 
production. Science , XIV. 2S3. 

shute 1 , u. See chute, shoot. 
shute 2 (shot), n. Same as tram in tho sense 
of ‘ twisted silk. 7 

shuther, v. and ». A dialectal variant of shud- 
der. 

shut-off (shut 'of), n. [< shut off, verb-phrase 
under shut 1 , v.] That which shuts off, closes, 
stops, or prevents; stoppage of anything; spe- 
cifically, in hunting and fishing , tlio close-sea- 
son for game, 
shutt, n. See shut*. 

shuttance (slrut'ans), it. [< shut 1 + -c nice .] 
Riddance. HaUtwcll . [Prov. Eng.] 

Shutten Saturday! (sliut'n sat'er-da). The 
Saturday in Holy Week, as the day on which 
the Saviour’s body lay inclosed in the tomb. 
Halliwcll. 

shutter (sliut'Gr), n. [< shut 1 4- -cr*.] One 
who or that which shuts, (a) A lid; a cover; a cas- 
ing. 
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This picture is always cover’d with 3 shutters, one of 
which is of massie silver. Evelyn, Diary, May 21, 1646. 
Hence, specifically — ( b ) A frame or panel of wood or iron 
or other strong material used as a cover, usually for a 
window, in order to shut out the light, to prevent spec- 
tators from seeing the interior, or to serve as a protection 
for the aperture. There are inside and outside shutters. 
Inside shutters are usually in several hinged pieces which 
fold back into a recessed casing In the wall called a box- 
ing. The principal piece is called the front shutter, and 
the auxiliary piece a back flap. Some shutters are ar- 
ranged to be opened or closed by a sliding movement 
either horizontally or vertically, and others, particularly 
those for shops, are made in sections, so as to be entirely 
removable from the window. Shutters for shop-fronts 
are also made to roll up like curtains, to fold like Vene- 
tian blinds, etc. 

If the Sun is incommodious, we have thick folding Shut- 
ters on the out-Side, and thin ones within, to prevent 
that. K. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, 1. 198. 

Surely not loath 
Wast thou, Heine ! to lie 
Quiet, to ask for closed 
Shutters, and darken'd room. 

M. Arnold, Heine’s Grave, 
(c) In organ-building, one of the blinds of which the front 
of the swell-box is made. By means of a foot-lever or 
pedal the shutters of the box can be opened so as to let 
tho sound out, or closed so as to deaden it. (d) That which 
closes or ends. 

That hour, 

Tho last of hours, and shutter up of all. 

B. Jonson, Underwoods, cli. 
(c) In photog., a device for opening and again closing a lens 
mechanically, in order to make an exposure, especially a 
so-called instantaneous exposure occupying a fraction of 
u second. The kinds of shutters are innumerable, the 
simplest being the drop or guillotine shutter , in which a 
thin perforated piece slides in grooves by gravity when 
released, so that tho perforation in falling passes across 
the field of the lens. Tho more mechanically elaborate 
shutters arc actuated by springs, and aro commonly so ar- 
ranged that tho speed of the exposure can be regulated. — 
Bolt and shutter. Sec bolti.— Boxed shutter, a win- 
dow-shutter so made ns to fold back into a recessed box 
or casing.— Shutter in. (a) A plonk, called a stroke, that 
is fitted with more than ordinary accuracy to the planks 
between which it is placed. All tho measurements in re- 
gard to its width and bevelings are taken with the greatest 
care, (b) Evening. Ilalliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
shutter (slmt'fcr), v. t. [< shutter, 1. To 
provide or cover with shutters. 

Here is Garrawny’s, bolted and shuttered hard and fasti 
Dickens, Uncommercial Traveller, xxi. 

Tho School-houso windows wero nil shuttered up. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 9. 

2. To sopavato or hide by shutters. [Karo.] 

A workman or n pedlar cannot shutter himself oil from 
Ills less comfortable neighbors. 

Jl. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 75. 

shutter-dam (sliut'Gr-dam), ii. In hydrant. cn- 
ffin.f a form of barrage or movable dam employ- 
ing largo gates or shutters which aro opened 
and closed by means of a turbino: used in slack- 
water navigation. See barrage. 
shutter-eye (slmt'Gr-I), n. An eye or socket for 
supporting a shutter. It has a projecting flange, 
nud is built into tho wall. E. D. Knight. 
shutterless (sliut'fcr-lcs), a. [< shutter + -less.'] 
Having no shutters. 

Ab they entered the garden they saw through the shut- 
terlcss window two men, ono of whom wnB seated, while 
the other was pacing the floor. 

Harper's Mag., LXXX. 353. 

shutter-lift (sliut'6r-lift), n. A handle fixed to 
a shutter for convenience in opening or clos- 
ing it. 

shutter-lock (shut'er-lok), n. In carp., a mor- 
tise-lock in tho edge of a shutter or door. 
E. JJ. Knight. 

shutter-screw (shut'Gr-skro), n. A screw hy 
which a shutter is secured, passing through a 
socket from tho interior to bo protected, and 
engaging a nut so mortised in tho inner side of 
tho shutter ns not to bo exposed on the outside, 
shutting (shut'ing), ??. [Verbal n. of shut 1 , i\] 
Tho act indicated hy the verb shut in any of its 
senses; specifically, the act of joining or weld- 
ing ono piece of iron to another. Also called 
shutting up or shutting together. 
shutting-post (slmt'ing-post), n . A post against 
which a gate or door closes. E. U. Knight. 
shuttle 1 (sliut'l), n. [Early mod. E. also sliit- 
tlc, shyttcll; < ME. schyttyl , schytlc, schitcl , schc - 
iyl, sscttcl, a shuttle, a bolt of a door, < AS. *$cy- 
tcls, scyttcls (pi. scyttclsas), the bolt ‘of a door 
(cf. Sw. dial, skyttcl, skoticl = Dan. skyttcl, a 
shuttlo ; cf . also Dan. sky tie, G. {weber-)schiitz, 
a shuttle, Sw. skof-spol — D. schict-spocl = G. 
schicss-sjmhlc , a shuttle, lit. ‘shoot-spool 7 ), < 
scedtan , shoot: see shoot, and cf. shut 1 . Cf. 
si: it tie.] lj. A holt or har, as of a door. 

God zayth inc the boc of loue, “My zoster, my Iernman, 
thou art a gardin besset myd tuo ssetteles." 

Ayenbitc of Inwyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 94. 

Schyttyl , or [var. of] sperynge. Tcssulum vel pessellum. 

Prompt . Parv., p. 447. 


shuttle- check 

2. An instrument used by weavers for passing 
or shooting the thread of the weft from one side 
of the web to the other between the threads of 
the warp. The modern shuttle is a sort of wooden car- 
riage tapering at each end, and hollowed out in the mid- 
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a, body of shuttle ; b, yarn wound on the bobbin d; c, eye through 
which the yam is led, ana then passed out through hole /; e, e, metal 
points. 

die for the reception of the bobbin or pirn on which the 
weft is wound. The weft unwinds from this bobbin as the 
shuttle runs from one side of the web to the other. It is 
driven across by a smart blow from a pin called a picker or 
driver. There is one of these pins on each side of the loom, 
and thetwoareconnectedbyacordtowhich a handle is at- 
tached. Holding this handle in his right hand, the weaver 
moves the two pins together in each direction alternately 
by a sudden jerk. A shuttle propelled in this manner 
is called a fly-shuttle, and* was invented In 1738 by John 
Kay, a mechanic of Colchester, England. Before this in- 
vention the weaver took the shuttle between the finger 
and thumb of each hand alternately and threw it across, 
by which process much time was lost. There are also a 
great variety of automatic picker-motions for driving the 
shuttles of looms. Compare picker-motion. 

Sc[h]ytyl, webstarys instrument. Prompt. Parv., p. 447. 
Their faces run like shittlcs; they are weaving 
Some curious cobweb to catch flies. 

B. Jonson, Sejanus, iii. 1. 

3. In sowing-machines, the sliding thread-hold- 
er which carries tho lower thread between the 
needle and the upper thread to make a lock- 
stitch. See cuts under sewing-machine. — 4. The 
gate which opens to allow the water to flow on 
a water-wheel.- — 5. One of the sections of a 
shutter-dam. E. H. Knight. — 6. A small gate 
or stop through which motal is allowed to pass 
from the trough to the mold. — 7f. A shuttle- 
cock ; also, the game known as shuttlecock. 

Schytlc, chyldys game. Sagittella. 

Prompt. Parv., p. 447. 
Positive-motion shuttle, a device, invented hy James 
Lyall of New York, for causing the shuttle to travel 
through the shed with a positive, uniform motion. The 
shuttle travels on a roller-carringc drawn by a cord in the 
shuttle-race below the warp-threads, and having also a set 
of upper rollers. Tho shuttle has also a pair of under 
rollers, one nt each end, and travels over the lower series 
of warp-threads through the shed, being pushed along by 
the carriage while the warp-threads are passed, without 
straining them, between tho upper rollers of the carriage 
and tho rollers of the shuttle. Compare positive-motion 
loom, under loom.— Weaver's-shuttle, in conch., a shut- 
tle-shell, as Iladius rofra. See cut under shuttle-shell. 
shuttle 1 (sliut'l), v. ; pret. nud pp. shuttled, ppr. 
shuttling. [< shuttle f, «.] I. trims. To move 
to nDd fro like a shuttle. 

A taco of extreme mobility, which he shuttles about — 
eyebrows, eyes, mouth anti all — in a very singular manner 
while speaking. Carlyle, in bromic, 1. 152. 

II. intrans. To go hack and forth like a 
shuttlo ; travel to and fro. 

Their corps go marching and shuttling in the interior of 
the country, much nearer Paris than formerly. 

Carlyle , French Key., II. vi. 1. 

Those [olive groves] in the distance look more hoary and 
soft, ns though a veil of light cunningly woven hy the 
shuttling of tho rays hung over them. 

The Century XXXVII. 422. 

shuttle 2 (shut'l), a. [Early mod. E. also shit- 
ttc; < ME. schityl, schytgl, schytylle; with adj. 
formative -cl, < AS. sciotan (pp. scotcn), shoot: 
see shoot, n. Cf. shuttle 1 , shyttcll.'] If. Head- 
long; rash; thoughtless; unsteady; volatile. 

Shyttett, not constant, . . . variable. Palsgrave, p. 323. 
2. Slippery; sliding. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
shuttle-binder (shut'1-bin'’'der), ??. In a loom, 
a device in a shuttle-hox to prevent the recoil 
or rebound of tho shuttle after it is thrown by 
the picker. Also called sliuttle-chcck. E. H. 
Knight. 

shuttle-hoard (shut'l-bord), n. A shuttle- 
cock. HaUiwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
shuttle-box (shut'l-boks), n. A receptacle for 
bolding shuttles, especially one near the loom 
and attached to it, intended to receive tho shut- 
tle at tho end of its race or movement across 
the web; a pattern-box. Shuttle-boxes are combined 
together so as to form a set of compartments for holding 
theabuttles carrying threads of different colon, when such 
are in use in weaving. 

shuttle-brainedt (shut'l-brnud), a. Scatter- 
brained; flighty; thoughtless; unsteady of 
purpose. 

Jietellus was so shuttle-brained that euen in the nibbles 
of his tribunesliip he left his office in Home, and aailled to 
Pompeiua in Syria. 

Udall, tr. o£ Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 341. 
shuttle-check (shut'l-chek), n. Same as 
shuttle-binder. 
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shuttlecock (slmt'I-kok), n. [Early mod. E. shuttle-wit (shut'l-wit), n. A shuttle-brained 
also slmtta-coclc , slultlccock, shyttlecocke, sliyttcl- person. 

?.® C H S i°^. e su PP 0 . se l 9 Now, those poorsbuttle-udtsof Babbletown, that had been 

ue tile 01 ig. torm), \ shuttle 1 t cock*- (used so a-singing that high and miglity gentleman’s praises to 
vaguely, as in other compounds). Gf. shuttle \ the skies, they were a bit took a-back by this behavior— 
7.]^ 1. A piece of cork, or of similar light as one migh . t Vainly see. SU Nicholas, XVH. 554. 

material, in one end of which feathers are stuck, shuttle-witted (shut'I-wit^ed), a. [Early mod. 
made to be struck by a battledore in play: also, a ^ 60 shittlcwittcd ; < ME. schyttyl-wyttyd ; 
the play or game. See phrase below. ' » —*• • ’“** 

But and It were well Bought, 

I trow all wyll be nought, 

Nat worth a shyttel cocke. 

Skelton, Why Come ye nat to Court? 1. 351. 

A thousand wayes lie them could entertaine, 

With all the thriftles games that may be found ; . . . 

With dice, with cards, with halliards farre unfit, 

•» itn shuttelcocks, tnisseeming nianlie wit. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. S04. 
ln the “ Two Maids of Moreclacke," a comedy printed 
in 1G09, it is said, “ To play at shuttle-cock methinkes is 
the game now.” Strutt , Sports and Pastimes, p. 401. 


< shuttle 2 + wit + -cd 2 .] Shuttle-brained; 
flighty; foolish. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

I am aferd that Jon of Sparham is so schyttyl-wyttyd 
that he wyl sett hys gode to morgage to Heydon, or to 
sum other of ywre gode frendys. Paston Letters, I. G9. 

I wondered what had called forth in a lad so shuttle-idt- 
ted this enduring sense of duty. It. L. Stevenson, Olalla. 

shwanpan, swanpan (shwan'pan, swiin'pan), 
n. [Chinese, lit. ‘reckoning-board/ < shwan , 
swan , reckon, + jpan, a board.] The abacus 
or reckoning-board in use among the Chinese. 
Called in Japanese soroban . See abacus. 


. A malraceous shrub, Pcrtptcra pimicea of shy 1 (shi), a.-, eompar. shyer, superb shyest 
Movtoo. tlio nni^ (sometimes shier and shiest). [Early mod. E. 


Mexico, the only species of a still dubious ge 
nus. It has crimson flowers and a many-celled 
radiate capsule, one or other suggesting the 
name — -Battledore and shuttlecock, a game played 
with a shuttlecock and battledores by two players or 
sides. The shuttlecock is knocked back and forth from one 
player or side to the other, until one fails to return it. 

shuttlecock (shut'l-kok), v. t. [< shuttlecock, 
«•] To throw or bandy backward and forward 
like a shuttlecock. 

“Dishonour to me! sir,” exclaims the General. “Yes, 
if the phrase is to be shuttlecocked between us ! ” I answered 
hotly. Thackeray , Virginians, lxxvii. 

On the other hand, that education should be shuttle- 
cocked by party warriors is the worst evil that we have to 
endure. The Academy, April G, 18S9, p. 235. 

shuttlecorkt (slmt'l-koi-k), «. Same as shuttle- 
cock. Also shittlecork. 

How they have shuffled up the rushes too, Davy, 

With their short figging little cMttlecork heels ! 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, iii. 2. 
shuttle-crab (slmt'1-krah), v. A paddle-crab ; 
a pinniped or fin-footed crab, having some of 
tbe legs fitted for swimming, as the common 
edible crab of the United States, Callincctcs 
hastatus. When taken from tho water they flap their 
legs energetically, suggesting the flying of shuttles. See 
cut under paddle -crab. 

shnttle-headt (shut'l-hed), n. A flighty, in- 
considerate person. , 

I would wish these shuttle-heads, that desire to rake in 
the embers of rebellion, to give over blowing the coals 
too much, lest the sparks fly in their faces, or the ashes 
choke them. 

Tom Mash hti Ghost, p. 10. ( Old Book Coll. Miscell.) 

shuttle-headedt (shut'l-hed'cd), a. [Early 
mod. E. also shittleheadcd ; < shuttle? + head + 
-ed2.] Flighty; thoughtless; foolish. Salti- 
well. 

shuttle-motion (sliut'l-m6 i 'slign), n. An auto- 
matic mechanism for controlling the different 
shuttles in a shuttle-box, as in figure-weaving, 
so that- they may pass through the shed in a 
predetermined order. 

shuttlenesst (slmt'l-nes), n. [Early mod. E. 
shittlenesse, shyttcincsse; < shuttle 1 4- -ucss.J 
Rashness; thoughtlessness-; flightiness; un- 
steadiness. Palsgrave. 

The vaine shittlenesse of an unconstant head. 

Bard, 1580. (Hallimll.)- 

shuttle-race (shut'l-ras), n. A sort of smooth 
shelf in a weavers’ lay, along whioli tho shuttle 
runs in passing the weft, 
shuttle-shaped (shut'l-shapt), a. Shaped like 
a shuttle; fusiform.— Shuttle-shaped dart.aBrit- 
ish moth, Agratis pula. 

shuttle-shell (shut'l-shel), n. A gastropod of 
the family Omilidm and genus Padius, as It. vol- 
va, of long fu- 
siform shape, 
the ends of 
the lips being 
greatly drawn 
out: so called 
from tbe resemblance to a weavers’ shuttle, 
shuttle-train (shut'l-tran), si. A train running 
back and forth for a short distance like a shut- 
tle, as over a track connecting a main line with 
a station at a short distance from it. 
shuttle-winder (shut'l-win' , d6r), n. An at- 
tachment to a sewing-machine for reeling the 
thread upon shuttles. See bobbin-winder. 
shuttlewise (shut'l-wiz), adv. Like a shuttle; 
with the motion of a shuttle. 

Life built lierself a myriad forms, 

And, flashing her electric spark, . . . 

Flew shuttlewise above, beneath, 

Weaving the web of life and death. 

Athemsum, No. 3221, p. 87. 


sehouen = OHG. sciuhen, scuhen, HHG. schitt- 
hen, scliimven, G. schcuchen, schema, get out of 
the way, avoid, shun, = Sw. skygga = Dan. sky; 
from the adj. Hence ult. (through OF. < OHG.) 
eschew.'] I. intrans. To shrink or start back or 
aside, as in sudden fear: said specifically of a 
horse. 

‘-Hedon’tsFy, does he?" inquired Mr. Pickwick. “Shy, 
sir? — He wouldn’t shy if lie was to meet a vaggin-load of 
monkeys with their tails burnt olf.” Dickens, Pickwick, v. 

These women are the salt of New England. ... No 
fashionable nonsense about them. What ’s in you, Forbes, 
to thy so at a good woman ? 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 03. 

II. trails. To avoid ; shun (a person). [Prov. 
Eng.] 

All who espied her 
- Immediately shied her. 

And strove to get out of her way. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 219. 
shy 1 (shi), n.) ^1. shies (shiz). [< shy^,v.‘] A 
sudden start aside, as from fear, especially one 
made by a horse. 


also sine; Sc. skey, skeigh; < ME. *shcy, schey , g]xy 2 (shl), v. ; pret. and pp. shied, ppr. shying. 
also skey, skygg (< Sw.),earIiGrsc£OM7!,shy,timid, ’ - - 11 - - - - ‘ 

scrupulous, < AS. scroll = D. sclinw = MLG. 
schuwc = OHG. *scioh, MHG. schicch (G. schcu, 
after the verb and noun) = Sw. skygg , dial, sky 
= Dan. sky, shy, timid, skittish. Hence shy 1 , v. 

From OHG. comes It. schivo = Sp. esquivo , shy.] 

1. Ileadily frightened away; easily startled; 
skittish; timid. 

Loketh thet 3 e ne beon nont iliehe the horse thet is 
schemth, and biencheth uor one scheadewe upo the heie 
brugge. Ancrcn Itiwle, p. 242. 

Maggie coost her head fu’ heigh. 

Look’d asklent an’ unco skeigh. 

Bums , Duncan Gray. 

The antelope are getting continually shyer and more dif- 
ficult to flag. T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 195. 

2. Shrinking from familiarity or self -assertive- 
ness; sensitively timid; retiring; bashful; coy. 

A shy fellow was tho duke; and I believe I know the 
cause of his withdrawing. Shak., M. for M., Iii. 2. 138. 

She [the Venus de Medicis] is represented in ... a shy, 
retiring posture, and covers her bosom with one of her 
hands. Addison, Guardian, No. 100. 


[Also shic; prob. another use of shy 1 , v., but 
evidence is lacking, the word shy in this sense 
being of prov. origin and still mainly colloq. 
or slang.] I. trans. 1. To fling; throw; jerk; 
toss. 

Gyrations . . . similar to those whlcliused to be famil- 
iar to one when the crown of a lower boy’s hat had been 
kicked out and shied about the school-yard. 

Nineteenth Century , XXVI. 772. 

He has an abject fear of cats— they’re witches, lie says 
— and if he can shy a stone at one when it doesn’t see him, 
that is delight. IT. Black , In Far Lochaber, vi. 

Though the world does take liberties with the good- 
tempered fellows, it shies them many a stray favour. 

Lever , Davenport Dunn, xx. 

2. To throw off; toss or send out at random. 

I cannot keep up with the world without shying a letter 
now and then. Scott, Diary, March 20, 1827. (Lockhart.) 

II. intrans. To throw a missile ; specifically, 
to jerk. 


She had heard that Miss Darcy was exceedingly proud; „-u_o ^ n1 - \ 

but the observation of a veiy few minutes convinced her Sny" (shl)j 11 . , pi. shies (slliz). 


that she was only exceedingly shy. 

Jane Austen, I’ride and Prejudice, xliv. 

3. Keeping away from some person or thing 
through timidity or caution; fearful of ap- 
proaching; disposed to avoid: followed by of. 

The merchant hopes for a prosperous voyage, yet lie is 
shy of rocks and pirates. Rev. T. Adams, Works, III. 96. 

They rnegroes] were no way shy of us, being well ac- 
quainted with the English, by reason of our Guinea Fac- 
tories and Trade. Dampicr, Voyages, I. 78. 

The two young men felt as shy of the Interview with 
their master under such unuBunl relations of guest and 
host as a girl does of her first party. 

Mrs. Oaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xiv. 

4. Cautious; wary; careful: commonly followed 
by of or about. 

We grant, although he had much wit. 

He was very shy o/uBing it. 


The Anglo-Saxon race alone is capable of propelling a 
missile in the method known as shying. 

Nineteenth Century , XXVI. 801. 

[< sliyZ, v.~\ 1. 


A quick, jerking, or careless tlirow; a fling. 

Where the cock belonged to some one disposed to make 
it a matter of business, twopenco was paid for three shies 
at it, the missile used being a broomstick. 

Chambers's Book of Days, I. 238. 

2. A fling; a sneer; a gibe. [Slang.] 

“There you go, Tolly; you are always having a shy at 

Lady Ann and her relations,” says Sir. Newcome, good- 
riaturedly. “ A shy ! how can you use such vulgar woi ds, 
Mr. Newcome?” Thackeray, Newcomes, xvi. 

3. Atrial; an experiment. [Slang.] 

I went with my last ten florins, and had a shy at the 
roulette. Thackeray, Pendennis, lxxv. 

“An honest man has a much better chance upon the 
turf than he has in the city.” “How do you know?" 
asked Norma, smiling. “ Because I’ve had a shy at both, 
my dear.” IF. E. Norris , Miss Shafto, viii. 


shyly (slii'li), adv. [Formerly also shily; < shy 1 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. i. 46. + -q/ 2 .] In a shy or timid manner; timidly; 

Opium is prohibited Goods, and therefore, tho many coyly; diffidently. 

thatweTmd ^ V ‘ an(1 ” ■ A ™ 6 En g lisl1 gelling of 


Dampicr, Voyages, II. i. ICO. 


■) Ve .u nve no Eno1 * responsible party leadership on this slivness fslil'nes) Ji rFormprlvnlKn .hinw ( 
side the sea; we are very shy about conferring much au- IA urmeriy also sinncss, \ 

thority on anybody. TF. Brfcon, Cong. Gov., vi. shy L + -ness. J ibe quality or state of being 



Shuttle-shell (.Radius volva), one third 
natural size. 


5. Elusive; hard to find, get at, obtain, or ac- 
complish. 

The dinner, I own, is shy, unless I come and dine with 
my friends ; and then I make up for banyan days. 

Thackeray, Philip, xix. 

As he [Coleridge] was the first to observe some of the 
sky’s appearances and some of the shyer revelations of 
outward nature, so he was also first in noting some of the 
more occult phenomena of thought and emotion. 

Lmocll, Coleridge. 

6f. Morally circumspect; scrupulous. 

Nif he nere scoymus & skyg & non scathe louied. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii, 21. 

7. Keen; piercing; bold; sharp. Halliwell 
[Prov. Eng.] — 8f. Sly; sharp; cunning. 

Mine own modest petition, my friend’s diligent labour, 

. . . were all peltingly defeated by a shy practice of tlic 
old Fox. G. Harvey, Four Letters. 

9. Scant. The wind is said to be shy when it 
will barely allow a vessel to sail on her course. 

— To fight shy of. See fight .— To look shy at or on, to 
regard with distrust or suspicion. 

How will you like going to Sessions with everybody ^1 

nnln-nn t>1,u non nml : .0 “ c 


loolcing shy on you, and you with a bad conscience and 
empty pocket ? George Eliot, Middlemarch, vi. 

=Syn. 2. Diffident, shamefaced. See bashfulness. 
shy 1 (shl), v . ; pret. and pp. shied, ‘ppr. shying. 
[Not found in ME. (?); = MD. schuwen , schou- 
wen, D. schuwen = MLG. schuwen, LG. schuwen, 


shy; especially, a- shrinking from familiarity 
or conspicuousness; diffidence; lack of self- 
assertiveness. 

Shyness, as the derivation of the word indicates in sev- 
eral languages, is closely related to fear; yet it is distinct 
from fear in the ordinary sense. A shy man no doubt 
dreads the notice of strangers, but can hardly be said to 
be afraid of them. Darwin, Express, of Emotions, p. 332. 
=Syn. Diffidence, Coyness, etc. See bashfulness. 
shynfulf. a. AMiddle English form of shcndful. 
shyster (sln'ster), n. [Origin obscure. Usu- 
ally associated with shy 1 , as if < shy 1 , sharp, 
sly, + -stcr; but shy in that sense is not in use 
in the U. S.] One who does business trickily; 
a person without professional honor: used 
chiefly of lawyers: as, pettifoggers and shy- 
sters. [TJ. S.] 

The Prison Association held its monthly meeting last 
night. The report was rich in incidents and develop- 
ments about the skinners, sharks, and shysters of the 
Tombs. New York Express, quoted In Bartlett’s 

[Americanisms, p. 591. 

(s §), ii. [See gamut.’] In solmization, the 


syllable used for tho seventh tone of the scale, 
or the leading tone. In the scale of C this tone is B, 
which is therefore called si in France, Italy, etc. This 
syllable was not included in the syllables of Guido, be- 
cause of the prevalence in his time of the hexachord the- 
ory of tbe scale; it is supposed to have been introduced 
about 1600. In the tonic sol-fa system, ti (te) is used in- 



SI 

stead, to avoid tlie confusion between the syllables of the 
seventh tone and of the sharp of the fifth. — SI contra fa, 
Same as mi contra fa (which see, under mi). 

Si. The chemical symbol of silicon. 
siaga, n. Same as aim. 

siagnopod (si-ag'no-pod), n. [Prop. *siagono- 
pod , <, Gr. atayov, the jaw-hone, 4- rrobg 
= E. foot . ] A maxilla of a crustacean. Inc. 

Spence hate’s nomenclature there are three siagnopods, 
of which the first and second are the first and second max- 
illoa and the third is the first maxilliped of ordinary lan- 
guage. 

siagon (si'a-gon), n. [NX/., < Gr. atay&v, tlie jaw- 
bone.] She mandible of a crustacean. West- 
wood ; Bate. 

sialagogic, sialagogue. See sialogogic, sialo- 
qoque. 

Sialia (sl-a'li-ji), n. [NL. (Swainson, 1827), < 
Gr. mails, a kind of bird.] A gonus of turdoid 
oseine passerine 
birds, commonly 
referred to the 
family Turdidtc 
and subfamily 
SaxicoHme, in 
■which blue is the 
principal color; 

American blue- 
birds. Tliree dls- 
tinct species arc 
common birds of the 
United States— S. 
eialis, S . mcxicana , 
and .S', arctica . 

Sialida (sl-al'i- 
dil),n,»7. [NL., 

< Sialis + -itla.J 
A superfnmilyof 
nenropterousin- 
sects, of tho suborder Planipcnnia, represented 
by such families as Sialid.v and JRaphidiidtc. 
Sialids (si-nl'i-de), n. pi. [NL. (Stephens, 
183G), < Sialis + -idee, 2 An important family 
of nouropterous insects, typified by tlio genus 
Sialis, having a largo prothornx and roticulato 
wings, the posterior ones until a folded anal 
space. They arc mostly large Insects, whoso lame aro 
aquatic and carnivorous. Corpdalus contains, the hcll- 
gramraite-fly, is a conspicuous member of the family. 
(Sec Corydaltu.) Chauhodce and Baphidia are other im- 
portant genera. 

Sialidan (sl-al'i-dnn), a. and ». I. a. Pertain- 
ing to tho family Sialida:, or having their char- 
acters. 

II. it. A member of tho family Sialida. 
Sialis (sl'a-lis), il. [NL. (Lntrerllo, 1809), < Gr. 
mails, also malavSpis, a kind of bird.] The typ- 
ical genus of tho Sialida. They hnvo no ocelli, n 
quadrangular protliomx, and wings without a ptcrostlgum. 
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sialolith (si'a-lo-litli), n. [< Gr. atalov, spit- 
tle, saliva, + lidos, stone.] A salivary calcu- 
lus. 

sialolithiasis (sHa-lo-li-thi'a-sis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. atalov, spittle, saliva, + 'iiBiaats, the disease 
of the stone : see lithiasis .] The production of 
salivary calculi. 

sialorrhea, sialorrhcea (sEa-lo-rfi'a), n. [NL., 
< Gr. c'talov, spittle, saliva, 4- frai'a, a flow, < 
i>eiv, flow.] Excessive flow of saliva ; ptyalism ; 
salivation. 

sialoschesis (sT-a-los'ke-sis), it. [NL.,< Gr. 
aialov, spittle, saliva, + axtms, retention, < 
cx €lv , °X elv > hold.] Suppression or rotention of 
tho salivary secretion. , 

siamang (se'a-mang), n. [= F. siamang, < Ma- 
lay siamang.) The gibbon Uylobatcs syndactyhts 
or Siamanga'syndactyla, the largest of the gib- 
bons, with extremely long arms, and the second 


Common Eastern or Wilson’s lilucbirtl 
{Sia/ta Stalls). 



Staniang (Siam aura tyniinctyln). 



The larvic arc aquatic and predator}*, living UBually in 
Bwift-running Btrenms, and leaving tlio water to pupate in 
earthen cells under ground. S. lutaria is a common Euro- 
pean species, the larva of which is UBed for bait. S. xnfu - 
mata is a common species In the eastern United States. 

sialismus (sT-a-lis'mus), n. [NL., < Gr. atalio- 
gis, a flow of saliva, < mallfciv, slaver, foam, < 
aialov, spittle, saliva.] Salivation; ptyalism. 

sialisterium (sl'a-lis-te'ri-um), n. ; pi. sialislc- 
ria _(-ii). [NL., (' Gr. maltarf/ptov, a bridle-bit, 
< aialov, spittle, saliva.] Ono of tbo salivary 
glands of an insect. Kirby. 

Sialogogic (si'a-lo-goj'ik), a. nnd n. [Also siala- 
gogic (seo sialogogue)-, < sialogogue + -fc.] I. 
a. Provoking or promoting an increased flow 
of saliva; tending to salivato; ptyalogogic. 

II.' n. A sialogogue. 

sialogogue (sl-al'o-gog), a. and tt. [Also siala- 
got/ae, the less common but otymologieally moro 
correct form ; < Gr. aialov, Ionic atelov, spittle, 
saljva, + n yuyis, loading, drawing forth, < dyetr, 
lead.] I, a. Producing a flow of saliva; pty- 
, alogogue. 

. XL «. A drug which produces a flow of saliva. 
, sialoid (si'a-loid), a. [< Gr. atalov , spittlo, 
saliva, + eldo?, form.] Pertaining to or resem- 
bling saliva. 


and third digits united to some extent. It is 
a very active arboreal ape, inhabiting Sumatra 
and tlio Malay peninsula. Seo gibbon. 
Siamanga (sl-a-maug'gii), it. [NL. (.T. E. Gray), 
< siamang, q. v.] That (tonus of gibbons, or 
snbgonus of Uylobatcs, which tho siamang rop- 
rosonts. 

Siamese (si-n-mes' or -muz'), a. nnd n. [= F. 
Siamois; us Siam (see def.) + -esc.) I. a. Of 
or pertaining to tho kingdom, tho people, or (in 
a limited sonso) tho dominant rnco of Siam. — 
Siamese architecture, tlmt form ot the architecture of 
tho (nr Itnst which was developed In Slum. Tlio most clinr- 
nctcrifitlo edifices nro pngodn.% ot which the apex hns n con- 
vcxly conical or domical shape. On civic buildings Blen- 
der splrc-liko pinnacles nnd combinations of steep gables 
are characteristic. Thcprotuslon nnd elaborateness ot or- 
nament In relief and In color nro of a barbarous richness.— 
Siamese coupling, In fire-engines, n Y-shnped coupling 
by which the power of two or more engines maybe united 
on ono hose. Scribner's Map., IX. 03.— Tho Siamese 
twins, two Siamese men, Chang nnd Eng (1811-74), who 
were joined to each other on the right and the left sldo re- 
spectively by n Bliort tubular cartilaginous hand, through 
which thefrllvors nnd hepatic vessels communicated, nml 
In the center of which was their common umbilicus. They 
were exhibited in Europe nnd America, and married nml 
settled In North Carolina. 

II. 11. 1. sing, nnd pi. An inhabitant or a na- 
tive, or inhabitants or natives, of Sinm, u "king- 
dom of Farther India, or Indo-Cbiua; specifi- 
cally, a member or tlio membors of tlio domi- 
nant rnco of tho kingdom, who constitute loss 
than half of tho population. — 2. Tho pro valent 
language of Siam, which in its basis is mono- 
syllabic nnd inflexible, exceptionally abound- 
ing in homonyms distinguishable only by vari- 
ations of tone. 

Siamese (sl-a-mSs' or-mez'), v. t. [< Siamese, 
71.] To join in tlio mannor of tlie Siamese 
twins; inosculate. Comparo Siamese coupling, 
under Siamese. [Recent.] 

Siam fever. Seo/ei-er 1 . 

Siam ruby. A name somotimes erroneously ap- 
plied to tho dark ruby spinel found with tbo 
rubies of Siam. 

sib (sib), v. [Early mod. E. also sibbe; < ME. 
sib, sibbe, sybbe, relationship, affinity, peace, a 
relation, < AS. sib, silb, syb, sybb, relationship, 
adoption, affinity, peace (ONorth. pi. sibbo, rel- 
atives), = OS. sibbia, relationship, = OFrios. 
sibba = MLG. sibbe = OHG. sibba, sippa, rela- 
tionship, peaco, MEG. G. sippe, relationship 
(G. sippen, pi., kinsmen), = Icel. sif, in sing, 
personified Sif, a goddess, pi. si£jar, relation- 
ship, _ affinity (cf. sift, affinity), = Goth, sibja, 
relationship ; cf. Skt. sabhya, fit for an assem- 
bly, trusty, < sabhd, an assembly, family, tribe. 
Cf. sib, a., sibred, and seo gossip.) 1. Kindred; 
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kin; kinsmen; a body of persons related by 
blood in any degree. . ' ■ 

Hare frendes sclie callid hurc to, 

Hure sibbe & hure kynnes men, 

With rcuful steuene sche spnk to hem. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 80. 

What’s rib or sire, to take the gentle slip, 

And in th’ exchequer rot for suretyship? 

Bp. Hall, Satires, V. i. 07. 
For the division of the clan thero are appropriate words 
in the old language. These words are Silt or Itin for the 
one part, and for the other part tho Wic. ... It is not 
clear whether the lower division ought to bo called the 
kin or the sib. IF. E. Hearn, Aryan Household, p. 288. 

2. A kinsman; a relative, near or remote; 
lienee, one closely allied to another; an inti- 
mate companion. 

Queen. . . . Lord Valois, our brother, king of France^ 
Because your highness hath been slack in homage. 

Hath Beizf/d Normandy into his hands. . . . 

IT. Edit’. . . . Tush, Sib. if this be all, 

Valois and I will Soon be friends again. 

- Marlowe, Edward II., iii. 2. 
Our puritans very site unto those fathers of the society 
[the Jesuits). 

Bp. Montagu, Appeal to Cicsar, p. 139. (Latham.) 

[Obsolete or provincial in botb uses.] 
sib (sib), a. [Early mod. E. also sibbe; < ME. 
sib, sibbe, syb, sybbe, ysyb, < AS. sib, sibb, gesib, 
gesibb, gesyb, related, kindred, = OFries. sibbe, 
sib as MLG. sibbe — OHG. sibbi, sippi, sippe, 
MHG. sippe = Icel. sift, related, having kinship 
or relation, = Gotb. *sibjis (in comp, nn-sibjis, 
lawless, wicked; cf. AS. unsib, discord, dissen- 
sion); with orig. formative -yn, < AS. sib, sibb, 
etc., kinship, relation: see sib, n. Sib, a., is 
thus a derivative of sib, n., with a formative 
which has disappeared. In its later use it is 
partly, like kindred, tin 1 , a., the noun used ad- 
joetively.] Having kinship or relationship; re- 
latod by consanguinity; having affinity ; akin; 
kindrod. [Now only prov. Eng. or' Scotch.] 
Yourekynrodo nyB but a fer kynrede, they been but Htel 
syb to yow, nnd the kyn of youro enemys been ny syb to 
hem. Chaucer, Tale of Alelibeus. 

let 

Tho blood of mine that's rib to him be suck’d 
From mo with leeches. 

Fletcher (and another). Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 2. 
By the religion of our holy church, they nro ower ribb 
thegltlicr. Scott, Antiquary, xxxiil. 

sibt (sib), r. t. [< sib, n. Cf. AS. sibbian, make 
pence.] To bringinto relation; establish a re- 
lationship between; mnko friendly. 

Lot’s try this Income, how ho stands, 

An’ elk us rib by slinkln’ hands. 

Tarras, Poems, p. 14. 
As mncli ribb’cl as sieve nnd raider that grew in the same 
wood together. Bag, rrovcrbinl Simile, p. 225. (Hares.) 

nibaryt, 11 . Same as civcry. 


physician (died about 1712).] 
gonus of rosneeous plants, now classed as a 
section of 1’otcntilla, from which its type, con- 
nected byinteraedinto species, is distinguished 
by polygamously dioecious flowers with usually 
less numerous stamens and carpels. The 6 spe- 
cies nro procumbent arctic nnd nlpino perennials, the 
chief of which, S. (Potcntilla) procuntbens, is a well-known 
arctic plant, nntive of North Amorica from the White and 
llocky Mountains nnd Sierras to Greenland nnd tlie Aleu- 
tian Islands, also in northern Asia and Europe, where in 
some of the Scotch Highlands it forms a characteristic 
part of the greensward. It bears small yellow flowers, 
and leaves of threo wedge-shaped leaflets, 
sibbendy (si-ben'di), «. Same as sebundy. 
sibbens, sivvens (sib'enz, siv'enz), n. [Also 
sibhi us ; said to be so called from its resembling 
a raspberry, < Gael, subhag , pi. subhan , a rasp- 
berry.] A severe form of syphilis, with skin- 
eruptions resembling yaws, endemic in Scot- 
land in tbo seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries. 

sibboletb. u. See shibboleth. 

Siberian (sl-be'ri-nn), a. and n. [= F. Siberian; 
< NL. Siberia (> I s . Sibcric, Sw. Dan, Sibericn) t 
G. Sibiricn , < Russ. Sibiri, Siberia.] I, a. Of or 
pertaining to Siberia, a large Russian posses- 
sion in northern Asia, extending from the Chi- 
nese empire to the Arctic ocean,^ Siberian apri- 
cot. See Primus.— -Siberian aquamarine, the blue- 
green aqimmnrine or beryl found in Siberin. The name is 
often incorrectly npplied to the light-blue and pale-green 
Siberian topaz, which very strikingly resembles aquama- 
rine.— Siberian bell-flower, Plati/codon grandifiorum, 
of the Campanulaceir, a desirable hardy garden flower 
with blue or white blossom e.— Siberian boil-plague, 
that form of anthrax of domestic animals which is ac- 
companied by carbuncles on various regions of the body, 
in the mouth, and on the tongue. These boils are most 
common in the anthrax fever of horses and cattle. — Sibe- 
rian buckthorn. See buckthorn, 1.— Siberian crab, 
Pynts baccata nnd (more commonly) P. prunifolia. They 
are cultivated for their flowers, but more for their nbun- 
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dant red and yellow fruit, which is highly ornamental and 
also excellent for Jelly, sweet pickles, etc.— Siberian dog, 
a variety of the dog which has small and erect ears, has the 
hair of its body and tall very long, and is distinguished 
for its steadiness, docility, and endurance of fatigue when 
UBed for the purpose of draft. In many northern countries 
Siberian dogs are employed for drawing sledges over the 
frozen snow.— Siberian oat. See oat, l (a).— Siberian 
oilseed, pea-tree, pine. See the nouns. — Siberian red- 
wood- Same as Siberian buckthorn.— Siberian rhodo- 
dendron. See rhododendron, 2 . — Siberian sable, topaz, 
etc. See the nouns.— Siberian stone-pine. See stone- 
pine (c), underpin^.— Siberian subregion, in zoogeog ., a 
subdivision of the Palearctic region, of which Siberia is 
the greatest section, approximately represented by Asia 
north of the Himalayas. 

. n : w * An inhabitant of Siberia. 

siberite (sl-be'rit), n. [< F. siberitc; as Si- 
beria + -ite 2 .] Eubellite (red tourmalin) from 
Siberia. 

sibiconjugate (sib-i-kon' jo-gat), a. and n. [< L. 
sibi, dat. sing, and pi. (gen. sui, aco. sc), them- 
selves (see sc), + conjugatus, conjugate.] I. 
a. Having parts con jugate to other parts; self- 
con jugate— Sibiconjugate triangle, a triangle which 
with reference to a given conic has each side the polar of 
the opposite angle. The modem theory of conics rests 
largely upon that of the sibiconjugate triangle. See figure 
under sc(f<onjuaale. 

H. n. A value self-conjugate, or conjugate to 
itself. Thus, the sibiconjugates of the involution (a, 6; 

. c, d) are the two values of x for which 


2x, 

*2 

a + 6, 

ah =0. 

c+d. 

cd 


sibilance (sib'i-lans), n. [< sibilan(t) + -cc.] 
The character or quality of being sibilant; 
also, a hissing sound. 

sibilancy (sib'i-lan-si), .n. [As sibilance (see 
-ci/).] Same as sibilance. 

Certainly Milton would not have avoided them for their 
nti/onCT/, he who wrote . . . verses that hisslike Medusa’s 
head in wrath. Lmcell, Among my Books, II. 280. 

sibilant (sib'i-lant), a. and n. [= F. sibilant 
= Sp. Pg. It. sibilantc, < L. sibi!an(t-)s, ppr. of 
sibilare, hiss: see sibilate.) I. a. Hissing; mak- 
ing or having a hissing sound: as, s and. z are 
sibilant letters. 

If a noun ends in a hissing or sibilant sound, . . . the 
J added sign of the plural makes another syllable. 

1 Whitney , Essentials of Eng. Grammar, § 123. 

Sibilant rile. See dry rule, nnder rale. 

II. n. An alphabetic sound that is uttered 
with hissing, as s and z, and sli and zh (in azure, 
etc.), also ch ( tsh ) and j (d:h). 

The Identification of the sibilants is the most difficult 
problem connected with the transmission of the Thtcni- 
cian alphabet to the Greeks. 

Isaac Taylor, Tile Alphabet, II. 83. 

sibilate (sib'i-lat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. sibilated, 
ppr. sibilating. [< L. sibilates, pp. of sibilare, 
LL. also sifilare, hiss, whistle, < sibilus (> It. 
Pg. sibilo = Sp. silbido), a hissing or whistling; 
with formative -ilus, < y sib, prob. imitative of 
a whistling sound. Cf. OBulg. osipnati, Russ. 
sipnuti, become hoarse, Bohem. sipeti, . hiss, 
Russ, sipovka, a pipe, sijili, a cockchafer, etc., 
and E. sip, stqj, regarded as ult. imitative. 
Hence (from L. through F.) E. siffle , q. v.] To 
pronounce with a hissing sound, like that of tho 
letter s or r; also, to mark with a character in- 
dicating such a pronunciation, 
sibilation (sib-i-la'shon), n. [= F. sibilation, < 
L. sibilare, pp. sibilates, hiss : see sibilate.'] Tho 
act of sibilating or hissing; the utterauco or 
emission of sibilant sounds; also, a hissing 
sound; in style, predominance or prominence 
of the sound of s. 

All mctalls quenched in water give a sibilation or hissing 
sound. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 17a. 

II sibilation is a defect in Greek odes, where the soften- 
ing effect of the vowel sounds is so potent, it is much 
more bo in English poetry, where the consonants domi- 
nate. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 273. 

sibilatory (sib'i-la-to-ri), a. [< sibilate + -ory.] 
Producing a hissing or sibilant effect. [Rare.] 
sibilons (sib'i-lus), a. [< L. sibilus, hissing, 
whistling, < sibilus, a hissing: see sibilate.] 
Hissing; sibilant. [Rare.] 

The grasshopper-lark began his sibilous note in my 
Helds last Saturday. G. White, Hut. Hist, of Selborne, L 16. 

sibilus (sib'i-lus), n. [NL. , < L. sibilus, a hiss- 
ing: see sibilate.] 1. A small flute or flageo- 
let used to teach singing birds. — 2. A sibilant 
rale ; tho presence of sibilant rdles. 
sibnesst (sib'nes), n. [< ME. sibnesse, < AS. 
*gesibncss (Lye), relationship, < gesib, related: 
see sib, «.] Relationship ; kindred. 

David, thou were bore of my kyn ; 

.. Eor thi godnesse art thou myn ; 

More for thi godnesse 
Then for eny sibnesse. 

Harrowing of Hell, p. 27. ( Halliwell .) 
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Siboma (sl-b5'ma), it. [NL. (C. Girard, 1856), 
a made word.] A genus of American cypri- 
noid fishes related to Phoxinus, variously lim- 
ited, by some restricted to S. crassicauda, of 
California. The species are sometimes called 
chub and mullet. 

Sibredt (sib'red), n. [< ME. sibredc, sibreden, 
sybrcdync, < AS. sibrteden, relationship, < sib, 
relationship, + reeden, condition : see -red, and 
cf. kindred, gossipred.] Relationship; kindred. 
Ffor the sybredyne of me, fore-sake noghte this offyee 
That thow ne wyrk my wylle, thow whatte watte it mencs. 

Sforte Arthurc (E. E. T. S.). 1. 691. 

For every man it schulde drede, 

. And nameliclie in his sibrede. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., viii. 

sibsib (sib'sib), n . [Imitative; cf. sicsac, etc.] 
A kind of ground-squirrel which occurs in the 
southern provinces of Morocco. Encyc . Brit,. 
XVI. 833. 

Sibthorpia (sib-thor'pi-a), n. [NL. (Linnceus, 
1737), named after John Sibthorp , an English 
botanist (1758-96).] A genus of gamopeta- 
lous plants of the order Scrophularincso and 
tribe Digitalcx , type of the subtribe Sibthor- 
piac. The flowers have a bell-shaped calyx, a corolla 
with very short tube and five to eight nearly equal spread- 
ing lobes, and four to seven stamens with sagittate an- 
thers. The fruit is a membranous compressed loculicidal 
capsule, the valves bearing the partitions on their middle. 
There are 6 species, natives of western Europe, Africa, 
and mountains in Nepal and South America. They are 
prostrate, rough-hairy herbs, often rooting at the joints, 
bearing alternate or clustered roundish scalloped or cleft 
leaves, and red or yellowish axillary flowers. S. Europcea, 
from its round leaves, is known as pennywort, penny-pies , 
and Cornish moneywort. 

sibyl (sib'il), n. [Formerly also sibyll; often 
misspelled sybil, sybill; also used as L., Sibylla; 
— D. sibillc = G. sibyllc = Sw. Sibylla = Dan. 
sibyllc = F. sibyllc = Pr. sibilla = Sp. sibila = 
Pg. sibilla , Sibylla = It. sibilla , < L. Sibylla , also 
sibulla , ML. also sibilla, < Gr. ci(iv7>la, a sibyl, 
prophetess ; formerly . explained as ‘ she who 
tells the will of Zeus/ < A tog fiovXi), the will of 
Zeus (A i6r, gen. of Zevg, Zeus, Jove; fiovTJi, 
will); or ‘the will of God/ < 6e6g (Doric aide), 
god, + pov)Ji, will ; but such explanation is un- 
tenable. The root is appar. oip-, which is per- 
haps = L. sib- in jjer-sibus, acute, wise, and re- 
lated to Gr. ao<p6g, wise (see sophist), and L. 
sapcrc , bb wise, perceive: see sapient , sagc^.~\ 
1. In anc. myth., one of certain woraon reputed 
to possess special powers of prophecy or divi- 
nation and intercession with the gods in behalf 
of those who resorted to them. Different writers 
mention from one to twelve sibyls, but the number com- 
monly reckoned is ten, enumerated as the Persian or Baby- 
lonian, Libyan, Delphian, Cimmerian, Erytlirican, Samian, 
Cumtcan, llellespontine or Trojan, Phrygian, and Tibur- 
tine. Of these the most celebrated was the Cumtcan 
sibyl (of Cumtc in Italy), who, according to the story, ap- 
peared before Tarquin the Proud and offered him nine 
books for sale. He refused to buy them, whereupon she 
burned three, and offered the remaining six at the original 
price. On being again refused, she destroyed three more, 
and offered the remaining three at the price she had asked 
for the nine. Tarquin, astonished at this conduct, bought 
the books, which were found to contain directions as to 
the worship of the gods and the policy of the Romans. 
These sibylline books, or books professing to have this 
origin, written in Greek hexameters, were kept with 
great care at Rome, and consulted from time to time by 
oracle-keepers under the direction of the senate. They 
were destroyed at the burning of the temple of Jupiter in 
83 B. o. Fresh collections were made, which were finally 
destroyed soon after A. D. 400. - The Sibylline Oracles re- 
ferred to by the Christian fathers belong to early ecclesi- 
astical literature, and are a curious mixture of Jewish and 
Christian material, with probably here and there a snatch 
from the older pagan source. In composition they seem to 
be of various dates, from the second century before to the 
third century after Christ. 

Sibylle [F.], . . . Sybill, one of the tenne Sybill w, . . . 
a Prophetesse. Cotgrave. 

Hence — 2. An old woman professing to be a 
prophetess or fortune-teller; a sorceress. 

A sibyl, that had number’d in the world 
The sun to course two hundred compasses. 

Shak., Othello, iii. 4. 70. 
A sibyl old, bow-bent with crooked age, 

That far events full wisely could presage. 

Milton, Vac. Ex., 1. 69. 

I know a maiden aunt of a great family who is one of 
these antiquated Sibyls, that forebodes and prophesies 
from one end of the year to the other. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 7. 

Sibylla (si-bil'ii), n . ; pi. sibylUe (-5). [L. : see 
sibyl] Same as sibyl, 1. Shale., M. of V., i. 2. 
116. 

sibyllic (si-birik), a. [= Pg. sibillico, sibyllico; 
as sibyl + -ic.] Of sibylline character; like a 
sibyl. [Rare.] 

“H. II.” . . . can, when Bhe likes, be sibyllic enough to 
be extremely puzzling to the average mind. 

The Nation, XI. 390. 
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sibylline (sib'i-lin or -lin), a. [= OF. sibyllin, 
sibilin, F. sibyllin = Sp. sibilino = Pg. sibulino, 
sibyllino = It. sibiltino, < L. sibyllinus, of a sibyl 
( sibyllini libri or versus, the sibylline hooks or 
verses), < Sibylla, a sibyl: see sibyl.] 1. Per- 
taining to the sibyls or their productions; 
uttered, written, or composed by sibyls; like 
the productions of sibyls: as, sibylline leaves; 
sibylline oracles; sibylline verses. 

Some wild prophecies we have, as the Haramel in the 
elder Edda; of a rapt, earnest, sibylline sort. Carlyle. 

2. Prophetical ; especially, obscurely or enig- 
matically oracular ; occult; cabalistic. 

The sibylline minstrel lay dying in the City of Flowers. 

Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 149. 
Sibylline books, Sibylline Oracles. Seo sibyl, ]. 
sibyllist (sib'i-list), n. [< Gr. ot{3v'A'A.icT7/c, a 
seer, a diviner, < aifivXla, a sibyl: seo sibyl.] 
A believer in sibylline prophecies ; especially, 
one of the early Christians who gave forth or 
accepted the oracular utterances which were 
collected in so-called sibylline books. 

Celsus charges the Christians with being sibyllists. 

S. Sharpe, Hist. Egypt from Earliest Times, xv. § 65. 

To show among some of the Sibyllists a very close ac- 
quaintance with the Teaching of the Apostles. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., YI. 401. 

sic 1 (sik), a. A Scotch form of such. 
sic 2 (sik), adv. [L. sic, OL. seic, sice, so, thus, 
< "si, locative form of pron. stem sa, that, +-cc, 
a demonstrative suffix.] So ; thus : a word of- 
ten inserted within brackets in quoted matter 
after an erroneous word or date, an astonisbing 
statement, or the like, as an assurance that 
the citation is an exact reproduction of the 
original : as, “It was easily [sic] to see that he 
was angry.” — Sic passim, bo generally or through- 
out.; tile same everywhere (in the book or writing men- 
tioned). See passim. 

sic 3 (sik), interj. A call to pigs or to sheep. 

[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
sic 4 , v. t. See sick 2 . 

Sicambrian (si-kam'bri-an), n. [Also Sigam- 
brian; < L. Sicambri, Sygambri, Sugambri (Gr. 
SiiyapPpot, Toiryapppoi, 2oi>Kapf)poi), a German 
tribe (see def.).] Amemberof apowerful Ger- 
manic tribe in ancient times, afterward merged 
in the confederation of the Franks. 

Captive epithets, like huge Sicambrians, thrust their 
broau shoulders between us and the thought whose pomp 
they decorate. Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 384. 

sicamoret, n. An obsolete form of sycamore. 
Pcacliam. 

Sicanian (si-ka'ni-an), a. and n. [< L. Sicanius, 
Sicanian, < Sicanvs, a., Sicani (Gr. Xatavoi, > Zi- 
mvia (L. Sicania ), Z imviKdg), the Sicanians (see 
def.).] I. a. Of or pertaining to tbe Sicani- 
ans. 

II. n. One of the primitive inhabitants of 
Sicily, found there on the arrival of the Sicu- 
lians, or Sicilians proper, 
sicarius (si-ka'ri-us), n.; pi .sicarii (-1). [L. (< 
LGr. Z tmptoi, the Jewish Sicarii), < sica, a dag- 
ger.] An assassin; specifically [cap.], one of 
a class of assassins and zealots in Palestine in 
the later years of Nero’s reign. They are re- 
ferred to in Acts xxi. 38. 

Sicca (sik'ii), a. [< Hind, sikka, in some dia- 
lects sika, Marathi sikka, sika, a coin so call- 
ed, also a coining-die, a mark, seal, signet, = 
Pers. sikka l < Ar. sikka, a coining-die.] Newly 

coined : said of the rupee In India Sicca rupee, 

originally, a newly coined rupee, valued at a premium over 
those which were worn or supposed to be worn by use ; 
later (1793), a rupee coined by order of the government of 
Bengal, and bearing the impress of the nineteenth year 
of the Great Mogul. The sicca rupee was abolished as 
a current coin in 1836. It was richer in silver than the 
“Company's rupee.” 

siccan (sik'an), a. [Formerly also sicken, sickin 
(= Dan. sikken)-. see sic 1 , such.] Such; such 
like; such kind of: as, siccan a man; siccan 
times. [Scotch.] 

Thair heidis heisit with ticJrin snillis. 

Maitland, I’oems, p. 185. (Jamieson.) 

And so, ae morning, siccan a fright as I got ! 

Scott, IVaverley, lxiv. 

siccant (sik'ant), a. [< L. siccan(t-)s, ppr. of 
siccare, dry : "see siccate.] Same as siccative. 
Siccar (sik'iir), a. See sicker. 
siccate (sik'at), v. t . ; pret. and pp : sicc'ated, 
ppr. siccating. [< L. skeatus, pp. of siCQarc, 
dry, dry up, < siccus, dry. Cf. sack 3 , desiccate.] 
To dry ; especially, to dry gradually for preser- 
vation in unaltered form, as a plant or leaf, 
siccation (si-ka'shon), n. [< L. siccatio(n-), a 
drying, < siccare, dry : see siccate.] The act or 
process of drying; especially, gradual expul- 
sion of moisture. 
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siccative (sik'a-tiv), a. and n. [= F. siccatif, < 
LL. siecativus, that makes dry, < L. siccarc, dry: 
seesiccatc.] I. a. Drying; causing to become 
dry, or to dry up. 

■ So did they with the juice of Cedars, which by tile ex- 
treatn bitternesse and siccative faculty . . . forthwith sub- 
dued the cause of interior corruption. 

Sctndys, Travniles, p. 105. 
It is well known that cotton-seed oil is a semi-drying 
oil having strong siccative properties at the temperature 
of 212° F. Sci. d liter. , N. S., LVIII. 2G1. 

II. n. In painting, any material added to an 
oil-paint to hasten the drying of the oil; ndryor. 
Siccative is more of a book-word, dryer being 
the term commonly used by painters, 
sicciflc (sik-sif'ik), a. [< L. siccus, dry, + fa- 
ccrc, mako: seo -fie.'] Causing dryness, 
siccity (sik'si-ti), it. [< F. siccitd = Pr. siccitat 
= It. siccita, < L. siccita(1-)s, dryness, < siccus, 
dry: see siccatc.] Dryness; aridity; absence 
of moisture. 

Fire doth predominate In calidity, 

And then the next degree is siccity. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 117. 
They speak much of the elementary quality of siccity or 
drieness. Bacon, Hist. Life and Death. 

sice 1 (sis), n . [Also size, and formerly sysc, syiss, 
sis, sisc ; < ME. sis, st/s, < OP. six, < L. sex, six: 
see 1. The number six at dice. 

Tliy sys Fortune hath turned into as. 

Chaucer , Monk’s Tale, 1. C71. 
But then my study was to cog the dice, 

And dexterously to throw the lucky sice. 

Drydcn, tr. of Persius’s Satires, ill. 03. 
2. Sixpence. HaUiwcll . [Eng, cant.] 
sice 2 , syce (sis), n. [Also soice; < Hind, sdis, 
sdis, < Ar. sdis , scyis, a horso-kcoper.] In Ben- 
gal, a groom; a horse-keeper; an attendant 
■who follows on foot a mounted horseman or a 
carriago. 

All visits are made on horseback In Simla, as the dis- 
tances are often considerable. You ride quietly along, ami 
the mice follows you, walking or keeping pace with your 
gentle trot, as the case may be. 

F. M. Crawford, Mr. Isaacs, iv. 

Siceliot (si-sol'i-ot), a. and n. [Also Sikeliot; 

< Gr. Zine?.t<o7w, a Sicilian Greok or a Siculian, 

< 2tue?Ja, Sicily: see Sicilian.'] I. a. Of or per- 
taining to the Sieeliots. 

These Siceliot cities formed a fringe round tho Sicell 
and Sicani of the interior. Eneyc . Brit., XI. 93. 

II. n. 1. A Greok settler in Sicily'. — 2. A 
Siculian. 

sicerf, n. [ME. : see cider.] Strong drink. 

This Sampson never ricer drank nc wyn. 

Chaucer, Monk's Tale, 1. 03. 
sich 1 (sich), a. and pron. A variant of such , for- 
merly in good use, but now only dinloctul. 

He . . . rather joyd to bee then seemcn rich, 

For both to beam! seeme to him wns labor Hch. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. vil. 20. 

sich 2 (sich), v. and n. A Scotch form of sigh*. 
sicht 1 (siclit), n. A Scotch form of sight 1 . 
sicht 2 (sicht), v. and n. A Scotch form of sigh 1 . 
Sicilian (si-sil'ian), a. and n. [= F. sicilien = 
Sp. Pg. It. Siciliano (cf. L. Sicilien sis] ), < L. 
Sicilia, Gr. ItuclJa, Sicily, < Siculi, Gr. 2ikc?.oI, 
the Sicilians, Siculus, Gr. Sicilian (a. 

and n., ndj. usually S^T/zxdf).] I, a. Of or per- 
taining to Sicily (a largo island in the Medi- 
terranean, south of Italy, now belonging to tho 

kingdom of Italy) or its inhabitants Sicilian 

architecture, a special development of medieval archi- 
tecture peculiar to Sicily. It is characterized by a fusion 
of the Norman and the later French Pointed styles of the 
foreign race dominant from the eleventh to the thirteenth 
century, with local Byzantine and Saracenic elements. Sev- 



eral of its monuments are of superb effect, particularly in 
their interior decoration, notably the Cnpella del I’nla- 
dini in tho royal palace at Palermo, and the great cathe- 
dral of Mon reale, the whole Interior wall-surfaces of both 
being covered with mosaics which are among the most 
magnificent in color that exist. There is also dccora- 
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tive sculpture of great excellence.— Sicilian beet. See 
bcett.— Sicilian embroidery, fancy work done with thin 
translucent materials, and consisting in the application 
of a pattern cut out of cambric, or the like, upon a back- 
ground of similar 'material, so that the pattern shows 
thicker and more opaque than the ground.— Sicilian 
pottery. See pottery .— Sicilian saffron, an autumnal 
crocus, C. lonyijlorus (C. odorus), or the product said to be 
obtained from it. — Sicilian sumac. See sumac.— Si- 
cilian Vespers, the name given to a general massacre 
of the French residents of Sicily by the native inhabitants, 
in 1282, in revenge for the cruelties of the former as the 
dominant race under the French king of Sicily and Na- 
ples, Charles of Anjou. The rising began in Palermo on 
Easter Monday', at the stroke of the vesper-bell, the con- 
certed signal, and resulted in the expulsion of Charles and 
the introduction of Spanish rule. 

II. M. A native or a naturalized inhabitant 
of Sicily; specifically, a member of the indige- 
nous Sicilian race, now a mixture of many 
races who in former times successively colo- 
nized parts of tho island. See Siculian. 
siciliano, siciliana (si-sil-i-ii'no, -nii ; It. pron. 
se-cho-li-ii/no, -nil), n . [It., masc. and fern.: 

see Sicilian.] 1. A dance of tho peasants of 
Sicily in rather slow movement, accompanied 
with singing. — 2. Music for such a dance or in 
its rhythm, which is soxtuplo and moderately 
slow, resembling tho pastorale, and frequently 
written in tho minor inode, it was common in tho 
last century in vocal music and ns the slow movement 
of sonntns. Also marked alia riciliana. 

sicilienne (si-sil-i-eu')? v. [F., fem. of sicilien, 
Sicilian.] A textilo fabric of silk with a ribbed 
surface; a superior kind of poplin. 
sick 1 (sik), a. [< ME. sik, sic, syk , sike, syke, 
seek , seke, sek, scok, < AS. scoc, sick, having dis- 
ease or wounds ( fyllc-scoc , ‘fall-sick/ having 
the fallingsickness, epileptic, dcofol-scdc , 1 devil- 
sick/ possessed by a devil, demoniac, munath- 
scoc, ‘ month-sick * (moon-sick), lunatic), = OS. 
sine, scok, siak , sicc = OFries. sick, siak , sek = 
MD. sick, D. sick = MLG. sek, LG. sick = OHG. 
sitth, si oh, MHG. G. sicch = Icol. sjukr = Sw. sjuk 
= Han. syg = Goth, sinks, sick; from a strong 
verb, Goth, sinkan (pret. sank), be sick; per- 
haps related to OHG. *stcah, MHG. swach, G. 
schwach (> Ban. Sw. svag), weak, feeble.] 1. 
Affected with or suffering from physical disor- 
der; more or less disabled by aisenso or bad 
health; seriously indisposed; ill: ns,tofnlls/cA'; 
to bo sick of a fover; a very sick man. 

And thcr myself lay seke by the space of vj wckys. 

Torkington, DInric of Eng. Travel 1, p. 57. 

1 have been minded many times to have been a friar, 
namely when I was sore sick and diseased. 

Latimer, Remains, p. 332. 
In poison there Is physic; and these news, 

Having been well, that would have made me rick, 
Being rick, have In some measure made mo well. 

Shak., 2 lien. IV., i. 1.1SS. 

And when Jesus wns coino into Fctcr’s house, he snw 
his wife's mother laid, nnd rick of n fever. Mat. viil. 14. 
A Kindlier influence reign’d ; and cveryuiicrc 
Low voices with the ministering hand 
Hung round the rick. Tennyson, Princess, vli. 

2. Iii a restricted sense, affected with nausea; 
qunlmisli ; inclined to vomit, or actually vomit- 
ing ; attended with or tending to cause vomit- 
ing : as, sick at tho stomach. Formerly, nnd still 
generally In tho United States, soused without conscious 
differentiation from sense 1. See syn. below. 

I was pitifully rick all the Voyage, for the Weather wns 
rough, and tho Wind untowards. IIowcll, Letters, I. 1. 5. 

Whenever a sea wns on they were all extremely sick. 

Ji\ S. Gilbert, Bumboat Woman's Story’. 

Figuratively — 3. Seriously disordered, infirm, 
or unsound from any cause; perturbed; dis- 
temporod; enfeebled*: used of mental and emo- 
tional conditions, and technically of states of 
some material things, especially of mercury in 
relation to amalgamation : as, to bo sick at 
heart; a sick -looking vehicle. 

I charge you, . . . tell him that I am sick of love. 

Cant. v. 8. 

'Tis meet we all go forth 
To view the rick nnd feeble parts of France. 

Shak., Hen. V., II. 4. 22. 

It wns n tone 

Such ns rick fancies in n new-mado grave 
Might hear. Shelley, Revolt of Islam, v. 27. 

Tho quicksilver constantly became sick, dragged in 
Btrings after the mullers, and lost apparently all its nat- 
ural nfllnlty for gold. U re, Diet., II. 690. 

4. In a depressed state of mind for want of 
something; pining; longing; languishing: with 
for: as, to bo sick for old scones or friends. 
Compare homesick. 

It well may serve 

A nursery to our gentry', who are rick 
For breathing and exploit. 

Shak., All’s Well, i. 2. 10. 

5. Disgusted from satiety; having a sickening 
surfeit : with of: as, to be sick of flattery or of 
drudgery. 


sick 

The commonwealth is rick of their own choice ; 
Their over-greedy love hath surfeited. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., L, 3. 8S. 

She 's rick of the young shepherd that bekissed her. 

B. J orison, Sad Shepherd, L 2. 

6. As a specific euphemism, confined in child- 
bed; parturient. — 7. Tending to make one sick, 
in any sense. [Rare.] 

You have some rick offence within your mind. 

Shak., J. C., ii. 1. 268. 

8. Indicating, manifesting, or expressive of 
sickness, in any sense ; indicating a disordered 
state; sickly: as, a sick look. [Now only col- 
loq. or slang.] 

Why, how now? do you speak in tho sick tune? 

Shak., Much Ado, iii. 4. 42. 

9. Spawning, or in the milk, as an oyster; poor 
and watery, as oysters after spawning. — 10. 
Naut., out of repair; unfit for service: said of 
ships or boats. Sometimes used in compounds, 
denoting tho kind of repairs needed: as, iron- 
sick, nail -sick, paint-sick. 

If you put the Limber out to-night she’ll be turned over 
. . . and sucked down by the swell. And the Shelley, she 
lays down at X, rick of paint. 

E. S. Sheppard, Counterparts, Int. 

Sly boat’s kinder glv’ out. She ain’t nothin’ more ’n 
nnil-sicA’, though. Harper's Weekly, XXXIV. 554. 

Ministers of the sick. See minister.— Oil of the sick. 
Sec holy oil, under oil. — The sick man. See man. — To 
he sick Of the idlest. S eeidle. [Sick is used as the first or 
the second element of some compounds, the other element 
in the former case naming something used for or on ac- 
count of the sick or a sick person, and in the latter ex- 
pressing the cause or occasion of sickness : as, rick’ bed, 
-room, -diet, etc.; lovc-rick ; liom erick. ] = Syn. Sick, III, 
Ailing, Unwell, Diseased, Morbid, Sickly. Sick and ill are 
general words for being positively out of a healthy state, 
ns ailing nnd unwell arc in some sense negative and there- 
fore weaker words for the same thing. There has been 
some tendency hi England to confine rick to the distinc- 
tive sense of ‘nnuseated,’ but in America the word lias con- 
tinued to hnvc its original breadth of meaning, ns found 
in the Bible and in Shnkspcrc. Diseased follows the ten- 
dency of disease to be specific, as in diseased lungs, or a 
diseased leg— that is, lungs or a leg affected by a certair 
disease; but the word may be used in a general way. Mor- 
bid is a more technical or professional term, indicating 
that which is not healthy or does not act in a healthy way ; 
tho word Is also the one most freely used in figurative 
senses: as, morbid sensitiveness, self-consciousness, or ir- 
ritability. Sick and ill apply to a Btate presumably tem- 
porary, however severe ; sickly indicates a state not quite 
equal to sickness, but more permanent, because of an un- 
derlying lack of constitutional vigor. Sec illness, debility, 
disease. 

My dnughter has been rick, and she is now far from well. 

Howells, Undiscovered Country, xi. 
And now my sight fails, and my brain Is giddy. 

0 mo I come near me ; now I am much ill. 

Shak., 2 nen. IV., iv. 4. 111. 

A voice 

Of comfort and an open hand of help . . . 

To ailing wlfo or wailing infancy 

Or old bedridden palsy. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
The lady on my arm is tired, unwell, 

And loyally I’ve promised she shall say 

No harder word this evening than . . . good-night. 

Mrs. Broxcning, Aurora Leigh, v. 
Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., IH.l. 27. 

Most evidently nil that has been morbid in Christian 
views of tho world has resembled the sickliness of early 
youth rather than tho decay of age. 

J. B. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 145. 
Then moving homeward came on Annie pale, 
Nursing tho sickly babe, her latest-born. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

sick 1 (sik), r. [< ME. syken, silken, scckcn, sc- 
ken = D. sicken = OHG. siuchan, siuhlian, siu- 
clieit, siuhhcn, siuhhon, MHG. G. sicchcn ; from 
tho adj. ; cf. Gotli. siltkan (strong verb), fall 
sick: seo sick 1 , «.] I. intrans. To grow sick; 
bocomo sick or ill. 

Our great-grondflire, Edward, sick'd nnd died. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 128. 

ii. trails. To make sick; sicken. 

His piercing beams I never shall endure, 

They sicke mo of afatall Calenture. 

ITeytcood, Apollo nnd Daphne (Works, 1874, VI. 2SS>). 

sick 2 (sik), r. t. [A vnr.'pron. of sec/.-.] 1. To 

seek; chase; set upon: used in the imperative 
in inciting a dog to chase or attack a person or 
an animal: often with prolonged sibilation: as, 
sick or s-s-sick ’im, Boso! 

,l Sic ’em, Andy!” screamed Granny. “Sic ’em, Bud! 
Sic 'em ! ric ’em ! ” The growls and snarls of the fighting 
animals [dogs nnd racoons] . . . made a terrific din. 

Golden Days (Philadelphia), Sept. 6, 1890. 

Hence — 2. To cause to seek or pursue; incite 
to make an attack; set on by the exclamation 
“Sick!” as, to sick a dog at a tramp; I’ll sick 
the constable on you. [Prow, U. S.] 

That thar ’Cajah Green, he rick-ed him [a dog] on all 
the time. M. N. Murfree, Great Smoky Mountains, xL 



sick-bay 

sick-bay (sih. ba), n. A compartment on board 
a man-of-war or a troop-ship for the accommo- 
dation and treatment of sick and wounded, 
sick-bed (sik'bed), n. A bed to which one is 
confined by sickness. 

Pray, Mother, be careful of yourself, and do not over- 
walke yourself, -for that Is wont to bring you upon a sick 
ted. John Strype, in Ellis’s Letters, p. 177. 

sick-berth (sik'bSrth), «. Same as sick-lay. 
sick-brained (sik'brand), a. Mentally disor- 
dered. 

sick-call (sik'kal), 71 . 1. A military call, sound- 
ed on a drum, bugle, or trumpet, to summon sick 
men to attend at the hospital— 2. A summons 
for a clergyman to minister to a sick person, 
sicken (sik'n), p. [= led. sjukna = Sw. sfukna 
= Dan. sygnc, become sick ; as sick 1 4* -cn 1 . Cf. 
ft&h t’.] I. intrans. 1. To fall sick; fall into 
ill health; become ill: used of persons, animals, 
or plants: as, the fowl-sickened; the vine sick- 
ened. 

My Lord of Southampton and his eldest Son sickened at 
the Siege, and died at Berghen. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 15. 
Some who escape the Fury of the Wave 
Sicken on Earth, and sink into a Grave. 

* Prior , Ode to George Villiers. 

2. To experience a sickening sensation; feel 
nauseated or disgusted : as, to sicken at the sight 
- of squalor. 
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with recession of the accent, as the Teut. forms 
indicate), without care: see secure and sure, 
which are thus doublets of sicker. The intro- 
duction of a L. adj., having appar. no special 
eccl. or legal or other technical meaning, into 
Teut. at so early a period (before tho 7th cen- 
tury) is remarkable ; prob. a technical use ex- 
isted, or the adj. came in through the verb 
(OHG. sihhoron , justify, clear (in a court), etc.).] 
Sure; certain; assured; secure; firm; safe. 
[Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

With me tliei lefte nlle theire thyng, 

That I am sicur of theire comyng. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 48, f. 48. {Halliwell.) 

Setting my staff \vi' a' my skill 
To keep me sicker. 

Hums, Death and Doctor Hornbook. 

"I doubt,” said Bruce, “that I have slain the Bed Co- 
myn.” “Do you leave such a matter to doubt?” said 
Kirkpatrick. “I will make sicker .” 

Scott, Tales of a Grandfather, 1st ser., vi. 

Sickert (sik'6r), adv . [< ME. * sikerc , sekerc; < 
sicker, c r.] Certainly; indeed; surely; firmly; 
securely; confidently; safely. 

That shall help the of thy doloure, 

As sekere ns bred ys made of floure. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 217. 
Sicker, now I see thou speakest of spight. 

Snep. Ca 



The stars awhile withheld their glearay light, 
And sxck'ned to behold the fatal night. 


Spenser , Shep. Cal., May. 
The nurice she knet the knot. 

And O 8he knet it sicker. 

Laird of Waristoun (Child’s Ballads, III. 111). 
IT. L. Lewis, tr. of Statius's Thebahl, v. sickerf (sik'er), r. t. [< ME. sikcrcn, sebiren (= 
I hate, abhor, spit, sicken at him. OS. sicoron = OFries. sikria, Siberia, sikura 

Tennyeem, Lucretius. _ MLG. sekeren = OHG. sihhoron, MHG. G. 
3. To lose force or vitality; become weakened, sichcrn = Dan. sikrc), make safe, secure; from 
impaired, or deteriorated: said of things (in the adj.] To secure; assure; make certain or 
technical use, especially of mercury: compare safe: plight: betroth. 
mortification, 1 (d)). 

When love begins to sicken and decay, 

It nseth an enforced ceremony. 


Now be we duchesses, bothe I and ye, 

And sikered to the regals of Athenes. 

Chaucer , Good Women, 1. 2128. 


3ife I say the sothely, and sekire the my trowthe, 

No surggone in Salarne sallc save the bettyre. 

Morte Arthure (E.E. T. S.), 1. 2585. 


Shak., J. C., iv. 2. 20. 

All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 4G. 

It [mercury] sirtaij, as the minerputs it, and “flours," sickerlyt (sik'er-li). adv. [< ME. Siberia, sgb- 
forming into a sort of scum on the surface. er , m rhj, Sikcrlichc, siberlibe (= D. 

tt ■, rp . , LA.ll.4io. sel;erlijl . _ MLG. seberliben, sekerken = OB.G . 

II. trails. I. To make sick, bmig into a dis- sichiirltcho , MHG. sichcrlichc, G. sichcrlich = Sw. 
ordered state or condition; affect with disease, sdkerVigcn r = Dan. sikkerliq ) ; < sicker 4 -lift. 
or (more commonly) with some temporary dis- Doublet of securely and surely.-] Same as sicker. 


order or indisposition, as nausea, vertigo, or 
languor: ns, the bad odors sickened him. 

Why should one Earth, one Clime, one Stream, one Breath, 

Raise this to Strength, and sicken that to Death? 

Prior , Solomon, i. 

Through the room 
The Bweetness sickened her 

Of musk an^myrrh ^ ^ ^ sickerneSS (sik' fer-nes ) , ! 

_ m , „ . , . <Ji/l‘/>rnpp striYnn.v.vo .CMfciri 

2. .To make mentally sick; cause to feel nau- 
seating contempt or disgust. See sickening. 

Mr. Smith eudeavored to attach himself to me with sucli 
officious assiduity and impertinent freedom that lie quite 
sickened me. miss Blimey, Evelina, xlvi. 

3. To make nauseatingly weary (of) or dissat- 
isfied (with) ; cause a disgusted dislike in : with 
of: as, this sickened him of his bargain. — 4f. To 
bring into an unsettled or disordered state ; im- 
pair; impoverish: said of things. 

I do know 

Kinsmen of mine, three at the least, that have 
By this so sicken'd their estates that never 
They shall abound as formerly. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., 1. 1 . 82. sick-fallen (sik'fa'ln), a. Struck down with 
sickener (sik'n-fcr), n. Something that sickens, sickness or disease. [Rare.] 
in any sense; especially, a cause of disgust, Vast confusion waits, 

antipathy, or aversion ; a reason for being sick As doth a raven on a sick-falVn beast, 

of something. [Rare.] . Shak., K. John, iv. 3. 152. 

It was plain this lucky shot had given them a sickener sick-flag (sik flag), it. A yellow flag indicating 
of their trade. R. L. Stevenson, Master of Ballantrac, ii. the presence of disease, displayed at a quaran- 
sickening (sik'n-ing), p. a. Making sick; caus- J* ne station, or on board a ship in quarantine, 
ing or tending to cause faintness, nausea, dis- to prevent unauthorized communication. Also 

• - * - - called quarantine-fiag. 

sick-headache (sik'bed'ak), n . Headache ac- 
companied by nausea ; especially, megrim, 
sickish (sik'ish), a. [(sick 1 4 - ish 1.] 1. In a 
disordered condition or state of health; out of 
proper condition; sickly. 

Not the body only, but the mind too (which commonly 
follows the temper of the body), is sickish and indisposed. 

Hakemll, Apology, p. 296. 
Whereas the soul might dwell in the body as a palace 
of delight, she finds it a crazy, sickish , rotten cottage, in 
danger, every gust, of dropping down. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 330. 


nebre-aftir y hope-ful sikirly 
For to come to that blis ageyn. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 51. 
Whoso willc go be Londe thorgbe the Lond of Baby- 
lone, where the Sowdan dwellethe commonly, he mosto 
gete Grace of him and Leve, to go more sikerly thorghe 
tho Londes and Contrees. Mandcville, Travels, p. 34. 

,, n. [< ME. siberncssc, 
sgbernes, sikirncssc, sgkirncs, sckirncs; < sicker 
+ -ness. Doublet of sccurcness and surcncss.] 
The state of being sicker or secure^ security; 
safety. [Obsoleto or Scotch.] 

A ful gretc charge hath he with-outyne fade that his 
worship kepitho in sikernesse. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 76. 
Thus mene I, that were a gret folye, 

To putten that sykemesse in jupartye. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1512. 
In sickernesst, assuredly; certainly; of a truth. 

Ho is a foolein sikernesse, 

That with daunger or Btoutenesse 
Rebelleth there he shulde plese. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1935. 


sick - 


gust, or loathing: as, sickening sounds; 
ening servility. 

Alp turn'd him from the sickening sight. 

Byron, Siege of Corinth, xvii. 

Life hung on her consent; everything else was hopeless, 
confused, sickening misery. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vi. 13. 

sickeningly (sik'n-ing-li), adv. In a sickening 
manner; so as to sicken or disgust. 

Then ensued a sickening contest, sickeningly described. 

Athcnzcum, No. 3254, p. 302. 

Sicker (sik'Gr), a . [Sc. also siccar , sikker , etc.; 

< ME. siker, sikir , sekir, syker , sicur , < AS. *sicor, 2. Somewhat sick or nauseated; slightly qualm- 
late AS. siker — OS. sicur , sicor = OFries. siker, • isb; disgusted: as, a sickish feeling. — 3. Mak- 
sikur = D. zekerr= MLG. seker = OHG. sichur, ing slightly sick ; sickening; nauseating: as, a 
sihliar , sichure , sichiure, MHG. G. sicker Dan. siclcish taste or smell. 

sikker — Sw. saker — W. sicr (< E.), without sickiskly (sik'isli-li), adv. In a sickish man- 
care, secure, safe, < L. securus (later sc cur us, ner. 


sickless 

sickislmess (sik'isb-nes), n. The state of being 
sickish. 

sicklatount. m. Same as ciclaton. 
sickle (sik'l), ii. [< ME. sikcl, sykel , sykyl , sikul, 
siclc , < AS. sicol, sicul , sicel = AID. sickel , D. 
sikkcl = MLG. sekele , LG. sekclc , sckcl = OHG. 
sihhila, sihila, sichila , MHG. G. sickel = Dan. 
segl, a sickle, = It. segolo, a hatchet, < L. secu- 
la, a sickle (so called by the Campanians, the 
usual L. word being falx: see falx), < sccarc , 
cut : see secant. Cf. scythe (AS. sigtke , sithc) 
and saw 1 (AS. saga), from the Teut. form of 
the same verb.] I. A reaping-hook; a curved 
blade of steel (anciently also of bronze) having 
the edge on the inner 
side of the curve, with a 
short handle or haft, for 
cutting -with the right 
hand grain *or grass 
which is grasped by the 
left. The sickle is the oldest 
of reaping-instruments, and 
still continues in use for some 
purposes, including in certain sickle with Serrated Edge, 
localities the gathering of 

crops. Sickles were formerly sometimes serrated, or made 
with sharp sloping teeth; the ordinary smooth-edged 
sickles are now sometimes called grass-knives or grass- 
hooks. 

Knyves crooked 

For vyne and bough with sithes, sides hocked, 

And crofeed sithes kene upon the bake. 

Palladium, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 42. 

Thou shalt not move a sickle unto thy neighbour’s 
standing corn. Deut. xxiii. 25. 

In the vast field of criticism on which we are entering 
innumerable reapers have already put their sickles. 

v Macaulay, Milton. 

2. A sickle-shaped sharp-edged spur or gaff 
formerly used ‘in cock-fighting. 

Note that on Wednesday there will be a single battle 
fought with Sickles, after the East India manner. And on 
Thursday there will be a Battle Royal, one Cock with a 
Sickle, and 4 Cocks with fair Spurs. 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

[I. 301. 

The Sickle, a group of stars in the constellation Leo, hav- 
ing the form of a sickle. 

sick-leave (sik'lev), n. Leave of absence from 
duty granted on account of physical disability. 

Sir Thomas Cecil was returning on sick-leave from Ills 
government of the Brill. 

Motley, Hist. Netherlands, I. 424. 

sicklebill (sik'l-bil), n. A name of various 
birds whose bill is sickle-shaped or falciform; 
a saberbill. (a) Those of the genera Drepanis, Dre - 
panomis, and some allied forms. (6) Those of the genus 
Epimachus. (c) The humming-birds of the genus Eutox- 
eres, in which the bill is falcated in about the quadrant 
of a circle, (d) The sabcrbills of the genus Xiphorhynchus. 
(e) The long-billed curlew of the United States, Numenxus 
longirostris. Sec cuts under Drepanis, Epimachus, Eu- 
toxeres, saberbill, and curlew. 

sickle-billed (sik'l-bild), a. Having a falcate 
or falciform bill, as a bird; saber-billed. 
sickled(sik'ld), a. [< sicblc + -ed-.’] Furnished 
with or bearing a sickle. 

When autumn’s yellow lustre gilds the world. 

And tempts the sickled swain into the field. 

Thomson, Autumn, 1. 1322. 
sickle-feather (sikT-feTH^r), «. One of the 
paired, elongated, falcate or sickle-shaped mid- 
dle feathers of the tail of the domestic cock; 
strictly, one of the uppermost and largest pair 
of these feathers, which in some varieties at- 
tain remarkable dimensions. See Japanese long- 
tailed fowls, under Japanese. 
sickle-head (sik'l -lied), n. In a Teaping-ma- 
chine, the pitman-head which holds the end of 
the cutter-bar. E. S. Knight. 
sickleheal (sjk'l-hel), n. See Prunella 2 , 2. 
sickleman (sik'l-man), n.; pi. sicklcmcn (-men). 
[< sickle 4- man .] " One who uses a sickle ; a 
reaper. 

You sunburnt sicklemen, of August weary, 

Come hither from the furrow and bo merry. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 1S4. 

Like a field of corn 

Under the hook of the swart sickleman. 

Shelley , Hellas. 

sickle-pear (sik'l-par'), n. See sccbel. 
sicklepod (sik'l-pod), «. An American rock- 
cress, Arahis Canadensis, with fiat drooping 
pods, whieh are scythe-shaped rather than 
sickle-shaped. 

sickler (sik'ler), ii. [< sicblc + -erl.] A reaper; 
a sickleman. 

Their si clclers reap the corn another sows. 

Sandy s, Paraphrase upon Job, xxiv. 

sickle-shaped (sik'l-shapt), a. Shaped like a 
sickle ; falcate in form ; falciform ; drepaniform. 
sicklesst (sik'les), a. [< sicU + -less.'] Free 
from sickness or ill health. 



sickless 

Give me long breath, young beds, and sicHesse ease. 

Marston, Sophonisba, iv. 1. 

sickleweed (sik'l-wed), n. Samo as sichlcwort. 
sicklewort (sik'l-w6rt), v . Tho self-heal, Pru- 
nella ( Prunella ) vulgaris: from the form of the 
flower as seen in profile. See Prunella 2. 
sicklify (sik'li-fl), v. t. ; pret. and pp. sicliificci, 
ppr. sichlifying. [(sichty + -fy.J To make sick- 
ly' or siekish. [Vulgar.] 

All I felt was giddy ; I wasn’t to say hungry, only weak 
and ricklified. 

May hew, London Labour and London Toor, 31. 6$. 
sicklily (sik'li-li), adv. In a sickly manner; so 
as to appear sickly or enfeebled. [Rare.] 

His will swayed sicklily from side to side. 

Drowning, Bordello, ii. 

sickliness (sik'li-nos), n. The state or quality 
of being sickly, in any sonse; tendency to bo 
sick or to cause sickness; sickly appearance or 
demeanor. 

I do beseech your inajestv, impute his words 
To wayward sickliness and age in him. 

Shak., Itich. II., Ii. 1. 142. 

The sickliness, healthfulness, and fruitfulness of the sev- 
eral years. Grwuiif. 

sick-list (sik'list), v. A list of persons, espe- 
cially in military or naval service, who are dis- 
abled by sickness. Sick-lists in the army nrc contain- 
ed in the Bick-report books of the companies of each regi- 
ment, and are forwarded monthly, with particulars ns to 
each case, to the authorities. On a man-of-war tho sick- 
list is comprised in the daily report (the rick-report) sub- 
mitted by the senior medical otllcer to the commander. 
See also oinnuc/c-fwt. 

Grant's army, worn out by that trying campaign, nnd 
still more by the climate than by battle, counted many on 
the sick-list , nnd needed rest. 

Comte dc Paris, Civil War in America (trnns.), I. r>00. 
Can we carry on any summer campaign without having a 
large portion of our men on the sick-list? 

The Century, XXXVI. G7C. 
To be or go on the sick-list, to be or become invalided, 
or disabled from exertion of any kind by sickness. 
Sick-listed(sik'lis*tcd), a. Entered on the sick- 
list; reported sick. 

sickly (sik'li), a. [< ME. sikhf. siklichc, sckli , 
sukli (= D. cickclijk = Iccl. sjukligr = Sw. sjjtk- 
lig = Dan. sygclig ) ; < sick 1 4- -h/L] 1 . Habitu- 

ally ailing or indisposed ; not sound or strong 
as regards health or natural vigor; linblo to be 
or become sick: as, a sickly person, animal, or 
plant; a sickly family. 

Vwls thou ncdcles 

Con sey lest me that siklichc I me fcync, 

For I am sik in emest, douteles. 

Chaucer , Trollus, H. 152S. 
She was sickly from her childhood until about the ago 
of fifteen. Swift, Death of Stella. 

While he lay recovering there, his wife 
Bore him another eon, a sickly one. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

2. Pertaining to or arising from a state of im- 
paired health; characteristic of an unhealthy 
condition: as, a sickly complexion; tho sickly 
look of a person, an animal, or a tree. 

And ho Bmilcd nkind of sickly smile, and curled up on tho 
floor. Drct llarte, Society upon the StanlRlnus. 

3f. Pertaining to sickness or tho sick; suitable' 
for a sick person. 

Give me my Gowne nnd Cap, though, and act mee charily 
in my sickly chnlrc. Drome, The Sparngus Garden, Iv. 0. 
When on my sickly couch I lav, 

Impatient both of night nnd day, . . . 

Then Stella ran to my relief. 

Sicift, To Stella visiting him in his Sickness. 

4. Marked by tho presence or prevalenco of 
sickness: as, a sickly town; tho soason is very 
sickly. 

Physic but prolongs thy sickly days. 

Shak., Hamlet, ill, 3. 00. 
Under date of May 4, 1GSS. by which time the weather 
was no doubt exceedingly hot, Capt. Stanley writes, “Wee 
Imue a Sickley Shipp." X. and Q., 7th scr., VI. 602. 

5. Causing sickness, in any sense; producing 
malady, disease, nausea, or disgust ; debilitat- 
ing; nauseating; mawkish: ns, a sickly climate; 
sickly fogs; sickly fare. 

Prithee, let us entertain some other talk ; 

This is as sickly to mo ns faint weather. 

Dcau. and FI, Captain, I. 2. 
Freedom of mind wns like the morning sun, ns it still 
struggles with the sickly dews and vanishing spectres of 
darkness. Bancroft , Hist U. S., II. 45S. 

6. Manifesting a disordered or enfeebled con- 
dition of mind : mentally unsound or weak : as, 
sickly sentimentality. 

I plead for no sickly lenity towards the fallen in guilt. 

Channiny, Perfect Life, p. 70. 

7. Faint; languid; feeble; appearing as if 
sick. 

The moon grows sickly at the sight of day. Drydcn. 
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Versification in a dead language is an exotic, a far- 
fetched, costly, sickly imitation of that which elsewhere 
may be found in healthful and spontaneous perfection. 

Macatday, Milton. 

= Syn. 1. Unwell, 111, etc. Seesicfri. 
sickly (sik'li), adv. [< sickly , a.} In a sick, 
sickly, or feeble manner; so as to show ill 
health or debility. 

Bring me word, boy, if thy lord look well. 

For he went sickly forth. Shak., J. C., ii. 4. 14. 

Altho’ I am come safely, I am come sickly. 

Howell , Letters, I. ii. 1. 

sickly (sik'li), v. t. ; pret. and pp. sicklicd , ppr. 
sicklying. [< sickly, «.] To make sickly; give 
a sickty or unhealthy appearance. to. [Rare.] 
Thus the nativo hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 85. 

They [meteors! flung their Bpectral glow upon the 
strangely cut sails of the vessel, upon her rigging nnd 
Bpars, sickling [properly rickhring] nil things to their starry 
color. IP. U. Dtissell, Death Ship, xi. 

sickness (sik'nes), n. [< ME. siknesse , seknesse, 
sccncssc , sykcncssc, sckcncssc,<. AS. scocncss, sick- 
ness, < sede, sick: seo sick 1 and -hc$s.] 1. Tho 

state of being sick or suffering from disease ; 
n diseased condition of the system ; illness; ill 
health. 

I pray yow for that ye knowo welo that I havo grete 
sekcncsse, that ho will tcllo yow what doth I Bhall deyc, 
yef he knowo it. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 61. 

I do lament the sickness of tho king. 

Shak., Itich. III., ii. 2. 0. 
Trust not too much your now resistless charms, 
Those ngo or sickness soon or late disarms. 

Fojw, To Miss Blount, 1. GO. 

2. A disease; a malady; a particular kind of 
disorder. 

lie that first cam doun in to tho Bistemo, aftlr tho inou- 
yng of the watir, was mand hool of wlmt euero siknesse ho 
was lioldun. John v. 4. 

Of our soul’s sicknesses, which are sins. 

Donne, Letters, xxvil. 

His sicknesses . . . made it necessary for him not to stir 
from his chair. Dp. Fell, Hammond. 

3. A derangement or disturbance of tho stom- 
ach, manifesting itself in nansea, retching, anil 
vomiting: distinctively called richness of the 
stomach. — 4. A disordered, distracted, or en- 
feebled state of anything. 

A kind of will or testament which argues a great sickness 
lu his Judgement that makes it. N/iaAr.; T. of A., v. 1. 31. 
Look upon my steadiness, ami scorn not 
The sickness of my fortune. 

Ford, Broken ncart, v. 2. 
Ceylon sickness. Same os beriberi.— Comitial Blck- 
nesst. See comitial.— Country sickness. Samo ns 
nostalgia.— Creeping sickness, n chronic form of ergot- 
ism.— Falling sickness. .Seo/fi//ui7-riVA7irM.— Yellow 
sickness of ific hyacinth. Sec hyacinth, 1. 

Wnkkcrhns recently described a disease In the hyacinth 
known In UoUnndns thcj/eMoir sickness, the characteristic 
symptom of which Is tho prescnco of yellow slimy maB.scs 
of Bacteria In the vessels. De Barjf, Fungi (trnns.), p. 482. 
^Syn. 1 and 2. Ailment, etc. Sco illness nnd riekl.— 2. 
Disorder, distemper, complaint. 

sick-report (sik 're-port.'), «. 1. A sick-list. — 
2. A report rendcYed at regular or stated inter- 
vals, as daily or monthly, by n military or naval 
surgeon to tho proper authority, giving an ac- 
count of the sick and wounded under his charge, 
sick-room (sik'rdm), it. A room occupied by 
ono who is sick. 

Art . . . enables us to enjoy summer In winter, poetry’ 
among prosaic circumstances, the country In the town, 
woodland nnd river In the nVA-room. 

Fortnightly Jle r., X. S., XLITI. 222. 

sick-thoughted (sik'tlm'ted), a. Full of sick 
or sickly thoughts; love-sick. [Rare.] 
Sick-thouglited Venus tnnkes amain unto him, 

And like a bold-faced suitor ‘gins to woo him. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 6. 

siclatOHHt, d. See ciclaton. 
side 1 !, m. [< F. side , < LL. si cl us, a shekel: 
sec shekel."} Samo as shekel . 

The holy’ mother brought five rieles, nnd a pair of turtle- 
doves, to redeem tho Lamb of God from the anathema. 

Jcr. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), I. 64. 

sicle-t, ». A Middlo English form of sickle. 
siclike (sik'lik). a. and adv . [A Sc. form of 
suchlike.} Of tho samo kind, or in tho samo 
manner ; similar or similarly. [Scotch.] 
sicomoret, ». An obsoloto spelling of sycamore. 
sicophantt, n. An obsoloto spelling of syco- 
phant. 

sicorief, w. All obsoloto spelling of chicory . 
sicsac, ziczac (sik'sak, zik'zak), «. [Egyp- 
tian name, prob. imitative.] The Egyptian 
courser, crocodile-bird, or black-headod plover, 
Fluvianus regyptius (formerly and better known 
as Charadritts viclaiwccphalm). it is supposed to 
be tho classic trochllus, a distinction also attached by 
some to the spur-winged plover Hoplopterus spinosus. 
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Both are common Nile birds of similar habits, and enough 
alike to be uncritically confounded. See cuts under Flu- 
vianus and ^pur-winged. 

Siculian (si-ku'li-an), a. and n. [< L. Siculi, 
<Gr . Sikcm, Sicilians, Sieulians: see Sicilian.'] 

1. a. Of or pertaining to the Sieuli, an ancient 
people, probably of Aryan race, of central and 
southern Italy, who at a very early date colo- 
nized and gave name to the island of Sicily. 

II. n. One of tho Siculi; an ancient Sicilian 
of tho race from whom the island was named. 

Compare Sicanian, Siccliot. 

Siculo-Arabian (sik''u-16-a-ra'bi-an), a. Modi- 
fied Arabian or Arabic its found in Sicily: 
noting some Sicilian art. 

Siculo-Moresque (sik'u-lo-tno-resk'), a. Modi- 
fied Moresque or Moorish as found in Sicily: 
noting some Sicilian art. 

Siculo-Punic (sik'u-lo-pu'nik), a. At once Si- 
cilian and Carthaginian or Punic: especially 
noting art so characterized, as, for instance, 
tho coius of Carthage executed by Sicilinn- 
Greok artists and presenting.Sicilian types. 

Wo have still to mention the main characteristics of the 
truo Siaito-Punie coins — that is, those actually struck by 
tho Carthaginians in Sicily. F.ncyc. Brit, XVII. 63a. 

Sicyoidese (sis-i-oi'de-e), n. pi. [NL. (Endli- 
clior, 183G), < Sicyos 4 - -oitleie.'] A tribe of 
poiypotalous plants of the order Cueurhitaccie 
and series Crcmospcrmac. It Is characterized by 
flowers with from three to flvo commonly united stamens, 
nnd a one-cclled uvaiy with a solitary pendulous ovule, 

• nnd Includes c genera, natives of warmer partB of America, 
or moro widely distributed in tho type Sicyos (see also 
Sechium). Tho others, except Sicyospmna , n prostrate 
Texan annual, are high climbing perennials or Bhrubby 
vines of Mexico nnd further south, bearing heart-slmped 
leaves nnd fleshy fruit. 

Sicyonian (sis-i-d'ni-an), a. anil ». [< L. Sicy- 
onitts (Gr. ZtKvuvtoe), < Sicyon , < Gr. Si/cvwi’, £5i- 
cyon (seo dof.).] ' I. a. Of or pertaining to 
Sicyon, an anciont city of northern Pelopon- 
nesus in Greece, or its territory Sicyonia, cele- 
brated as an early and fruitful center of art- 
developmont. Also written Sikyonian. 

II. ii. A native or an inhabitant of Sicyon or 
Sicyonin. 

Sicyos (sis'i-os), n. [NL. (Linnrcus, 1737), < Gr. 
cIkivcj a cucumber or gourd.] A genus of 
plants of the order Cucurbitaccze, tho gourd fam- 
ily, and typo of tho tribo Sicyoidac . it Is char- 
acterized by monccclous flowers, with broadly hell-shaped 
or flattened flve-toothed calyx, and five-parted wheel- 
shaped corolla, the stamens In the male flowers united into 
n short column bearing from two to five sessile curved or 
tlexuous anthers. The ovnry in the female flowers is 
hrlstl v orprlckly, nnd is croivned with a short style divided 
Into three stigmas, producing n small flattened coriaceous 
or woody fruit with acute or long-beaked apex, commonly 
set with many Bharp needles, and filled by ft single large 
seed. There nrc about 31 species, natives of warm parts 
of America, one, S. axigulatus, extending to Kansas nnd 
Canada, found also in Australia and New Zealand. They 
nro smooth or rough-hairy climbers, or sometimes prostrate 
herbs, nnd bear thin, angled leaves, three-cleft tendrils, 
nnd small flowers, tho fertile commonly clustered nt the 
base of a stomlnnte raceme. For S. angulatus, see one- 
seeded or star cucttmber, under cuciun&rr. 

Sida (Bl'dji), ii. [NL. (Linnrcus, 1737), < Gr. 
aiAij, the pomegranate, a water-lily, also, in 
Theophrastus, a plant of tho genus Altluca or 
other molvaceous plant.] 1. A genus of poly- 
petalous plants of the order JL lalvaccx and tribe 
Malvcrc. typo of the Slibtribo Sidcic. It is char- 
acterized by solitary pendulous ovules and an ovary of a 
single ring of five or more carpels, which finally fall away 
from the axis nnd are each without appendages and inde- 
hiseent, or nrc sometimes nt the summit two-valvcd, hris- 
tlc-tlppcd or benked. There are about 00 Bpecics, natives 
of warm climates, mostly American, with about 23 In Aus- 
tralia nnd 8 In Africa nnd Asia. They tiro either herbs or 
shrubs, generally downy or woolly, nnd bearing flowers 
sometimes large nnd variegated, but in most 6pecics small 
nnd white or yellow’. Five or six American species are now’ 
naturalized as weeds In almost all worm countries, among 
which S. spinor a, a low yellow-flowered annual, extends 
north to New York and Iown. Several species ore known* 
ns Indian mallow ; S. Xapsra, a tall white-flowered plant 
with innplc-liko leaves, occasional in the eastern United 
States, is sometimes cultivated under tho name Virginian 
«m//oir; S. rhombifolia (from Its local ubo named Canary 
Island tea-jdanl), a species widely diffused In tho tropics, 
with its variety rctusa, yields a fiber considered suitable 
for cordage- and paper-mnking, which, from receiving at- 
tention In Australia, has boon called Queensland hemp. 

2. In cool., tho typical genus of Sididsc . 
siddow (sid'o), a. [Origin obscure; nppar, 

based on scctlic (pp. soddcn) f but the form of 
tho termination -ow remains to be explained.] 
Soft ; pulpy. [Old and prov. Eng.] 

They’l wriggle in nnd in, 

And cat like salt sea in his riddowc ribs. 

Marston, Antonio and Mcllida, II., iv. 2. 

In Gloucestershire, peas which become pulpy soft by 
boiling aro then said to bo siddow. 

Halliwcll, Note to Marston. 

side 1 (sld), n. and a. [< ME. side, syde, rarely 
si the, < AS. side = OS. sida = OFries. side =: 
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MD. sijdc, D. zijdc = MLG. side , LG. side, siede 
= OHG. sita, yitta, MHG-. site, G. seite = Ieel. 
■ sitha = Sw. sida — Dan. side (not recorded in 
Goth.), side ; perhaps orig. that which hangs 
down or is extended, < AS. sid, long, wide, spa- 
cious, = Ieel. sithr, .long, hanging down : see 
side 2 . Cf. beside, besides .] I. n. 1. One of the two 
terminal surfaces, margins, or lines of an object 
or a space. situated laterally to its front or rear 
aspect; a part lying on the right or the left hand 
of an observer, with reference to a definite 
point of view: as, the sides of a building (in 
contradistinction to its front and rear or back, 
or to its ends); the sides of a map or of a bed 
(distinguished from the top and bottom, or from 
the head and foot, respectively). 

Men fynden there also the Appulle Tree of Adam, that 
lian a byte at on of the sydes. Mandeville, Travels, p. 49. 
A sylvan scene with various greens was drawn, 
Shades on the side*, and in the midst a lawn. 

Dry den, PaL and Arc., ii. 020. 

2. Specifically, with reference to an animal 
body: (a) Either half of the body, right or left, 
which lies on either hand of the vertical me- 
dian longitudinal plane; the entirety of any 
lateral part or region: as, the right side; the 
left side, (b) The whole or a part of the body 
in front of or behind a vertical transverse 
plane : as, the front side; the hinder side; the 
dorsal side, (c) A part of the body lying lat- 
erally with reference to any given or assumed 
axis, and opposed to another similar or corre- 
sponding part: as, the front or back side of 
the arm. ( d ) A surface or extent of anj r body, 
or part of any body, that is external or inter- 
nal, considered with reference to its opposite: 
as, the inner or outer side. See inside, outside. 
(c) Especially, that part of the trunk of an ani- 
mal which lies or extends between the shoulder 
and the hip, and particularly the surface of 
such part; the lateral region or superficies of 
the chest and belly. 

Seche thre strokes lie me gafe. 

Yet they cleffe by my scydys. 

Robin Hood and the Potter (Child’s Ballads, Y. 19). 
Tinch them, arms, legs, backs, shoulders, sides, and shins. 

Shak., M. W. of W„ v. 5. G8. 
Nor let your Sides too strong Concussions shake [with 
laughter). 

Lest you the Softness of the Sex forsake. 

Congreve , tr. of Ovid's Art of Love, iiL 
(f) One of the two most extensive surfaces of 
anything, being neither top or bottom, nor end, 
nor edge or border. [Since every organism, like any 
other solid, has three dimensions, to the extent of which 
in opposite directions side may be applied, it follows that 
there are three pairs of sides, the word having thus three 
definitions ; a fourth sense is that which relates to the ex- 
terior and the (often hollow) interior ; a fifth is a definite 
restriction of right and left sides; and a sixth is a loose 
derived application of the word, without reference to any 
definite axes or planes.] 

3. One of the continuous surfaces of an object 
limited by terminal lines; one of two or more 
bounding or investing surfaces; a superficial 
limit or confine, either external or internal : as, 
the six sides of a cube. (but in geometry the 
word is not thus used for face, hut as synony- 
mous with edge ); the side of a hill or moun- 
tain (hillside, mountain-side); the upper and 
under sides of a plank; the right and wrong 
sides of a fabric or garment (see phrase below) ; 
the sides of a cavern or a tunnel. The word side 
may be UBed either of all the bounding surfaces of an ob- 
ject, as with certain prisms, crystals, and geometrical fig- 
ures, or as exclusive of partB that may be called top, bot- 
tom, edge, or end, as with a cubical box, a plank, etc. 

Men seith that dune-is [hill’s] silhen on 
Was mad temple salamon. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1295. 
The tables were written on both their sides : on the one 
side and on the other were they written. Ex. xxxii. 15. 

I saw them under a green mantling vine, 

That crawls along the side of yon small hill. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 295. 

4. One of the extended marginal parts or courses 
of a surface or a plane figure ; one of any num- 
ber of distinct terminal confines or lateral divi- 
sions of a surface contiguous to or conterminous 
with another surface: as, the opposite sides of 
a road or a river ; the east and west sides of the 
ocean ; all sides of a field. The outer parts of an ob- 
long or an irregular surface may all be called sides, or dis- 
tinguished as the long and short sides, or as sides and ends, 
according to occasion. Side in this sense is more compre- 
hensive than margin, edge, border, or verge (commonly 
used In defining it), since it may be used so as to include 
a larger extent of contiguous surface than any of these 
words. Thus, the sides of a room may be all the parts of 
its floor-space not comprised in a central part reserved or 
differentiated in some special way. The sides of a table 
are those marginal parts upon which food is served. The 
east and west sides of a continent may constitute jointly 
the whole of it, or may consist of larger or smaller mar- 
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ginal strips or divisions, according as they are considered 
as separated by a mesial line or by some intervening re- 
gion. The amount of latitude with which the word may 
be used in particular cases does not admit of definitive 
discrimination: but there is usually no difficulty in de- 
termining the intention of a writer or speaker in his em- 
ployment of it. 

A great market-place 
Upon two other sides fills all the space. 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, I. 4. 

5. Position or place with reference to an in- 
termediate line or area; a space or stretch di- 
vided from another by the limit or course of 
something: preceded by on and followed by of, 
either expressed or (sometimes) understood: 
as, a .region on both sides of a river; we shall 
not meet again this side the grave. 

For we will not inherit with them on yonder side Jordan, 
or forward ; because our inheritance is fallen to us on this 
side Jordan eastward. Num. xxxii. 19. 

There are a great many beautiful palaces standing along 
the sea-shore on both sides of Genoa. 

Addison , Bemarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. SC2). 

They had by this time passed their prime, and got on 
the wrong side of thirty. Steele, Spectator, No. 2S2. 

6. A part of space or a range of thought ex- 
tending away from a central point; any part of 
a surrounding region or outlook; lateral view 
or direction; point of compass: as, there are 
obstacles on every side; to view a proposition 
from all sides. 

The crimson blood 
Circles her body in on every side. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1739. 

Fair children, borne of black-faced ayahs, or escorted by 
their bearers, prattled on all sides. 

IP. H. Russell, Diary in India, I. 213. 

7. An aspect or part of anything viewed as 
distinct from or contrasted with another or 
others ; a separate phase ; an opposed surface 
or view (as seen in the compounds inside and 
outside ) : as, the side of the moon seen from the 
earth; a character of many sides; to study all 
sides of a question ; that side of the subject has 
been fully heard. 

So turns she every man the wrong side out. 

Shak., Much Ado, iii. 1. C3. 

You shall find them wise on the one side, und fools on 
the other. Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Header, p. 73. 

My friend Sir Boger heard them both, upon a round 
trot, and, after having paused for some time, told them, 
with the air of a man who would not give his judgment 
rashly, that much might be said on both sides. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 122. 

As might be expected from his emotional nature, his 
pathetic side is especially strong. 

A. Dobson, Selections from Steele, Int., p. xlvi. 

8. Part or position with reference to any line 
of division or separation; particular standing 
on a subject; point of view: as, to take the 
winning side in politics, or one’s side of a dis- 
pute ; there are faults on both sides. 

Tho bi-gan that batayle on bothe sides harde. 

Feller saw neuer frek from Adam to this time. 

William of Palcme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3014. 

The Lord is on my side : I will not fear. Ps. cxviii. C. 

We stood with pleasure to behold the surprize and ten- 
derness and solemnity of this interview, which was exceed- 
ingly affectionate on both sides. Dampier, Y oyages, I. SO. 

TheBahamagash,on his «de,made the return with a very 
fine horse and mule. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 145. 

In 1289 he [DantcJ was present at the battle of Campal- 
dino, fighting on the«dc of the Guelphs, who there utterly 
routed the Ghibellines. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 9. 

9. A party or body separated from another in 
opinion, interest, or action; an opposing sec- 
tion or division ; a set of antagonists : as, to 
choose sides for a game or contest of any kind ; 
different sides in religion or politics. 

Piety left the field. 

Grieved for that«de, that in so bad a cause 

They knew not what a crime their valour was. 

B. Jo7i8on, Catiline, v. G. 

More, more, some fifty on a side, that each 

May breathe himself. Tennyson, Princess, v. 

10. A divisional line of descent; course of de- 
scent through a single ancestor: chiefly with 
reference to parentage: as, relatives on the 
paternal or the maternal side; to be well bom 
on the mother’s side. 

Brother by the mother’s side, give me your hand. 

Shak., K. John, i. 1. 163. 
I fancy her sweetness only due 
To the sweeter blood by the other side. 

Tennyson, Maud, xili. 3. 

Ilf. Respect; regard. 

Or ells we er noghte disposede by clennes of lyffynge in 
other sydis for to ressayue his grace. 

Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 41. 
12. In technical nses: (a) One of the halves 
of a slaughtered animal, divided through the 
spine : as, a side of beef or mutton. (&) Specif- 
ically, the thin part of the side of a hog’s car- 
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cass ; the flank of a hog : as, to live on side or 
side-meat. [Colloq., western U. S.] 

SWe-meat, in the South and West, Is the thin flank of a 
porker, salted and smoked after the fashion of hams, and 
in those parts of the Southwest it was . . . the staple ar- 
ticle of food. St. Nicholas, XVIII. 39. 

(c) One half of a tanned hide or skin divided 
on a medial longitudinal line through the neck 
and butt. Compare diagram of tanned skin un- 
der leather . (d) pi. The white fur from the sides 
of the skin of a rabbit. Urc. ( e ) Of clotb, the 
right or dressed side. E. 11. Knight. (/) In 
billiards , a bias or spinning motion given to a 
ball by striking it sidewise: in American bil- 
liards called English. — 13. In her., a bearing 
consisting of a part of the field cut off pale wise, 
either on the dexter or sinister part : it should 
not exceed one sixth of the field, and is usually 
smaller than that. — 14. One surface of one fold 
of a paper; a page. 

Adieu ! here is company; I think I maybe excused leav- 
ing off at the sixth side. Walpole, To Mann, 1744, July 22. 
15. In gcom., a line hounding a superficial 
figure, whether the latter be considered by it- 
self or be the face of a solid. Sense 3, above, 
common in ordinary language, is strictly exclud- 
ed from mathematics, for the sake of definite- 
ness. — 16. In arith. and alg. f the root or base 
of a power. — 17. In alg ., position in an equa- 
tion either preceding or following the sign of 
equality. — 18. A pretentious or supercilious 
manner; swagger. [Recent slang.] 

You may know the White Hussars by their “side," which 
is greater than that of all the Cavalry Begiments on the 
roster. B. Kipling, Bout of the White Hussars. 

The' putting on of side, by the way, is a peculiarly mod- 
ern form of swagger: it is the assumption of certain qual- 
ities and powers which arc considered as deserving of re- 
spect. IT. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 112. 

Blind side. See Hindi. — Bom on the wrong side of 
the blanket. See blanket.— Cantoris side. See canto- 
ris. — County-Side, the side or part of the county con- 
cerned ; the people of a particular part of a county. [Eng.] 
A mighty growth ! The county side 
Lamented when the Giant died. 

For England loves her trees. 

F. Locker , The Old Oak-Tree at Hatfield Eroadoak. 
Debit, decani, distaff, exterior side. See the qualify- 
ing words.— Epistle side of the altar equity side of 
the court, gospel side of the altar. See epistle, equity, 
gospel. — Hanging Side. Same as hanging wall (which see, 
under wall).— Heavy side. See heavyi.— Instance side 
of the court. See instance.— Interior side, in fort., the 
line drawn from the center of one bastion to that of the 
next, or the line of the curtain produced to the two olv 
lique radii in front.— Jack on both sidest. See jacki. 
— New Side, a name given to a party in the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, which opposed the Old Side, 
and attached great importance to practical piety. The 
breach between the factions was healed in 1758.— North 
side of an altar. See north.— Of all sidest, with one 
consent; all together. 

And so of all sides they went to recommend themselves 
to the elder brother of Death. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
Old Side, a name given to a party in the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, which insisted strongly on scholarship in 
the ministry. Compare New Side. — On the Shady Side. 
See shady. — On this Side, on the side leading hitherward 
from a locality; on the hither side; in Middle English 
sometimes written as a single word (athissid, a-thysside ): 
as, athisside Borne (that is, anywhere). 

Full goodly leuid hys lif here entire ; 

And as that man non here more wurthy 
Was not a-thys-side the Bomayns truly. 

Bom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 24G9. 
Bight or wrong side, the side of anything designed to be 
turned outward or inward respectively; especially, the 
side of cloth, carpeting, leather, or the like designed to he 
exposed to view or the contrary, on account of some differ- 
ence in surface. Some materials are said to have no right 
or wrong side, from having both surfaces alike, or both 
equally fitted for exposure. — S hinny on your own side. 
See shinny. — Side hearings. See bearing. — Side by 
side, placed with sides near together ; parallel in position 
or condition ; in juxtaposition. 

Ther-of toke the kynge Leodogan goodc hede, that by 
hem satte side by syde at the heede of the table. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 22G. 
Two sons of Priam in one chariot ride, 

Glitt’ring in arms, and combat side by side. 

Pope, Iliad, v. 205. 

Side & 2 /«‘cfewith the intellectual Brahman caste, and the 
chivalrous Bajput, are found the wild Bhil and the naked 
Gond. J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 3. 

Side of bacon, that part of a-hog which lies outside of 
the ribs and is cured as bacon.— Side of Work, in coal- 
mining. See man-of-war, 2. — Silver Side. See silver. — 
Spear side of the house, spindle side of the house. 
See spear, spindle. — The seamy Bide. See seamy.— To 
choose sides, to select parties for competition in exer- 
cises of any kind.— To one side, in a lateral situation ; 
hence, out of reach ; out of sight or out of consideration. 

It must of course be understood that I place his private 
character entirely to one side. Contemporary Rev., LI. 64. 
To pull down a sldet. See pull.— To set up a sldet. 
See seti.— To take a side, to embrace the opinions or 
attach one’s self to the interest of a party in opposition to 
another. 
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n. a. 1. Being at or on one side; lateral. 
Take of the blood, and Btrike it on the two ride posts 
Jbetter, «Vte-postfl]. ^ x * xo- "• 

Leave on either side ground enough for diversity of ride 
alleys. Bacon, Gardens (ed. 1SS7). 

2. Being from or toward one side ; oblique; in- 
direct; collateral: as, aside view; a s/de blow; 
a side issue. 


They presume that . . . law hath no ride respect to 
their persons. Hooker. 

One mighty squadron, with a ride wind sped. 

Dryden , Annus Mirabilis, st. 236. 

It is from ride glimpses of things which are not at the 
moment occupying our attention that fresh subjects of 
enquiry arise in scientific investigation. 

Tyndall, Forms of Water, p. 116. 


Asidehandt. See hand .— Low side window. Same 
as lychnoscope .— Side altar. Same as by-altar, l.— Side 
board. See sideboard, 1.— Side bone. See side-bone, 1, 
4 .— Side fillister. See flUstcr.— Side glance, a glance 
to one side ; a sidelong glance.— Side issue, a subordi- 
nate issue or concern ; a subject or consideration aside 
from the main issue or fiom the general course of thought 
or action. 


Any consideration of this aspect of the matter by inter- 
ested persons is likely to be complicated by side-issues. 

X. Y. Med. Jour., XL. 17. 


His successes havebeen side-issues of little significance. 

The Academy, Jan. 18, 1890, p. 41. 
Side jointer. See jointer.— Side judge. See judge.— 
Side lay, in printing, the margin allowed or prescribed 
on the broader end of a sheet to be printed. — Side part- 
ner, an equal coadjutor of another in duty or employment ; 
one who acts alongside of or alternately with another in 
the same function, especially in the police. [U. S.] 

The arrest was made by the witness’s ride partner [a 
policeman], it being his night off. 

New York Evening Post, May 23, 1890. 

Side post, roller, snipe, taclde. See the nouns.— Side 
timber, side waver. Same as purZm. — Side view, an 
oblique view ; a side look. 

side 1 (sid), «. ; pret. and pp. sided, ppr. siding. 
[< side 1 , «. ] I. intrans. 1. To take part with, 
or the part of, another or others ; place one’s 
self on the same side in action or opinion, as 
against opposition or any adverse force ; con- 
cur actively: commonly followed by with. 

The nobility are vex’d, whom we see have sided 
In his behalf. Shak., Cor., iv. 2. 2. 

May fortune’s lflly hand 
Open at your command, 

With all the luckie birds to side 
With the bridegroom and the bride. 

Herrick, An Epithalamie. 


If there be factions, it is good to side a man's self whilst 
he is in the rising, and to balance himself when he is 
placed. Bacon, Great Place (ed. 18S7). 

5. To flatten off a side or sides of (timber) by 
hewing it with a side-ax or broadax, or by 
sawing. 

Frames : Cedar roots, natural crooks of oak, or pieces 
of oak bent after steaming, moulded 2 inches at the keel, 
sided 1 J inches, and tapering to 11 by 1$ inches at the gun- 
wale. Tribune Book of Sports, p. 220. 

6. To cut into sides; cut apart and trim the 
sides of, as a slaughtered animal ; also, to carve 
for the table : as, to side a hog. 

Syde that haddocke. Babccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 265. 

7. To push aside. 

The terrace is, indeed, left, which we used to call the 
parade ; but the traces are passed away of the footsteps 
which made its pavement awful! . . . The old benchers 
had it almost sacred to themselves. . . . They might not 
be sided or jostled. Their air and dress asserted the 
parade. You left wide spaces betwixt you when you 
passed them. Lamb, Old Benchers of the Inner Temple. 

8. To place at one side; set aside. [Coiloq.] 
Mrs. Wilson was riding the dinner things. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Mary Barton, x. 

side 2 (sid), a . [Early mod. E. also syde; < ME. 
side, syde , syd, < AS. sid, wide, spacious, = MLG. 
sit, LG. sied, low, = Icel. sithr = Sw. Dan. sid, 
long, hanging down; cf. side 1 , ??.] 1. Wide; 

large; long; far-reaching. [Now only North. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

All Auffrike & Europe are vnder there power, 
Sittyn to hom Bubiecte, & mony syde londes. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2265. 
[A gown] set with pearls, down sleeves, ride sleeves, and 
skirts, round underborne with a bluish tinsel. 

Shak., Much Ado, iii. 4. 21. 
I will not wear the short clothes, 

But I will wear the ride. 

Earl JUchard (Child’s Ballads, iii. 273). 
It ’s gude to be syde, but no to be trailing. Jamieson. 
2. Far; distant. [Now only Scotch.] 
side 2 t (sid), adv. [< ME. side, syde, < AS. side (= 
MLG. side), widely, < sid, vide : see side 2 , a.] 
Widely; wide; far. 

He sende his sonde oueral Burgoynes londe, 

And wide and ride he somnede ferde. 

Layamon, 1. 4953. 

And as a letheren purs lolled his chekes, 

Wei sydder than his chyn thei chiueled for elde. 

Piers Plowman (B), v. 193. 


The town, without riding vrith any [party], views the 
combat in suspense. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, cxiii. 

2. To take or choose sides; divide on one side 
and the other; separate in opposition. [Rare.] 

Here hath been a faction and siding amongBt us now 
more then 2. years. 

Quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 199. 
All side in parties and begin th’ attack. 

Pope, R. of the L., v. 39. 

3. In ship- and loat-buiWing, to have a breadth 
of the amount stated, as a piece of timber: as, 
it sides 14 inches. — To side away, to make a clear- 
ance by setting things aside ; put encumbrances out of 
the way, as in arranging a room. [Prov. Eng.] 

Whenever things are mislaid, I know it has been Miss 
Hilton’s evening for siding away! Mrs. Gaskell, Ruth, ii. 

ii. trails. If. To be, stand, or move by the 
side of; have or take position beside; come 
alongside of. 

Your fancy hath been good, but not your judgment, 

In choice of such to side you. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, i. 1. 
Euery one of these horse had two Moores, attir’d like 
Indian slaues, that for state sided them. 

Chapman, Masque of Middle Temple and Lincoln's Inn. 
He sided there a lusty lovely lasse. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso’s Godfrey of Boulogne, six. 77. 

2{. To be on the same side with, physically 
or morally; be at or on the side of; hence, to 
countenance or support. , 

But his blinde eie, that sided Paridcll, 

All his deraeasnure from his sight did hide. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. ix. 27. 
My honour’d lord, fortune lias made me happy 
To meet with such a man of men to ride me. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodoret, ii. 3. 

3f. To stand on the same level with ; be equal 
to in position or rank ; keep abreast of ; match ; 
rival. 

"Whom he, upon our low and suffering necks, 

Hath raised from excrement to ride the gods. 

B. Jonson, Sejanus, iv. 5. 
I am confident 

Thou wilt proportion all thy thoughts to ride 
Thy equals, if not equal thy superiors. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, i. 2. 

4t. To place or range on a side ; determine the 
side or party of. 

Kings had need beware how they ride themselves, and 
make themselves ns of a faction or party. 

Bacon, Faction (ed. 1887). 


side-arms (sld'armz), n. pi. Weapons carried 
by the side or at the belt, in contradistinction 
to musket, lance, etc.: especially applied to 
the swords of officers, which they are sometimes 
allowed to retain in the case of a capitulation, 
when other arms are surrendered to the victor. 

The gunners in this batten’ were not allowed side-arms. 

The Century, XXXVI. 103. 

side-ax (skl'aks), n . An ax so made as to guard 
the hand which holds it from the danger of 
striking the wood which is to he hewed, as by 
having the bevel of the head all one side, or by 
having a bend in the handle, or in both ways : 
tlie broadax is usually of this character, 
side-bar (sid'biir), ? 1 . 1. In carriages : (n) A lon- 
gitudinal side-piece, especially in a military 
traveling forge or a battery-wagon, (ti) One 
of two elastic wooden bars placed one on each 
side of the body of some forms of light wagon 
or buggy to connect it with the gearing and to 
serve both as a support and ns a spring. The 
device gives the vehicle a motion sidewise in place of 
the pitching motion of a buggy with ordinary springs. It 
is of American origin, and gives name to a system of car- 
riage-suspension known as the ride-bar suspension. 

Light vehicles of the side-bar description. 

Sci. Amcr., K S., LVIII. 91. 

2. In saddlery, one of two plates which unite 
the pommel and cantle of a saddle. E. S. 
Knight. — 3. In the Scottish Court of Session, 
the name given to the bar in the outer parlia- 
ment-house, at which the lords ordinary for- 
merly called their hand-rolls. Imp. Diet . — 
Side-bar rule, in Eng. late, a common order of court of 
so formal a nature (such as to require a defendant to plead, 
or the sheriff to return a writ) as to be allowed to be entered 
in the records by tlie clerk or master, on request of the 
attorney, etc., without formal application at bar in open 
court. 

side-beam (sld'bem), n. In marine engin., either 
of the working-beams of a side-beam engine. 
-Side-beam marine engine, a steam-engine having 
working-beams low down on both sides of the cylinder, 
and connecting-rods extending upward to the crank-shaft 
above. 

sideboard (sid'bdrd), n. [< ME. syde horde , 
syde hurdc, sidhord; < side 1 + hoard.] 1. A 
side-table, as an additional dining-table ; later, 
a more elaborate form of side-table, having the 
cupboard for plate combined with it.' The mod- 
ern sideboard usually contains one or more small closets, 


side-cutting 

several drawers, and a number of shelves, in addition to 
the broad top, which is usually of a convenient height from 
the floor for receiving articles in immediate use in the ser- 
vice of the table. Sideboards are often fixed permanently, 
and form an important part of the decoration of the din- 
ing-room. 

Thise were di 3 t on the des, & derworthly serued, 

& si then mony siker segge at the ridbordez. 

Sir Gaxcayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 115. 
Pacience and I were put to he mac ches. 

And seten by owre selue at a syde-borde. 

Piers Ploicman (B), xiii. 3G. 

No side-boards then with gilded Plnte were dress’d. 

Congreve, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, xi. 
He who has a splendid sideboard should have an iron 
chest with a double lock upon it, and should hold in re- 
serve a greater part than he displays. 

Landor, Iraag. Convers., Southey and Porson, i. 

2. A board forming a side, or part of a side, of 
something. Specifically — (a) One of the additional 
boards sometimes placed on the side of a wagon to en- 
large its capacity. 

The sideboards were put up, and these were so adjusted 
that when they were on tlie wagon the inclosing sides 
were rendered level at the top and capable of holding 
nearly double the load contained without the boards. 

E. Eggleston , The Graysons, xxxiii. 

(b) A vertical hoard forming the ‘side of a carpenters’ 
bench next to the workman, containing holes for the in- 
sertion of pins to hold one end of a piece of work while 
the other end is held by the bench-screw or clamp, (c) 
Same as Ice-board. 

3. pi. (a) Standing skirt-collars, (h) Side- 
whiskers. [Slang in both uses.]— Pedestal side- 
board, a sideboard of which the upper horizontal part, 
forming the slab or table, rests upon apparently solid up- 
rights, usually cupboards, instead of light and thin legs. 
Compare pedestal table, under table. 

Side-bone (sid'bon), n. 1. The hip-hone. — 2. 
An abnormal ossification of the lateral elastic 
cartilage in a horse’s foot. • Side-bones occur 
chiefly in the fore feet of draft-horses, and are 
an occasional cause of lameness. — 3. The dis- 
ease or disordered condition in horses which 
causes the lateral cartilages above the heels to 
ossify. See the quotation under ring-bone . — 4. 

In carving, either half, right or left, of the pel- 
vis of a fowl, without the sacrarium ; the hip- 
bone or haunch-bone, consisting of the coa- 
lesced ilium, ischium, and pubis, easily sepa- 
rated from the backbone. The so-called “second 
joint” of carvers is articulated at the hip-joint with the 
side-bone. The meat on the outside of the side-bone in- 
cludes the piece called the oyster, and the concavity of the 
hone holds a dark mass of flesh (the kidney). See cute 
under sacrarium. 

side-box (sid'boks), n. A box or inclosed com- 
partment on the side of the stage in a theater. 
Why round our coaches crowd the white-gloved beaux? 
Why hows the ride-box from its inmost rows? 

Pope, R. of the L., v. 14. 

side-boy (sid'boi), n. One of a number of boys 
on board a man-of-war appointed to attend at 
the gangway and hand the man-ropes to an 
officer entering or leaving the ship, 
side-chain (sid'ekan), v. In locomotive engines, 
one of the chains fixed to the sides of the tern 
der and engine for safety, should the central 
drag-bar give way. 

side-chapel (sid'cliap^el), n. A chapel in an 
aisle or at the side of a church. 

In this cathedral of Dante's there are ride-chapels, as is 
fit, with altars to all Christian virtues and perfections. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 101. 

side-coatst (sid'kots), n. pi. [< side 2 + coat 2 .] 
The long trailing clothes worn by very young 
infants. 

How he played at blow-point with Jupiter, when he 
was in his ride-coats. A. Brewer, Lingua, iii. 2. 

side-comb (sid'kom), n. A comb used in a 
woman’s head-dress to retain a curl or lock on 
the side of the head: before 1850 such combs, 
generally of tliin tortoise-shell, were in com- 
mon use, and have again come into fashion. 

An inch-wide stripe of black hair was combed each way 
over her forehead, and rolled up on her temples in what, 
years and years ago, used to be called most appropriately 
“flat curls ” — these fastened with long horn ride-combs. 

Mrs. Whitney, Leslie Goldtliwaite, vii. 

side-cousin (sid'kuz''n), n. One distantly or 
indirectly related to another ; a remote or pu- 
tative cousin. 

Here ’s little Dickon, and little Kobin, mid little Jenny 
— though she's but a ride-cousin — and all on our knees. 

Tennyson , Queen Mary, ii. 3. 

side-cover (s!d , kiiv ,/ er), it. In entom., same as 
cpiplcura, 3. 

side-cutting (sid'kut J 'ing), n. In civil engin.:' 
( a ) An excavation made along the side of a 
canal or railroad in order to obtain material to 
form an embankment. (6) Tbe formation of a 
road or canal along tbe side of a slope, ■where, 
tbe center of the work being nearly on the sur- 
face, tbe ground requires to be cut only on the 
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upper side to form one half of the work, while 
the material thrown down forms the other half 
sided (si'ded), a. [< ride 1 - + -«?-.] i. Having 
• a side or sides ; characterized by a side or sides 
of a specified kind; almost always in compo- 
sition: as, one-sided; many -sided; chestnut- 
si (that is, marked with chestnut color on 
tbe sides). 2. Flattened on one or more sides, 
as bv hewing or sawing: said of timber, 
side-m^h (sid 'dish), «. A dish considered as 
subordinate, and not the principal one of the 
service or course ; hence, any dish made some- 
v hat elaborate ■with flavorings and sauce, as 
distinguished from a joint, pair of fowls, or 
other substantial dish. 
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Affect In? aristocratic airs, and giving late dinners with 
enigmatic dc -dishes and poisonons port. 

George Eliot, Amos Barton, i. 

“ Don't dhh up the side-dishes,” called out Mugford to 
his cook, in the hearing of liis other guests. “ Mr. Lyon 
amt a coming.” They dined quite sufficiently without 
the rule-dither, and were perfectly cheerful. 

Thackeray, Philip, xvi. 
side-drum (sid 'drum), A small double- 
headed drum used in military bands for mark- 
ing tbe rhythm of marching and for giving sig- 
nalf; ■ It is suspended at the player's side by a straphunc 
over his shoulder, and Is sounded by strokes from two 
small wooden sticks. It is played only on one head, and 
the other or lower head 1ms rattling or reverberating cat- 
gut or rawhide strings called mares stretched acrossupon 
it: hence the name marc-drum. The tone is noisy and 
penetrating, almost devoid of genuine musical quality 
side-drums are, however, sometimes used in loud orches- 
tral music, cither for sharp accents or to suggest military 
scenes. * J 

side-file (sid'fil), n. A file used to trim up the 
outer edges of the cutting-teeth of saws after 
setting. E. E. Knight. 

side-fin (sid fin), n. The pectoral fin or flipper 
of a seal, or of a whale or other cetacean, 
side-flap (sid'flap). n. In a saddle, a leather 
flap which hangs between the stirrup-strap and 
the skirting. E.E. Knight. 
side-fly (sid'fil), „. A parasitic dipterous in- 
sect whose larva is a rough whitish maggot in 
the rectum of the horse; a hot-fly, apparently 
Gastrophilus cgui. 

,A h ^ C nl f :° “ roiigh whitish mascot, above two 
incites within tbe intestinum rectum of horses. I 
never could brinp them to perfection, but suspect the 
ndejty proceeds from It. * 

Durham, I’liyalco-Tlicolopy, viii. 0 , note, 
side-guide (sid'gid), n. See guide. 
side-hatchet (sid'hach''et), «. A hatchet of 
which only one side of the blade is cham- 
fered. 

side-head (sid'hed), n. 1. An auxiliary slide- : 
rest on a planing-machino.— 2. In printing, a 
heading or a subhead run in at the beginning 
of a.para graph, instead of being mado a sepa- 
rate line. See head, 13. 

side-hill (sid'hil), v. A hillside; an acclivity; 
especially, any rise or slope of ground not too 
steep for cultivation or other use: as, a house 
built on a side-hill; a side-hill farm. The word 
is nearly equivalent to the.Seotoh brae. [U. S.] 
—Slde-hlll cut. In mgin., a railroad-cut which is part- 
ly in excavation and partly in embankment — Slde-hlll 
plow. See ptrnr. 

side-hook (sid'huk), n. In carp., a piece of 
wood having projections at the ends, used for 
holding a hoard fast while being operated on 
by the saw or plane. E. E. Knight. 
side-hunt (sld'imnt), n. A competitive hunt, 
in which the participants are divided into 
Sides. The game killed is scored according to a fixed 
scale of credits for each kind, and that side wins which 
Bcores the highest total of credit-marks. [U. S.] 
siae-keelson (sid'keHson), n. In ship-build- 
ing, same as sister keelson (which see, under 
keelson). 

sideless (sid'Ies), a. [< side* + - less .] Desti- 
tute of sides or side-parts; completely open at 
the side or sides, a sideless and sleeveless kirtle, 
cote-nardie, or over-tunic was worn in many formsby both 
men and women for nearly two hundred years from the 
early part of the fourteenth century. It left the sides, 
sleeves, and sometimes part of the front of the under-tu- 
nlc exposed, and either extended to the feet in a full or a 
partial skirt, or terminated at the knees or the waist. 


rf. A light or window characterized by its posi- side-meat (sid'met), n. See side*, 11 (b). 
tion beside some other feature, as, especially, sidenessf (sid'nes), ?i. [(side* + -ness.] Length, 
one of the tall narrow windows frequently in- Palsgrave. 

troduced on each side of the entrance-door of side-note (sld'not), n. A not© at the side of a 
a “° us . e- , , , printed or written page; a marginal note, as 

The dusty sxde-hghts of the portal. distinguished from a foot-note. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iv. « i „ n - 4 . , ... 

4 A . , r P r - Calvert kindly procured us permission to inspect the 

j- wmaow in tne wall Of a building, m con- MS., whereupon the full significance of these side-notes at 
tradistinction to a skylight. — 5. A plate of once appeared. The Academy, Jan. 4, 1890 , p. 11 . 

glass in a frame fitted to an air-port in a ship’s side-piece (sid'pes), n. 1. A piece forming a 
side, to admit light.— 6 . A lantern placed at side or part of a side, or fixed by the side, of 
the gangway of a man-of-war at night. — 7. One something.— 2. In entom., a pleurite. 
ot the red or groen lights carried on the side of side-piercing (sld'per i 'sing), a. Capable of 
^ n i&ht. piercing the side : hence, affecting severely ; 

Side-line (sid lln), n. 1. A line pertaining or heart-rending. 

attached to the side of something ; specifieai- 0 thou ndcpierdny sight ! Shak., bear, iv. 6 . 85. 

W’W, «■ In the steam-engine, a 

course of business aside from or additimvfl in si “ e ‘P lan ® (sld'plan), v. A plane whose hit is 
on^sremiHr oeenmtion f a 1 Presented on the side, used to trim the edges 

Wanted sir T [ ^ , ] of objects which are held upon a shooting-hoard 

can7 ” s * mhlme a nen ' I,ne of yrtiile the plane moves in a race. E. E. Knight. 
Xeic York Tribune (adv.), March 9 3890 Side-plate (sld'plat), «. 1. The longitudinal 

Side-line (sid'lin), r. 1. To hobble, as a horse' i , 8 !y m I ?. u ? tin g ' ^ P osts of a car-body. Car- 
[AYestern U. S.l ' Judder s Did.— 2. In saddlery, a broad leather 

sideliner (sl’d'li'ner), n. A sidewinder side- *” lO 0 - s . tr ap> ' which reaches hack a little beyond 
wiper, or massasauga. ' the point atwhicli it is connected to the breecli- 

sideling (sid'ling), adv. [< JIE. sideling, sid- JliLf AS?!,') , T , 

Itng, sydlynq , sidelinqcs, sydh/nqs (= D. zijdc- S1 “ e- P° • ( Slf ^ P°^d), n. In lujdraid. engin., a 
lings = MLG. sidclingc = MHG. sitclinacn G * e ®® r '’ olr placed, at one side of a canal-lock, at 
‘ ~ -* a higher level than the bottom, for storing a 

nnrf flio lvntnn wlvov, 4-1./N 1 „ „ 1 - ; ~ ■» 


settlings), < ridel + -ling-. Cf. sidelong,' back- 
ling, headlong.'] Sidewise; sidelong; aslant; 
laterally; obliquely. ’ 

rrothenor, a pert knight, preset hym ner, 

Set hym a sad dynt sydlyng by-liynd ; 

Vnliorsit hym lieturly, er he liede toke. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 7320. 

A fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman’s closet, some 
sideling, and otheis upside down, the better to adjust 
them to the pannels. Sirift. 

But go sideling or go straight, Uncas had seen the move- 
ment, and their trail led us on to the broken bush. 

J. F. Cooyer, Last of Mohicans, xii. 
sideling (sid'ling), a. and it. [< sideling, adv.] 
I. a. Inclined; sloping; having an oblique po- 
sition or motion ; sidelong; as, sideling ground; 
a sideling approach. 

Some on the stony star-flsh ride, . . . 

Some on the sideling soldier-crab. 

J. Jt. Drake, Culprit Fay, xili 


part of the water when the lock is operated. 
Such ponds are usually in pairs, and when used together 
economize a great part of the water needed to pass a boat 
through the lock. 

side-post (sid'post), n. Seeposfl. 

Sideri (si'd6r), n. [< side l 4- -<?;•!.] 1. One 

who sides with or takes the side of another, a 
party, or the like; a partizan. [Rare.] 

Such converts ... are sure to be beset with diverse 
sorts of adversaries, as the papists and their aiders. 

Sheldon, Miracles (1G1G), rref. (Latham.) 
2. One living in some special quarter or on 
some special side, as of a city : as, a west-stVfcr. 
—Sydney aider, a convict. [Slang, Australia.] 

A Sydney sider, sir, very saucy. Insists upon seeing you. 

H. Kingsley, Hillyars and Burtons, xv. 
Sider 2 f, n. An obsolete but more correct spell- 
ing of cider. 

side-rail (sid'ral), n. 1. A short piece of rail 
placed beside a switch as a guide for the wheels 
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at tho side of the head, formerly sometimes 
worn as a distinguishing mark. 

The wavy sideloek and back hair recall the archaic Greek 
sculptures and vase-paintings. Nature , XXXIX. 123. 

i I l e had not rea<J hed the throne nt the time of 

Ills death, the monuments represent him as a prince and 
nothing more, still wearing the side-lock of juniority. 

The Century, XXXVI II. 710. 

Sidelong (sid'long), adv. [A later form of ridc- 
hng, simulating longl.] 1. Laterally; oblique- 
ly; sidewise; m tlio direction of the side. 

His frantic chase 

Sidelong he turns, and now ’tis bent 
Right up tho rock’s tall battlement. 

Scott, Rokeby, ii. 14. v . jrnuips, hiiucr, i 

2. On the sido; with the side horizontal, sideratedt (sid'e-ra-ted), a. [< L. sidcratus, pp. 
[Hare.] of sidcrari, bo planet-struck or sunstruck, in 

If it prove too wet, lay your pots sidelong. ML. be palsied (< sidus ( sider -), a heavenly 

Evelyn, Calendarium Hortense, July, body), + -erf 2 .] Blasted, as if by an evil star; 
.. _ Sidelong as they sat recline planet-struck. 

On the soft downy bank damask’d with flowers. 


A \ jj. oiuvruun, pertaining to a stj 

or the stars, < sidus (sider-), a constellation, a 
star.] 1. Relating to the constellations; side- 
real. [Rare.] 

This would not distinguish his own hypothesis of the 
sideral movements from the self-styled romances of Des- 
cartes * Sir IT. Hamilton. 

2. Supposed to be produced by the influence 
of certain constellations ; baleful. [Rare.] 
These changes in the heavens, though slow, produced 
Like change on sea and land : sideral blast, 

Vapor, and mist, and exhalation hot, 

Corrupt and pestilent. Milton, p. L., x. 693. 

The vernal nippings and cold sideral blasts. 

J. F hi lips, Cider, 5 


Milton, P. L., iV. 333. 


So parts cauterized, gangrenated, siderated, and morti- 
fied become black. Sir T. Brmcnc, Vulg. Err., vi. 12. 


m r , 'A' ned become black. Sir T. Browne, ^ 

ing or inclining g to one skl'e; °Blopingf haring sid ® rat i. on t (sid-e-ra'shon), n. [Formerly also 
a lateral course or direction ; honcerindirect^ 'V.[ ( }. C JJ lUon 1 S sidcration, st/deration, the 
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- - also a group or configuration of stars, < side- 


It nppearn also to have been a never-failing usage in 
connection with this fashion of a eiiletm kirtle to display 
the girdle of the nndcr-tunic, which rested loosely on the 
tups, as it passed under the ridelea garment both before 
and behind. p ncyc , tfrff., VI . 40 - 

(sld'lit), n. 1. Light coming from 
tho side or in a sidewise manner: as, to take 
a photograph by side-light. Henco— 2. An ob- 
lique or incidental illustration or exposition. 

It(a book] throws a valuable eide-light upon the cliarac- 
terr.nd methods of the Emperor. 

The Nation, XLVII. 458. 


** *• # A iiiuuuua m cun r e lines is tne 

attraction of the 6un, and an oblique or sidelong impulse. 

TT . , , . . . Locke. 

He bad n dark and sidelong walk. 

Wordsworth, Peter Bell. 
Here waB ambition undebased hv rivalry, and incapable 
of the sidelong look. Lowell, Cambridge Thirty Years Ago. 
Place the silo on sidelong ground. 

17. Robinson, Sewage Question, p. 223 . 


rari, pp. sidcratus, be planet-struck or sun- 
struck : see sidcrated.’] The state of being sid- 
erated ; a blasting, palsy, atrophy, or tho like. 
Compare cataplexy. 

The contagious vapour of the very eggs themselves pro- 
ducing a mortification or si/dcration in the parts of plants 
on which they are laid. Ray, Works of Creation, p. 304 . 


Sidelong (Sid'long), n.f. [< sidelong, adv.] To which mey ire iaia. nay, Works ot Creation, p. 3 W 

as a Preventive from straying or break- siderazote (sid'&r-fi-zot'), a. [< Gr. aligpoc, iron 

mg pasture, by chain, ng a fore and a hind foot + azote, q. v.] In mineral., a nitride of iron 

ncro h «V 7 c a 7 ™° sl< J?r to S e ^ er - Kalliwcll. Com- occurring as a thin coating over lava at Mount 

EFde-mark fBid'SirS 8 ,! re ’ r Et ,’, ,a J °f serve(1 and somerimFs 

blue mar^ [sia murk), n. I he mark or gage called silrcst rite. 

™, a Pouring-press for ^tho ^narrower side of sidereal (sl-de're-al), a. [Formerly also sidc- 
a sheet, against which tho feeder or layor-on rial; < L. sidcrcits (> It. Sp. Pg sillcrco) < si- 
puts the sheet to he printed. due \sider-), a constellation,^ star Cf ' sideral] 



sidereal 

Pertaining 1 or relating to the constellations or 
fixed stars ; consisting of or constituted by fixed 
stars: as, the sidereal regions; sidereal calcula- 
tions; a sidereal group or system. Sidereal distinc- 
tively refers rather to stars in the aggregate or as arranged 
in constellations or groups than to a Btar considered 
singly. It is, therefore, not a precise synonym of stellar 
or astral , and still less, of course, of starry ; although in 
many phrases it is interchangeable with stellar. Thus, 
the 41 sidereal spaces” are the “ stellar spaces,” and ^side- 
real gold” is 41 starry spangles.” 

The sun, which is the organ and promptuary of all ter- 
restrial and siderial light. Urquhart , tr. of Eabelais, i. 10. 

And o’er the deserts of the sky unfold 

Their burning spangles of sidereal gold. 

IF. Broome, Paraph, of Ecclus. xliiL 

The conjunction of the planets Jupiter and Saturn is 
one of the rarest of sidereal events. 

Harper's Mag,, LXXVT. 1G9. 
Sidereal clock or chronometer, a clock or chronometer 
that keeps sidereal time. — Sidereal day, hour, month. 
See the nouns.— Sidereal magnetism, according to the 
believers in animal magnetism, the influence of the stars 
upon patients. Imp. Diet— Sidereal system, the sys- 
tem of stars. The solar system is considered a member of 
the sidereal system, in the same sense as the earth with 
its moon, and Saturn with its satellites, are considered 
members of the solar system.— Sidereal time, time ns 
measured by the apparent diurnal motion of the stars. 
The sidereal day, the fundamental period of sidereal time, 
is taken to begin and end with the passage over the merid- 
ian of the vernal equinox, the first point of Aries, or the 
origin of right ascension (three names for the same thing). 

■ There is just one more sidereal than mean solar day in a 
Sidereal year. The sidereal day is 3m. 55.91s. shorter than 
a mean solar day. The sidereal time of mean noon is 0 
hours on March 22d (21st, leap-years), 0 hours on June 21st, 
12 hours on September 20th (21st, years preceding leap- 
years), and 18 hours on December 21st (20th, leap-years). 
These dates are for the meridian of Washington. For 
Greenwich it is 0 hours on March 22d in nil years, and 
6 hours on June 22d in years preceding leap-years. Side- 
real time is the only uniform standard of time-measure- 
ment; and this cannot be absolutely uniform, since the 
lriction of the tides must tend to retard the motion of 
the earth.— Sidereal year, the time in which the earth 
makes one complete revolution round the sun. The ratio 
of the sidereal year to the tropical year is that of unity 
to unity minus the quotient of the yearly precession by 
3G0 6 — that is, it is longer than the tropical year by 20m. 
23.3s.; its length is thus 305 days 0 hours 9 minutes D.5 
seconds. 

side-reflector (sid're-flek'tor), v. In microsco- 
py, a small concave mirror’used to illuminato 
the object by directing the light upon it from 
the side. 

sidereoust (sl-de're-us), a, [< L. sidcrcus , per- 
taining to a constellation, or to a star or stars: 
see sidereal .] Sidereal. 

The genial or the sidercous Bun. Sir T. Brotcne. 

side-rib (sid'rib), n. In a carbine, a rod at the 
side, to Avhicli the sling is fastened. E . JI. 
Knight. 

siderism 1 (sid'q-rizm), it. [< sidus ( sider -), a 
constellation, a star, 4- -fem.] The doctrino 
that the stars influence the destinies of men 
and produce other terrestrial effects. 
siderism 2 (sid'q-rizm), it. Same as sidcrismus. 
siderismus (sid-e-ris'mus), n. [NL., < Gr. at- 
fypog, iron.] A name given by the believers in 
animal magnetism to the effects produced by 
bringing metals and other inorganic bodies into 
a magnetic connection with the human body. 
Imp. Diet. 

siderite (sid'e-rit), n. [Formerly also syderite; 

< OF. siderite , < L. sideritis , the lodestono, also 
a precious stone so called, also vervain, < Gr. 
aipTjptrvs, of iron (otSypirtg XtOog, the lodestono), < 
otiypog, iron . } 1. Tliolodestone. The Latin word 
was alBo used by Pliny to designate a mineral which ho 
classed with the diamond, but which cannot be identified 
from his description. It may possibly have been blende. 
See siderolitc. 

Kot flint, I trowo, I am a Iyer; 

But syderite that feeles noe tier. 

Puitenham, Partheniades, vIL 
2. Native iron protocarbonate, a mineral of a 
yellowish or brownish color, crystallizing in 
the rhombohedral system with perfect rliom- 
bohedral cleavage, it is isomorphous with calcitc 
(calcium carbonate) and the other rhombohedral carbon- 
ates of magnesium, zinc, and manganese. It also occurs 
in granular, compact forms ; in spheroidal concretionary 
forms with fibrous structure (sphrerosiderite); and in 
earthy or stony forms, impure from the presence of sand 
or clay, and then called clay ironstone. It is one of the 
important ores of iron. Also called chalyhitc, spathic or 
sparry iron, junckcrite, junkeritc. The term siderite is used 
only as meaning chalybite, spathic iron, or carbonate of 
iron by scientific men at the present time. 

Sideritis (sid-e-ti'tis), «. [NL. (Toumefort, 
1700), < L. sideritis, vervain, < Gr. oidqplng, an 
uncertain herb, fern, of Gidyptrqg, of iron: see 
siderite. ] A genus of gamopetalous plants of 
the order Lahiatie , tribe Stachydcx , and sub- 
tribe ]\Iarruljicx. It is characterized by flowers with 
a five-toothed tubular calyx within which the corolla-tube, 
stamens, and style are all included, a corolla with the up- 
per lip flattish and the lower with a larger middle lobe, 
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and four didynamous stamens, the anthers of the forward 
or longer pair usually only half-formed, those of the other 
pair of two diverging cells. -.There are about s 45 species, 
natives of the Mediterranean region, abundant in western 
Asia and extending west to the Canaries. They are herbs 
or shrubs, usually densely woolly or velvety, with entire or 
toothed leaves, and small and generally yellowish flowers 
in axillary whorls or crowded into a dense spike. The 
species are known as ironivort; S. Canariensis and S. 
Syriaca (S. Cretica), the latter known as sage-leafed iron- 
icon, are sometimes cultivated in gardens, and are remark- 
able for their woolly leaves. 

sideroconite (sid-e-rok'5-nit), n. [< Gr. ciAri- 
/iof, iron, + udvig, dust, + -i7e 2 .] In mineral., a 
variety of ealcito colored yellow or yellowish- 
brown by hydrated iron ox'id. 
side-rod (sld'rod), n. In marine engin. : (a) 
Either of the rods of a side-beam engine which 
connect the cross-head on the piston-rod with 
the working-beam. (b) Either of the rods of 
a side-beam engine which connect the working- 
beams with the cross-head of the air-pump, 
siderograph (sid'e-ro-graf), n. [< siderogra- 
ph-y .] An engraving produced by siderogra- 
phy- 

Siderographic (sid^e-ro-graf 'ik), a. [< sidcrog- 
raph-y 4- -?c.] Pertaining to siderography; 
produced from engraved plates of steel: as, 
siderographic art; siderographic impressions, 
siderographical (sid^e-ro-graf'i-kal), a. [< 
siderographic 4- -a?.] {Same as siderographic . 
sider Ograpbist (sid-e-rog'ra-fist), n. [< sidc- 
7'ograph-y 4- -is?.] One who engraves steel 
plates, or performs work by means of such 
plates. 

siderography (sid-e-rog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. c/tV 
pog, iron, 4- -ypafyia, < ypafeiv, write.] The art 
or practice of engraving on steel: particularly 
applied to the transfer process of Perkins, in 
this process the design is first engraved on a steel block, 
which is afterward hardened, and the engraving trans- 
ferred to a steel roller under heavy pressure, the roller 
being afterward hardened and used as a die to impress 
the engraving upon the printing-plate, 
siderolite (sid'e-ro-lit), n. [< Gr. oiir/pog, iron, 
+ ?J0og, stone.] 1. A name first given by 
N. S. Maskclyno (in the form acro-sidcrolitc ) to 
those meteorites which G. Rose had previously 
called pallasitcs. For meteorites consisting chiefly of 
metallic (nickclifcrous) Iron the name siderite wns pro- 

E oscd by C. U. Shepard, and that of holoridcrite by Dan- 
nie : hut the former ts not admissible, becauBO tills name 
was ions ago preoccupied by a well-known and widely dis- 
tributed mineral species, and thclattercannotbeaccepted, 
because the majority of the specimens bo designated are 
not wholly of iron. The name siderolite has therefore 
been transferred by M. E. Wadsworth to ttiose meteorites 
which are composed chiefly of iron— in most cases, how- 
ever, Inclosing more or less irregular and nodular maBses 
of pyrrhotite, schrcibersite, graphite, etc. The same au- 
thor includes in siderolite masses of iron of similar char- 
acter although of terrestrial origin, as those of Ovifak in 
Greenland. See meteorite, under which the meaning of 
pallasitc is given. 

2. In root., samo as sidcrolith. 
siderolith (sid'e-To-lith), n. [<Gr. cidypog, iron, 
+ UOog, stone.] A fossil nummulitc of star- 
liko or radiate figure. 

sideromagnetic(sid''e-ro-mag-net'ik),n. [< Gr. 
ottitjpog, iron, + payryg \-nr-), magDet, + -ic.) 
Forromagnotic; paramagnotic. 

Somenuthoriticsusethcterm ''fcrro-magnelic." "Side- 
ro-magnetic" would bclcss objectionable than this hybrid 
word. 5. F. Thompson, Elect, and Mag., p. 300, note. 
sideromancy(sid'e-ro-man-si),)i. [<Gr. aitr/pag, 
iron, + yavreia, divination.] A species of divi- 
nation performed by burning straws, etc., upon 
red-bot iron, and observing their bendings, fig- 
ures, sparkling, and burning, 
sideronatrite (sid'e-ro-na'trit), «. [< Gr. oitSrj- 
poc, iron, + NL. nairum + -i7c 2 .J In mineral., a 
hydrated sulphate of iron and sodium occur- 
ring in crystalline masses of a dark-yellow 
color: it is found in Peru, 
siderophyllite (sid'e-ro-fil'it), n. [< Gr. aiSr/- 
pog, iron, + $vZ?.trt)r,'oi or belonging to leaves: 
see phyllitc.) In mineral,, a kind of mica, allied 
tobiotite, but charaetcrizedbytbo presence of a 
large amount of iron protoxid and the almost 
complete absence of magnesia : it is found near 
Piko’s Peak in Colorado, 
sideroscope (sid'e-ro-skop), n. [< Gr. oitSypog, 
iron, + OKorreiv, look’ at, examine.] An instru- 
ment for detecting small quantities of iron in 
any substance by means of a delicate combina- 
tion of magnetic needles, 
siderosis (sid-e-ro'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. atSi/pu- 
otg, ironwork, < ciSgpovv, overlay with iron, < 
migpog, iron.] Pucumonoconiosis in which 
tho particles are motallic, especially iron, 
siderostat (sid'e-ro-stat), n. [< L. sidus (sider-), 
a constellation,’ a heavenly body, + Gr. erranif, 
standing: see sialic.) A heliostat regulated to 
sidereal time. Seo cut under licliostat. 


side-slip 

siderostatic (sid'e-ro-stat'ik), a. [<. siderostat 
+ -ic.) Connected with a siderostat: applied 
to a telescope which is fixed in a permanent 
position, usually horizontal, and receives the 
rays from the object by reflection from the mir- 
ror of a siderostat. 

siderotechny (sid'e-ro-tek-ni), n. [< Gr. ci6y- 
pog, iron, + rexyn, art.] The metallurgy of iron. 
Side-round (sid'round), n. In joinery, a plane 
for cutting half-round moldings. Such planes 
are made in pairs, a right and a left. E. S. 
Knight. 

Sideroxylese (sid'e-rok-sil'e-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(Radlkofer, 1887), i Sideroxylon + -etc.) Atribo 
of gamopetalous trees and shrubs of the order 
Sapotacecs, including six tropical genera, and 
one genus (Argania) native of Morocco. See 
Achras, Sideroxt/lon (the type), and argan-trec. 
Sideroxylon (sid-e-rok'si-lon), n. [NL. (Dil- 
lenius, 1732),. lit. ‘ Ironwood,’ so called from its 
strength, < Gr. otdr/pog, iron, + I’alor, wood.] A 
genus of gamopetaldus trees or shrubs of the or- 
der Sapotacae, and type of the tribe Sideroxylcx. 
It is characterized by regular and symmetrical flowers 
with both calyx and corolla usually divided into five simi- 
lar imbricated broad and obtuse lobes, and commonly 
inclosing five stamens, five starainodes, and a five-ceiled 
ovary which ripens into a roundish berry containing from 
one to five hard and sinning seeds, with*fleshy albumen 
and broad leaf-iike cotyledons. There are CO or 70 species, 
widely scattered through the tropics, a few occurring be- 
yond them, in Soutlx Africa, Australia, andJNevv Zealand, 
and one in Madeira. They oi - e trees or shrubs, either 
Biuooth or hairy, bearing thin and veiny but rigid leaves, 
destitute of btipules. The somewhat beU-shaped and usu- 
allysmallfloweraarehomein sessile orpedicelled axillary 
clusters, which are commonly white or whitish. Tiiespe- 
cies are known in general as iromcood, especially S. Capensc 
of Cape Colony. One yellow-flowered species extends into 
Florida, for which see mastic-tree. For .S', australis, the 
wycanlie of the native Australians, see mild plum (e), un- 
der pluml. S. rugosum is known in Jamaica ns beef, 
apple and hull-apple tree, and hears large yellowish berries 
with a rigid rind. .S’, dulcificum, of the coast of western 
Africa, is there called miraculous-berry by English resi- 
dents, from the duration of its sweet flavor upon the palate, 
siderurgical (sid-e-rer'ji-kal), a. [< siderttrg-y 
+ -ic-al) Of or pertaining to siderurgy. Vrc, 
Diet., IV. 470. 

Eiderurgy (sid-e-rfer'ji), n. [< Gr. cttStipovpyia, 
iron-working, < ciiypovpyig, an iron-worker, < 
oiiSrjpog, iron, + ipyov, work.] The manufacture 
of iron in any state ; iron- and steel-working., 
side-saddle (sid'sad'l), «. A saddle the occu- 
pant of which sits witlx both feet on the same 
sideoftliohorso: usedchieflybywomen. During 
the middle opes and until a late epoch such saddles were of 
the nature of a chair, having one or two broad stirrups for 
the feet, and the pommel carried along the opposite side of 
the saddle so ns to constitute a kind of parapet; the mod-- 
em sidc-Baddle has a liom over which the right knee is 
put, the left foot resting in a stirrup. See cut under saddle. 

The horse came, in due time, but a side saddle is an 
article unknown In the arctic regions, and the lady was 
obliged to trust herself to a man’s saddle. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 2S9. 

sidesaddle-flower (sid'sad-l-flou'fr), n. A 
plant of tbe genus Sarraccnia, especially S. 
purpurea: from a fancied resemblance of the 
flower to a side-saddle. (See Sarraccnia and 
pitchcr-plant.) Darlinrjtonia Californica has 
been called Californian sidesacldlc-Jlowcr. 
side-screw (sid'skro), n. 1 . In firearms, one of 
tbo screws by which the lock-plate is fastened 
to the stock. These screws pass through the stock, 
and are held by sidc-scrcw washers or a side-screw plate. 
H. II. Knight. Sec cuts under gun and gun-lock. 

2. A screw on the front edge of a joiners’ ’bench, 
for holding tho work securely, 
side-scription (sid'skrip'shon), ?z. In Scots law, 
the mode of subscribing deeds in use before the 
introduction of the present system of writing 
thom bookwise. The successive sheets were pasted 
together, and the party subscribing, in order to authenti- 
cate them, signed his name on the side at each junction, 
half on the one sheet and half on the other, 
side-seat (sid'set), n. In a vehicle of any kind, 
a seat with tho back against the side of the 
vehicle, as usually in a horse-car or omnibus, 
side-show (sid'sho), n. A minor show or ex- 
hibition alongside of or near a principal one; 
hence, an incidental diversion or attraction; a 
by-play. 

Presently the gilded dome of the State House, which 
marked our starting-point, came into view for the second 
time, and I knew that this side-shoxo was over. 

The Atlantic, LXV. 2GS. 

It wa9 a six weeks’ ffite, . . . with rifle- galleries, swings, 
and all sorts of side-shoics. The Century, XL. 170. 

side-slip (sld'slip), n. 1. A slip or twig taken 
from the side ; an oblique offshoot ; hence, an 
unacknowledged or illegitimate child. 

The old man ... left it to this sideslip of a son that 
he kept in the dark. George Eliot, Middlemarch, xl. 



side-slip 

2, A division at the side of the stage of a the- 
ater, where the scenery is slipped off and on. 
sidesman (sldz'man), n . ; pi. sidesmen (-men), 
[< side's, poss. of si del, + man jj 1. A person 
who takes sides or belongs to a side; a party- 
man or partizan. [Obsolete or rare.] 

How little leisure would they [divines] find to be the most 
practical sidesmen of every popular tumult and sedition I 
Milton, Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. 

2. In the Ch. o f Eng., an assistant to a church- 
warden: a deputy churchwarden. Sidesmen are 
appointed in largo parishes only. The office of sidesman 
* ** * continuation of that of the early synodsman, also 
called questman, a layman whose duty it was to report on 
the nnnl condition of the parish and make presentments 
of ecclesiastical offenders to the bishop. 

3. In some parts of Great Britain, an assistant 
or assessor to a public civil officer. 

Tin* Sulex.men [of Beaumaris] are assistants merely to 
the town stewards, and similarly appointed. 

Municip. Corj). Report, 1$35, p. 25S5. 
Blde-snipe (sid'snip), n. In joi nery, a molding 
side-plane. 

side-space (sld'spiis), v. On n railway, the 
space left outside of a line of rails, 
side-splitting (sld'split'ing), a. Affecting the 
sides convulsively or with a rending sensation ; 
producing the condition in which a person is 
said to “hold his sides”: as, side-splitting 
laughter: a side-splitting farce. [Colloq.] 
side-step (sid'stop), a. 1, A stepping to one 
side or sidewise.— 2. Something to stop on in 
going up or down the side or at tho side of 
anything. The side-steps of a wooden ship arc pieces 
of wood holted to the side, instead of which in iron ships 
an iron ladder is used. A side-step of a street-cur is usu- 
ally a plate of wrought-lron fixed below the level of the 
platform. 

sidestick (sid'stik), n. In printing, a strip of 
wood or metal laid at tho side of a form in a 
chase, or of type in a galley, having a taper cor- 
responding to that of tho quoins driven be- 
t" een it and the chase or galley in locking up. 
side-stitch (sid'stieli), n. A 6titeh in tho side. 
See flitch, it. [Karo.] 

For thin, tic sure, to-night thou Btlalt have cramps, 
Side-Ditcher that shall pen thy breast tip. 

Shak., Tempest, J. 2. 320. 

side-strap (wd'strap), w. In saddlery, a strap 
which passes forward from the breocliiug-ri ugs 
to the tug at the lmck-bnnd. II. 11. Knight. 
side-stroke (sid 'strok), n. 1. A stroke fiaving 
or giving a side direction, as one made with a 
on upon paper, with a skate upon ice, with a 
at, in striking n ball to ono side, or tho liko.— 
2. A stroke given from or upon the side of tho 
object struck. Compare English, n., 5. 

The ri,Ic-ttrokc [In billiards] is made by Btriklng the ob- 
ject-ball on the side with the point of the cue. 

Encyc. Brit., III. 070. 

side-table (sTd'tii'bl), n. [< ME. syd-tablc; < 
side 1 + table. ] A table made to stand near tho 
wall of an apartment, especially in a dining- 
room j a table smaller than the dining-table, 
used in many ways in the sendee of the house- 
hold. 

Pacience and icli weren yput to be mettes. 

And icten by ous selue at a syd-table. 

Piers Plowman (C), xvi. 42. 

I wn* then so young as to be placed at tbc side-table 
In that large dining-room. 

Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, v. 
side-taking (sid'ta'kiug), n. [< sided + talcing, 
verbid n. of talc, r.] A taking of sides; en- 
gagement with a party. 

What furious ride In lings, what plots, what bloodsheds ! 

Tip. Hall, Itcrnalus, p.72. 

side-tool (sicl'tol), ». In vicch., any tool with 
a cutting edge at the end and side. Such tools 
are made in pairs, and are called respectively 
right-side and left-side tools, 
side-track (sld'trnk), n. A short lino of rails 
branching off ljy a switch from the main line 
of a railroad, and either returning to it or not 
at the further end, for ttso in turning out, shift- 
ing rolling-stock, etc. ; a siding. [U. S. 1 
Side-track (sid'trak), v. [< side-track, n.] I. 
trans. 1. To put upon a side-track; shift from 
the main lino of a railroad to a subsidiary one : 
shunt. 

When 'the cars return empty, they are side-tracked at 
the packing house. Sci. Amer., N. S., LX. Ilf.. 

2. Figuratively, to divert to ono side; turn 
aside from tho proper or the practicable course. 

II. intritns. To pass to a side-track; come 
to rest on a siding. 

One train had side tracked to await tho train from the 
opposite direction. Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 050. 

[U. S. in all uses.] 
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side-transit (sid' transit), n. A transit-instru- 
ment having the eyepiece in the axis, with a 
reflecting prism interposed between the eye- 
piece and the objective. See transit-instru- 
ment. 

side-tree (sid'tre), n. One of the principal or 
lower main pieces of a made mast. Totten. 
side-view (sid'vu), n. 1. A view of anything 
as seen from the side. — 2. Specifically, in hot., 
of diatoms, that aspect in which the surface of 
the valve is turned toward the observer: same 
as valve-view. 

sidewalk (sid'wak), n. A footwalk by the side 
of a street or road; specifically, a paved or 
otherwise prepared way for pedestrians in a 
town, usually separated from the roadway by 
a curb and gutter. Also (in Great Britain near- 
ly always) called jiarcmcnt. 

He loved few things better than to look out of the 
arched window, and see a little girl driving her hoop along 
the sidewalk, or school-hoys at a game of ball. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xi. 

side-walker (sld'wa/k6r), n. A latorigrade 
spider ; a spider which walks or moves sidewiso 
or otherwise with apparently equal ease, as 
Salt ions sccuicus. See Latcrigradrc. 
sideward, sidewards (sid'wjird, -wjirdz), adv. 
[= G. sci hearts; as side 1 + -ward, - wards .] In 
or from a lateral direction; toward the side; 
sidewise. 

When it Is requisite only to make a horse go sidewards, 
it will he enough to keep the reins equal in his [the rider’s] 
hand, and with the flat of his leg and foot together, and a 
touch upon theshouUlcr of the horse with the stirrup, to 
make him go sideward either way without either advan- 
cing forward or returning backwards. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbxmj, Life (cd. Howells), p. 55. 
Frenzied blasts came to buffet the steamer forward, 
sidctcard. Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 740. 

sideway (sid'wii), n. and a. I. n. Lateral space 
for passage or movement, as by the side of a 
carriageway; a sidewalk. [Rnre.] 

Ever}' inch of roadway, except the patli kept open by 
the police for tbc Premier's carriage, and every inch of 
side way, . . . was covered by people. 

Philadelphia Times , April 0, 1830. 

II. a. Pertaining to lateral movement; mov- 
ing to or along the* side. [Rare.] 

Tills joint leaves the pipe quite free endwise, and also 
allows all necessary sideicay freedom. 

The Engineer, LXVIII. 253. 

sideways, sideway (sid'wfiz, -wii), adv. Same 
as sidewise. 

But the fair blossom hangs the head 
Sideways, ns on a dying bed. 

Milton, Ep. M. of Win. 
The faint gleam . . . showed tho blanched paleness of 
her cheek, turned sideway towards a comer. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vl. 

side-wheel (sul'hwel), n. and a. I. n. A 
wheel placed at the side, as of a machine or a 
vehicle; specifically, one of a pair of paddlo- 
whools at tho sides of a steam-vessel, as dis- 
tinguished from tho single stern-wheel used on 
some steamboats. Side-wheels have been superseded 
on ocean steamships and on many smaller steam-vessels 
by the screw propeller. See cuts under paddle-wheel. 

II. a. Having side-wheels: as, a side-wheel 
st earner. 

A wagon Is a side-wheel craft [in whalers’ idiom]. 

The Century, XL. 500. 

side-wheeler (sId'hwe # K*r)> it. A side-wheel 
steamboat. 

The Miami, a powerful and very fast side-wheeler, suc- 
ceeded in eluding the Albemarle without receiving ablow 
from her ram. The Century, XXXVI. 425. 

side-whisker (sid'hwis'kt-r), v. That part of 
a man’s beard which grows on tho check; a 
whisker: generally in tho plural: as, ho woro 
sidc-tchishcrsy but no beard or mustache. [Col- 
loq.] . 

Side-Winch (sld' winch), w. A hoisting-appara- 
tus for light weights, consisting of a drum ac- 
tuated by a crank and pinion, tho whole being 
secured to tho side of a beam or other support. 
Side-Wind (sid'wind), n. 1. A wind blowing 
laterally or toward the side of anything, at any 
angle; naut., specifically, a wind blowing on 
one side so that a ship may lay her course. 
Also called beam-wind. 

Wee set saile ngalnc, and sayled Westnlong 3 t tho coast 
with a fresh side-windc. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 105. 

Taking the advantage of a ride -wind, wo were driven 
back in a few hours’ time ns far as .Monaco. 

Addison, Rcmnrks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. SCO). 

2. Figuratively, an indirect influence or 
agency; an oblique method or means. 

I am a straightforward man, I believe. I don’t go beat- 
ing about for side-winds. Dickens, Hard Times, II. 0. 


siding 

sidewinder (sid'wln^der), n. 1. The small 
horned rattler or rattlesnake of the southwest- 
ern parts of the United States, Crotalus (2Ech- 
mophrys) cerastes, it is common in the desert region 
of the Gila and Colorado rivers in Arizona. The supra- 
orbital plate is developed into a little horn over each eye, 
much like those of the African horned viper figured under 
Cerastes, whence the specific (and also the subgeneric) 
name. Compare sideuiper. 

2. A heavy swinging blow from the side, which 
disables an adversary. Webster. 
side-wings (sld'wingz), n. pi. The openings in 
the wings of a theater affording side views of 
the stage. 

It seems as if certain actors in some preceding comedy 
of his were standing at the side-wings, and critically watch- 
ing the progress of the after-piece. 

The Atlantic, XLVin. 402. 
side-wipe (sid'wip), n. An indirect censure. 
Haiti well. [Prov. Eng.] 

sidewiper (sid'wFpGr), n. One of several 
small rattlesnakes, as the massasauga, which 
appear to wriggle sidewise with ease ; a side- 
winder. [Western U. S.] 
sidewise (sid'wiz), adv. [< side 1 + -wise.'] 1. 
Toward one side; in an inclining position: as, 
to hold the head sidewise . 

If they beatc spice, the morter must lie side-wise, for 
distinctions sake of the day [the Passover]. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 207. 
2. Laterally; on one side: as, the refraction of 
light sidewise. 

Also sideways. , 

sidewise (sid'wiz), a. [< sidcioiso, adv. ] Di- 
rected or tending to ono side ; lateral in course 
or bearing; sideling: as, a sidewise glance; to 
make a sidewise leap. [Rare or colloq.] 
sidi (se'di), n. [Also siddcc, seedy , formerly 
siddic, syddic, scddec ; < Hind, suit, < Marathi 
siddhi, lord, master, < Ar. saiyidi, my lord’ < 
saiyid, sciyid, lord. Cf. Cid.] 1. In western 
India, an honorific appellation given to African 
Mohammedans. — 2. A Moor or African ; a ne- 
gro : so styled in tho pbrts of western India. 

Among the attendants of the Cambar Nabob ... are 
several Abyssinian and Caffreo slaves, called by way of 
courtesy Seddccs, or Master. 

J. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, III. 107. 
Sidid® (sid'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Sida + -ftte.] 
A family of dnplmiaceous or cladocerous crusta- 
ceans, typified by tho genus Sida, having nata- 
torial antenna? with two unequal rami, and the 
intestino simple. 

siding (si'ding), n. [Verbal n. of sidcl, a.] 1. 

Tho act of taking sides; tho attaching of one’s 
solf to a pdrty ; division into sides or parties. 
[Archaic.] 

Discontents drove men into sidingt. Eikon Basilike. 
As here hath been n faction nnd Biding amongst us now 
moro than two years, so now there Is an utter breach nnd 
sequestration amongst ns. 

Mass. Hist. Soc., Collections, III. 29. (From Gov. 

[Bradford's Letter Book.) 

2. On railroads, a short additional track placed 
at tho side of a main lino, and connected at 
one or both onds with tho main lines of rails 
by means of snitches or points. It serves for ena- 
bling trains to pass each other in opposite directions, for 
withdrawing a slow train to allow a fast train moving in 
the 8amo direction to pass, and for other uses. 

3. The covering or boarding of the sides of 
a framo building, or the material used for 



Siding. 

A, siding of vertically matched boards a, with battens b nailed 
over the vertical joints; B, siding of diagonally arranged matched 
boards/.* c, studs; d, sheathing of unmatched boards; e, paper 
sheathing; C. clapboard siding, £ being rabbeted at the lower mar- 
gins and z simply overlapped ; c,d,e as in B. 

that purpose, as weather-boards, or boards or 
shingles othorwiso prepared.— 4. Tho dressing 
of timbers to their correct breadth, as in ship- 
building; also, tho timbers so dressed. 

Tile tigsorting of the sidings Is subjected to the same 
general principles in the matter of qualities nnd widths. 

U. S. Com. Hep., Ho. lxviii. (1SS0), p. 6D7. 



siding-hook 

siding-hook (sl'dmg-huk), n. A carpenters’ 
tool used for marking accurately lengths of ma- 
terial to bo fitted into determined spaces, as in 
fitting weather-bparding between a window- 
frame and a corner-board. 

siding-machine (sl'ding-ma-shen''), n. A ma- 
chine for sawing timber into boards; a rosaw- 
ing-machine. 

sidingst, ado. [ME. sidingcs , syddyngcs; with 
adverbial gen. suffix -cs, < side 2 + -tuff 1 .] Side- 
ways ; to one side. 

Bot thow moste seke more Souffle, syddynyes a Iyttille, 
flor he wille liafe sent hym-selfe sex myle large. 

Marie Arthurs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1039. 

sidle (si'dl), t>.; pret. and pp. sidled, ppr. sidling. 
[< side i, through the adj. sideling, taken as ppr.] 

1. iutraw. 1. To move sidewise or obliquely; 
edge along slowly or with effort ; go aslant, as 
while looking in another direction. 

He . . . then sidled close to the astonished girl. Scott. 

•‘Bobby, come and sit on my knee, will you?" but 
Bobby preferred sidling over to his mother. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, x. 

This is his [Carlyle’sl usual way of treating unpleasant 
matters, nidi ing by with a deprecating shrug of the shoul- 
ders. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 140. 

2. To saunter idly about in no particular di- 
rection. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 

II. trans. To cause to move in a sidling man- 
ner; direct the course of sidewise. [Rare.] 

Keining up Tomboy, she sidled him, snorting and glow- 
ing all over, close to the foot-path. 

Whyte Melinite, White Eose, II. viil. 

sidlingt, ado. A Middle English form of side- 
ling. 

Sidonian (si-d5'ni-an), <t. and n. [Also Zidoni- 
an ; < L. Sidonius, '< Sidon, < Gr. Sttidr, < Heb. 
Tsidhdn (lit. ‘fishing-placo’), Sidon.] 1. a. Of 
or pertaining to Sidon, on tlio const of Syria, 
the most important city of anciont Plionicin be- 
fore the rise of Tyro, iiow called Saida. 

II. n. An inliabitantof ancient Sidon ; espe- 
cially, a Plionieian living iu Sidon or in tlio ter- 
ritory subject to it. 

sie 1 (si), t>. [Also sigh, Sc. scy; (a) < ME. sicn, 
sycn, si$cn, < AS. sigan (pret. sdh, pi. "sit/on, pp. 
sigen), fall, sink, slide down, = OS. sigan = 
OFries. sign = OHG. sigan, MHG. sigen = Icol. 
siga, fallj sink, slido down, red. let onesolf 
drop; orig. identical with ( h ) ME. silicn, < AS. 
* silian , contr. sedn (pret. "stilt, pp. "sigen), flow 
through, percolnto, filter, sift, = MD. sijghcn, 
D. zijgcn = OHG. silian, MHG. silicn, G. scihcn, 
let flow or trickle, strain, filtor, pass through a 
sieve, = Iccl. sin (weak verb), filtor: akin to 
AS. siccrian (= G, sicl.-crn), trickle, OHG. scih- 
han, MIIG. G. scichcn = LG. scltcn, make water, 
urinate, OHG. MHG. scicli, G. sciclic, urine; 
Tout, root "sihw ; cf. OBulg. sichati, mnko wa- 
ter, sicht, urine, Gr. htft&f, moisture, Skt. V sich, 
pour out. Henco ult. sig, sigger, sil;cl, silcl, 
silt. Cf. sag, sink.'] I. intrans. If. To sink; 
fall; drop; fall, as in a swoon. rrompt. 1’arv., 
p. 455. 

For when she gan hire fader fer csple, 

Wei neigh doun of hire hors she gnn to si/e. 

Chaucer, TroiluB, v. 182. 

2. To drop, as water; tricklo. [Prov. Eng.] 

The rede blod seh ut. Old Eng. Horn. (E. E.T.S.), 1.121. 

II. trans. If. To sift. Prompt. Pare., p. 455. 
— 2. To strain, ns milk. Palsgrave. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

sie 1 ! (si), n. [< sic 1 , v.] A drop. 

sie 2 f. An obsolete preterit of see 1 . 

Sieboldia (se-bol'di-ii), n. [NL. (Bonaparte), 
named from Philipp' Franz von Sicbold , a Ger- 
man traveler in Japan (179G-18GG).] A genus 
of urodele amphibians, containing tlio largest 
living representative of the whole order, S. 
maximus of Japan, the giant salamander. Also 
called Cryptobranchns and Mcgalobatrachus 
(which see). 

sieclet, n. See scclc. 

Many trifling poemes of Ilomer, Ouid, Virgill, Catullus, 
and other notable writers of former ages . . . arc come 
from many former sieclcs vnto our times. 

Puttenham , Arte of Eng. rqesie (cd. Arbcr), p. 125. 

siegburgite (seg'b6rg-it), n. _ [< Sicgburg (see 
dcf.) + -?fc 2 .] A fossil resin from Sicgburg, 
near Bonn, in Prussia. 

siege (sej), n. [E. dial, also sedge (see sedge 2 ) ; 
< ME. scigc, sege , < OF. sege, * siege, a 'seat, 
throne, F. sibge = Pr. sctge, sege (cf. Sp. sitio, 
Pg. as-sedio, a siege) = It. seggio (cf. sedia), a 
chair, seat, < L. as if *scdium (cf. ML. assedium, 
L. obsidium , a siege), Cscdcrc, sit, = E. sit: see 
sedent. Cf. besiege, sec 2 . Otherwise < LL. *scdi- 
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cum , < L. sedes, a seat.] 1. A seat; a throne. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

At the left syde of the Emperoures Sege is the Sege of 
his firste Wif, o degree lowere than the Emperour. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 217. 
Thow tliiself that art pi aunted in me chasedest out of 
the sege of my corage alle covetiseof mortal thinges. 

Chaucer, Boethius, i. prose 4. 
Besides, upon the very siege of justice, 

Lord Angelo hath to the public ear 
Profess’d the contrary. 

Shak., M. for M. ( iv. 2. 101. 
The knights masquers sitting in their several sieges. 

B. Jonson, Masque of Oberon. 

2f. A fixed sittiation or position ; station as to 
rank or class; specifically, of the heron, a sta- 
tion or an attitude of watchfulness for prey. 

I fetch my life and being 

From men of royal siege. Shak., Othello, i. 2. 22. 

We’ll to the field again ; 

... a hcarn [heron] put from her siege, 

And a pistol shot off in her breech, Bhall mount 
So high that to your view she’ll seem to soar 
Above the middle region of the air. 

Massinger, Guardian, i. 1. 

3f. A camp ; an encampment, especially as the 
seat of a besieging army. 

The! wero loigged at a scigc be-foro a Citee eleped Nn- 
blaise, that was a gretc town and a riche, andplentevouso 
of alio goodes. . . . The Kyngc Leodogan . . . haddenot 
peplein his reame sufficient to n-reyse hem fro the sege, 
no to chase hem outc of his reame. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 202. 

4. The stationing or sitting down of an attack- 
ing forco in a strong encampment before or 
around a fortifiod place, for tho purpose of cap- 
turing it by continuous offensive operations, 
such as the broacliing, undermining, or scaling 
of walls or otbor works, tho destruction of its 
defenders, tlio cutting off of supplies, etc. ; tho 
act of besieging, or the state of being besieged; 
besiegeraont; beleaguerment : as, to push the 
siege ; to undergo a siege ; hence, figuratively, a 
prolonged or persistent endeavor to overcome 
resistance maintained with tho aid of a shelter 
or cover of any kind. 

And with theSunnc the Bearesnleo returned, sometime 
laying violent siege to their house. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 434. 
No fort so fensible, no wals so Btrong, 

But that continual! battery will rive, 

Or dally siege, through disnurvnynuncc long. 

Spenser, F. Q., 111. x. 10. 

Love stood the siege, and would not yield his breast 

Drgdcn, T heodore and Ilonorla, 1. 33. 

5f. Stool; excrement; fecal matter. 

Iiow earnest thou to be the siege of this moon-calf? Can 
he ventTrinculos? Shak., Tempest, II. 2. 110. 

6. In mcch.: ( a ) The floor of a glass-furnace. 
( b ) A workmen’s table or bench. K. JT. Knight. 

— 7t. A flock, as of herons, bitterns, or cranes. 
A sege of herons, and of bitterns. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 97. 
Attack of a siege. See attack.— To lay siege to. Seo 
imp.— To raise a siege. See raised. 
siege (soj), r. t. ; pret. and pp. sieged, ppr. sieg- 
ing. [< siege , n. Cf. besiege.'] To lay siege 
to; besiege; beleaguer; besot. 

Thrice did Darius fall 
Beneath my potcncle ; great Babylon, 

Mighty in walls, I sieg'd, and seised on. 

Tlcincood, Dialogues (Works, cd. Pearson, 1874, VI. 141). 

siege-basket (sej'bus'ket), n. 1. A variety of 
mantlet made of osier or other wattled material. 

— 2. A gabion. 

siege-battery (sej'bat'tr-i), n. Seo battery. 
siege-cap (soj'kap), «. A helmet of nmisnal 
thickness and woight, supposed to have been 
worn ns n dofonso against missiles thrown from 
tlio walls of n besieged placo. 
siege-gun (soj'gun), n. A cannon, too heavy 
for fiold-sorvice, employed for battering and 
breaching purposes in siege operations. Seo 
cuts under howitzer. 

siegenite (so'gen-lt), n. [< Sicgcn (seo def.) 
+ -itc-.] In mineral., 
a nickeliforous va- 
riety of the cobalt 
sulphid limuoite, 
found at Siegen in 
Prussia. 

siege-piece (sej'pes), 
ii. A coin, generally 
of unusual shape and 
rude workmanship, 
issued in a town or 
castlo during a siege, 
when tho operations 
of the ordinary mints 
are suspended. The 
Enpllsli Biege-pleces, 

made from plate melted Obverse of Newark Siege-piece. 



Reverse of Newark Siege-piece 
(one shilling). — British Museum. 
(Size of original.) 



Sierra Leone fever 

down, and issued during 
the civil war by the fol- 
lowers of Charles I. at 
some of the chief royalist 
cities and castles (Bees- 
ton, Carlisle, Colchester, 

Newark, Scarborough, 

Pontefract), are note- 
worthy examples of the 
class. 

siege-train (sej'- 
tran), n. The artil- 
lery, carriages, am- 
munition, and equip- 
ments which are car- 
ried with an army 
for the purpose of 
attacking a fortified 
place. 

siege-works (sej'- 
wfirks), n. pi. The 
offensive or protective structures, as breast- 
works, trenches, etc., prepared by an investing 
force before a besieged placo. . 

Pope . . . surrounded the place by ricge-ieorks in which 
he could protect his men. The Century, XXX VI. 6G0. 

sielet, An obsolete form of ceil. 

Siemens armature. A form of armature in- 
vented by Siemens, and much used in dynamo- 
machines. It is essentially a cylinder wound longitu- 
dinally with copper wires or rods, and having its poles, 
when it is rotated in the field of the electromagnets, on 
opposite Bides of the cylinder. 

Siemens-Martin process. See steel. 

Siemens process. See steel. 

Siena marble. See marble, 1. 
siencet, «• All obsolete form of scion. Cotgravc. 
Sienese (si-e-nes' or -nez'), a. and n. [< Siena 
(seo def.) + -eye.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
Siena, a city and a province of central Italy, 
tbo ancient Sona Julia, formerly an indepen- 
dent republic. 

Tim history of Sienese art is a fair and luminous record. 

Encyc. Brit., XXII. 43. 

Sienese school of painting, one of the chief of the 
Italian schools of the thirteenth nnd fourteenth cen- 
turies, parallel in development to the early school of 
Florence, like which it had Its origin in tho Byzantine 
mannerism nnd rigidity. In general, this school is char- 
acterized by a coloring at once harmonious nnd brilliant, 
by n predilection for rich costumes nnd accessories, nnd 
by a notnble power of sentimental expression. It is in- 
ferior to tlio Florentine school in the grouping of its fig- 
ures nnd in vigor nnd correctness of drawing. Among 
flic chief nrtlsts of flic school arc Duccio ill Buonlnsegna, 
Simone dl Martino, Lfppo Memmi, nnd Ambrogio horen- 
zetti, with the later Sano di Pietro and Matteodi Giovanni. 

ii. n. sing, nnd pi. An inhabitant or a native 
of tiro city or province of Siena, or, collectively, 
tho pcoplo of Siena, 
sienite, ti. Seo syenite. 
sienitic, a. Seo sycnitic. 

sienna (si-en'ii), «. [< Sienna, < It. Siena, a city 

of central Italy; terra di Siena, Siena earth.] 

1. A ferruginous ochcrous oartli, fine and 
smooth, used ns a pigment in both oil and 
water-color painting. The finest is thnt obtained 
from Italy. Baxc sienna is the native pigment prepared 
by simply drying the material which is taken from the 
mine or vein nnd afterward powdering. In composition 
nnd appearance It somewhat resembles yellow ocher, but 
it is deeper in tint and of a browner hue. It gives a high- 
ly chromatic orange-yellow, considerably darkened, its lu- 
minosity being nbout half that of a bright chrome-yellow. 
Its transparency Is one of its important qualities, while 
opacity should be the characteristic of an ocher. Burnt 
sienna Is the raw mnterial roasted in a f urn nee before 
powdering. By this means the color is chnnged to a 
warm reddish brown similar to old mnhogany. It is, like 
raw sienna, translucent in body. 

2. Tho color of sienna pigment. 

Siennese, a. and n. An occasional spelling of 

Sienese . 

siensf, n. An obsolete form of scion. Cotgravc. 
sierra (sicr'ii), n. [< Sp. sierra, a saw, a saw- 
like riilgo of mountains, = Pr. Pg. It. serra , a 
saw, < L. serra, a saw: see serrate. ] 1. A chain, 
of hills or mountains : used as part of tho name 
of many mountain-chains in Spanish or for- 
merly Spanish countries : as, tho Sierra Nevada 
(in Spam nnd in California). 

For miles nnd miles we skirt the Bngusan island of 
Meleda, long, slender, with its endless hills of no great 
height standing up like the teeth of a saw — a true sierra 
in miniature. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 193. 

2. A scombroid fish, Scombcromorus caballa, a 
kind of Spanish mackerel. The sides of the body 
of the young are relieved by indistinct dark-yellowish 
spots, which are lost in the adult, and the spinous dorsal 
has no anterior black blotch. It is the largest species 
of Its genus, nnd occasionally reaches a weight of 10O 
pounds. It inhabits the tropical Atlantic, and rarely 
visits the southern coast of the United States. 

3. Same as chromosphere. 

Sierra Leone fever, peach, etc. See fevcri-, 
etc. , 



munication between the cells, sieve-pores. Sieve-cells con- 
stitute an essential'element of flbrovascular bundles, and, 
taken collectively, form sieve-tissue, or 
cribriform tissue. See cribriform, tissue, , III 
liber*. 1 ' ' 1 

. These perforations [of the cell-wall] 
often occur in groups both upon the cell- 
wall and upon the septum between su- 
perposed cells, and give rise to a remark- 
able sieve-like structure, in which case 
they are termed sieve-cells. 

Encyc. Brit., IV. 87. 
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siesta (sies'ta), n. [= F. sieste = G. siesta, < Sp. 
siesta = Pg. It. scsta, a nap taken at noon, lit. 

'the sixth hour,’ < L'. sexta, se. hora, the sixth 
hour after sunrise, the hour of noon, fern, of 
sextus, sixth, < sex, six : see six. Cf. hook 1 .] A 
midday rest or nap; an interval of sleep or re- 
pose taken in the hottest part, of the day: a 
common practice in Spain and other hot coun- 
tries. 

Tlie Inhabitants were enjoying their siesta. 

IT. n. Bussell, Diary in India, II. 243. sieve-disk (siv'disk), n. In lot., 
sieur (si{*r) t n. [F., < L. senior, elder: see same as sieve-plate , 2. 
senior, sir.} A title of respect formerly used sieve-hypha (siv'liFfii), n. In 
by the French, and still extant in law-practice, hot., a hyplia which exhibits more 
Sieva bean. A variety, together with the Limn or less perfect sieve-plates, as 
bean, of Pliasenlus tuna tug, a twining species in cortain laminariaceous sea- 
witli broad and curved or simitar-shaped pods weeds. 

containing few flat seeds. sieve-like (siv'lik), a. In anat., 

sieve (siv), ii. f Early mod. E. sire, gyve; < ME. cribriform; ethmoid. 
sire, tti/rc, gife. s>/fc, sijffc, < AS. sife, in oldest Sieve-plate (siv'plat), n. 1. A 
form si in (= MD. sere, sef, T>. zeef — MLG. LG. bone or other hard, flat part full 
sere = OELG. sib, MHG. sip, G. sicb, sip), a sieve ; 
cf. sifethe, sifetha, bran, siftan, sift: see sift.] 

1. An instrument for separating tho ftnerfrom 
?he coarser parts of disintegrated matter, by 
shaking it so as to force the former through 
meshes too small for the latter to pass. Sieves 
are made in many forms. for a great variety of 

uses. See hair-r 

etc 

or _ 

sieve, (a) A basket of coarsely plaited straw or the like, Seo sicl'c-ccll. 
oneniVe. .'ST, T ,c " ith ™'i 3 ' s T I i or sievest, «. pi. An obsolete form of dees. Seo 

openings . loeaUj used as a measure, about a bushel. rir( , notlyhamTs Diet., 1593. ( Balliwcll .) 

Serv* and half-new, arc baskets tobe met with lit every eieve-tiseue fsiv'tisli'in ,, Tr, 7m/ 

quarter of Covent Garden market. Sieve tissue tsn USI1 0), 71. In bot., tissue 

composed of sievo-eells. 

sieve-tube (siv'tub), it. In hot., same a:: sieve- 
cell. 

sieve-vessel (siv'ves'ol), n. In lot., samo as 
sicrc-cetl. 

sieveyert (siv'yf-r), n. [Earlj’ mod. E. siveyer; 
< sieve + -yer.] A maker of sieves. 


Sicvc-cclIs of 
Cucurbitn Ptfo, 
highly magnified. 


of little holes; a fornminulose 
plate or surface; specifically, the 
cribriform plate of the ethmoid 
bone. — 2. in hot., one of the panels or thin 
areas of a sieve-cell. See sicvc-ccll. — 3. In pa- 
per-manvf, a strainer for paper-pulp; a knot- 
ter: a sifting-machine. 


St err cm, Notes on Shakspcre’s T. and C., ii. 2. 

(b) A wfile sheepskin-covered hoop used in some localities 
for holding wool. 

There wns n woman was cardin' wool, and after she 
carded it she put it into her sieve. 

Quoted In P<p. Sci. .Vo., XXXVII. 240. 

3. In calico-printing , a cloth extending over n 
vat which contains the color. E. II. Knight. 

—4. Figuratively, a thing which lacks close- 
ness of texture, or a person who lacks closeness 
of disposition; especially, a very frank or free- sifac (se'fak), v. 


spoken person; one who lets out all that 
knows. 


lie 


Why, then, ns you are a waiting-woman, as you arc the 
n'Ttf of all your lady's secrets, toll ft me. 

Dryden , Mock Astrologer, 1. 1. 
Drum-Bieve, a kind of Bfcvc In extensive use among 
druggists, drysaltery and confectioners: so named from 
its form. It is used for Blfting very fine powders, and 
consist* of three parts or sections, the top and bottom sec- 
tions being covered with parchment or leather, and made 
to fit over and under a sieve or the usunl form, which Is 
placed between than. The substance to bo sifted being 


\\ illiarn Siveycr was born atShlnclifTo In thisblshoprick, 
where his father was a riveycr or sieve-nmker. 

Fuller, Worthies, Duilmm, I. 4S0. 

.. [Malagasy.] Tho babakoto 
or short-tailed indri of Madagascar, Indris bre- 
vi cauda fits. It varies to nearly white, when It is also 
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I Baw about this place, as well as on the spot of the 
antlent Arsinoe, near Faiume, the people sifting the sand 
in order to find seals and medals. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 58. 

2. To pass or shake through or from anything 
in the manner of a sieve ; pour out or stir up 
loosely, like particles falling from a sieve : as, 
to sift sand through the fingers; to sift sugar 
upon a cake. 

When yellow Bands are sifted from below, 

The glitt'ring billows give a golden show. 

Dryden. 

When you mix two gases together and then pass them 
through a thin piece of blacklead, the lightest gas comes 
out quickest, and is as it were sifted from the other. 

IF. K. Clifford, Lectures, 1. 176. 

The deepest pathos of Phcebe’s voice and song, more- 
over, came sifted through the golden texture of a cheery 
spirit, and was somehow interfused with the quality 
thence acquired. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, lx. 

3. Tp act upon or about as if by means of a 
sieve ; examine with close scrutiny ; subject to 
minute analysis : used with a great variety of 
applications : sometimes with out : as, to sift the 
good from the bad; to sift out the truth of the 
matter ; to sift a proposition. 

As near as I could sift him on that argument. 

Shak., Itich. II., i. 1. 12. 

The actions of men in Ijigli stations arc all conspicuous, 
and liable to be scanned and sifted. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. xiii. 

You must speak with this wench, Rat— this Effie Deans 
— you must srft her a wee bit. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xvii. 

A confused mass of testimony, which he did not sift, 
which he did not even read. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
=Syn. 1. Sift , Bolt, Strain, Screen. Sift is used especially 
of action by means pf a sieve, or of anything serving as a 
sieve, as an independent instrument ; bolt, of the separa- 
tion of meal and bran, or of the different grades of meal or 
flour, or the like, by the mechanism of a mill. Strain and 
screen arc used of analogous action upon liquids and 
coarser solids. 

ii. intrans. 1. To pass or fall loosely or scat- 
teringly, as if through the meshes of a sieve: 
as, the dust or tho snow sifted through the 
crevices; the light sifts from tho clouds. — 2. 
To practise detailed scrutiny or investigation; 
make closo examination. 

With many a courtly wile she pry’ll nncl rifted. 

His pnrentnge anil family to flnil. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 350. 


ciltldtr'S- Vcncn “ cd by tl,e Scc Sift (sift), it. [< sift, v. f.] Something that falls 

- - or passes ns if from the meshes of a sieve ; sift- 

± • i r -r» -i 1 



A third sect, that of the Sifatites (Partisans of the At- 
tributes), contended energetically against the two former 
[Jobnrites and MotnzilltcsJ. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 592. 


thus closed In, the operator is not annoyed by the clouds „ r/ vn? „ / r \ , i 

of powder whic h would otherwise be produced by tho agi- S lFv* .v, " J : syjlcn , < OF . (and 

tut ion, and the material sifted is at the same time saved •) Sl ffl cr > Whistle, = Pr. siblar, ciblar, siular = 

Sp. gjibaj. _ j >fr m sihilar = It. sibilarc , sibillarc , 

< L. sibilarc, LL. also sifilarc, < sibiltts, hissing; 
seo sibilate.'} To breathe or blow with a softly 
sibilant sound; whistle; hiss. 


from waste.— Sieve and shears, an old mode of divina- 
tion. See corrinnwancy. 

T1F omclo of sieve and shears, 

That turns as certain ns tho spheres. 

S. Butler, iiudibms, II. HI. 6C9. 
Bieve of Eratosthenes, a contrivance for finding prime 
numbers. All the numbers from any limit to any other arc 

***-- . .. * ale" * 


written one below another at equal distances. A piece of 

it can be siffle (sif'l), n. 


paper Is then cut out in a gridiron shape so that .. .. 

laid down to cover all the numbers divisible by 2. Another 
piece covers all those divisible by 3 ; and so on until all but 
the prime numbers are covered. 

sieve («iv), r. t.; pret. and pp. sieved, ppr.s/er- 
ing. [Early mod. E. sivc, sgve (= MLG. seven 
= G. sicbcn), sift; from tho noun. Cf. sift."} 
To cause the finer parts of to pass through or as 
if through n sieve; sift. 

He . . . busies hirnselfe . . . fn syving of Muck-hills 


After the scsoun of somerwytb the soft wyndez, 
Qucn seferus sirtlcz bym-sclf on sedez tt erbez. 

Sir Gaicaync and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 617, 


Sco rdlc. 


[< siffle, v.] A sibilant, rale. 


] 1. One who 
r . x ^ , 0110 employed in 
the operation of sifting loose matter. 

Though the stile nothing delight the daintie care of the 
curious sifter. Egly, Eupliues, Anat. of Wit, p. 204. 

In a duBt-ynrd lately visited the sifters formed a curi- 
ous sight; they were almost up to their middle in dust, 
ranged in a semi-circle in front of that part of the heap 
which was being worked. 

Mayheic, London Labour and London Poor, II. 191. 
2. A sieve, particularly one differing iu form 
and use from the common sieve, as for sorting 
matter of differing sizes, sifting ashes from 
partly burned coal, or the like. An ash-sifler is usu- 
ally squaro or oblong, provided with a handle and some- 
times a cover, and shaken over a box or barrel. 

3 ; pi. Specifically, in ornith., the lamellirostral 
birds, ns ducks and geese ; sievebeaks. 


ate t & - o< ,,n « * 

cl ! !l ", t V U of -U 1B "■ 0 , 0, '' Slg 1 (sig), v. A dialectal form of sicL 

Utlcrlnc nought else but Idle nfllementt. ciir'J „ r t c .;„l ,, i T T,.l 1 

A. Iircwir (?), Unpin, 1 . 1 . sl r ?, (SI ^> "• L) S'ff 1 , £■] Urmo; stale urine. 


anii ahopAln-t. whereof lie wlilboult# wholo cartload to Sifflet (sif'Ict), n. [< F. si (ltd, < sifllcr, whistle: sl‘ an 1 nil in'J,' ririn It „7 rxiT 

gain a how ’d pinne. A«*te, Tierce TenUeaae, p. 15. sco sifitc, r.] A whistle br cat-call sometimes a S ' a l ff’ P J ‘J 


i sijjlt . 

II was supposed that In rnlcrohlc diseases the blood used in playhouses. 

-swarmed’- with the specific germs, and, arrived In the siffleur (si-(k-r'), "■ TF.: name (riven bv Cana- 
renal circulation, they were In turn "neced out." ,,; on v/ ,vn« n „J a ‘ 

Medical Newt, I.H. tm. “‘“P v , 0 -' «S e i' ra -] The whistler, or honrv mar- 

The Abets of wood . . . are then riered „eenr,U„„ /„ PL°‘-. Ar . C J°J'”J S 

fineness. 

sieve-beaked 
late bill acting 
lamellirostral 

sievebeaks (siv'beks), n. pi. Tho lamolliros- 
tral birds, as ducks and geeso: a translation of 
the technical name Lamctlirostrcs. 

sieve-cell (siv'sel), n. In lot., a prosoncliyma- 
tous coll, as, for example, such as occur in tlio 
inner bark of tlio stems of certain dicotyle- 
dons, in which the walls have become thick- 
ened reticnlntoly, leaving largo thin areas or 
panols. After a tlmo these thin areas mny bccomo ab- 
sorbed, allowing tho protoplasm of adjacent cells to bc- 
come structurally unftcil. The thin areas or panels are 
called eieve-plaUt, and the perforations permitting com- 


- - . „ „ < Sipal- 

plius + -ttiaj.] A subfamily of hymenopter- 
ous parasites of tho family Braconidvc, division 
Cryptogastns, typified by tlio genus Sigalplius, 
and containing only this genus and Atlodorus. 



tone. 

sift (sift), it. [< ME. often, syflcn, < AS. siftan, 
syflan = MD. sften, D. ziflcn = LG. siften, SfI.G. 
LG. also slchten () G. sichten = Dan. sigtc = Sw. 
silcta - Icol. slkta, sigia), sift (whence Dan. 
sigtc = Sw. silcta, a sieve) ; connected with sife, 
sibi, a sieve: 6ee sieve.] I. trans. 1. To cause 
tho finer parts of to paBS through a sieve; part 
or separate tho larger and smaller elements of, 
by shaking in a stevo; bolt: ns, to sift meal, 
powder, sand, or limo ; to sift the flour from tho 
bran. 



. Sx^alfhus cureulicnis. 

a’.l.irva: r, cocoon \f, pupa, (Hair-lines show natural sizes ) 

phinir, having tho fourth and fifth abdominal 
segments concealed under the carapace. Twelve 
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species are known in Europe, and six in North America. 
S. curculionis of the United States is a common parasite 



Sigalfhus curculionis. 

a, male, dorsal view; b, female, side view; e, antenna, greatly en- 
larged. (Hair-lines Indicate natural sixes of a and b.) 


of the destructive plum-curculio, Conotrachelus nenuphar. 
The European species aio parasitic upon bark-boring 
beetles and leaf-mining lame. 

Siganidas (si-gan'i-de), ii.pl. [NL., < Siyamis 
+ -iihv..'] A family of teutliidoid aeantliopto- 
rygian fishes, represented by the genus Siijauus. 
They have the abdominal (vertebral) about as long as the 
caudal region ; the rayed parts of the dorsal and anal fliiB 
subequal and shorter than the spinous parts ; the ventrals 



each with two marginal (external and internal) spines, be- 
tween which intervene three rays; the head with its ros- 
tral section moderate ; and no epipleurals. They arc also 
remarkable for the constancy of the number of rays, the 
dorsal having thirteen spines and ten rays, and the anal 
seven spines and nine rays. About 40 species are known, all 
confined to the Indo-rnciflc oceans, as Siganus strinlatus. 

siganoid (sig'n-noid), a. and «. [< Sigamts + 
-o/d.] I. a. Of or pertaining to tho Siganiihc. 

II. ii. A fish of tho family Sigauiil.r. 

Siganus (sig'n-uus), n. [NL., < Ar. sirtjai i.] 
In ichth., tlie typical genus of Sigtniid.r. See 
cut undor Siganidic. 

sigaret (sig'a-ret), n. A gastropod of tho genus 
Sigarchis. 

Sigaretidae (sig-a-ret'i-do), v. pi. [NL., < Siga- 
ret ns + -id.T.] A family of pectinibranchiate 
gastropods, united by modern coueliologists 
rvith Xaticidic. Also Sigarctic, Sigarctca , Sigit- 
rcti, and Sigarctina. 

Sigaretus (sig-a-ro'tus), ». [NL. (Adanson, 
17571, < sigaret,' namo of a shell.] In conch., 



Sigaret ut (A ’aticinn) fafilla. Sigaretus hatiotoides. 

the typical genus of Sigarctid.r. Cuvier, 1799. 
Sigaultian (si-gal'ti-nn), a. [< Sigault (seo 
def.) +-f-Bn.] Pertaining to Sigault, a French 

surgeon — Sigaultian section or operation, sym- 
physeotomy. 

sigget, v. A Middle English form of say l. 
sigger (sig'er), v. i. [A freq. of S/ 17 I.] To trickle 
through a cranny or crovico; oozo as into a 
mine; leak. [Prov. Eng.] 

Sigh 1 (si), v. [< ME. sighen, syglicn, sigen (pret. 
sigede, siglicdc, sightc, syghtc, sicht ), var. of sil;cn, 
syhen (prot. sihede, sylccde, sgked), < AS. sican, 
sycan (pret. "sac, pp. *s/cch); cf. freq. sicctan, 
sicettan, siccettan, siccitan, sigh, sob (> ME. 
"sihten, sigh, siht, a sigh); Sw. suclai = Dan. 
sitl-he, sigh, groan ; prob. ult. imitative.] I. 111 - 
trans. 1. To lieavo or draw a sigh (soo sigh, 11 .) ; 
mako an audible inspiration and expiration in- 
dicative of somo emotion ; make an oxpressivo 
respiratory sound : as, to sigh with griof or dis- 
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appointment, or (less commonly) from satis- 
faction or the sense of relief. 

& sche, sore siking, seide that sche wold, 

Sche hoped, thurth goddes grace. 

William of Paler ne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6209. 

Therwlthnl she sore sighte , 

And he bigan to glad hire as he raighte. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1217. 

From out her heart she sighed, as she must read 

Of folk unholpen in their utmost need. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 110. 
Hence — 2. To experience an oppressive mental 
sensation ; yearn or long, as from a special ac- 
cess of emotion or desire: often with for: as, 
to sigh for the good old times. 

He sighed deeply in his spirit. Mark vilL 12. 

Sighing o'er his bitter fruit 
For Eden’s drupes of gold. 

Whittier, Lay of Old Time. 

It was r.ot indeed ever to become Buch a dellnitely pre- 
sentable rule of life as we often sigh for. 

T. II. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 253. 
3. To make a sound resembling or suggestive 
of a sigh ; sound with gentle or subdued mourn- 
fulness : said of things, especially tho wind and 
its effects. 

Nothing was audible except tho sighing of the wind. 

J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xxxii. 

II. trails. To omit, use, or act upon or in re- 
gard to with sighs or in sighing; utter, express, 
lament, etc., with sighing utterance or feeling: 
used poetically with much latitude : as, to sigh 
out one’s love, ploasuro, or griof. 

I lov’d the maid I married ; never man 
Sigh’d truer breath. Shak., Cor., iv. 6. 121. 

I approach’d the ass, 

And straight lie weeps, and sighs some sonnet out 

To his fair love. Marston, Satires, HI. G3. 

Ages to come, nnd Men unborn, 

Shnll bless her Nnmc, and sigh her Fate. 

Prior, Ode presented to tho Klng(lG95), st. 3. 
sigh 1 (si), ii. [< ME. sygh, var. of si hr, sil: (cf. 
Sw. suck z=X>an. suk ); < sigh 1 , r.] A sudden 
involuntary deep-drawn inspiration of breath, 
followed by its more or less audible expiration, 
usually expressivo of some emotion or sonsa- 
tion: ns, a sigh of griof, chagrin, relief, plea- 
sure, or fatigue. 

Witlitnnc the temple, of sykes hot ns fyr 
I herde n swow that gan nboute renne. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 24G. 

My sighs nrc ninny, and my heart is faint. Lam. I. 22. 

She sighed a sigh of Ineffable satisfaction, as If her cup 
of happiness were now full. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xvil. 

sigh 2 , i*. Seo siVL 

sigh :, t. A Middle English preterit of see 1 . 
sigher (si'frr), n. [< sigh l + -cr 1 .] Ono who 
sighs. 

I could with myself a sigh to he so chid, or at least a 
sigher to lie comforted. 

Fletcher (ami another), Two Nohlc Kinsmen, II. 1 . 
Sighful (si' fill), n. [< sight, H . ; + -fa!.] Full of 
or causing sighs; mournful. [It lire.] 

And, In n Caue liard-by, he roarcth out 
A sigh-full Song. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bnrtns’s Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 
Sighingly (si'ing-li), adi\ With sighing. 
sight 1 (sit), ?f . [Early mod. E. also sometimes 
site; < ME. sight, sightc, syghtc , sihtc, syhtc , 
siht, sihthc , earlier with a prefix, isiht, < AS. 
gesihth , gcsichth , gcsyhth (= OS. gesiht = MD. 
gcsicht, D. gezigt = MLG. gesi elite, sichtc = 
OnG. gesiht, g isiht, MHG. gesiht , gesihte, go - 
sichtc, G. gcsicht, also MHG. siht, G. sicht = 
Sw. Dan. sigtc), sight, vision, a thing soon, as- 
pect, respect; with formative -th, later-/, < sedn 
(prot. scab, pp. gesegen), seo : see sec 1 . ] 1. Tho 
power of seeing; tho faculty of vision; ability 
to poreeivo objects by means of tho eyes: com- 
monly reckoned tho first of the five senses. 
Extent of the power of seeing is expressed by the phrases 
long or (better) far sight, and short or (better) 71 ear sight 
(lp > physiology, technically, hypermetropic or preshgopic 
vision and myopic virion, respectively). Formerly, but 
not now, used in the plural with reference to more than 
one subject. 

Crete and hugo was the dusto that n-roos, that troubled 
sore their sightes. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), HI. 393. 

Wliy cloud they [the eyes of heaven] not their sights per- 
petually, 

If this be true, which makes mo pale to read it? 

Shak., Fcricles, i. 1.74. 

0 loss of sight, of thee I most complain ! 

Milton, S. A., 1. G7. 

2. A seeing or looking; a vision or view; vis- 
ual perception or inspection: with or without 
an article: as, to get a sight, or catch or lose 
sight, of an object; at first sight; a cheerful 
sight; to get out of one’s sight. 

That blisful sight softneth al my sorwe.' 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 60. 


sight 

A cloud received him out of their sight. . Acts L 9. 
She with her nurse, her husband, and child, ‘ 

In poor array their sights beguild. 

Dutchess of Suffolk's Calamity (Child’s Ballads, VII. 300). 

A sight of you, Mr. Harding, is good for sore eyes. 

Trollope, Barchester Towers, xii. 

3. Scope of vision; limit of visual perception; 
seoing-distance; range of the eyes; open view: 
as, to put something out of sight. 

Contrariwise, in the Plaines (of Peru], iust by in site , 
they haue their summer from October to Aprill, the rest 
their 'Winter. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 874. 

4. Gaze; look; view; visual attention or re- 
gard : as, to fix one’s sight upon a distant land- 
mark. 

From the depth of hell they lift their sight, 

And at a distance see superior light. 

Dryden. (Johnson.) 

He many Empires pass’d ; 

■When fair Britannia fix’d his Sight at last. 

' Congreve, Birth of the Muse. 
Hence — 5. Mental regard or consideration; 
estimation; judgment; way. of looking upon 
or thinking about a subject; point of view. 

Let my life ... be precious in thy sight. 2 Ki. i. 13. 

Thou hast made our false Prophets to he found a lie in 
the sight of all the people. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Iteraonst. 

6 . Tho state of being seen; ■visual presence; a 
coming into view or within the range of vision : 
as, to know a person by or at sight; to honor 
a draft on sight. 

But you, fnirc Sir, whose honourable sight 
Doth promise hope of helpe and timely grace, 

Mote I beseech to succour his sad plight? 

S^nser, F. Q., n. viii. 25. 
Tills Is the place appointed for our meeting, 

Yet comes she [not] ; I’m covetous of her sight. 
Middleton, More Dissemblers besides Women, Iv. 1. 

7. An insight; an opportunity for seeing or 
studying, as something to be learned. 

I gave my time for nothing on condition of his giving me 
a sight into his business. 

II. Brooke, Fool of Quality, I. 385. (Davies.) 
Hence — 8 . An opportunity for doing some- 
thing; an opening; a chance; a “show'”: as, 
ho has no sight against his opponent. [Colloq.] 
— 9f. Look; aspect; manner of appearing. 

She sit In hallo with a sorweful sighte. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1832. 
10. Something seen or to bo seen ; a spectacle ; 
a show; used absolutely, a striking spectacle; 
a gazing-stock; something adapted to attract 
the eyes or fix attention: as, the sights of a 
town; lie w’as a sight to behold. 

II et was a god seyt to sc. 

Robin Ilood and the Potter (Child’s Ballads, V. 20) 

Moses Bald, I will now turn aside and seo this great 
sight, why the husli is not burnt. Ex. ill. 3. 

It was not very easy to our primitive friends to make 
themselves sights and spectacles, nnd the scorn and deri- 
sion of the world. Penn, Rise nnd Progress of Quakers, ii. 

Honco — 11. A number or quantity w’onderful 
to seo or contemplate ; a surprising multitude 
or multiplicity presented to view or attention ; 
a great many, or a great deal: as, what a sight 
of people! it must have taken a sight of work 
(to accomplish something). [Colloq.] 

Where Is so great n strength of money, i. where is so 
huge a syght of inonv. 

Palsgrave, Acolnstus (1540). (Hallitrell.) 

Juliana Berners, lndy-prioress of the nunnery of Sopwell 
in tho fifteenth century, informs us that In her time “a 
bomynable syght of monkes” was elegant English for “a 
large conuiany of friars." 

0. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., 1st ser., viii. 

12. An nid lo seeing. Specilknlly — (a) pi. The eyes; 
spectacles. [Old or prov. Eng.] 

Bought me two new pair of spectacles of Turlington ; 
. . . Ids daughter, lie being out of the way, do advise me 
two very young sights, nnd that that will help me most. 

Pepys, Diary, III. 279. 

(b) An aperture through which to look; in old armor, a 
perforation for the eye through the helmet; now, espe- 
cially, a small piece (generally one of two pieces in line) 
with an aperture, either vacant (plain) or containing a lens 
(telescopic), on a surveying or other instrument, for aid 
In bringing an object observed into exnct line with the 
point of observation : as, the sights of a quadrant or a 
compass. 

Their beavers down, 

Their eyes of fire sparkling through sights of steel. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 121. 

(c) A device for directing the aim of a firearm, the most 
common sort being a metal pin set on top of the barrel 
near the muzzle. There are often two, one near the muz- 
zle and the other at the breech, the latter having a notch 
or hole through which the former is seen when the gun is 
pointed : in this case they are called fore-sight or front 
sight, and hindsight or breech-sight. Firearms intended for 
long range are fitted with sights marked for different eleva- 
tions, or adjustable, by the use of which the aim can bo 
taken for distances of several hundred yards. See bead - 
sight, peep-sight, and cuts under revolver and gun. 



sight 

All guns fitted with a front sight on the top of the piece 
between the trunnions have what is called a clearance- 
an Bl°- Farrow, Mil. Encyc., p. 358. 

13. An aim or an observation taken by look- 
ing along the course of a gun or an instrument; 
in gun., specifically, the leveling or aiming of 
a grin by the aid of its sights; naut., an instru- 
mental observation of the sun or other heaven- 
ly body for determining the position of a ves- 
sel ; in surveying, the fixing, by sight with an in- 
strument, of the relative position of an object 
for rbo purpose of alinement. Coarse sight, in shoot- 
ing, implies an aim taken by exposing a large part of the 
front sic-lit to the eye in covering the object; fine sight 
Implle* a careful aim taken by exposing only the summit 
of the front sight See bead, it., 4. 

Hence — 14. A straight stretch of road, as ono 
along which a eight may bo taken in surveying; 
n line uninterrupted by a bend or an elevation: 
ns, go on three sights , and stop at tlio first house. 
Also called look. [Western U. S,] — 15. In pic- 
turr-franiir.fi, that part of a picture of auv kind 
which i* exposed to view within the edge of a 
frame or mat; tho whole of the space -within 
the frame. — After sight, in com., after presentation. 
—Angle of sight. See anjte*.—- Aperture-sight. Same 

own brad-right (which see, uncler2>en<f-«V7An.— At short 
Sight. See short. — At sight, (a) Immediately ; as soon 
as seen ; without study or practice: as, to read a piece of 
music at right ; to shoot at right, (6) In coin., on presen- 
tation.— Bill Of sight. See lnll\— Buckhom-sight, a 
form of rear eight used for rifles : so called from a fancied 
resemblance of the curved ears adjacent to the sighting- 
notch to the horns of a deer.— Field of Sight. S.une as 
field of virion (which see, under field).— In sight, (a) 
Within the power or range of vision ; in or Into a state of 
visibility to an observer or observers : as, the ship hove in 
right. 

The Spanish fleet thou canst not sec— because 

It is not yet in sight ! Sheridan , The Critic, H. 2. 
(b) Within view or seeing distance; In a position permit- 
ting sight or observation: with qf: as, to he in sight of 
land. 

In right ofi quiet sands and seas. 

A. C. Swinburne, Fellse. 
(el Within the range of observation or knowledge ; known 
from inspection, search, or inquiry ; thntcan be calculated 
upon ns existing or available; ns, the ore in right in a 
mine; the amount of grain in right for market, (rf) In 
estimation or consideration; ns Been or Judged ; according 
to mental perception: with a possessive pronoun: as. to 
do what is right in one's own right— Lin e Of Bight tho 
right line joining the object looked at and the eye of the 
observer.— Natural angle of Bight, in gun., the angle 
incl tided between the natural line of sight and the axis of 
the piece prolonged.— Natural line of Bight, the line of 
metal of apiece along which the eye ranges.— Nocturnal 
Bight. Same as dag -blindness.— On or upon Bight. Same 
ns at right. — Out Of Bight, (a) Beyond or away from tlio 
field of vision; hidden from view, especially by distance; 
not in sight. 

Out ofi right, out of mind. Popular saging. 

(b) Beyond all comparison ; to or in a transcendent do- 
gree; in an unrivaled manner: ns, to beat an opponent 
out ofi right, as in a game or an election. [Colloq.J 
I took to bed . . . the impression that he [SkobelcfT] 
was out ofi right the most muscular nnd independent 
thinker of any Russian I had met 

Arch, Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 13. 
Point of Bight. 8«s pointt — Quarter-Bights, In gun., 
notches or marks made in or on the upper quarters of 
the base ring of a gun above a horizontal plane tangent 
to the upper parts of the trunnions, formerly used in 
connection with the muzzle-sights to give the gun an ele- 
vation ranging from point-blank to S*.— Reflecting sight 
See refiecting.— Second Bight, a faculty of internal sight 
supposed to be possessed by some persons, whereby they 
see distant objects or occurrences, or forcseofuturc events, 
as If present before their eyes : so called because It takes 
the place of natural sight, which for tho time is In abey- 
ance. Belief In this faculty, and seemingly strong evi- 
dences of iU reality, have existed among nearly nil races 
from the earliest period of history. In modern Europe 
they abound most among people of Celtic origin, and es- 
pecially those of the Highlands nnd islands of Scotland. 
See claireot/anee.— Slit bar-Bight. See tori, ic.— Tele- 
scopic Bight, a small telescope mounted as n rear sight 
or breech-sight upon n small-arm or cannon, sons to vary 
tho angles of sight in aiming for long ranges.— To heave 
In Bight. See heave.— To lose sight Of. (a) To cease 
to see; cease to have knowledge of : ob, wo shortly lost 
right ofi land ; I lost right ofi my friend for many years. 
(fi) To overlook; omit to take Into calculation: <ns, you 
lose right ofi my last argument. — To put out of sight. 
(a) To place out of the range of vision ; hide. (&) To con- 
sume. (Slang.) 

The raw spirits that they (Poles] pul out ofi right without 
so much as winking struck me with abject amazement. 
Arch. Forbes, War between France and Germany, II. 255. 

To take Bight of something, to bring it into the direct 
line of view by instrumental means, ns in aiming or level- 
ing a gun or a nuadrant.— Vernier-scale Bight, In a rifle, 
a back-sight which can bo accurately adjusted by means 
of a vernier attachment. The bar of the sight carries a 
slotted scale, nnd the peep-sight Is raised or depressed by 
a screw. 

sight 1 (sit), v. t. [= Sw. sigta = Dan. sigtc, aim 
at; from tho noun.] 1. To come in eight or 
got sight of; bring into view, especially into 
one's own view, ae by approach or by search; 
make visible to one’s self: as, to sight land; to 
sight game. 
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Spanish ships of war at sea 1 we have righted fifty-three. 

Tennyson , The Revenge. 
2. To take a sight of; make an observation of, 
especially with an instrument: as, to sight a 
star. — 3. In corn., to present to sight; bring 
under notice: as, to sigh t a bill (that is, to pre- 
sent it to the drawee for acceptance). — 4. To 
direct upon the object aimed at by means of a 
sight or sights, as a firearm. 

The shot struck just as a brave and skilful officer was 
righting the piece. J. K. Uosmcr , Color-Guard, xv. 

5. To provide with sights, or adjust the sights 
of, as a gun or an instrument. 

It is the rifling, righting, nnd regulation of the arm that 
makes a perfect match-rifle. 

W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 140. 
To sight an anchor, to heave it up to Bee its condition. 
Sights. A Middle English preterit of sigh 1 . 
Sight-bar (sit'biir), n. A bar of metal forming 
part of the hreech-sight of a cannon, having 
the range marked on it in yards or degrees, 
sight-draft (sit'draft), n. In com., a draft pay- 
able at sight — that is, on presentation. Also 
sight-bill. 

sighted (si'ted), a. [< sight 1 + -cd^.~\ 1. Hav- 
ing oyesighl; capable of seeing. [Rare.] 

A partially sighted girl dreams repeatedly of a wide 
river, nnd is afraid of being dashed across it, while nnx- 
iou? to secure the flowers on the opposite bank, which 
she dimly sees. Few Princeton Rev., V. 33. 

2. Having sight of some special character; see- 
ingin a particular way: in composition: ns,far- 
or long-sighted, near- or shovt-sighted, quick- 
sightcd, sliarp-s/tf// ted. 3 . Having a sight; fit- 
ted with a sight or sights, as a firearm; by 
extension, arranged 'with sights so that a cer- 
tain definite distance can be reached by using 
the sights: as, a riflo sighted for a thousand 
yards. 

sighten (si'tn), v. t. [< sight 1 4- -caL] In calico- 
printing, to add a fugitive color to (a paste), to 
enable the printer to see whether tho figures 
are well printed or otherwise, 
sightening (signing), n. [Verbal n. of sighten , 
r.J A color used temporarily to enablo a cal- 
ico-printer to judge of tho pattern, 
sight-feed (slt'fed), a. Noting a lubricator in 
which the feeding of tho lubricant is visible 
through iC tubo of glass, uniformity of feeding 
being thus assured. 

sightful (sit'fiil), a. [< sight 1 4- -/«/.] Having 
full sight ; clear-sighted. 

TiRpasRincr miraculous tliatyourdul and blind worship 
Bhould so eodaiuly turno both rightfixdl nnd witfull. 
Chairman , Masque of Middle Temple and Lincoln's Inn. 

sightfulnesst (sit' fill -nes), n. Clearness of 
sight. 

Let us not wink, though void of purest rightfiulness. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, il. 
Sight-hole (sll'hdl), n. A hole to see through. 
The generator is provided with a door, fuel-hopper, nnd 
valve, stoke- and right-holes. Set Miner., N. S., LIV. CO. 

sighting-notch (si'ting-noch), n. Tho notch, 
nick, or slot in tlio middle of tho hind-sight of 
a firearm. 

sighting-shot (sl'ting-shot), v. A shot made 
for ascertaining tho qualities of a firearm, and 
discovering whether the projectile will strike 
the spot aimed at, or another point a little above 
or to ono side of it, as is often the case, 
sightless (sit'Ies), a. [< ME. sigh teles; < sight 1 
-£ -less.] 1. Lacking sight; blind. 

Yflaac 

Wurthcdc right eles and elde swnc. 

Generis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1528. 
The rightless Milton, with his Imlr 
Around his placid temples curled. 

Wordsworth, The Italian Itinerant. 
2f. Offensive or unpleasing to the eye; un- 
sightly. 

Full of unpleasing blots, nnd sightless stains. 

Shak., K. John, Ilf. 1. 45. 
3f. Not appearing to sight; invisible. 

Ileav'n’s cherubim, horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air. 

Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 23. 
sightlessly (sifc'les-li), adv. Iu a sightless man- 
ner. 

sightlessness (slt'les-nes), w. Tho state of be- 
ing sightless ; want of sight, 
sightliness (sit'li-nes), n. The state of being 
sightly; comeliness; pleasing appearance. 

, Glass eyes may be used, though not for seeing, tor sight- 
liness. Fuller, Holy State (1648), p. 290. 

sightly Csit'li), a. [< sight 1 4- -ly 1 .'] Pleasing 
to tho eye; affording gratification to the sense 
of sight; csthetieally pleasing. 
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It lies as rightly on the back of him 
Ab great Alcides’ shows upon an ass. 

Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 143. 

A great many brave rightly- horses were brought out, 
and only one plain nag that made sport. 

Sir R, L ’ Estrange . 

sight-opening (sit'op^ning), n. In armor, the 
opening in the front of the helmet, whether 
fixed or movable, through which the wearer 
looks out. Greek helmets requiring sight-openings 
were less common than some other forms. Roman war- 
helmets left the face exposed, but the helmets of the mid- 
dle ages, beginning toward the end of the twelfth cen 
tury, uniformly covered the face, and the management o« 
tho sight-opening was the most important consideration 
in the design and construction of these. Compare helmet, 
heaume , armet, basinet, lumtere, ariltire. 
sight-pouch (sit'poueb), n. A long, slender 
ease for carrying the breech-sight of a gun, 
suspended from the shoulder, 
sight-reader (sit / re"dfir), n. One who reads at 
sight (something usually requiring previous 
study) ; specifically, a musician who can accu- 
rately sing or play musical notes on first see- 
ing them, without previous study or practice. 

As n sight-reader , lie [Neisenauer] was supreme. I have 
seen him take a complicated orchestral score in manu- 
script and play it off at the first reading. 

The Century , XXXV. 728. 

sight-reading (sit're'ding), n. The act or pro- 
cess of reading a piece of music, or a passage 
in a foreign tongue, at first sight, generally as 
a test of proficiency. 

sight-seeing (sit'se^ing), n. The act of seeing 
sights; a going about for the purpose of seeing 
interesting things. 

sight-seeker (sit'se"kfer), n. One who goes 
about in search of sights, 
sight-seer (Bit'se'tr), n. One who is fond of, 
or who goes to see, sights or curiosities : as, the 
Btreets were crowded with eager siglit-scers. 

Whenever he travelled abroad, he was a busy sightseer. 

It. J . I J inton, Eng. Radical Leaders, p. 160. 

sight-shot (slt'sbot), n. Distance to which the 
sight can reach; range of sight; eye-shot. 
[Rare.] 

It only makcB me run faster from the place ’till I get as 
it were out of sightshot. Cowley, Works (ed. 1707), II. 701. 

sight-singing (sit' singling), n. In music, vocal 
Right-reading. Soo sight-reader. 
sightsman (slts'man), «.; pi .sightsmen (-men). 
[< sight’s, poss. of sigh O, + man. - ] If. Onewlio 
points out tlio sights or objects of interest of a 
place ; a local guide. 

In the tlrst plncc our sights man (for so they name cer- 
tain persons here who get their living by leading strangers 
nbout to see the city) went to the Palace Famese. ‘ 

Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 6, 1644. 
2. Ono who reads music readily at sight, 
sight-vane (sit'van), «. A piece of brass or 
other metal, with a hole or slit in it, attached to 
a quadrant, azimuth compass, or other instru- 
ment, through which aperture tho observation 
is made. Sco cut under jirismatic. 
sight-worthy (sit'wfir'srii), a. Worth seeing. 

In our universities, . . . where the worst College is 
more sight-worthy than the best Dutch Gymnasium. 

Fatter, Holy State, III. iv. 4. 

Tho most eight-worthy and meritorious thing in the 
whole drama. Few York Tribune, May 14, 1862. 

sightyt, a. [< ME. sggltti/, sity; < sight + -yl.] 
1. Appearing to sight; visiblo. Prompt. Pare., 
P-455. — 2. Glaring; glittering. Prompt. Pare., 
p. 455. 

Slgil (sij'il), m. [< L. sigillum, dim. of sigmtm, 
a mark, token, sign, tho device on a seal: see 
sign.. Cf. seal-, ult. < L. sigillum.] A seal; an 
abbreviated sign or signature ; also, an occult 
stamp, mark, or sign, as in magic or astrology. 
Soo signature, 2. 

Sho . . . 

. . . gavo me charms and sigils, for defence 
Against ill tongues that scandal innocence. 

Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 606. 
Sign and si git, word of power, 

From the earth raised keep and tower. 

Scott, Bridal of Triermain, iti. 16. 
Sigillaria (sij-i-la'ri-ii), n. [NL. (Brongniart, 
1822), < L. sigillum, a seal : see sigiK] A ge- 
nus of very important and widely spread fossil 
plants which occur in the (Carboniferous) coal- 
measures, and which are especially character- 
istic of the middle section of the series. Sigil- 
laria is a tree often of large size, and chiefly known by 
the pcculinr markings on tlio trunk, which in some re- 
spects resemble tlioso which characterize Lepidodendron. 
These markings are leaf-sears, and they occur spirally dis- 
tributed around the stem, and generally arranged on ver- 
tical ridges or ribs. Great numbers of species have been 
described, the variations in the form and arrangement of 
the leaf-scars and of the vascular scars being the points 
chiefly relied on for specific distinction. Sigillaria is 
but Imperfectly known, bo far as foliage and fruit are 
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concerned, but most palcobotanists consider it probable 
that it will be eventually proved to be closely relntcd 
to Lepidodcndron ; others refer it to the cycads; while 
there are some who maintain that it is probable that 
various plants quite different from ono another in their 
systematic position have been included under the name 
Sigillaria. 

sigillarian (sij-i-la'ri-an), a. Belonging or re- 
lated to Sigillaria. 

The author lias demonstrated a peculiarity In the ori- 
gin of the medulla of the Sigillarian and Lupldodcndroid 
plants. Nature, XLI. 67a. 

sigillaroid, sigillarioid (sij'i-ln-roid, sij-i-la'- 
n-oid), «. [< Sigillaria + -oir?.] " Same ns sigil- 
larian. 

Lcpidodendroid and sigillaroid plants abound. 

A. Gvikie, Encyc. Brit, X. 316. 

sigillary (sij'i-la-ri), a. [< L. " sigillarius (E E. 
ns a noun, a ranker of seals), < sigillum, n seal : 
sco sigil.2 Of tlio nature of n seal; connected 
with a seal or with soaling. 

Yr summons for my Court nt Wnricy, wltli all those 
sigillary formalities of a perfect instrument. 

Evelyn, To Mr. Thurlnnd. 

sigillate (sij'i-hit), a. [< L. sigillatus, adorned 
with figures, < sigillum, a mark, device, seal : 
sco sigil.'] 1. In reran/., decorated with im- 
pressed patterns. — 2. In hot., marked ns if with 
the impressions of n seal, ns tho rhizome of 
Solomon’s-senl, I’olggoiiati/in. — 3. Expressly in- 
dicated.— Sigillate distribution, distribution indi- 
cated 1))* all, some, etc. 

sigillated (sij'i-lii-tcd), a. [< sigillate + -cr?2.] 
tinmo ns sigillate — Simulated ware, bant pottery 
decorated with patterns printed from stamps, 
sigillation (sij-i-ltt'shon), a. [< sigillate + 
-io«.] The decoration" of pottery by means of 
molds or stamps applied to tho surface, 
sigillativet (sij'i-lij-tiv), a. [< OF. sigillatif, < 
L. sigitlatus, adorned with figures or devices: 
see sigillate .] Fit to seal ; belonging to n seal ; 
composed of wax. 

Siyillatif: . . . Siyiltatire, scalable, ant to scale; made 
ot wax. Cotgrarr (ed. mil). 

sigillography (sij-i-log'rn-fi), n. [< E. sigillum, 
a seal, + Gr. < jpiiom 1 , write.] The 

study or science of seals; Knowledge of the 
kinds and uses of seals. 

It Isolds of late j ears that much attention has been paid 
to ltyzantlne sitjiUograplaj. Athnurmn, No. 11072, p. till. 

sigla (sig'lij), ii. jil. [EL., nbbr. of E. sigilta, 
pi. of sigilfinn, a mark, seal : sec sigil, snif-.J A 
monogram, usually an abbreviation of n proper 
name, especially one engraved upon the seal 
of a seal-ring, as was common in tho middle 
ages. 

siglatont, n. Same as riclulnii. 
siglos (sig'los), pi. sign (-11). [< Gr. ct'}>»c, 

am/or (seo def.): sco shct.rl.j A stiver coin is- 
sued by the kings of ancient Persia; a silver 
daric. Its normal weight was nlwiut rr.M, grains and 
:ti slgll were equivalent to one gold daric. (See ilarir.) 
The siglos, like tile daric, Isire on the obverse a figure of 
the King of Persia represented ns an archer. 

Sigma (sig'mij), ft. [< E. sigma, < Gr. c«)//n.] 1. 
The nnmo of tho Greek letter 1', a, r, equivalent 
to the English S, s. (For its cnrly forms, see 
under .S'.) There Is also nn uncial form (pee unrinl\ 
namely C. made from L by cun lug and slighting; this 
lms been revived In some recent alphabets of Greek. 

2. An S-shnped or sigmoid lleslt-spienle of a 
sponge.— Sigma function, a function used In the 
WelerstnisMan theory of elliptic functions, mid defined 
by the formula 

log au - log u 4 Irnln I log (l“ — — r — r ) 4 r , 

+ - (1/Eel -r nVy-'J “ ( 1 — Ow 4- Oui* ) "■ Oj 4- iht' 

(Ow 4" 

The significance of the last terms Is thnt the values in = 
Ji*0 are to be excluded In forming the sum. 

sigmaspiral (Hig'mn-spi'rnl), a. [< sigmaspirc 
+ -«/.J Curved as one turn of a cylindrical 
spiral, as a sponge-spicule ; having the charac- 
ter of a sigmaspiro. 

sigmaspire (sig'ma-spir), v. [< Gr. ciy/m, sig- 
ma, 4 amlpa, a coil, spire: wc sigma and sjiirc-.] 
In sponges, a simple kind of inicrosclere or flesh- 
spicule, whoso form is that of a single turn of 
a cylindrical spiral, so that it looks like tho 
lotter C, or S, according to tho direction from 
which it is viewed. Dallas, 
sigmatc (sig'miit), r. /.; prot.nnd pp. sigma ted f 
ppr. sir/ mating, [< sigma 4 -ate-.] To add a 
sigma or s to; change by tho addition of an s at 
the end, as in upwards , alternative of upward. 

The question of tho plural treatment, or otherwise, of 
some sxgmated words (as “means"! Is fair innttcr for dis- 
cussion. N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 210. 
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The root of tho future is got from tho root of the pres- 
ent (or Infinitive) by sigmating It. 

T. K. Arnold, First Greek Book, p. 6. {Encyc. Dicl.) 

sigmate (sig'infit), a. [< sigma 4 Hav- 

ing the form of the Greek sigma or of the let- 
ter S; sigma-shaped or S-shnped. 

With sigmatc flesh-spicules (sponges). 

Aincr. Naturalist, XXI. 037. 

sigmatic (sig-raat'ik), a. [< sigmatc 4* -ic.] 
Formed with a sigma or s: said of tho Greok 
first norist and first future, and also of parallel 
formations in other languages, as Sanskrit. 

Sinmatic aorlsts and futures in pure verbs nro “new 
words." Amcr. Jour. Philol ., V. 105. 

Mcmini Is a dlirercnt thing from dixl (r6fi£a); the latter 
is a sigmatic norist. The Academy, Nov. 30, 1839, p. 358. 

sigmation (sig-ma'shon), n. [< sigmatc 4 -tow.] 
The adding of a sigma or s at tho ond of a word 
or a syllablo. 

This fondness for plmnlizlng . . . 1b constantly Bhowlng 
itself both in a purely senseless sigmation nnd In a dupli- 
cation of the plural ending. N. and Q. f 7th ser., VII. 142. 

sigmatism (sig'mn-tizm), v. [< NL. sigmatis - 
m us, < MGr. aty/iariCuv f write with sigma, < Gr. 
atypa, sigma : see sigma."] 1. Tho uso or pres- 
ence of sigma or s; repetition or recurrence of 
s or of tho .s'-souiid. 

I) rend clearly “tcrrasquocltls rntls attlglt aurls,” per- 
haps rightly, ns the sigmatism Is quite Ovidlnn. 

Classical i/rr., III. 270. 
2. Difficult or defective pronunciation of tho 
sound x. 

sigmatismus (sig-inn-tis'mus), n. [NL.: sco 
sigmatism.] Same as sigmatism. 

There nro three Insepamble necessities which maybe 
remembered by n rigmatinnu* — site, soil, nnd sympathy. 

Quarterly Jlcc. t OX LI'. 3«>. 

Sigmatophora (sig-iim-tof'p-rii), u. pi. [NL., 

neut . id. of sigmatojihdrus : seo sigma topliorous.] 
A sunorder of ehoristidan tetractincllidan 
sponges, whoso microscleres or flesh-spicules 
are sigtnuspires. It contains tho fnmilios Tt- 
tiltid.T and Samidir. 

sigmatophorous (sig-mn-tof'o-rus), o. [< NL. 
sigmatophonts , < Gr. at) /in, sigma, 4 por, < 
i>i[*ftv = K. bear*.] Having siginn^jiires, ns a 
sponge; of or pertaining to the Sigmatophora. 

sigmolla (sig-merii).//.; pi. sigmrllir (-e). [NL., 
dim. of L. sigma : wo sigma.] A kind of sponge- 
spicule. Solin'}. 

Signiodon (sig'mo-don), n. [NL. (Say and Ord, 
s no signiodon t.] 1. A genusof sigiuodont 
murines; the cotton-rats. s. bisjailtu Is the common 
ctdtnn-rat of the snjjthcrn I’lilted States. It Is n stemt- 
boilied species formerly wrongly referred to the genus 
Arriola, 4} to M Inches long, thetallnbotit3 Inches more; 
as Itli large hind feet, 1 Inchu long, linked, nnd slx-tuber- 
cillntv on the soles ; large rounded ears, nearly naked out- 



side, hair) - Inside ; blunt muzzle, f n rry except on the sep- 
tum ; long, coarse pelage, hispid with bristly hairs, nliovc 
llm-ly lined «lth black and brcmnlsh-jcllow, below gra)* 
lsh*w hlte : nnd the tall scarcely blcolnr. It Is a very com- 
mon and troublesome animal. Similar species, or varie- 
ties of this one, extend through most of Mexico to Guate- 
mala. 

2. [/. c.] An animal of this genus. 
sigmodontfHig'tno-dont), a. nndn. [< Gr. at) pa, 
sigma, 4 uiWt r (odm*r-) = K. tooth.] I. a. Show- 
ing n sigmoid pattern of the molar crowns when 
tin* biscrial tubercles of these teeth nro ground 
flat hv wear, ns a murino; of or pertaining to 
the Sigmndontcs, as nny murine indigenous to 
America. 

II. ii. Any sigiuodont murine. 

Sigmodontcs (sig-md-don'tez), ». pi. [NL., pi. 
of Signiodon , q. v.] The Neogn‘an or New World 
murine rodents; a tribe or series of the family 
Murid;r and subfamily Murimv , peculiar to 
America, and containing all the American 
murines : named from one of tho genera, 
Signiodon , ami contrasted with J fares. They have 
the upper molars tuberculnte In double series, nnd the 
bony palate ending opposlto the last molars. There nro 
many genern, mid numerous species The North Ameri- 
can genera are Signiodon, Nfotmna, Oehdotlnn, nnd llesjv- 
romys with Its subdivisions. See cuts under decronousc, 
Neotoma, rice-jlcld, nnd Sigmodon. 
sigmoid (sig'moid), a and ». [< Gr. oiy/ionM/c, 

also oiypaTociAfa of tho shape of sigma, < oiypa, 
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sigma, 4 tldog, form.] I. a. Shaped like, the 
Greek capital letter sigma in either of its forms. 
(See sigma , 1.-) Ill anaf., specifically— (a) Having the 
curve of the uncial Bigma or the roman C; semilunar; 
crescentic : as, the greater and lessor sigmoid cavity of the 
ulna ; the sigmoid cavity of the radius. (Now rare.) (6) 
Ke8embling the earlier and now usual form of the sigma, 
or the roman S, or the old italic long /; sinuous; sinu- 
ate : as, tho sigmoid flexure of the colon (the last curve 
of the colon before It terminates in the rectum); the sig- 
moid Bhape of the human collar-bone.— Greatfor greater) 
sigmoid cavity Of the Ulna, a concavity at the superior 
extremity of the ulna, which receives the trochlear surface 
of tho humerus. See olecranon, and cut under forearm. 
— Sigmoid artery, a branch of the inferior mesenteric 
nrtciy which supplies the sigmoid flexure of the colon. — 
Sigmoid cavity of the radius, the concave articular 
surface of the lower end of the radius, which articulates 
with the ulna. — Sigmoid flexure, an S-shaped curve of 
several parts. Specifically — (a) Of the colon, at the ?nd of 
the descending colon, terminating in the rectum. (6) Of the 
spinal column of man nnd a few of the highest apes, highly 
characteristic of the erect attitude. It does not exist in the 
Infant, (c) Of the cervical vertebne of birds and some 
reptiles, os cryptodirous turtles, when the head Is drawn 
in straight upon the shoulders. It disappears when the 
head is thrust forwnrd nnd the neck thus straightened 
out. It Ib very strongly marked In long-necked birds, ns 
herons.— Sigmoid fossa, gyrus, notch. See the nouns. 
—Sigmoid valve, one of the aortic or pulmonary semi- 
lunar valves : an example of tho old use of the term. See 
mm'/tmar.— Small (or lesser) sigmoid cavity of the 
Ulna, a small depression on the outer side of the base of 
the coronold process of the ulna, which receives the head 
of the radius. Sco cut under forearm. = Syn. See semi- 
lunar. 

II. n. 1. A sigmoid curvo. — 2. Tho region 
of tho sigmoid floxnro of tho colon, 
sigmoidal (sig-moi'dnl), a. [< sigmoid + -«?.] 
.Sumo ns sigmoid — sigmoidal fold, In geol, a re- 
versed or Inverted fold; a mass of Btrata which, na the 
result of crurt-lnovem cute, have Keen turned back on 
themselves Into n form Bomctvhnt resembling thnt of tho 
Greek letter sigma. 

Bigmoidally(sig-moi'dnl-i), udr. In the shape 
of tho Greek letter sigi’nn. 

The rhjmrntUaiy ctltved fohtB of the ganolne. 

J . IT. Dari*, Ucol. Mag., III. 150. 
sign (sin), ii. [< ME. signs, si/gnc, syng, seine, 
sine, si/nc, < OF. signs, scing, sign, mark, signa- 
ture, F. signs, firing, signature, =Pr. signs - 

Sp. Pg. sigito = It, segno, sign, = AS. srgen, srgn, 
a sign, standard, = I). sdit = OIIG.sepn»,MHG. 
0. ficgen = Oir. sen, sign, < L. signtitn, a mark, 
sign, token; root uncertain. From E. sign n in are 
also nit. E. signature, signet, signify, etc’., assign, 
consign, countersign, design, ensign, resign, insig- 
nia, etc., sigil, sigilta tr, seal-, with 1, etc.]" 1. A vis- 
ible mark or impress, whether natural or artifi- 
cial, accidental or purposed, serving to convey 
information, suggest uu idea, or assist infer- 
ence; a distinctive guiding indication to the 
eye. 

Nowe node it K-tte ri rimic on every vync 

Thnt fertile h, scions of It to take 

For flettinc. 

Palladia*, fluslKMidrlc (K. B. T. S.), p. IBS. 

TIutjs jette n ryne of Ills fotc 

On n iiinrlmlle stone ther as lie *to<lc. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 122. 

2. An arbitrary or conventional mark used as 
an abbreviation for a known meaning; a fig- 
ure written technically instead of the word or 
words which it represents, according to pre- 
scription or usage: ns, mathematical, astro- 
nomical, medical, botanical, or musical signs; 
occult sinus; nn artist’s sign. The most common 
mathematical slims are tho«c indicating the relations of 
quantities In arithmetical mid algebraic processes. (See 
notation, 2.) The principal astronomical signs nrc those 
representing the names of the twelve divisions or constel- 
lations of the zodinc. (See def. 11.) Others symbolize the 
sUn, the earth, and the other planets, the moon and its 
different phases, and the first twenty or more of the as- 
teroids or planetoids. (See njmbol.) All these, as well ns 
the zodiacal signs, nro In form significant of the names or 
the bodies for which they stnnd. The eight aspects hnvc 
nlso signs, as follows: < conjunction, * opposition, c. trine, 
□ quad rat ure, ♦ sextllc, and three ot I icrs very rarely used. 
In zoology two astronomical signs, f. and s, of Mnrs anil 
Venus, nro constantly used to denote male nnd female re- 
spectively ; to which Is sometimes added a plain circle, O, 
meaning n young animal of undetermined sex. These 
signs for sex are In a good many of the cuts of insects fig- 
ured In this volume (see, for example, gilk-rjnder). In bot- 
nny 0 Indicates a monocnrplc plnnt ; cr, nn annual; c, a 
biennial; a perennial ; *,,n shrub; 5, a tree; ^,n mnlo 
plnnt or llower; 1 ,n female jdnnt or llowcr; v,abeminph- 
rodlte plant or llower; a, Indefinitely numerous; 0=, 
cotyledons necumbent ; O 11 , cotyledons Incumbent, etc. 
The following signs nre In common uso In medicine and 
pharmacy: H, recipe; 3, ounce; fx. Iluldounce ; 5, dram ; 
IX, lluldmchni; 5), scruple; nn, minim. 

3. Something displayed to announce tho pres- 
ence of any ono; a cognizaneo; a standard; a 
banner. 

When tho great ensign of Messiah blazed, 

Aloft by angels liorne, his sign In heaven. 

Milton, P. L., vl. 770. 

4. An inscribed board, plate, or space, or a 
symbolical representation or figure, serving 



sign 

for guidance or information, as on or before 
a place of business or of public resort, or along 
road: as, a merchant’s or shopman’s sign; a 



Swinging Sign, style of xSth century. 

tavern-sign ; a swinging sign ; a tin sign ; a 
^711-board. Places of business, and especially taverns, 
. were formerly often known by the names of the figures 
or representations used by them for signs, as the Cock 
and Hull for a tavern, the Bible and Keys for a bookstore, 
etc. 

To he solde at his shop In Corn-hill, at the signe of the 
Cat and Parrots. E. Webbe, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 11 . 
Underneath an alehouse* paltry sign, 

The Castle in St. Alban's, Somerset, 

Hnth made the wizard famous in his death. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 2. 67. 
His naturall memorie was very great, to wch he added 
the art of memorie. Ho would repeate to you forwards 
and backwards all the signcs from Ludgnte to Charing- 
crosse. Aubrey, Lives, Thomas Fuller. 

5. A symbolical representation; a symbol; 
hence, in absolute use, symbolical significance; 
allusive representation : with in. 

And on her head a crowne of purest gold 
Is set, in sign of highest soveraignty. 

Spenser, Hymn of Heavenly Beauty, 1. 191. 
There ia idolatry in worshipping the outward sign of 
oread and wine. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 44. 
By cross arms, the lover’s sign, 

Vow. 

Middleton and Roiclcy , Spanish Gypsy, iv. 1. 

6. A representative or indicative thing; a tan- 
gible, audible, or historical token, symbol, or 
memento ; an exponent or indicator: as, words 
ure the signs of thought; the ruin is a sign of 
past grandeur. 

The flredevoured two hundred and fifty men ; and they 
became a sign. Nura. X xvi. 10. 

- 'i'liis would be to make them [words] signs of his own 
conceptions, and yet apply them to other ideas. 

Locke, Human Understanding, III. ii. 2. 
That autumn star, 

The baleful sign of fevers. 

M. Arnold , Sohrab and Itustum. 
The ampulla; were the special signs of the Canterbury 
pilgrimage; the scallop-shell was the sign of the pil- 
grimage to Compostella; whilst the signs of the Roman 
pilgrimage were a badge with the effigies of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, the cross-keyB, or “keyes of rome," . . . and the 
vernicle. . . . The proper sign of the pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land was the cross. 

Skeat, Note on Piers Plowman (C), viii. 165. 

7. In general, anything which serves to mani- 
fest, stand for, or call up the idea of another 
thing to the mind of the person perceiving it; 
evidence of something past, present, or future; 
a symptom: as, to show signs of life; a sign of 
foul or fair weather; signs of war; signs of a 
contagious disease. 

0 ye hypocrites, yc can discern the face of the sky ; but 
can ye not discern the signs of the times? Mat. xvi. 3. 

She will rather die than give any sign of affection. 

Shak., Much Ado, ii. 3. 236. 
We came to a place where there are some signs of the 
foundation of a house. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 39. 
That he makes Love to you is a sign you are handsome ; 
and that I am not jealous is a sign you are virtuous. 

Wycherley , Country Wife, iii. 1. 
Scarce has the gray dawn streaked the sky, and tlie ear- 
liest cock crowed from the cottages of the hillside, when 
the suburbs give sign of reviving animation. 

Irving, Alhambra, p. 137. 

1 have known black men who could read sign and lift 

a trail with as much intuitive quickness as either red or 
white. Mayne Reid, Osceola, xxii. 

Uncovering of the head is a sign alike of worship, of loy- 
alty, and of respect. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 345. 

Q. In Biblical use : (a) That by which a person 
or thing is known, especially as divinely dis- 
tinguished (Luke ii. 12; Bom. iv. 11; 2 Cor. xii. 
12). Hence — ( b ) Especially, an appearance or 
occurrence indicative of the divine presence or 
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power, and authenticating a message or mes- 
senger (Acts ii. 22, vii. 36 ; 1 Cor. i. 22) ; a mirac- 
ulous manifestation or warning ; a portent ; an 
omen. 

Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe. 

John iv. 48. 

Signs, both in heaven and earth, were manifested when- 
ever an emperor was about to die. 

Lecky , Europ. Morals, I. 274. 

9. A motion or gesture intended to express 
thought or convey an idea ; a movement of the 
hand or some other part of the body having a 
natural or conventional significance: as, the in- 
stinctive, artificial, or alphabetical signs of the 
deaf and dumb; pantomimic signs; to manifest 
assent by a sign. 

Hold up thy hand, make signal of th£ hope. 

He dies, and makes no sign. 0 God, forgive him ! 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 3. 28. 

There din’d this day at my Lord’s one Sr John Gaudy, a 
very handsome person, but quite dumb, yet very intelli- 
gent by signes. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 7, 1677. 

As sign and glance eked out the unfinish’d tale. 

Scott, Vision of Don Roderick, The Vision, st. 7, 
No sign, 

By touch or mark, he gave me as he passed. 

Lowell, Parting of the Ways. 

10f. A spoken symbol; a signal-cry; a watch- 
word: a use still seen in countersign. 

Thou Saint George shalt called bee, 

Saint George of mery England, the signe of victoree. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. x. 61. 
11. One of the twelve divisions of the zodiac, 
each comprising 30 degrees of the ecliptic, and 
marked as to position by a constellation or 
group of stars, the name of which is represented 
by a symbolical figure or sign of ancient ori- 
gin. The zodiacal signs are r Aries, the Ram ; » Tau- 
rus, the Bull ; n Gemini, the Twins ; © Cancer, the Crab ; 
SI Leo, the Lion ; ttu Virgo, the Maid ; Libra , the Bal- 
ance; Tit Scorpio, the Scorpion ; t Sagittarius, the Archer; 
V3 Capricomus, the Goat; Aquarius, the Water-bearer; 
K Pisces, the Fishes. Owing to the precession of the equi- 
noxes, the signs have now moved quite away from the con- 
stellations from which they take their names. See zodiac. 

In Aries, the colerik hote signe. 

Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 43. 

I was looking very attentively on that sign in the hea- 
vens which is called by the name of the Balance, when on 
a sudden there appeared in it an extraordinary light. 

Addison, Tatler, No. 100. 
Accessory signs. Same as assident signs.— Airy sign, 
in astrol., a sign hot and moist: n, x?.— Anastrous 
signs. See anastrous.— Antecedent sign, the sign of 
something about to come to pass. See antecedent.— As- 
cending, assident, austral, autumnal, barren, bes- 
tial, bicorporal, cardinal signs. See the adjectives. 
— Cold sign, in astrol., a sign of the zodiac which receives 
an even number when all are numbered in their order : the 
cold signs are 8 , ©, ttj», m, A3, X. Also called feminine, 
unf ortuna te, or nocturnal sign.— Commemorative signs, 
in med., diagnostic indications of previous disease. — Con- 
junct sign, a sign which is contemporaneous with the 
state of things it signifies.— Consequent sign, a sign 
which signifies a thing already come to pass. — Contin- 
gent Sign, a sign which affords an uncertain indication of 
its object.— Descartes’s rule of Bigns. See rule 1 .— De- 
scending sign, or sign of right or long ascension, one 
of the signs of the zodiac through which the sun passes in 
moving south; a summer or autumn sign: ©, Si, ttjj, ^ 

{.—Diacritical sign. See diacritical . — Double- 
bodied signs. See double-bodied.— Dry sign, in astrol., 
one of the signs T , 8 , Q , nj), / , Earthy sign, in as - 

trol., a sign cold and dry : 8 , nn, Equinoctial sign, 

in astrol., a sign of the zodiac beginning at an equinox: v , 
—• — Fiery sign, in astrol., a sign hot and dry : t , S{ , t . 
—Formal, fruitful, human sign. See the adjectives.— 
Four-footed sign, in astrol., one of the signs t, 8, SI, 

* * A3.— Hot Sign, In astrol., a sign of the zodiac which re- 
ceives an odd number when all are numbered in their 
order: the hot signs are r, n, SI, = 2 =, t , sc. Also called 
masculine, fortunate, or diurnal sign. — Instituted Sign, 
in logic. See institute.— Intercepted, local sign. See 
the adjectives.— Material sign, a sign which represents 
its object by virtue of a real relation or physical connec- 
tion with it; an index: such are natural signs and wea- 
ther-cocks, also the letters of a geometrical diagram, etc. 
— Moist sign, in astrol., one of the signs n, ©, =^=, ttj,, 
sc, X . — Mute sign. Same as watery sign (see below). — 
Natural sign. See natural.— Necessary sign. See 
necessary. — Negative Sign, the algebraical sign minus. 
— Northern signs, physical signs, radical sign. See 
the adjectives. — Pilgrim’s sign. See pilgrim. — Rosen- 
bach’s Sign, abolition of the abdominal reflex. — Rule Of 
signs, rule of the double sign. See rule 1 .— Sign man- 
uaL (a) See manual, a. 

A declaration attested by his sign manual. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
(6) Figuratively, an individual stamp or quality distin- 
guishing anything done or produced by a person. [Often 
hyphened.] 

All [these lyrics] are stamped with her sign-manual. 

** Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 125. 
Sign of equality. See equality.— Sign ofresiduation. 
See residuation.— Sign of the cross, (a) A figure of the 
cross of Christ borne as a badge, as on a banner, or (as 
by the crusaders, pilgrims, etc.) on the breast, back, or 
sh ould ers. See sign, v. t, 1. 

They arm them with the sign of the cross, and of the 
wounds. Latimer, Misc. Sel. 


sign 

(6) See sign of the cross, under cross'^.— Spring, summer, 
■winter signs. See the qualifying words.— Tropical 
sign, a sign of the zodiac beginning at a tropic : ©, — 

Watery Sign, in astrol., a sign cold and moist: q, iq, x. 
=Syn. 7. Note, index, symbol, type, manifestation, signal. 
— 7 and 8. Prognostic, Presage, etc. See omen. 
sign (sin), v. [< ME. *signcn, scinen, < OF. si- 
gner, scigncr, F. signer , F. dial, shier = Pr. si- 
gnar, senliar , senar = OSp. seflar, Sp. signar = 
It. segnare , < L. signare , mark, seal, indicate, 
signify, < signum , a mark, sign : see sign , n . Cf. 
sain 1 , derived through AS. from L. signare , and 
thus a doublet of sign.'] I. trans. 1. To mark 
with a sign, either fixed or (as by a significant 
motion) passing ; place a sign or distinguishing 
mark upon; mark; specifically, to sign with 
the cross. Compare sain 1 . [Archaic.] 

We receive this child into the congregation of Christ’s 
flock, and do sign him with the sign of the cross, in token 
that hereafter he shall not be ashamed to confess the faith 
of Christ crucified. 

Rook of Common Prayer, Baptism of Infants. 
Nothing found here but stones, signed with brasse, iron, 
and lead. Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 808. (Davies.) 

Here thy hunters stand, 

Sign'd in thy spoil. Shak., J. C., iii. 1. 206. 
I perswade me that God was pleas’d with thir Restitu- 
tion, signing it, as he did, with such a signal Victory. 

Milton, Ruptures of the Commonwealth. 
He kissed the ground and signed himself with the cross. 

J. Gairdner, Richard III., vl. 
They . . . wore garments of black, signed with a white 
crosse. Sandy s, Travail es, p. 179. 

2. To affix a signature to, as a writing of any 
kind, a design or painting, or the like, for veri- 
fication, attestation, or assent ; write one’s name 
upon, or something intended to represent one’s 
name, or (as by authorization or assumption) 
that of another person : as, to sign bills or re- 
ceipts with the employer’s name and the writer’s 
initials; the plans were signed with a monogram. 
A legal or other paper, a picture, etc., is said to be signed 
if the person has written his own name or initials at any 
requisite point in its course, or in the margin ; it is said 
to be subscribed only if he has written this at the end. 

This Hand of mine shall never bo employ’d to sign any 
Thing against your Good and Happiness. 

- Steele, Conscious Lovers, v. 1. 

The deed is signed, and the land is mine. • 

Whittier, Mogg Megone, I. 

3. To write as a signature : as, to sign one’s own 
or another’s name to a letter. 

In 1837 there were forty per cent, of the men and sixty- 
five percent. of the women [in London] who could not sign 
their own names. IT. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 78. 

4. To affect by a binding signature; dispose of 
by written assignment or release: with away 
or off: as, to sign away one’s rights ; to sign off 
one’s interest in a contract. — 5. To procure 
the signature of, as to an agreement; engage 
by the signing of a contract; put under written 
obligation. [Recent.] 

The Athletics have signed a new player. 

New York Evening Post, June 28, 1889. 

6. To communicate by a sign; make known 
by a significant motion; signal, as with the 
hand. 

Prince John with his truncheon signed to the trumpets 
to sound tlie onset. . Scott, Ivanhoe, viii. 

She answer’d, “ These he secret things,” and sign'd 
To those two sons to pass and let them be. 

Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 
7f. To give or show signs of; display in appear- 
ance or manner ; betoken or distinguish by any 
indication. 

You sign your place and calling, in full seeming, 

With meekness and humility. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., ii. 4. 108. 
8f. To assign, as to a place or duty; direct; ap- 
point; settle; fix. 

In thilke place there ye me signe to be. 

Court 0 / Love, 1. 642. 

II. intrans . 1. To write one’s signature ; bind 
one’s self by a signature; make a signed agree- 
ment or statement : with an adverbial adjunct : 
as, to sign off from drinking (that is, to sign the 
temperance pledge). [According to Bartlett, to sign 
off formerly meant in Connecticut to free one’s self from 
a parish tax by a written declaration of membership of a 
church other than that supported by the commonwealth.] 
One set of men signed on after having only sever, hours’ 
absence from work. 

St. James's Gazette, Sept. 23, 1885. (Encyc. Diet.) 
2f. To serve as a sign; have significance; 
augur. 

It [mysterious music] signs well, does it not? 

Shak., A. and C., iv. 3. 14. 
3. To make a sign or signs; gesture or point 
significantly. [Bare.] 

“Behold.” 

I signed above, where all the stars were out. 

Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, vliL 
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signa, w. Plural of signum. 
signafcle (sl'iia-bl), a. [< sign 4* -able.] 1. Ca- 
pable of being signed; requiring to bo signed: 
as, a deed signablc by A. B. — 2. Capable of 
signing. [Bare.] 

I commit the paper to your discretion. If signable peo- 
ple should fall ill your way, or if unsignable, . . . use it. 

Canning, To Malm esbury, Diaries nml Correspondence, 

(IV. oc. 


signal (sig'nal), and n. [< ME. signal, n., < 
OP. signal, I« v . signal = Pr. scgnal, senhal, scgnal 
= Sp. scftal = Pg. sinal — It. segnalc , signal, as 
a noun a signal, = D. signaal = G. Sw. Dan. 
signal , a signal, < ML. *signalis, belonging to a 
sign, neut. signalc , a signal, < L. signum, a sign: 
see sign. Cf. scftal.] I .a. 1. Constituting, or 
serving as, a typical sign or index; especially 
conspicuous or noteworthy; strikingly uncom- 
mon ; as, a signal example ; a signal f ailuro ; sig- 
nal prosperity. 

She is gon to receive the reward of her signal charity, 
and all other her Christian graces. 

Evelyn, Diary, Sept, 9, 1C78. 


The ministers were told that the nation expected and 
should have signal redress. Macaulay, Hisu Eng., vi. 
The state requires thy signal punishment. 

Landor, Irnag. Convers., I’ctcr the Great and Alexis. 
The instinct of the mind, the purpose of nature, betrays 
Itself in the use wo make of the signal narrations of his- 
tory. Emerson, History. 

2. Of high grade or quality ; eminent ; great ; 
elevated: applied to persons and feelings. 
[Rare.] 

As signal now in low dejected state, 

As erst in highest, behold him where he lies. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 33S. 
The signal criminal suffered decently. 

11. Walpole, quoted in X. nml Q., 7th scr.. III. 410. 
=Syn. Conspicuous, extraordinary. 

U. n. If. Sign; token; indication. 

He rode him forth, and in Ids homlo 
He bore the signal of his lomlc. 

* Goiter, Conf. Amnnt., vi. 
Meantime, in signal of my love to thee, . . . 

Will I upon thy party wear this rose. 

Shaft. , 1 Hen. VI., II. 4. 121. 
The mercy of God hath singled out hut few to bo tho 
signals of his justice. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., it. 11. 


2. A conventional or intelligible sign designed 
for information or guidance; an object dis- 
played, a motion made, a light shown, a sound 
given out, or tho like, for direction to or com- 
munication with a person or persons (espe- 
cially at a distance) apprised of or able to rec- 
ognize its intended meaning: ns, to hoist, 
sound, or make a signal ; military and naval 
signals; a wanting signal ; a book of signals 
(SCO signal-book). Occasions for the use of formal 
signals abound particularly in military operations, navi- 
gation, railroading, nml telegraphing (especially by means 
of semaphores); and the methods and devices employed 
are almost Innumerable. See cut under semaphore. 


Stir not until the signal. Shaft., J. C., v. 1. 2d. 

Presently they gauo the tignall to llcrnaml Teillo, that 
lay under the townc with las ambuscado. 

Corj/nt, Crudities, I. 21. 
Ships that pass In the night, nml speak each other In pass- 
ing, . 

Only a signal shown, nml n distant voice In the darkness. 

Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Elizabeth, st. iv. 


3. An inciting action or movement; an exciting 
cause; an initial impulse: as, this tyrannous 
act was the signal for insurrection. 

To see the truth first, and to net in accordance with it, 
has been for ages tho signal for martyrdom. 

X. A. Her., CXLII. 539. 
Bellows-signal, In organ-building, a mechanism, con- 
trolled from a stop-knob, by which the player indicates to 
the bellowB-hlower when to begin filling the bellows.— 
Block-Signal cystom. Same ns block rj/rtem (which see, 
under block-). — Break-signal, In teleg., a signal used to 
separate different pnrts of a message.— Cautionary Sig- 
nal, a yellow Jlng with white center, hoisted by the united 
States Weather Bureau at sea-coast and lake stations when 
winds are anticipated that will he dangerous to light cmft. 
— Code of signals, a system of hiIcb for communication 
by means of signals, ns between vessels at Bca. The “Inter- 
national Code of Signals for tho Use of all Nations," n sig- 
nal-book printed Inthelanguagesofalt maritime countries, 
assign b arbitrary meanings to different arrangements of 
flags or displays of lights, which are thus Intelligible to nil 
possessing tho hook.— Cold- wave Signal, a signal con- 
sisting of a white flag six or eight feet Bquare, with a black 
center about two feet square, displayed by the United 
States Weather Bureau when the temperature Is expected 
to fall 20* F. or more in twenty- four hours, and to be below 40* 
F — Interlocking system of signals. See interlock.— 
Nautical signal, a signal serving as a means of communi- 
cation between vessels at sea, or between a vessel nml the 
short*. It consists of flags of different colors for use In 
the daytime, or of lanterns or fireworks at night. Tho 
various combinations of flags or of lanterns express eacli 
some phrase or sentence that may be necessary in direct- 
ing the movements of a fleet or a single vessel, answering 
signals of other vessels, making known the wants of the 
vessel displaying it, or simply for communicating Infor- 
mation. On a smaller scale, a single flag, by Its position, 


etc., is made to express various meanings.— On-shore 
signal, a signal formerly displayed at lake ports by the 
United States Signal-service ns a warning to small vessels 
when the wind was expected to blow in an on-shore di- 
rection with a velocity of from 20 to 35 miles per hour.— 
Signal Corps, a corps of the United States army charged 
with the general signal-service of the army, with the erec- 
tion, equipment, and management of field-telegraphs used 
with military forces in the Held, with constructing and 
operating military telegraph-lines, and all other duties 
usually pertaining to military signaling. By act of Octo- 
ber 1st, 1800, tho Signal Corps consists of the chief signal 
oftlcer, one major, four captains (mounted), four first lieu- 
tenants (mounted), and fifty sergeants. — Signal quarter- 
master. See quartermaster.— Signal-service Bureau, 
from 1871 to July 1st, 1891. a bureau of the United States 
War Department, presided overby the chief signal officer, 
having charge of military signaling and military telegraph- 
lines, and of tho collection and comparison of meteoro- 
logical observations, and the publication of prcdictionsof 
the weather based upon them. By act of October 1st, 1890, 
a Weather Bureau was created In the Department of Agri- 
culture, and tho meteorological duties devolving upon the 
Signal-service Bureau were transferred thereto.— Storm 
signal, a red flag with black center, hoisted by the United 
States Weather Bureau at sen-coast and lnkc stations, 
warning seamen to expect violent and dangerous gales.— 
To repeat signals (imufA See rcjwnt.— Weather sig- 
nal. a signnl designed to glvo information of the character 
of tho approaching weather; especially, one announcing 
the forecasts made by a weather-service. 

signal (sig'iuil), r.; pret. and pp .signaled or sig- 
nalled, ppr. signaling or signalling. [< OF. si- 
gnaler, scgnalcr , F. signaler = Vr. signalar-=z Sp. 
scfialar =* Pg. similar =s It. scgnalarc; from tho 
noun.] I. trans, 1. To mark with a sign. 
Lagard . ( Imp . Diet.) — 2. To eoinmunicato or 
make known by a signnl or by signals: as, to 
signal orders; a vessel signals its arrival. — 3. 
To make signals to: us, t'lio vessel signaled the 
forls. 

II. iutrans. 1. To bo a sign or omen. Imp. 
Did . — 2. To give a signal or signals; make 
communication by signals. 

Wc inny conveniently divide circuits, so far ns their sig- 
nalling peculiarities are concerned, into five classes. 

London Philos. Mag., Mb ser., XXV. 209. 

They are signaling night and day from one of the half- 
rnineu towers of tho capitol, by Jlng and fire. 

J. K. llosmer, Color-Guard, p. 70. 

signal-book (sig'nal-buk), n. A book contain- 
ing n system ol‘ signals, with explanations and 
directions for their use. 

A complete nn^ nl signal book comprehends therefore n 
system of evolutionary tactics. Arner. Cite., XV. 3G. 

signal-box (sig'nnl-boks), «. 1. A small bouse 
or tower in wliicfi railway-signals are worked. 
— 2. The alarm-box of a police or fire-alarm 
svstem, ortho like, usually affording a connec- 
tion with a pneumatic or electric system. 

signal-chest (sig'nnl-ehcpl), n. A chest or 
locker on shipboard for holding signal-lings. 

signal-code (sig'iml-kod), n, A code or system 
of arbitrary signals. See code of signals, under 
signal. 

signaler, signaller (sig'nnl-t«r), «. One who 
or that which makes signals; a person or an 
instrument employed in signaling. Elect. Her. 
(Eng.), XXVI. 

signaletic (sig-na-let'ik), a. [< F. signaletiqur, 
< signaler , signal : sec signal, t\] Of or per- 
taining to tho algebraic signs plus and minus. 

They nrc signaletic functions, indicating in what man- 
ner . . . the roots of tho one equation aro Intercalated 
among those of tho other. Cayley, in Nature, XXXIX. 218. 

Signaletic series, n succession of terms considered solely 
with reference to tlielr signs ns jdus or minus. 

signal-firo (sig'nnl-fir), ii. A fire intended for 
a signal ; a bencon-firc. Slgnnl-ilres were formerly 
often built on high points for the gathering of members 
of a clan, tribe, or other organization for hostile or pred- 
ator)’ operations. They were al E o lighted on sen-coasts 
for tho guidnneo of vessels, nml In ncinl -barbarous times 
or places often ns a lure for their destruction for the sake 
of plunder. The earliest lighthouses were supplied with 
signal-fires Instead of lamps. Such fires, or rather the 
dense columns of smoko made to arise from them, are still 
largely in use for signaling purposes among tho North 
American Indians. 

signal-flag (sig'nal-fiag), 11 . A ting used in or 
adapted lor signaling; especially, one of n set 
of flags of different colors, sliapos, nml mark- 
ings, which, singly or in various combinations, 
have different significations, intolligiblo either 
in one language or service, or in nil languages. 
Seo code of signals, under signal. 

signal-guri (sig'iinl-gun), n.' A gun fired ns a 
signal, or ono especially used for firing signals. 

Well, one day hang went the signal gun tor sailing, and 
blew my diiy-Ureams to tho clouds. 

J). Jerrold, Retiring from Business, III. 2. 

Hark — peals tho thunder of the signal-gun ! 

It told 'twns sunset. Byron, Corsair, 1. 14. 

signal-halyard (sig'nnl-haHyiird), w. See hal- 
yard. 

signalise, v. See signalize. 


signalityt (sig-nal'i-ti), n. [< signal + -itg.~] 
The state of being signal ; prominence ; -emi- 
nence; importance. 

Of the ways whereby they enquired and determined ils 
signality, the first was natural, arising from physical 
causes. Sir T. Browne. (Latham.) 

signalize (sig'nal-Iz), v. ; pret. and pp. signal- 
ized, ppr. signalizing. [< signal 4- -ize!) I. 
trans. 1. To make signal; render conspicu- 
ously noteworthy; distinguish in a special or 
exceptional manner: used of a person, relicx- 
ively, or of his actions, directly or indirectly: 
as, to signalize one’s self by great deeds or 
great crimes; to signalize one’s administration 
by reformatory zeal. 

A man’s memory finds sufficient employment on such 
as have really signalized themselves by their great actions. 

Addison, Ancient Medals, i. 

Ho signalized himself by a very remarkable superiority 
of genius. Goldsmith, Essay, Taste. 

It is this passion which drives men to all the ways we 
Bee' In use of signalizing themselves. Burke. 

2. To indicate or point out distinctly; make 
special note or mention of ; specialize. [Re- 
cent.] 

The MS. of the Roman dc la Rose, the presence of which 
In a privato library in Boston was signalized by Prof. Al- 
phonse van Da ell. Amer. Jour. Philol., X 118. 

Children cannot be suitably impressed with such “tre- 
mendous ideas as evolution," and therefore it is useless to 
signalize these to them. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIII. 342. 

3. To signal; make signals to; indicate by a 
signal. [Now rare.] Imp. Diet, 

II. iutrans. To make signals; hold commu- 
nication by signals. [Now rare.] 

Twelve oval metal disks, supposed by Wagner to have 
been attached occasionally to the commander’s staff in 
signalizing. O'Curry, Anc. Irish, II. xxxv. 

I signalized to the fleet. Farragut, Life, p. 322. 

Also spelled signalise. 

signal-lamp (Kig'nftl-lamp), n. A lamp by 
which signals maybe made, usually fitted with 
a lantern and either moved in cortain ways, or 
combined with other lamps to form certain 
groups, or arranged with glasses or slides of 
different colors. White usually indicates safety, red 
danger, and green caution ; but on the continent of Europe 
green is a safety-signal, and also on some American rail- 
ways. 

signal-lantern (sig'nnl-lan'tern), n. A lantern 
with plain or colored* gla$s, used in signaling. 
Some have working slides which give flashes of light, the 
durations of which nml the Intervals of time between 
them correspond to determined meanings. Slides of col- 
ored glass arc also used to give combinations. See cut 
under lantern. 

signaller, n. Sec signaler. 
signal-light (sig'iml-lit), n. A light, shown 
especially at night, either nlone or with others, 
to mnko signals. Compare signal-lump. 
signally (sig'npl-i), atlr. In a signal manner; 
conspicuously;" eminently; memorably: ns, 
their plot failed signalhj. 
signalman (sig'nol-man), n.\ pi. signalmen 
(-men). One whose duty it is to convey intel- 
ligence. notice, warning, or tho like by means 
of signals; a signaler; in nautical or military 
service, ono who makes signals and reads or 
interprets tho signals received; an expert in 
sigiinls. 

signalment (sig'nnl-ment), n. [< F. signalc- 
ment ; ns signal + -men).] 1. A making known 
by signs or indications; specifically, n descrip- 
tion by external marks or characteristics for 
identification. [A Gallicism.] 

The foiled police 

Renounced me. “Could they find a girl and child? 

No other signalment hut girl and child? 

No data shown hut noticeable eyes, 

And hair in masses, low upon the brow?" 

Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, vi. 

Tli at hit of Diirer . . . contains a true signatement of 
ever)’ nut-tree and npple-trec and higher bit of hedge nil 
round thnt village. Burkin, Elements of Drawing, i. 

2. The act of signaling. Imp. Did. 
signal-officer (sig'iml-of , i-s6r) I n. An officer in 
the signal-service oian army; an officer of the 
signal corps— chief signal officer, nn oftlcer of the 
United States army charped with the superintendence of 
the Signal Corps. See Signal Corps, under signal. 

signal-order (sig'nal-6r'il(‘r), «. Ari order re- 
lating to tho display of signals, 
signal-post (sig'nnl-post), n. A post or pole 
upon which movable arms, flogs, lights, or tho 
like arc arranged, which may bo displayed for 
tho purposo of making signals, 
signal-rocket (sig'nal-rok'et), n. A rocket 
used ns a signal. 

Signal-service (sig'nnl-str'vis), n. 1. The 
business of making or transmitting signals; 
tho occupation of signaling, especially in tho 



signal-service 

army: as, to "be assigned to signal-service. — 2. 
An organization for the business of signaling. 
See Signal Corps , under signal. 
signal-tower (sig'nal-tou^r), n. A tower from 
which signals are set or displayed, ashy a sema- 
phore, or by any other means of transmitting 
information or orders to a distance, 
signatary (sig'na-ta-ri), n. and a. Same as 
signatory. 

signate (sig'nat), a. [< L. signatus , pp. of sig- 
va »y, mark, sign : see sign, v.] 1 . Designate ; de- 
terminate. — 2. In cntoni., having irregular spots 
or marks resembling letters; lettered.— Signate 
individual, a definitely designated individual. — Signate 
matter (L. mat--ria signata, a terra of St. Thomas Anni- 
nas] See matte *. — Signate predication. Sec predica- 
tion. 

signation (sig-na'shon),w. [< LL. signafio(n-), 
a marking, < L. signare, mark, sign: see sjVjw.] 
That which is used as a token or sign ; a be- 
tokcnmont; an emblem. 

A Imrseshoe Baptista Porta hath thought too low a sig- 
naU<>n. to be raised unto a lunary representation. 

Sir T. Broicne. (Latham.) 
signatory (sig'na-lo-ri), n. and a. [< L. signa- 
- tori us, pertaining to sealing, < signare , pp. sig- 
nal us, mark, sign: saa sign.] I. pi. signa- 
tories (-riz). One who is bound by signature to 
th* terms of an agreement : specifically, a party 
or state bound jointly with several others by 
the signing of a public treaty or convention. 

The greater the humiliation, too, for Russia, the more 
necessary it was for the other signatories to avoid . . . 
breaches of the treaty of 185G. 

The Nation, Nov. 24, 1870, p. 34G. 
H. a. 1. Pertaining to or used in sealing: 
as, a signatory ring. Bailey. [Rare or un- 
used.] — 2. That has signed, or signed and 
sealed; bound by signature and seal, as to 
the terms of a contract or agreement: used 
specifically, in the phrase signatory powers, of 
the sovereign parties to a general treaty or con- 
vention, as that of Paris in 185G, or that of Ber- 
lin in 1878. 

A European Commission, in which the signatory powers 
were to be rcjjresented each by one delegate, was to be 
charged with executing the necessary workB for clearing 
the mouths of the Danube. 

E. Schuyler, Amer. Diplomacy, p. 352. 
Her majesty's government ... are compelled to place 
on record their view that it [the action of the Russian 
government as to Batoum] constitutes a violation of the 
Treaty of Berlin unsanctioned by the signatory Pouere. 

British Blue Book , Aug. 21, 1886. 

signature (sig'ml-tur), n. [< F. signature = Sp. 
signatura — Pg! as-signatura = It. segnatura, 
< ML. signatura , signature, a rescript, < L. 
signare, sign: see sign.’] 1. A distinguishing 
sign, mark, or manifestation; an indicative 
■ appearance or characteristic, either physical 
or mental; a condition or quality significant 
of something: as, the signatures of a person's 
temperament seen in his face. [Formerly used 
with much latitude, but now archaic or tech- 
nical.] 

It is . . . impossible that the universal and abstract in- 
telligible ideas of the mind, or essences of things, should 
be mere stamps or signatures impressed upon the soul in 
a gross corporeal manner. 

Cttdicorth, Eternal and Immutable Morality, IV. iii. § 13. 
It pleased God to bind man by the signature of laws to 
observe those great natural reasons without which man 
could not arrive at the great end of God’s designing. 

Jer. Taylor, Great Exemplar, I'ref., p. 9. 
They instantly discover a merciful aspect, and will sin- 
glc out a face wherein they spy the signatures and marks 
of mercy. Sir T. Broicne, ltcligio Medici, ii. 2. 

He [the psychologist] recognizes in Quality a primary 
fact of Feeling, and in Quantity a fundamental signature 
of Feeling. 

(J. IT. Leicex, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. ii. § 31. 
Specifically — 2. An external natural marking 
upon, or a symbolical appearance or character- 
istic of, a plant, mineral, or other object or sub- 
stance, formerly supposed by the Paracelsians 
(and still by some ignorant persons) to in- 
dicate its special medicinal quality or appro- 
priate use. The medical theory based upon this con- 
ception, known as the doctrine of signatures, took note of 
color (ns yellow bowers for jaundice and the bloodstone 
for hemorrhage), shape (as that of the roots of mandrake 
and ginseng), various peculiarities of marking, etc. Many 
existing names of plants, minerals, etc., originated from 
this theory. See kidneyicort, mandrake , scorpion-grass. 
Also called sign, seal, and sigil. 

Some also, pretending themselues Natures Princlpall 
Secretaries, haue found out [in certain plants] . . . Sig- 
natures of Naturesownc impression, fitted to their seueral 
and Bpeclall vses in Physickc. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 505. 

Chvmists observe in the book of nature that those sim- 
ples that wear the figure or resemblance (by them termed 
signature) of a distempered part are medicinal for that 
part of that infirmity whose signature they bear. 

Boyle, Style of the Holy Scriptures. 
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Seek out for plants with signatures, 

To quack of universal cures. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, III. i. 328. 

They believed, for example, that the plant called Jew’s- 
ear, which does bear a certain resemblance to the human 
ear, was a useful cure for diseases of that organ. This 
doctrine of signatures, as it was called, exercised an enor- 
mous influence on the medicine of the time. 

IF. K. Clifford, Lectures, 1. 130. 

•3. The name of a person, or something used 
as representing his name, affixed or appended 
to a writing or the like, either by himself or by 
deputy, as a verification, authentication, or as- 
sent (as to a petition or a pledge). The initials, 
the first or familiar name by which one is known, or the 
mark or sign of the cross, and the like, if affixed by the 
person for that purpose, is a legal signature. A British 
peer uses his title as signature: thus, the Marquis of 
Salisbury signs himself simply “ Salisbury.” Prelates of 
the Church of England adopt signatures from the Latin- 
ized designations of their sees: thus, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (E. W. Benson) signs himself “E. W. Can- 
tuar."; the Bishop of Oxford (YV. Stubbs), "YV. Oxon.” 
See sign, v. t., 2, 3. 

4. In ScoU law, a writing formerly prepared and 
presented by a writer to the signet to the baron 
of exchequer, as the ground of a royal grant 
to the person inYvhose name it was presented. 
This, having in the case of an original charter the Bign 
manual of the sovereign, and in other cases the cachet 
appointed by the act of union for Scotland, attached to it, 
became the warrant of a conveyance under one or other 
of the seals, according to the nature of the subject or the 
object in view. Imp. Diet. 

5. A letter or figure placed by the printer at 
the foot of the first page of every section or 
gathering of a hook. The lettersbegin with A, the fig- 
ures with 1, and follow in regular order on succeeding sec- 
tions. They are intended to aid the binder in folding, col- 
lating, and arranging the sections consecutively. In early 
printed books the signature-mark was often repeated on 
the 3d, 6th, and 7th pages of a section of 16 pages as an 
additional safeguard for the folder : as, A on 1st page, A i 
on 3d, A ii on 5tli, and A iv on 7th page. This practice has 
been discontinued except for offeuts of 12mos, which have 
the signature repeated. 

Hence — 6. A sheet; especially, in bookbind- 
ers’ use, a sheet after it has been folded and 
is ready to be gathered. — 7. In musical nota- 
tion, the signs placed at the beginning of a staff 
to indicate the key (tonality) and the rhythm of 
a piece. The term properly includes the clef (which 
see), 6ince it determines the form of the key-signature. 
The key-signature consists of sharps or flats placed upon 
the degrees corresponding to the black digitals of the 
keyboaid that are to be used ; their number and position 
show also the position of the key-note. The key-signa- 
ture of a minor key is the same as that of its relative 
major key. A key -signature made up of sharps is called a 
sharp signature ; one made up of flats Is called a fiat sig- 
nature. The key-signature may be altered in the course 
of the piece. In this case a heavy bar is inserted, and 
the sharps or flats that are not to continue in force are 
nullified by cancels (naturals) prefixed to the new signa- 
ture. The key-signatures most in use with the common 
G and F clefs are as follows: 


C major. 
A minor. 

G maj. 
E min. 

D maj. 
Brain. 

A maj. 
F2 min. 

E maj. 
CJ min. 

B m^j. 
G2 min. 

mm 

F&maj. 

D J min. 
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t/ F major. 

Bb m:y. 

Eb maj. 

izzfr ,. , 
Ab rmtf. 

— 

Db m^j. 

Gb maj. 

D minor. 

G min. 

C min. 

F min 

Bb min. 

Eb min. 

— 
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Some slight variations in the above forms occur. (See 
key i, key -signature, and circle of keys (under circle).) The 
rhythmical signature, or time-signature, consists of two 
numerals, the upper of which indicates the number of 
principal beats in the measure, and the lower the kind 
of note chosen to represent one such beat. (See rhythm, 
and rhythmical signature (under rhythmical).) The key- 
signature is usually repeated at the beginning of every 
brace; but the rhythmical signature is given but once. 

8. In entom., n mark resembling a letter; one 
of tlio marks of a signate surface. 

signature! (sig'iia-tur), v. t. [< signature , w.] 
To mark out; distinguish. 

I hose who, by the order of Providence and situation of 
life, have been signatured to intellectual professions. 

0. Cheyne, Regimen, p. 80. (Latham.) 

signature-line (sig'na-tur-lin), n. In printing, 
the line at the bottom of the page in which the 
signature -mark is placed. 

signature-mark (sig'na-tur-miirk), n. Same 
as signature , 5. 

signaturist (sig'na-tur-ist), n. [< signature 4- 
-ist.] One who holds to the doctrine of signa- 
tures. See signature, 2. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Err., ii. G. 

sign-board (sin'bord), n. A board on which 
a notice is fixed, as of one’s place of business, 


significance 

of goods for sale, or of warning against tres- 
pass. 

No swinging sign-hoard creaked from cottage elm 

To stay his steps with faintness overcome. 

Wordsivorth, Guilt and Sorrow, st. 16. 

signer (si'ufer), n. [< sign + -cr 1 .] One who 
signs ; specifically, one who writes his name as 
a signature : as, the signer of a letter ; to get 
signers to a petition; the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

signet (sig'net), n. [= D. G. Sw. Dan. signet, 

< F. signet, a signet, seal, stamp, OP. sinet, 
signet = Pr. signet = Pg. sinetc = It. segnetto, 

< ML. signetum, dim. of L. signmn, a sign, token : 
see sign.] 1. A seal, especially a private seal, 
used instead of signing the name, or in addition 
to it, for verification of papers or the like. The 
signet in Scotland is a seal by which royal warrants con- 
nected with the administration of justice were formerly 
authenticated. Hence the title of toriters to the signet or 
clerks of the signet, a class of legal practitioners in Edin- 
burgh who formerly had important privileges, which are 
now nearly abolished. They act generally as agents or 
attorneys in conducting causes before the Court of Ses- 
sion. In English administration the signet is one of the 
seals for the authentication of royal grants, which before 
the abolition of the signet-office in 1848 was there affixed 
to documents before passing the privy seal, but it is not 
now required. 

I had my father's signet in my purse, 

YY r liich was the model of that Danish seal. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 49. 

2. The stamp of a signet; an impression made 
by or as if by a signet. 

“But will my lord’s commands bear us out if we use 
violence?" “Tush, man! here is his signet,” answered 
Varney. Scott, Kenilworth, xli. 

Ye shrink from the signet of care on my brow. 

Bryant, I cannot forget. 

signeted (sig'net-ed), a. [< signet + -«7 2 .] 
Stamped or marked witlr a signet. 

Signet-ring (sig'net-ring), n. A seal-ring the 
seal of which is a signet, or private seal, 
signifert (sig'ni-fer), n. [< ML. signifer, the zo- 
diac^ h.signifcr, sign-hearing, starry, < signmn, 
a mark or token, + fern, bear, carry.] The zo- 
diac. [A common word with the old astrono- 
mers.] 

Signifer his candela sheweth brighte. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1020. 

signifiable (sig'ni-fi-a-hl), a. [< signify + -able.'] 
That may be signified ; capable of being repre- 
sented "by signs or symbols. 

Now what is it that is directly signifiable in the world 
about us? Evidently, the separate acts and qualities of 
sensible objects, and nothing else. 

■Whitney, in Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 766. 

signifiancet, «. [ME. signifiauncc, signcfiance, 

< OF. sigmfiancc: see significance .] Same as 
significance. 

A straw for alle swevenes [dreams’] signifiauncc! 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 362. 

And thus ye may knowe whiche were gode men and 
worthy, whan ye se the signifiaunce of the voyde place. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 60 
significance (sig-nif'i-kaus), n. [< OP. signifi- 
cance, a later form, partly conformed to the 
L., of signifiance, scgnifiancc, scnefiancc (> ME. 
signifiauncc, signcfiance ) = Pr. signifianza, sig- 
nificansa = It. significanza, < L. significantia, 
meaning, force, energy, significance, < signifi- 
cances, meaning, significant: see significant.] 
1. That which is signified; purport; covert 
sense; real or implied meaning; that which 
may he inferred in regard to any state of things 
from any circumstance : as, the significance of a 
metaphor, of a chance remark, of a look, of be- 
havior. — 2. Importance; more strictly, impor- 
tance as significative of something interesting, 
hut also, frequently, importance as affecting 
considerable interests: as, the great significance 
of many small things. 

All their endeavours, either of persuasion or force, are 
of little significance. Bacon, Moral Fables, v., Expl. 

The Rubicon, we know, was a very insignificant stream 
to look at; its significance lay entirely in certain invisible 
conditions. George Eliot, Mid diem arch, lxxxii. 

You never know what life means till you die : 

Even throughout life, ’tis death that makes life live, 

Gives it whatever the significance. 

Brovming, Ring and Book, II. 304. 

3. The character of being significant: force 
of meaning; distinct signification; expressive- 
ness. = Syn. Significance, Signification, Meaning. Mean- 
ing is the most general; it may apply to persons, but not 
the other words : as, what was his meaning? Significa- 
tion is closer than significance ; significance is especially 
the quality of signifying something, while signification is 
generally that which is signified: as, he attached a great 
deal of significance to this fact ; what is the signification 
of D. C. L. ? 

significancy (sig-nif'i-kan-si), n. [As signifi- 
cance (see -ci/).] Same as significance: chiefly 
in sense 3 of that word. 
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sike 

Pray you signify 

Unto your patron I am here. • • 

B. Jvnson , Volpone, iil. 2. 

5|. To exhibit- as a sign or representation; 
make as a similitude. 

The picture of the greatest of them Is signified in the 
Mnppc. Capt. John Smith, Works, 1. 120. 

=Syn. To manifest, Intimate, denote, imply, indicate. 

II. inirans. To have import or meaning; bo 
of consequence; matter. 

Well, and pray now — not that i t signifies — wh at might 
the gentleman say? Sheridan, The Critic, L 1. 

Reuben Butler ! he liasna In his pouch the value o’ the 
nuld black coat bo wears— but it disna signify. 

Scott , Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxvi. 

We ask for long life, but'tls deep life, or grand moments, 
that signify. Emerson, Works and Days. 

He r Drummond] lived and died, In Wctignifica nMan- significativenesS.(sig-ni£'i-ku-tiv-iios), n. Tho signifying (sig'ni-fi-ing). p. it. Having expres- 
ne [urummonai .n eu an i II rshmnsier lion. Bivoiorco; significant. [Bare.] 

If the words be but becoming, and signifying, and the 
sense gentle, there is juice; but where that wanteth, the 
langungc is thin, Hogging, poor, starved. 

B. Jonson , Discoveries. 


significancy 

X have been admiring the wonderful significancy of that 
word persecution, and wliat various interpretations it haul 
acquired. Snift, Letter concerning the Sacramental T est. 

significant (sig-nif 'i-knnt), a. and n. [= OF. 

*signifutnt = Sp. Pg. It. significant, < L. signfi- 
can{t-)s, ppr- of significarc, show by signs, in- 
dicate, signify: see signify.] I. a. l. Signify- 
ing something; conveying a moaning; having 

te^'iiud^ot^^roly'deimtTuvo significatively (sig-nif'i-ka ; tiv-H)^«rfe 
word or sound.— 2. Serving as a sign or indi- 
cation; liaving a special or covert meaning; 
suggestive; meaning: ns, a significant gesture; 
a significant look. 

To add to religious duties such rites anil ceremonies ns 


are significant is to institute noiv sacraments. 

1 [looker. (Johnson.) 


. In tlie creation it was part of the ofllce of the sun and 
moon to he significative; lie created them for signs as well 
ns for seasons. Donne, Sermons, ii. 

2. Significant; servingasapremisefromwlncli 
some state of things may be inferred; convey- 
ing a covert meaning. 

On the night of the Sth of September, Egmont received 
another roost significative and mysterious warning. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, II. 122. 

In a 

significative manner; so as to represent, ex- 
press, or convey by an external sign or indica- 
tion. 

This sentence must cltlior be taken tropically, that 
bread may be the body of Christ significatively, or else it 
is plainly absurd and impossible. 

A bp. Usshcr, Ans. to a Challenge made by a Jesuit, ill. 


gunge of one of his countrymen, a bad Christian, but a 
good Protestant Macaulay, U ist Eng., vi. 

3. Important; notable; weighty; more strict- 
ly } important for what it indicates, but also, 
often, important in its consequences: opposod 
to insignificant : ns, a significant ovent. 

Arsenic acid can be evaporated oven to dryness in pres- 
ence of hydrochloric acid without danger of significant vol- 
atilization. Amer* Jour. Sci., 3d ser., XL. GO. 

Significant figures, the succession of figures in the or- 
dinary notation of a number neglecting all the ciphers 
between the decimal point and the figure not n cipher 
nearest to tho decimal point. 


quality of being significative. Westminster Ilcv. 
significator (sig-nif'i-ka-tor), «. [= F. sigtiifi- 
catcur — Sp. Pg. signification = It. significatorc, 

< S[L. significator, < E. significarc. signify: see 
signify .] One who or that widen signifies or 
rnnkes known by words, signs, otc.; in act ml., signinum (sig-ni'num), it. [L., abbr. of opus 
spcoifically, a planot ruling a house; especially, tUgniuutn, ‘work of Signia’-; neut. of Signims, 
tho lord of tho nseondnnt (which is tho signifi- 0 f Signia, < Signia, an ancient town in Latium, 
cator of lifo); tho npheta. Soo tho quotation, now Scgni.] See njius signinttm, under opus. 

The pinnet which Is lord of the Iioiibc which rules the signior. ». Sco signor. 
mutter inquired after is the significator of tho quesltcil; signioriZB, V. See scigniorizc . 
the lord of tlie nseondnnt Is the general significator of Ilio -i^ninn-l n Ren scianioru 



In dumb significants proclaim y 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., «. -u. 

In my glass significants there tiro 
Of things that nny to gladness turn this weening. 

irorcbnrorf/i, Tlie Egyptinn Mnld. 

Significantly (sig-nif'i-knnt-li), atir. In n sig- 
nificant manner; so ns to convoy meaning or 
signification; meaningly; expressively; so ns 
to signify more than meroly appears, 
significate (sig-nif'i-lcat), n. [= It. signifies to, 

< E. significatus, pj). of significarc, show by 
signs, indicate : soo signify.] In logic, otto of 
several characters (less properly also objects) 
signified by a common term. 

“All tyre nts tiro miserable," “no inker is rich," nro 
universal propositions, nml their subjects are, therefore, 
Bald to lie distributed, heliiK understood to slnnd, each, 
for tlie whole of Its significatcs; lint “some Islands un- 
fertile, ill tyrants arc not assassinated," arc particu- 

lar, and their subjects, consequently, not distributed, be- 
ing taken to stand for a part only of their signifiratrs. 

Whalely, I-ogic, II. il. 5 1. 
Formal stgnlflcate. See formal. 
signification (sig'ni-fi-kfi'shon), tt. [< ME, sty. 
nificucion. significacioun, < OP. significacion, 
signification, P. signification = Pr. significant i = 
Sp. significacion = Pg. significaifiio = It. signifi - 
cazionc, < L. significatio(n-), a signifying, indi- 
cation, expression, sign, token, meaning, em- 
phasis, < significarc , pp. significatus, mean, sig- 
nify: see signify.'] 1. Tho "act of signifying 
or making known : expression or indication of 
meaning in any manner. [Bare.] 

All speaking or signification of one’s mind Implies tin net 
or address of one man to another. South. 

2. Afact as signified; an established or intend- 
ed meaning; tho import of anything by which 
thought is or may bo communicated ; connota- 
tion, or logical comprehension; implication; 
sonso: as, tho signification of a word or a ges- 
ture; tho significations of mathematical and 
other conventional signs. 

Words In their prhnnry . . . signification stnnd for no- 
thing hut the ideas in the mind of him that uses them. 

IskIc, Human Understmidhig, III. II. 2. 

3b Significance; occult meaning; a fact as in- 
ferable from a phenomenon of which it is said 
to bo the signification. 

Hcuurtholes, the dragon lmd gretc signification In byin- 
seif, (lor it lie-tokened the kyngc Arthur nml his power. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), III. 303. 

4. Importance; consecptonco; significant im- 
port. flatlitccll, [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Therefore send after allc tlie goile men of the lomle to 
se tlie Imtnlle, for ft hath grete signification. 

Merlin (V.. E. T, S.), I.3S. 

5. In French-Canadian law, the net of giving 
notice; notification — Formal signification. Sco 
formal, -Byn. 2. Meaning, etc. Sco significance. 

Significative (sig-nif'i-ka-tiv), a. [< P. signift- 
caiif = Sp. Pg. it. signification, < EL. signifies - 
tivus, denoting, signifying, < E. significarc, pp. 
significatus, mean, signify: see signify.] 1. 
Sorting as an external sign or symbol of sotno 
fact ; havings representative signification; in- 
tentionally suggestive and almost declaratory ; 
showing forth an internal meaning. 


I. a. Having signification or meaning; signifi- 
cant or significative. [Bare.] Imp. Diet. 

II. it.; pi. significator its (-viz). That which 
botolcens, signifies, or represents. 

Here Is n double tinnificalnnj ot the Bptrlt, n word nml n 
elgn. Jcr. Taylor. 

significavit (sig'ni-fi-kii'vit), n. [< E. signifi- 
carit, fid pers. sing. pevf. inti, of significarc, 


... .jgtv . 

excommunicate by tho space of forty days, for 
tho keeping of him in prison till he submit him- 
self to the authority of tlie church: so called 
fri«n the first word of the body of tho writ. 
Wharton. 

If it tic for defect ot nppnronco, take me out n special 
significant. Middleton, The Flnrntx, II. :i. 

signifier (sig'ni-fi-er), ». One who or tlmt which 
signifies, indicates, or makes known. 

In peace lie [King Edwin ot Northumberland! was pre- 
ceded by Jits signifier. Preble, Hist. ling, p. 122. 

signify (sig'ni-fi), r. ; prot. nml )>i>. signified, ppr. 
signifying. [< ME. significn, signcficn,sygnyj'ycn, 
sinificn, < OF. signifies, P. siynificr = Pr. signi- 
fi car, sianifiar = Sjt. Pg. siguifiettr = It. signifi- 
carc, < \j. significarc, show by signs, signify, 
mean, < sign uni', a sign, + faccrc, make: s ensign 
and fad. j I. Irons. 1. To bo n sign or token 
of (a fact or protouded fact); represent or sag' 


Which moved me In secret, ns the sap Is moved 
In still Jlnrcli branches, signless nB n stone. 

Mrs. Ilrovming, Aurora Leigh, vIIL 

2. liaving no algebraical sign, or being essen- 
tially positive, liko tho modulus of an imagi- 
nary, a tensor, otc. 

Mutter or mass Is tignlnt. 

II. Parquhar, in Science, III. <00. 

signor (so'nyor), it. [Also signior, signore; 
< It. signore, ’’sir, n lord, = Sp. sciior = Pg. 
senhor = P. seigneur: see senior, seignior, sire, 
sir, sciior.] 1. An Italian lord or gentleman; 
specifically, n member of a class or body of 
ruling magistrates or senators in ono of tbo 
old Italian republics. 

Most potent, grave, nnd reverend tiyniort, 

My very noble nml npproveil good masters. 

Shah., Othello, I. 3. 77. 
Tlie legislative authority of Genoa is lodged In the great 
senate, consisting of signers. J. Adams, Works, IV. 340. 

JTcnco— -2. A lord or gentleman in general; a 
mim of aristocratic rank or associations. 

I have all tlmt ’a requisite 
To tlie ranking up or a rignior. 

Massinger, Great Duke of Florence, ill. 1. 

3. leap.] An Italinn titlo of respect or address 
for a man, contracted from Signore before a 
name, equivalent to Sciior in Spanish, Senior 
in Portuguese, Monsieur or M. in French, Mis- 
ter or Mr. in English, Ilcrr in German, otc. 


gest, either naturally or conventionally ; be- Signora (se-nyo'rii), n. [< It .sigtiora, n lady, 

V < ' “ C • Cn twvKnw/i Per eenli/lro * 


token; mean. 

Wlmt tiling tlmt idgno fml<l signify. 

Holy Hood (11 E. T. S.X p. SO. 

I.ct him have Borne plaster, or some loam, or somo rough- 
cast nlmut him, to signify wall. SftaAv, M. X. D., III. 1. 71. 

It Is n great mercy, tlmt signifies n llnnl nml universal 
ncquittance. Jcr. Taylor, Works (ctl. l&'tf), I. CM. 

Tlie olilo Grceko word IcocytusJ which rigni fifth 
ft no) He. Coryat, Crudities, 

John tho Baptist Is call'd nn Angel, which In Greckefi> 
nifies a Messenger. Milton , On l)ef. of llutnh. Rcmonat. 

Hnpplness signifies n gratified state of nil tho 


fern, of signore ; == Sp. sciinra = Pg. senhora : 
see signor.] An Itnlinn title of address or re- 
spect fora woman, equivalent to Madam, Mrs. 

Signorina (s5-nyo-ro'nii), n. [It., -a young lady, 
miss; dim. ol signora: see Signora.] Anltnlian 
title of respcct’for a young woman, equivalent 



II. SjH-neer, Soclnl Statics, p. 1G. 
2. To import, in tho Paracelsian sense. See 
signature , 2. 

Then took he up Ills garland, nnd did shew 
Wlmt every flower, ns country-people hold, 

Did signify. Beau, nnd El., 


signs for tradesmen, otc. 

ncmuiiBi. gjgjj_p 0S £ (sin 'post), «. A post holding a sign 
incuuicp. Spccidcnlly— (o) A post having nn nrni from which n slgt 


3. To import relatively; have tho purport or 
hearing of; matter in regard to (something ex- 
pressed or implied): ns, that signifies little or 
nothing to us; it signifies much. 

Why fdiould their (the Sndducccs’l opposlllon signific 
miy thing against bo full ft stream running down from tho 
first nml purest Antiquity? Stilling fed, Sermon?, II. I. 

Pshaw I — wlmt signifies kneeling, when yon know I 


_ 4 .,_ , , post having nn arm from wlitclin sign 

hangs or swings' ns before n tavern, (ft) A guide-post. 

Ho (the comic man] turned round yfynjxwfx nnd made 
them point tho wrong way, in order to ‘send people 
whither they did not wish to go. 

IP. Defiant, Fifty Yearn Ago, p. 100. 

Phllnster, 1. 2 . sign-symhol (sin'shn'hol), 7i. A symhol denot- 


ing a row or matrix of plus and minus signs, 
signum (sig'nmn), n.; pi. sign a (-nii) [L., a 
mark, sign : see sign .] In Saxon lair, a cross pre- 
fixed to a charter or deed as evidence of assent, 
sigterite (sig'tdT-It), n. A silicate of alumin- 
ium and sodium, corresponding in composi- 
tion to nn anhydrous nntrolitc. In physical char- 
acters it Is allied to tho feldspars. It occurs In grnmilnr 
form In elrcolite- syenite in the island of Sigterti in the 
4. To make known by signs, speech, or action ; iAngcsunilflord, southmi f . hl 

communicate; give notice of; annonneo; de- g* ^ / e0 r found in Japan. 

Bike 1 (sik), n. [Sc. also sgl:c f syk, < ME. silcc, 
prob. not < AS. sic. sich (Somner), a furrow, 
gutter, rivulet, but < Icel. stk, mod. siki, n ditch, 
trench ; prob. connected with AS. sigan } E. sic, 


must lmvo you? 


Sheridan , Tho Rivals, iv. 2. 


clave. 

Then raul . . . entered Into the temple, lo sign\fi/ the 
accomplishment of tho days of purification. Acts xxll. 20. 

lie sent nml signified It by his angel unto Ills. servant 
John. Rev. 1. 1. 



sike 

sin, fall, sink: see sic 1 , sig.] 1. A small stream 
of water; a rill; a gutter. — 2. A marshy bot- 
tom with a small stream in it. [Scotch and 
North. Eng. in both uses.] 

sLfee 2 f, v. and n. A Middle English form of 
giph 1 . 

Eike^ti a. A Middle English form of sich 1 . 
sikert, sikerlyt sikernesst. Middle English 
spellings of sicker, sickcrly, sickcritcss. 

Sikh (sek), n. [Formerly also Scikh, Scckh, 
Peri;. Niepttc, Spc, Syke , Sikc; < Hind. Sikh, lit. ‘ a 
disciple.’ the distinctive name of the disciples 
of Nanak Shah, who founded the sect.] Amem- 
lw>r of n politico-religious community of India, 
founded near Lahore about 1500 as a sect based 
on the principles of monotheism and human 
brotherhood. Under their hereditary theocratic chiefs 
tin* Stfch* were organized into a political and military 
force, and in the eighteenth century formed a confedera- 
tion of states in the Punjab, collectively called Khalea; 
their power was greatly developed in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century by Runfeet Singh. The Punjab 
was annexed to British India in 1849, after the two Sikh 
wars of 1S45-0 and 1&4S-9. - 

Sikhism (se'kizm), n. [< Sikh (see dof.) + -ism.] 
Tho religious system and practices of tho 
Sikhs, as taught in the Sikh Scriptures, tho 
“ Adi-GrantU,” compiled by the immediate suc- 
cessors of Nanak, their founder. The system 
embodies an attempt to combine tlio lending 
doctrines of Brahmanism and Mohammedan- 
ism. 

siklatonf, it. A variant of deletion. 

Sikyonian, a. Same as Siajoniau. 

sil (sil). n. [= F. Sp. sil, < L. sil, a Irind of 
yellowish earth.] A kind of yellowish earth 
used as a pigment by ancient painters; yellow 
ocher. — Sil atticum, nn ancient name for red ocher. 

Silage (siTnj), n. [< silo + -age.'] Peed for 
cattle prepared by treatment in a silo; ensi- 
lage. [Recent.] 

Many agriculturists . . . have not the least doulit as 
to tlie superiority of silage over hay. 

Nature, XXXVII. 512. 

silage (si'liij), r. t. ; pret. and pp. silagcd, ppr. 
sit aging. f< silage, n.] To make silage of; 
treat in a silo. [Recent.] 

Any grass in excess o! the requirements of the stock 
could be silagrd. The Field, Dec. 19, 16S5. ( Eneyc . Diet.) 

Silaus (siTS-us), a. [XL. (Bessor, 1820). < L. 
silane, an umbelliferous plant, said to bo Apinm 
gravcnlcns.] A gouus of pnlvpetalous plants, 
of the order Umbclliferic and tribe Scsclinac, 
closely allied to tho lovage ( Ligusticum ), and 
distinguished by its yellowish flowers and in- 
conspicuous or obsolete oil-tubes. The two spc. 
cies arc natives of Europe nnd Siberia. They are smooth 
perennials, hearing plnnatcly decompound leaves with 
tlie segments narrow and entire, nnd compound umbels 
with Involncels of many small hractlets, hut tlie bracts of 
the involucre are only one or two or absent. For S. gra - 
tf jurat, see mradoir-taxifragt. 

Slick, n. Same as scalgh. [Scotch.] 

Bile 1 (sil), r. [Formerly also sylc; < ME. sites, 
sylen. < MLG. siicn, LG. silcit, siclcn = G. siclcn, 
let off water, filter. = Sw. si la, filter; with freq. 
formative -l, from the .simple verb seen in AS. 
* sthan , scon, etc., lot full, drip, etc.: see sic L 
Cf. silt.] I. trans. To strain, as milk; pass 
through a strainer or anything similar ; filter. 
[Old and prow Eng.] 

Tho cutYtre tliurgii towcllc egles clcnc. 

His water Into tho bnssynges shenc. 

llatieeB Book (E. E. T S,), p. 32i 

II. intrans. 1. To flow down; drop; fall; 
sink. [Old and prow Eng.] 

Tlie kyng for that care coidlt at his ltert, 

Arid siket full sore witli zylyng of tcris. 

Dcrtruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1307. 

2f. To settle down ; compose or calm ono’s 
self. 

Than (they) tylen to sittc vppon silko wcdls, , 
Hodyn wyn for to wale wordcs ynow. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E, T. S.), l.*I72. 
3t. To pass; go. 

Jason full iuBtly nnd Joly kniglttes moo, . . . 
IVoncn vp wynly vppon wale horses, 

Silen to the ultic softly nnd falre. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1100. 

4. To boil gently ; simmer. Jlalliwcll. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Bile 1 (sil), ». [= MLG. sil = G. sicl, a drain, 
sewer; from tho verb.] 1. A sieve. — 2. A 
strainer or colander for liquids . — 3 . That wliicli 
is sifted or strained; hence, settlings; sedi- 
ment; filth. Jlalliwcll. 

Bile 2 (sil), it. ’Same as sill 2 . 

Bile 3 (sil), n. A dialectal variant of soil 1 . 

Bile 4 (sil), «. [Also sill; origin obscure.] *A 
young herring, nay. [Prov. Eng.] 


5027 . 

silenal (sl-le'nal), a. Typified by the genus 
Silenc: as, the silenal alliance. JAncUcy. 
silence (si'lens), n. [< ME. silence, sylencc, < 
OF. (and F.') silence = Pr. silcnci, m., siicncia, 
f ., = Sp. Pg. silcncio = It. silenzio, < L. silentium, 
a being silent, silence, < silcn(t-)s, silent: see 
silent.] 1. The state of being or keeping si- 
lent; forbearance or restraint of sound; absti- 
nence from speech or other noise; muteness; 
reticence: as, to listen in silence; the chairman 
rapped for silence. 

Be check’d lor silence, 

But never tax'd for speech. 

Shak., All’s Well, i. 1. 76. 

At one end of the table sat Longfellow, . . . whose si- 
lence wns better thau many another man’s conversation. 

0. IK. Holmes, Emerson, viii. 

2. Absence of sound or noise; general stillness 
within tho range or tho power of heaving: as, 
the silence of midnight; the silence of the tomb. 

Tlie night’s dead silence 

Will well become such sweet-complaining grievance. 

Shak., T. G. of V., ill. 2. 85. 

A silence soon pervaded tlie camp, ns deep as that which 
reigned in the vast forest by which it was environed. 

J. F. Cooper , Last of Mohicans, 1. 

3. Absence of mention : as, tlie silence of Scrip- 
ture (on a particular subject); oblivion; ob- 
scurity. 

Eternal silence l»e their doom. Milton, V. L., vi. 3S5. 

A few more days, and this essay will follow tho Defen- 
sio 1’opuli to the dust and silence of the upper shelf. 

Maeaiday, Milton. 

4. In distilled spirits, want of flavor and odor; 
flatness; deadness. See silent spirit, under si- 
lent, [Rare.] 

The Scotch manufacturer may, if he will, employ dam- 
aged grain, potatoes, molasses refuse, and various other 
waste products to yield tlie silent spirit, since, owing to 
its silence, there Is no possibility of detecting afterwards 
from what source it has been obtained. 

Spons’ Eneyc. Manuf., I. 229. 

5. In music , samo as ml 1 , 8.— Amyclsean si- 
lence. See Amyclivan. — Tower of silence, a -tower, 
generally built about 25 feet high, on which the Parsees 



Tower of Silence of rarsees, near Teheran. 


expose tlie bodies of their dead to be stripped of llesli by 
vultures. These towers are usually so arranged that the 
denuded bones fall through a grating into a pit, whence 
they are removed for burial. At Bombay, tliu principal 
seat of the 1’arsces, a number of towers of silence stand 
in a garden on a high liill. = Syn. See silent. 

Silence (si'lens), v. t . ; prot. and pp. silenced, 
ppr. silencing. [< silence , «.] 1 . To cause to bo 
or keep silent; put or bring to silence; restrain 
from speech or noise; stop tlio noise of: as, to 
silence a battery or a gun-boat. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., HI. 2. 44C. 
It is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute, 

And ever widenlug slowly silence all. 

Tennyson, Merlin anil Vivien. 

2. To restrain from speech about something; 
cause or induce to bo silent on a particular 
subject or clab3 of subjects; mnko silent or 
speechless, as by restraint of privilege or li- 
cense, or by unanswerable argument. 

Is it thereforo 
Tlie ambassador is silenced? 

Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 1. 97. 

Complaints being made against 1dm unto the Bishop’s 
courts, he was for a while then put under the circum- 
stances of a silenced minister. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., ill. 1. 
Hence — 3. To make quiescent ; put at rest or 
into abeyance; stop the activity of: as, to si- 
lence one's conscience. 

Had they duly considered the extent of infinite know- 
ledge and power, these would have silenced their scruples. 

D. Royers. 


silent 

They have made the happy discovery that the way to 
silence religious disputes is to take no notice of them. 

Jejlcrson, Notes on Virginia (1797), p. 2C8. 

silency (si'len-si), n . [As silence (see -cy 1 ).] 
Same as silence. [Rare.] 

And, in love’s silency , 

Whisperd each other, Lord, what a back hath lie! 

Lenton'8 Junes of Court Anagrammatist (1634). (Wares.) 

Silene (si-le'ne), n. [NL. (Linnams, 1737,, so 
called in allusion to the frequent sticky exuda- 
tion on its stems ; < L .Silcnus, Silenus : see Silc- 
n as.] A genus of polypetalous plants, of the or- 
der Caryophyllaccie, type of the tribe Silen esc. it 
is characterized by flowers usually with a ten-nerved flve- 
toothed club-shaped ovoid or inflated calyx, five spread- 
ing petals upon erect and slender claws commonly with 
two small scales, ten stamens, and a stalked ovary with 
one cell, a free central placenta, and usually three styles, 
the capsule opening at the top by six or by three short 
valves to discharge the numerous opaque and roughened 
seeds. About 480 species have been described, but only 
about 250 are now thought to be distinct. They are annual 
or perennial herbs of great variety of habit, tall and erect, 
tufted or procumbent, or partial climbers, with narrow en- 
tire opposite leaves, and pink, scarlet, white, or variously 
colored flowers, commonly in cymes or in one-sided spikes 
disposed in a terminal panicle. They are abundant in 
Asia north of the tropics, and in southern Europe and 
northern Africa, and there are about 12 species in South 
Africa. Besides 5 or 6 introduced species in the Atlantic 
border, the United States contains about 32 species, chief- 
ly in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific region, about half 
of which are nearly or quite confined to California. Most 
of tlie species are known as catch-fiy. Many are cultivated 
for their flowers, especially S. viscosa and S. Schafla, with 
5. Armcria, thcsweetwilliam or Lobel’s catch-fly, native of 
th e south of Europe. S. Pennsylvania, a glutinous early- 
flowering species, is the wild pink of the eastern United 
States (see cut under anthophore). (For S. Virginica, Bee 
fir e-pink, under pink'2.) Many species with an inflated blad- 
dery calyx are known in general as campion, among which 

5. Otites, abundant in sands of eastern Europe and known as 
Spanish campion, is used as an astringent. (For S. acau- 
lis, also known in England as cushion-pink, see moss-cam- 
pion.) S. Cucubalus (S. injlata), the bladder-campion, is a 
wide-spread species of Europe, central and northern Asia, 
now introduced in the Atlantic United States, It Is also 
called behen and spatling-voppy ; also, from the shape of 
its calyx, in America cmvlcll, in England knapbolllc and 
whitcbottle. S. marilima of the English coast (perhaps a 
variety of the last) has been called uitches’ -thimble. 

Silenese (sl-lo'ne-e), n. pi. [NL. (A. P. de Can- 
dolle, 1824), < Silenc + -cat.] A tribe of poly- 
petalous plants of tho order Caryophyllacca. It 
is characterized by flowers with a united and more or less 
tubular four- or flve-toothed calyx, five petals with spread- 
ing border nnd n slender claw often bearing two scales at 
its summit, usually ten stamens, two or more styles sepa- 
rate to the base*— the ovary, stamens, and petals all com- 
monly elevated on a stalk-like gynopliorc or continuation 
of the receptacle. It includes 11 genera, all natives of 
the Old World except certain species of Rianthus and Si- 
lene. (See also Saponaria, Lychnis, nnd Oypsophila.) Most 
of the genera are cultivated for tlieir ornamental flowers, 
ns tho pink, catclifly, etc., which resemble salver-slmpcd 
flowers, as phlox, in form, but are composed of separate 
petals. 

silent (sl'lent), a. and ?t. [Early' mod. E. also 
sylent; = It. silcnic, < L. silen (t-)s, ppr. of silcrc, 
lie silent; cf. Gotli. *silan, in comp, ana-silan , 
become silent: cf. sold .] I. a. 1. Not speaking, 
or making a noise with tlie voice; -withhold- 
ing or restraining vocal sounds ; mute ; dumb ; 
speechless: as, a silent spectator; silent watch- 
ers. 

O my God, I cry in the daytime, but thou hearest not; 
and in the night season, nnd am not silent. Ps. xxii. 2. 

Hear me for my cause, and he silent that you may hear. 

Shak., J. C., Hi. 2. 14. 

2. In a restricted use, not given to speaking; 
using few words; not loquacious. 

Ulysses, lie adds, was tho most eloquent and the most 
silent of men. IF. Broome. 

3. Not speaking about some specified thing; 
withholding mention or statement; saying no- 
thing; uncommunicative. 

This ncw-crcntcd world, whereof in hell 
Fame is not silent. Milton, V. L., iv. 938. 

It is very extraordinary that antient authors should be so 
silent in relation to Heliopolis. 

Pococke, Description of tlie East, II. i. 107. 

4. Lacking authority or ability to speak, as 
about something of personal concern ; not hav- 
ing a voice ; disqualified for speech : as, a si- 
lent partner in a firm (see partner ); the silent 
part of creation. — 5. Not uttered or expressed 
with the voice ; unmarked by utterance or de- 
monstrative speech; unspoken; unsounded: 
as, silent agony or endurance ; silent opposition; 
a silent letter (sec below). 

I wish, my liege, 

You had only in your silent judgment tried it. 

Shak., W. T., ii. 1. 171. 

Iler eyes are homes of silent prayer. 

Tennyson, In Memoriani, xxxil. 

6. Free from or unattended by noise or sound; 
marked by stillness; quiet: as, silent woods; a 
silent ussombly. 


silent 

Like starry light, 

Which, sparckling on the silent waves, does seeme more 
bright. Spenser , F. Q., II. xiL 78. 

If you find yourself approaching to the silent tomb, Sir, 
think of me. Dickens , Martin Chuzzlewit. 

Silent-alarm system. See fire-alarm telegraph , under 
fire-alarm . — Silent letter, a letter of a word which is not 
sounded or pronounced in the enunciation of the word, .* 

as the b in doubt, the c in victual, the d in handsome, the Slieryt (Su n 
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The Sileni and Sylrans and Fauns, 

And the Nymphs of the woods and waves. 

Shelley, Hymn of Pan. 

2. In entom., a genus of coleopterous insects 
of the family Eucnemidse. Same as Anelastcs. 
Latrcillc . — 3. In mammal., a genus of macaques, 
named from Macacus silenus, the wanderoo. 

A variant of cilery, cclurc. 


second of the two like consonants in ebb, odd, of, etc. The silesia (si-le'shiil). n. [< Silesia (G. Schlcsicil), 
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silent letter may be wholly useless, as in the above exam- 
ples, or it may serve as an accidental or conventional index 
of the sound given to some adjacent letter: thus, the e in 
bate, mete , bite, note, mute, etc., is silent, but it indicates 
that the preceding vowel is long ; the c in indict, the g 
in sign , the l in balm, etc., serve a similar purpose. Silent 
letters are traditional, representing sounds that once ex- 
isted in the word, either in English or in the original 
tongue (as the p and l in psalm, pronounced in Latin 


a province of Prussia and of Austria.] 1. A 
fine brown Holland, originally made in Silesia 
and now produced in England: it is glazed for 
window-shades or roller-blinds. Diet, of Nee- 
dlework . — 2. A thin cotton clotli, commonly 
twilled, used for linings for women’s dresses 
and men’s garments. 


psalmus, Greek ^aA^o?), though often, as in this case, Silesian (si-le shan), a. and ll. [< Silesia (see 
artificially restored after having been omitted (AS. scalm, def ) + -an 1 T "a Portninincr tn 'nr pbomnW 
ME. salm, saume), or have been foisted in to suit some i ertaming to or cnaiacter- 

false etymology or erroneous analogy, as the l in could, fStiC ot oilesia, a territory divided into the prov- 
the g in foreign, the p in ptarmigan, etc. The proportion inces of Austrian and Prussian Silesia, the lat- 

of silent letters in the present English spelling is about ter much tile larger Silesian bole. Seebole?.— Si- 

which is leslan wars, three wars waged by Frederick the Great of 
compare Prussia against Austria, in 1740-42, 1744-5, and 175G-G3, 
iiscumne ostensibly for the possession of Silesia. Each war termi- 
nated favorably for Prussia, and the greater part of Silesia 
was permanently acquired. In the third war, generally 
known as the Seven Years’ War, Austria, France, Russia, 
Saxony, and Sweden were allied against Prussia, which re- 
ceived subsidies from Great Britain. 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of Silesia. 


121 per cent.— Silent spirit, distilled spirit which is 
nearly or quite destitute of flavor and odor. Compare 
silence, 4.— Silent system, a system of prison discipline 
which imposes entire silence among the prisoners, even 
when assembled together.— Silent Week, Holy Week. 
Also Still Week . — The Silent Sister, an ironical name 
of Ireland. =Syn. 1 and 2. Silent, Taciturn, Dumb, Mute. 
Silent expresses the fact of not speaking, taciturn the 
habitual disposition to refrain from speaking. Dumb 
strictly implies lack of the organs of speech, or defect in 


silicify 

agate, carnelian, onyx, jasper, flint, hornstone, etc., which 
differ in degree of crystallization and in purity, and*hence 
in color. Silica in the form of quartz makes the sand of the 
sea-shore, and rock-masses as quartzite and sandstone. • J t 
also occurs as the rare mineral tridymite, known only in 
volcanic rocks and in a few meteorites, and as the amor- 
phous opal, which is softer and more soluble than quartz 
and contains more or less water. (See quartz, tridymite, 
opal, also asmanite, cristobalite , melanophlogite.) Silica 
also forms the material of the spicules of many sponges 
and of the frustules of diatoms ; deposits of the latter are 
not uncommon under peat-swamps, and in some regions 
vast beds have been accumulated. (See infusorial earth, 
under infusorial.) Silica combines with bases to form 
compounds called silicates, which constitute the rocky 
crust of the globe. It occurs in solution in the waters 
of many mineral springs, and sometimes is deposited in 
enormous quantities about geyser-basins. From the sili- 
cates taken up by plants silica is often deposited on the 
surface or in the interior of their stems. The value of 
the equisetum, or scouring-rush, is due to the silica con- 
tained in it, which sometimes amounts to 18 per cent, of 
the fresh plant. Sand is extensively used for the manu- 
facture of glass and mortar. The prominent silicates rec- 
ognized among minerals are the metasilicates, salts of meta- 
silicic acid (HoSiOa), and orthosilicates, salts of orthosilicic 
acid (II 4 Si0 4 ). Examples are rhodonite, or manganese 
metasilicate (MnSiOa), and willemite, or zinc orthosilicate 
(ZnoSi0 4 ). There are also disilicates, polysilicates, etc., 
but they are rarer, and their nature is less clearly under- 
stood. See glass, mortar 2 , and sancU. Also called silex. 
— Infusorial silica. Same as infusorial earth (which 
see, under infusorial ). — Silica bandage, in surg., a ban- 
dage which is moistened with sodium silicate after having 
been applied. 


them, or lack of the power of speaking, while mute im- Sil6X (sFloks), n. [= F. silex, silicc = Sp. Pg. Silicat6 (sil i-kat), n. [< silic-ic ■+■ -flftA.] A salt 
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plies some special cause: hence deaf-mute is thought by 
many a better name than deaf-and-dumb person for one 
who does not speak on account of deafness; an idol is 
dumb , ,not mute. Under figurative extension mute, dumb, 
and silent are often used outside of the lines here indi- 
cated. In such freer use there is an advance in strength 
from silent to mute and from mute to dumb: as, silent 
from abstraction ; mule with astonishment; struck dumb 
with horror. 

II. n. 1. A silent period. [Rare.] 

Deep night, dark night, the silent of the night. 


Silicates formed by the union of silicic 
acid with the bases alumina, lime, magnesia, potassa, soda, 
etc., constitute by far the greater number of the minerals 
which compose the crust of the globe. Glass is a mix- 
ture of artificial silicates of alkalis and alkaline earths or 
metallic oxids (see glass ). — Silicate cotton. See cottont. 


2. A short-circuit switch attached to an elec- 
tric alarm, which when closed prevents the 
alarm from acting. 

If the peg is removed, or axis turned, . . . the short 
circuit is broken, and the current passes through the 
coil. A switch of this kind attached to an alarm is called 
a silent. It. S. Culley, Bract. Tcleg., p. 179. 

silentiaryt (sl-len'slii-fi-ri), n. [< LL. silcntia- 
rius, a confidential domostic servant, a privy 
councilor, < L. silentium, stillness, silence: see 
silence .] 1. One appointed to keep silence and 
order, especially in a court of justice or a pub- 
lic assembly. 

The silenliary, to call attention, strikes one of them 
[columns] with his staif. 

Scebohm, Eng. Vil. Community, p. 240. 
2. A privy councilor; one sworn not to di- 
vulge secrets of state: as, Paul tlio Silcntiary 
(Paulus Silentiarius), an offieor of Justinian’s 
court. 

Afterwards he [the emperor] sent his rescript by Eusta- 
thius, the silcntiary, again confirming it. 

Barrow, Pope’s Supremacy, vi. § 10 (tr. from Easslanus). 

silentious (sl-len'sbus), a. [= P. silencicux = 
Sp. Pg. silencioso = It. silensioso, < LL. silcntio- 
sus, perfectly still or silent, < L. silentium, still- 
ness, silence : see silence .] Habitually silont ; 
taciturn; reticent. [Rare.] Imp. Diet. 
silently (si'lent-li), adv. In a silont man- 
ner; without speech or 
noise; not soundingly 
or noisily'; mutely; qui- 
etly. 

silentness (si' lent-nes), 
n. The state or con- 
dition of being silent; 
stillness; silence. 

The moonlight steeped in 
silentnees 

The steady weathercock. 

Coleridge, Ancient Alari- 
[ner, vi. 

Silenus (si-lo'mis), n. 

[L., < Gr. ZnAyudg, Si- 
lenus (see def.).] 1. 

In Gr.myth., a divinity 
of Asiatic origin, the 
foster-fatber of Bac- 
chus, and leader of the 
satyrs, but very fre- 
quently merely one of 
a number of kindred 
attendants in the Dio- 
nysiac thiasus. He was 
represented as a robust, 
full-bearded old man, hairy 
and until pointed ears, frequently in a state of intoxica- 
tion, often riding on an ass and carrying a cantharus or 
other wine-vessel. 


silicc, silica = It. sclcc, silicc, flint, < L. silex 
(silic-), flint.] Same as silica. 
silfbergite (silf 'berg-it), n. [< Silfbcrg (see 
def.) + -i/e-.] In mineral., a manganesinn 

minoral belonging to tho amphibole or horn- _ . . 

blende group, found at Vester-Silfberg in Swe- silicated (sil'i-ka-ted), a. [< silicate + -ert 2 .] 
den. Coated, mixed, combined, or impregnated with 

silgreen (sil'gren), «. A dialectal variant of silica— Silicated soap, n mixture of sodium silicate 
scngrccn. an<1 hlml soa P- 

ShaJc. 2 Hen. Vi: 1 . 4 . 19 . silhouette (sil-o-ot'), 11 . [= D. Dan. silhouct = silicatization (sil-i-ka-ti-za'shon), «. [< sili- 

‘ Sw. G. silhuett, K F. silhouette, a profile portrait process of eombm- 

in black, so called after Etienne de Silhouette , jJJF with silica so as to change to a silicate. 
French minister of finance in 1759, whose rigid r — , T , ... , 

■nnhlic. nnmimnv infmn-lorl f/% ovnrf -no+irvYvol ^lllCea (si-liS^e-a), 11. J}1*~ [NL., \ L. SllcX (SlllC-) 


public economy, intended to avert national "Airiy — 1 ''B./r': — > 

bankruptcy, caused his name to be applied to o-!—' SC0 si ex ') t Silicious sponges. See 
things cheap, especially to things made osten- Siltcisponguc . 2. Sponges, excepting Calcarca ; 

tatiously cheap in D all non-calcareous snonpeR. a n tiin.vi.tin.i, 


derision ofliim.] 1. 

Originally, a por- 
trait in black or 
some other uniform 
tint, sometimes va- 
ried as to the hair 
or otbor parts by 
lighter lines or a 
lightening of shade, 
showing tho profile 
as cast by a candle 
on a slieot of paper; 
lienco, any opaquo 
portrait, design, or 
imago in profile. Sil- 
houette portraits were 
very common throughout the early yearB of the nine- 
teenth century, and are often cut out of block paper. 

As lie entered the parlor his eye caught upon two sil- 
houettes, . . . blnck profiles, with the lights done in gold 
— about as poor semblances of humanity ns could bo con- 
’ Mrs. Gask'cll, Sylvia's Lovers, xxxiv. 



all non-calcareous sponges. All the existing horny 
or fibrous spongesare supposed to have been derived from 
Silicea which have lost their spicules, or replaced them by 
a fibrous skeletal support. The Silicea, as a subclass of 
Spongi/e, are divided by Von Lendenfeld into three orders 
—Hexactinellida, Chondrospongiic, and Cornacuspongiie. 

siliceous,//. Sea silicious. 

silicic (si-lis'ik), a. [< NL. silica + -ic.] Of or 

pertaining to silica : as, silicic ether silicic 

acid, an acid obtained by decomposing a silicate soluble 
in water with hydrochloric acid, and dialyzing the liquid 
so obtained. The acid is a colloid, and is obtained in an 
nqneous solution, which if concentrated sets to a jelly. 
Silicic acid has not yet been obtained in the pure form, 
ns it undergoes decomposition into water and silica when 
dried. There arc several hypothetical silicic acids, from 
which the several classes of silicates are supposed to be 

formed. KnM) npfk nrMinolllt>{» oau) /TT.Cifl.l mnin.li 


Silhouette of George Washington. 



Such are orthosilicic acid (H 4 Si0 4 ), metasilicic 
acid (HoSiCM, and parasilicic acid (HflSiOf,). .None of 
these acids has been isolated.— Silicic ether, a com- 
pound of silicic acid with an alkyl, as methyl silicate 
((CII n ) 4 SI0 4 ). 

silicicalcareous (sil'i-si-kal-ka're-us), a. [< 
NL. silica + L. calcarius, calcareous.] Con- 
sisting of silica and calcareous matter. Also 
silicocalcarcous. 

There was a sticking-plaster silhouette of him in the wid- siliciceratous (siFi-si-ser'a-tus), a. [< NL. sili- 
uw’s bedroom. Thackeray, Bluebeard's Ghost, ca + Gr. ufpa f \uepar-), bora.] Consisting of or 

2. Opaque representation or exhibition in pro- containing mixed silicious spicules and homy 
filo ; the figure made by tho shadow or a shad- fibers : applied to a group of sponges, the Hali- 
owy outline of an object; shadow. chomlritc. 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall silicide (sil i-sid), n. [(. silic-ou + -h7ct.] Acorn- 

A couclmnt tiger’s seemed to fall. pound of silicon with, ji single other element 

Whittier, Snow-Bound, which is relatively electropositive, or with an 
organic radical. Also siliciurct. 
siliciferous (sil-i-sif'e-rus), a. [= F. silicifcrc, 
< NL. silica + fcrrc"= E. bear L] Bearing or 
containing silica ; producing silica, or united 
. with a portion of silica. 

silhouette (sil-o-ot'), v. t. [< silhouette, «.] To silicification (si-lisri-fi-ka'shon), «. ■ [= F. sili- 

eifi cation; as silicify + -ation (see -fication).'] 
Conversion into silica. 


En or In silhouette, shown in outline, or In uniform solid 
color only. 

In the close foreground is this framing of trees, which 
stand out in silhouette against a bright blue sky. 

Harper's Weekly, XXXIII., Supp., p. GO. , 


represent or exhibit in silhouette; make or 
bring out a shaded profile or outline view of: 
used chiefly or only in the past participle. 

A flock of roosting vultures, silhouetted on the sky, lin- 
ger with half-opened, unwilling wing. 

G. 11”. Cable , Creoles of Louisiana, i. 

He stood silhouetted against the flaming Eastern sky 
alone. 0 r " — 


The most conspicuous of the chemical changes wrought 
in the gravel, ns evidenced by the known changes in the 
substances imbedded in it, is silici fication. 

J. D. Whitney, Auriferous Gravels of the Sierra Nevada, 

[P- 327. 

S. J. Duncan, A Social Departure, xl. silicify (si-lis'i-fi), r. ; pret. and pp. SlUcificd , 


silica (sil'i-kjl), ?i. [NL. , < L. silex (silic-), flint : 
see silex.] Silicon dioxid (Si0 2 ), or silicic an- 
hvdrid, a white or colorless substance, nearly 
. insoluble in water and in all acids except hy- 
drofluoric acid. Silica is extremely hard, and fuses 
with difficulty in the oxyhydrogen flame to a colorless 
nmonihous glass. In nature, as quartz, it is universally 
distributed, and is the commonest of minerals ; here be- 
long the varieties rock-crystal, amethyst, chalcedony, 


ppr. sUicifying. [< NL. silica + facer c, make, 
do (seo -fy).] I. trans. To convert into silica, 
as organic matter of any kind, e specialty wood. 
—Silicified wood, jaspeiized wood, or agatized 
wood, wood which has been changed into the agate or 
jasper varieties of quartz by a replacement of the cellular 
structure of the wood by silicious waters, sometimes con- 
taining oxids of iron and manganese. Agatized and jas- 
perized wood admitting of a fine polish, and of the richest 
red, yellow, and brown colors, occurs in immense quanti- 


silicify 
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silk 


ties In Californio, Nevada, nnd Arizona. It is extensively 
used for ornamental and decorative purposes. Table-tops 
three feet in diameter have been sawed from a single sec- 
tion. 

ii. intrans. To become silica; be impreg- 
nated with silica. 

silicious, siliceous (si-lish'us, -ius), a. [= P. 
ciliccux, of or pertaining to flint, < L. silicons, 
of or pertaining to flint, < silcx ( silic -), flint: 
see silcx, silica.] 1. Containing or resembling 
silica, or having its general character. — 2. In 
CO'V.. containing or consisting of silica or si- 
licious substance in one or another form : as, 
silicious sponges; silicious sponge-spicules; the 
silicious test or skeleton of various protozoans, 
especially radiolarians. ' 


which it is now believed to do by its action on the carbon 
which the iron contains, an increase of silicon changing 
combined carbon to graphitic, and vice versa. Also called 
high-silicon iron, and, of late more generally, ferro-silicon. 
“ When the founder understands its [silicon’s] use, he 
may soften and toughen, or harden and strengthen his 
iron to suit his requirements.” {Keep and Orton , Trans. 
Amer. Inst. Min. Eng. (1888-9), XVII. 253.)— Silicon 
ware, a kind of stoneware introduced about 1883 by the 
Lambeth potteries : it is colored in the body, very Blightly 
glazed, and somewhat resembles Wedgwood ware in sur- 
face and coloring. 

siliconize (sil'i-kon-iz), v. t. and i. ; pret. and pp. 
siliconized, ppr. siliconizing. [< silicon 4- -izc.] 
To combine, or cause to combine, with silicon. 

The presence of alkaline silicates in the furnace pro- 
motes the siliconizing of the iron. Encyc. Brit., XIII. 351. 


- . , Silicious earth, earth 

consisting of or especially abounding in silica.— Silicious SlllCOSIS (8ll-i-ko'sis), n. [NL., K. silicon 4* - osis .] 
t<*nftflVnnfq?n Sili cions waters, such wa- Pneumonoconiosis in which the particles are 

ln cons.den.ble quantity, <, f fl int . sam0 as cJl „u COS is. 

Silicoskeleta (siFi-ko-skel'e-ta), n. pi. [NL., 
pi. of silicoskcleton, i L. sUcx'($ilic-), flint, 4- 
Gr. GKe?.er6i>, a skeleton.] A subclass of Radio- 
laria , containing those radiolarians whose skel- 
eton, if any, is silicious. Most of these protozoans 
have the power of secreting silica to form a more or less 
elaborate network or basketwork, as figured under Radio- 
laria. The term is contrasted with Acanthomctrida. 

silicoskeletal (siFi-ko-skol'e-tal), a. [< silico- 
skcleton 4* -al.] Having a silicious skeleton, as 
a radiolarian; composed of silica, as a skeleton. 
Silicospongise (siFi-ko-spon'ji-e), n. pi. [NL.] 
Same as Silicispongiic. 


tis many boltim? springs. 

Silicispongiffi (siPi-si-spon'ji-e), Jt. pi. [NL., 

^ L* fdcs {silic-), flint, 4- spongia , a sponge.] 

Silicious sponges; an order or ‘other group of 
sponges characterized by the presence of sili- 
cious spicules: used with varying latitude by 
different writers. In the widest sense the Silicispon- 
pur include all tion-calcareous sponges, whether silicious 
spicules are present or not, and are the same as Silicca, 2. 

In Sollas’s classification the term is restricted to Micro- 
maxtictora having a skeleton the scleres of which are not 
calcareous, being thus the silicious sponges without the 
ifpxosponituT. Also Silicosponm/c. See cuts under Pori- 
fera and Spongilla. 

[NL.,<L. sto (.v/«c), s Sa(^lSn:;pl.«(-le). [NL., 
ailiViiiroWs: C0 .\' r , , ., ... < L. silicula, a little husk oi- pod: seo silicic.] 

T l "• * ,lex (s, ' ,c ')> In bo t, same as silicic. 

+ J .-- . 1 , silicular (si-lik'u-liir), a. [< silicida + -nr 3 .] 

sihciureted, silieiurctted (st-lis m-ret-ed), a. \ n i ol ] 2 av i„g tho"skapo or appearance of a 
[< h. silcx (mtie-) flmt, + -urct + -crP.] Com- si ]i e ula or silicle. 

^ Silicule (sil'i-Ml), * . Same as silicic. 


^ -iA, ujuiuycn suicme [oiup, w...- 

posed of silicon and hydrogen, which takes fire sponta- 
neously when in contact with air, giving out a brilliant 
white light. 

silicle (sil'i-kl), n. [Also siliculc, < P. siliculc; 
< L. silicula. a little l.usk 
orpod.dim. of siliqttn, a 
lmsk, pod: sec siliqua.] 

In hot., in the mustard 
familir, a short silique — 
that is, a pod or seed- 
vessel the length of 
which does not more , c . s ' lic !“' . 

it . ... t. Of Shepherd b-purse (Cap- 

t'liail twice, or possibly Mila Rursa-pastoru). 2 . Same, 
tlirifP fiurnnfiq Opened, to show the placentrc, 

Uince, surpass uie the seeds, and the two valves. 3. 
breadth, us in the shop- of vemai whitiow-crass. Ero 

Tinrr1 T e.t»iir«n T tntnrtn t hita "Uu^aris ( Drab a ver- 
nereis purse, JjIDKUIG , 4 . same, opened, to show 

candytuft, etc. Seo si- the valves, the dissepiment, and 
lique, pouch, 4, and fig. 4 1 e5 “ ' 
under pod. Also silicula, siliculc. 

silicoborate (sil'i-ko-bo'riit), n. [< silicon + 
borate .] Same as b'orosilicatc. 


coni- s ilj cll l ose (si-lik'u-los), a. [< NL. siliculosus, < 
L. silicula, a little l.usk or pod : see silicic.] 1. 



In hot., same ns silicular. — 2f. Full of busks; 
consisting of husks; husky. — 3. Same ns sili- 
quosc, 2.— Sillculose cataract. See siliquose cataract, 
under siliquose. 

siliculous (si-lik'u-lus), a. Samo as silicitlosc. 
siliginoset, siliginousf (si-lij'i-nos, -nus), a. 
[< L. silit/o ( siligin -), a white kind of wheat, + 
-osc.] Made of fine wheat. Bailey, 1727. 
siling-dish (si'ling-dish), n. Same as sile 1 , 2. 
siliqua(sil'i-kwii), p\. siliqux (-kwa). [NL.,< 
L. siliqua, a husk, pod, also a very small weight : 
see silique.'] 1. In hot., samo as silique. — 2. A 
Roman unit of weight, rtW of a pound. — 3. A 
woight of four grains, used in weighing gold and 
preeiousstoi.es; a carat. — 4. In anat., a forma- 
tion suggesting a husk or pod silicjua ollvse, 

in anal., the fibers appearing on tlio surface to encircle 
more or less completely the inferior olive of tho brain : 
their outer and Inner parts are called funiculi siliqua. 


vjuiuiy uo uui tf-yim.it IV. o-i* . • / • i .... . T 

silicoborocalcite (eiHi-ko-bo-ro-kal'sIt), 71. [< S J i”? Uar i a ■h ?ll " 1 "^ Va n "“ ’ ^ Ij ' sl J l ~ 

t. \ xfr ' .. _i. ^ ono, a husk, -pod: see stliaua.l In conch.: 


qua, a husk, pod: see siliqtia.] In conch.-. 
(«) A genus of ttcnioglossato holostomatous 
gastropods, belonging to tho fam- 
ily Vcrmetidx or made type of 
tho Siliquariidx, having a tubular 
shell which begins as a spiral 
and ends with irregular separated 
whorls or coils, somewhat like 
the hard cases of some worms, as 
serpulas. S. anguina is a typical 
example. Brugitidrcs, 1789. (b) 

[?. c. ; pi. siliquarise (-§).] A spe- 
cies or an individual of this ge- 
nus. (c) A genus of bivalve mol- 
lusks: same as Solccurtus. Schu- 


L. silcx (silic-), flint, + NL. boron + E. calcitc.] 

Same as liowlitc. 

silicocalcareous (sil'i-kp-kal-ka're-us), a. 

Same as silicicalcarcons. 

Silicofluoric (sil'i-ko-flb-or'ik), a. [< silicon + 

Jluor-in + -ic.] Pertaining to or consisting of 
silicon nnd fluorin/ 

Bilicofluoride (siPi-ko-flo'o-rid or -rid), «. 

[< silicon -f floor + -ftfc 1 .] 'M 2 .SiF(j, a salt of 
silicofluoric acid. See silicofluoric. 
silicon (sil'i-kon), n. [< NL. silicon, < L. silcx 
(silic-), flint: ncesilcx,silica.] Chemical symbol. 

Si; atomic weight, 28.4. A non-motallie ele- 
ment, which is obtained in three allotropieforma 
— namely, amorphous, as a dull-brown powder ; 1 

soluble in alkali, which bums when iguited; onjf,.!,!;;..-!' rxatr, 
graphitic, in crystalline leaves having a strong L*,™?,' !Z 

metallic lusterand lead-gray color, insoluble in ’I' ? ' ^‘. l, Q uana + 

alkali and non-combustible ; and crystalline, in ^ -°S t^mo^lossato gastro- 

octahedral needles having a red luster, and 
hardness a little less than that of the diamond. 

Next to oxygen, silicon is the most abundant element in na- 
ture. It Is found only in combination, chiefly with oxygen, 
forming silicon dioxi.l, or silica, which combined with bases 
makes up the larger part of the rock-crust of tho globe. 

Also called silicium.— Silicon-brass, braBS prepared with 
tho addition of a small amount of silicon, by which its 
valuable qualities aro said to be improved. — Silicon- 
bronze, copper prepared with the addition of a small ......... . 

amount of silicon-copper, by which its valuable properties oilfmvA f«i lulr'I ,, rc T? 
for certain uses, as for telegraph-wire, are said to he con- „,}/*' L V, ' 

sidcrably Improved. Welllcr s silicon-bronze telegraph- silique — Sllicua — J- g. 
wire was found by analysis to consist of almost chemically It. siliqua , \ L, siliqua, a 
pure copper, with 0.02 per cent, of silicon. The silicon- husk, pod: see siliqua.] 
bronze telephone-wire of tl.e same maker contained 1.02 - - - .. . J 

per cent, of zinc, 1,14 of tin, and 0.05 of silicon. The addi- 
tion of the silicon in tho manufacture of silicon-bronze 
seems to have no other effect than that of entirely remov- 
ing tl.e oxygen of tho copper.— Silicon -Iron, iron con- 
taining a large proportion of silicon (as much, In some in- 
stances, as 10 to 14 per cent.), prepared for use in improv- 
ing the quality of cast-iron, especially for foundry use, 



SiKquaria an- 
ffluina. 


pods, typified by the genus Siliquaria , having a 
tubular shell with a continuous longitudinal slit, 
which at first is spiral, 
but later grows irregular. 

The species are closely 
related to tho Yermctidtc, 
and by most concholo- 
gists are referred to that 
family. 


In hot., tho long pod- 
like fruit of tho mustard 
family. It is a narrow two- 
valved capsule, with two parie- 
tal placenta), from which the 
valves sepnrato in dehiscence. 
Frequently a false partition is 



Siltques. 

x. Of Cardatnine rhomboi- 
dea. 2. Of Rafhanus Ra- 
phanistrum. 3. Of Helio- 
phi l a lavis. 


stretched across between the two placenta?, rendering the 
pod two-celled in an anomalous way. Also siliqua. See 
also cut under pod. 

siliquiform (siri-kwi-form), a. [< L. siliqua , a 
busk, pod, + forma, form.] Having the form 
of a silique. 

siliquose, siliquous (sil'i-kwos, -kwus), a. [< 
NL. siliquosus , < L. siliqua, a husk, pod: see sili- 
qua.'] 1. In hot., bearing siliques; having or 
forming that species of pod called a silique: 
as, siliquose plants. — 2. In mcd., resembling or 

suggesting a silicle. Also siliculose siliquose 

cataract, in med., a form of cataract with absorption of 
the greater part of the lens and with calcareous impreg- 
nation of tho layer of the capsule. Also called dry-shelled 
cataract, siliculose cataract, cataracta arido-siliquata . — 
Siliquose desquamation, in med., the casting off from 
the skin of dried vesicles whose fluid contents have been 
absorbed. 

silk (silk), n. and a. [< ME. silk, sylk, sclJc, sole, 
seollc, < AS. scolc, seoloc, sioloc, sioluc (in comp.) 
(for *silc, like mcolc, milk, for *milc) = Icel. 
silki = Sw. Dan. silke, silk; cf. Russ, shelkii = 
White Russ, and Little Russ, sholk = OPruss. 
silicas , silk, = Lith. shilkai, sliilkos , silk, silicas, 
silk threads, = Hung, sclycm, silk, all prob. < 
Scand.; OHG. silccho, sclccho , sdacho, a robe 
(< Slav. ?) (cf . E. serge 1 , < P. serge = Pr. serga, 
sirgua =r Sp. sarga = Pg. sarja = It. sargia, 
serge, silken stuff, = Ir. siric, silken, < L. serica , 
fem.) ; < L. scricum , silk, pi. serica, silken gar- 
ments, silks, lit. Seric stuff, neut. of Scricus, < 
Gr. S yptKog, pertaining to the Seres, Seric, < Gr. 
2 fiptq, L. Seres, a people of eastern Asia cele- 
brated for their silks: see Seric. The Chinese 
name for silk is sze, ssii , sz\ with variants set, si, 
whence Corean sa, sil, sir, Mongol screg, silk, < sc 
(< Chinese sze, sci ) 4- -reg, a suffix of Tatar lan- 
guages. The Chinese word is prob. not connected 
with the European, except that the Gr. Xf/peg may 
mean the Chinese, and he based on the Chinese 
name for silk. For the more common Teut . word 
for ‘ silk/ see say 4.] I. n. 1 . A fine soft thread 
produced chiefly by the larva) of various bom- 
bycid moths, especially of Bomhyx ( Sericaria ) 
mori, known as silkworms, feeding on the leaves 
of tho mulbcny and several other trees. (See 
Bomhyx and silkworm, and compare gut, 4.) Silk 
is the strongest, most lustrous, and most valuable of textile 
fibers. The thread is composed of several finer threads 
drawn by the worm from two large organs or glands con- 
taining a viscid substance, which extend, as in other co- 
coon-making caterpillars, along a greatpartof the body and 
terminate in two spinnerets at the mouth. With this sub- 
stance the silkworm envelops itself, forming its cocoon. 
Raw silk is produced by tho operation of winding off at the 
same time several of these cocoons, after they have been 
immersed in hot water to soften the natural gum on the 
i filament, on a common reel, thereby forming one smooth, 
even tliread. Before it is fit for weaving it is converted 
into one of three forms, namely singles, tram, or organzine. 
Singles ( a collective noun) is formed of one of the reeled 
threads, twisted in order to give it strength and firmness. 
Tram is formed of two or more threads twisted together, 
and is commonly used in weaving as the shoot or weft. (For 
organzine, see thrown silk, below.) Silk of various qualities 
(but none fully equal to the preceding) is produced by 
different genera of the family Saturmida, particularly 
the tusser-worm of India, Aitacus mylitta, the yama-mai 
of Jnpan, Antherzea yama-mai, etc., feeding on the oak 
and other plants. 

2. A similar thread or fiber spun by various 
other insects, especially some spiders; a kind 
of cobweb or gossamer. Some such webs are 
lustrous, and may be reeled like true silk. See 
Ncphila, and cut under silk-spider. — 3. Cloth 
made of silk; by extension, a garment made of 
such cloth. In this sense the word has a plural, silks, 
denoting different sorts or varieties : as, black silk; white 
silk; colored silks . 

The kynge hyme selfene sette . . . 

Undyre a sylure of sylke. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3195. 

And seeing one so gay in purple silks. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

She bethought her of a faded silk. Tennyson, Geraint. 
4 . The mass of long filiform styles of the female 
flower of maize: so called from their resem- 
blance in tho unripe state to silk in fineness 
and softness. [U. S-] — 5. The silky down in 
the pod of the milkweed (hence also called silk- 
weed ). — 6. The silkiness or silky luster often 
observed in the sapphire or ruby, due to the 
inclusion of microscopic crystals between the 
crystalline layers of the gem. The silk is visi- 
ble only on what would be the pyramid faces of 
the crystals. 

In many genuine rubies we find a silky structure (call- 
ed silic by jewellers). Jour. Franklin Inst., CXXII. 380. 
Changeable silk. Same as shot silk.— China silk. 
See ponqcc . — Corah Silk. See corah .— Dacca Silk, an 
embroidery-silk sold in skeins. That commonly used is 
of European make, tliongh preserving the Indian name. 
Did. of Needlework . — Eliottine silk [named from Eliot, 
a writer on needlework], a kind of knitting-silk.— Fur- 
nlture-Bilk, a fabric of silk or having a silk surface, used 



silk 
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for furniture-covering and other upholstery.— Ghllan called are Bombax Malabaricum, of the East Indies, and 
Silk, a raw silk exported from Persia, derived from the Eriodendron anfractuosum, of India and tropical Amer- 
province of Ghilan in northern Persia, from which the ica. 

largest amount of the material came in the middle ages silk-dresser (silk'dres^r), n. One "who is em- 
and down to the seventeenth century.— Glace Bilk. See ■ninvprl in fhft nrpnnrnHnn of silk- ninth fnv th« 
glaci—lnOla. silk, a soft tliin silk without a twill, woven P 10 F e “ ln t ? e Preparation ot silk olotn tor the 
like cotton, of different qualities and manufactures : piarket, as m smoothing, stiffening, and fold- 
loosely used. — Japanese silk, formerly, a fabric made ing it. 

in England having a linen warp and a silk weft; now, a silken (sil'kn), a. [< I\IE. silken , silkin, sclkin. 
fabnc wholly of silk and exported from Japan,-Na f - scoU:e J < A S. ’ se olccn, sioIcc „ t sco locen, of silk 

✓ 1 - . _.*7T. T 1 A ■ . X- 


pore silk, a kind of India silk, soft and thin, and usually 
m plain colors of the dyes peculiar to the far East. — Oiled 
silk. See oil . — Pongee silk. See pongee .— Radsimir 
Silk, a rich silk fabric used for mourning garments for 
women. Diet, of Needleicork . — Raw silk. See def. 1. — 
Rumchunder silk, Indian silk stuff of different quali- 
ties and styles of manufacture. — Shot silk. See shot*, 
p. a., 4.— Silk-degumming machine, a machine for 
eliminating the natural gum from the fiber of silk, by 
subjecting it to the action of warm water, and beating. — 
Silk-doubling machine, a machine for twisting toge- 
ther two or more filaments of twisted silk. E. II. Knight. 
— Silk-sizing machine, a silk-sorting machine. — Silk- 
softening machine, a machine in which silk is softened 
and polished after dyeing. The skeins of silk are passed 
over reciprocating bobbins.— Silk-sorting machine, a 
machine for sorting threads of silk according to thickness, 
and winding them upon bobbins. The proper bobbin is 
presented to the thread by the action of a lever, which is 


1. Of, pertaining to, 


< seolCy silk: see silk.'] 
or consisting of silk. 

Fetter strong madness in a. silken thread. 

Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 25. 

2. Like silk; soft or lustrous ; hence, delicate; 
tender; smooth. 

Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise. 

Shak., L. t. L., v. 2. 406. 
A brown beard, not too silkenin its texture, fringed his 
chin. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iii. 


3. Dressed in silk; hence, luxurious. 

Shall a beardless hoy, 

A cocker’d silken wanton, brave our fields, 

And flesh his spirit in a warlike soil? 

, . • , Shak., K. John, v. 1. 70. 

governed by the thickness of the thread passing between , .,,, , . r , m 

gage-rollers.— Silk- testing machine, a device, on the SllkGll (sil kn)j y. t. [< silken , rz.J To make 

principle of the spring-balance, for testing the strength of silky or like silk; render soft or lustrous. 


[Rare.] 

Little care is yours, 

... if your sheep are of Silurian breed, 

Nightly to house them dry on fern or straw, 
Silkening their fleeces. Dyer, Fleece, i. 


silk threads or filaments.— Sleaved Silk. See sleave. 

Spun silk, silk thread produced by spinning the short- 
fibered silk from cocoons which the insect has pierced in 
eating its way out, or waste silk of any sort which cannot 
be thrown in the usual manner : it is spun like woolen, and 
is used, either alone or with cotton or woolen, for special 

fabrics.— Tabby silk. Same as tabby. Silk-factory (silk , fak // to-ri), n. A silk-mill. 

Mr. Adolphus Hadlock carried forward the babe, envel- Silk-figured (silk , fig // urd), Cl. Having the or- 
oned in a long flowing blanket of white tabby silk, lined namental pattern in silk: noting a woven tex- 
with white satin, and embroidered with ribbon of the file fabric composed of silk and some other ma- 
same color. S. Judd, Margaret. 1 . 14. A • i . 7T -s. -. , 

mi _ ^ tenal: as, sillc-fiqurcd terries. 

Thrown silk, silk thread formed by twisting together qillr.flnwer fsilk > flou // Av'> v 1 A Ppnivinn Ip 
two or more threads or singles, the twisting being done »llK-nower t,SUK non ei;, n. A. Pl .Peruvian ie- 
in the direction contrary to that of the singles themselves, guminous tree, Cttlliciiulrci trmervici: so named 
The material so prepared for the loom is generally called from its silky tufts of stamens. — 2. Same as 
organzinc. — To take silk, to become or he appointed silk-tree. 

king’s or queen's counsel : in allusion to the silk gown (cilk'fmiD v A voriotv of flip rlo 

then assumed. See phrase silk gown, under II.— Tus- ^ S11K * 0U U’ n ‘ ™ riet y tne Clo- 

ser silk. See iitsscr-silk. -Virginia silk, the silk-vine, m estic lien with silky plumage ot fnnge-like 

nnll n ,I from .ill J.tl .1 /» 1 1 


filaments. The color is white, the legs are well fea- 
thered and dark, the head is crested, and the comb is 
double and lumpy ; the face, comb, and wattles are pur- 
ple. The size exceeds but little that of bantams. In the 
United States called silky. 

The silk-fowl breeds true, and there is reason to believe 
is a very ancient race ; but when I reared a large number 
of mongrels from a silk-hen by a Spanish cock, not one ex- 
hibited even a trace of the so-called silkiness. 

Darivin, Variation of Animals and Plants, xiv. 


Same as silk - 


Periploca Grscca: so called from the silky tuft of the seed. 

It is cultivated and inclines to be spontaneous in Virginia. 

See Periploca . — Wrapping-silk, a fine strong floss em- 
ployed in the manufacture of artificial flies. 

II. a. 1. Made of silk; silken : as, a silk dress ; 
silk stockings. 

What a disgrace is it tome . . . to take note liow many 
pair of silk stockings thou hast, viz. these, and those that 
were thy peach-coloured ones I Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 2. 17. 

2. Silk-like; silky. [Rare.] 

Your inky brows, your black silk hair. 

Shak., As you Like it, iii. 6. 46. 

Silk-bark oak, the silky oak. See Grevillea .— Silk braid, 
a fine and closely worked braid of silk', made for the decora- 
tion of garments, and sometimes of furniture, by being laid 

upon the surface of the stuff in scrolls and other patterns silk-glue (silk'glo), n. 
and sewed down with fine silk thread.— Silk canvas, fine 
canvas of silk, intended for such simple embroidery in the 

way of worsted-work as can be done by following the reg- Bcncdikt Coal-tar Colours rtnns ■) t> 40 

ular meshes of the canvas. The object of the silk fabric is nencaua, coal tar colours (trans.), p. 40. 

to avoid the necessity of filling in a background, as the silk-gOWH, n. See silk gown , under silky a. 

damask, a silken textile silk-grass (silk'gras), n. 1. The Adam’s-nee- 
f orbear-grass Yucca fdamentosa: in allusion 
gown, or tie silk, (a) Tho canonical robe of a king's to its fiber, winch has been the subject ot some 


silk-gelatin (silk'jol"a-tin), n. 
glue. See scricin. 
silk-gland (silk'gland), n. Any gland which 
secretes the substance of silk, as in the silk- 
worm or silk-spider; a sericterium. 

Same as scricin. 

The banks of silk are worked until the silk-glue swells up 
and falls from the fibre. 


silkworm 

silknesst (silk'nes), n. - SilMness: used hu- 
morously, simulating such titles as “your high- 
ness,” to imply luxuriousness, etc. 

Sir, your silknesse 

Clearely mistakes Hrccenas and his house. 

B. J orison, Poetaster, iii. 1. 

silk-printing (silk'prin' ! 'ting), v. The art or 
practice of printing on smooth and tliin silk 
fabrics in patterns similar to those used in cot- 
ton-printing. 

silk-reel (silk'rel), n. A machine in which raw 
silk is unwound from the cocoons, formed into 
a thread, and wound in a skein. It consists essen- 
tially of a vessel of water heated by a furnace(in which the 
cocoons are floated whileheing unwound), a series of guides 
for the filaments of silk, and a reel on whicli the skein is 
wound. The cocoons, stripped of the floss-silk, are thrown 
in the boiling water, and, when they have become soft, the 
filaments of several cocoons are united, guided to the reel, 
and wound off together. Also called silk-irindcr. 
silk-shag (silk'shag), n. A young herring. 
JiProv. Eng.] 

silk-spider (silk'spFder),ft. Any spider which 
spins a kind of silk ; especially, Ncphila plumipcs 
of the southern 
United States, 
which spins co- 
piously, and is 
also notable for . 
the unusual dis- 
parity of the 
sexes in size, 
silk-spinner 
(silk' spin *er).«. 

One who or an 
insect which 
spins silk, 
silktail (silk '- = 
tal), n. [Tr. of 
the name Bom- 
bycilla, q. v., or 
of its 6. ver- 
sion, Seidcn- 

sclnvanz.] Abird 
of tho restrict- 
ed genus Ampclis 
(or Bombycilia ) ; 
a waxwing, as 
the Bohemian or 
Carolinian ; a 
cedar-bird. See 
out under wax- 
icing. 

silk-thrower 

(silk'thr6"6r),ft. 

One who pro- 
duces or manufactures thrown silk, or organ- 



, t’lumipes')'. upper 

fifrure, female; lower, male. (Three fourths 


Silk-spider (Ntphila 
pure, female 1 
natural size.) 


zine. 




or queen's counsel in England, differing from that of an 
ordinary barrister in being made of silk and not of stuff. 
Hence— (6) A king’s or queen's counsel. 


Mr. Blowers, the eminent silk-gown. 

Dickens, Bleak House, i. 


experiment, but has not been brought into use. 
— 2. A name given to the istle, karatas, ramie 
(see these names), and some other fibers, also 
more, or less to the plants producing them, 

Silk hat, a high cylindrical hat made with a body of stiff- $ ^ ? “ tUe gpsS-like.-S. A grass 

ened muslin covered by a kind of silk plush, especially de- Ory*0J)SlS CUspidata, ot the western United 
signed for this purpose. Silk hats are worn for common use States, whoso flowering glumes are densely 
by men, also by women as riding-hats and sometimes for covered with long silky hairs: also, the simi- 
ordinaiy costume. Si lk musli n , a thin and gauzy silk ln,r Stinci comatn of the cqnifl region 
textile, either plain, or printed in email patterns in color, * g A , 

or ornamented with raised figures made in the weaving. — SlliC-gTOWGr (silk gro er), 71. One who pro- 
Silk paper, tissue-paper; especially, a fine quality of tis- duces silk-cocoons by raising silkworms and 
sue-paper used for delicate polishing or cleaning, as for the the mulberries or other plants on which thev 
glass of lenses, etc. — Silk sealskin, a fine textile made feed J 

of tusser-silk with a long soft pile imitating sealskin-fur. . 

Compare sealskin cloth , under sealskin. — Silk serge a SlliC-iieil (silk lien), n. Fhe female silk-fowl, 
twilled silk cloth used especially for the linings of fine silkiness (sil'ki-nes), n. 1. The state or qual- 
coats. There is generaJIya diagonal pattern produced in ity of being like silk, as to the touch, to the 
Sf., 5 l y, ir !?’i h 5 stu , ff S ein e. oE one color - Silk shag, a eye by its luster, or to the ear by its peculiar 


kind of sling made wholly or in part of silk.— Silk-Spray 
embroidery, a kind of appliqu6 work in which the orna- 
ments applied are small sprays previously embroidered in 
fllosel or ^ floss-silk on thin stuff and cut out for the pur- 
pose. — Silk-stockings, silken hose. They were formerly 


rustle. — 2. Softness; effeminacy; pusillanim- 
ity. Imp. Diet. — 3. Smoothness to the taste. 
The claret had no silkiness. Chesterfield. 


regarded as extravagant and reprehensible, and as worn by silkman (silk'man), n . ; pi. silkmcn (-men). [ < 

mpn wprp rprrovrlerl oe or. of i i. _ i 1 . ... . x V * ' r . ... „ .> / _ L 


silk + man.] A dealer in silk fabrics; also, 
one employed in the manufacture of silks, or 
the manufacturer or director of a silk-mill. 

He is indited to dinner ... to Master Smooth’s the 
silkman. Shak., 2 Hen. TV., ii. 1. 31. 


men were regarded. as an indication of luxurious habits; 
hence, the silk-stoddng gentry or element, the luxurious or 
wealthy class ; a silk-stocking, a person of this class. — 

SUk-top palmetto. See palmetto. 
silk-bunting (silk'bun // ting), n . An American 
bunting of the genus Spiza (formerly Buspiza), 
as tbe.blaek-throated S. americana, whose plu- silk-mercer (silk'mfer'sCr), n. A dealer in silk 
mage is peculiarly close and smooth. See cut fabrics. 

under Spiza. . Coucs. silk-mill (silk'mil), n. A mill or factory for 

Silk-cotton (silk'kot' ! 'n), n. See cotton i Silk- reeling and spinning silk thread, or for manu- 

cotton tree, a name of numerous trees of the tribe Bom- facturing silk cloth, or both, 
tneem of the mallow famfiy, whose seeds are invested with ciilr -mn+'h /'cIlh'rnAfh; ,, 1 iim m Xv n ;.« wn n, 

sitk-cotton. Such are tile species of the genera Bombax (silk moth), n. 1. Abombycinemoth 

Eriodendron, and Ochroma ; also of the genus Pachira oi whose larva is a silkworm, as Boilibyx (or Seri- 
tropical America, The silk-cotton trees most properly so caria) mori . — 2 .pi. The family Bomlnjckhe. 


silk-throwster (silk'thro'stfr), n. Same as 
silk-thrower. 

silk-tree (silk'tre), n. An ornamental decidu- 
ous tree, Aibizzia ( Acacia ) Julibrissin, a native 
of Abyssinia and eastern and central Asia. 
Its leaves are twice-pinnate with very numerous leaflets 
which 'appear as if halved; its flowers are rather large, 
pale rose-purple, with tufts of long shining filaments 
(whence the name). Also silk-poicer. 

silk-vine (silk'vin), ft. See Periploca. 
silk-weaver (silk'we*v£r), n. One whose oc- 
cupation is the weaving of silk stuffs, 
silkweed (silk' wed), n. 1. A common name 
for the Confcrvaciwc, or fresh-water algoe that 
consist of long, soft filaments resembling silk. 
See Confcrvaccsc . — 2. Same as milkweed, 1. 
silk-winder (silk'win'dfer), n. 1. A silk-reel. 
— 2. A winding-machine for transferring raw 
silk from the hanks to bobbins in readiness for 
spinning. 

silkwood (silk'wud), ft. 1. Tho moss Polytri- 
chum commune. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. A shrub, 
Muntingia Calabura. See calabur-tree. 
Silkworm (silk'werm), ft. [< ME. sylke ucyrme, 
sylke worme, < AS. scolc-wyrm, siolvcwynn (= 
Ban. silkeorm), < scolc, silk, + wyrm, worm : 
see silk and worm.] 1. The larva or cater- 
pillar of a bombycine molh or silk-moth which 
in the chrysalis state is inclosed in a cocoon 
of siik; especially, such a larva, as of Bombyx 
( Scricaria ) mori and allied species, from which 
silk of commercial value is obtained. There 
tire many species, of different genera. The ordinary' 
silkworm of commerce, or mulberry-silkworm, is the 
larva of Sericaria mori. It is indigenous to China, and 
its cultivation spread through India and Persia, reach- 
ing Constantinople about A. I). 650. This larva is a large 
whitish caterpillar with an anal horn, and the moth is 
large-bodied, white in color, with small wings. The best 
races have but one annuai generation, and are known 
as annuals. There are races, however, which have two 
generations (bivoltins), or three (trivoltins), or four (quad- 
rivoltins), or eight (dacys). The cocoon varies through 
shades of white, cream, green, or roseate, and also greatly 



silkworm 

In size. The principal moths of wild silkworms are the 
tusser (Attacus mylitta) of India, the yama-mai (Anthe- 
ma \i awn -mat) of Japan, the pernyi (Anther aa pemyi) of 
China, the ailantus or nrrindy (Sarnia cynthia) of China, 
introduced into Europe nnd America, and the cecropia, 
polyphemus, promethia, and luna of North America. See 
cuts under Bombyx and luna-silkwnrm. 

2f. A shopper who examines goods without 
buying. [Old trade slang.] 

The ritk-icorms nre, it seems, indulged by the tradesmen ; 
for, thongh they never buy, they are ever talking of new 
laces, and ribbons, and serve the owners in getting 
th'-ii! customers. Steele, Spectator, No. 454 . 

Silkworm disease, silkworm rot. See flaccidity, 
inu*cnrtitnei, Alicrucnccwt, Iiotryti >. — Silkworm gilt See 
pxA, 4_ J 

silky (sil'ki). and h. [< silk + -«l.] I. a. 

1. Havin'; the qualities or properties of bilk, 
a* smoothness and luster; sericeous. 

r nderneath the silky wings 
Of smallest insects there is stirred 
A pulse of air that must be heard. 

O. P. Lathrop , Music of Growth. 

2. Same n« silken. [Rare.] 

But Albion's youth her native fieecc despise ; . . . 

In silky folds each nervous limb disguise. 

Shemtone, Elegies, xviil. 

3. In hot., covered with long, very slender, 
close-pressed, glistening hairs; sericeous. — 4. 
Smooth to the taste. 

A lery cntlcins mixture appropriately called rilbj, . . . 

- made of rum nnd rnadeim. 

C. A . Brirtctl, English University, p. 71. 
Silky monkey or silky tamarin, n South American mar- 
inosct, Multi. Tomlin, with long, yellow, silky fur forming 
a kind of mane. See mnrikina . — Silky oak. See Gre- 
villrn. 

II. n. The silk-fowl: the inoro usual nanio 
in America. 

silky-wainscot (sil'ki-wairiskqt), «. A British 
noetuid moth, Sen In mnritimu. 
silky-wave (sil'lu-wfiv), », ABritishgeomotrid 
moth, Aridalia holoscricata. 
sill 1 fsil), n. [< ME. sills, scilc, sullc, sijllc, < AS. 
si//, si/ll. n sill, base, support (> ML. sillu), — JtD. 
sulk = MLU. sul. sullc, LG. suit, stillc, a sill, - 
Icel. si/ll. mod. si/lla. u sill, = Sw. stjll — Dan. 
si/hl, the base of a framework building; cf. 
OIIG. merlin, sicclli, MHO. tneeUc, G. sclnrcllc, a 
sill, threshold, beam (> Dan. svcllc, a railroad- 
tie), _ = led. sril — Sw. dinl.srff/, a sill; ef. Goth. 
stiljO, the sole of a shoe, gu-suijan. found, L. 
ant/ a (for ’scoha ?), the soie of tiio foot, also a 
threshold: hop sole 1 . lienee, in comp., ground- 
sill, grouudsi /-.] 1, A stone or piece of timber 
on which a strueture rests; n block forming a 
basis or foundation: as, the sills of a house, of 
a bridge, of a loom; more specifically, a hori- 
zontal piece of timber of tho framo oi' a build- 
ing. or of wood or stono nt tho bottom of a 
framed ease, such ns that of a door or win- 
dow; in absolute use, a door-sill. See door- 
sill, groundsill, mudsill, port-sill, windowsill. 
Trnuallera, that 1mm in hrauc desire 
To ace strange Countries manners and attire, 

Make haste enough, If only ttic First Day 
From their ownc Sill they set but on their way. 

SijltrrOrr, tr. of Da Dartas's Weeks, 1. 1. 
Under this marbte, or under this /till, 

Or under this turf, or e’en what they will, . . . 

Lies one who ne'er cared, and still cares not a pin, 

What they said, or may say, of the mortal within. 

Pope, Epitaph on One who would not he Hurled In 
[Westminster Abbey. 

2. In fort., the inner odgo of tho bottom or solo 
of nil embrasure. See diagram under embra- 
sure. — 3. In mining: («) Tlio floor of a gallery 
or passage in a mine. (b) A term used by mi- 
ners in tho lead districts of the north of'Eng- 
lnml as nearly equivalent to bed or stratum. 
Thus, the basaltic sheets intercalated in tho 
mountain-limestone are called whin sills. — 
Head Gill. See bead-rill. — SUl-dresBing machine, a 
form of wood-planing machine used to dress the sides of 
heavy timbers. It Is adjustable for stud of different 
widths and thicknesses.— Sill knee-iron, an L-shaped 
or rectangular iron piece used to strengthen an Inner 
angle of a car-frame. 

sill" (sil), n. [Also silt; ; < Icel. si I, sili, slid, tho 
young of herring, = Sw. sill = Dan. slid, a her- 
ring. Cf. sillocl:.! A young herring. Dag. 
[Drov. Eng.] 

SlU 3 (, ii. A variant of sell-. 
sill 4 (sil), n. [Appar. a dial. var. of thill] Tho 
thill or shaft of a enrriago. [Prov. Eng.] 
sillablet, n. An obsoleto form of syllable. 
sillabub, n. Seo sillibub. 

Silladar (sil'a-diir), «. [Also sillcdar; < Hind. 
sitahdar, < Pcrs. silahddr, an armed man : see 
sctlctar, tho samo word derived through Turk.] 

In India, a trooper of irregular cavalry, who 
furnishes his own arms and horso. 
Sillaginidffi(sil-n-jin'i-de), n.pl. [NL. , < Sillago 
(-gin-) + -idle.] A family of acauthoptorygian 
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fishes, typified by the genus Sillago. They have 
the body elongated ; scales pectinate’d ; lateral line 
straight; head oblong; pre-orbital bones very largely ex- 
panded from the side in front of the eyes; preopcrculum 
much longer than high, with a prominent longitudinal 
fold, incurved below, forming the inferior flattened sur- 
face of the head ; dorsal fins two ; anal with two small 
spines ; pectorals normal; and ventrals thoracic and nor- 
mal. About a dozen species are known, confined to the 
Pacific and East Indian seas. 

sillaginoid (si-laj'i-noid), a. nnd n. [< Sillago 
(-gin-) + -oid.] I. a. Of or relating to the Silla- 
ginidic. 

II. «. A fish of the family Sillaginidic. 

Sillago (sil'n-go), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1820).] A 
genus of ncanthopterygian fishes, confined to 



the Pacific and East Indian seas, typical of the 
family Sillaginidic. 

siller (sil't'r), n. and a. A Seoteh form of 
silver. 

siller-fish (sil'fir-fish), ii. The bib, blons, or 
whiting-pout, (Indus luscns. [Moray Firth.] 
Siller-fluke (sil'er-fiiik), n. The brill: prob- 
ably in allusion to tbo light spots. [Scotch.] 
Sillery (sil'o-ri), ii. [<F. Sillcry (sec del.).) 1. 
Originally, one of the sparkling wines of Cham- 
pagne produced at Sillery, a village in the de- 
partment of Marne: now a mere trade-namo 
having littlo signification. Compare cham- 
pagne. — 2. A still white wine produced within 
a few miles of Rheims. it is the chief of the still 
wines of Clininpagnc. To distinguish it from the spark- 
ling wines, it is commonly called Sillery sec. 

sillibaukt, a. Same ns sitlibonk. 
silliboukt, n. [Also sillibonkc, silli/batik, n kind 
of posset; prob. a humorous fanciful name, lit. 
‘silly (i. e. happy, jolly) belly’ (formed aftertho 
analogy of (ho synonymous merryhonk, merri- 
boicl.e, lit. ‘ merry belly’), < silly, happy (‘jolly’), 
+ bonk, belly: see silly nnd bold: 1 , bull; 1 . The 
first clement lias been variously referred to 
swell (cf. MD. swelbuycl;, ‘swell-belly,’ dropsy), 
to E. dial, site 1 , strain, milk, and to Icel. sylgr, 
a drink (< sirloin = E. swallow 1 ).! Same as sil- 
libub. Jlalliwrll. 

sillibub (sil'i-bub), a. [Also sillabub, syllabub; 
an altered form (with tho second element con- 
formed to bub 1 , a kiud of liquor 1) of sitlibonk, 
q. v.] A dish made by mixing wine, nle, or 
cider with cream or milk, so ns to form n soft 
curd: this issweetened, and flnvorcd with lemon- 
juice, rose-water, etc. Whipped nllibub Is mndo by 
thoroughly whisking or beating, and skimming or nour- 
Ing off the froth Into glasses ; not id nllibub is made by 
adding gelatin and water, and boiling. 

Laict aigre, whay ; also, a sillibub or merribowke. 

Cot y rave. 

Your ale-berries, caudles, and possets each one, 

And sillabubs made at the milking-pai), 

Although they be many, beer comes not In any, 

But all are compos'd with a pot of good ale. 

Jlandolph, Commendation of a Pot of Good Ale. 

sillik (sil'ik), a. Seo sillocl;. 
sillily (sil'i-li), adv. [A mod. form of scclily 
(cf. silly for seel y): see scclily.! In a silly man- 
ner; foolishly. 

Mont. . . . Come, come, dear Gerrard, prithee don’t be 
out of humour, nnd look so sillily. 

Gcr. Prithee do not talk so sillily. 

Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, v. 1. 
lie had tlioso traits of a man of the world which all silly 
women admire, and soino sensiblo women admire sillily. 

Harper's May., LXXY11. 810 . 

sillimanite (sil'i-man-lt), II. [Named nfterBen- 
jnmin Silliman, an’ Americnn scientist (1770- 
18(H).] A silicate of aluminium (AloSiOj-,), hav- 
ing the same composition ns nndalusito nnd 
cyanito, Tl occurs usually in fibrous or columnar 
masses (hence also called J ibrolite ), nnd shows perfect 
macrodlagonal cleavage. 

silliness (sil'i-nos), n. [A mod. form of sccli- 
ncss (ns silly for sccly).! The quality of being 
silly; foolishness; senselessness ; weakness of 
understanding; extreme simplicity; absurd or 
contemptible folly. 

It is silliness to live when to live is torment. 

Shirk., Othello, 1. 3. 309. 

sillite (sil'it), n. [< Sill(bcrg) (seo def.) + 
-He 2 .] A variety of gabbro occurring nt Sill- 
berg near Berchtcsgaden in Bavaria: so named 
by Giimbel: According to Tschormak, it is a 
true gabbro. 
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sillock (sil'ok), n. [Also written sillik, scllok; 
appar. < silfi + -ocl;.! A young eoalfisb. [Lo- 
cal, Eng. and Scotch.] 

A large quantity of Hillocks, or young saithe, were got 
to-day here with the sweep-nets. 

London Daily Telegraph , Nov. 26, 1881. (Encyc. Diet.) 
sillogismet, n. An obsolete form of syllogism. 
sillograph (sil'o-graf), n. [< LL. sillographus, 
< Gr. ctXkoypatpog, < ciTJiog, satire, a satirical 
poem, + ypcnjiEiv , write.] A satirist ; a writer of 
satirical poems: an epithet of Timon of Phlius, 
author of three hooks of 2//Uo* in hexameters 
against the Greek dogmatic (non-skeptical) 
philosophers, of which a few fragments re- 
main. 

Timon of Phlius, the well-known sillograph and sceptic 
philosopher, flourished about 2S0 B. c. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 397. 

sillographist (si-log'ra-fist), rt. [As sillograph 
+ -ist.] Same as sillograph . 
sillometer (si-lom'e-t6r), it. [Irreg. < F. siller, 
make headway (see single 2 ), + Gr. girpov , mea- 
sure.] An instrument for determining the 
speed of a ship without the aid of a log-line. 
Tne various forms include the indication of speed at any 
time or for any given longtli of time, as well as the total 
distance passed over. 

sillon (sil'on), n. [< F. sillon, OF. seillon, a 
furrow.] In/orf., a work raised in the middle 
of a ditch, to defend it when it is too w’ide: 
frequently called an envelop. 
sill-step (sil'step), it. On a railway box-car, 
an iron bar on the car-sill below tho ladder, so 
shaped as to form a step for the ladder, 
silly (sil'i), a. and it. [A mod. form, with short- 
. ened vowel, of early mod. E. sccly : see sccly. 
This is one of the few instances in which an 
orig. long c ( ce ) has become shortened to i- 
The same change occurs in breeches, and in 
tho American pron. of been, with no change 
in spelling.] X. a. If. Happy; fortunate; 
blessed. Wycl'tf. — 2f. Plain; simple; rustic; 

rude. 

Meantime Carinus in this silly grove 
Will spend his dnys with prayers and orisons 
To mighty Jove to further thine intent. 

Greene, Alphonsus, i. 
Such therefore ns knew the poor and silly estate 
wherein they [the apostles] had lived could not but won- 
der to hear the wisdom of their speech. 

Hooker, Eccles. Folity, iii. 8. 
It is silly sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love. 

Shak., T. N.,ii. 4. 47. 

3. Simple-licn rted; guileless; ingenuous; in- 
nocent. [Arclmic.] 

Trovided that you do no outrages 
On silly women or poor pnssengers. 

Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 1. 72. 
But yet he could not keep, . . . 

Ilere with the shepherds and the silly sheep. 

M. Arnold, Thyrsis. 

4. Weak; impotent; helpless; frail. [Obso- 
leto or provincial.] 

After long storms, . . . 

In dread of death nnd dangerous dismay. 

With which my silly bark was tossed sore, 

I do at length descry the happy shore. 

Spenser, Sonnets, lxiii. 

5. Foolish, as a term of pity; deficient in un- 
derstanding; weak-minded; witless; simple. 

For of this sort are they which creep into houses, and 
lead captive silly women. 2 Tim. iii. G. 

She, silly queen, with more than love’s good will, 
Forbade the boy. Shak., Passionate Pilgrim, 1. 123. 

What am I ? 

The silly people take me for a saint. 

Tennyson, St. Simeon Stylites. 

6. Foolish, as an epithet of contempt; char- 
acterized by weakness or folly; manifesting 
want of judgment or common sense; stupid or 
unwise: as, a silly coxcomb ; asiZh/book; silly 
conduct. 

This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard. 

Shak., M. N. D., v. 1 . 212. 
From most silly novels we can at least extract a laugh. 

George Eliot, Silly Novels. 

7. Fatuous; imbecile; mentally weak to the 
verge of idiocy. [Scotch.] 

Nn, na, Davie ’s no juBt like other folk, puir fallow ; but 
ho 's no sae silly as folk tak him for. Scott, Waverley, lxiv. 

8. Weak in body; not in good health; sickly; 
weakty. [Scotch.] 

To pleise baith, nnd eise bnith, 

This silly sickly man. 

Cherric and Slae, st. 10S. (Jamieson.) 
=Syn. 5. Dull, etc. See simple, — 6. Absurd, Silly, Foolish, 
etc. See absurd . 

II. ii.; pi. sillies (-iz). A silly person: as, 
what a silty you nre! [Colloq.] 
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Some people ... are always hoping without sense or 
reason. . . . Poor sillies, they have wind on the brain, and 
dream while they are awake. 

Spurgeon, John Plouglminn s Talk, p. 101. 

Sillyhow (sil'i-liou), n. [Also dial, sillyhcw; lit. 
‘lucky cap* (a child born with a caul on the head 
being considereclbymidwives especially lucky), 
< silly, * lucky/ happy (seo silly), 4* *how, a dial, 
form of h oiivc.] A membrane that in some cases 
covers the head of a child when born ; a caul. 
Seo involution , 4. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

Great conceits are raised of the involution or membra- 
nous covering, commonly called the rilly-hoir, that some- 
times is found about the heads of children upon their 
hi rth. Sir T. Lroicne, V u!g. Err. , v. 23. 

sillytonf (sil'i-ton), «. [< silly 4- •ton, as in sim- 
pleton.] A simpleton. 

SUlyton, forebear railing, and hear wliat's said to you. 

jV. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, p. 6SG. 

silo (si'lo), n. [= F. silo, < Sp. silo, silo, < L. 
sirus, < Gr. aip6g, oap6$, a pit to keep corn in, 
an underground granary, a pitfall.] A pit or 
chamber in the ground, or a cavity in a rock, or 
moro rarely a warm air-tight structure above 
ground, for the storing of green crops for futuro 
use as fodder in the state called c ns Hope. The 
material is tightly packed In tho silo soon after it is gath- 
ered (sometimes with addition of a little sal t\ covered, and 
pressed down with heavy weights. Thus it Is subjected 
to fermentation, which, if not carried too far, is beneficial 
rather than injurious. The resulting fodder is analogous 
in its nutritious quality to sauerkraut, which is the pro- 
duct of fermentation of cabbage. Similar nits or ca\ flies 
in the ground or in rock hn\e been used from remote 
times, in various parts of the world, for the prolonged 
preservation of grain in a dry stale, through the careful ex- 
elusion of air and moisture. 

silo (si'lo), !■. t. [< filo, ii.] To preserve in n 
silo ; make silage or ensilage of. 

The crop can lie cat nml riloeil fa nay weather, how ever 
wet. II. JiMnson, Sewage (Question, p. 220. 

silometer (si-lom'e-tGr), n. An erroneous spell- 
ing of sillomctcr. 

silourt, n. A Middle English form of crlttre. 

Silpha, (sil'fji), n. [XL. (Limmuis, 1 7oS), < Gr. 
n beetle, n bookworm.] A large mid 
important genus of elnvicorn beetles, typical of 
the family Silphiihr; the carrion-beetles. They 
have cleven-joinUd clavatc antenna*, the first Joint of 
normal length, and the head free and mobile. They 


silphimn (sil'fi-nm), n. [L., < Gr. ci7i<piov, aplant 
(see def. 1), so called in allusion to its resinous 
juieo; cf. hay-plant and Thapsia.] X. An um- 
belliferous plant tho juice of which was used 
by the ancient Greeks as a food and medicine : 
called in Latin loscrpitium. (See laser, lascr- 
pitium .) It has been variously identified, as 
with Thapsia Ga rgan ica. — 2. [ cap .] [NL. (Lin- 
nrcu8, 1752).] A genus of composite plants, of 
tho tribe JJclianthoidcic andsubtribo Mclampo - 
(liCtC. It is distinguished by its large flower-heads with a 
broad involucre, Bt erile disk-tlowerB, and pistillate and fer- 
tile strap-shaped ray-llowcrs in one or two rows, producing 
compressed achcncs bordered by two wings which arc 
toothed or awned at the apex. Twenty species have been 
described, of which eleven are now considered distinct. 
They are all natives of the United States, chiefly in the Mis- 
sissippi valley and Southern States. They are tall rough- 
hairy perennials, with a resinous juice, hearing nltcmntc, 
opposite, or whorled leaves of various Bhnpcs, and cither 
entire, toothed, or lobed. The yellow flowers (in one spe- 
cies the rays are white) arc borne in long-stnlkcd bends, 
which are solitary or loosely corymbed. S. terebinthxna- 
eeum, remarkable for its odor of turpentine, is the prairic- 
dock of the west. For S. per/oliatuin, see cup-plant ; and 
for 5. laeiniatum, sec rotin-icced and coinjHvu-jdant. 

silphologic (sil-fo-loj'ik), a. [< silpholog-y 4- 
-i*c.] Eclntingtosilphology; pertniningto those 
stages of development commonly called larval. 

silpnology (sil-fol'o-ji), ». [< Gr. c /?.£;/, a bee- 
tle, 4* ->oy/n, < //)<■«•, speak: seo -ology.] Tlie 
seionco of larva*, or larval forms; especially, 
tho doctrine of the morphological correlations 
of larval stages, or those winch immediately 
succeed tho last of the embryonic stages. Thus, 
the characteristics of prototypembryo*, derived from the 
adults of a common more or lew remote stock of the same 
division of the animal kingdom, are matters of rilphology. 
Ilyatt. 

silt (silt), #i. [ME .siltc, erroneously ciltr; with 
formative -t. < silen, drain, filter, strain: see 
silt 1 .] A deposit of mud or fine soil from run- 
ning or stanuing water; fine earthy sediment : 
as, a harbor choked up with silt. 

In long process of time the rill and sands shall . . . 
choke and shallow tho sea. Sir T. Browne, Tracts, xil. 
Olj, that Its waves were flow ing over me! 

OIj, that I saw its grains of yellow rilt 
Roll tumbling in the current o’er my head ! 

M. ArnrJil, Sohrab and Ilustum. 

silt (silt), r. [< silt, ii.] I. trails. To choke, fdl, 
or obstruct with silt or mud: commonly with up. 



a, larva; J, Mine, natural sixe; /. c. A, mar.dlMc, laWura. nn«l 
maxilla of larva ; t.J. anal nn 1 antenna of ; ^i, on- cf 

the lateral procesi-e^.inore highly magnified. b, puf*a ; t. varne, natural 
Sire ; /. anal procca of *-uiic. r, l«ectle ; t , .interior Cirvui of tame. 
(Lines show natural sires of a, b, r.) 

are rather large dark-colored hectics, often with a red or 
yellow pronotum, and are found under stones or In dark 
places, or about carrion, upon which they feed principally, 
although not exclusively. The genus is w Ide-sprcad, but 
contains less than 10) species, of which 10 Inhabit the 
United States. S opaea of Europe feeds to nn injurious 
extent upon the leaves of the beet nnd mangel-wurzel. 
•S’, itucrptalie is a North American species, 
silphal (sil'fnl). a. [< Silpha 4- -al.] Resem- 
bling, related to, or pertaining to the genus 
Silpha. 

silphid (sil'ful), ii. and a . I. n. A neerophft- 
gous beetle of tlie family Silphidre; a sexton- or 
burying-beetle; a carrion-beetle; a grave-dig- 
ger.’ See cuts under Silpha, burying-bcctlc, and 
sexton-hcetU . 

II. a. Of or pertaining to the family Silphid.r. 
Silphidae (sil'fi-de), a. pi. [NL. (Leaeli, 1817), 
< Silpha 4- -W«t.] A family of el a vi corn bee- 
. ties, having the dorsal segments of the abdo- 
men partly membranous, tho ventral segments 
free, tho menturn moderate or small, the palpi 
approximate at tlicir bases, the posterior coxiu 
more or less conical and prominent, nud the 
eyes fiuely' granulated, sometimes absent. These 
beetles arc often of considerable Rize, and live mainly upon 
carrion, a few upon decaying or living vegetntion. Some 
are found in the nests of ants, mice, and bees, while others 
inhabit caves. The family is of universal distribution, 
and about £<00 species have been described, of which about 
100 arc from America north of Mexico. A\?o Silphtr. Sit - 
pf tales, Silphiad/r, Silphida, Silnhidet, Silphina, nml Sil- 
philes. Sec cuts under Silpha, vunfing-beetle , and text on- 
beetle. 


I.ike a skilful engineer, who perceives how* he could, 
fifty ) ears earlier, lmvc effectual) v preserved an Important 
harbour which Is now irrecoverably rilled up. 

Whately, Annotations on Bacon's L««n\s (ed. lfe*7),p. 223. 

ii. iiitmim. 1. To percolate through crev- 
ices: ooze, as water carrying fine sediment. — 
2. To become olislnieleii or choked with silt or 
sediment : with u/i. 

During tlie <lry month, the llugll rill, ,/p 

Xinelrrnth CVlt/uri/, XXIII. 4S. 

silt-grass (silt 'gras), II. See I’lisjuiliuii. 
silty (sil'ti), «. [< silt + -i/>.] Consisting of or 
resembling silt; full of silt, 
silure't, "• A Middle English form of ccltirr. 
Eiluro- (si-liir’), n. [< 1\ si I arc = Sp. silurn , < 
Ij. si hinis, < Gr. ei/.mfv/r, n river-fish, proli. tlio 
slient ; formerly derived < nrlar, shake. + oepa, 
a tail; but the element ai?.- cannot be brought 
from atirtr.] A silnroid fish; specifically, the 
sheat-fish. See cut under Silttritl.r. 

Silurian (si-liVri-nn), «. nnd n. [< L. Sillier* 
(Gr. -t/.iptc), the Silures (see def. I.. 1), + -inn.] 
I. a. 1. Of or belonging to the Silures, a people 
of undent Britain, or their country. — 2. In 
qcot., of or pertaining to tho Silurian. Seo II. 
' H. ». A nnine given l»v Murchison, in 1835, 
to a series of rocks the order of succession of 
which was first worked out by him in that part 
of England and Wales which was formerly in- 
habited bv the Silures. The various groups of fosM- 
1 Herons rock* Included In the Silurian had, previous to 
Miirclibon'8 labors, been classed together as one assem- 
blage, ami called by the Germans /rnimrarle, sometimes 
Anglicized Into rrramcaeXe (which see), also tho Trans- 
tfr'wi reries or Tranrition limeMone. In England nnd Ger- 
many these lower rucks base been greatly disturbed nml 
metamorphosed, nml have also been frequently Invaded 
by eruptive masses; lienee it was not until after consid- 
erable progress had been made tounnl a knowledge of 
the sequence of the higher fosslllferous gronps that the 
lower (now designated ns Silurian and ZJrronmn) began to 
Ik* studied w Ith success. Almost contemporaneously with 
the working out of the order of succession of these lower 
rucks by Murchison in Great llritaln, groups of strata of 
the same geological age, hut lying for the most part in al- 
most entirely undisturbed position, began to be investi- 
gated on nml near the Atlantic coast of tho United States, 
especially in New York, by tlie Geological Survey of that 
State, nnd a little later in Bohemia by Joachim ltarmndc. 
M iirchison, Earmndc, nnd Jnincs Hall, paleontologist of tho 
New York Survey, are all agreed ns to tho adoption of tho 
name Silurian, nnd in regard to the essential unity of tlie 
series or system thus designated. The Silurf an is the lowest 
of the four great subdivisions of the Paleozoic, namely 


siluroid 

Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian. When- 
undisturbed and unmetnmoiTJhosed, the Silurian is usu- 
ally found to he replete with the remains of organic 
forms, of which by far the larger part is marine. The 
Silurian is divided into an Upper and a Lower Silur ian, 
and cacii of these again is subdivided into groups and sub- 
groups varying in nomenclature in various countries. The 
line between the Upper and Lower Silurian is drawn in 
Great Britain at the top of the May Hill sandstone or 
Upper Llandovery* group ; In New* Y’ork, at the top of tlie 
Hudson River or Cincinnati group. The almost entire ab- 
sence of vertebrates and of land-plants, and the paucity 
of plant-life in general, are the most striking features of 
Silurian life. Tho most prominent forms of the animal 
kingdom were the graptolites, trilobites, and brachiopods, 
nnd of these the first-mentioned are the most characteris- 
tic of all,’ since they* range tlirough nearly the whole Silu- 
rian, nnd disappear in the Devonian; while the trilobites, 
which begin at the same time with the graptolites, con- 
tinue through the Devonian, nnd end only with the Car- 
boniferous. As the line between tlie Silurian and Devo- 
nian is commonly drawn in England — namely*, so as to 
include in the former the Ludlow group— tho first x*erte- 
brntes, in the form of n low typo of fishes, appear near the 
top of the Upper Silurian ; traces of land-animals (scor- 
pions) have also been found In the Upper Silurian of Swe- 
den nnd Scotland; and in France, in the Lower (?) Silurian, 
traces of insect life. A scorpion has also been found in 
the United States, at Watcrville, New Y’ork, in the Wntcr- 
lirne group, or near the middle of the Upper Silurian. Mr. 
Whitfield, by whom tlie specimen was described, inclines 
to tlie opinion tlint the species, for which he instituted a 
new genus ( Pmseorpitu ), was aquatic nnd not all -breath- 
ing, nnd that it forms a link between tlie true aquatic 
forms like Kurypterwt and Plcrygotm and the true air- 
breathing scorpions of subsequent periods. He intimates 
that tlie same is likely to be true of the Swedish nnd Scot- 
tish Silurian scorpions. The traces of land-plants in the Si- 
lurian are rare, nnd for tho most part of doubtful identi- 
fication. Alga?, on the other hand, nrc of somewhat fre- 
quent occurrence. As the line between Silurian and Dc- 
xonian Is drawn in tlie United States — namely, between 
tlie Oriskany sandstone nnd the Cauda-galli grit — there 
nro neither land-animals nor fishes in the Silurian ; and 
tlie evidence of the existence of land-plants lower than 
the Devonian Is for the most part of a very* doubtful char- 
acter. Tlie Silurian rock3 are widely spread over the 
globe, with everywhere essentially the same types of ani- 
mal life. Tills part of the series is of importance In the 
United States, especially in the northeastern Atlantic 
States nnd in parts of the Mississippi valley. 

Silnric (si-lu'rik), a. [< L. Silures (see Silurian) 
+ -ic.] Same ns Silurian. [Rare.] 

Silurid (si-lu'rid), a. and ». Same as siluroid. 
Siluridffi (si-UVri-do), n.pl. [NL., < Silurus 4* 
-»V/;r.] A very large family of pliysostomous 
fishes, of the order Xcmatognathi, represented 
by such forms as the sheat-fish of Europe and 
the eat fishes or eats of America, it xvns the same 
ns Si l oroide* of Cuvier. By Cope its name was used for 
AVwinfo^wi/Ai with the anterior vertebne regularly mod- 
ified, the inferior pharyngeal bones separate, nnd an oper- 
culum developed. It thus contrasted with the Arjtrc- 
dinid:r and IIyperjddhnlmid/e, nnd included nil the A Vin«- 
tognathi except tho*c belonging to the two families named. 
Bv Gill the family was restricted to tlio«e Xematognathi 
which have the anterior vertebra* regularly modified ; the 
lower pharyngeal bones separate; tlie operculum devel- 
oped ; a dorsal fin, in connection with the abdominal por- 
tion of the vertebral column, rather ehort, nnd preceded 
by the spine ; the pectoral tins armed w ith wcll-dcveloned 
spines having a complex articulation with tlie shouluer- 
glrdlo; and tlie body naked, or with plates only along the 
lateral line. The lower Jaw hns no reflected lip, nml there 
are usually from four to eight pairs of barbels, maxillary’ 
barbels being alwnys developed. Species of tlie family 
thus limited arc very* numerous, several hundred having 
been d escribed ,>a ml referred to many genera. Most of 
them inhabit fresh water, especially of tropical nnd sub- 
tropical countries, but many nre also found In tropical 
seas. In Europe, one, the sheat-fish, Silurvr plaint, oc- 
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curs In tho central and eastern regions of the continent; 
while n second, moro southerly, and supposed to he the 
glnni* of the nucicnts, has lately (1S1>0) been distinguished 
ns Silurvf ( I*ararilurut ) arirtotelis. In North America tlie 
family Is represented byn number of species belonging to 
different subfamilies, which are generally known under 
tlie name of cnt/irhef. The lending genera of North Amer- 
ica are Xoturur, stone-cats ; .dmfrjnu^ordinnrj* cats, pouts, 
bullheads, etc. ; Ictalurut, channel-cats; Anus, sea-cats; 
nml Allurichthyx (or Fclichthyr), gaff-topsails. See also 
cuts under catjlrh, gap-topsail, pout, nml rfoue-caf. 

siluridan (si-hVri-dnu), «. nnd u. [< siluriii + 
-an.] I. a. Of or having elinvncteristies of the 
Sihiritlic; siluroid. 

II. «. A siture or siluroid. 
silurine (si-UVrin), a. and n. [< Sillints -f -inrk] 
I, a. Of or pertaining to tlie SiluriiLv. 

II. n. A catfish of the family Siluriilrr. 
siluroid (si-lu'roid), a. nnd ». [< Silnrits + 

-oid.] I. a. Pertaining to tlie Siltiriihc, orhav- 
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II. i\. A fiilure. 

SUuroidei (sil-u-roi'de-I), n. pi. [NL.: see si- 
lit rot a. J An order of iishes, conterminous with 
A cm a togn a th i. 

Silnrus (si-lu'rus), n. [NL., < L. silurus, < Gr. 
ai/.ovpor, a kind of river-fish: see silure^.l 1 A 
Linn can genus of fishes, typical of the family 
f'unnda, formerly corresponding to thatfamih', 
now restricted to tho European sheat-fish, 6’. 
giants, and a few closely related species of 
Asia. See cut under Siluridcr. — 2 17. c.] A 
fish of this genus: as, the sly silurus. 

Silva, silvan, etc. See sylva, etc. 

Silvanns (sil-va'nus), n. [L., < silva, a wood, 
a forest: s eesylra.] 1 . A Roman rural deity. 
He is usually represented with n 
sickle In his right hand and a touch 
in Ills left, and fs described ns tile 
protector of herds from wolves and 
of trees from lightning, nnd a patron 
of agriculture in general, nnd as the 
defender of boundaries. 

2. [NL. (Latreille, 1807).] 

A genus of clavicorn bee- 
tles, of the family Cucuiidrc, 
consisting of small, slender 
species with five-jointed tarsi 
in both sexes, the fourth joint 

very small, and antennal joints 
from nine to eleven, abruptly 
enlarged. It contains about 2.7 
species, several of which are cosmo- 
politan. They live under the bark 
of trees or in stored food-produets. .S’, turinajneu.it is 
found all over the world, feeding on many kinds of drugs 
all stored farinaceous products, etc. 

silvate, ». See sgtvntc; 

silver (sil'vtr), ». nnd n. [Also dial. (Sc.) 
f iller; < ME. film; filvcrc, sclrcr, sulvcr, scolvcr, 

< AS. scolfur, scalier, slot for, scolofor (srolfr-) 
Mercian sglfur (for ’silfor, liko scale for 'site). 
Sliver, money, = OS. silubhar, silufar - OFries. 
setorer, sclrtr, scirir, silver = Ml), silver, D. :il- 
ver - MLG. silver, sulvcr, LG. silver, siilvcr, suf- 
fer = OHG. eilaliar, silbar, MHG. G. silber, 
silver, money. : Ieel. sil/r = Sw. silfver = Dan. 
sole = Goth, silnbr, silver, = OBulg. sirebro, 
Btdg. srebro, strehrn = Serv. srebro — Bohem. 
str:hibro = Pol. srebro = Russ, serrbro = Lith. 
sidabras — Lett, siilrabs, sudrabs, silver. = Finn. 
silbba (< G.) : ulterior origin unknown; appar. 
not nnlndo-Eur. word (the Slav, forms aro proh. 
from the Teut.). An Indo-Eur. name, not 
found in Teut., appears in Ir. Gael, airgind, 
L. argentum, Gr. upjrpof, Skt. rnjata, silver, a 
name referring to its brightness or whiteness: 
see argent. Some attempt to connect silver 
with L. sulfur, sulphur (sco sulphur), others 
with Gr. cldiipo;, iron.] I. n. 1. Chemical svm- 
bol, Ag; atomic weight, 107.33. A motal of a 
white_color, having a specific gravity of 10.4 
to 10.7 (according as it is cast, rolled,’ or ham- 
mered), hnrder than gold, and softer than cop- 
per, haring a tenacity about oqual to that of 
gold, and melting at a temperature a littlo 
lower than copper. Its whiteness Is remarkable, 
that or tin alone among tho common metals nearly ap- 
proaching It; among tho rare metals, Iridium and lltli- 
jum are equal to Mlvcr In color ami luster. Silver errs- 
talllzea In the regular (isometric) system: hut, although 
native silver Is of frequent occurrence, distinct crystals 
nre very rare. Arborescent nnd Aliform shapes arc* most 
common, hut very large solid masses have been found. 
Silver occurs In n great variety of ores, being mineralized 
by sulphur, antimony, and arsenic, as well as by clilorfn, 
Iodine, nnd bromine. These ores are widely distributed 
orcr the world. Silver Is very commonly associated with 
lead ; and the common ore of the latter metal, galena, nl. 
ways contains some silver, and generally enough to mnko 
Its separation remunerative. Silver lias also been de- 
tected In the water of the ocean. The principal silver- 
producing regions nre the Andes and Cordilleras. From 
Peru and Bolivia came an immense supply of this metal 
during tho sixteenth nnd seventeenth centuries. Mexico 
has been a large producer of silver since tho middle of 
the sixteenth century. The mines of the Comstock lode 
at \ irglnla City, In Nevada, produced about $320,000,000 
worth of bullion from 1800 to 1600, about five twelfths of the 
raliie of which was silver. This metal has always been 
accounted “precious,’* and has been used for ornament 
and os a measure of vnltio from the earliest times of which 
there la any historical record. Its most marked point of 
Inferiority to gold, apart from color. Is Its liability to tar- 
nish when exposed to sulphurous emanations or brought 
into contact with nnythlngcontninlngsulphtir. Silver Is too 
soft to be used In the unalloyed condition. The ratio of sil- 
ver to copper In the silver coinage of England Is 92$ to 74 (or 
12Jtol); in that of Franco nnd the United States, 0 to 1; and 
In that of Prussia, 3 tol. The world’s production of silver, 
estimated in dollars (at the coining rate of $1.2029 per 
ounce), has Increased from $30,000,000 In 1870 to $210,000,- 
000 In 1801. In the United States the production Increased 
from $41,000,000 In 1870 to $82,000,000 In 1802. In 1893 it 
was $77,000,000, in 1804 $04,000,000, In 1895 about $00,000,- 
000, ant! In 1890 about $70,000,000. From the foundation 
of the government until 1873, when the free coinage of 
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and 1800 over $300,000,000 have been coined, but only 
about $00,000,000 are in circulation. (See silver certificate , 
below.) The total amount of silver purchased by the gov- 
ernment from Feb. 12, 1873, to Nov. 1, 1893 (when the pur- 
chase act of 1890 was repealed), was 400,984,889 ounces, at 
ft cost of $508,933,975. Political ngitation for the resump- 
ofthe free coinage of silver at the existing ratio (about 
10 to 1) has been carried on vigorously in tlio "West and 
South since about 1878; and in 1890 the Democratic party 
made this the chief plank in its platform, and was de- 
feated on this issue. 

2. Silver coin; lienee, money in general. 

No thi evcecutors wel bisett the silucr that thow hem 
louest. Piers Plowman (B), v. 200. 

3. Silverware; tableware of silver; plate; a 
silver vessel or utensil.— 4. In pliotog., a salt 
of silver, as tho nitrate, bromide, or chlorid. 


which three sails are of fundamental imnor- ? per haps by some misapprehension of Sell 
tanco as nlinfowuririp n „ Anto ^ c her s (1778) specific name, just cited; but this is adisti: 

q *i • P U0t0 o ri }P‘ 11c sensitizing agents. — -5. species of a different genus, and one in which the silv 
bomethincr rfisemhlTTifT siIt-ai-- i, nn hioni- v n «-«u n « * /-» x. 


Something resembling silver; something hav- 
ing a luster liko silver. 

Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, 

In slumber clos’d her silver streaming eyes. 

Fenton, in Tope's Odyssey, i. 46-1. 

Aluminium silver. See aluminium — Antimonial sil- 
ver. Samo as dyscrasilc.— Bismuth silver. Same as 
argentobismutite.— Black sliver, brittle silver ore. 
Same as eteyhanitc.— Bromic silver. Samo as bromyritc. 
—Clerk of the king’s silver. See clerk. 
silver. See cloth. — Fulminating silver, 
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instruments, toys, etc. It yields resin, tar, and the Stras- 
burg turpentine. This is the “noble fir” ( edler Tannen - 
baum ) of the Germans. The silver fir of the Alleghany re- 
gion, etc., is A. balsamea , mostly called balsam or balm-of- 
Gilead fir. It is a moderate-sized tree, its twigs sought for 
scented cushions, its bark secreting Canada balsam (see 
balsam), also the source of spruce-gum. Pacific North 
America presents several noble silver firs, as A. grandis. 
the white fir of Oregon bottom-lands, and A. nobilis anu 
A. magnifica, the red firs of the mountains of Oregon and 
California, all trees between 200 and 300 feet in height.— 
Silver fox, the common red fox, Vulpes fulvus, in a mala* 
nistic variation, in which the pelage is black or blackish, 
overlaid with hoary or silver-gray ends of the longer hairs. 
It is an extreme case of the range of variation from the 
normal color, of which the cross-fox is one stage. It oc- 
curs in the red foxes of both America and Europe, espe- 
cially in high latitudes, and constitutes the Canis or 
Vulpes argenlatus or argenteus of various authors. The 
silver fox has sometimes been defined wrongly as a vari- 
ety of the gray fox of the United States ( Urocyon cinereo- 

f Schre- 
distinct 

black variation is not known to occur. Compare cut un- 
der cross-fox. 

While the Cross and Black and Silver Foxes are usually 
considered as different varieties, they are not such in the 
classificatory sense of that term, any more than are the 
red, black, or white wolves, the black marmots, squirrels, 
The proof of this is in the fact that one or both of 


plosive powder formed by heating an aqueous solution 
of silver nitrate with strong nitric acid and alcohol.— 
German silver, a white alloy of copper, zinc, and nickel, 
used ns a cheap substitute for silver, and as a superior 
article for plated ware, being covered with Bilver by 
plating as is the cheaper Britannia metal. The rela- 
tive proportions of the metals In the alloy called Gcr- 
mnn silver vary considerably, according to the desire of 
the manufacturer to produce a cheaper or more expen- 
sive article. The commonest kind contains about eight 
parts of copper, two of nickel, and three to five of zinc. A 
liner kind of nlloy is obtained by adding more nickel ; the 
metal is then less liable to tarnish, ami the resemblance 
to silver in color and luster is moro striking. Nickel is a 
much more expensive metal than copper, and very much 
more so than zinc. SeomVAcf.— King^s silver, (n) A name 
given to silver used in England from about 1700 to 1720 
for plate of an unusually high standard : apparently intro- 
duced by workmen from the continent, and abandoned 
because not sufficiently hard and durable. Compare ster- 
ling. (6) In old Fug. law, a payment made to the king for 
liberty to abandon or compromise tho judicial proceeding 
for the conveyance of property called a fine. Also called 
postfine. Sec find, 3, and compare primer fine (under 
pnmer). — Mock silver, a whlto nlloy allied to speculum- 
metal and Britannia inetal ; pewter. It Is compounded of 
copper, tin, nickel, zinc, lead, nnd other metals.— Mosaic 
silver, a compound made of bismuth nnd tin melted to- 
gether, with the addition of quicksilver, used ns a silver 
color. Thomas, Med. Diet. — Nitrate of silver. See m’- 
tratc.— Old sliver, In silversmiths’ work, silver to which 
an appearance of age has been imparted by applying a 
mixture of graphite nnd Borne fatty matter and cleaning 
off with blotting-paper.— Oxidized sliver. See oxidize. 
—Red or ruby silver. Same as j>rou*f»tennd pyrargyritc. 
—Shoe of silver. See shoe i. — To think one’s penny 
silver. See penny.— Vitreous silver, argentite or sil- 
ver-glance. 


the "varieties” occur in the same litter of whelps from 
normally colored parents. They have no special distribu- 
iim .n-mnimn. *i° n » though, on the whole, both kinds are rather north- 
erl y than otherwise, the Silver Fox especially so. 

• 1 vir? ev Coue * 071 d Harrow, Wheeler’s Expl. "West of the 100th Me- 

, a Ten ex- [ridian, V. 63. 

Silver gar. Sec gad.— Silver glass. See glass.— sil- 
ver grebe, a misnomer of the red-throated diver or loon, 
Colymbus (or Urinator) septentrionalis. — Silver hake, 
heather, lace. See the nouns.— Silver Ink. See<?o(d 
ink, under inkl.— Silver longe, the namaycush, or great 
lake-trout. See cut under lake-trout . — Silver luster. 
Same as platinum luster (which see, under luster 2).— Sil- 
ver maple. Sco maplci.— Sliver moth. See silver-moth, 
2.— Silver perch, pheasant, pine, plover, pomfret, 
poplar. See the nouns.— Sliver point, a point or pen- 
cil of silver (somewhat like the “ever-pointed” pencil), 
formerly much used by artists for making studies and 
sketches on a prepared paper; also, the process of mak- 
ing such sketches. 


The beautiful head in silver-point which appeared in 
“ The Graphic Arts ” . . . was executed expressly for that 
work, In deference to the example of the old masters who 
used silver-point so much. The Portfolio, No. 234, p. 101. 
Silver powder, a powder made of melted tin and bismuth 
combined with mercury: used in jnpanning.— Silver 
rain, in pyrotcchny, a composition used in rockets and 
bombs. It is made in small cubes, which nre set free in 
the air, nnd In burning emit a white light as they fall.— 
Silver Band, a fine sharp sand of a silvery appearance, 
used for grinding lithographic stones, etc.— Silver side, 
the choicer part of a round of beef. 

Lift up the lid and stick the fork into the beef — such 
a beautiful bit of beef, too : silverside — lovely! 

Bcsant and Bice, This Son of Vulcan, i. C. 
Silver string, wedding, etc. See the nouns.— Silver- 
top palmetto. See palmetto.— Silver trout. See trout. 
— Silver wattle, an Australian species of acacia, Acacia 
dealbata.— Silver Whiting, the surf-whiting. See whit- 
tng . — The Silver doors or gates. See the royal doors, 
under door.— The SUver State, Nevada. 

a. 1. Made of silver; silvern: as, n silver 'mHG s ^ vere .'J. (= D. ver- 


II. 

cup; silver coin or money.— 2. Pertaining or 
relating to silver; .concernod with silver; pro- 
ducing silver: as, silver legislation; a (Con- 
gressional) silver hill; the silver men; the 
silver States. — 3. Resembling silver; hnving 
somo of tho characteristics of silver; silverv. 

( rt ) White liko silver; ol n shining white line: ns, title- 
willow (so called In allusion to tho Bilvery leaves); si 'l- 
ver dew (referring to the nppenramo of dew In the early 
morning). (6) Ilaving a pale luster or a soft splendor. 

Yon silver beams. 

Sleep they less sweetly on the cottage thatch 
Than on the dome of kings ? 

Shelley, Queen Mnb, Hi. 

(c) Bright; lustrous; shining; glittering. 

Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden hairs. 

Shak., C. of E., III. 2. 48. 

(d) Hnving n soft nnd clenr tone, like that fancifully or po- 
etically attributed to a silver hell, or n liar of silver when 
struck. 

When griping grief the heart doth wound, . . . 

Then muRfc with her silver sound — 

Why “silver sound?” Shak., R. nnd J., iv. 5. 130. 

(e) Soft; gentle; quiet; peaceful. 

His lord in silver slumber lay. 

Spenser, V. Q., VI. , vil. 19. 

Bland SUver BilL Sec lill'i.— SUver age. See ages in 
mythology and history (u), under age.— Silver bronze a 
kind of bronze-powder used in printing and in other ways 
to produce a silver color.— SUver certificate. See gold 
and silver certificates , under cert ificatc.— Silver chick- 
weed. See Paronychial, 2.— Silver cochineal. See 
cochineal, 1.— SUver chub. Same as fall-fish.— SUver 
daric. Sec daric. — SUver fir, a coniferous tree of the ge- 
nus Abies; specifically, A. alba ( Pima Picea, A.pcdinata): 

so called from the two silvery lines on the under side of the silverback (sil ' v6r-bnk). n Tho knot or 

leaves. Itlsanntlvcofthomountainsofccntrnlandsouth. rnTintn n x , i n^- 
ern Europe, planted elsewhere. It grows from 80 to 120 or ^y nut 9> . a hJlnci pipei. See cut under Tringa. 
even 200 feet high. Its timber is soft, tough, and clastic of J Ipswich, Mnssnehusotts.] 
a crcamy-white color, useful for many building nnd cabl- Silver-barred (sil' v6r-))iird), a. Barred with 

net purposes, for making tho sounding-boards of musical Bilvery color.- silver-barred moth, Sankia argen- 


si lb cm, G. vcr-silbcm = Sw. 
for-silfra = Dan. for-solvc, plate); from the 
noun.] I, trails. 1. To cover the surface of 
with a coat of silver ; silver-plate ; as, to silver 
a dinl-plato. 

On a tribunal silver’d* 

Cleopatra nnd himself in chairs of gold 
V. r ere publicly enthroned. 

Shak., A. andC., Hi. 6. 3. 

2. To cover with anything resembling silver 
in color and luster; specifically, to coat with 
tin-foil nnd quicksilver, as a looking-glass. 

The horizon-glass (of the sextant] is divided into two 
parts, of which the lower one is silvered, the upper half 
being transparent. Fcivcomb and Holden , Astron., p. 93. 

3. To adorn with mild or silver-like luster ; give 
a silvery sheen to. 

The loveliest moon that ever silver’d o’er 
A shell for Neptune’s goblet. Keats, Endymion, i. 
The moonlight silvered the distant hills, and lay, white 
almost as snow, on the frosty roofs of the village. 

Longfellow, Kavanngh, vi. 

4. To make hoary ; tinge with gray. 

It fids beard] was, as I have seen it in bis life, 

A sable silver’d. Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 242. 

nis head was silver’d o’er with age. 

Gay, Shepherd and Philosopher. 
Silvered glass. Seo glass. 

II. in trans. To assume tho appearance of 
silver in color; become of a silvery whiteness. 
[Rare.] 

All the eastern sky began to silver and shine. 

L. Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 409. 



silver-barred 

tula, a British species.— Silver-barred sable, a British 
pyralid moth, Ennychia cingulate*. 
silver-bass (sil'ver-bns), n. The mooneye, or 
toothed herring, Hyotlon terghus. See cut un- 
der mooneye. [Local, U. S.J 
silver-bath (sil # ver-ba th), «. 1. In photog., n 

solution of silver nitrate, used especially for 
sensitizing collodion plates or paper for print- 
ing. — 2. A dish or tray for the use of such a 
solution. That for plates is usually n flat, *Ki*p pli«* 
vessel inclosed ami supported nearly upright in a wooden 
box. The plate is immersed and removed by mean* of a 
skeleton “dipper.” 

silver-beater (sir vcT-bo'tcr), n. One who pre- 
pares silver-foil by beating. Compare gnhl- 
bcater. 

silverbell (sil'ver-bcl), ». A name common to 
the shrubs or small trees of the genus llnlrsia, 
natural order Styraccic; the snowdrop-tree. See 
JIalC'tia . 

silverhell-tree (sil'vor-bel-trc). «. Same ns 
silrcrbctl. 

silverherry (sil'vor-ber'i), fi. A shrub, KUrag- 
nu* argentea, found from Minnesota westward. 
It prow « six or el?ht feet lilsrh, uprrnd* by stolon*, bn the 
Ionics 9llvery*«curfy and somewhat ru«tv lune.ath. and 
bears frncmnt flower* which nr*' *dhcr) w ithoiit nnd pale* 
i cl low within, and siher> edible IktHc* wldch are said lo 
be a principal food of the prairie-chicken In the North- 
wc-t 

silverbill (sil'ver-bil), ». One of sundry In- 
dian and African birds of the genu* Mtnna ; a 
waxbill. ns the Java sparrow. /'. SeliUr, 
silver-black (siFvcr-blak), a. Si I very -black: 
black silvered over with hoary-white: ns, the 
silrt r-llaek fox. See silver for, under stiver, 
silver-boom (sirvcr-boin), fi. [I), ciUerbo om.] 
Same ns silr< r-tne. 

silver-bracts (siFver-br.ikN), «. \ whitened 

succulent plant, ('otyhdfu i (J\iclyphytum) Irae- 
from Itairil. It is of orunnu'iitnl use. 
childly in geometrical beds, 
silver-bush (•drver-buslO.ii. An elegant legu- 
minous shrub. AnthyUh JlarlaMori *, of south- 
ern Furope. It lias yellow llowers and silvery 
pinnate h aves, suggesting this name mid that 
of Jupil r '-It ant. 

silver-buskined (sirver-bus'kindl, < 1 . Having 
buskins adorned with silver. 

Fair rilcrrJ m’.w.W njmph*. n Arndr*. J ra 

silverchaln (‘•il'v* r-chitn), n. The common lo- 
cu-d-tr* e, liofiiuitt /*.w lufiicnciit : imitated from 
gall Mc/ioin, a name of the laburnum. Jinttnx 
aiut Ilodauil, Kng. Plant Xnnic-. 
silver-cloud (sil'vi r-khmdi, n. A Hriti-hmoth, 
Xylorntyt > * •>!’ * jnnllori'. 

silver-duckwing (Ml'v.r-duk'wing), a. Not- 
ing a beautiful \arictyof the « xhibitiori game- 
fowl. The co k hi* •ihrry-wliltf ruck nnd hi<*V, tt wirp 
fhowlnp th<- •.»c-tU<d duikwpp mirkbip, with tlWtry 
b'W, met tllh**hlu< bar, aiu! whit*- i-n> eu **-«-«>ndari*-*. 
bh< k brent, ii fid* r y*irt *. nm! tall. The hm I* * f a d* li- 
cit* Ij fu n< II* <1 a*l.t n era a, w Uh dark* r tail. Mi* k-«?rij« >1 
sib* r h ickl* », nml »xlr:i<»ti brent The h are dirk a;; 1 
th* *><*r*d Th* iilb>w- f r p' l b ti d’lfkwlnp f'iwl |««f 
similar ( i*l**r»ti*)*i, bat w ith )< II *w or orai.jrc ef differ* at 
fh »«l«'s In Tiller of tie filter or w Idle. 

silver-eel (mFv*' r-t*l), n. 1. The snlwr-fish or 
cutlas-tidi, Trirhiuru* Upturn'. A No called m7- 
rt ry hnxrtail. [Texas,] — 2. The common cel, 
when noticeably pale or silvery, 
silverer (sil'ver-or), u. One who silver* : espe- 
cially, a person employed in silvering glass. 

hr. Arkle exhibited n man a - * d »ixty two.nb- king pli'i 
nlrrrrr, w h > w it the tubjut ef ru« rc*irlnt tr* m»»r*. 

l.‘ltwr\ !*■'■», I. CU. 

silveretto (»i!-vo-ret'), i*. [< m7 rer 4- -Wf/\] 

A fancy breed of dome-tic pigeons, 
silvereye {Ml'vor-i). n. A bird of the genus 
Zottfrop'*, of which there arc many specie*,, 
whose leading common color-mark i * a white 
eye-ring: a white-eve. See cut tinder Zo\ tr rap*. 

I’d me»t Kn-dbh iking p**»iplr Inrark'U* part* of the 
world th*; proahfit *j>-ch* of 3^»*trn>pi !* c*>rnmetdy 
called “ Wlutc *.*}**,' or >\/rer-yr/*-, from the future b* fore 
uiefitlorud. Sr\c*<n\, Ihicjc. It rlt , XXIV. s.M. 

silver-fern (rirv* r-fern), n. One of numerous 
ferns in w’hich the under surface of the frond 
is covered with a white or silvery powder, a*? 
in many species of Xntlu>rld;nxa nml 
tjrnmir.t . Compare poltl-Ont. For cuts, 
(iynntnyntinntr and X otho’chUrnn. 
silverfin (sil # v»T-fin), ». A minnow of the ge- 
nus Xotropi't, as .V. i chipptei, of the fresh waters 
of North America. 

Bilverfish (sil'ver-fish), n. 1. An artificial va- 
riety of the goldfish, Carajtsiu't atirntus f more 
or less nearly colorless, or with silvery-white 
instead of red scales on much or all of the body. 
— 2. A sand-sinelt oratherine; any fish of the 
family Atherinid.r : same ussilcintitlts. — 3. The 
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silver-plater 


bream Xotemiqonus chrysolcucus. See cut under This picture is remarkable for its bi oad and pure jrtf- 
shincr. — 4. Tho tarpon (or tarpuin) or jewfish, ymnw. Athen.mm, Jan. 7, ISS3, p. 22. 

Mr galops atlanticus or M. thrissoidcs. Also silvering (sil'ver-ing), n. [Verbal n. of silver, 
sabalo, savnnilla. See cut under tarpon . — 5. **.] 1. The art or practice of covering anv- 

The characinoid Curimatus argentrus, inhabit- thing with silver, or with a bright-shining white 


ing the fresh waters of Trinidad. — 6. Any spe- 
cies of Lcpisma, as L. saccharina or L. domes- 



tiro, a thysnnurom* insect occurring in houses 


and damaging book**, wall-paper, etc. Sec* /./•- * tM * ‘ IJI,. 1 * , r / yrt' 

i. A l-o .-nll.-.l i-all.wi-r,-!,. I,ri<tlrt„it, M- sUverlcss C-il v.-r-lo,), « [< Ml.. . 

tint, furniture.).,,,,, ofr, r-r».f7:, ,,lr, r;ntch, it,,,,. r ' r r " : < ”' rc r + Hnvin « no f 

f r, «»l mnnoy; irnportinioiis. 


surface like that of silver; also, a sensitizing 
with a salt of silver, as in photography. — 2. 
Silver or plating laid on any surface. 

A silver cheese-toaster with three tonemes, an ebony 
handle, nrul rilrrring at the end. StrrU, Tatler, >*o. 245. 
Amalgam silvering. Sec amaljam. 
silverite (sil'vtr-it), «. [< silver + -f/fS.] One 
who favors the free use of silver as money 
funnily with gold ; a bimetallist: specifically, in 
U. S. polities , one who advocates the free coin- 
age of silver, particularly one who desires free 
coinage at the existing ratio with gold (about 
1G to 1). 

The attempt h made to cast a slur upon the tilcrritn 
by calllns them intlatlonlsU, 03 if to be an intlationht were 
the greatest of monetary sins. Science, VII. 2*?7. 

silverize (sirver-Tz), r. /. : pret. and pp. silrrr- 
iztdy ppr. silveriring. [< silver + -ice.] Same 
an silver. 

" hen like rure shall tilurrizr thy Trc««e. 

S'jlcertrr, tr. of I»e Knur's Qumlrains of Pibrac, st. 111). 

silver-king (siTver-king). fi. The tarpon. Me - 
galops at Ian liens or thrissoides. 
silver-leaf (sil # Ver-lef), «. 1. The thinnest 
kind of silver-foil. — 2. A name of the bufTal')- 
berry (Shrphrrdia argentea), of the queenV-de- 
Iiglit (Stillingia sylratica), and of the Japanese 
nnd Chinese plant Smrrin Kmnpferi, var. argrn- 
tra . — 3. Tim white poplar. Seeno/dr/r. 
silver-leafed (sil'v»’r-left), a. Haring leaves 
with one or both sides silvery.— silver-leafed 
linden. See tiniten. 

si l verier, srl- 
silvor; with* 


lie s/'nt*' linn forth ulurrlrt In a ?*»mcr ramcment. 

/Y*»r* Plmrmnn (C), x. 119. 


silver-foil (sil'vrr-foil), i». silver beaten thin, 
silver-gilt (**irv»’r-gi!t). />. 1. Silver covered 

with gilding: n!**.», gild* d articles of silver.— silverling (mI ver-lmg), n. [Karly mod. E. 
2. A clone imitation of real gilding. tna«le by *d nr ling (= I), zilrcrling =r f». silb'rhng); < sil- 


nppl\ ing *-ilver-b‘af,btirni‘-li ing tlie ‘■tirfncc, am! 
then coating with a transparent yellow lacijiu r. 

silver-glance (*-il'vi‘r-glan>')* »»• Native silver 

Milphid. S»*c argmtitr, 

silver-grain ("irver-grim), «. Ill lot,, the ^hill- 
ing plat* <>( pari*ncl;\matous tL-ue (medul- 
lary r.iy*.) M*t*n in tin* stems of exogenous wood 
when tin-** st**ms are cut in a longitudinal 
radial direction. 11 **t arr tl.*- llttlr IL-ht^-* !.*rr*I . r 
brljt.t thi* vlrr tn r\» k niit'!** <jtnrtrr**J • ik, a*i-l 

tl.** 1 i V ** tl.* Ir i Id* t bruit), a* .] Ar ih**f» |*rt:*d In ciM- 

k. Sr,, ,<< *e // ;r»; r*t* f, u •’*!■- 


r*r + An old standard of value in sil- 

ver: a piece of silver money: in the pa tenge 
cited from the Uible, either a -hekel or a half- 
shekel. 

llnr Isavr I pur*t thrlr piltr)' 

J tart, t re, Jew « f Malta. I. 1. 

Tlirrr wrr** a thon*and x|m*i at a tl,nu a nn*l rilrerlinat. 

I«-u'aU.'*rt. 

The can*;n’fl talk ab*mt “the c**n«**r a.*i*l olh e branch 
•tamj-**! uj-»*j a f hekrl ” I» aa nnwamnte! a* Mi name 
t‘ r the n7r**rfi»*» nf the tralt*>r (Judi«k 

.V. rtjwf (,* , 7th s*t., v. r*v.. 


nrt.w* rk. Set* »•*■ r*t* f. u**dT »nef«.Ttn;. , ... . ... . . . T •, 

8iivcr-Krass(‘ii'v.-r.Krf„).».. i . s*-*' /*/ iitiiri ,. — s M^. cr _ 1 y { - lL 'I’T:, 1 ’ V =7: f r l _ c 5 ’ !ri r A : A 1 k0 

2. A variety of a multiform -p* < i* of mead«>w 


silv 


gra**-, /’«**! r.v */of*»»rf, « »f Au-tntlia, Tasmania, 
ami Ni*w Z* alatul. 

silver-gray (**)!' v. r-grii'), a. ami n. I. a. Of a 
color prtMiiceil by ati intimate combination of 
black nml silvery whit**; -ilverv c*r lu**trnti*« 
gray, a** hnir. fur, **r cloth. 

# Tl.en netrr rhllllr.^ t. uch ef Time 
W ill t*irn It niter gran. 

r rr.r.* » 'n, the ItlnslcL 
Sllver-KTay fox, the »llxrr f<*x (which »*-*-, tinder niter). 
— Ellver-gray rabbit, a *M* rr-«prl • 

II. i*. 1. A silver-gray c**lor. — 2. [cop.] 
In S.)\<t„ one t»f n bo«lv of oon*-ervativ»* 


•r, a** regard** cither appearance or tone. 

I>rt me w |jw* f)*f thl* li«»n<»urabK* d- 


That nlc'rt'/ *b -t h j n>^rr«* «<n tin cli* tl*. 

S .\' xi . K. J.d.n, a. 2. 4*k 
s'ltuni’* aol-e th**r» frmn 
Crew up like ergan, that ln ^im anew 
I tj* strain, wh**n *<thrr l’.anu'>',|*-«. »ti>pt short, 
the illntmM air ilbratlnc rlreri ■/. 

Krati, Hyperion. 1L 

silver-mill (sirver-mil), »i. The mill, or metal- 
lurgical plant, u-***I in treating silver ores by 
either the xvet or the dry' prove**-, 
silver-moth (pirver-moth), f». 1. A geornetrid 
moth. Jlapta nttnrfdM. — 2. Tlie bri-tlctail. See 
I.rpi'vta, ami cut under siln rf.'h. 


Whig** who acted togetln-r f**r sojm* time after silvern (sil'veni), a. [< ML. M7rrna, sflrrrn, 
the general disintegration < • f tin* Whig party sndrent, < AS. sylfrrn . stoffrtn (— OS. siluhrin, 
f*dlow itig it** nvcn\ helming defeat in the na- m7/f fr«n = OFri****.’ selrirn == Ml), silrtren. I). n7- 


tional deetion of lsVJ: said t** b«* *-o called 
from the silver-gray hair of their leader*. Abo 
Stiff rtf ilray. 

Th>* c**t.«*TvatiTi* W’Mt-% the cvcallrd Sile^r Grant, bad 
(Upj«>rtr*l thrm out «>f fnr «>f the It* publican*. 

II. r***» //•//*. Con*?. HI*?. (Iran*.), V. c**\ 
In r.Ti tlirj {the American*} wrrr b ln*-,l by tbr Silrrry 
whom Mr. KIHunirr ws* unable* t*> piidr Into on. 
either bartx*r. T.W. Larre* M«-rn Tliurb*w W ret!, p *gj|. 

silver- ground (sirver-grouml), a. Having a 
silvery grouml-color: a**, the .*i7rrr-*;reomd car- 
;>**t, a Iiriti^h moth, Mflanipp*- montanata. 


rervn = OIICJ. silbcrin, >f//*iria. MUG. * i fieri n, 
C». sill* rn — Pan. s~drrrnr == (Soth. silulrrin<). 
of silver, < ,»**> l/or, silver: sec silver ami -/V-.] 
Made of or resembling silver: having any char- 
acteristic of or analogy to silver: ns “speech 
is silvern, **il<*tice golden.” 

S3 rem eratora no lonr* r entertain gentle and perfumed 
bcarvrs with prediction* of it* failurr. 

-t. Pl.rlp*, My Study, p. 37. 
spirit of dreams and rilrern memories 
iK'Ucalr Sleep. 

T. II. .IWnVA, Inuvatlon to Sleep. 


Silver-haired (siFver-hanp, u. Ilavinglmirof silver-owl (‘•iFvtr-oul), n. Tlie barn-owl: so 
th»* color of silver; having white or lustrous called from it*< whit**ncs-i. See cut umler barn- 

gr.iv hair. oirl. 

silverhead (siFver-hed), «. Tin* silver chick- silver-paper (sil'ver-pa'per), fi. White tissue- 
weed, l*aronyehia argyronnna. paper of g**o*l quality. 

silver-headed (siFver-h***l'c‘d ), a. 1. Having silver-plated (sil'vef-pla 'ted), a. IMnted with 
a silver head, n*< a cane. — 2. Same a*»yi/ivr- silver. See plate, r. f., and plaid trarc (under 
/mired. plated). 


Mr*. Skew toil 
/✓d'W butler. 


. . . dapped into thi* house a o7o*r* silver-plater (siFver- planter), n. One who 
I heir iv*, Ivindwy an*l Son. xxx. pj a tes metallic articles with a coating of silver. 


silveriness (siFver-i-nes), «. The state or char- 
acter of being silvery. 


plate 

either by direct application or by electrical 
deposition. 



silver-print 

silver-print (sil'v6r-print), v. A photographic 
positive made on paper sensitizedby a sil versa It. 
silver-printing (sirver-prin^ting), n. In pho- 
toy., the production of prints by the agency of 
a salt of silver as a sensitizer ; especially, any 
ordinary “printing out** process in which the 
picture is immediately visible without develop- 
ment, as upon albumin-paper, 
silver- shafted (sirv^r-shaFted), a. Carrying 
silver arrows: an epithet of Diana. 

JTence had the huntress Dian her dread how, 

Fair silccr-shaflcd queen, for ever chaste. 

J tilton, Ooinus, 1. 442. 
silver-shell (?il'v6r-shel), ». A gastropod, 
Anomia ephippium: so called from its glisten- 
ing white color. S *'<? Anoniia. Also called yold- 
shctl , dink-shell, and jinylc-shcll. 
silversides (sil'vcr-sidz), n. A silverfish, sand- 
smelt, or athcrine ; any percesocine fish of the 
family A thrrimdx, having a silvery stiipe along 
the sides. The most abundant species along the Atlan- 
tic coast of the United States is ilcnidia notata, also called 



Silversides or Sand smelt {Menutia ttetata). 

friar, tailor, and tinker, 5 inches long, of a transparent 
greenish color with silver hand. The brook-sllversides is 
a graceful little fresh-water fish, Labidesthes sicculus, 3J 
Indies long, of ponds nnd streams from New York nnu 
Michigan to the Mississippi valley (see skipjack). 

silversmith (sil'v6r-smith), n. Ono whoso oc- 
cupation it is to work in silver, ns in tlio manu- 
facture of articles in silver. Compnro goldsmith 
nnd coppersmith. 

silver-solder (sil'vtr-sod'Gr), n. A solder for 
uniting objects of silver. It varies in composition, 
nnd is accordingly termed hnrd.hardevt, or raft. Ilanlnltcr- 
toldcr consists of three parts of sterling silver nnd one of 
brass wire, Hardert rilrer-toltler is made of four parts of 
fine silver and one of copper. Soft tilrer-uMcr consists 
of two parts of line silver and one of brass wire, to which 
arsenic is sometimes added to give greater whiteness nnd 
fusibility. 

silverspot (sil.'v&r-spot), «. A silver-spotted 
butterlly, ns a fritillary of tlio genus Argynttis 
and related forms. 

silver-spotted (sil'vir-spot'ed), a. Marked 
with spots of silvery color: said especially of 
certain butterflies thus spotted on tlio under 
sido of tlio wings. Comparo silrer-striped, sil- 
rer-studded, silver-washed. 

silver-sprig (sil'ver-sprig), n. The pelt of n sil- 
ver-haired variety of the common rabbit, Lcpus 
cunictilus; also, such a rabbit. 

The true silver grey rabbits — rffrrr rjrri'js, they call 
them — do you know that the skins of those filter sprigs 
are worth any money? 

.1/ its Edyeirorth, The Will, I. (Dunes.) 

'silver-standard (sil'vi'r-stnn'dilrd), a. Using 
silver money alone as full legal tender. Tlio sil- 
ver-standard countries are Mexico, Central America, Co- 
lombia, Bolivia, Ecuador, India, Chinn, IIong-Kong nnd 
Straits Settlements, nnd Cochin Chinn. Countries having 
nominally at least a double standard (gold mid silver) are 
the United States, Haiti, Uruguay, Argentine Itcpnhllc, 
Venezuela, France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Greece, 
Spain, Servin, Bulgaria, Netherlands, Algeria, Tunis, Java, 
Philippine IsiandB, and Hawaii. Many of these, ns the 
United States, are practically on a gold basis. Sec {/old- 
standard. 

silver-stick (sil'v6r-stik), n. In England, an 
officer of the royal palace, so called from tlio 
silvered wand which is his badge. 

silver-striped (sil'vfcr-stript), a. Striped with 
silvery color: as, the silver-striped lmwk-moth, 
nUcphiht Jivornim, a rare British species. 

silver-studded (sil'vt-r-stud'ed), a. Studded 
with silvery markings: as, tlio silver-studded 
butterfly, Pohjommatus alcon. 

silvertail (sil'vtr-tal), it. Same as silverfish, 6. 

silver-thistle (sil* v6r-this'l), it. A herbaceous 
plant. Acanthus spinnsus, the traditional model 
of tlio architectural acanthus. Seo Acanthus, 
1 and 4. ANo called silvery thistle. 

silver-tongue (sil'vOr-tung), n. Tlio song-spar- 
row of tho United Statos, Melospiza fasciata or 
mclodia. Cottcs. 

silver-tongued (sil'vir-tungd), a. Having a 
smooth tonguo, or fluent, plausildo, or convin- 
cing speech ; oloquent. 

silver-top (sil'vdr-top), n. A diseaBO n fleeting 
grasses. See tho quotation. 

Professor Herbert Osborn . . . Baid the silver-top In grass 
la n whitening of tlio upper portion of tlio stalk, especially 
tiic head, which withers without maturing Bccd, Mcro- 
myza, Chlorops, nnd Thrips have been credited with being 
the cause of the mischief. Professor Comstock has shown 
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that Limotlirips poapliagua is often the cause. The injury 
may result from any attack upon the juicy base of the ter- 
minal node that cuts off tile ilow of sap to the head. 

-timer. Eat., October, 1890, p. 970. 

silver-tree (sil'ver-tro), it. 1. Seo Lcucaden- 
dron. Also silver-boom. — 2: An Australian for- 
est-treo, Tarrietia Argyrodcndron. 
silver-vine (sil'v&r-vln), n. See Scindapsits. 
Silverware (sil'v6r-war), n. Collectively, man- 
ufactures of silver; especially, articles for tho 
table or other domestic use made of silver, 
silver- washed ( sil'vfer-wosht), a. Colored as if 
washed over with silver ; frosted ; hoary ; pru- 
inose: as, the silver-washed fritillary, Argynnis 
paphia , a British butterfly. 

Sllverweed (sil'ver-wed), n. 1. A plant, Po- 
tent ilia Anserine, having pinnate leaves covered 
beneath with silvery-silky down. It is a tufted 
herb, emitting runners which root nt the nodes and send 
up peduncles hearing a single yellow flower. It is com- 
mon in tiic northern Old World, nnd fa found in marshes, 
on river-hanks, etc., northward in North America. 

2. A plant of tho eonvolvulnceons genus Argy- 
rcia, containing some 30 chiefly East Indian and 
Malayan species. They are climbing or rarely almost 
erect shrubs, ticaring showy ptimie or rose-colored flowers 
with funnel-shaped corolla, and having tho foliage often 
white-pubescent beneath. 

silver-white (sil'ver-liwit), n. A very pure 
form of whito lead. Also called Chinese white 
and Kremnitz white. 

silver-witch (sil'vfcr-wich), n. Same as silver- 
fish, C. Also written silver witch. 

Sllverwood (sil'vCr-wud), ». A tree of tho ge- 
nus .1 louriria. Gucttarda argentea of tlio Ettbi- 
acct r and Cascaria liclioidcs of the Samydttccic 
are also so named. [West Indies.] 
silver-work (sil'v6r-w6rk), n. Ornamental 
work in silver in general; vessels, ntensils, etc., 
made of silver. 

silvery (sil'viv-i), a. [< silver + -i/ 1 .] 1. Be- 
sprinkled, covered with, or containing silvor. — 
2. Having the qualities, or some of tho quali- 
ties. of silver. Especially— (a) Having the lustrous 
whiteness of silver. (/>) Having a soft and musical sound, 
as that attributed to silver bells, (c) In zoiil., of n silvery 
color: aliining-uhltc or lionrj'l frosted; pruinose. (d) In 
hot., bhiiah-uhltc or gray with a metallic luster.— SU- 
very-arches, a British night-moth, Aplccla tinda.— 
SUvery gade, tlio mackcrel-mldgc.— Silvery gibbon, 
tile won-won, Ilylobctcs Ifucizcut. — Silvery gull Same 
ns herringrjuU.— silvery halrtail, mullet, shrew- 
mole, etc. See tlio nouns. — SUvery thistle. Sumo ns 
silecr-tUirtlc. 

silvestrite (sil-ves'trit), «. Seo sidcrazotc. 
Silvia, n. Seo Sylvia. Cuvier, 1800. 
silviculture, n. See sylviculture. 

Silvius (sil'vi-us), a. See Sylvius. 

Silybum (sil'i-bura), it. [NL. (Vnillaut, 1718), 
< L. silylmm, sillybus, < Gr. m'/Atylof (pi. ai/./.vfla), 
a kind of thistle, said to bo < Egyptian sobil. ] A 
genus of thistles, belonging to tho order Com- 
posit.r, tribe Cynaroideic, and subtribe Cardui- 
vac. It is characterized by flowers with n flnt bristly re- 
ceptacle, unequal simple pappus, smooth nml united llln- 
mentft, nnd a somewhat globular involucre with its nu- 
merous overlapping outer bracts splny-fringcd nt tlio base, 
and tipped with a long, stiff, awl-shaped, spreading spine. 
Thu only species, N. jVari7rnum(thc inllk-tlilstic), a smooth, 
erect perennial with lnrge purple solitary ami terminal 
llower-hcads, is a native of the Mediterranean region, ex- 
tending from Spain to southern Russia, occurring as a 
weed in cultivated grounds northwnnl, and also found in 
ttic Himalayas. 

Sima, n. In arch., an erroneous spelling of cyma. 
Simaba (fii-ma'bil), «. [NL. (Aublet, 1775), from 
a native name in Guinnn.] A genus of polypota- 
lous trees and shrubs, of the order Simarubaecce 
nnd tribe Simarubcrc. It is characterized by flowers 
with small calyx of four or five imbricated sepals, the same 
number of spreading petnls and of lobes of the erect nar- 
row disk, twice as many stamens with their fllaments 
adnate to clonentcd scales, and a deeply parted ovary with 
four or five cells, ovules, nnd styles. There arc about 14 
species, natives of tropfcnl South America. They bear 
alternate pinnate leaves with entire coriaceous leaflets 
sometimes reduced to three or even to one. and loosely 
flowered panicles of small or medium-sized flowers. See 
cedron. 

simagret (sim'a-gtr), «. [< F. simagrcc (OF. 

cimagrcc, chimagrcc ); Gonova (linl. simagrie = 
Wall, simagraw, affected manners assumed to 
docoivo, grimaces : origin unknown.] A gri- 
inaco. [Raro.] 

Now In the crystal stream ho looks, to try 

nis rimngreg, nml rolls his glaring eye. 

llryden, tr. ot Ovid's Mctamorph., xili. .91, 

simart (si-miir'), n. [Also simarre, simarc, sa- 
marc, samarra, cimar, cymar, cymarr, < F. si- 
marre, samarre, OF. ehamarre, a looso nnd 
light gown, F. ehamarre, lacework, embroidery, 
= Pr. samarra = It. ciamarra, zamara, zamarra, 
zimarra, a night-robe; ef. dial. (Sardinian) ac- 
ciamarra, a sheepskin garment; < Sp. chamar- 
ra, zamarra, zamarro = Cat. samarra = Pg. 



Branch of Simaruba 
amara. with female flow- 
ers. u, a male flower; b, 
a female flower. 


simblot 

samarra, gamarra, a shepherd’s coat of sheep- 
skin, Sp. zamarro, a sheepskin; said to be of 
Basque origin.] A loose, light robe, worn by 
women: only in poetical use, without precise 
meaning. 

Her body shaded with a slight cymarr. 

Dry den, Cym. and Iph., 1. 100. 

The profusion of her sable tresses . . . fell down upon 
as much of a lovely neck and bosom as a simarre of the 
richest Persian silk . . . permitted to be visible. 

Scott, Ivanhoe, vii. 

simarret, »■ See simar. 

Simaruba (sim-a-ro'bji), n. [NL. (Aublet, 
1775), from a native name in Guiana for S. offi- 
cintdis; cf. Simaba.’] A ge- 
nus of polypetalous trees, 
type of the order Simaruha- 
cac and tribe Simarubcie. 

It is characterized by dioecious 
flowers with a small flve-lobed 
calyx, live petals surrounding a 
hemispherical and villous disk 
which bears ten stamens, or a 
deeply five-parted ovary with a 
single short style, a broad flve- 
lobed stigma, and five solitary 
ovules. It is closely allied to the 
w'ell-known genus Axlantus, but 
distinguished by a fruit of one to 
five sessile spreading drupes in- 
stead of as many thin wing-fruits. 

There are 3 or 4 species, natives 
of eastern parts of tropical Amer- 
ica, for which see mountain-dam- 
son, Quassia, paraiba , and para- 
dise-tree. They bear alternate and 
abruptly pinnate leaves, with en- 
tire coriaceous leaflets, nnd small flowers in axillary and 
terminal elongated branching panicles. 

Simarobaceae (sim^a-ro-ba'se-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(L. C. Eicliard, 1808)*,* < Simaruba + -rtcc/e.] An 
order of polypetalous trees, of the cohort Gcra- 
7i tales in the series Discijlorse , closely allied to 
tho order Rutacccc, from which it is distinguished 
by the usual presence of alternate leaves with- 
out glands, stamens each augmented by one or 
more scales, and hut a single ovule in each 
ovary-cell. It includes about 112 species, of about 30 
genera, mainly natives of warm climates, and classed in 
the two tribes Simarube/c nnd Picramnieic. They are 
mostly odorless trees or shrubs, with a hitter bark, alter- 
nate pinnate leaves without stipules, and usually small 
flowers, commonly axillary, panicled or racerned. See 
Quassia (with cut), tSYmflfccr, Axlantus, Samandttra, Ficric- 
rm, nnd ricramnia. 

simarubaceous (sinri'a-rij-ba'shius), a. Of or 
pertaining to, or belonging to, the Simarubaccx; 
typified by or like Simaruba. 

Simarube® (sim-a-ro'be-e), it. pi. [NL. (A. 
P. de Candolle, 1811), < Simaruba + -cic.] A 
tribe of polypetalous trees and shrubs, com- 
prising those genera of the order Simarubaccx 
which havo a lobed ovary like tho related Eu- 
taccx. It includes 21 genera, nearly all tropical nnd 
American, with one from the Mediterranean, tile dwarf 
Blirub Cncorum, nnd with two in the United States, Cnco. 
ridium, a smooth Bhrub with bitter juice from California, 
and llolacantlia , aieaiicss 6piny shrub ot Now Mexico. 

simballt, «. An obsolete spelling of cymbal. 
Minshcu. 

simbere, ». Same as simbil. 

simbil (sim'bil), it. An African stork, Ciconia 
or Sphcnorhyuchus abdimi, or Abdimia spltcno- 



rhyncha. having rather short legs for this fam- 
ily, white under parts, purplish upper parts, 
and greenish beak with sharp red tip. 
simblin, simbling (sim'blin, -Wing), it. See 

simliu. 

simbling-cake (siin'bling-kiik), n. Currant- 
calco made to be oaton on Mid-Lont Sunday. 
Wright. See sinincl. [Prov. Eng.] 
simblot (sim'blot), it. [< F. simblot, also sin- 
glints, n. pi. ; < cingler, singlcr, trace lines with 



sixnblot 

a -whitened or blackened cord stretched, also 
lash, whip, < OP. cetiglc , scuglc , F. sanglc, < L. 
cingulum, a girdle: see cingle, shingle*.'} The 
harness of a weaved draw-loom. Simmonds. 

simb ole e-oil (sim'bo-le-oil), n. See Hurraya . 

Simenclielyidce(si-ineiig-ke-Ii'i-de),tt.p7. [NL., 
< Simcnchclys + -idsef] A family of eels, repre- 
sented by the genus Si menchclys; the pug-nosed 
eels. They are deep-sea forms parasitic upon other flslics. 
The form is shorter and more robust than in the common 
eels, but the scales are distributed in the same manner. 
The head ends in a short and blunt snout, and the lower 
jaw is deep and strong. The teeth are blunt, incisor-like, 
and in one row on the edge of the jaws. Only one species 
is known, S. parasiticus, which is found in deep water, 
and is prone to attack fishes that have been hooked, espe- 
cially the halibut, into whose flesh it burrows. It is very 
abundant on the banks south of Newfoundland. 

Simenchelys (si-meng'ke-lis), if. [NL., < Gr. 
atpig, snub-nosed, flat-nosed, + iyx&.vQ, iyxvfo) f, 
an eel.] The representative genus of Simcn- 
chehjtdic, having scales like those of the com- 



Tug-nosed Eel {Simenchelys parasiticus). 


mon eel, the osteological characters of the con- 
gers, and the snout blunt and rounded (whence 
the name). S. parasiticus, the only species, is 
known as the pug-nosed or snub-nosed eel. 
Simeonite (sim'e-on-it), n. [< Simeon (see def. 
and Slmonian) + -iff 2 .] 1. A descendant of 
the patriarch Simeon. — -2. Eccles., a follower 
of the Lev. Charles Simeon (1759-1836), a 
clergyman of the Church of England at Cam- 
bridge, distinguished for his evangelical views 
and as a leader of the Lo w-cliurch party ; hence, 
a name sometimes given to Low-churchmen. 
Simeon’s degree. See degree. 

Simia (sim'i-ii), n. [NL., < L. simia, simius, 
an ape, monkey (> It. simia, scimia, scimmia, 
an ape).] It. A Linnean genus (1735-66) 
containing the whole of his order Primates, ex- 
cepting the genera Homo, Lemur, and Vcsper- 
tilio. — 2. Now, the name-giving genus of 
Simiidic, containing only those apes known as 
orang-utans. The common orang is S. satyrus, and no 
other species is established. See mins, pongo, and cut 
tinder orang-utan. Also called Pithecus and Satynis. 

3f. A genus of gastropods. Leach; Gray, 1817. 
Simiadss (si-nn'a-de), n.pl [NL., < Simia + 
-ados.] Same as Simiidic. 

Simial (sim'i-al), a. [< L. simia, an ape, + 
-«/.] Same as simian. [Rare.] 

We are aware that there may he vulgar souls who, 
judging from their simia! selves, may doubt the conti- 
nence of Scipio. D. J err old, St, Giles and St. James, 1. 94. 

Simian (sim'i-an), a. and n. [= F. simien = Sp. 
simiano, < NL. simianns (cf. ML. simianus, a de- 
mon), < L. Simla, an ape.] I. a. 1. Like an apo 
or monkey, in any sense ; apish ; rhesian ; sinu- 
ous: as , simian characters, habits, traits, tricks, 
antics, etc. — 2. Technically, of or pertaining 
to the Simiidic or Simiinie; authvopoid or man- 
like, as one of the higher apes: as, simian an- 
cestors. 

II. v. 1. An ape or monkey of auy kind. — 
2. An anthropoid ape of the family Simiidic. 
Simiidffi (si-ml'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Simia + 
-idx.] The anthropoid apes; the highest fam- 
ily of the order Primates and suborder Anthro- 
poidea (excepting Hominidre), divided into the 
two subfamilies Simiinie and Hylobatiiuc, the 
former containing the gorilla, chimpanzee, and 
orang, and the latter the gibbons. The form is more 
nearly human than that o! any other animal below man. 
The carriage is semi-erect, or capable of becomingso; the 
arms are much longer than the legs; the tail is rudimen- 
tary (in the gorilla with fewer vertebra; than in man) ; the 
sacrum is large and solid ; the sternum is short and broad, 
with three or four intermediate sternebric; and the spinal 
column has a slightsigmoid curve, giving a "small of the 
back " somewhat as in man ; the teeth are thirty-two, with 
tlie same formula as in man : and the nose is catarrliine, 
as in the rest of the Old World apes. Also Simiadrc. 

.Simiinffi (sira-i-I'ne), n. pi [NL., < Simia + 
The higher one of two subfamilies of 
Simiidic , from which the Hylobatinrc or gibbons 
are excluded, and which includes the gorilla, 
chimpanzee, and orang, having a robust form, 
broad haunch-bonos. large cerebrum overlap- 
ping the cerebellum, and no. ischial callosities. 
The genera are Gorilla , Mimetcs (or Anthropo- 
pithccus or Troglodytes), and Simia. 
similar (sim'i-lar), a. and n. [< OF. (and F.) 
similaire = Sp. 3?g. similar = It. similarc, < ML. 
* similar is, extended from L. similis, like ; akin 
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to sitmd, together, Gr. aya, together, and E. 
same: see same. From the L. similis are also 
ult. E. simile, similitude, simulate, simultaneous, 
semble scmble 2 , assemble, dissemble, resemble, 
semblance, semblant, assimilate , dissimilar, dis- 
simulation, etc.'] I. a. 1. Having characteris- 
tics in common; like in form, appearance, 
size, qualities, relations, etc.; having a more 
or less marked resemblance to each other 
or one another; in some respects identical; 
bearing a resemblance, as to something im- 
plied or specified: as, the general features of 
the two landscapes are similar ; the plans are 
similar . 

My present concern is with the commandment to love 
our neighbour, which is a duty second and similar to that 
of the love of God. Waterland, Works, IX. ii. 

A captious question, sir (and yours is one). 
Deserves an answer similar, or none. 

Goivpcr, Tirocinium, 1. 904, 

The mental interests of men were everywhere similar 
in kind; their chief topics of thought for the most part 
alike. C. E. Norton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. D. 

The dresses of the female slaves ore similar to those of 
the Egyptian women. 

E. IT. Lane , Modern Egyptians, I. 236. 
2j. Homogeneous; of like structure or charac- 
ter throughout. 

Minerals appearing to the eye either to be perfectly 
similar ; ns metals; or at least to consist but of two or 
three distinct ingredients, as cinnabar. 

Bogle, Works, I. 206. 

3. [Tr. Gr. byotog.'] In gcom., of tlie same shape : 
said of two figures which have .all their cor- 
responding angles equal, whence it will follow, 
for ordinary Euclidean space, that all their cor- 
responding lengths will be proportional, that 
their corresponding areas will be in the dupli- 
cate ratio of their lengths, and that their corre- 
sponding volumes will be in the triplicate ratio 
of their lengths. In the non-Euciidean systems of 
geometry these consequences are falsified, so that there 
are no similar figures. 

Similar solid figures are such as have their solid angles 
equal, eacli to each, and arc contained by the same num- 
ber of similar planes. Euclid's Elements, Ilk. xi. def. si. 

4. In biol., alike in some respects; identical to 
some extent, specifically — (a) Having the like struc- 
ture ; of common origin ; homologous (which see). (6) 
Having the like function or use, tlmugh of unlike origin; 
analogous (which see). These two senses are respectively 
the morphological and the physiological application of 
the word to parts or organs of animals and plants. 

5. In music, in the sarno direction: said of the 

rising and falling of two voice-parts Similar 

arcs. See ord.— Similar curves or curvilinear fig- 
ures, thoso within which similar rectilinear figures can 
in every case be inscribed.— Similar foci. See focus, 3. 
—Similar functions. See function.— Similar pencils, 
polygons, ranges, sheafs, those whose elements corre- 
spond so that corresponding distances are proportional. — 
Similar quantities. See quantity. 

II. n. That -which is similar; that which re- 
sembles something else in form, appearance, 
quality, etc.; in tlie plural, things resembling 
one another. 

If the similars are entitled to tlie position of apxai, tlie 
dissimilars are not. 

J » Martineau, Materialism (1874), p. 128. 

All [tlie Indian names are] more flexible on the tongue 
than their Spanish similars. Scribner's May., n. 605. 
The law of similars, (a) Tlie law of mental association 
by which similar ideas are connected in the mind and sug- 
gest one another. This kind of association is denied by 
some psychologists, who forget that without it similarity 
would have no possible meaning. When we say that to- 
day’s idea is like yesterday’s, we can only mean that a 
sense of affinity connects them. The kind of association is 
the essential condition of generalization, (&) The homeo- 
pathic principle of administering drugs. Seo similia. 
similarity (sim-i-lar'i-ti), n. [= F. similar itc 
= Sp. similaridad ; as similar + -ffy.] 1. The 
quality or condition of being similar; likeness ; 
perfect, partial, or general resemblnnce. 

Similarity was defined as the cointension of two con- 
natural relations between states of consciousness which 
are themselves like in kind but commonly unlike in de- 
gree. II. Spencer , Prin. of Psychol., § 371. 

Similarity, in compounds, is partial identity. 

ir. James, Prin. of Psychol., 1. 579. 

2. A point or respect in wliieh things are simi- 
lar. 

It is plain that in finding out the similarities of things 
we analyse. J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 330. 

Center of similarity. Seecenteri.=Syn, Analogy, cor- 
respondence, parity, parallelism, 
similarly (sim'i-liir-li), adv. In a similar or 
like manner; with resemblance in certain re- 
spects. 

As similarly constituted beings, men have certain rights 
in common. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 534. 

similaryf (sim'i-lfi-ri), a. [< ML. * simitar is, 
like: sea similar.’] Similar; like. [Rare.] 


similitude 

Those more noble parts or eminent branches belonging 
ro that Catholick visible Church, which, being similar y or 
partaking of tlie same nature by the common faith, have 
yet their convenient limits. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 25. (Davies.) 

Rhyming cadences of similary words. South. 

simile (sim'i-l§), n. [Formerly also similie, 
simily; = Sp. sirnil = Pg. simile , a simile, = It. 
simile, a like, fellow, < L. simile, a like thing, 
neut. of similis (> It. simile = Sp. sirnil), like: 
see similar . Cf . facsimile.] In rhet., the com- 
paring or likening of two things having some 
strong point or points of resemblance, both of 
which are mentioned and the comparison di- 
rectly stated ; a poetic or imaginative compari- 
son ; also, the verbal expression or embodiment 
of such a comparison. 

Tra. O, sir, Lucentio slipp'd me like his greyhound. 

Which runs himself and catches for his master. 

Pet. A good swift simile, but something cunish. 

Shak., T. of the S., v. 2. 54. 

In this Simily wee have liimselfe compar’d to Christ, 
the Parlament to the Devill. Milton, Eikonoklastes, v. 

In Argument 

Similies are like Songs in Love : 

They much describe; they nothing prove. 
t Prior, Alma, iii. 

=Syn. Simile, Metaphor, Comparison, AUeyory, Parable, 
Fable, similitude, trope. The first six words agree in im- 
plying or expressing likeness between a main person or 
thing and a subordinate one. Simile is a statement of 
the likeness in literal terms : as, man is like grass; Herod 
is like a fox. Metaphor taxes the imagination by saying 
that the first object is the second, or by speaking as though 
it were : as, “ All flesh is grass," Isa. xi. 6 ; “Go ye and tell 
that fox,’’ Luke xiii. 32. There are various combinations 
of simile and metaphor: ns, ; ‘We all do fade as a leaf," 
Isa. lxiv. C; 

“There are a sort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle, like a standing pool" 

(Shak., M. of V., i. 1. 89). 
In these the metaphor precedes ; in the following the simile 
isin tliemiddleof the wriapfior.- “These metaphysic rights, 
entoring into common life, like rays of light which pierce 
into a dense medium, are, by the laws of Nature, refracted 
from their straight line." (Burke, Rev. in France.) In 
the same way the simile may come first. A comparison 
differs from a simile essentially in that the former fixes 
attention upon the subordinate object, while a simile fixes 
it upon the main one: thus, one verse of Shelley’s “Ode 
to the Skylark " begins by saying that the skylark is like 
a poet, whose circumstances are thereupon detailed. 
Generally, on this account, the comparison is longer than 
the simile. The allegory personifies abstract things, usu- 
ally at some length. A short allegory is Ps. lxxx. 8-10. 
Spenser’s “Faery Queen e " is a series of allegories upon the 
virtues, and Runyan’s “Pilgrim's Progress" allegorizes 
Cliristinn experiences. These are acknowledged to be the 
most perfect allegories in literature. The allegory is an 
extended simile, with the first object in the simile carefully 
left unmentioned. A parable is a story that is or might 
be true, and jb used generally to teach some moral or re- 
ligious truth : as, the three parables of God’s great love 
for the sinner in Luke xv. Socrates’s story of the sailors 
who chose their steersman by lot, as suggesting the folly 
of a similar course in choosing the helmsman of the state, 
is a fine example of the parable of civil life. A fable differs 
from a parable in being improbable or impossible as fact, 
as in making trees choose a king, beasts talk, or frogs pray 
toJupiter; itgenerally is short, and poinlsahomely moral. 
See the definitions of apologue and trope. 
simile (sim'i-le), adv. [It., < L. simile, similis, 
like: sec similar , simile, ?i.] In music, in the 
same maimer; similarly. Compare sempre. 
simile-mark (sim'i-le-miirk), «. In musical nota- 
tion, an abbreviation-mark signifying that the 

contents of the last measure that was 

written out aro to be repeated : as, 

Seo abbreviation, 4. 

similia (si-mil'i-ii), n.pl. [NL. neut. pi. ofL. 
similis, like: see similar.’] Tilings which are 

similar or alike; like things; similars Similia 

simillbus curantur, or ‘like cureslike,’ ’like tilings are 
cured by liko things,' the homeopathic formula, meaning 
that medicines cure those diseases whose symptoms are 
like the eUects of the medicines on the healthy organism. 
Thus, belladonna dilates the pupil of tlie eye ; it is there- 
fore remedial of diseases of which dilatation of the pupil 
is pathognomonic. 

similiter (si-mii'i-tf*r), adv. [L., < similis, like, 
resembling.] In like manner: in law, the tech- 
nical designation of the common-law form by 
which, when the pleading of one party, tender- 
ing an issue, demanded trial, the other accepted 
the issue by saying, “and the [defendant] do- 
eth the like.” 

similitude (si-mil'i-tud), ji. [< ME. similitude, 
< OF. (and F.) similitude = Sp. similitud = It. 
similitudinc, < L. similitudo (-din-), likeness, < 
similis, like: see similar. CL verisimilitude.] 1. 
Likeness in constitution, qualities, or appear- 
ance; similarity; resemblance. 

This lie bears a similitude of truth. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodoret, ii. 4. 

The similitude of superstition to religion makes it the 
more deformed. Bacon, Superstition. 

What similitude tills dream hath with the truth accom- 
plished you may easily see. 

T. Shepard, Clear Sunshine of tlie Gospel, p. 15. 




similitude 

It is chiefly my will which leads me to discern that I 
bearn certain image and similitude of Deity. 

Descartes, Meditations (tr. by Veitch), iv. 

2. A comparison; a simile; a parable or alle- 
gory. 

A similitude is a likenesse when twoo thynges dr mo 
then twoo are so compared and resembled together that 
the: both in some one propertio seme like. 

Wilson, Ithctoriko. 

A* well to a good maker and Poet as to an excellent 
P- * wader In prose, the figure of Similitude is very neces- 
*.arj. b\ which wo not finely bewtifle our tale, but also 
much inforce & InLirgc it. 

Putlenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 201. 
lie ! as (therefore! with great address Interspersed sev- 
era! -p-eches, Reflections, Similitudes, and the like Re- 
lit f* dhcr*jir»f his Narration. 

Addison, Spectator, Xo. 333. 

3. That which hears likeness or resemblance; 
an tnr : a counterpart or facsimile. 

He kn»‘*v nat Catoun — for his wit was rude. 

That hail man sholde wetlde bis similitude. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 42. 
Th'if wo are the breath and similitude of God, it is in- 
disputable. and upon record of .Holy Scripture. 

Sir T. Browne, ILelicio Medici, I. 34. 
The appearance thereof the very similitude of a green 
. country pawky raised n shout of laughter at his expense. 

Pop. Set. Mo., XIII. 488. 

4. In gcom.. the relation of similar figures to 
one another — Axis of similitude of three circles. 
Pee < 1 X 1 * 1 .— Center of similitude. See centeri .— circle 
Of Similitude, a circle from any point on the circum- 
ference of which two given circles look equally large. 

- External and internal centers of similitude for 
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mation, of Pers. origin (through It. < Turk. < simmer 2 (sim'fer) 
Pers.f — it does not appear in Turk., where mcr 1 . 

‘simitar* is denoted by paid) f 


Simonianism 

A Scotch form of suin- 


> Hind, shamshir , shamshcr , 

< Pers. shim si nr, shamshir 
(in E. written shamshccr (Sir 
T. Herbert), in 6r. oafnptjpa), 
a sword, simitar; appar. lit. 

4 lion's claw,* < sham , a nail, 
claw, + shir , slier, a lion (> 

Hind, shcr , a tiger).] A 
short, curved, single-edged 
sword, much in use among 
Orientals. It is usually broadest 
at tlio point-end, but the word is 
also used for sabers without this 
peculiarity, ami loosely for all 
one-edged curved swords of non- 
European nations. See cut under 
saber. 

Tic dies upon my scimitar's sharp 
point. 

Shak., Tit. And., Iv. 2. 01. 

Moreotier, they lmuc painted a 
Cimiterrc hung in the middest, in 
memory of Hniy, who forsooth with 
Ids sword cut the rockes in sund er. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 307. 

Their Wastes hoop'd round with Turkey Leather Bolts, 
at which hung n Bagonct, or short Seymitar. 

London Spy, quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of 
(Queen Anne, I. 84. 

When Winter wields 

Ills icy scimitar . Wordsworth, Misc. Pieces. 



Simitar, Persian, 17th 
century. 


two circles, the intersections of their common tangents ... , ... , , . . 

on the line joining their centers. — Principle of simill- Simitared, SCimitared (sim l-tjird), a, [<si/»- 
of similitude. See ratio . — Mar + -«/-.] Shaped like a simitar: acinaci- 
Similitude clause or act. See clause. form. 

similitudinary (sjrmil-i-tii'di-na-ri^d. C^.L. simitar-pod (sim'i-tiir-pod), «. The woody 

legume of JJ nt a da scandcns , a strong shrubby 
climber of the tropics. Its pods are said to be from 


snnijitudo (-dm-), likeness, + •ary,'} Pertaining 
to similitude or the use of simile; introducing 
or marking similitude. 

'•As’ Is sometimes a note of quality, sometimes of equal- 
Jty: heieit l*on\y rimilitudinan/: "as lambs,” “ns doves,” 
Per. T. Adams, Works, II. 113. 

similize (sim'i-llz), r. ; pret. and pp. similized, 
ppr. xi mil 1 :i nr/. [< L. similis , like (set* simile), 
-rrc.] I. f rans. 1. To liken; compare. 
[Rare.] 

The ho«t to whom he may be similized herein Is Friar 
Paul tin* It**. 

* . Bp. Ilach e(, Abp. Williams, i. 33. (Davies.) 

2. To take pattern liv; copy; imitate. [ltnrc.] 

I'll similize 

Tlicsr Gnhaonltcs ; j will myself disguize 
To gull thru. 

St, truster, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., Tlio Oaptalncs. 

n. w trans. To use similitude*. [Rare.] 

If I inny similize in my turn, a dull fellow might ask the 
meaning of a problem in Euclid from the Bishop of Salis- 
bury without being ever the better for Ids learned solu- 
tion of It. D n/( ten, Duchess of York’s Paper Defended. 

Eimilor (sim'i-lor), n. [Also erroneously semi- 


simmetriet, ». An obsolete form of symmetry. 
simnel (sim'nel), n. [Early mod. E. also sim - 
ncll, symncl , cymncl, also dial, simlin , simhlin , 
simhling (see simlin); < ME. simnel, simnell, 
simenal, symncll, symnellc , < OF. simencl , simon- 
ncl (ML. simencllus , also simella), bread or cake 
of fine wheat flour, < L. simila, wheat flour of 
the finest quality: see semola.’) 1. A cake 
made’of fine flour; a kind of rich sweet cake 
offered as a gift at Christmas and Easter, and 
especially on Mothering (Simnel) Sunday. 

Simnell, bunne, or cracknell. Baret, Alvearie, 1580. 
Ill to thee a simnel bring 
’Gainst thou go’st a mothering. 

Herrick, To Dianeme. 

Cakes of all formes, simnels, cracknels, buns, wafers, and 
other things made of w r heat flowre, as fritters, pancakes, 
and such like, are by this rule rejected. 

Haven of Health, p. 2G. (Hares.) 
2. A variety of squash having a round flattish 
head with a wavy or scalloped edge, and so re- 
sembling the cako so called: now called simlin. 
[Southern U. S.] 

The clypeatto are sometimes called cymncls (as are some 
others also), from the lenten cake of that name, which 
many of them much resemble. Squash or squanter-6quash 
is their name among the northern Indians, and so they 
are called in Now York and New England. 

Beverley , Hist. Virginia, iv. 19. 
Simnel Sunday. Mid-Lent or Refreshment Sunday (which 
see, under refreshment). 

Simocyon (si-mos'i-on), n. [NL., < Gr. ctyoc, 
flat-nosed (see simous), + kvov, a dog.] A genus 
of fossil carnivorous quadrupeds, from the Up- 
per Miocene of Groeco, giving name to the Si- 
mocyonidic. It had (probably) 32 teeth, the last lower 
premolar moderate, first molar obtusely sectorial, and the 
second one oblong tuberculatc. 


4 to 0 feet long, flat, and often curved so as to resemble n Rimnnvnnid'P (fiim'n-R? nn'i rln) n id rTsTT < 

similar. The seeds arc •> Indies long, rounded and Irani, “impcyoma® (Sim o-si-on 1 -tlo), )l. .?> . LJNB., 

■ - ’ < Simocyon + -id/c.] A family of extinct Car- 

nicora, of uncertain affinity, formed for the re- 
ception of tlio fossil called Simocyon. 

imnnor -ti T/ oini/ii > -4-. 


anil nre made Into snuff- and toy-boxes. Seu sea -bean. 

simitar-shaped (sim'i-tiir-sluipt), a. In hot. 
satno as acinaciform. 

Simitar-tree (siin'i-tfir-tro), ». Sec TTatpcphyl- simoner (sim'o-nfir), n. [< simon-y + -cr’.] A 


him. 

simkin (sini'kin), n. [A Hind, form of E. cham- 
pagne.'] The common Anglo-Indian word for 
champagne. Also spelled simphin. 

A lia*kct of simian, which Isas though one should say 
champagne, behind [the chariot]. 

J. II'. Palmer, The New and tho Ohl, p. 233. 

simlin (sim'lin), n. [Also simhlin, simhling; 
sometimes spelled, erroneously, cymlin, cym- 
blin, cymhling; a dial. vnr. of simnel, q. v.] 1. 

A kind of cake: satno as simnel, 1. Jfalliiccll. 
[I'rov. Eng.] — 2. A kind of small squash. Sec 
simnel, 2. [Southern and western U. S.] 

"That ’nr lot," raid Teague T’otect, niter a while, "Is the 
ole Mathh lot. The line runs right acroBt my riuiMiV 
patch." J. C. Harris, Tho Century, XXVI. 143. 



chiefly applied to very yellow varieties of brass 
used instead of gold' for personal ornaments, 
watch-cases, and the like — that is, for what is 
called in English “lirass jewelry” and (in tho 
United States) "Attleboro* jewelry'.” 
simioid (sim'i-oid), a. [< L. simia, an ape, + 
Gr. rider, form.] Same ns simian. 

BimiouB (sim'i-us), a. [< L, sisiia, in ape, + 
-our.] Same as simian. 

That strange nations school-lroy passion of giving pain 
to others. Sydney Smith. 

But to students of natural or literary history who can- 
not discern the human tram the rimious element it sug- 
gests that the man thus Imitated must needs have been 
the Imitator of himself. Nineteenth Century, XXIV. hill. 

[Brit. Guiana.] A treo, 


simiri (si-me'ri), v. 

Ilymcnir.a Courbaril. 

simitar, scimitar (sim'i-tiir), n. [This word, 
owing to its Oriental origin and associations, 
to ignorance of its original form, and to the 
imitation now of tho F. now of the It. spoil- 
ing, haH appeared in a great variety of forms, 
of which the first tlireo aro perhaps tlio most 
common — namely, similar, scimitar, cimitar, 
nmitcr, rymilrr, cimitcrrc, clmcter, cymrtar, 
seymitar, seimitcr, scimcter, scymctcr, scymclar, 
semitar, semi tar y, also smitcr, smyter, smccler 
(simulating smite); < OF. cimctcrrc, ccmitcrrc, 
simiterrr, semitarge = Sp. cimitarra, semitierra 

= Pg. cimitarra = It. cimitara, cimitarra, scimi =■ simmer 1 (siin't-r), n. [< simmer’, v.] A gentle, 
tara, seimitarra, mod. scimilarra; origin uneer- gradual, uniform heating: said especially of 
tain; according to Larramendi, < Basquo cimc- liquids. 


hum; cf. Hind, sumstim, siinsitii, sansan, the 
crackling of moist wood when hunting, simmer- 
ing: an imitative word, liko hum, and bum’, 
boom’.] I, intrant. 1. To mnke a gentle mur- 
muring or hissing sound, under tlio action of 
heat, as liquids when beginning to boil; henco, 
to become heated gradually: said especially of 
liquids which tiro to be kept, while heating, just 
below tho boiling-point. 

Tlaclnp the vessel In warm amid, Increase the heat by 
decrees, till the apiritof wine begin to rimwer or to boll a 
little. Boyle, Works, 1. 712. (Bichardeon.) 

A plate of hot buttered toast was gently cimmeriny be- 
fore the fire. Dickens, J’lckwlck, xxvil. 

Between the andirons’ straddling feet 
Tlio mug of elder rimmered slow. 

H7h7/iVr, Snow-Round. 
2. Figuratively, to be on tlio point of boiling or 
breaking forth, as suppressed anger. 

" Old Josh way,” ns he Is Irreverently called by his neigh- 
bours, in In a ntate cf rimmrriny indignation ; but he has 
not yet opened Ids lips. Groryc Klivl, Adam Bede, ii. 

lids system . . . was suited for a period when colonies 
In a state of eimmeriny rebellion hail to ho watched. 

Fortnightly Jlev., N. S. f XL1II. 177. 
ii. Irons. To cause to simmer; beat gradu- 
ally: said especially of liquids kept just below 
tlio boiling-point. 

Green wood will nt Inst rimrerr Itself Into n hlnr.c. 

Q. II. Hollister, Kfulcy IIollow, xv. 


terra, withe, sharp edge; but prob., with a cor- 
ruption of tho termination duo to somo eonfor- 


simonist. [Rare.] 

These f nmoners sell sin. Buffering nten nnd women In 
every degreo nnd estate to lie nnd continue from year to 
year In divers vices slanderously. 

Up. Ilale, Select Works, p. 120. (Davies.) 
simoniac (si-mo'ni-ak), n. [< OF. (and F.) si- 
moniaque = Pr. simoniac, simoniaic = Sp. simo- 
nlaco = Pg. It. simoniaco, < ML. simoniaetts, re- 
lating to simony, < simonia, simony: see si- 
mony.] One who practises simony. 

Witches, heretics, simoniacs, ami wicked persons ot 
other Instances, have done miracles. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 632. 
simoniacal (sim-o-nl'a-kal), a. [< simoniac + 
-ah'] 1. Guilty of simony. , 

If n priest be simoniaeal, he cannot be esteemed right- 
cous before God by preaching well. 

Jcr. Taylor , Works (cd. 1835), II. 8. 
lVhat shall we expect that have such multitudes of 
Achans, church robbers, rimoniacal patrons? 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., To tho Reader, p. 52. 

2. Partaking of, involving, or consisting in 
simony: as, a simoniacal presentation. 

iSimomaeaf corruption I may not for honour's sake sus- 
pect to be amongst men ot so great place. 

Hooker , Ecclcs. Tolity, vii. 24. 
When the common law censures simoniacal contracts, 
It affords great light to the subject to consider what the 
canon law has ndjudged to be simony. 

Blackstonc, Com., Int., § ii. 
simoniacally (sim-o-m'a-kal-i), adv. In a sim- 
oniacal manner; with tlio guilt or offense of 
simony. 

simoniacalness (sim-o-ni'a-kal-ncs). n. The 
state or quality of being simoniacal. Bailey , 
1727. 

simonialt, n. [ME. symonyal , < OF. * simonial , 
< ML. simonia, simony: see simony .] Aprac- 
tiscr of simony; a simonist. 

Undcrstoondo that hothe her that scllcth and he that 
bcyctli thynges esplrituels been eleped (njmonyals. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 
Simonian (sl-ino'ni-nn), a. and n. [< LGr. 2k- 
ftoviavds, Simonian, a Simonian, < Xtfia v, Simon 
(seo dof.). Tlio Gr. name is (a) pure Gr.,< 
flat-nosed (see simous); ( h ) an adaptation 
of Ivycuv, Simeon, < Hob. Shim'dn , lit. ‘harken- 
ing,* < shuma\ hear, harkon. Cf. simony.} I. a . 
Belonging or pertaining to Simon Magus or the 
Simonians: as, Simonian doctrines. 

II. n. One of a Gnostic sect named from 
Simon Magus: it held doctrines similar to those 
of tlio Caimtes, etc.; lienee, a term loosely ap- 
plied to many of tlio early Gnostics. 


Bread-sauce Is so ticklish; a dimmer too much, and it 's Sinionlcinism (si-mo'm-nn-izni), n. [< Shuo- 
clcan done for. Trollope, Orley Farm, xlvli. nian + -ism,} Tlio doctrines of the Simonians. 



Simonianlsm 

Wr f.JTr . . . In Siinr '-.C.Tnirr' a rhil to C1iri»- 

llinltj. In »h!‘h tl.- t-iTu*' S'lnr.tasi-* are offered. itI In 
whl“li arrorJl’ glj Chri*!iin ejrmer.ts arr cnN-llAl. ev«n 
O.ri*! Ulrt-w'-If bring li»ntiEr»I with thr n'jpmnr Go»l 
< - 1 rr.nn ) y.nryr. p.rit. , .XX 1 1. So. 

Blmonicalf (si-mon'i-knl), a. Same ns timouia- 

oil. 

Fe*-s r xarted nr demanded for Sacrament*, Mania?*-*. 
Burial*, and • *j* 'dally for Interring, arc wicked, accuix-d, 
simemimt, and aNmilmMe. MJttn, Touching Hlrt lings. 

simonioust (M-imVni-ii**). a. [< simony .w- 
tiiouift) + -*»«*.] SimonincnI. 

IMIrtrn*. the only People of nil Protestants left still 
tindcIlrrrM, from the Oppressions of n rimnnimu deci- 
mating Clergy. J/ifton,To the Parliament. 

simonist 1 (sim'o-nisl), n. [< simony + -»>/.] 

Oik* who practises or defends simony. [Karo.] 

Wulfcr not without a stain left behind him. of Falling 
the Bldioprlck of I/>ndon to Win I, the first Simonist we 
read of In this story. Milton, Hist. Eng., Ir. 

He that with ob*rning and weeping eyes beholds . . . 
our lawyers turned truth-defrauder*, our landlords op- 
pre«<ore, our gentlemen rioters, our patrons timoni*U~~ 
would surely say, Tills Is Satan’s walk. 

lire. T. Adam*, Works, II. 47. 
Simonist 2 (sl'nion-ist), a, nml ti. [< Simon (see 
Simoninn) + -»>f.] Same as Shnouian. Encye . 
Jirit ., XI. 854. 

simon-pure (M'mon-pur'). o. [So called in al- 
lusion to Simon Pure , n character in Mrs. Cent- 
livre’s comedy, “ A Bold Stroke for n Wife," 
who is thwarted in his undertakings by an im- 
postor who lays claim to his name and rights, 
and thus necessitates a complete identification 
of the “real Simon Pure” (v. 1).] Genuine; 
authentic; true. [Colloq.] 

The home of the Simon-pure wild horse Is on the south- 
ern plains. The Century, XXXVII. 337. 

■Simon’s operation. Sec operation. 
simony (sim'o-ni), ». [< ME. simonic, symony, 
uymomjc, < F.’ simonic = Sp. simonia — Pr. P". 
It. simonia, < ML. simonia, simony, so called 
from Simon Mnpus, because Uo wished to pur- 
chase the gift of tho Holy Ghost with money; 
< LL. Simon, < Gr. ’Ziyuv, Simon: see Simoninn.] 
Tiie act or practice of trafficking in sacred 
things; particularly, tho buying or soiling of 
ecclesiastical preferment, or the corrupt pres- 
entation of anyone to an ecclesiastical benefice 
for money or reward. 

l’or lilt Is gymonye to suite that scad is of grace. 

Piers rtoinnan (C), x. ,05. 

The Name of Simony was begot in the Canon-Law ; the 
first Statute against it was in Queen Elizabeth's time. 
•Since the Itefonnation Simony lias been frequent. One 
reason why it was not practised In time oi Popery was the 
Tope’s provision ; no man was Bure to bestow his own 
Benefice. SrUlen, Table-Talk, p. HO. 

"Simony, according to the canonists," says Aylifto in tiis 
Tarergon, “ Is defined to lie a deliberate act or a premedi- 
tated will and desire of selling such tilings ns are spiritual, 
or of anything annexed unto spirituals, by giving some- 
thing of a temporal nature for the purcltase thereof ; or in 
other terms it is defined to bo a commutation of a tiling 
spiritual or annexed unto spirituals by giving something 
tiint is temporal.” £ncyc. Brit., XXII. 84. 

simonyite (sim'o-ni-it), «. [So caUod after F. 
Simony, of Ilallstadt, the discoverer.] Same as 
btiklitc. 

simool (si-mtil'), it. [E.Ind.] Tho East Indian 
silk-cotton tree, Jlombai Afatabarica. 
simoom (si-miSin'), n. [Also simoon; = F. si- 
moiin, semoun = t). simocm = G. samum = Sw. 
samnm, semum, simian = Dan. samum = Turk. 
semum = Pers. Hind, samum, < Ar. samum, a 
sultry pestilential wind, so called from its de- 
structive nature; < summa, lie poisoned, sannn, 
poisoning. Cf. samicl.] An intensely not dry 
wind prevalent, in the Arabian desert, and on 
the heated plains of Sind and Kandahar, sud- 
den in its occurrence, moving in a straight, nar- 
row track, and characterized by its suffocating 
effects. In tile Arabian desert the simoont generally moves 
from south or east to north nml west, nnd occupies from 
live to ten minutes In its passage ; it is probably n wltlrl- 
wind set In motion in the overheated air of the desert. Tito 
traveler seeks protection against the gusts of sand nnd 
tile suffocating, dust-laden air, by covering his head with 
a cloth nnd throwing himself upon the ground; and camels 
Instinctively bury their noses in tho sand. Tile desiccat- 
ing wind parches t lie skin, inanities the throat, and creates 
a raging thirst. 

simorg, «. Sumo as ximurtj. 

Simorhyitchus (stm-6-ring'kus), a. [XL., < Gr. 
otfu if, Ant-nosed, snub-nosed, + pi") q ny, snout.] 
A genus of snnill gymnorliiitnl Alciilsc of the 
Xortli Pacific, having the hill diversiform with 
deciduous elements, the head usually crested 
in the breeding-season, tlio foot smali witli en- 
tirely reticulate tarsi shorter than the middle 
toe, and the wings nnd tail ordinary; the snub- 
nosod anklets. They nrc among the smallest birds of 
tiie family. X. juittaeulus is the parrakeet anklet; X. 


r.cas 

m'rfii-VUui, the crc5 * ! anVJrt ; ,9. yo.-jmjntt, the wh!«V.rr- 
ed anklet ; and S. jurClut, the Ira»: nuklet. The grnui 
wa« founded bj- Mcrrrm In 1-10; It |i F-imitlmo* dPmem- 
l*rrd Into b\t*nrh*ft*huj proper, Oudria or I’/utleris, Ty- 
l' rKnmj hut, ant! Oeerrni/i. >cc cut nn*!er nuli^f. 
simosity (si-mos'i-ti), n. [< simmu + -ity.] 
Tiie state of being simotis. Ilailry, 1731. 
simous (si'mtts), a. [< L. sinws'= Gr. ciuU„ 
flat-nosed, snub-nosed.] 1. Snub-nosed; hav- 
ing a flat tened or turneil-up nose. — 2{. Concave. 
The concave or rim out port of the l her. 

Sir T. Ilmtcnr, Vul-. Rrr. 

simpai (sira'pl), ?i. [Native name in Sumatra.] 
The black-crested monkey, Scmnojtithrruf ? mr- 
inlophus , of Sumatra, having a long slender 
body, tail, and limbs, and highly variegated 
coloration. 

Simpathyt, ». An obsolete spelling of sympathy. 
simper 1 (sim'pf-r), r. An obsolete or dialectal 
variant of simmer*. Paisgravc; Flnrio. 
simper 2 (sim'per), r. i. [Not found in early 
use; ]>rob. ult. < Norw. semper , fine, smart, == 
Dan. dial, semper , simper , affected, coy, pru- 
dish, esp. of ono who requires pressing’to cat, 
= OSw. semper , also simp , sipp r a , woman who 
affectedly refuses to eat, Sw. sipp, finical, prim, 
= Dan. sippe , a woman who is affectedly coy, 
= LG. sipp, a word expressing the gesture of a 
compressed mouth, and affected pronunciation 
{Jumfer Sipp, ‘Miss Sipp,’ a woman who acts 
thus affectedly); a particular use derived from 
the verb sip, take n little drink at a time, hence 
bo affected over food, be prim and coy : see sip. 
Cf. also prov. G. zimpern , be affectedly coy; 
zippt prudish, coy; prob. < LG. Tho verb has 
prob. boon influenced by the now obs. or dial. 
simper 1 (to which simper - in def. 2 may perhaps 
really belong).] 1. To smile in an affected, silly 
manner; smirk. 

I charge you, 0 men, for the love you hear to women — 
as I perceive by your simpering, none of you bates them 
— that . . . tho piny may please. 

. Shale., As you Like It, Epil., 1. 10. 
All men adore, 

And simper, nnd set their voices lower, 

And soften ns if to a girl. Tennyson, Maud, x. 
2f. To twinkle ; glimmer. 

Lys. The candles arc all out 
Lan. But one I’ tho parlour; 

I see it simper hither. 

Fletcher ( and Mamnycr T), Lovers’ Progress, Hi. 2. 
Yet can I mark liow stare above 
Simper nnd 6hinc. G. Herbert , The Search. 
= Syn. 1. Simper and Smirk both express smiling ; the pri- 
mary Idea of the first is silliness or simplicity; that of the 
second is affectation or conceit. The simplicity in rimper - 
ing may be affected ; the affectation in smirking may be 
of softness or of kindness. 

simper 2 (sim'ptr), v. [< simper 2, r.] An af- 
fected, conscious smile; a smirk. 

No City Dame is demurer than she [a handsome bar- 
maid] nt first Greeting, nor draws in her Mouth with a 
Chaster Simper; but in a little time you may he more 
familiar, and she’ll hear a double Entendre without blush- 
ing. Quoted in A ehton's Social Life in Iteign of Queen 

l Anne, I. 21 S. 

They should be taught the act of managing their smiles, 
from the contemptuous rimper to the longlaborious laugh. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, lxxxviii. 

simperer (sim'pGr-Gr), «. [< simper” + -cr 1 .] 
Ono who simpers. 

Doffing his cap to city dame, 

Who smiled and blush’d for pride nnd shame; 

Ami well the simperer might be vain — 

He cliosc the fairest of the train. 

Scott, L. of the L., v. 21. 

simpering (sim'pGr-ing), p. a. [Verbal n. of 
simper ”, r.j ’Wearing or accompanied by a 
simper; hence, affected; silly. 

Mr. Legality is a cheat; nnd for his son Civility, not- 
withstanding ills simjKring looks, he is but a hypocrite, 
and cannot help thee. Dunyan, Hlgrim’s Progress, i. 
Smiling with a simprinn grace. 

Time/ jr/nV/c (E. E. T. S.), p. 2fl. 
Forming his features into a 6et sinile, nnd affectedly soft- 
ening Ills voice, lie added, with a simpering air, ** Have you 
been long in Bath, Madam?” 

Jane Austen, Xortlinngcr Abbey, Hi. 

simperingly (sitn'per-ing-li), adv. In a simper- 
ing manner; affectedly. 

A marcliant’s wife, that . . . lookes ns simperingly a<» If 
she were besmeared. Xarhe, Pierce Penilcsse/p. 21. 

simple (sirn'pl), a. and w. [Early mod. E. also 
symptc; Sc. scmpic, < ^IE. simple, sy tuple, sym- 
pill, sympyllc (= D. MLG. G. Sw. Dan. a impel), 

< OF. simple , F. simple = Pr. simple, scmpic = 
Sp. simple — Pg. simples = It. scmplicc, < L. sim- 
plex ( simplic -), simple, lit. ‘ onefold, J n s op- 
posed to duplex , twofold, double, < sim-, the 
same (which appears also in sin^yuli, one by 
one. sem-per, always, alike, sem-el, once, sim-td, 
together), + plicarc, fold: see same and ply. Cf. 


simple 

/tiw/frd, rtntjuhir, sinuttanenu*, etc., front the 
same ult, root. Hence ult. simplicity, simpli- 
fy.] I. u. 1. Without parts, either absolutely, 
<*r of n special kind alone considered; elemen- 
tary; uncompoumled: ns, n simple substance; 
a simple concept; a simple distortion. 

For compound succt forgoing sit*] Jr nvour. 

St at., Sonnet *, cur. 

A prime and simile K5«mcc, Tncorn pounded. 

//ei/i^^vf. Hierarchy of Angrli, jv 7f» 
Among substances s>nif are callrrl sit*]<t', some arr con - 
pound, m bet her the words be taken in a philosophical or 
vulgar Fen«e. ll'nff/, L<>glc, I. il. { 2. 

Bcllef, however simjie a tiling it apm-ars at flret fight, 
is really a highly comjv>-ltc state of mind. 

J. bully. Sensation ami Intuition, p. 74. 

2. Having few parts; free from complexity or 
complication: uninvolved; not elaborate: not 
modified. Hence — (a) Rudimentary: low in the pealeef 
organization, as an animal ora plant. Compare def a. 10, 11. 

Nercrthclc-s. low and ritnjle forms will long endure if 
well fitted for their simple conditions of life. 

Dartrin, Origin of Species, p. 134. 
(M Without clfdxjrnte nnd ricli oniamentatlon ; not load- 
ed with extrinsic details; plain ; beautiful, if at nil, in its 
essential parts and their relations. 

He rode in symjJe nrny. 

LytfU Gerteof Ilolyn little (Clilld's IJallaiU, V. 4S). 
The simjle cadence, embracing but a few notes, which in 
the chants of savages is monotonously repeated, bec(>tncs. 
among civilized races, a long series of different musical 
phrases combined Into one whole. 

II. Sjxncer, First IVinclplcs, j 114. 
The arcades themselves, though very good nnd simjle. 
do not carryout the wonderful l*oIdne«s nnd originality of 
the outer range. K. A. Freeman, Venice, p. i’ll). 

(c) Without sauce or condiment ; without luxurious or 
unwholesome accompaniments : as, a rimjle diet ; a rimjde 
repast. 

After crysten-masse com the crabbed lentoun, 

Tlmt fraystes [trlesl fiesch wyth the fysche A ftxlc more 
st/mple. 

Sir Gatcayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. S<Xt. 
Bless’d be those feasts with rimjJe plenty crown'd. 

Goldsmith, *! lie Traveller, 1. 17. 

(d) Mcro; pure; sheer ; absolute. 

A medicine . . . whose simple touch 
Is powerful to nraisc King i'epln. 

Shak., All’s Well, II. 1. 78. 
If wc could contrive to be not too unobtrusively our 
simple selves, we should he the most delightful of humnn 
beings, and the most original. 

Lv\e ell, Study Windows, p. CO. 

3. Plain in dress, manner, or deportment ; 
hence, making no pretense; unaffected; unas- 
suming; unsophisticated; artless; sincere. 

With that com tho kynge Loot nnd his knyglites down 
tho medowes nllc on footc, nnd had tie don of theire 
holmes from theire hcedes and vnled theire colffes of 
mayle vpon theire sholdercs, nnd com full sjnnple. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), III. 478. 
She Fobre was, ek sinnjde, nnd wyse wlthnlle, 

The best ynorissed ck that mvglite be. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 820. 
Arthur . . . neither wore on helm or shield 
Tho golden symbol of his kingllhood, 

But rode a simjdt : knight among Ids knights. 

Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 
4.. Of little value or importance; insignificant; 
trifling. 

TticI were bo nstoned with the hetc of the fler that theire 
dcffence was but symple. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), I. 310, 
For tho ill turn that thou hast done 
’Tis but a simple fee. 

Fobin Hood and the Beggar (Child's Ballads, V. 200). 
Great floods have flown 

From simple sources. Shak., All’s Well, H. 1. 143. 

5. 'Without rank; lowly; humble; poor. 

Be feistful it fre it cuer of falre speclic, 
it seruisabul to the simjde so ns to the riche. 

IFiWam of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 338. 
Tlierc 'b wealtii an' ease for gentlemen, 

An’ simple folk maun fight an' feu. 

Bur ns, Gnnc is tlic Day. 

6. Deficient in the mental effects of experience 
and education; unlearned; unsophisticated; 
hence, silly; incapable of understanding a sit- 
uation of affairs; easily deceived. 

And oftentymes it hath he fctio expresse, 

In grete materys, wlthouten eny fnjlc, 

A sympill mannys councell may prevnjle. 

Generi/de* (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1211. 
And though I were hut a simple man volde of learning, 
yet stll I had in remembrance that Christ dyed for me. 

II. Webbe, 'JYavcls (ed. Arber), p. 2i>, 
You will not believe that Sir James Grey will be no nm- 
pie as to leave Venice, whither with difficult* be obtained 
to be sent. WaljxJr, Le’ttere, II. 101. 

7. Proceeding from ignorance or folly; evi- 
dencing a lack of sense or knowledge. 

Their wise men . . . scoff’d nt him 
And this high Quest ns nt a simple thing. 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

8. Presenting no difficulties or obstacles; easi- 
ly done, used, understood, or the like; adapted 



simple 

to man’s natural powers, of acting or thinking; 
plain; clear; easy: as, a simple task; a simple 
statement; a simple explanation. 

That is the doctrine, simple, ancient, true. 

Browning, James Lee’s Wife, vii. 

In the comment did I find the charm. 

0, the results are simple; a mere child 
Might use it to the harm of anyone. 

Tennyson , Merlin and Vivien. 
9. In music: (a) Single; not compound: as, 
a simple sound or tone, (b) Undeveloped; not 
complex: as, simple counterpoint, fugue, imi- 
tation, rhythm, time, (r) Not exceeding an 
octave; not compound: as, a simple interval, 
third, fifth, etc. (d) Unbroken by valves or 
crooks: as, a simple tube in a trumpet. — 10. 
In hot., not formed by a union of similar parts 
or groups of parts: thus, a simple pistil is of 
one carpel; a simple leaf is of one blade; a 
stmpl' stem or trunk is one not divided at the 
base. Compare simple umbel , below. — 11. In 
corit. and anat.: (a) Plain; entire; not varied, 
complicated, or appendaged. See simple-faced, 
(b) Single; not compound, social, or colonial: as, 
the simple ascidians; the simple (not compound) 
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is an example of an idea not simple.— Simple intelli- 
gence, understanding not involving a cognition of rela- 
tions as such.— Simple interest. See interest, 7.— Sim- 
ple interpretation, an interpretation of which no part 
signifies anything separately.— Simple interval. See 
interval, 5. — Simple larceny. See larceny.— Rim pin 


of an element. — Simple medicine, a medicine consist- 
ing of a single drug.— Simple mode, a mode which is 
but a variation of a single idea. — Simple necessity, 
the necessity of a proposition whose denial would imply 
a contradiction; logical necessity. — Simple number. 
Same as abstract number (which see, under abstract, 1).— 
Simple ointment. See ointment.— Simple operation, 
an operation considered apart from others, as an operation 
of the mind apart from an accompanying operation of the 
body. — Simple part, a part which has itself no parts of 
the same kind.— Simple position, in arith. See position, 
7. — Simple power, the power of flrstraatter; pure power. 
— Simple probation, a probation which involves a single 
inferential step ; one which cannot be analyzed into a suc- 
cession of inferences.— Simple proportion. See propor- 


simplician 

simple-faced (sim'pl-fast), a. Having no folia- 
ceous appendages on the snout : applied to bats 
of the family Vcspcrtilionidse, as distinguished 
from leaf-nosed, phyllostomous, or rhinolo- 
phine bats. IV. B. Flower. 

" a. Having a 
simple heart ; single-hearted ; ingenuous. 

And, as the cageling newly flown returns, 

The seeming-injured simple-hearted thing 
Came to her old perch back, and settled there. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien, 
simple-minded (sim'pl-min' ,r ded), a. Lacking 
intelligence or penetration ; unsophisticated ; 
artless. 

Others of praver mien, 

. . . bending oft their sanctimonious eyes. 

Take homage of the simple-minded throng. 

Akenside, Pleasures of the Imagination, iii. 112. 


I am n simple-minded person, wholly devoid of subtlety 
of intellect. Huxley, Nineteenth Century, XIX. 191. 


•implc-iontlted. ( d ) 

entom., more particularly— (1) Formed of one 
lohe, joint, etc.: as, a. simple maxilla; the simple 
eapitulum or club of an antenna. (2) Not spe- 
cially enlarged, dilated, robust, etc.: as, simple 
femora, not fitted for leaping or not like a 
grasshopper’s. (3) Entire; not dentate, ser- 
rate, emarginate, etc. ; having no special pro- 
cesses, etc. : as, a simple margin. (4) Not 
sheathed orvaginate: as, a simple aculeus or 
sting. — 12. In client., that has not been decom- 
posed or separated into chemically distinct 
lands of matter; elementary. See clement, 3. 
“I* 3 :, Inminmtl, homogeneous._Fee simple. 

oeejee-. Simple acceptation, in logic, the acceptation 
of a universal terra as signifying a general nature abstract- 
ed from singulars, as when wesay, “Animal is the genus 
of Jl ,a , n ;»T§ lm P le act * that activity of a faculty from 
which the faculty derives its name.— Simple addition. 

Simple affection, in logic , a character 
which belongs to objects singly, as opposed to n relation. 
— Simple apoplexy, apoplexy with no visible structural 
change or lesion.— Simple apprehension. Sec appre- 
hension.— Simple ascidians. See Simplices.— Simple 
asthenic fever. See fever'.— Simple benefice. See 
benetee, ‘ 2 . — Simple cancer, a form of scirrhous cancer 
which from excessive cell-growth approximates to the 
characters of encephaloid cancer.— Simple celL See cell, 
B.— Simple cerate. Same as ceratum.— simple cholera 
Same a ^sporadic cholera.— Simple chuck. See chuck*, 5 . 
Simple commissure of the cerebellum. See commis - 
swre.— Simple comparison, the faculty of judgment by 
winch we compare the subject and predicate of a proposi- 
“on-— Simple concept, a concept in whichno plurality of 
attributes can be distinguished, which cannot be defined, 
and of which nothing can be predicated.— Simple con- 
clusion, or simple consequence, an inference drawn 
from a single premise; also, a conclusion from a single 
premise which iB valid by virtue of the meaning of the 
terais used : as, Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates is an 
animal. — Simple concomitance. See concomitance . — 
Simple constructive dilemma, simple destructive 
dilemma. See dilemma.— Simple continued fever. 
See feveri . — Simple contract. See parole contract, un- 
der contract.— Simple conversion. See conversion, 2.— 
Simple degradation, in eccles. law. See degradation 1 
(«).— Simple dislocation, in surg. See dislocation, 2.— 
Simple ens. (a) That which is neither composite nor 
componible, which is true of God alone. (&) The object of 
a simple concept, (c) That which is not composed of dif- 
ferent things, especially not of matter and form, but is 
cither pure matter or pure form, (d) That which is not 
composed of dilferent kinds of matter, as an element.— 
Simple enumeration, the colligation of examples upon 
which to base an induction without the use of any pre- 
caution to insure their being representative samples of 
the class from which they are drawn, and without prepara- 
tion for any check upon the correctness of the induction. 
aceinduction by simple enumeration, under enumeration . — 
Simple enunciation, epithelium, equation. See the 
nouns.— Simple ethers. See ether i , 3.— Simple event 
Bee event . — Simple feast, in the Bom. Cath. Ch., a feast 
of the lowest class, the services for which differ very little 
from the services for ordinary occasions, the other classes 
being double and semi-double. — Simple foot, in anc. pros. : 
(a) According to the earlier rhythmicians, a trisemic, tetra- 
semic, or pentasernic foot, or a hexasemic foot not consist- 
ing of two similar trisemic feet : opposed to a compound 
foot in the sense of a colon. (6) Later, a dissyllabic or 
trisyllabic foot, with inclusion of the pyrrhie (<-> w) ; op- 
posed to a compound foot in the sense of a foot com- 
pounded of these. See pyrrhie.— Simple force, form, 
fraction, fracture. See the nouns.— simple fruits 
See fruit, 4. — Simple ganglion. ~ 


tion.— Simple proposition. See proposition.— Simple 

’“Si” SS n *“ on wl y? h , S ont ?>"? the t unknown simple-mindedness (sim'pl-mln"'ded-nes), «. 
8£?“ T b( \ state « ? £ simple-minded, 

of an element, the property of the simple matter, fitting Simpleness (Sim pl-nes), n. [< ME. simplcncssc, 
it to receive the substantial form of the element.— Sim- sympylncssc , sympyllncs ; < simple 4- -?ies$.] The 

me^nTofa^ngte number^) TmonLTal.-llmple ’"S™* ° £ Simpl6 ’ “ 0ny 56,186 

niioaHrtn Mi* nn«ttj An «, *i.s v„VT. A 01 that WOrd. 

Mi labor wil don After my simplenesse 
Hit for to conuey As I can or may. 

Bom. of Partcnay (E. E. T. S.), Introd., 1. 71. 
God’s will, 

What simpleness is this ! 

Shak., R. and J., iii. 3. 77. 
simpler (sim'pler), II, [< simple, v., + -crL] 
One who collects simples, or medicinal plants ; 
a herbalist ; a simplist. Minsheu. 

' The Simpler comes, with basket and book, 

For herbs of power on thy banks to look. 

Bryant, Green River. 
“Look at this blue-flag,” she said; “our neighbor, a 
wise simpler, declares it will cure a host of diseases.” 

S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 1. 

*« “«*> u »*j ui- inviting in iiracucai wis- • , . , .. ... 

dom, but unconscious of his own deficiencies, so that he Simpler S-JOy (Sim plerz-joi), n. Tile common 
is peculiarly liable to be duped. That which in the vervain, Verbena officinalis : so called as a mar- 
simple is unconsciousness is in the silly an active self- ketable drag-plant. TProv. Eng 1 

almptoBBOf, n . 1 [< MB. OF. 

as well. Silliness is a form of folly. (See absurd.) He Simplecc, Simplcche, F. SWiplcssc (= Pr. Sp. Pg. 
who is dull has no edge upon his mind ; his mind works simplesa), simplicity, < simple, simple : see sim- 


sporophore consisting of a single hypha or brand! 
of a hypha. Dc Bari/.— Simple time, in anc. pros., a 
monosemie as opposed to a greater or compound (dise- 
mie, trisemic, etc.) time.— Simple trust, in law, a trust 
not qualified by provisions ns to the power or duty of 
the trustee, so that in general he is a mere passive de- 
pository of possession or legal title, subject to which the 
entire right is in the beneficiary.— Simple umbel, in 
bot., an umbel having but a single set of rays. — Sim- 
ple Will, will directed toward an ultimate end, not to- 
ward a means. =Syn. 1. Unmixed, elementary.— 2. Un- 
studied, unvarnished, naive, frank, open, straightforwaid. 
— 6. Simple, Silly, Dull, shallow, stupid, preposterous, 
inept, trifling, frivolous. Of the italicized words, silly 
is more active ; the others are more passive. The simple 
person is not only ignorant or lacking in practical wis- 


into a subject with the slowness with which a dull knife 
cuts into a piece of wood, but his mind can perhaps he 
gradually sharpened, so that the dull boy becomes the 
keen man. 

II. n. 1. That which is unmixed or uncom- 
pounded; a simple substance or constituent; 
an olement. 


pie.] Simpleness ; simplicity. 


Though that diffautes apperen in use, 

Yut of your mercy ray simplesse excuse. 

Bom. of Partcnay (E. E. T. S.), I. 6600. 
Darting forth a dazzling light 
On all that come her simplesse to rebuke ! 

t* le « mainnnii i , , , , B. Jonson, Underwoods, xciv. 

It is a melancholy of mine own, compounded of many • i. . . . , , . _ . _ 

simples, extracted from many objects. Simpleton (sim pl-ton), n. [< F. as if "simple - 

0».~7. A TJ1- 1 tnn /Kw. ~ C • 


Shak., As you Like it, iv. 1. 10. 

To these noxious simples we may reduce an infinite 
number of compound, artificial, made dishes. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 141. 

2. A medicinal herb, or a medicine obtained 
from an herb : so called because each vegetable 
was supposed to possess its particular virtue, 
and therefore to constitute a simple remedy: 
commonly in the plural. 

I went to see Mr. "Wats, keeper of the Apothecaries gar- 
den of simples at Chelsea, where there is a collection of 
innumerable rarities of that sort particularly. 

Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 7, 1685. 

Run and fetch simples, 

With which my mother heal’d my arm when last 
I was wounded by the boar. 

Fletcher ( and another), Sea Voyage, ii. 2. 

3. A person of low birth or estate : used chief- 
ly in contrast with yen tic: as, gentle and sim- 
ple. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

She beseches you as liir souerayne that symple to saue. 

York Plays, p. 282. . - , - , ,, a - ~ 

“I fancy there 's too much whispering going on to be of winged, as a butterfly : noting the Hcliconnnse. 
any spiritual use to gentle or simple .” . . . Accordingly Simplices (Sim pli-sez), n.pl. [NL., pi. of L 


ton, dim. of simplet, m., simplcttc, f., simple, 
dim. of simple , simple; cf. Sp. Simplon, a sim- 
pleton. No F. * simpleton occurs; but-efon, a 
double dim. suffix, occurs in other words, one of 
which is the source of E .jenneting ; another is 
the source of E. muslcctoon. Cf. sillyion , made 
in imitation of simpleton.’] 1. A person of lim- 
ited or feeble intelligence ; a foolish or silly per- 
son. 

Those letters may prove a discredit, as lasting as mer- 
cenary scribblers, or curious simpletons, can make it. 

Pope. 

The fears of the sister have added to the weakness of the 
woman ; but she is by no means a simpleton in general. 

Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, xiv. 

2. The American dunlin, purre, or ox-bird. 
See cut under dunlin. * 

simple-toothed (sim'pl-totht), a. Having one 
pair of incisors above and below, as a rodent; 
simplicident. See Simplicidcntata. 
simple-winged (sim'pl-wingd), a. Not tooth- 

A — „ n _ . 


there was silence in the gallery. 

T. Hardy, Under the Greenwood Tree, 1. 6. 
4. pi. Foolish or silly behavior; foolishness: 
as, to have a fit of the simples. [Colloq.] — 5. 
A draw-loom. [Archaic.] —6. A set of short 
dependent cords, with terminal bobs, attached 
to the tail of a part of the harness in a draw- 
loom, worked by the draw-boy. — 7. Eccles ., a 
simple feast.— To cutfoi the simples, to cure of fool- 
ishness, as if by a surgical operation. [Humorous.] 
Indeed, Mr. Is'everout, you should be cut for the simples 
tliis morning ; say a word more, and you had as good eat 
your nails. Swift, Tolite Conversation, i. 


simplex , simple : see simple.] The simple ascid- 
ians; a suborder of Ascidiacca contrasted with 
Composite and with Salpiformcs , containing or- 
dinary fixed ascidians which are solitary and 
seldom reproduce by gemmation, or, if colo- 
nial (as in one family), whose members have no 
common investment, each having its own case 
or test. Here belong the common form* known as sea- 
squirts, and by other fanciful names (as sea-peach, sea-pear , 
sea-potato), of at least four families, the Clavelinidic, Asci- 
diidie, Cynthndx, and Molgididfe, of which the first-named 
is colonial or social, and makes a transition from the quite 
simple or solitary ascidians (the other three families named) 


— , .. 6 n,uhiiuu. Sec ganglion, 3(a). — ? . ««v‘i -iuihc louvcisuuoh, i. to the compound forms, or Composit/e. 

simple group, harmony, homage, hypertrophy. See Simple (sim pi), v. t pret. and pp. simplcd. Simpliciat (sim-plish'iii), n. vl. 

ppr. simpling. [< simple, w.] To gather sim- " ’ ' ’ - 1 - ~ ■ 

‘ pies, or medicinal plants. 

I know that here are several sorts of Medicinal Herbs 
made use of by the Natives, who often go a simpling, 
seeming to understand their Virtues much, and making 
great use of them. Damjner, Voyages, II. i. 120. 


ory, a hypothesis which recommends itself to the natural 
light of reason, and, being easily conceived, appears to us 
as incomplex. — Simple Idea, in associationalist psychol- 
ogy, a feeling incapable of analysis. Some psychologists 
deny the distinction of simple and complex ideas, on 
the ground that all feelings are simple in themselves; 
but by a simple idea is not meant a feeling simple in -it- 
self, but a feeling incapable of subsequent analysis. The 
idea produced by a color and an odor perceived together 


Botanists, all cold to smilrt and dimpling, 

Forsake the fair, and patiently— go simpling. 

Ooldsmith , Prol. to Craddock’s Zobeide, 1. 6. 


. * x [NL., neut. pi. 

of L .simplex, simple: see simple.] In Cuvier’s 
system of classification, the simple acalephs; 
the first order of his Acalcpha, distinguished 
from Hydrostatica. It was an artificial group 
of medusans and ctenophorans. 
simpliciant (sim-plisli'i-an), n. [< L. simplex 
(simplic-), simple (see simple ), + -i-an.] A 
simpleton. 



simplician 

Be he a foole in the esteeme of man. 

In worldly tliinges a meer simplician, 

Yet, for all this, I boldly dare averre 
His knowledge great. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 148. 

simplicident (sim-plis'i-dent), a. and n. [< 
L. simplex ( simplic -), simple, 4- dcn(t-)s = E. 
tooth. ] I, a. Simple-toothed, as a rodent; hav- 
ing only one pair of upper incisors; of or per- 
taining to the Sinqdicidcntata. 

II. n. A simple-toothed rodent; any mem- 
ber of the Si mpli cidcn ta ta . 

Simplicidentata (sim^pli-si-den-ta'tji), n. pi. 
[NL. : see sinqdicidcnt.] The simple-toothed 
rodents, or simplicident Jtodcntia , a suborder 
containing all living rodents except tho Du - 
plicidcntata, having only one pair of nppor in- 
cisors, or the Alyomorpha , Sciuromorpha , and 
Hystricoinorplia, as rats and mice of all hinds, 
squirrels, beavers and their allies, and porcu- 
pines and their allies. See Duplicidcntati. Also 
called Simplicidcntati when the order is named 
Glircs instead of Ilodcntia. 
simplicidentate (simfyli-si-den'tiit), < 7 . [As 
simplicident + -ofc 1 .] Same ns simplicident. 
Simplicidentati (sim'pli-si-don-ta'ti), ti . pi. 
Same as Simplicidentata. 
simplicimane (sira-plis'i-man), a. Of or per- 
taining to tho Simplicimani. 

Simplicimani (sim-pli-sim'n-nl), n. pi. [NL., 

< L. simplex (simplic-), simple, + mantis, hand: 
see maitfij} In Latreille’s system of classifica- 
tion, a division of caraboid booties ; tho fourth 
section of his second tribe Carahici, having the 
two anterior tarsi only dilated in the males, not 
forming a square or an orbicular plate. 

Simplicirostres (sim'pli-si-ros'trez), n. pi. 
[NL., < L. simplex (simplic-), simple, 4- ros- 
trum, bill, beak.] In ornith., in Sundovall’s sys- 
tem of classification, a group of American coni- 
rostral oscino passerine birds, consisting of tho 
tanngers. 

simpliciter (sim-plis'i-t6r), adt\ [L. ? simply 
(used in philosophy to translate Gr. < 

simplex (simplic-), simple : see simple, j Simply ; 
not relatively; not in a certain respect merely, 
but in tho full sense of the word modified.— 
Dictum simpliciter, Baitl simply, without nun! mention 
or limitation to certain respects: opposed to dictum team- 
dum quid. 

simplicity (sim-plis'i-ti), n.; pi. simplicities 
(-tiz). [< F. simplicity = Pr. simplicitat = Sp. 

simplicidad = Pg. simplicidadc = It. scmpliciti ), 

< L. simplicita(t-)s, < simplex (simplic-), simple: 
see simple.] Tho state or property of being sim- 
ple. (a) The state or mode of being uncompoundcd; 
existence in elementary form. 

In the same state in which they fangelsl were created 
in the beginning, in that they eucrlastlngly remnlnc, tho 
substance of tlieir proper naturo being permanent In Sim- 
plicilie and Immutabilitie. 

U c ip rood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 372. 

Mandrakes afford a papaverous and unpleasant odour, 
whether in the leaf or apple, as is discoverable In tlieir 
simplicity or mixture. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vll. 7. 
(6) Freedom from complexity or Intricacy. 

We arc led ... to conceive this great machine of the 
world ... to have been once In a state of greater sim- 
plicity than now it Is. 

T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth, 1. 45. 

From . . . primordial uniformity and simplicity, there 
takes place divergence, both of the wholes and the lead- 
ing parts, towards multiformity of contour and towards 
complexity of coutour. II . Spencer, First Principles, § IIP. 

(c) Freedom from difficulty of execution or understanding ; 
easiness ; especially, lack of abstruseness ; clearness; also, 
an instance or illustration of simple clearness. 

Truth by her own simplicity is known. 

Uerrick , Truth and Falsehood. 

The grand simplicities of the Bible. 

Loicell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 240. 

( d ) Freedom from artificial ornament; plainness, ns of 
dress, style, or the like. 

Give me n look, givo me n face, 

That makes simplicity n grace ; 

Eobes loosely flowing, hair as free ; 

Such sweet neglect more tnketh mo 
Than all th* adulteries of art. 

B.Jonson (tr. from Bonncfons), Epicccnc, 1. 1. 

Thou canst not adorn simplicity. What is naked or de- 
fective is susceptible of decoration: wliat is decorated is 
simplicity no longer. 

Landor, Imag. Conv., Epictetus and Seneca. 
(<*) Artlessness of mind or conduct; unafTecteduess ; sin- 
cerity; absence of parade or pretense. 

I swear to thee . . . 

By the simplicity of Venus' doves, . . . 

To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 

Sheik., M. X. D., i. 1. 171. 

I, for my part, will slnck no service that may testify my 
simplicity. Ford, Love’s Sacriflco, Hi. 3. 

He [Madison] had that rare dignity of unconscious sim- 
plicity which characterizes the earnest nnd disinterested 
scholar. J. Fiskc, Critical Period of Ainer. Hist., v. 
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(/) Ignorance arising from lack either of education or of 
intelligence; especially, lack of common sense; foolish- 
ness; childishness; also, an act of folly ; a foolish mistake. 

How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity? 

Prov. i. 22. 

To he ignorant of the value of a suit is simplicity, as well 
as to be ignorant of the right thereof is want of conscience. 

Bacon, Suitors (ed. 18S7), p. 470. 

Let it be . . . one of our simplicities to suffer that in- 
jury which neither impairetli the reputation of the father, 
nor abuseth the credit of the sons. 

G. Ilarvcy, Four Letters. 

Generally, naturo hangs out a sign of simplicity in the 
face of a fool. Fuller, Holy and Profnne State, III. xli. 1. 
“ Syn. See simple. 

simplification (simfyli-fi-ka'skcm), n. [= F. 
simjriiji cation = Pg. simpUficaqtio = It. simpli- 
ficazionc; as simplify 4- -dtion (see - f cation ).] 
The act of simplifying or making simple; re- 
duction from a complex to a simple state: as, 
the simplification of English spelling. 

The simplification of machines renders them more nnd 
more perfect, but this simjdif cation of the rudiments of 
languages renders them more and more imperfect, and 
less proper for many of the purposes of language. 

.dtfam Smith, Formation of Languages. 

"Where tones coincide, the number of tones actually 
present Is less than the number of possible tones, and 
there Is a proportionate simplification : so to put It, more 
is commanded and with less effort. 

J . JFard, Encyc. Brit., XX. G9. 

simplificative (sim'pli-fi-kfi-tiv), a. [< simpli- 
fication) + -ire.] Simplifying, or tending to 
simplify. 

“ Simplificative evolution "ns opposed to “elnbomtive 
evolution." E. If. Lankestcr, Degeneration, p. 71, noto c. 

simplificator (sim'pli-fi-kn-tor), n. [< simplifi- 
cation) 4- -ori .] One who simplifies, or favors 
simplification, as of a system, doctrine, etc. 
[Kare.] 

This is tho supposition of «mj>7»Vfrnfor*, who, from tho 
impulse of a faulty cerebral conformation, must needs 
disbelieve, beenuse theology would otherwise afford them 
no intellectual exercise. 

Isaac Taylor, > T nt. Hist. Enthusiasm, p. 02. 

simplify (sim'pli-fl), r. ; pret. and pp. simpli- 
fied , ppr. simplifying. [< F. simplifier = Sp. 
Pg. simplificar =*It/(refl.) simpliftcarc; irreg., 
ns simple 4- -fy.] I. trans . To make simple; 
reduce from complexity to simplicity; also, to 
make easy of use, execution, performance, or 
comprehension. 

Philosophers have generally advised men to shun need- 
less occupations, ns the certain impediments of a good nnd 
happy life; they bid us endeavour to simplify ourselves. 

Barrow , Works, II. xxxiv. 

With no outdoor amusements, nnd with no summer 
holiday, how much is life simpli/cd! But the simplicity 
of life means monotony. 

II'. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. SS. 

II. t nt rails. To produce or effect simplicity. 

That is a wonderful simplification, and science always 
simplifcs. J. A . Ixckijcr, Sped. Anal., p. 100. 

simplism (sim'plizm), ?i. [< simple 4- -ism.] 

The advocacy or cultivation of simplicity; 
hence, an affected or labored simplicity. 

Other writers liave to affect wliat to him [Wordsworth] 
is natural. So they have what Arnold called simplism, 
he simplicity. The Century, XXXIX. 024. 

simplist (sira'plist), ». [< OF. simplistc, also 
simplicistc = Sp. simplista = It. scmplicista ; ns 
simple 4- -ist.] One skilled in simples or me- 
dicinal plants ; a simpler. 

A plant so unlike a rose, It [the roso of Jericho] hath 
been mistaken by some good simplist for nmomum. 

Sir T. Broinie, Vulg. Err., II. 0. 

simplistic (sim-plis'tik), a. [< simplist 4- -ic.] 
1. Of or pertaining to simples or a simplist. 
[Rare.] Imp. Diet. — 2. Endeavoring to explain 
everything, or too much, upon a single princi- 
ple. 

The facts of nature nnd of life are more apt to be com- 
plex than simple. Simplistic theories are generally one- 
sided nnd partial. J. F. Clarke. (H’orccrtcr.) 

simplitvf (sira'pli-ti), 7t. [< ME. simplify, sym- 

plcte , \ OF. simplctc, simplicity: sec simplici- 
ty.] Simplicity. 

Tlmnne slialtow so Sobretc and SiwipMe-of-speche. 

Piers Ploinnan (B), x. 105. 

simploce, n. See synqdocc. 
simply (sim'pli), adv. [< ME. sympehj, sympil- 
ly, sympillichc , simplclichc, etc.; < simple 4- -ty 2 .] 
ill a simplo manner, (a) Without complication, in- 
tricacy, obscurity, or circumlocution ; easily; plainly. 

lie made his complnynt and Ids clamoure lieringe hem 
nlle, nnd seide to hem full sympilly, "Lordlnges, ye be nlle 
my liege men, nnd of me ye liolde youre londes and youre 
fees.” Merlin (E. E. T. S.), lii. 010. 

Evolution, under its primary aspect, is illustrated most 
simply and clearly by this passage of tho Solar System from 
a widely diffused incoherent state to a consolidated cohe- 
rent state. II. Spencer, First Principles, § 10S- 
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(6) Without extravagance or parade; unostentatiously.’ 

Thei ben fulle devoute Men, nnd lyven porely and sympe- 
ly, with Joutes and with Dates ; and thei don gret Absty- 
nence and I’enaunce. Mandevillc, Travels, p. 58. 

A mortal, built upon the antique plan. 

Brimful of lusty blood as ever ran, 

And taking life as simply as a tree ! 

Lowell, Agassiz, 1. 144. 

(c) Without pretense or affectation; unassumingly; art- 
lessly. 

Thei dide to Kynge Arthur their homage full debonerly 
as was right, and the kynge he receyved with gode herte 
and sympillichc with wepynge. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 140. 
Subverting worldly strong, and worldly wise 
By simply meek. Milton, P. L., xii. 509. 

(d) Without wisdom or discretion ; unwisely ; foolishly. 
And we driven the remenaunt in at the yates, that * 3 / 771 - 

pilly hem deffended whan they hadde loste their lorde. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 78. 

(e) Merely; solely; only. 

It more nfllictB me now to know by whom 
This deed is done than simply that 'tis done. 

Beau, and FI., Philaster, iii. 1 . 
The attractive force of a stimulus is determined not 
simply by Its quantity but also by its quality. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 82. 
Hence— (/) Absolutely; quite. 

He Is simply the rarest man i’ the world. 

Shak., Cor., iv. 5. 169. 
They [the older royal families of Europe] never wanted 
a surname; none attached itself to them, nnd theyrimp/y 
have none. A', and Q., 7th ser., II. 414. 

( 9 ) Absolutely; in the full sense of the words; not in a 
particular respect merely. 

Simpson’s operation. See operation. 
simptomet, «. An obsolete form of symptom. 
simpulum (sim'pii-lum), n . ; pi. simpula (-lii). 
[E. : seodef.] In Horn. antiq.,a. small ladle wi th 
which wino was dipped out for libations, etc. 

A third Irclief) which Beemed to he nn altar, with two 
reliefs on it, one beinp a person holding a simpulum ; 
these were all brought from lluda. 

1‘ocotU, Description of the East, II. ii. 249. 

simson, simpson (sim'sou), n. [Tar. of obs. 
scnciou, scncliion, < OF. schccion, < L. scnccio(n-), 
groundsel: see scncion, Scnecio.'] Groundsel. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Sims’s operation. Seo operation. 
simulacra, ». Plural of simulacrum. 
simulacret (sim'u-lfi-ktr), n. [Also simula- 
chrc; < ME. symulacre, symylacrc, < OF. Simula - 
ere, also simulairc, F. simulacre = Pr. simulacra 
= Sp. Pg. It. simulacra, < L. simulacrum, a like- 
ness. imago, form, appearance, phantom: see 
simulacrum .] An image. 

Betivcne Sinnulacreti nnd Ydoles Is n gret ditlerence. 
For Smnulacret hen Ymagcs made nitre lyknessc of Men 
or or women, or of the Sonne or of the Slone, or of on y 
Best, or of ony kyndely thing. 

Mnndmlle, Travels, p. 1W. 
Phldtas . . . made of vnory the rimulachre or image of 
Jupiter. Sir T. Elyot , The Govemour, i. 8. 

simulacrum (siin-u-lfi'krum), n. ; pi. simulacra 
(-krii). [L., a likeness, image, form, appear- 
ance, phantom (in philosophy a tr. of Gr. opoiu- 
im), < simularc, make like, imitate: see simu- 
late.'] 1. That which is formed in tho likeness 
of nny object; an image. 

The mountain is llnnkedbytwo tall conical rimulacra, 
with radiate summits. 

D. 1'. Head, nistorin Muniormn, p. (gil- 
lie [the author of the De Mysterilsl condemns ns folly 

nnd impiety the worship of images of the gods, though 
his master held that these simulacra were filled with di- 
vine power, whether made by tire hand of man or (as he 
believed) fallen from heaven. Eneije. Brit., XII 603. 

2. A shadowy or unreal likeness of anything; 
a phantom ; a vague, unreal representation. 

The sensations of persons who have suffered amputa- 
tion show that tlieir sensorltim retains a picture or map 
of the body so far as regards the location of all its sensi- 
tive regions. This simulacrum is invaded by conscious- 
ness whenever the proper stimulus is applied. 

E. I). Co]}f, Origin of tho Fittest, p. 407. 
All the landscape nnd the scene seemed the simulacrum 

of nn old romance, the echo of nn early dream. 

C. D. Wanter, Itoundnbout Journey, x\ii. 

3. A formal sign ; a sign which represents a 
thing by resembling it, but does not indicate 
it, or stand for the actual presence of the thing. 

simulant (sim'u-lant), a. and n. [< L. Sim u- 
lan(t-)s, ppr. of Simula re, make like: see simu- 
late.] I. a. Simulating (something else); ap- 
pearing to bo (wliat it is not); replacing (in 
position or in aspect) : with of: used especially 
in biology: as, a scutum simulant of a seutel- 
lum; clielieeres simulant of chela?"; stamens 
simulant of petals, or conversely, a good mnny 
parts nnd organs, under various physiological modifica- 
tions, are thus simulant of others from which they are 
morphologically different. See similar. 4. 

II. n. Ouo who or that which simulates some- 
thing else. 
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These are, Indeed, solemn processions, which not even 
youth and beauty, or their simulants, can make gay. 

IT. U. Russell, Diary in India, I. 103. 

simular (sim'u-lar), a. and n. [Irreg. < L. 
simulare , mako like, simulate, < similis, like: see 
similar. The form is appar. due to association 
of tlie adj. similar with the verb simulate; it 
may have been suggested by the OF. simulaire, 
an image, simulacrum: see simulacreJ] I. «. 

1. Practising simulation ; feigning; deceiving. 
[Rnre.] 

Thou perjured, and thou simular roan of virtue. 

Shale., Lear, iil. 2. 51. 

£2. Simulated or assumed; counterfeit; false. 
[Rare.] 

I return’d with simular proof enough 
To make the noble Leonatns mad. 

Shak., Cymbeline, v. 6. 200. 

In the old poetic fame 
The gods are blind and lame, 

And the simular despite 
Detrays the more abounding might. 

Emerson , Monadnoc. 

n. n. One who simulates or feigns anything. 
[Rare.] 

Christ calleth the Pharisees hypocrites, that is to say 
simular*, and white sepulchres. Tyndalc. 

simulate (sim'u-lat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. Simu- 
la led, ppr. simulating. [< L. simulatus, pp. of 
simulare , also similarc (> It. simulare = Sp. Pg. 
Pr. simular = F. si m tiler), make like, imitate, 
c-opy. represent, feign, < similis , like: see sim- 
ilar. Cf. dissimulate.'] 1. To assume the ap- 
pearance of, without having tlio reality ; feign ; 
counterfeit; pretend. 

She, while he stabbed her, simulated death. 

. Browning, Ring and Book, II. 102. 

The scheme of simulated insanity is precisely the one 
he [Hamlet] would have been likely to hit upon, because 
it enabled him to follow Ills own bent. 

Lotcell, Among my Books, 1st scr., p. 221. 

2. To act the part of ; imitate; belike; resem- 
ble. 

The pen which simulated tongue 
On paper, and saved all except the sound, 

Which never was. Broxcning, Ring and Book, 1. 41 . 

What proof is there that brutes are other than a supe- 
rior race of marionettes, which eat without pleasure, cry 
without pain, desire nothing, know nothing, and only 
simulate intelligence as a bee simulates a mathematician? 

[hud eg, Animal Automatism. 

3. Specifically — (a) In phonology , to imitate 

in form. See simulation, 2. (&) In bioh, to 

imitate or mimic; resemble by way of protec- 
tive mimicry : as, some insects simulate flowers 
or leaves. See mimicry , 3.=Syn. 1. Disguise, etc. (see 
dissemble), sheet, sham. 

simulate (Fim'u-lafc), a. [<L. simulatus, pp.: see 
the verb.] Feigned; pretended. 

The monkes were notthreitened to beuudre this enrse, 
because they had vowed a simulate chastyte. 

Bp. Bale, Eng. Votaries, II. 

simulation (sim-u-la'shon), n. [< ME. simu- 
lacion, < OF. simulation' simulacion, F. simula- 
tion = Pr. Sp. si mul a cion = Pg. simulagdo = It. 
Simula zionr, < L. simulaiio(n-), ML. also simila- 
tio(n-), a feigning, < simulare , pp. simulatus , 
feign, simulate: see simulate.] 1. The net of 
simulating, or feigning or counterfeiting; the 
false assumption of a certain appearance or 
character; pretense, usually for the purpose of 
deceiving. 

There be three degrees of thiB hiding and veiling of a 
man’s self: the first, closeness, reservation, and secrecy; 
. . . the second, dissimulation In the negative— when a 
man lets fall signs and arguments that he Is not that lie 
Is; and the third, simidatian in the affirmative— when a 
man industriously nnd expressly feigns and pretendB to 
be that he Is not. 

Jiacon, Simulation and Dissimulation (cd. 1887). 

The simulation of nature, as distinguished from the ac- 
tual reproduction of nature, is the peculiar province of 
stage art. Scribner's Mag., IV. 438. 

2. Specifically — (a) In phonology, imitation in 
form ; the alteration of tne form of a word so as 
to approach or agree with that of another word 
having some accidental similarity, and to sug- 
gest a connection between them: a tendency 
of popular etymology. Examples are frontispiece for 
frontispicc (simulating piece), curtal-ax for cutlas (simu- 
lating ax), sovereign for socerain or **overcn (simulating 
reign), sparroicgraxs for asparagus (simulating sparrow and 
grass), etc. 

Simulation. The feigning a connection with words of 
similar sound is an important fact in English and other 
modern languages : asparagus > Bparrow-grass. It prob- 
ably had just ns full play In ancient speech, hut its elf ects 
cannot be so surely traced. 

F. A. 2 f arch, Anglo-Saxon Grammar, p. 28. 

( b ) In bioh, unconscious imitation or protective 
mimicry; assimilation in appearance. — 3. Re- 
semblance; similarity. [Rare.] 
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M, — why, that begins my name . . . M, 0, A, I; this 
simulation is not as the former; and yet, to crush this a 
little, it would bow to me, for every one of these letters 
are in my name. Shak., T. N., ik 5. 151. 

4. In French law , a fictitious engagement, con- 
tract, or conveyance, made either as a fraud 
where no real transaction is intended, or as a 
mask or cover for a different transaction, in 
which case it may sometimes be made in good 
faith and valid. =Syn. 1. See dissemble. 

simulator (sim'u-la-tor), n. [= F. simulatcur 
= Sp. Pg. simulador == It. shnulatorc , < L. sim- 
ulator, an imitator, a copier, < simulatus, pp. 
of simulare, imitate, simulate, copy: see simu- 
late.] One who simulates or feigns. 

They are merely simulators of the part they sustain. 

Be Quinccy, Autobiog. Sketches, I. 200. {Davies.) 

simulators’ (sim'u-la-to-ri), a. [< simulate + 
-or;/.] Serving to deceive; characterized by 
simulation. 

Jehoram wisely suspects this flight of the Syrians to 
be but simulator ij anu politic, only to draw Israel out of 
their city, for the spoil of both. 

Bp. Hall, Famine of Samaria Relieved. 

Simuliidse (sim-u-ll'i-de), it. pi. [NL. (Zetter- 
stedt, 1842, as Simulidcs), < Simulium + -idse.] 
A family of nematocorous dipterous insects, 
founded upon and containing only the genus 
Simulium. Also Simulidse. 

Simulium (si-mu' li-um), n . [NL. (Latreille, 
1802), < L. simulare, imitate, simulate : see Simu- 
la tc.] An important genus of biting gnats, typi- 
cal of the family Simuliidtc. They are small hump- 
backed gnats, of a gray or blackish color, with broad pale 
wings. Many well-known species belong to this genus, 



Pish- killing Duffalo-gnat (Simulium fiscicidiutn), much magnified. 

a, larva, dorsal view, with fan-shaped appendages spread ; b, pupa, 
dorsalview; e, pupa, lateral view: d, nupa, ventral view; t, thoracic 
proleg of larva ; /, manner in which tne circular rows of bristles are 
arranged at anal extremity. 

such as the Columbatsch midge of eastern Europe, the 
black-fly (S. molcstum)ot tlie wooded regions of the north- 
ern United States and Canada, and the buffalo- and tur- 
key-gnats of the southwestern United States. Their bite 
is very painful, and they sometimes swarm in such num- 
bers as to become a pest. The larvro and pupre are aquatic, 
and generally live In shallow swift-running streams. Also 
Simulia. See cut under turkey-gnat. 

simultaneity (sim'ul- or Bi'mul-tii-uo'i-ti), ii. 
[= F. simultaneity = Sp. simultancidad = Pg. 
simullancidadc, < ML. sitmdtaucus, happening at 
the same time: see simultaneous.’] Tkestnteor 
fact of being simultaneous. 

The organs [heart, lungs, etc.] of these never-ceasing 
functions furnish, indeed, the most conclusive proofB of 
the simultaneity of repair and waste. 

H. Spencer, Trln. of Biol., § 62. 

In the palmiest days of Sydney Smith nnd Macaulay . . . 
the great principle of simultaneity In conversation, ns we 
may call It, had not been discovered, and it was still sup- 
posed thnt two people could not with advantage talk at 
once. The Nation, Nov. 20, 1883, p. 444. 

simultaneous (sim-ul- or si-mul-ta'ne-us), a. 
[= F. simultand = Sp .simultdnco = Pg. It. simul- 
tanco , < ML. simultancus,<. simultim, at the same 
time, extended <L. simul , together, at the same 
time: seo similar.] Existing, occurring, or op- 
erating at the same time; contemporaneous; 
also, in Aristotelian metaphysics, having the 
same rank in the order of nature: said of two 
or more objects, events, ideas, conditions, acts, 
etc. 

Our own history interestingly shows simultaneous move- 
ments now towards freer, and now towards less free, forms 
locally and generally. II. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 510. 
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No fact is more familiar than that there is a simultane- 
ous impulse acting on many individual minds at once, so 
that genius comes in clusters, and shines rarely as a single 
star. 0. IF. Holmes, Essays, p. 84. 

The combination, whether simultaneous or successive, 
of our conscious experiences is correlated with the combi- 
nation of the impressions made. 

Q. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 580. 

Simultaneous equations, equations satisfied at the same 
time — that is, with the same system of values of the un- 
known quantities, or, in the case of differential equa- 
tions, with the same system of primitives, 
simultaneously (sim-ul- or si-mul-ta'ne-us-li), 
adv. In a simultaneous manner; at the same 
time; together in point of time, 
simultaneousness (sim-ul- or si-mul-ta'ne-us- 
nes), n. The state or fact of being, simultane- 
ous, or of happening at the same time, or act- 
ing in conjunction. 

simultyt (sim'ul-ti), n. [< L. simulta(t-)s, a 
hostile encounter, rivalry, < si nnd, together: see 
sfwiMjfrnicoKS.] Rivalry; dissension. 

Nor seek to get his patron's favour by embarking him- 
self in the factions of the family ; to enquire after domes- 
tic simulties, tlieir sports or affections. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

simung, n. The otter of Java, Lutra leptonyx. 
simurg, simurgh (si-mBrg'), n. [Also simorg, 
simorgli; < Pers. simurgli, a fabulous bird (see 
def.).] A monstrous bird of Persian fable, to 
.which are ascribed characters like those of the 
roc. 

But I am an “ old bird,” as Mr. Smith himself calls me : 
a Simorg, an “ all-knowing Bird of Ages ” in matters of 
cyclometry. Be Morgan, Budget of Paradoxes, p. 329. 

sin 1 (sin), n. [< ME. sinne, sytinc, sunne, senne, 
zenne, < AS. syn, synn (in inflection synn-, sinn-, 
senn-) = OS. sundea, sundia = OFries. sinne, 
sende = MX), sunde, sonde, D. zondc = MLG. 
sundc, LG. sunne, sunn = OHG. suntca, sunta, 
sundea, sunda, MHG. sundc, sundc, G. siinde , 
= Icel. syndh, synth , later synd, = Sw. Dan. 
synd (not in Goth.), sin, akin to L. son(t-)s, 
sinful, guilty, sonticus, dangerous, hurtful, and 
porliaps to Gr. ary, sin, mischief, harm. Ac- 
cording to Curtius and others, the word is an 
abstract noun formed from the ppr. represented 
by L. *scn(t-)s, cn(t-)s', being, and by AS. soth, 
true, sooth, = Icel. sannr, etc., lit. ‘being (so)' 
(see sooth), Goth, sunja, tho truth, sooth.] 1. 
Any want of conformity unto or transgression 
of ‘the law of God. ( Westminster Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism.) The true definition of sin is amuch 
contested question, theologians being broadly divided 
into two schools of thought, tho one holding that all sin 
consists in the voluntary and conscious act of the individ- 
ual, the other that it also includes the moral character and 
disposition of the race ; one that all moral responsibility is 
individual, the other that there is also a moral responsibili- 
ty of the race as a race. To these should be added a third 
school, which regards sin as simply an imperfection and 
immaturity, and therefore requiring for remedy princi- 
pally a healthful development under favorable conditions. 
Theologians also divide sin into two classes, actual sin and 
original sin. Actual sin consists in the voluntary conscious 
act of the individual. (See actual.) Original sin is the in- 
nate depravity and corruption of the nature common to all 
mankind. But whether this native depravity is properly 
called sin, or whether it is only a tendency to sin and 
becomes sin only when it is yielded to by the conscious 
voluntary act of the individual, Is a question upon which 
theologians differ. Roman Catholic and other theolo- 
gians, foffowing the early church fathers, distinguish be- 
tween mortal (or deadly) and venial sins. Mortal or dead- 
ly sins are bucIi as wilfully violate the divine law, destroy 
the friendship of God, and cause the death of the soul. 
The Beven mortal or deadly sins are pride, covetousness, 
lust, anger, gluttony, envy, and sloth. Venial sins are 
Buch transgressions as are due to inadvertence, do not de- 
stroy the friendship of God, and, while tending to become 
mortal, are not in themselves the death of the soul. The 
difference is one of degree, not of kind. 

And ye knowe also that it was do be me, and so 6holde 
myn be the synne. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 80. 

, Sure, it is no sin; 

Or of the deadly seven it Is the least. 

Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 111. 

At tho court of assistants one Hugh Bewett was ban- 
ished for holding publicly and maintaining that he was 
free from original sin and from actual also for half a year 
before. Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 22. 

Original sin is tho product of human will as yet un indi- 
vidualized in Adam, while actual sin is the product of 
human will as individualized in his posterity. 

Shedd, Hist. Christian Doctrine, ll. 81. 

2. A serious fault; an error ; a transgression : 
as, a sin against good taste. — 3. An incarna- 
tion or embodiment of sin. 

Thy ambition, 

Thou scnrlet sin, robh’d this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. Shak., Hen. VIII., iii. 2. 255. 

Canonical sins. See canonical.— Deadly sin. See def. 1. 
— Man of sin. Seewim.— Mortal sin. See def. 1.— Ori- 
ginal sin. See def. 1.— Remission of sins. See remis- 
sion.— The seven deadly sins. See def. l.— Venial 
sin. See def. 1. =Syn. 1 and 2. Wrong, Iniquity, etc. See 
crime. 
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sin 1 (sin), t».; prefc. and pp. sinned, ppr. sinning, 
[< ME. sinnen , synncn, sinien, sinuien , shtgcn , 
singcn, sun sen , sungen, sine sen, < AS. syngian , 
gesyngian = OS. sundion , simdedn = MD.soHrti- 
O. £ 0 ;ic%<m = OHG. suntcon , sunton , sun- 
don, MHG. sundigen, sitndcn , sundigen , siinden , 
G. sundigen = Icel. syndga = Sw. s?/Rf?a = Dan. 
synde, sin; from the noun.] I. intrans . 1. To 
commit a sin ; depart voluntarily from the path 
of duty prescribed by God; violate the divine 
law by actual transgression or by the neglect 
or non-observance of its injunctions. 

Thci seyn that wee synnen wlian weo cten Flessche on 
theDayes before Assche Wednesday, nnd of that that wee 
eten Flessche the Wednesday, and Egges and Cliese upon 
the Frydayes. Mandeville, Travels, p. 20. 

All have sinned, and come short of fcho glory of God. 

Rom. Hi. 23. 

The tempter or the tempted, who sins most? 

ShaJ:., 51. for 51., H. 2. 1G3. 

That he sinn’d is not believable; 

For, look upon his face I — but if he fum'd, 

The sin that practice burns into the blood. 

And not the one dark hour which brings remorse, 
Will brand us, after, of whose fold we bo. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

2. To commit an error or a fault; bo at fault; 
transgress an accepted standard of propriety or 
taste; offend: followed by against beforo nn 
object. 

Against thee, thee only, have I sinned. Ts. II. 4. 

I nm a man 

5 Toro sinn’d against than finning. 

S/iak., hear, ill. 2. CO. 
•I think I have never finned against her; I have always 
tried not to do wlmt would hurt her. 

George Eliot, Daniel Dermuln, xxxll. 
“The Old Well.” . . . quite cleverly painted, nml* inning 
chiefly by excessive prettiness. The Nation, .XL VII. 401. 

II. traits. 1. To do or commit, contrary to 
right or rule: with a cognate object. 

And all is past, the sin Ib sinn'd, and I, 

Lo ! I forgive thee, ob Etcmnl God 
Forgives; do thou for thine own soul tho rest. 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 

[Also used impersonally, as in the following quotation: 
51eanwhile, ere thus was film'd and Judged on earth, 
Within the gates of hell sat Sin and Death. 

Milton, F. L., x. 229.) 
2. To influence, force, or drive by sinning to 
sorno courso of procedure : followed by an ad- 
verbial phrase noting tho direction of the result 
effected. 

I linvc sinned away your father, and ho Is gone. 

Jhtnyan, rilgriin'8 Progress, if. 
We have finned him hence, and that he lives 
God to Ills promise, not our practice, gives. 

Drydcn , Britannia Jtcdlvlvn, 1. 292. 
Sinning one’s mercleB, being ungrateful for the gifts of 
Providence. (Scotch.) 

I know your good father would term tills sinning my 

mercies . Scott. 

sin 2 (sin), adv. , prep., and conj. [< ME. .sin, si/n, 
sen, a contraction of sithen: sec sithen, siih t, 
and of. glue 1, sync, since.] Samo ns since. 
sin. An abbreviation of sine", 2. 
sin-absolver (sin'ali-soEvir), n. One who ab- 
solves from the guilt of sin. [Rare;] 

A divine, n ghostly confessor, 

A sin-absolvcr. Slink., It. nnd J. f III. 3. SO. 

Sinaic (sl-nu'ik), a. [< Sinai + -ic.] Samo ns 
Sinaitic. 

Sinaitic (si-na-it'ik),n. [< NR, Sinaiiicns, < Sinni 
(see def.).] Pertaining to Mount Sinni, or to 
the peninsula in which it is situated, in Arabia, 
between tlio two arms of tlio Red Sen : ns, Sinn- 

itic inscriptions; tho Sinaitic tables Sinaitic 

codex. See codex, 2. 

sinamine (si-nam'in), 7 i. [< L. sin(api), mus- 
tard, + amine (?).] Allyl cyanide, C 3 II 5 CN, 
a. substance obtained from crude oil of mus- 
tard. 

sinamont, sinamonet, it. Obsoleto forms of cin- 
namon. 

sinapine (sin'a-pin), n. [< F. sinapinc ; ns Si- 
napts + -inc 2 .] An organic base, (Jj^TIngNOo, 
existing as a sulphocyanato in white mustnrd- 
soed. Tho free base is quite unstable, and has 
not. been obtained. 

Sinapis (si-nfi'pis), n. [NL. (Linnrous, 1737), 
earlier Sinapi, < L. sinapis, usually sinapi, < Gr. 
aivaxt, civrpn, aivauv, aivqxv, mvrprvc, in Attic 
naira, mustard : see sen in/.] A former genus of 
European and Asiatic cruciferous plants, in- 
cluding mustard, the type of tlio ordor. it is 
now regarded as a submenus of Bram'ca , nml as such dls- 
tinfpiished by its spreading petals, and sessile beaked nnd 
cylindrical or angled pods with globose seeds. This is still 
the officinal name of miiBtard, of which the seeds nrc lax- 
ative, stimulant, emetic, and rubefucicnt. See mustard. 
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sinapism (sin'a-pizm), Ji. [= P. sinapisme, < L. 
sinapismits, < Gr. otvamupor, a mustard-plaster, 
< emunfero (> Jj. sinqpizare), cover with a mus- 
tard-plaster, < aivam Qh.siuapi), mustard: see 
senvy.] A plaster composed wliolly or in part 
of mustard-flour; a mustard-plaster. 

The places ought, before the application of those topicko 
medicines, to bo well prepared with the razour, and a ein- 
npisni r or rubiest ive made of mustard-seed, nntill the place 
look red. Holland , tr. of Pliny, xxix. 6. 

sin-bom (sin'born), a. Born of sin ; originat- 
ing in or derived from sin; concoived in sin. 

Tims tile sin-bom monster answer’d soon: 

To me, who with eternal famine pine, 

Alike is hell, or paradise, or heaven. 

Milton, r. L., x. 5DG. 

sin-bred (sin'brod), a. Produced or bred by sin. 

Dishonest sliamo 

Of nature's works, honour dishonourable. 

Sin-bred, how have ye troubled all mankind 1 

Milton, V. L., I 7 . 315. 
since (sins), ado., prep., nnd conj. [< late ME. 
sins, stpts, sens (cf. £>. sincls, sints ), a contrac- 
tion of sithcncc, ult. < sith : soe sithcncc, «/</(!.] 

1. ado. 1 . After that; from then till now; from 
a specified time in the past onward ; continual- 
ly aftorward; in or during some part of n timo 
between a speeifiod past timo and tbo present; 
in tlio interval that has followed a certain event 
or timo; subsequently. 

Saint George, tlmt swinged the dmgon, nnd e’er since 

Sits on ills horse back at mine hostess' door, 

Teach us some fence ! Shak., 1C. John, il. 1. 28S. 

I hear Butler is mnde since Count of the Umpire. 

Howell, Letters, 1. vi. 30. 

Ireland was probably then (1051] a more agreeable resi- 
dence for tlie higher classes, ns compntctl with England, 
than it lias ever been before or since. 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 

2. Beforo now; ago: with an adverbial phrase 
specifying tho amount of timo separating tho 
ovont or time in question from tho prosent: 
as, many years since; not long since. 

This Church (of Amiens] wna built liy a ccrtnlne Bishop 
of tills cit}% about foure hundred years since. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 15. 
You know, if argument, or time, or love, 

Could reconcile, long since wo hud shook hands. 

Fletcher ( and another), Love's Cure, v. 3. 
In the North long since my nest is mnde. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. (song). 

II. prep. Ever from tho timo of; throughout 
all tho time following; continuously after and 
from; at some or any time during the period 
following; subsequently to. 

You know since Pentecost the sum Is due. 

Shak., C. of E., Iv. 1. 1. 


the express reason or condition. For follows the main 
proposition, and generally introduces that which is real- 
ly continuative of the main proposition and of equal or 
nearly equal importance, the idea of giving a reason be- 
ing subordinate. 

Sinceny ware. See ware": 

Sincere (sin-ser'), a. [Early mod. E. also sin- 
cere; < OP. sincere, syncerc, P. sincere = Sp. 
Pg. It. sinccro, < L. sinccrus, sound, uninjured, 
whole (applied in a physical sense to the body, 
limbs, skin, etc.), clean (applied to a vessel, 
jar, etc.), pure (applied to saffron, ointment, 
gems, etc.), unmixed (applied to a race, tribe, 
etc.), real, gonuine (applied to various things) ; 
in a fig. sense, sound, uncomtpted; ult. ori- 
gin unknown. The word is appar. a com- 
pound, but the elements are uncertain, and va- 
rious views have been held: (a) Sinccrus, lit. 
‘without wax/ < sine, without, + cera, wax; 
explained as referring originally to clean ves- 
sels free from tlie wax sometimes used in seal- 
ing wine-jars, etc. This etymology is unten- 
able. (6) Sinccrus, lit. ‘wholly separated,’ < sin-, 
‘ one,’ seen also in singuli, ono by one, simplex, 
single, simple, scmcl, once, etc. (see samc),+ -ccr 
in ccrncrc (pp. crctns), separate: see concern, dis- 
cern. (c) Sinccrus, lit. ‘entirely pure,’ < sin-, 

‘ samo, over,’ in L. simul, together, etc. (iden- 
tical with sin- above), + -ccrus for * scents — AS. 
scir, bright, pure, sheer : see sheer 1 .] 1 . Sound ; 
wholo ; unbroken ; without error, defect, or in- 
jury. [Obsoloto or archaic.] 

He tried n third, n touch well chosen spear ; 

The inviolnble body stood sincere, 

Though Cygnus then did no defence provide, 

But scornful offer’d his unshielded side. 

Drydcn, tr. of Ovid's Mctnmorph., xii. 133. 
2. Pure; unmixed; unadulterated; free from 
imitation ; good throughout: as, sincere work. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

As newborn babes, desire tlie sincere milk of the word 
(the spiritual milk which is without guile, It. V.J. 

1 Pet. ii. 2. 


Wood is cheap 

And wine Sincere outside the city gate. 

liroiming, Ding nnd Book, II. 14. 


3. Having no admixture; free; clear: followed 
by of. [Hare.] 


Our nir, sincere of ceremonious linze, 

Forcing hard outlines mercilessly close. 

Loxcell, Agassiz, lv. 26. 


4. Unalloyed or unadulterated by deceit or un- 
friendliness; freo from pretense or falsehood ; 
honestly felt, meant, or intended : ns, a sincere 
wish; a .sincere effort. 


Ills love sincere, his thoughts immnculnte. 

Shak., T. G. of V., II, 7. 7C. 


My Inst was of the first current, since which I received 
one from your Lordship. llotcell, Letters, I. v. 29. 

Sam, who Is n very good bottle companion, has been 
the diversion of his friemlB, upon nccount of his pasBion, 
ever since the year one thousand six hundred and eighty* 
out*. Addison, Spectator, No. Si). 

A waste land, where no one comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 

III. conj. 1. From tho time when; in or dur- 
ing tho time after. 

A hundcreth wyntyr, I wntto wclc, 
la wento sen I this werko had wrought 

Tor A- Flays, p. 49. 

Ayenst nyglit the wynde fell fnyre In our wnye, so tlint 
wo snyled further that nyglit thnnne w o dydo in any dnyc 
syivs we departed from Jntfe. 

Sir It. Guylfordc, Pylgrymngc, p. 70. 

I lmvo been in such a pickle since I saw you last. 

Shak., Tempest, v. 1 . 2S2. 

Now wc began to repent our haste in coming from the 
settlements, for we had no food mice wo came from thonce. 

Darn pier, Voyages, I, 20. 
2 f. When : after verbs noting knowledge or 
recollection. 

■Remember since you owed no more to time 
Than I do now: with thought of mich affections, 

Step forth mine advocate. Shak., W. T., v. 1. 210. 

3. As a sequel or consequence of the fact that ; 
inasmuch ns; because. 

Viol. You nrc very hold. 

Jam. ’Tis fit, since you nro proud. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, v. 1. 

Perhaps for want of food the soul may nine; 

But that were strange, since nil tilings bad and good, 

Since nil God’s creatures, mortal mul divine, 

Since God himself is her eternal food. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, of Soul. xxxl. 
= Syn. 3. Became, Since, As, Inasmuch as, For. Because 
(originally by cause) Is strong mid tho most direct. Since, 
starting from tlio idea of mere sequence in time, is nntural- 
ly less emphatic as to causation : its clause more often pre- 
cedes the main proposition. As is still weaker, nnd, like 
since , generally brings in the reason before the main propo- 
sition : as or since the mouutnin will not come to 5Iolinm- 
med, Jlohmnmed must go to the mountain. Inasmuch as 
is the most formal and emphatic, being used only to mark 


The instructions given them (tbo viceroys] by tlie Home 
Government show a sincere desire for the well-being of 
Ireland. Lccky, Eng. In 18th Cent., xvi. 

5. Froo from duplicity or dissimulation ; hon- 

est in speocli or intention; guileless; truth- 
ful ; frank. > 

A woman Is tooinncm- to mitigate the fury of her prin- 
ciples with temper aud discretion. 

.dddeVon, Spectator, No. 57. 

If lie is ns deserving and sincere as you have represented 
him to me, ho will never give you up so. 

Shendan, The Itivals, I. 2. 

5Inn’s great duty is not to be sincere, but to bo right ; to 
jc bo, nnd not to believe that lie is so. 

II. D. Smith, System of Christian Tlieol., p. 190. 

6 . Morally pure; undepraved; upright; vir- 
tuous; blameless. 

But now the bishop 
Turns insurrection to religion : 

Supposed sincere nnd holy in his thoughts, 
lie’s followed both with body nnd with mind. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1 . 202. 

ThisCountrie is thought to lmucbeene the habitation 
of . . . Noah nnd his sincerer Fnmilie. . . . Ycthowsoone, 
nnd how much, they degenerated in the wicked ofl-spring 
of cursed Chntn. I'urchas, Pilgrimage, p. 78. 

A Prcdlcnnt or preaching Frier, a man of sincere life 
nnd conn ereat Ion. Ucyicood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 476. 
= Syn. 4 nml 5. Fair, Open, etc. (sec candid) ; Cordial, Sin- 
cere, etc. (seo hearty), unfeigned, undissembling, artless, 
heartfelt. 

sincerely (sin-ser'li), adv. In a sincere man- 
ner, in any sonso of the word sincere; wholly; 
purely; with truth; truly; really, 
sincereness (sin-sor'nes), n. Samo as sincerity. 
sincerity (sin-ser'i-ti), n. [< F. sinc6ritc = Sp. 
sinccridad = Pg. sinccridadc = It. sincerity, < 
L. sinccrita(t-)s, < sinccrus, sincere : seo sincere.] 
Tho state or character of being sincere, (a) 
Freedom from admixture, adulteration, or alloy; purity. 
[Obsolete or archaic.} 

The Germans area people that more than all the world, 
I think, may boast sincerity, as being for Borne thousand 
of years a pure and unmixed people. 

Felt ham, Brief Character of tho Low’ Countries. 
(&) Freedom from duplicity, deceit, or falsehood : honesty ; 
truthfulness. 
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I speak not by commandment, but ... to prove the 
sincerity of your love. 2 Cor. viii. 8. 

Sincerity can never be taken to be tlio highest moral 
State. Sincerity is not the chief of virtues, as seems to be 
assumed. 27. B. Smith, System of Christian Theol., p. 189. 
(c) Integrity'; uprightness; faithfulness. 

In the integrity [margin, sincerity ] of my heart and in- 
nocency of my hands have I done this. Gen. xx. 5. 

Order of Sincerity. See Order of the Red Eagle , under 
eagle. - Syn. See sincere. 

sincb. (sinch), n. and r. A bad spelling of cincli. 
sincipital (sin-sip'i-tal), (t. [< L. sinciput (-pit-), 
sinciput, 4* -«?.] Of or pertaining to tlie sin- 
ciput: opposed to occipital. Dunglison . 
sinciput (sin'si-put), n. [Formerly also synci - 
put; < L. sinciput, the head, brain, lit. half a 
head (applied to the cheek or jowl of a hog), 

< semi half, + caput, head. In mod. use op- 
posed to occiput , the back part of the head: see 
occiput .] 1. The upper half or part of the 
head: the dome of the skull; the calvarium, 
including the vertical, parietal, and frontal 
regions of the cranium: distinguished from 
occiput. [A usual restricted sense of the word to fore- 
head or brow seems to have come from opposition to hind- 

. head or occiput.] 

2. In entom., the front of the epieranium, or 
that part between the vertex and the elypeus. 
sinclrt, r. An obsolete spelling of sink. 
sinckfoilet, «. An obsolete spellingof cinquefoil. 
Sincopet, ». An obsolete spelling of syncope. 
sindelt, n. Same as scndal. 
sinderH, «• All obsolete spelling of cinder. 
Binder 2 (sifi'der), t>. A Scotch form of sunder. 
Sindll carpet. Aname given somewhat loosely 
to East Indian carpets and rugs of the poorest 
quality. 

sindickt, ». An obsolete spelling of syndic. 
Sindle (sin'dl), adv. [Also now or formerly 
sindyll, scndyli, scindic, scyndill, scenil, senil; 
perhaps < Sw. Dan. sonder in i sonder, asunder, 
separately : see sunder, sinder 2 .] Seldom ; rare- 
ly. [Scotch.] 

Wi’ good white bread, and farrow-cow milk, 

He hade her feed nie aft; 

And ga’e her a little wee summer-dale wandie. 

To ding me sindle and soft. 

Lord Randal (A) (Child’s Ballads, II. 25). 

Eindle (sin'dl), a. [Also scindle; < sindle, adv.'] 
Rare. [Scotch.] 
sindoc, n. .See sin toe. 

sindont (sin'dpn), n. [< ME. syndonc, sendony, 

< L. smdon, < 6r. atvS&v, fine muslin or muslin, 
or something made from it, as a garment, nap- 
kin, sailj etc.; prob. from India or Sind, ult. < 
Skt. Sindhu, the Indus, a particular use of sin- 
dim, a river: see Indian. Cf. scndal 1 .] 1. A 
thin fabric, of cotton, linen, or silk. 

So Ioseph layde Ihesu to rest in his sepulture, 

And wrapped his body in a clothe called sendony. 

Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. S.), p. 37. 

2. A piece of cotton or linen; a wrapper. 

A hook and a letter, . . . wrapped in sindons of linen. 

Bacon. 

sine 1 (sin), adv. and conj. [Also syne, the usual 
spelling in Sc. ; < ME. sine, sync, a later form, 
with added adverbial termination -e (in part a 
mere variant), of sin 2 , contraction of sithen : see 
sin-, sitia.] I, adv. 1. After that ;• afterward : 
same as since, 1. 

Seync bowes of wylde bores with the braune lechyde. 

Morte Arihure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 188. 

2. Before now; ago: same as since, 3: as, long 
syne, long ago, used also as a noun, especially 
in the phrase aidd lanqsync, old times (see lang- 
syne). [Obsolete or Scotch in both uses.] 

' II. conj . After; since: same as since. 

Sine 2 (sin), n. [< L. sinus, a bend, curve, fold, 
coil, curl, esp. the, banging fold of tbe upper 
part of a toga, a bay, bight, gulf, NL. in math, 
a sine: see sinus.'] If. A gulf. 

Such is the German Sea, such Persian Sine , 

Such th’ Indian Gulf, and such th‘ Arabian Brine. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 

2. In trig on., formerly, with reference to any 
arc of a* circle, the line drawn from one ex- 
tremity of the arc at right angles to the diame- 
ter which passes through its other extremity ; 
now ordinarily, with ref- 
erence not to the are but 
to the angle which it 
subtends at the center 
of the circle, the ratio 
of the aforesaid line to 
the radius of the circle. 

Thus, in the diagram, BE is the 
sine of the arc AB (sometimes it is defined as half the 
chord of double the arc), and the ratio of BE to OB is the 
sine of the angle ACB. (See trigonometrical functions, 
under trigonometrical.) A more scientific definition of 



the sine is that of Euler, sin x = — e^»), where 

i 2 = — 1, and e is the Napierian base. The sine is also 
fully defined by the infinite series 



But all the properties of sines are readily deduced from 
the definition that the sine is such a function that it 
vanishes with the variable, while 
dsina: 

— =yi— (sin*) 2 . 

dx 

Abbreviated sin, as in formulas here given.— Arithmetic 
of sines, analytical trigonometry. Its object is to exhibit 
the relation of the sines, cosines, tangents, etc., of arcs, 
multiple arcs, etc.— Artificial sine. See artificial.— Co- 
versed sine, the versed sine of the complement of an 
angle. In the diagram the ratio of DK to BC is the co- 
versed sine of the angle ACB ; and DK is the co-versed sine 
of the arc AB.— Curve of sines. See curve .— Lines of 
Sines, a scale having divisions marked with values of an 
angle in arithmetical progression, the distances of the di- 
visions from the origin being proportional to the sines of 
these angular values.— Logarithmic sine, the logarithm 
of a natural sine.— Natural sine, the sine as above de- 
fined : the expression arose when sine was still understood 
as a half-chord, and meant the sine for radius unity (or 
some multiple of ten).— Sine galvanometer. See gal- 
vanometer.— Sine of the (772/ — l)th order, the function 
expressed by the series 

X m-1 x im - 1 X 3 ** -1 

(to— 1)1 * (2m— 1)1 + (3m -1)1 ± 


sinecure (si'ne-kur), v. t. ; pret. and pp. sine- 
curcd , ppr. sinecuring. [< sinecure, ?*.] To 
place in a sinecure. _ Imp. Diet. 
sinecurism (sl'ne-kur-izm), n. [= F. sinecu- 
risme: as sinecure + -ism.] The holding of si- 
necures ; a state of society or affairs in which 
sinecures are of frequent occurrence. 

The English universities have suffered deeply from 
evils to which no American universities seem at present 
likely to be exposed — from clericism, celibacy, and sine- 
curism, for example. C. IF. Eliot, N. A. Rev. , CXXVI. 224. 

sinecurist (sl'ne-kur-ist), n. [= F. sinecuristc; 
as sinecure 4- -fsf.] One who holds or seeks a 
sinecure. 

He tilted as gallantly as ever against the placemen, the 
borough-mongers, and the sinecurists. 

Nineteenth Century, XIX. 254. 

sine die (sl'ne di'e). [L. : sine, without (see 
sine 4 ) ; die, abl. of dies , day : see dial.] With- 
out day : used in connection with an adjourn- 
ment of an assembly, or of any business or 
cause, without any specified day or time for 
reassembling, or resuming the subject or busi- 
ness. When a prisoner is suffered to go sine 
die, he is practically discharged, 
sine-integral (sin'in^te-gra!), n. The function 


These functions were invented by Wronski. — Sine Of 
three lines which meet in a point, the sine of the 
angle between the first line and the plane of the other 
two, multiplied by the sine of the angle between the other 
two lines.— Sine of three planes, the sine of the angle 
between the first plane and the intersection of the other 
two, multiplied by the sine of the angle between the 
other two planes. — Subversed sine. Same as supple- 
mental versed sine.— Supplemental versed sine, the 
difference between the versed sine and the diameter. — 
Versed sine, unity minus the cosine. Formerly, for the 
arc AB (see the diagram), it was understood to be the line 
EA; now the ratio of EA to BC is the versed sine of the 
angle ACB.— Whole sine of a circle, the radius. 

sine 3 (sin), v. i. [Cf. sic 1 , sile 1 .] 1. To strain. 
Hallhvcll. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. To leave off milk- 
ing a cow. Halliwell. 

sine 4 (sl'ne), prep. [L., without: see sans, sine- 
cure.] A Latin preposition, signifying ‘with- 
out/ See sine die, sine qua non. 

Sinea (sin'e-ji), n. [NL. (Amyot and Serville, 
1843), < Heb. sene.] A genus of predaceous 
bugs of the family Rcduviidie, comprising only 
8 species, 4 of which are from the western 
United States, while 3 are Mexican or South 
American. S. diadema, found throughout the United 
States, is a well-known enemy of the Colorado potato- 
beetle, commonly called rapacious soldier-hug. See cut 
under Rcduviidze. 

sin-eatert (sin'e^t&r), n. Formerly, in some 
parts of England, one who was hired in con- 
nection with funeral rites to eat a piece of 
bread placed near the bier, and who by this 
symbol took upon himself the sins of the de- 
ceased, that the departed soul might rest in 
peace. The usage is said to have originated in a mis- 
taken interpretation of Hosea iv. 8 : “They eat up the sin 
of my people.” 

The manner [in the County of Hereford] was that, when 
the Corps was brought out of the house and layd on the 
Biere, a Loafe of bread was brought out, and delivered 
to the Sinne-eater over the corps, as also a Mazar-bowle of 
maple (Gossips bowle) full of beer, wch he was to drinke 
up, and sixpence in money, in consideration whereof he 
tooke upon him (ipso facto) all the Sinnes of the Defunct, 
and freed him (or her) from walking after they were dead. 

Aubrey, Remaines of Gentilisme, p. 35 (Folk-Lore Soc. 

Publ., IV. 35). 

sin-eating (sin'e^ting), n. The practices of 
the sin-eaters. Hone, Year-Book, July 19. 

sine-complement (sm'konriple-ment), n. Same 
as cosine. 

Sinecural (si'ne-kur-al), a. [< sinecure + -al.] 
Of or relating to a sinecure ; of the nature of 
a sinecure. Imp. Diet. 

sinecure (si'ne-kur), n. and a. [Cf. F. sinecure 
(< E.), < ML. sine cura , in the phrase hcneficium 
sine cura, a benefice without the cure of souls : 
L. sine , without; curd, abl. of cura, care: see 
sine*, cure, n.] I, n. 1. An ecclesiastical bene- 
fice without cure of souls. In England these exist 
— (a) where the benefice is a donative, and is committed 
to the incumbent by the patron expressly without cure 
of souls, the cure either not existing or being intrusted 
to a vicar; (6) where residence is not required, as in 
certain cathedral offices to which no spiritual function is 
attached except reading prayers and singing; (c) where 
a parish is destitute of parishioners, having become de- 
populated. 

Hence — 2. Any office or position giving profit- 
able returns without requiring work. 

Never man, I think, 

So moulder’d in a sinecure as lie. 

Tennyson, Princess, Prol, 

H # a. Free from exaction ; profitable with- 
out requiring labor; sinecural. 

Gibbon, whose sinecure place was swept away by the 
Economical Reform Bill of 1782. 

Lecky , Eng. in 18th Cent., xi. 


/ sin x , 

— a*. 

Sinemurian (si-ne-mu'ri-an), n. The French 
name of a division of the Jurassic series; the 
equivalent of the Lower Lias of the English 
geologists. As typically developed at Semur, 
in France, it consists Of three series, each 
characterized by a particular species of am- 
monite. 

sine qua non (sl'ne kwa non). [L. : sine, with- 
out (see sbte 4 ); qua, abl. sing. fern, of qui, 
which (agreeing with re, thing, understood); 
non , not: see non$.] Something absolutely 
necessary or indispensable; an indispensable 
condition: as, he made the presence of a wit- 
ness a sine qua non ; used attributively, indis- 
pensable ; necessary. 

Publication, in some degree, and by some mode, is a 
sine qua non condition for the generation of literature. 

» De Quincey, Style, iv. 

sine-titular (si'ne-tit // u-lar), a. [< L. sine, with- 
out, + titulus, title : see title, titular.] Without a 
title for ordination. Jer. Taylor, Works, II. 196. 
sinew (sin'u), n. [Early mod. E. also sinnew ; 
< ME. sineice, synewe, synoice, synow, senewe , 
simve , senwe, sinue , < AS. sinu, seono, sionu 
(sinw-, sinew-) = OFries. sini, sine, sin = MD. 
senuive, semie, D. zenuw = MLG. sene = OHG. 
senaxca, senewa, senuwa, MHG. senewe, senwe , 
sene, G. schnc = Icel. sin = Sw. sena — Dan. sene 
= Goth. *sinawa (not recorded), a sinew ; prob. 
Skt. snava (for *sinava), a sinew ; perhaps akin 
to AS. sal = OS. sel = OHG. MHG. G. sell = 
Ieel. seil = Goth. *sail (inferred from deriv. in- 
sailjan) = OBulg. silo, a cord, rope, and to Gr. 
Ifiag, a band ; from a root *si , Lett, sinti, I bind, 
Skt. V si (1st pers. pres, sinomi ), bind.] 1. A 
cord or tendon of the body. See tendon. 

He . . . was grete and lene and full of veynes and of 
senewce, and was also so gryra a figure that he was drede- 
full for to be-liolde. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 339. 

Cutting out the sinews of his hands and feet, he bore 
them off, leaving Jupiter behind miserably maimed and 
mangled. Bacon, Political Fables, viii. 

2f. A nerve. Compare aponeurosis. 

The feeling pow’r, which is life’s root, 

Through ev’ry living part itself doth shed 
By sinews, which extend from head to foot, 

And, like a net, all o’er the body spread. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, of Soul, xviii. 

Hence — 3. Figuratively, muscle'; nerve; ner- 
vous energy ; strength. 

Oppressed nature sleeps : 

This rest might yet have balm’d thy broken sinews. 

Shak., Lear, iii. C. 105. 
You have done worthily ; I have not seen, 

Since Hercules, a man of tougher sinews. 

Fletcher ( and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, ii. 4. 

All the wealth 

That sinews bought and sold have ever earn’d. 

Cowper, Task, ii. 32. 
4. A string or chord, as of a musical instrument. 
His sweetest strokes then sad Arion lent 
Th' inchanting sinnews of his Instrument. 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 5. 

5. That which gives strength or in which 
strength consists ; a supporting member or fac- 
tor; a mainstay. 

What with Owen Glendower’s absence thence, 
Who with them was a rated sinew, . . . 

I fear the power of Percy is too weak 
To wage an instant trial with the king. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 17. 



smew 

lie tlmt Drat said that Money was the sinew of all 
things spake It chiefly, in my opinion, in respect of the 
Wavros. North , tr. of Plutarch's Lives [Clcomtmes], p. G77. 

Good company and good discourse nre the very sinews 
of virtue. J. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 01. 

The whalemen especially have been the sinews of the 
American navy. The Century, XL. 609. 

Sinew-backed bow. Scc 6 oir 2 .— Sinowsof war.momsy. 

Neltlier is the authority of Machlavel to ho despised, 
who Bcornoth the proverb of estate taken llrst from a 
speech of Mudanus, that moneys are the sinews 0 / wars ; 
and salth there aro no true sinews of wars but the very 
si nows of the arms of vallnnt men. 

Bacon, Speech for Naturalization (Works, ed. Speddlng, 

(A* Ml). 

Sinew (sin'ii), r. t . [< sinew , «.] 1. To furnish 
with sinews; strengthen as by sinews; make 
robust; linrclcn; steel. 

No will rather do It [sue for peace] when he sees 
Ourselves well rinnecd to our defence. 

Shak., K. John, v. 7. SS. 

2. To servo ns sinews of; be the support or 
mainstay of. 

Wretches now stuck tip for long tortures, lest luxury 
should feel n momentary pang, might, if properly treat- 
ed, serve to mieir the state In time of danger. 

Odd smith. Vicar, xxvli. 

3. To knit or bind stronglv; join final v. 
[Rare.] 

Ask the Lady Nona for thy f|iieeti; 

So shall thou rinrw both these lauds together. 

ShaX., 3 Hen. VI., II. fl. 01. 
sineweyt, v. A Middle Knglish form of sninj, 
Binewiness (sin'u-i-ncs), «. The state or char- 
acter of being sinewy. Hailey, 1727. 
sinewisht (sin'u-ishj, a. [< sinew + -»\7il.] 
Sinewy. [Rare.] 

His [Hugh de Lade’*) neck was short, ami his b«»d!e 
lialrle, ns nlso not fle«h!e but rinneith and strong com- 
pact. Giraldut CVim6r<*/m>, Conquest of Ireland (train.) 

ill. 21 (Ilotlnshcd's Citron,). 

sinowizol (sin'u-r/.), r. f. [< Mwtr 4* -irr.] To 
sinew; make sinewy. [Rare.] 

Such nn anatomy of wit, so rinr\ri:ed mid nrtcrl/«*d that 
'tls the pxMlllest model of pleasure that ever was t<» be- 
hold. B.Jontnn, I’.sery Man out of his Humour, ill. I. 

sinewless (sin'fi-les), a. [< sinew *f -//>*.] 
Having no sinews ormusele.s ; lacking strength 
or vigor, as of sinews; not sinewy. 

Death Bt«*x| nil glnuv in Ills find or; . . . 

H|s foot, in lm»y w hltene«o, glitter'd Me re, 
Shrunken and nnetrlett, mid gha«tl> bare. 

Byron, Saul. 

Einewoust (sin'u-us), a, [< + -oir.v.J 

Sinewv. 


His nrmc.s and other limn more rineieout than llndilr. 
Giraldut Cambrenrit, Compir^t of Ireland (tmns ), ||. JO 
l(Hol|u*hcd'l Chroft.k 

sinow-shrunk (Kili'u-UirunKk), a. Ill ftirrii n/, 
Imvinf- llic sincwH of tin- licllv-imi^oli s hlirmik 
liv pxcckmvc fatipio, its a liorM>. 
sinewy (aill'u-i), a. f< ME. /rriioiry; < nitirir + 
- 1 / 1 .] 1. Of tlip nature of a sinew; tv'emliliiu: 

u Ninon-; Conniii;; a sinew; toiiilimms: a*., rin- 
tiry liltors; a ninnri/ imiseli-, in ■which the ten- 
dinous part is conspicuous. 

Tile rinrxrjj llircait my lirnln lei. fell 
Through n rry part 

Can tie tho^e part*, and make no* one of nil. 

/*<nn<, Tlir Funeral. 

2. Having strong sinews; hence, muscular; 
strong; brawny; robust. 

Take oxtn jonge. . . . plnyne bak and fttreght. 

The tides sadde and terunnj. 

Falladiut, fltiklNjiidrle (K. K. T. S.), p, 129. 
IV»r thy i Ig«>ur, 

Null-bearing Milo his addition jUld 

To nV irj/ AJnx. ShaX., T. and t’., II. 3. 2.' 9. 

3. Pertaining to or due to physical strength; 
hence, stout, strong, or vigorous in any way. 

Motion nnd long-during action tins 
Tim rinnnt vigour of the tmwllrr. 

Shak., I. I«. L., Ir. 3. ms. 
In the literature of Nome it Is that we find the true I!I 
Dorado of rlutoric, ns we might expect from the rinetm 
compactness of the language. /V Quineey, Kht torlc. 

Binfonia (Hin-fo-no , ij), 11 . [It.: see symphony,} 
In mifsiV, same as symphony, 

Sinfoniot, n. Ill mm/mV, same as symphony. 
sinful (sin'ful), a. [< MIC. sinful, synful, sen ful, 
sunful , (. AS. synful, sun full (= Icel. si/nilitfullr, 
synilfutlr = Sw. symlfull — Dan. syndefulil), < 
s'yn, sin, + full , full: see ami I and -ful.'} 1. 

Pull of sin; wicked; iniquitous; unholy. 

Thu, a wrccche ntiful mon. A urren Biwle, p. w 

Shame attend the sinful ! 

I know inj Innocence. 

I'letcher, Wife for n Month, Iv. f». 

2. Containing or consisting in sin; contrary 
to the laws of God: as, sinful action; sinful 
thoughts; sinful words. 
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Nature hcrBolf, though puro of sinful thought, 
Wrought in her bo tlmt, geeing me, slio turned. 

Milton, 1*. L., vlll. 600. 
3. Contrary to propriety, discretion, wisdom, 
or the like; wrong; blnmoworthy. 

Were It not sitful then, striving to mend, 

To mnr the subject tlmt before was well ? 

Shak., Sonnets, cl 1 1. 
= Syn. Illegal , Immoral, etc. (see criminal), bml, evil, 
mi right coup, ungodly, impious. 

sinfully (tiin'fuM), mlr. [< ME. synfitllichr , 
xinfulhkc; < sinful + -If-.] 1. In n sinful 

manner. (U) So ns to Incur the guilt of sin ; wickedly ; 
Inlqultously ; unworthily. 

"Sir," soldo lleny. “ye fey euell nnd sunfulliche , but 
poehe Is now youro talente.’' Merlin (11. IJ. T. S.), 111. -107. 

The Iiuinlilo nnd contented man pleases himself Inno- 
cently nnd easily, while the ambitious man attempts to 
please others fitfully and dlfllcuttly. South. 

(6) Kcprehenslbly ; wrongly: a weakened fense. 

M'e were a fitfully Imllscreet nnil curious young couple 
to talk of thcnfbdrs of others as we did. 

/>. C. Murray , Weaker Vessel, xill. 
2. By sin; by or in consequence of sinful acts. 
[Rare.] 

If a son Mint Is by his father sent nbout merchandise do 
fitfully miscarry upon the sea. the imputation of his 
wickedness, by \oiir rule, riiould be Imposed upon his 
father tlmt sent him. Shak , Hen. V., Iv. 1. ir.\ 

sinfulness (sin'ful-nes), n. [< MK. syufulncs^e ; 
< sinful ^ + -«w.] The state or character of 
being sinful; especially, tin* quality of being 
contrary to tin* divine' law; wiekrllness ; dc«- 
pravity; moral corruption; iniquity: jw, the 
sinful nr of nn action; the sinful ties'* of thoughts 
or purposes. 

GihmI with bad 

r.xpecMn lirar, supernal grace rotitendlng 
With riifutnexf of men. Milton, 1’. L, xl. 3*A 
Bing (sing), r. : i>rct. seme/ or suny, pp. 
p|»r. sinytny. [OIR. sitnfen, 


tuny, 
tyneje n (])n*t. snny, 


sony, pi. sun yen, sonyr, pp..vim//< n,sonyen, sonyc, 
i-sunycn, i-voin/r), < AS. sinynn (pret. suny, pi. 
sunyon, pp. sunyen), sing, chant, sound (useil 
of the human voice, aba poet, of the howling 
of wolves the sound of a trumpet, etc.), = OS. 
silty an = OKries. sionya = Mil. sinyen, 1). -in. 
yen = MLG. DG. sing, = OHG. sinyan, 

sing, crow, MUG. G. sinyen, sing, =r Teel, synyja 
=r S\v. sjttnya = Dan. synyr = Goth, siyytcan (for 
m sintfiran), sing, aNo'rcad or intone' (used of 
OhriMt’s reading tin* S<‘ripturcs in the syna- 
gogue); perhaps orig. imitative, like riny, ’and 
used orig. of lln« elavh of weapons, resonanet* 
<»f metals, and the ru*-b of a missile through 
the air (although in the earliest recorded uses 
it denotes human utterance). If imitative, it 
has nothing to do with AS. stcyan, cte., s a y: 
see fro/ 1 . Hence sinyrl, mm;.] intrans. 1 . 
To litter words or inarticulate sounds in musi- 
cal succession or with a tone that is musical 
in quality; chant : said of human beings. 

On of Mir JrM) » be gnu lo tong, nml than nil the women 
datin*«d to grdjr by the iqnrr of nn nwir. 

TorUwrfnn, Dlarir of ling. Travt ll, p. VJ. 
s'urh iniol. L, an 'IN nld, 

Nrfnrr Wa« lirtcr made. 

Nut when of old the *<»n«nf !!li>mltig ntiut, 

Milton, Nnthity, 1.’ HP. 

2f. Specifically, to intone. 

Thel mffre not thrl Ijitjnes t* * r;n uen nt herr Awtt rr«. 

Matulrrille, Irarrln, ju ]1» 

3. To produce tuneful, musical, or rhythmical 
sounds: said of certain birds, boasts, and in- 
sects, and of various inanimate things: as, tdny- 
iny sands. 

|te<tes nnd . . . Nryddei . . . mo ten fulle drlcctnlmly, 
nml inevrdtn l»e craft. Mut It rrmrdr tlmt Mm I werrn 
Maivterille, Travrb, p. *J7f. 

When tin* twgplpe ri/i ;i 1* the m«r. 

ShaX., M. of V., Iv. 1.4P. 

At or n dry cicala tuny. 

Te annum, Mariana in the South. 

4. To give out a continuous murmuring, hum- 
ming, buzzing, or whistling sound. 

Another Btonn brewing ; I hear It rirvi V the w Ind. 

ShaX., 'I ciiijhM, li. 2. 2b. 

Hie kettle ringing, nnd the clock wnx ticking rtend- 
II) tov^nnl four o'chwk.’ Georye Flint, 1‘clli Holt, li. 

5. To cry out with pain or displeasure ; squeal. 
[Humorous.] 

Vcrtm, 1 ere hour* dlde lie grette^t wo ; 

They riioldc fin yen If Mint they wen* hent. 

Chaucer, I'rJar’n Tnle, 1. 13. 
0. To compose verse ; relate or rehearse some- 
thing in numbers or verse. 

Who would not tinn for T.) chins? He knew 
HlniBelf to riny, nnd build the lofty rlijme. 

Milton, i.ychlan, I. in. 
7. To have the sensation of u continuous hum- 
ming or ringing sound; ring. 


Sing 

Their ears ring, by reason of some cold and rheum. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 255. 
8. To be capablc of being sung; be adaptable 
to a musical sotting. 

I know It [Osslanic hymn] myself very well, and I know 
several old poems that will sing to It. 

O'Curry, Anc. Irish, II. xxxviii. 
Singing bird, (a) A bird that sings; n songster; a singer. 

My old friend ought not to pass the remainder of his 
life In n cage like a ringing bird. 

Addison, Guardian, No. 07. 
(6) Technically, an osclnc passerine bird, whether It can 
ulng or not ; any memberof Mie Oscincs or Cantatores, many 

ofw blchnroBonglcss.— Singing falcon. Seeiu'n/Tin^/iau'A*, 
below.— Singing fleb, a Californian toad-lish of the family 
Balrachidrv, the midshipman, I’orichthys porosissimus. It 
nttnlus n length of over 16 Inches, nnd abounds on the 
J'ncinc coast of tho United States from l’ugct Sound south- 
ward.— Singing hawk, one of live or six ditferent Afri- 
can linwks of tho genus Melierax, as M. canorus or M. po- 
ItunmiM ; a chantlng-fnlcon. The name Is due to le faticon 
chanteur of Lcvnilhmt, 171K), whence Falco canorusot 1Mb- 
lneh, J7P9, /•’. tnuricut of Dnudln, 1800, chantingfalcon of 
Latham. 1802, together with the genus Melierax of G. R. 
tlrny, 1810 — nil these terms being based upon the South 
African bird, M. eannrut. The reputation of these hawks 
for musical ability nppenrs to re**t uf»on very slight basis 
offnet, if any. Heecut under. 1 Melierax . — Singing mouso, 
a mouse that sings. It is not a distinct species. Some 
Individuals of the common house-mouse, Slut mufculut, 
nnd of tho American wood-mouse, Ilrrjtrromys leuromif , 
have been kneovn to ncfjulre the trick or habit of warbling 
a few musical nutes In a high key and with a shrill, wiry 
timbre, vocalizing In a mnmier fairly to bo called singing. 
“-To hear a bird sing. See bird b— To sing out, to 
speak or call out loudly nnd distinctly; shout. (Colloq.) 

V lien the call-boy would ring out forf'flptnin Neaugarde, 
In Mm* second act, we’d find that he had levanted with our 
best slashed trousers. C. Lever, Harr)' Lorrcquer, xvi. 
To fling small, to ndopt a humble tone or part, ns through 
defeat or Infcrlorlt) ; play a subordinate or insignificant 
part, 

I must mj self ring small in her company! 1 will never 
meet nt hard edge with her. 

Iliehardton, Sir Charles Grandison. I. 0(1. 
II. trans. 1. To utter in musical sounds or 
with musical alternations of pitch; chant. 

And hy |they|r«nyc thane rang thet none other ne may 
rmyc. . t yen bite of In tn/t ( 11 IL T. S.\ p. 2f-s. 

Ny shallow rivers, to whose falls 
MehxlJom blnls riny madrigals 

Marftnre, l‘n«s|oriate Shephenl to His Love. 
2f. Specifically, to intone. 

The mede that tmny ]>re*tes taketh for mn««es that thel 
r*/nyrn. Fiern Flmnnan ((’), |v. 313. 

3. Tocclebnitc with sinking, or with some form 
of sound resembling sinpn^; proclaim musi- 
cally or resonantly; chant. 

I hear a t cm nest coming, 

Dial riant mine and m> kingdom's ruin 

Beau, and FI , '1 Merry nml ’Iheodoret, I. 2. 
Ny what Voice, Sound, what Tongue, 

Can this Ktrmall Dvitle U*rtmof 

Iley\dvd, Illemrchy of Angels, p. 

4. To frame, utter, or declaim in poetic form. 

Nut now in) Mu«e dull heavy numbers mi?*; 
rupld. 'M« thou alone pit's! >i n>e her wings. 

Banttriyh, Complaint ngtilnst Cupid. 
b. To celebrate in numbers or verse; describe 
*»r glorify in poetry. 

lint happy terse 
Which aptly rings the giKMl. 

Shak., T. of A., I. 1. IS. 

Arm", nnd the man I riny. who. forced by Fate, 

And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate, 

Cxpelled and exiled, left the Trojan shore. 

Dnjden, -flneld, 1. 1. 

0. Toiittorwithi'ntliusinsm; cclclimtc: ns, to 
.'in;/ n jicrsonV prnisrs on nil onensions. 

Anil I II 

Ne lsiund, the pla)ers shall rinn jour |»rnisea then, 
Without their B. Jon/on, Alchemist, H. 1. 

7. To usher in or out, attend on, nr accompany 
with MiiKinp: ns. to siny tho old year out and 
tlie new year in. 

Sweet bird, Mint riny'/t away the early hour*, 
of winters paM or coming told of care, 

'Veil plraicd with delights which present are. 

Unimmond, How cm of Sion. To the Nightlnpnle. 

I heard them rituriny home the bride; 

And, ns 1 listened (o' the song, 

1 thought my turn would come ere long. 

lAmyfellme, Nliml <Hrl of Castil-Culll^ II. 

8. To brin jr, send, force, or ofifect, ns nnv end 
or change, hv singing: as, to siny a child to 
sleep. 

She will n’ii^ the snvngencM out of a bear. 

ShaX\, Othello, Iv. 1. 200. 
To fling another Bong or tune, to take a different tone; 
modify one's tone or manner, eqieclali) with humility or 
submlsrivenrss. [('olloq.] 

Constable. Madam, 

The Queene must henre you ring another rntto 
Nefore you part with vs. 

F.liznlvth. My God doth know, 

I caik no note but truth. 

llegwood. If you Know not mo (Works, I. 207). 



sing 

To Sing out, to shout or call (something) loudly. [Colloq.] 
“Who ‘b there?” sung out the lieutenant. 

'‘Torches,” was the answer. 

M. Scott, Tom Cringle’s Log, i. 
To sing placebot. See placebo.— To sing sorrow!, to 
take ii doleful, lugubrious tone ; hence, to suffer discom- 
fort or misfortune with no better remedy than complaints. 

Though this were so, and your worship should find 
such a sword, it would be of service only to those who are 
dubbed knights, like the balsam ; as for the poor squires, 
thej may ring sorrow. Jarvis, tr. of Don Quixote, i. 18. 
= Syn. L To carol, warl le, chant, hymn, 
sing (sing), u. [< sing, r.] A singing; an en- 
tertainment of song. [Colloq.] 
sing. An abbreviation of singular. 
singable f^inir'a-bl), a. [< sing + - able .] Capa- 
ble of being sung; suitable for singing. 

But for the most part Mr. Gilbert has addressed him- 
self . . . to the task of writing, for Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
muMc, pure twaddle, appropriate twaddle, exquisitely 
singable twaddle. The Academy, Oct. 13, 1888, p. 247. 

singableness (sing'a-bl-nes), n. The quality 
of boiug singable ; appropriateness for singing. 
The ringa bleness of poems and hyinns. 

The Xation, March 30, 1871, p. 223. 
singe (sinj), v. t.; pret. and pp. singed , ppr. 
singeing. [Early mod. E. also sindge ; an altered 
form of senge (see note under English ), < ME. 
snigcn. serngen (pp. sc i rid, sen rid, sengid), < AS. 
* sen pan (in comp, besengan ), singe, burn (= MD. 
scrip hen, D. sengen = OHG. sengau, scuba n, 
MUG. G. sen gen', singe, scorch, parch, bum; cf. 
Icel. sangr, singed, burnt), causal of sing an 
(pret. sang), sing, ‘ make to sing,* with refer- 
ence to the singing or hissing noise made by 
singeing hair, and tbo sound given out by a 
burning log.] 1. To burn superficially; espe- 
cially, to burn off tbo ends or projections of: 
as, to singe a fowl (to bum off the small downy 
or thready feathers left after plucking) ; to singe 
cloth or calico (to burn off the projecting pile 
or nap); to singe the hair of the head. 

Thct nor (fire) . . . zength and bemth ofte the huyte 
robe of chastcte and of inaydenhod. 

AyenWc of Jwn/t (E. E. T. S.), p. 229. 
Scynd bacoun and somtyme an ey or tweye. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Talc, 1. 23. 
Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That It do tinge } ourself. 

Shah., lien. VIII., 1. 1. 141. 
If you want paper to tinge a fowl, tear the first book you 
see about the house. 

Suifl , Advice to Servants (General Directions). 

2. To parch ; make arid and dry. 

The scorching sky 

Doth tinge the Bandy wilds of spiceful Uarbary. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, v. 312. 

3. To act on with an effect similar to that of 
heat : said of extreme cold. [Rare.] 

The corns of the ordlnarie wheat Tritlcum, being parched 
or rosted upon a red hotyron. are a present remcdle for 
those who are scorched and tindged with nipping cold. 

'Holland, Pliny, xxH. 25. 

4. Figuratively, to injure superficially; come 
near injuring seriously: harm. 

Flirtation, after all, was not necessarily a singeing pro- 
cess. George Eliot, Middlemarcli, xxvii. 

T was truth ringed the lies 
And saved me, not the vain sword nor weak speech ! 

Brmrning, Ring and Book, II. 57. 
Singed cat, a cat disfigured with burnt far; hence, a 
person of unprepo^esslng appearance, hut of good sound 
character or qualities, or one whose reputation has been 
injured, but w ho is nevertheless deserving of regard. 

But I forgive ye. Torn. I reckon you're a kind of a ringed 
cat, as the Bajlng i«— better ’n you look. 

Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer, I. 
To Binge Off, to remove by singeing or burning. 

My master and Mr innn are both broke loose, 

Beaten the maids a-row and bound the doctor, 

Whose beard they have ringed of with brands of fire. 

Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 171. 

To singe one’s beard, to deal a Stinging insult to one. 

On the 19th of April I15S7J he [Sir Francis Drake] en- 
tered the harbour of Cadiz, .... and in thecoursoof two 
nightfl and one day had sunk, burnt, or captured shipping 
of ten thousand tons lading. To use his own expressive 
phrase, lie had ringed the Spanish king's beard. 

Knight, Popular Hist. Eng., III. 215. 
=Syn. 1. Sear, etc. See scorch. 

Binge (sinj), ii. [< singe, t>.] 1. A burning of 

the surface; a scorching ; hence, a heat ca- 
pable of singeing. 

An appalling mystic light— the ringe and glow of the 
flame of the pit ! J. FI. Shorthousc, Countess Eve, xi. 

2. An injury or hurt caused by singeing; a 
superficial bum. 

singeing (sinking), n. [Verbal n. of singe , v."] 
Tho act or process of burning superficially. 
Specifically — (a) Removal by fire of down and thread-fea- 
thers from a fowl after plucking. See the quotation under 
fdoplume. (b) The removal of t lie nap by heat in the prep- 
aration of calico for printing. See ringe, v. t., 1. 
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singeing-lamp (sin'jing-lamp), n. A lamp used 
to singe the hair from a horse, instead of clip- 
ping it. It has a flat body, with an opening on 
one side of the light-chamber. E. H. Knight. 
singeingly (sin'jing-li), ad v. With heat suffi- 
cient to singe. [Rare.] 

The bodies of devils may be not only warm, but rindg- 
ingly hot, as it was in him that took one of Melanctlion’s 
relations by the hand, and so scorched her that she bare 
the mark of it to her dying day. 

Dr. H. More , Antidote against Atheism, App. 

singeing-machine (sin'jing-raa-shen^), ». A 
machine for singeing textile fabrics in the pro- 
cess of finishing them, especially cotton cloth 
to prepare it for printing, 
singelt, n. A Middle English form of shingle 1 . 
singer 1 (singer), n. [< ME. syngcr, syngarc (= 
MLG. singer = MHG. sing sere, singer, G. singer ) ; 
as sing, v ., + -cr 1 . Tho word took tho place of 
the earlier noun sonrjer.] 1. One who sings; 
one who makes music with the voice; specifi- 
cally, a trained or professional vocalist. 

I gat me men ringers and women singers, and the de- 
lights or the sons of men, ns musical instruments. 

Eccl. ii. 8. 

I remembered his fine voice; I knew he liked to Bing— 
good ringers generally do. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxiv. 

2. In the early church and in tho Greek Church, 
a member of one of the minor orders of clergy; 
one who is ordained to sing in the church. The 
order existed as early as the third or fourth century. In 
the early church the singers were distinctively called ca- 
nonical ringers. 

3. One who composes or rehearses anything 
in verse. 

Let it sufilce me that my murmuring rhyme 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 

Telling a tale not too importunate 
To thofie who in the sleepy region stay, 

Lulled by the ringer of an empty day. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, Int. 

4. A bird that sings; a bird that naturally 
sings well, or can ho trained to sing times; a 
singing bird: as, tho male mocking-bird is a 
singer, lint the female is not; the canary is a 
good singer. 

singer 2 (sin'jtr), «. [< singe + -cr 1 .] One who 
or that which singes. Specifically, la calicn.»wm(f.: 
(a) A person employed In singeing the imp o!T the cloth. 
lb) A singeing-machine. 

singeresst (sing'dr-os). n. [< 103. singcressc; < 
singer 1 + -css.] A female singer. 

Alle the syngers and stmgeresses. 

IVycliS, 2 I’nr. [2 Cliron.) mv. 25. 

Singhalese, a. and it. [Also Sinhalese, Cingalese, 
otc.,< Sinhala, ‘of lions,’ whence, through Pali 
Sihalan, Hind. Sildn, etc., como Ceylon and the 
other Eur. forms of tho name.] See Cingalese. 
Singhara nut. Soo water-nut. 
singing (siug'ing), n. [< ME. stjngtjng; verbal 
n. of sing, i>.) 1. The act, process, or result of 
uttering sounds that aro musical in quality or 
iu succession; chanting; cantillntion. 

Schc seyd that thcr wer non dysgysyngs, ncr harpyng, 
ncr lutyng, ner syngynlgl ner non loivde dysports, 

Paxton Letters, HI. 314. 
The time ot the ringing of birds Is come, and the voice 
of the turtle is heard in our land. Cant. ii. 12. 

2. Tho act of telling, narrating, or describing 
anytliingin verso. — 3. A sensation as of npro- 
longcd ringing sound in the ears or head; tin- 
nitus annum. 

I have a singing in my head like that of a cartwheel; 
my brains are upon a rotation. 

JIarington , Oceana fed. 1771), p. 162. ( Jodrcil .) 
Singings in tho ear, gurglings In the throat: ... all 
these were ominous sleep-warnings. 

Anthropological Jour., XIX. IIP. 
Melismatlc singing. See mclismatic. 

Binging (siug'ing), j>. a. Of tones, sustained and 
sonorous, as if produced by a well-trained 
voice; enntabile. 

The cantabilc notes [of tho skylark] arc long-sustained 
nnd delightfully inflected tones, which have a true ring- 
ing character. Appleton's Ann. Cyc., 18SG, p. 00, 

singing-bird (sing'ing-burd), ii. Same as sing- 
ing bird (b) (wlii cli see, under sing, v. i.). 
siriging-book (sing'ing-biik), u. Ahookcontnin- 
ing music for singing; a song-book. 

When shall we have a new set of ringing-books, or tho 
viols? A. Brewer (?), Lingua, I. 9. 

singing-breadt (sing'ing-bred), n. [< ME. syng- 
yng-hrede; < singing + bread 1 .’] Same as sing- 
ing-calcc, 1. 

Item, j box of syngyng brede. 

raston Letters, I. 470. (Inventory of plate belonging to 

[a Chapel.] 

Tho altar breads were of two kinds. The larger, called 
ringing-bread, were used for the sacrifice; tho smaller, 
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called houseling-bread, were used for the communion of 
the people. Myrc , Instructions for Parish Priests 

[(E. E. T. S.), Notes, p. 69. 

singing-caket (sing'ing-kak), n. 1. The larger 
altar-bread used by the priest for the fraction 
and his own communion: so called from the 
sendee of song which accompanied its manu- 
facture. Also called singing-bread, singing-loaf. 

If the church always professed a communion, why hare 
you one priest standing at the altar alone, with one ring- 
ing cake for himself, which he showeth to the people to 
be seen and honoured, and not to be eaten? 

Bp. Cooper, Defence of the Truth, p. 152. (Davies.) 
2. A wafer for sealing letters or other docu- 
ments. 

The letters, finished and sealed up with ringing-cake, he 
delivered unto us. 

Mxinday' 8 English Bomayne Life, 1690 (Harl. Misc., 
(VII. 139). (Davies.) 

singing-flame (sing'ing-flam), n. A flame, as 
a gas-jet, which, when burned in a tube of 
proper length, produces a clear, musical note. 

singing-gallery (sing'ing-gaUe-ri), n. A gal- 
lery occupied by singers, as in a church or ca- 
thedral: in New England often called the or- 
chestra. 

The balustrade of a ringing-gallery (cantoria) in the Ca- 
thedral. C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 139. 

singing-hinny (sing' ing- kin *i), n. A rich 
kneaded cake, containing butter and currants, 
audbakedon a griddle. Halliwcll. [Prov.Eng.] 

For any visitor who could stay, neither cream nor finest 
wheaten flour was wanting for “turf-cakes” and “sing ing- 
hinnies," with which it is the delight of the northern house- 
wives to regale tlie honoured guest, as he sips their high 
priced tea. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, iv. 

singing-loaft (sing'ing-lof), it. Same as sing- 
ing-cake, 1. 

singingly (sing'ing-li), ado. In a singing man- 
ner; with sounds like singing. 

Counterfaitc courtiers— speaking lispingly, and answer- 
ing singingly. Xorlh, Philosopher at Court (1676), p. 10. 

singing-man (sing'ing-man), n. A man who 
sings or is employed to sing, as in cathedrals. 

The prince broke thy head for liking his fall: er to a sing- 
ing-man ot Windsor. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 08. 

singing-master (sing 'mg-mas' ter), it. A 
teacher of the art of Binging: specifically, the 
teacher of a singing-school. Also singing- 
teacher. - 

He . . . employed an itinerant singingmaster ... to 
instruct them rightly in tho tunes of the Psalms. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 112. 

singing-muscle (sing'ing-mus'l), n. In ornith., 
one ot the intrinsic syriugeal muscles of any 
oscino bird, serving to actuate the syrinx and 
thus modulate tho voice in singing. See syrinx. 

singing-school (sing'ing-skiil), n. A school or 
class in which singing is taught, together with 
the rudiments of musical notation and of har- 
mony; a song-school. 

singing-voice (siug'ing-vois), it. Tlio voice as 
used in singing: opposed to sjicaking-vvicc. 

These are the limits for tlie human singing-voicc. 

S. Lanier , Sci. of Eng. Verse, p. 28. 

singing-woman (sing'ii>g-wuxn'’'an), 11 . A 
woman who sings or is employed to sing. 
2 Cliron. xxxv. 25. 

singio (ain'ji-o), ?i. [Native name.] A siluroid 
fish of the Canges, Saccohranchus singio, having 
tho opercular gill so modified that the fish is 
able to travel on land. Oteen. 

single 1 (sing'gl), a. and n. [Early mod. E. also 
scnglc (see note under English ); < ME. single, 
senglc, < OF. single, scnglc = Pg. singelo — It. 
singulo, singolo, < L. singnlus, single, separate 
(usually in the pi. singuli, one by one), for *« in- 
ctilus, *simculus, < sim-, as in sim-jilex, simple, 
single (akin to E. same : soo simple, same), + 
dim. suffix -cuius. Heqco ult. singular.) I 

1. Being n imit, ns distinguished from a num- 
ber: often used cxpletively for emphasis: ,as, 
not a single word was said. 

No single soul 
Can we set eye on. 

Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 130. 

My Paper has not in it a single Word of News. 

^lrfdison, Spectator, No. 262. 

2. Alone ; by one’s self or by Itself ; separate or 
apart from others ; unaccompanied or unaided ; 
detached; individual; particular. 1 

Each man apart, all single and alone, 

Yet an arch-villain keeps him company. 

Shak., T. of A., v. 1. 110. 

King. What, at your meditations ! Who attends you? 

Arethusa. None but my single self : I need no guard ; 

I do no wrong, nor fear none. 

Beau, and FI., Philnster, iii. 2. 

3. Unmarried ; also, pertaining to or involving 
celibacy: as, single life; the single state. 



single 

Elies God forbede but he sente 
A wedded man hym grace to repento 
Wei ofte rather than a sengle man. 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 423. 
But cartlilier happy Is the rose dtstill'd 
Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in Finnic blessedness. 

Shak. t M. N. 1)., !. 1. 78. 

4. Uniquo; unmatcliod; singular; unusual. 

Bare legged and in sengle nppnmylo. 

Sir T. Jztyot, The Governour, fit. 13. 
That you may know iny single charity, 

Freely I hero remit all interest. 

Ford, *TH rity, iv. L 
lam single in my circumstances — a species npajt in the 
political society. Jlolingbrokc, To Mnrclimont, quoted In 
l Walpole's Letters, II. 139, note. 

5. Portnining to ono person or thing; individu- 
al, as opposed to common, genera 1, or univer- 
sal; also, pertaining to ono class, sot, pair, etc.: 
as, a sniffle dory (a boat manned by one person). 

Trust to thy single virtue. Slink., Lear, v. 3. 103. 

Narrower scrutiny, that I might learn 
In what degree or meaning thou art call'd 
The Son of God ; which bears no single sense. 

Milton, r. It., Iv. 317. 
Should handed unions persecute 
Opinion, ami Induce a time 
\\ hen single thought Is civil crime, 

Ami Individual freedom mute. 

7Vmit/*ou, You Ask mo Why. 

6. Private; relating to tlio affairs of an indi- 
vidual; not public; relating to one’s self. 

All our service 

In every point twice done am! then done double 
Were |x>or and single business to contend 
Against those honors deep ami hioad wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house. 

Shak., Mncbeth, I. G. lfl. 

7. Free from combination, complication, or 
complexity; simple; consisting ol one only. 

As simple Ideas are opposed to compbv, and single to 
coiupotiml, so proportions are distinguished. IFaffr. 

8. Normal; sound; healthy: often applied to 
the cyo, and in that connection used figurative- 
ly of simplicity or integrity of character or pur- 

•pOM*. 

If therefore thine eye he single, thy whole 1**1)* shall lie 
full of light. .Mat. 22 . 

Ami now, courteous Header, that I may not hold thee 
ton long in the porch, I only cm* e of thee to read this fol- 
low ing discourse w It h a single c) v, and with the same ends 
ns I had In penning It. 

.V. Morton, New* England's Memorial, p. pi. 
All reader* of his (Matthew Arnold's] know how free he 
b from an) thing strained or fantastic or paradoxical, nnd 
how ulnolutely single his e)e Is 

J. llurrowjhs. The (Yntnry, X.WII. 9*3. 

9. Free from duplicity; sincere; honest; 
straightforward. 

Ihnlsh all compliment hut single truth 
From ever)’ tongue and every shephenl's heart. 

Fletcher, I'nlthf ul shepherdess, v. 3. 
Sure, he’s an honest, very honest gentleimn; 

A man of single meaning. Ford, Broken IP-art, Iv. J. 

1 Of. Not strong or heavy; weak: noting beer, 
ale, etc., nnd opposed to doubt*' or strony bever- 
ages. 

The very smiths. 

That were half venturer*, drink penitent single nle. 

lie an. and FI., Coxcomb, II. 2 . 
Sack 's but single broth; 

Ale ’h iui it, drink, and t loth, 

Say they that know never a letter. 

Witt* Ilrereations (If.M), (Fares.) 
lit. Keolile; trifling; foolish; silly. 

Is not . . . your chili double? your wit single f 

Shai , 2 Hen. IV., 1. i So". 
He utters mich single matter In so Infant])* a voice. 

Fletcher (and nn«thrr\ tjuten of Corinth, 111. I. 
12. In hot., solitary: said of n ilower when 
there is only one on a stein; also, in common 
usage, noting flowers which have only the nor- 
mal number of floral envelops — that is which 
are not double. See double, (5.— 13. In mint . 
ayd tool., not double, triple, etc.; not paired; 
azygous; simple; solitary; alone; one: gon- 

. _ . . with 

things or parts of things that are ordinarily 
double, paired, several, etc .- a slnglo blind 
(mi/ifA See Wt nr/ 1, l.— At single anchor. SeeancWl.— 
Single action. Sec net ion.— Single-action harp. See 
harp, l.— Slnglo billet. See bitten.— single blessed- 
ness. Sets blr**cd net*. — Slnglo block. SeeWocJU, 11 .— 
Single-boater, a tmwling-cuttcr not belonging to n fleet : 
UBcii by English fishermen. J. IF. Collins.— Slnglo bond. 
Sec bona i, 7 — Single bridging, burton, combat. Sec 
the nouns.— Single-cylinder machine, n printing-inn- 
chine that prints with n single cyllmler on one side only 
of a sheet of paper.— Slnglo ontry. See bookkeeping.— 
Single file. Sec/i/r-E — slnglo floor. See jloor.— Single- 
fluid battery or cell, in elect. See cell, y.— single 
man, a man not married. In law the phrase mny ap- 
ply to any person not married at the time in question. 

A widow 1 b a single man, within n public land net. 

Silver r. jMdd, 7 Wall. 219. 
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Stacie money, money In am nil ilonomlnntlonB; small single-banked (sillg'gl-bangkt),?;. 1. Carrying 

8 . , , ,, ._ bill ono oarsman on a thwart, as a boat.— 2 . 

sX-ihc’ I think, I 1 ™ 11 ? J> ut ? no of oars, as the 

Ami tho ale- wives’ single money. lightci vessels of antiquity. — 3. Having but 

//. Jonson, Alchemist, v. 2. ono bank or row of keys, as an organ. 

Single mordent, oyster, poplin. See the nouns.— Single-bar (sing'gl-biir), n. A swinglctree. 
Slnglo pneumonia, pneumonia affecting only ono lung, single-breasted (sing / gl-bres // ted), a. 1. Ha v- 


— Single proceleusmatic, a pyn hie.— Single soldiert, 
a private. 

I ’so e'en turn n single sodger mysell, or maybo a ser- 
geant or a enptnin, If ye plague me tho main 

Scott, Uhl Mortality, viil. 
Single Btandard, stop, tax. See the nouns.— Single 
woman, (a) A woman not married. (M) By euphemism, 
a harlot or prostitute. [Uhl slang.] 


iug but ono breast.— 2. Having buttons on ono 
side only and buttonholes on tho other: noting 
a coat, waistcoat, or other garment. Compare 
doublc-brcastcd. 

A thoroughly slnglo man, single-minded, single-hearted, 
buttoning over his single heart a single-breasted surtout. 

Loicell, Cambridge Thirty Years Ago. 


II. n. 1 . That which is single, in any sense single-brooded (sing'gl-bro'ded), a. Bringing 
of the word. Specifically — (a) jd. The twisted threads forth young once annually; having but one 
of silk made of single strands of the raw silk ns wound annual generation, or ono brood a vear, as an 
from t be cocoon. When simply denned and wound, the ; nHOP t nr nthor nmmnl 

silk is called dumb singles, nnd Is used for making ban- . , l 1 / \ 0 r ,° y , C r G-Himal oCQ hilLuoi III, 

dniia InmdktTchlefs, mill, after blenching, for gauze and SIDgle-CUt (sing gl-kllt), O. Noting a file winch 
similar fabrics. When wound, cleaned, nnd thrown, the has hut a single rank of teeth — that is, has 
silk Is term ed (A rinrii single », and is used for ribbons the teeth cut in one direction onlv, and not 
and common silks. \4 hen wound, cleaned, doubled, nnd crossing * 1 

thrown, ami twisted In one direction, It becomes tra in, . V j. ! • . . . _ , , 

nnd Is used for the woof or shoot of gros de Naples, vel- Singled! (Sing gld), a. [\ sniffle* + -t'd".] Hav- 
vet*, and flowered silks. When wound, cleaned, spun, ing a single or tail. 

dotrhled, and thrown, so that it resembles the strand of Ti...rr .iw,n n ,, _„_ii , ,, ,,, 

rope. It Is called organzinr, and Is used for warp. (6) pi. H.elr rticcpc arc ver>' small, Imndfull long. 

In lawn-tennis, games played with one on a side: oj>- , . Hakluyts I oyages, 1. .IbG. 

l>osed to doubles, which are p!n)ed with two on a side. Single-dotted (sing'gl-dot'ecl), ft. Having ono 


(r) In the game of loo, a deposit itt the iiool of three chlpH, 
nude by the dealer before the playing begins. (»/) In 
base-ball, a safe hit that allows the batter to reach tho first 
base, but not the second, (r) In cricket, a hit for which ono 
run Is scored. 

2. h\ falconry, a talon or claw. 

I grant It not. Mine likewise selsd a I’owlo 
Within her talents; mid) mi saw* her pnwes 
rull of the IVatliera; both her petty singles. 

Ami la r long singles, grip’d her more then other. 
Ueyietnnl, Woman Killed with Kindness (Works, II. 99). 

3. Tin* tail of an animal ; properly, in huutiiuj, 
the tail of tin* buck. Jfultiircll . 

There's a kind of ncld liuinor tlmt nature hath put In 
our singles, the simll whereof causeth our enemies, vlr. 
the dieggs, to tl) from us. 

Ilotcell, Parly of Ih ns Is, p. GX (Paries.) 

4. A handful of the gleanings of corn tied tip. 
lliiUitrvll. (I’rnv. Kug.]-ln dingle, Hm:ly; Imll- 
\Idiinlly; separatrly. 

rinding then fore the most of tlielr Actions in tingle to 
t»e weak, ... I concluded that. If tlielr single nmfdtlon 
nnd tgnoraniH w ns such, then ceitalnl) united In a roun- 
cell It would be much more 

Milton, Apolog) for Fmcctyiunuus. 

single 1 (sing'gl), r. ; pret. anil pp. il, ppr. 
.-iiuilini/. f< fin ijlrl.ii.] I, Inins. If. To make 
••ingle, separate, or alone; retire; sequester. 

Many men there are fhan whom nothing Is more com- 
tm nd.ilde when the) are singleit ; and jet in society with 
others none le«* tit to answer the duties which are looked 
for at their hands. Hinder, Eccb *. Polity, I. lit. 

2. To ‘•clod individually from among a num- 
ber; choose out separately from others; com- 
monly followed by out. 

Each single I <mt his man. 

Jbldn Ilt*»t and the Stranger (( hlld’s Ballads, V. 413). 
Him Hector sin /led, ns h(s troops he Ini. 

And thus Intlnm’d him, isdutlng to the dead. 

1 Iliad, xv. f.32. 

3f. To lead aside or apart from othei>. 

Single you thither then this dainty doe, 

And strike her home by force, if not |»y words. 

N7i(iA-.,Tlt. And., 11.1.117. 
If we can, single her forth to some place. 

li.Jon*m, Ever)- Man out of his Humour, v. 1. 

4. Xaut., to unite, mi as to combine several 
parts into one: ns, to sinylr the tucks and 
sheets. 

II. in trans. 1. To separate; go apart from 
others: said specifically of a hunted deer when 
it leaves the herd. JIalliinll (under huntimj). 

It Is |nile« d a reflection Muneuhnt mortlfjlng to the 
nutlior who breaks Ids ranks, mid singles *»ut for public 
favour, to think that he must combat contempt before lie 
can arrive nt glor). Cold smith, ptdlte Learning. 

Saint* as i' in ylt -foot. 


orally emphatic, inbn plied comparison with fiingle-f (sing'gl), r. i. [< OF. tiny It r, siylcr, 1\ 

1 1 ' r ’ ” “ cinqUr = &\i.tiinylar =z V^ninyrar (ML. stylare), 

nail, out the water with a full wind, make head 


dot, point, or mark of color; unipunctatc: as, 
tho siu(dc-dottcd\\’nxQ t Jcid(dia scutulata , a Brit- 
ish moth. 

Binglo-cyed (sing'gl-Id), a. [< sinylcl + cycl 
+ -rf/ 2 .] 1. Having only ono eve;' cvclopean; 
monoculous ; one-eyed, as the Cyclops Polvpho- 
inus figuring in Homer’s Odyssey, or as* vari- 
ous animals. Sec Cyclops , Mouoculus. — 2. Hav- 
ing tho eye single or sound ; earnest ; devoted; 
unselfish. Compare single!, a., S. 

You nre . . . too noble, single eyed, sclf-pncrlflcing, to 
endure my vanity nnd meanness for a day. 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xx. 
A sturdy, healthy, single-eyed peasant ry, from whom the 
defenders of the count ry by sc.i and land, the skilled nr- 
tltlcera, . . . are recruited. F.dinhuryh Her., ONLY. 377. 

Binglc-Cro (hiiig'gl-flr), n. Having tlio fulmi- 
nate insi<lu tlio lins<> or lioad, nnd not in- 
tondrd to lio roloadod after tiring: said of a 
cart ridge. Such cartridges may lie cither cen- 
ter-fire or rim-lire. 

single-foot (sing'gl-ffit). 11 . A gait of horses, 
better known as the raek. See rurtfi. [AVest- 
ern V. K.] 

Met nf ttir tlino the lmrre kept oa n steady jn'ae/e./<w>f, 
tail till* wu varied t»y a sharp tape every nnvv ami ttien. 

T. /.Vtrereh, lluatias* Trip*, p. 210 . 
single-foot (sing'gl-ffit), r. i. [< fintjte-fant, «.] 
To move with the single-foot gait ; raek. Also 
sinylr. 

The horse often single-fi^ts fa*ter than he trots. 

Harper's Mag., 1.XXX. 21G. 

single-footer (sing'gl-fut S’r), u. [< sinylc-foot 
+ -<Tk] A horse which uses the single-foot 
gait ; a rncker. 

My best single- to ter I* my fastest trotter. 

llarj>er's Mag., EX NX. 247. 

single-handed (sing'gl-han'dod), a. [< fini/Ic 1 
+ liniiil + -rig-’.] 1. Having only one hand. — 

2. Working without the aid of other hands or 
workmen; net iug alone; unassisted. 

He was left to cope single-handed with the whole power 
of France. J 'resent t, Ferd. mid Ibx, ii. 13. 

3. Capahlo of being used, managed, or exe- 
cuted with one lmntl or by one person: as, a 
sinylf-handid fishing-rod; a single-handed un- 
dertaking — Single-handed boring. See boring. 

single-hearted (sing'gl-hiir^ed), a. [< sinyle' 1 
+ heart + 1 . Having a single, sincere, 

or honest heart; free from duplicity. 

Nor 1 o *g they Ijuth who, single hearted, ccck 
The rlglitcoiiMK’4* of Heaven ! 

Whittier, The Christian Tourist*. 
2. Proceeding from or characteristic of n sin- 
cere heart. 

Mrs. La jdi am came to tlielr help, with her skill ns nurse, 

. . . nnd n profuse single-hearted kindness. 

IF. J). Howells, Silas Lnpham, II. 

li). flrfr. 
of heart. 


(vf. 01’. fimjlc, sii/lf. a sail): spo.vnf/ 1 , r„ and of. single-heartedly (sing'gl-hiir'ted- 
To sail lrnfoi-c tho wind ; malco lioad. With singlpnoss, sinooritv, or integrity 

A royntl .lilnpp I mwp.liy tyile nail by vvlm!c, Tin- more ipik-tly nml rinnlr-hrartnlbi you tnku each 

Smgle nml p-vylc hi m n* .writ n* mllkr. step In the nrt, the quicker, on the whole, w III your pro- 

l-utlrnham, l-nrlheiilnilr., I. press lie. Httrkin, glemeuts ot Drnwinp, II. 

single-acting (sing'gl-akH ing), n. Of any ro- single-loader (sing'gl-10'df r), II. A liroocli- 


cijiropating miichino or implement, acting ef- 
fectively in only one direction: distinguished 
from llmihh-drtilllj. Sprcltlrnlly npplleil to nay ma- 
chine— ns n pump, a atcam-i’iurlne, etc.— In w hich work 
Ib performed by, or performed upon, a reclnrocntlm: plun- 
ger or plfcton, nnd In which only one of the two strokes 


loading rifle without a magazine, which is 
charged and fired with a single cartridge: so 
called to distinguish it from a magazine-rifle or 
repeating arm tlmt has a reserve of cartridges 
supplied to tho chamber automatically. 


. hi wiiii-ii wui) oiio in i iic mo mtokcs • * i j/- / ii -. 

of tin* pluiisrrr or piston ilurhiK n Blugle rcdpnicntlon la Single-lUngCd (Bing gl-lungd), a. [< shade 1 + 
etfccilve.— single-acting pedal. «cl* jxdal. hnitj + Having but ono lung: specifi- 



single-lunged 

cally noting the genus Ceratodus, or the Mono- 
pnetimones. 

single-minded (sing'gl-min"<led), a. [< single 1 
4- mind 1 + -erf 2 . } 1. Having a single or honest 
mind or heart; free from duplicity ; ingenuous; 
guileless. 

An unpretending, single-minded, artless girl — infinitely 
to be preferred by any man of sense and taste to such a 
Tfman as Mrs, Elton. Jane Austen, Emma, xxxviii. 

The single-minded religious enthusiast, incapable of 
d'.w initiation or procrastination. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 42. 

2. Having but one object or end in view; un- 
swerving: nude via ting. 

S-j democratic ideas distracted its single-minded loy- 
alty. Bancroft , Hist. U. S.,II. 458. 

single-mindedness (sing'gl-mw'ded-xies), n. 
Th* character or' state of being single-minded. 

Practical morality means singlemindednes<t, the having 
on i* idea ; it means what in other spheres would be the 
greatest narrowness. 

F. U. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 179, note. 

singleness (sing'gl-nes), n. The state or char- 
acter ol’ being single, in any sense of the word. 

'singleret, n. [ME. synglcrc, < OF. scngler, sain- 
glcr, sanglier, F. sanglier, a wild hoar: see san- 
glicr .] A wild hoar. 

Boyes in the subnrbis bouriiene ffulle heghe, 

At a bare synglere that to thebente rynnys. 

Norte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), L 3123. 

single-soled (sing'gl-sold), a. [< single 1 + sole 1 
+ -erf 2 .] Having a single sole; hence, poor; 
poverty-stricken. In tlie quotation from Shakspere a 
pun is intended, turning on the double meanings of single 
(simple, foolish) and souled. 

GentUhonie de has relief. A thred-bare or single-soled 
gentleman, a gentleman of low degree. 

Cotgravc (under relief ). 

J Ter. Follow me this jest now till thou hast worn out 
thy pump, that, when the single sole of it is worn, the jest 
may remain after the wearing sole singular. 

Bom. O single-soled jest, solely singular for the single- 
ness ! Shale., R. and J., ii. 4. 69. 

single-stick (sing'gl-stik), n. 1. A cudgel for 
use with one hand, as distinguished from the 
quarter-staff. It is usually fitted with a guard 
for the hand, somewhat like that of a saber. 
Compare back-sword. — 2. The play or practice 
with such cudgels; the art of attack and de- 
fense with them: as, to learn single-stick. — 3. 
A wooden sword used on board ship for teach- 
ing the use of the cutlas. 

singlet (sing'glet), n. [< single 1 + -ct 1 ; appar. 
formed in imitation of doublet.} 1. An un- 
lined waistcoat: opposed to a doublet, which is 
lined. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. An under- 
shirt or undervest. 

This word was singlet, which came up to me printed on 
my first washing bill in Liverpool. I had never seen it 
before; but its suggestion of doublet of course showed 
me that it must mean an undervest, as it did — a merino 
under-shirt. ... It is a Lancashire word ; ... it is not 
dialectical, which being Romanic it could not be. 

R.'G. White, England Without and Witllin, p. 384. 

single-taxism (sing'gl-taks'izm), V. [< single 1 
+ tax H- -ism.] The doctrines or beliefs of the 
advocates of the single tax. See tax. [Re- 
cent.] 

The fourth section of the Knights of Labor declaration 
of principles, as last nmended, is good enough single tax- 
ism for the present. The Standard (New York), VII. D. 

Singlethorn (sing'gl- thorn), n. A Japanese 
fish, Alonocentris japontcus, of the family Bcry- 
cidse, remarkable for the size of its head, its 
strong thorn-like spines, and its mailed suit of 
hard projecting scales. It is of a silvery-white 
color, and about 6 or 7 inches long. It is the 
only known species of the genus. 

singleton (sing'gl-ton), n. [In def. 1 < single 1 , 
a., 11, foolish, + -ton (of. simpleton). In def. 2 < 
single 1 , a., 1, + -ton (after the preceding).] 1. 
A silly fellow ; a simpleton. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.] —2. In whist, a hand containing only one 
card of some suit; a card which is the only one 
of a suit in the hand of a player. 

Outside the modern signalling system and the absolute 
rejection of the Singleton lead, there is very little differ- 
ence between the whist of to-day and the whist of Hoyte 
and Matthews. R. A. Procter, How to Pfay Whist, Pref. 

single-touch (sing'gl-tuch), «. A method of 
making artificial magnets. See magnet. 

Singletree (sing'gl-tre), n. Same as swingle- 
tree. 

singlin (sing'glin), n. [For * singling , < single 1 
+ -ing 1 .] A handful of gleaned grain; a single 
^leaning. Brocbett. [Prov. Eng.] 

singlings (sing'glingz), n. [< single 1 + -ing 1 .] 
In distilling, the crude spirit which is the first 
to come over. 
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The singlings, or spirits of first extraction. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 209. 

singlo (sing'glo), n . A sort of fine tea, con- 
sisting of large, flat leaves, not much rolled. 
Simmonds. 

singly (sing'gli), adv. [< single 1 + -ly 2 .] 1. 
As a unit; as or in the form or capacity of one 
person or thing. 

The man I speak of cannot in the world 
Be singly counterpoised. ShaJc., Cor., ii. 2. 91. 

Those great acts . . . God had done 
Singly by me against their conquerors. 

Milton, S. A., L 244. 

2. Individually; particularly; separately; one 
at a time. 

I beseech you, let mo answer to the particular of the 
inter'gatories : demand them singly. 

Skate., All’s Well, iv. 3. 208. 
They tend to the perfection of human nature, and to 
make men singly and personally good. Tillotson, Sermons. 

3. Without aid or accompaniment; alone. 

But great Achilles singly clos’d the gate. 

Pope, Iliad, xxiv. 560. 

4f. Solely; uniquely; singularly. 

Thou singly honest roan. 

Here, take : the gods out of my misery 

Have sent thee treasure. Go, live rich and happy. 

Shale., T. of A., iv. 3. 530. 
An edict singly unjust. Milton. (Todd.) 

5. Honestly; sincerely. Imp. Bid. 
sing-sing (sing'sing), n. [African.] A West 



Sinjr-sing Antelope (Kobus sing-sing). 


African kob antelope, Kobus sing-sing. See 
bob. 

singsong {sing'song), a. and n. [< sing, v., + 
obj. song.] I. «. 1. Making songs, rimes, or 
inferior poetry. 

From huffiog Dryden to sing-song D’Urfey. 

Tom Drown, Works, III. 39. (Davies.) 

2. Monotonously rhythmical in cadence and 
time; chanting. 

Prayers were chanted in the nasal singsong way in 
which prayers are said here. 

C. E. Norton, Travel and Study in Italy, p. 40. 

II. n. 1. Verse intended or suitable for sing- 
ing; a ballad; hence, had verse; mere rime 
rather than poetry. 

This sing-song was made on the English by the Scots, 
after they were flushed with victory over us in the reign of 
King Edward the Second. 

Fuller , Worthies, Berkshire, 1. 119. 
I ne’er with wits or witlings pass'd my days, 

To spread about the itch of verse and praise ; 

Nor, like a puppy, daggled through the town, 

To fetch and carry sing-song up and down. 

Pope, Pro!, to Satires, L 220. 

2. A monotonous rhythmical cadence, sound, 
or tone; a wearying uniformity in the rising 
and falling inflections of the voice, especially 
in speaking. 

A skilled lover of music, he (Collins] rose from the gen- 
eral sing-song of iiis generation to a harmony that had 
been silent since Milton. Liwell, Study Windows, p. 387. 

3. A convivial meeting, at which every person 
is expected to contribute a song. [Colloq.] 

The illustrated programmeof the forthcoming Sing-song, 
whereof he was not a little proud. 

B. Kipling, Only a Subaltern. 

singsong (sing'song), v. [< singsong, «.] I, 
in trans. To make songs or verses; also, to 
make singsong sounds ; utter a monotonous 
chant. 

There ’s no glory 

Like his who saves his country, and yon sit 
Sing-songing here ; but, if I’m any judge, 

By God, you are as poor a poet, Wyatt, 

As a good soldier. Tennyson, Queen Mary, ii. 1. 


singular 

n. trans. To express or utter in singsong. 

The chorus chattered and singsonged their satisfaction. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVL 588. 

singspiel (sing'spel), n. [G., < singen, sing, + 
spiel, play: see sing and spell a .] A semidra- 
matic work or performance in which a series of 
incidents are related or represented in song. 
The form is almost entirely confined to Germany, where it 
was the precursor of the opera. Its peculiarity lies in the 
strict subordination of the instrumental accompaniments 
to the vocal parts. Originally it included both solo songs 
and spoken dialogue ; but duets and part-songs gradually 
came in, and the amount of dialogue was steadily reduced. 
Compare miracle, 4, mystery l, 4, etc. 

singstert (sing'ster), n. [< ME. sing&tere , a 
female singer; < sing + -ster. Cf. songster.’] 
A female who sings ; a songstress. 7 Yyclif. 

Singular (sing'gu-lilr), a. and n. [Early mod. 
E. also singuler ; < ME. singider, synguler, singu- 
lar, singulare, < OF. (and F.) singulicr = Pr. Sp. 
Pg. singular, singlere = It. singolare, < L. singu- 
lars, single, separate (in gram, singularis nu- 
merus, translating Gr. ivtnbg api0p6g), < singuli, 
one by one: see single 1 .] I. a. 1. Being a "unit, 
or one only; single. 

God forbede that al a companye 
Sholde rewe a singuler mannes folye. 

Chaucer , Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 444. 

Their manner was to grant naturalization, . . . and this 
not to singular persons alone, but likewise to whole fam- 
ilies. 

Bacon, True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates (ed. 1887). 
2. Separate or apart from others; alone. [Ob- 
solete or provincial.] 

And whenne he was singuler, or by liym silf, the twelue, 
that weren with hym, axiden hym for to expowne the 
parable. Wyclif, Mark iv. 10. 

It may be said, what profit can redound, what commen- 
dation, what reward, for one man to be singular against 
many? Ford, Line of Life. 

3f. Pertaining to solitude, or separation from 
others; concerned with or involving solitude. 

When I had takene my syngidere purpos [of becoming 
a hermit], and lefte the seculere habyte, ... I be-gane 
mare to serue God than mane. 

Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 5. 

Though naturally a monk must love retiredness, yet a 
single monk, a monk always alone, says he [Aquinas], is 
plotting some singular mischief. Donne, Sermons, v. 

4. Pertaining to one person or thing; indi- 
vidual; also, pertaining to individual persons 
or things; in logic, not general; being only in 
one place at one time. 

There be that write how the offer was made by King 
Edmond, for the auoiding of more bloudshed, that the two 
princes should trie the matter thus togither in a singular 
combat. Holinshed, Hist. Eng., vii. 10. (Richardson.) 

This is (ye will perchaunce say) my singular opinion : 
then ye shall see how well I can maintaine it. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 101. 

That idea which represents one particular determinate 
thing to me is called a singular idea, whether it be simple, 
or complex, or compound. Watts, Logic, I. iii. § 3. 

5. In gram., denoting or relating to one person 

or thing: as, the singular number: opposed to 
dual and plural. Abbreviated sing. — 6. Hav- 
ing no duplicate or parallel; unmatched; un- 
exampled; unique; being the only one of its 
kind. % 

Some villain, ay, and singular in his art, 

Hath done you both this cursed injury. 

Shale., Cymbeline, iii. 4. 124. 

The small chapel is lined with a composition which is 
an imitation of the pietre comesse of Florence; it is per- 
fectly singular^ and very beautiful. 

Pococke; Description of the East, II. ii. 214. 

We are met to exchange congratulations on the anni- 
versary of an event singular in the history of civilization. 
, Emerson, West Indian -Emancipation. 

7. Out of the usual course ; unusual ; uncom- 
mon; somewhat strange; a little extraordi- 
nary: as, a singular phenomenon. 

One urgeth death, . . . 

The other bonds, and those perpetual, which 
He thinks found out for the more singular plague. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, v. 6. 

So singular a sadness 

Must have a cause as strange as the effect. 

Denham, The Sophy. 

Strange life mine — rather curious history— not extra- 
ordinary, but singular. Dickens, Pickwick, ii. 

Hence — 8. Of more than average value, worth, 
importance, or eminence; remarkable; fine; 
choice ; precious ; highly esteemed. 

These reverend fathers ; men 
Of singular integrity and learning. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., ii. 4. 59. 

I acknowledge all your favours 
Boundless and singular. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iv. 3. 
9. Not complying with common usage or ex- 
pectation; hence, eccentric ; peculiar ; odd: as, 
he was very singular in his behavior. 



singular 

My master Is in love with n Indy of a very tingul ar taste, 
n Indy who likes him better ns a hnU-pay ensign than if 
she knew he was son and heir to Sir Anthony Absolute, a 
baronet of three thousand a year. 

Sheridan, The Klvals, I. 1. 

10. In math., exceptional. («) in prom, and ah/., 
having peculiar non-metrical properties. See singularity, 

3. (b) In differential equation*, not conforming to the gen- 
eral rule. Sec singular solution ami angular integral, be- 
low.— All and singular. See n//.— Singular cogni- 
tion, cognition of illogical singular. — Singular dllt'or- 
enco. Same hb nriiiirnoaf difference (b) (which see, un- 
der dijferencc ). — Singular integral of a partial dif- 
ferential equation, n solution not Included under the 
conipleto Integral, nor under tho general Integral. It 
represents the general envelop of the surfaces repre- 
sented by the complete integral. — Singular mood, n 
mood or syllogism In which one at least of the prem- 
ises is a singular proposition. Otherwise called aiftw* 
fur ti/lloi/ism or cx/toniont artlogian.— Singular point, 
a point of n curve, surface, etc., which presents nnjr 
non-metrical peculiarity : such, for instance, are nodes 
or points of crossing, conjugate or outlying points not 
adjacent to any other real point, stationary points or 
cusps, points of stopping in certain transcendental curves, 
and i>olnts of contrary' flexure. In the same sense there 
arc singular tangents and tangent planes.— Singular 
proposition, in topic. See projfofition.— Singular root 
of an oquatiomvitli one unknown quantity, an equal 
root; a root resulting from tho coincidence of two roots, 
so that, if the absolute term were altered by an Infinitesi- 
mal amount, there would be cither two real n>ot» or two 
Imaginary* roots In place of that root.— Singular root of 
an indeterminate equation, n r\>ot which corresponds 
to a double point on the curve, surface, etc., which the 
equation represents.— singular solution of a differen- 
tial equation, a solution not Included in the complete 
primitive. This solution is the envelop of the family of 
curies represented by the primitive with Its arbitrary 
constant, in the can* of a dUlcrentlat equation of the (lrst 
order.— Singular micccssor, in Seutt /air, a purchaser 
or other dlsponee. or acquirer by titles, whether Judicial 
or voluntary. In contradistinction to the heir, who sum rds 
by a general title of succession or Ulilimil representa- 
tion.— Singular syllogism. Fame ft* singular 
Singular term, a term which rtnnd* for one IndMdual. 
Fee f*nn. r= Byn. C ami 7. Unwonted, exceptional, unparal- 
leled. — 9. St ratine, (hid, etc. Sc«* eeeentrir. 

IT. ». 1 . That which is .singular, in nuyKcitM* 
of tlu* word; that which is alone, separate, in- 
dividual, unique, rare, or peeuliar. See simju- 
htr . a. 

Eloquence would he hut a poor tiling, if we should only 
com cm* 11 1th singular/, »jk'*k hut man and man together. 

II. Jon* m, I*l«coirrh v 

2 . In ynun., the singular number. — 3 f. lu/ninf- 
1 1117, ti company or pack: said of hoars. 

A singular of l*nr*. Strutt, Fjmrts and retimes, p. w\, 

4. In fm/ir. that which is not general, but has 
real reactions with other tilings. Scotu* andotlirn 
detlue the tlngulnr ns that which l» here and now — that 
I', onl> In one place nt one time. The l^ltmlizim tchi»*l 
de tine the singular its that which Is determinate In esrry 
re*|K ct. 

There nre, lic«|dr* sirumlars. otlur object* of tlie lalnd 
lllilvcrral. Cuthmrlh, Intellectual Syptrin. p. s*.|. 

Abstraction from singulars but not from matter. 

Sec ahdraetinn. 

singularist (stiig'gu-liir-ist), n. [< tinquUir 4 * 
-faf.J One who nlTeets singularity. [Hare.] 

A clownbh riwjutarist, or nonconform Ut to ordinary 
rule*. lltrrvtr, Works. 111. mlr. 

singularity (siiig-gu-lnr'i-ti). 11.; pi. einyitlnri- 
ti*s (-tiz). f< Ul\ tinyuhtrih', vernacularly 
frtit/lit rte (> MK. mjtujl* r/ty), F. si«i;iihrrif/ = 
Pr. hSnffuhtritat = Sp. sinffuhtridatl = I*g. >im;ir- 
lurithtilc = It . aintfuluritA, < LL. >1115/ ularitn (f-)s, 
hiiiglcncwM, < h. ftinifithris, single; mm* 

/«r,J 1. Tho state or elmraeterof being singu- 
lar. (rt) Ktistence ns a unit, or In the singular number. 

Thou JTcddent, of an vnibual’d Parity; 

Thou Jinrall Number, In tli) Siniuinritn. 

Hierarchy of Angtl*, p wi. 

(6) Separated'** from others; Milit.arliu •* ; siMvIllcatly, 
celibacy. 

Celibate, like the fly In tlie heart of nn nnplc, dwiili In 
n perpetual me^tness, hut alt* alone, and I* coiifliudnnd 
dies In rin'jviaritv. 

Jet . Tantur, Sermons The Marriage King, 
(e) IndivhltnllMii, ns In conduct, opinion, character I sties, 
etc. 

We doptreeho great dl« commodity to the nnlmof 3 our 
grace’s | Maty’s} ringutaritu, If It mnvhoo timio d.ln opin- 
ion. State Trial*, Din. VI., nn. If.M. 

The nrgument ad rnimennni, ns It has hern rilled by 
Jocular logicians has w eight w ftli the greater part of man- 
kind, mid Andrew was In that particular far from affect. 
Ing nny trh k of singularity. fieri!, Kob Hu) . xt\ II. 

(d) Uniqueness ; the state ofhailng no duplicate, pamllt 1, 
or peer. 

Now for amylrrty a liyr doupour, 

We c.dle liyf f« nix of Armby. 

Atiiferaur* /Vwi»(«l, Morris), l. 42 , i. 

St. Gregory, . . . writing ngalnst tlie title of universal 
bishop, with tlitiis : None of nil my |>rrriccc**or* vi t r con- 
sented to use this ungodly title; n» bishop of Home cut 
took upon him this name of ringularity. 

Iltxiier, r.ccles. Polity. 

UmiHunlncss ; rareness ; uncommon character ; lienee, 
specifically, rare excellence, value, eminence, or note. 
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In this course of Betting down medicines, ovonns I meet 
with nny hearlio of nny angularity, 1 will rnunge It there 
whereas I know It lo ho must sovcmlguo and ctfcetuall. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxv. 0. 

It Is tlicnnpu/flrfti/of the expression which reigns upon 
tho face [of theenptuin] — it la the Intense, tlie wonderful, 
the thrilling evidence of old ago so utter, so extreme, 
which excites within my spirit a souse— a sentiment in- 
citable. Toe, MS. Found In ft Pottle. 

(/) Vnrintlon from cstnbllslicd or customary usage; ec- 
centricity; oddity; Btrniigencss. 

Barbarous nations, of ignorance and rude ringularitic. 

A*cham, The Scholetnaster, p. 117. 

Thero Is no man of worth hut has n piece of angularity, 
nml scortics something. 

Up. Katie, Micro-cos mogrnphlo, A Vulgnr-splritcd Mnn. 

That conceit of singularity ... Is the natural recoil 
from our uneasy consciousness of being commonplace. 

Loxeell, Democracy. 

2. That which is singular; n singular person, 
thing, event, net, characteristic, mood, or tho 
like; especially, nn individual or personal pe- 
culiarity. 

Your gallery 

Have wc pass’d through, not without much content 

In many rinyularilin. Shat., W. 7’., v. 3. 12. 

And a* hen afterwards In a tingularitie he had gone aside 
into a Owe, and there tnewid \j» himselfc. nml persisted 
in li>]>ori|s|e and fnsting, he there ii)i’d(ns the fame goeth) 
through Ills wilful! want of bread nml water. 

Pit reha*, Pilgrimage, p. 1M. 

A man whose virtues, generosity, nml singularities aro 
so unh eraally known. Goldsmith, Vicar, III. 

3. In math,, an exceptional element or char- 
acter of a continuum, (a) In prom , n project It cellar- 
actor of n hten* consisting In rrrtainjNdnts, line*, nr planes 
iK-lng exceptional In their relations to It, (for examples, 
see bint-lr.) An ordinary singularity Is one of n si t of 
• ingulnrlth-s of which all others nre tiunII ( lent Ions or com- 
pounds, Thus, nn actual no«lc upon a skew ciin c Is a mod- 
itlcatlonof nn apparent node, and ought not to hereckonnl 
ns nj> onllnnn singularity. Hut cusps ami Infliction*, ai 
stationary joints and tangent *. are ordinary singularities. 
A Idglirr singularity Isonr which differs Imlrllnltely little 
from an aggregation ofordlnary singularities (Fee farm- fc.) 
H> nn ellipsis common In giometrii nl language, the won! 
tio ndaritn Is u»ed for J" mt rin ndnrity, or ft relation to 
Minerm pl!»nal jmlnt. *1 hits, n plane ctirar with neither 
mwle^norcn "|*s Is r Ud tolir without singularities. Although, 
unless n ronle.lt has lnf1eetIou«,nml unit sin conic nr cubic, 
double tangents. The word rim/uMri/*; is al«o used to 
denote the minder of singular joints, line*, or planes of 
nny one kind ; nho for any number rliaractrrlstlr of n pn>- 
Jicllsrpn»|>**rty, In which sense the order. da**, and rank 
of ft I'** us nre sometimes termed rinmdaritis*. (f») In tlie 
thevnj t.f ftir.rfoms, a propirty of a function consisting In 
It i»r flsdiilerentlnl ctwRlelmt lx coming discontinuous for 
a certain salur or connected ss stern of mlurs of the vari- 
able.— Elliptic, essential, hyperbolic singularity. 
Sc the adJcctlse -1 - Simple Singularity, a Singularity 
of ft function consisting In It or It* differential c< « trident 
1 m routing ambiguous or discontinuous nt an 1*01311x1 j^.lnt 
or ("lints, while remaining unambiguous and continuous 
nt all otlu r poluU »ii(T)c|riitlr near to these. r-8yn. 1. t’n- 
roiiimonnes*. «»*|dne*« — 2. Idiosyncrasy. F«*e rc*v«fn>. 

singnlarization (ning'p'i-lhr-i-yn'hhqTt), «, (< 
sinyularl:* 4* wi/imt.] Th’i* net i»f Hitiguhiriz- 
ing; hpocifirnlly, tninsfonnntion from tho plural 
t<» tho ningnlnr utmihor. For oxntnph'H, h>«« 
cherry, riw-, Chin**', A No hpollml >im/u- 

Voiir rorrr«|»iiiidenl a*k» for examples of Ignorant tin- 
;ndarirafi»n. | ran supply him with one. A lady of my 
acquaintance enti r* «1 a shop and n*krxl to f>er a>ttnr hose. 
The t ah small . . . called her attention to n particular *h»cV- 
Ing, w ItSi the r» mark, M I here, madam ; lltat ’s ns Rue n lot 
as yon will find anywhere.** .V. and Q ,7th ser., VII. 310. 

6lngillarlZ0(Ning'gu-ljtr-i7.), r. t . ; prot. nml pj». 
.oitiijulariznl, ppr, f>tn*jitlan’inij, [< tintjulttr 4* 
-i-v.] 1, To nmko hingnlnr; clmngo to tho 

Fitigiilnr number. Son \innul*tri:nti**n. — 2, To 
signalizo; ilistingui^h. [Karo.] 

Tlie two A morons w ho ringularized them** Iris most In 
action 

SiruIUtt, Humphrey ('linker, Melford to Phillip*, April 

ANo Mtolloil trtnijnhiri'r. 

singularly (hing'gu-lnr-li), n/lr, [< MK, >i/m/i/- 
Irrly; < sttufttlnr 4* -h/-.] In tt Hingnlnr lnnn- 
IitT. fn) With ref err nee to one only; (milt (dually ; singly; 
Mi*e||h\dly, In theriugutar number; sons toetprr>s the 
Ringtilar number. 

I'.wr) man after Id* phantasy choosing him one saint 
rxwndarly to he r ued by. 

Tyndale , An« In Sir T. More. «tc (Parker Hoc., 1 *>?<•). p. 117. 
(fct) Sipnrately; nhme. 

These worthy Hstat< s a-foreseld high of r«*nowne, 

Vclte Estate tywndrrly In hnlle ehalle «|t ndowue. 

Hat-er* Rook (K. T. H.), p (=;>. 

(c) Uniquely ; rarely; unuMially; remarkably; cxccp- 
tlotiftlly, 

Tlie nlf«*ctlon felt for lilin(IInstlugs] by tlie eh U service 
ssas angularly ardent nnd constant 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

(d) Strnngrly; oddly; with eccentricity: as a perron 
angularly dressed. 

Blnsuliirnc8S(Hi!ij;'t;H-l{jr-iiPH), 11 . Singulnrity. 
lliiitni, 1731. 

slnculosilicato (HiiiK'Kfi-lo-sil'i-ltfit), «. [< I.. 
singiihm, + KriJiriilf,] A linisiliriitc. 
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singultf (Bing'gnlt), ». [= OP. sanglot, sanglom, 
P. sanglot = Pr. sanglot, sanglut, sinnlut (cf. Sp. 
sollo;o = It. singhio::o, singozzo l < ML. as if 
*singttltium), < L. singultus, sobbing speech, a 
sob, hiceup, rattlo in tho throat.] A sob or 
sigh. 

There an huge henpe of angxdls [in some editions errone- 
ously ringulft] did oppresse 

Ilfs strugllng soulc. Spenser, F. Q., III. xi. 12. 

80, wlion her tcares was stopt from cyther eye. 

Her singulis, hluhhcrlngfl* seem’d to make them flyo 
Out nt her oyster-mouth and noscthrils wide. 

IP. Ilromie, Drl tannin’s Fastorals, IL 1. 

singultient (sing-gul'shiont), a, [< L. singul- 
tien(l-)s, ppr. of singultirc, sob, liiccup, < sin- 
gultus, a sol), hiccup: sco singult .] Bobbing; 
sighing. [Bn™.] 

Font of ripe ngo will scrccch, cry*, nnd liowlo In so many 
disordered notes and singultient accents. 

U oxcell, Parly of Beasts, p. 23. {Davies.) 

singultous (sing-gul'tus), a. [< P. singultucux; 
as singult + -ous.] In J licit., relating to or af- 
fccteil with liiccup. 

singultus (siug-gul'tus), «. [L. : sco singult.'] 
A hiccup. 

Sinhalese (sin-ha-lCs' or-loz'), ». anil a. Same 
as Cingalese. 

Sinian (sin'i-au), u. [< L. Sin/r. tlio Chineso (see 
Sinic), + A nuino given by lticlithofcn 

to a series of rooks occupying large areas in 
Chinn, anil containing numerous fossils of tho 
primordial fauna of Unrrnnde, especially those 
trilotiites nnd brnchiopods which are character- 
istic of the lowest known fossilifcrous rocks. 
See Silurian, 

Sinic (sin'ik), a. [< ML. Sinicus (MGr. Ztriniz), 
Chinese, < Sinn (also China), Chinn, L. Si nee, Gr. 
lira/, the Chimoe; ef. Gr. Oir, Chinn, Oirn/, a 
oily in Chinn, Hind. Chin, China, K. China, etc.: 
sen Chinese, rhina. The name is not found in 
Chinese.] Chinese, 

sinical (sin'i-kal), it. [< sine- + -ie-al.J Of or 
pert aining t o n’-i no.— stnlcal quadrant. Sco gnail- 
rant. 

Sinicism (sin'i-sir.m), 11 . [< Stale + -t.«i«.] 
Chinese manners, customs, and principles col- 
lectively. 

sinioryt, "• An obsolete spelling of seignianj. 
Stnism (tdn'izm), a. [< ML. Sum, Cliinn. + 
•ism.] A proposed narni' for Chinese institu- 
tions collectively; especially, the Chinese un- 
dent nnd indigenous religion, 
sinister (sin'ih-ter, formerly also si-nis'ter), a. 
[< M V.sinistre, < OP. sim\tre,sr i irstre, !•’ .sinister 
= Sp.Jtin(e.t/ro= l’g. jfiai\/r<> = It. sinistra, sinis- 
tra, < L. sini'tir, left, on tlie left hand, lienee 
iimiispieious or ill-omened; connections un- 
known. The opposite ilulrr has Teut. and 
other connections (see ilixtir, ilrasil), but the 
Teut. words for ‘ left ’ are different : AS. irinstrr, 
irgnster (irinstr-) — OS. irinistar = OPrics. tria- 
siere = OHG. irim'c/iir. irinstnr, M1IG, iriii.«(rr=: 
leel. rinstri = Sw. mister, Vi nstrn — Pan. ten- 
sin'. left; A.S. I'tt't. left. lit. ‘weak’ (see left 1); 
I>. tin heh - M1,G. link = OIIG. ‘true. >ilJG. 
true, fine, G. link, left; OIIG. sline, left.] 1. 
Left, as opposed to right; on the left side; 
specifically, in In-r., noting the left-hand side 
of tlie person who curries tlie shield on Ills 
arm (therefore the right-lmnd side of the spec- 
tator): tho sinister part of the escutcheon is 
opposed to tlie ihxtrr part (see ilexter). Hear, 
lug* Mich a* and bird* nearly nl«nys turn away from 
llip rIiiMit and Coward llir dexter ;a» lien they arc turned 
toward the r, they nre paid to lie referred. See cut 

under 21. 

Tin* anidre anno Mimlo lie \ppon trow, 
ltyglit os belonged to knightly uertew. 

Horn, of J’artenau (E. E. T. S.X 1* 3019. 
My mother's blood 

linn* on the dexter cheek, nnd thl* sinister 
Bound* In my father's. Shak., T. nnd (\, iv. 3. 12S. 

2. On or toward tho loft or unlucky fkIo; 
bonce, of ill omen; inauspicious; threatening 
or suggesting evil. 

Tlie xlctor eagle, who«e WmVfer flight 
Betanl* onr ho*t, nnd (111* unr heart* with fright. 

iV/y, Iliad, xll. 257. 

3. Bringing evil; harmful; malign; nnfortu- 
unto in results. 

One rinidcr ncchtent hajmed lo me. 

Corxiat, Cniditles, 1. 132. 
Such n life wn* auirtrr to the Intellect, and rinhter to 
the heart. II met home, Tw Ice-Told Talcs, Main Street. 

4. Unpleasant ; disagreeable. 

Tlie weary flatne*» nml utter deflation of this valley 
present a sinister contrast to the broad line of the Apen- 
nines. J. J. Sy month, Italy and 0 recce, j». 05. 

6. Malicious; evil; hnso; MTong. 
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Is it so strange a matter to find a good thing furthered 
by ill men of a shutter intent and purpose? 

Hooker , Eccles. Polity, iv. 9. 

* We take cunning for a sinister or crooked wisdom. 

Bacon, Cunning (ed. 1887). 
I hope . . . you'll . . . not impute to me any imperti- 
nence or rijiixter design. 

Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, iv. 
Bend sinister, bendlet sinister, etc. See the nouns.— 
Sinister aspect, in astrol ., an appearance of two planets 
happening according to the succession of the signs, as 
S ttnm in Aries and Mars in the same degree of Gemini. 
— Sinister canton, in leer., a canton occupying the sin- 
ister chief of the escutcheon : a rare bearing. — Sinister 
diagonal of a matrix, the diagonal from the upper right- 
hand to the lower left-hand corner. 

sinister-handed (siii'is-ter-hairideil), a. Left- 
lir-nded: sinister; lienee, unlucky; unfortu- 
nate. [Bare.] 

lirt which still makes her mirth to flow 
Is our ri wrier-handed woe. 

Lovelace , Lucas ta Laughing, 
sinisterly (siu ' is- tAr-li), adv. In a sinister 
manner. (a) In a manner boding or threatening evil; 
inanopiciotisly ; unfavorably, (ft) Wrongly; wrongfully; 
wickedly. 

You told me you had got a grown estate 
By griping means, sinisterly. 

B.Jonson, Staple of News, v. 1. 
sinistemess (sin'is-tir-nes), n. The state or 
character of being sinister. _B;> . Gaitdcn. 
sinisterouslyf, adv. An obsolete form of sinis- 
troirsiy. 

sinistra (si-nis'frii). adr. [It., < L. sinistra. fem. 
of sinister, left : see sinister.'] In music, with the 
left hand : marking a note or passage that is to 
be performed witlftlio left hand in preference 
to the right. See also M. S. and M. G. 
sinistrad (sin'is-trad), ad r. [<L. sinister, left, 
+ ad. toward (see -otP).] Toward the left; on 
the left hand in relative situation; sinistrally: 
opposed to dextrad: as, the arch of the aorta 
curves sinistrad in mammals, dextrad in birds; 
the descending aorta lies a little sinistradot the 
vertebral column in man. 
sinistral (sin'is-trnl), a. [< L. sinister, left, 4- 
-al.] 1 . Of or pertaining to tbe left side; sh- 
unted on the left hand; not dextrnl ; sinister; 
sinistrous. — 2. In conch., reversed from the 
usual, right, or dextral curve, as tlio whorls of 
a spiral shell ; whorled toward the left ; sinis- 
trorse; heterostrophous. Thcpcnus Phuta Isan ex- 
juniile. Some species, venom, etc., of shells are normally 
sinistral. In some other cases, specimens of shells are sin- 
istral as an individual peculiarity, as in the case cited un- 
der rfiank'-. See cuts under rererse and P/iyia. 

3. In ichth., having both eyes on the left side 
of the head, as certain flatfishes. — 4f. Sinis- 
ter; wrong. 

They puttier their rinirtral opinion, ns I hear say, of St. 
Paul to the Hebrews. Bccon, Works, p. 95. (Ilaltimtt.) 

sinistrality (sin-is-tral'i-ti), n. [< sinistral + 
-iti/.] The state orcharacter of being sinistral, 
in any sense. Proceedings of U. S. National 
Museum, XI. G04. 

sinistrally (sin'is-tral-i), adc. Sinistrad; in a 
sinistral direction; to or toward tho left ; from 
right to left. 

sinistration (sin-is-trii'shon), ». [< h. sinister, 
left, + -ation.] A turning to the left ; deflec- 
tion sinistrad ; the state of being sinistral. 
Sinistrobrancliiat (sin'is-tro-brang'ki-ii), n. pi. 
[XL.. < h. sinister, left, + XL. branchia, gills: 
see branchia, n.-] A group of tectibrancliiato 
gastropods, supposed to havo been based on a 
doridotd turned upside down. D’Orbignij, 1835- 

sinistrobrancMate fsin'is-trp-brang'ki-at), a. 
Having gills on the left side; of or pertaining 
to the Sinistrobranchia. 

sinistrocerebral (sin'is-tro-ser'e-brnl), a. Sit- 
uated or occurring in tlio left cerebral hemi- 
sphere: opposed to dcxtroccrcbral : as, a sinis- 
troccrcbral center; a sinistrocerebral lesion. 
1‘roc. Hoc. Psychical Itcsearch, HI. 43. 
sinistrogyric (sin'is-tro-jl'rik), a. [< L. sinis- 
ter, left, + gyrarc, pp. gyratns, turn: seo gyre.] 
Tending, moving, or otherwiso acting from 
right to left; sinistrorse in action or motion. 

AH movements of the hand from left forlpht aredextro- 
pyric and those from right to left arc einutrogyric. ’ 

Amer. Jour. Psychol., I. 191. 

sinistrorsal (sin-is-tror'sal), «. [< sinistrorse 
+ -al.] Same as sinistrorse. G. Johnston, tr. 
of Cuvier’s R&gno Animal, 
sinistrorse (sin'is-trors), a. [< L. sinistrorsus, 
toward the loft, for * sinistroversusf sinister, left, 
on tho left, + versus, pp. of r ertcre, turn.] 1. 
Turned or turning to tlio left; directed sinis- 
trad; sinistrorsal: same as sinistral, but im- 
plying motion or direction rather than rest or 
355 
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position. — 2. In bot., rising from left to right, 
as a climbing plant. For tbe antagonistic 
senses in which dextrorse and consequently its 
opposite sinistrorse are used, see dextrorse .’ 
sinistrous (sin'is-trus), a. [< sinister, left, + 
-oks.] 1. Same as sinistral, 1, or sinister, 1. — 
2. Ill-omened; inauspicious; unlucky. 

An English traveller noticed in his journal, as a sinis- 
trous omen, that when Louis le D£sir6 after liis exile 
stepped on France he did not put the right foot foremost. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 200. 
3f. Malicious; malignant; evil. 

A knave or fool can do no harm, even by the most sinis- 
trous and absurd choice. Bentley . 

sinistrously (sin'is-trus-li), adv. In a sinis- 
trous manner, (a) With reference to the left side; 
hence, specifically, with a tendency sinistrad, or an incli- 
nation to use the left instead of the right hand. ( b ) In- 
auspicfously; unluckily, (ct) Wrongly ; wickedly; mali- 
ciously. 

sink (singk), t\ ; pret. sanl: or sunk, pp. sunk or 
sunken (the second form rare except when used 
as a participial adjective). [Formerly also 
si nek; (a) < ME. si liken, synken, intr. (pret. sank, 
sonk, pi. sunken , sonken, j>j>. sunken , son ken , sohk), 
< AS. sincan, intr. (pret. sane, pi. suncon, pp .sun- 
ccn),= OS.sinkan=zD. zinken =MLG.LG. sinken 
= OHG. sinchan, MHG. G. sinken =Icel. sokkva 
(for *sonkua) = Sw. sjunka = Dan. synkc = Goth. 
sigkican , sigghcan (for *sinkwan, *singkican), 
sink; (b) < ME. *sctikcn , scnchcn, < AS. scncan, 
tr., cause fo sink (= OS. senkian = OHG. sen- 
chan , MHG. G. senken = Sw. sdnka — Dan. 
StTnlv = Goth, saggkiran , cause to sink, im- 
merse), causal of sincan, sink ; prob. a nasalized 
form of the root appearing in Skt. as sich (nasal- 
ized pres, siitcati), pour out, and in AS. ** sihan , 
sigan, etc., let fall, sink: seostc 1 , sUc 1 ."] I. in- 
trans. 1. To fall or decline by the force of 
gravity, ns in consequence of the absence or 
removal of a support; settle or be lowered from 
a height or surface through a medium of slight 
resistance, as water, air, sand, etc.; specifically, 
to become submerged in deep water, as in the 
sea. 

Krthe denede [quaked] sonc in that stede, 

And opnede vnder ere fet; 

Held up neither ston ne gret [grit], 

Alle he tunken the erthe with-in. 

Generis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8775. 
My lord Barnard shall knowe of this. 

Whether I rink or swim. 

Little Mufgratt and Lady Barnard (Child’s Ballads, II. 17). 

They had lost 100. men in the Admiral!, which they did 
feare would rinke ere she could recover a Port. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 54. 
Like buoys, that never rink into the flood. 

On Learning's surface we but lie and nod. 

Pope, Dunciad, iv. 241. 

2. To fall or fail, as from weakness, or under 
a heap’ blow, burden, or strain : as, to sink into 
a chair ; literally or figuratively, to droop ; suc- 
cumb. 

Do rank down in Ills chariot. 2 Kb ix. 24. 

Then comes repentance, and, with Ids bad legs, falls 
Into the cinque pace faster and faster, till he rink into Ids 
grave. Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1 . 88. 

So much the vital spirits rink 
To see the vacant chair, and think,* 

“How good l how kind ! and he is gone." 

Tennyson, In Mcmoriam, xx. 

3. To descend or decline toward or below tho 
horizon ; specifically, of tho sun, moon, etc., to 
set. 

O setting sun, 

As in thy red rays thou dostrinA- to night, 

So in his red blood Cassius’ day is set. 

Shak., J. C., v. 3. Cl. 

4. To be turned downward ; bo downcast. 

The eye of Bonython 
Sinks at that low, sepulchral tone. 

Whittier, Jlogg Megone, i. 

5. To enter or penetrate deeply; be absorbed : 
either literal or figurative in use ; specificallj’, 
of paint, varnish, and the like, to disappear be- 
low the burfaee into tho substance of the body 
to which it is applied, bo that the intended effect 
is lost. 

The stone sunk into his forehead. 1 Sam. xvii. 49. 

That which finks deepest into me is the Sense I have of 
the common Calamities of this Nation. 

IIoiccll, Letters, I. vl. 50. 
These easy minds, where nil impressions made 
At first rink deeply, and then quickly fade. 

Crahbe, Works, IV. G9. 

6. To fall in; become or seem hollow: chiefly 
used in the past participle: as, sunken cheeks 
or eyes. 

A lean cheek, ... a blue eye and sunken. 

Shak., As you Like it, ill. 2. 393. 
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Her temples were sunk, her forehead was tense, and a 
fatal paleness sat upon her cheek. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xxviii. 

7. To become lower; slope or incline down- 
ward ; slant. 

Beyond the road the ground sinks gradually as far as the 
ditch. 

Comte de Paris, Civil War in America (trans.), II. 572. 

8. To decrease or be reduced in volume, bulk, 
extent, amount, or the like; subside; decline. 

Canals are carried along the highest parts of the coun- 
try, that the water may have a fall from them to all other 
parts when the Nile sinks. 

Pococke, Description of the East, 1. 199. 
Down sink the flames, and with a hiss expire. 

Pope, Dunciad, i. 2G0. 
The value [of superfluities!, as it rises in times of opu- 
lence and prosperity, so it sinks in times of poverty and 
distress. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, I. xi. 3. 

9. To be lowered in pitch; fall to a lower pitch: 
said of musical sounds, or of a voice or instru- 
ment. 

Mordecai’s voice had sunk, but with the hectic bril- 
liancy of his gaze it was not the less impressive. 

Georye Eliot, Daniel Derondo, xlii. 

10. To settle down; become settled or spread 
abroad. 

It ceased, the melancholy sound ; 

And silence sunk on all around. 

Scott, Marmion, iii. 12. 
With stars and sea-winds in her raiment, 

Night sinks on the sex 

Sirinbuime, Laus Veneris, Ded. 

11. To be reduced to a lower or worse state; 
degenerate ; deteriorate ; become debased or 
depraved. 

When men are either too rude and illiterate to he able 
to weigh and to dispute the truth of it [new religion], or 
too much sunk in sloth and vice to be willing to do it. 

Bp. Alterbury, Sermons, I. iii. 
The favourite of the people [Pitt] rose to supreme power, 
while his rival [Fox] sank into insignificance. 

Macaulay, William Pitt. 

12. To Re destroyed or lost; perish. 

Tho that ben ofte drunke. 

Thrift is from hem sunke. 

Babccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 39. 
For every false drop in her bawdy veins 
A Grecian's life bath sunA\ 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 1. 70. 
Now for a trick to rid us of this Clowne, 

Or our trade rinks, and up our house is blowne. 

Brome, Sparagua Garden, iv. 11. 

13. To settle or subside, as into rest or indo- 
lence. 

How, Lucia I Wouldst thou have me sink away 
In pleasing dreams? Addison, Cato, i. 6. 

rater-familias might be seen or heard sinking into a 
pleasant doze. George Eliot, Mr. Gilfll’s Love-Story, L 

14. To swim deep, as a school of fisli ; specifi- 
cally, to pass below a net. — 15. To squat, 
crouch, or cower and draw (itself) into closest 
compass, as a game-bird or -animal in order 
to withhold tho scent as far as possible. = Synu 
1-4. To drop, droop. — 11. To lessen, dwindle. 

II. trans. 1. To force or drag gradually down- 
ward; immerse; submerge; whelm; engulf. 

The king has cured me, 

. . . and from these shoulders . . . taken 
A load would sink a navy. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., iii. 2. 383. 

2. To cause to decline or droop ; hence, figura- 
tively, to depress. 

\ Why 

Doth it Tdrowsiness] not then our eyelids rink? I find not 
Myself disposed to sleep.' Shak., Tempest, ii. 1 . 201. 

To looke humanly on y« 6tnte of things as they present- 
ed them selves at this time, it is a mnrvell it did not wholy 
discourage them and rinck them. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 208. 
She sank her head upon her arm. 

Tennyson, Talking Oak. 

3. To excavate downward, as in mining: as, 
to sink a shaft ; to sink a well. 

AtHasseali, . . . about seven leagues south east of Hems, 
I saw a ruined work, like a large pond or cistern, sunk a 
considerable way down in the rock, and walled round. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 13G. 

4. To place or set by excavation: as, to sink a 
post. 

She saw that the last tenants had had a pump sunk for 
them, and resented the innovation. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xxxiiL 

5. To diminish or reduce in tone, volume, bulk,, 
extent, amount, etc. ; lower: as, to sink the voice 
to a whisper; the news of war sinks tho value 
of stocks. 

It was usual for Insulate most Christian Majesty to sink 
the value of their louis d’ors about the time he was to re- 
ceive the taxes of Ids good people. 

Addison, Freeholder, No. 18. 

6. To degrade in character or in moral or social 
estimation; debase; lower. 
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No Man la so sunk in Vico and Ignorance but there are 
still some nidden Seeds of Goodness and Knowledge in 
him. Addison, Spectator, No. 202. 

Impropriety ! Oh, Mrs. Weston, It is too calm a cen- 
sure. Much, much beyond impropriety ! It has sunk 
him — I cannot say how it has sunk him in my opinion. 

Jane Austen , Emma, xlvl. 

7. To destroy; ruin; overwhelm. 

And if I have a conscience, let it sink me, 

Even as the axe falls, If I bo not faithful I 

Shak., Hen. VIII., II. 1. CO. 

8. To lose, ns money, by unfortunate invest- 
ment. 

What can have brought tlie silly fool to London? Romo 
lover pressed and sent to sea, or some stock sunk In the 
South-Sea funds, ... I suppose. 

Scott, Heart of Mld-Lothlnn, xxxv. 

9. To put out of sight or knowledge ; suppress; 
refrain from uttering, mentioning, or using. 

To sound or sink, In enno, O or A, 

Or givo up Cicero to C or K. 

Poj*, Pmiclnd, Iv. 221. 
Augustus . . . has sunk the fact of Ids own presence on 
that interesting occasion. 

Parham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 2S2. 
The old man never spoke nbout tho shop himself, . . . 
sim* tho black breeches and stockings altogether. 

Thackeray, l'emlcnnl*, II. 

10. hulccorativc nr/,totlepioss,orcuUonIower 
level, ns by engraving: said of a part of the de- 
sign or of a panel— To sink tho shop. Boo ihnpi. 
— To sink upont.to keep out of ulclit or knowlcilfte; 
be reticent nbout; refrain from mentioning. 

He f Heat tie] sunk m ton us thnt bo wnft married; clso wo 
should have shown lifs lady more civilities. 

Johnson, in lloswell'a Life, anno 1772. 
= Syn. 3. To excavate, scoop out.— 5 n ml 6. To abase,— 
7 ami 8. To waste, swamp. 

sink (fiingk), it, [< ACE. synlr (= AID. sinkr); 
from tlio verb.] 1. A rocoplnclo and conduit 
for foul liquids; a kennel; n newer; n drain; 
a privy. 

Tool ! Rlr Pool ! lord ! 

Ay, kennel, puddle, mil; who«o tilth and dirt 
Troubles the silver spring where England drinks. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., Iv. 1. 71. 
The kitchen nml butter)- Is entire Ivor)*, the very purity 
of tho elephant ’s tooth. The mil In paved with . . . rich 
rubles nml Incomparable carbuncles. 

Pandolph, Hey for Honesty, Iv. 1. 
Your lady chides vou, and gives positive orders thnt jou 
should Carr)- the pall down, and empty It In the mil. 

Sit\(t, Advice to Hen ants (House- Maid). 
2. A kind of box or basin having an outflow, 
pipo loading into a drain, and used for roooiv- 
mg and carrying off dirty water, ns in kitchens, 
etc. — 3. An abode or resort of depraved ami 
debauched persons; slums. 

This (suburb) Is the mile of Per, where cilery one inn> 
be a Vintner and n ltawdc. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. (iji. 

Prom the very rinks of Intemperance, faun shops nuk- 
ing with vapours of Intoxicating drink, has Clod nl*ed 
up witnesses ngalnst this vice. 

C banning, Perfect Life, p. 70. 

4f. Comiption; debauchery; moral filth. 

Outlaw*, thieves, 

The murderers of their pirent*, nil the mil 
And plague of Italy met In one torrent. 

P, Jon/on, Catiline, v. 1. 
5. Same as sink-hole, 3. — 0. An area (which 
may sometimes be a lake or pond, nml nt other 
times a marsh, or even entirely dry and cov- 
ered with more or less of various saline com- 
binations) in whioli n river or several rivers 
sink or disappear, because evaporation is in 
excess of precipitation: as, die sink of tho 
Humboldt river, in the Grent Basin. 

In ttie Interior there nre two (Trent rysteinB of itntfrmcc. 
one lending through the .Murray Itlver tn (he fin, tlicntli- 
er consisting ot fait lakes nml rinln. 

Tht Atlantic, I.XIIt. 1 177. 
7. In theaters, one of the long, narrow trap- 
doors used on the stage for the raising ami 
lowering of scenery. — 8. In mining, a down- 
ward excavation not sufficiently deep or im- 
portant to be called n shaft. — 0.’ A depression 
in a stereotypo plate; a bubble of air some- 
times formed below the surface of a plate, 
which causes the part of the surface affected 
to sink under impression. 
sink.Tblo (sing'kn-bl), a. [< sinf- + -riWf.) Ca- 
pable of being sunk. 

I.lfe boat. — A non-miloWs, Inrue, heavy, sir or clpht- 
oareJ boat, constructed tor tho life-saving stations on the 
ocean coast and great lakes. 

Tribune Hook o/ SjtorU, p. 300. 

sink-a-pacet (singk'n-pns), u. A corrupt form 
of cinquc-pucc. 

My very walk should ho n Jig ; I would not so much ns 
make water but tn a rink-a-pace. Shak., T. N. ( i. 3. 

Bink-dirt (singk'df-rt), n. Gutter-mud. Jialli- 
tvcll. [Prov. ling.] 
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sinker (sing'ker), n. [< sink + -ei-l.] 1. Ono 
who or that which sinks or causes to sink. 
Particularly — (a) A weight attached to a fishing-line to 
make it sink in the water. In bottom- or buit-flshing, 
sinkers of vnrlous sizes and shapes aro used, tho weight 
being proportioned to the tide or current. Split shot, 
closed on the lino, arc very commonly used ns Blnkers. 
(6) A weight used for Blnklng tho sounding-line In taking 
deep-sea soundings. (c) Samc ns rink-stonc, 2. 

2. In knitting-machines, stocking-frames, etc., 
ono of several Hat pieces of metal attached to 
the jacks, and also to tho sinker-bar, and serv- 
ing to form loops in tho thread between tho 
needles. See jack’’ 1 , 11 (d), sinJ:cr-bar, and k nit- 
ting-machine . — 3. A cesspool. JlaUiwcU. [Prov. 

— Adjustable sinker, In angling: («) A hollow 
sinker containing Bhot, that may bo ndJiiBtcu to any re- 
quired weight. (b) A sinker with Bplml rings, which can 
he put on and taken oil tho lino without disturbing the 
hook or halt.— Ponderatlng sinker. Sec ponderate.— 
Running or sliding sinker, a Blnkcr In which there Ib 
a holo permitting It to slhlo nlnng a flslilng-llnc. 

sinker-bar (sing'ker-biir), n. 1. In knitting- 
innchincs and s f ocking-framos, a bar carrying 
n series of sinkers, or Hat plates, which net in 
conjunction with the jack-sinkers to form loops 
of thread between the needles. — 2. In rope- 
drilling, a heavy bar attached abovo tho jars 
to give forco to the upward stroko. 
sinker-wheel (sing'ker-hwel), it. In a knitting- 
machine, a wheel hnving a series of oblique 
wings to depress the yarn between tho needles. 
II. Knight. 

Kinkfiold(Hi»gk'feId),n. [A corruption of cinque- 
foil. 1 A species of fivefinger, rotcntilla replans. 
sink-hole (singk'hdl), n. 1. A holo for foul 
liquids to passthrough; specifically, an orifico 
for that purpose in a sink. — 2. Any place given 
over to foulness or filth; especially, a resort of 
debauched and depraved persons. Sec sin!:, 
n. t II. 

From that Fountnlne (or rinckhole rather) of supersti- 
tion, lo lende you along (lie putter* and utrennie* thence 
dcrlucd. Purehas, rilgrlmape, p. 278. 

3. One of the cavities formed in limestone re- 
gions by the removal of the rock through the 
action of rain or running water, or both. The 
n>ck being dlMolvcd awnyunderncnth.Ioc.nl Hnklng*of tho 
surface occur, nml thee nro fomethne* wholly or partly 
Idled with water, funning pool*. Similar sinking* occur 
In dhtrtet* In which rock-salt ntwuuuK Al*o caltc«l neat- 
bnr-htle, or simply mil*. 

The cave* form tlie natural drain* of t lie country, all 
the imrface drainage Wing nt once carried down Into them 
through tlie Innumerable rink. hoist which pierce the thin 
stratum overling the CarMnlfcrmi* I.!mr*tonr. 

Sature, XI.I. 507. 

sinking (sing'king), n. [Verbal n. of sink, r.] 

1. A Jailing or settling downward; a subsi- 
dence. 

In consequence of the nurncrmi* deep crrvnMe*, rink. 
in'/* In, nml landslip*, ... I could not reach tlie summit 
(of the hill] without much dlfllculty. 

(Juart. Jour, Urol. &<., XI.V1. I. 31. 

2. The process of excavating downward through 
the earth, as in mining, etc. 

If the underground pa**ace 1* vertical. It I* n shaft ; If 
the shaft I* commenced nt the surface, the operations nre 
known a* “sinking," ami It I* called a "rising” If worked 
upwards from n previous!) conutniclrd heading or gallery. 

Pneye. Prit ., XX III. fi2JL 

3. In arch., satin., etc., a depression; a place 
hollowed out, whether for deeonition or to re- 
ceive some other feature; a socket. 

On the face of the tomb Itself nre the sinking! lor the 
nrchltnw* and vaults which they supported. 

J. Peryuston, Hist. Arch., I. 430. 

4. h\ Joinery: (a) An angular groove or rabbet 
in tho corner of n board, (h) The operation of 
making or of finishing rabbets. 

sinking (sing'king), ;>. a. Causing to Rink, sub- 
side, or gradually disappear: ns, a sinking 
weight; causing tlie sensation of sinking or 
fainting: ns, a sinking apprehension or anxiety. 

.It (an expected operation] I* first looked forward to with 
notin'/ dread, hut, if It 1* deferred, so much mental un- 
rest may he produced that vvr find our present stnte lntoj- 
era! ilc. J\ //. Pradtey, Mind, XIII. 17. 

sinking-fund (sing'king-fund), w. See fundi. 
— Sinking- Hind cases, two case* decided hy the United 
States Supreme Court In 1878 (OH U. S., 700). which held, 
although not unanimously, that acts of Congress which 
i stahllnhed In the United States treasury sinking-fund* 
for the payment of money advanced hy the government 
for Interest on the bonds of tho Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific railroads were constitutional, 
sinking-head (sing'king-hed), n. In founding , 
snino as dcad-Jtead, 1 («). 
sinking-paperKsiiig'king-pfi'pcr), n. Blotting- 
| inner. Karen. 

Binking-pump (sing'king-pnmp), n. A form 
of vertical pump of strong and simple eonstruc- 
t ion, and with parts readily intorennngcnblo in 
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case of wear or damage, used in mining for 
sinking shafts or pumping out water, 
sinking-ripe (sing'king-rip), a. Ready to sink; 
near sinking. [Poetical.] 

Tho sailors sought for safety by our boat, 

And left the ship, then sinking-ripe, to us. 

Shak., C. of E., 1. 1. 78. 
sink-room (singk'rom), it. A room containing 
a sink, and, in old Now England houses, usu- 
ally adjoining tho kitchen ; a scullery. 

The apartment known In New England houses as the 
sink-room. JJ, p. Stou-e, Old town, p. 87. 

sink-stone (singk'ston), n. 1. A perforated 
hollowed stone at the top of a sink. Hallhocll. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 2. In archie oh, a stone sinker 
primitively used to sink lines or nets. 
Sink-trap (singk'trap), v. A trap for a sink, 
so constructed as to allow water to pass down, 
but not to permit an upward escape of air or 
gases. 

sinless (Bin'les), a. [< ME. si uncles, sy uncles, 
8cnnclcs , < AS. synlcds (= G. siindcnlos = Icel. 
syttdalauss = Sw. syndalds = Dan. syndclos ), < 
syn, sin, + -hds, E. -less: seo sin 1 and -less.'] 

1. Guiltless of sin; pure in heart, character, 
or conduct. 

And Crintcam . . . and seldc to the Icvves, 

“Hint sccth hym-Bilf s\n\nele» cesse nat, Icli hote, 
ToBtrykcwIthBtoon other with Btnf this Btrornpet todethe.” 

Piers Plowman (C), xv. 41. 
Tliou who, sinless, yet hast known 
All of man's infirmity. 

O. H*. Doane, Softly Now the Light of Day. 

2. Mnde, done, or existing without sin; con- 
formed to tho standard of righteousness. 

Thou 

Rat’st un appal I’d In calm and sinless peace 1 

Milton, I’. It., Iv. 425. 

sinlessly (sin'les-li), adr. In a sinless manner; 
innocently. 

sinlessness (sin'les-nes). «. The state of being 
sinless; freedom from sin. 
sinner (sin'er), «. [<ME. syn acre, scncgcrc (= 
OPries. sondrrv = ^ID. sondacr, D. zondaar = 
MEG. sunder = OIIG. sun tori, MUG. siindicrc, 
siinder, G. sunder = Ieel. syndari = Sw. syndarc 
== Dan. synder); < sin* + -crl.] 1. One who 
sins; ono who disobeys or transgresses tho di- 
vine law. 

Ne 1* hit nn^t grot tiling no grot ofserulnge aye God to do 
guod to ham diet dub doth guod, . . . vor that deth tho 
pam nml the Rarasyn and othre senejeres. 

Agenhilf of ]n\njt (R. K. T. S.), p. 114. 
Go<I ho merciful to »nc n sinner. Luke xvlll. la 

Forbear to Judge, for vre ore sinners all. 

Shak., 2 lien. VI., ML 3. 31. 
2. One who fails in any duty or transgresses 
any law; an offender; a criminal. 

Like one 

Who having unto truth, hy telling of It, 

Slade such a miner of Id* memory, 

To credit his own He. Shak., Tempest, 1. 2. 101. 

sinnor (sin'tr), r. i. [< sinner, ».] To net ns 
it sinner: tvitli indefinite it. [Itnre.] 

Whether the charmer minrr if or faint It, 

If folly grow* mmantlck, 1 must paint It. 

Pope, Moral Essays, II. 15. 

sinnercss (sinV'r-es), ». [< ^IE. synneressc; 

< sinner + -ess.] A woman who sins; a female 
sinner. IVyclif, Luke vii. 37. [Rare.] 
sinnot (sin'et), w. Same ns sennit*. 
sinHOWt, An obsolete spelling of sin etc. 
sinnowt, r. t. [Origin obscure.] To ornament. 

A high towring fauleon, who, vvlierea* she wont in her 
feathered yotitlifulncssc to lookcwlth nml able eye on her 
gray breast, nnd her speckled side sa)lcs, all rintunred 
with slluer quille*, and to drlue whole armies of fearfull 
follies before her to her master'* table ; now slice sits sadly 
on the ground. Kashe. Pierce rcnilcsse, p. 27. 

sinnowt, n. [Cf. sinuate, r.] A woman very 
finely dressed. JIallitrdl. 
sinnyt (sin'i ),a. [< ME. synny, < AS. syn nig 
(= OS. sttndig = MD. sondigh, D. zondig = 
OIIG. suntig, sun dig, MUG. siindic , sunder, G. 
*8 nil iff), sinful, < syn, sytnt, sin: seo ,vi»l.] Sin- 
ful ; wicked. 

Unto tlie Pope cam, and hym gnn confesse 
With gret repentaunce full dcuoutly ; 
fill bis rt/nny crlljine lefte not more ne lesse, 

Full dolerus was and repentant truly. 

Horn, of Partenag (E. E. T. S.), 1. 5218. 

sin-offering (sin'of'Or-iiiK), It. A sacrifice or 
oilier offering for sin. See offering. 

And flio llesh of the bullock . . . abnlt thou burn with 
lire without tlie camp; it Is n mi ojTcring. Ex. xxlx. 14. 

sinological (sin-o-loj'i-kal), a. [< sinolog-;/ + 
-ie-n/.J Pcrtniniiip to siiiolopj - . 
sinologist (si-nol'o-jist), n. [< sinolog-;/ + -is/.] 
A sinologuo. 
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sinologue (sin'o-log), n. [< F. sinologue: see 
sinologi/.-] A foreigner who is versed in the 
Chinese language, literature, history, etc. 

At different times bitter controversies arose between 
Julien and bis fellow Sinologues. Encyc . Brit., XIII. 770. 

sinology (si-nol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. livai, L. Sins, 
the Chinese (see Sinic),+ -\oyta, < Acynv, speak: 
see -ology.] That branch of knowledge which 
deals with the Chinese language and connected 
subjects. 

sinopert (sin'o-pfer), n. Same as sinoplc, 1. 
sinopia(si-no'pi-ii), n. [NL., < L. sinopis : see 
riuapiv.] Same as sinopis. 
sinopis (si-nd'pis), n. [< L. sinopis, < Gr. atvu- 
■~ir, sinople: *-ee sinoplc .] A pigment of a fine 
red color, prepared from the earth sinople. 
Binopite (sm'«-ptt),n. [< sinopis -h-ite 2 .] Same 
ns sinople. 1. 

sinople f siu'o-pl), n. [Early mod. E. also syno- 
plc, also sinoper, synoper; < ME. simper, syno- 
pcr. xynopyr, cinopcr, cynopcr, cynopc, < OF. sino- 
plc, stnope, F. sinoplc = Sp. sinople = Pg. sino- 
plc, sinopla, sinopera = It. sinopia, senopiu, red 
earth (e£. Sp. rubrica sinopicn, vermilion), < L. 
sinopis, a kind of red ocher used for coloring, 
ML. (and OF.) also a green color, sinople, < 
Gr. (Tiruffi'f, also ctvu-iKi/, a red earth, earth im- 
ported from Sinope, < ^.ivu-r/, L. Sinope, Sinope, 
a port on the south coast of the Black Sea.] 1. 
A ferruginous clay, sometimes used ns a pig- 
ment. Also sinopitc. — 2. A kind of ferruginous 
quartz found in Hungary. — 3. In her., same as 
rert. 

Sinoxylon (si-nok'si-lon), v. [NL. (Duft- 
schmidt, 1823), < Gr. civoe, hurt, harm, + g'u/.ov, 
wood.] 1. A genus of serrieom beetles, of the 
family Ptinidsc and subfamily Bostrichinic, hav- 
ing the antennm with a throe-jointed club, and 
the tarsi long and slender with n very short 
first joint. About 20 species are known. Newly all arc 
North American ; the others occur In Europe, India, and 



Red-ih-uldered SInoxylon {Sincxylcn basilare ). 
a, larra ; fi, pupa ; c, adult. (Lines show natural sires.) 


Africa. .S'. Ixirilare of North America la the rcd-Bhouldered 
Einoxylon, which bores into apple-twigs and gmpe-canes. 
2. [/. <*.] A species of this genus t as, the ham- 
boo sinorylon, a wood-boring beetlo of China 
and the East Indies, frequently imported with 
hamhoo. 

sinquet, sinque-pacet. Same as cinque, cinquc- 
pacc. 

Bin-sick (sin'sik), a. Sick or suffering hecauso 
of sin. 

la there no means but that a tin-rick land 
Must be let blood with such a boiat’roua hand? 

Daniel, Civil Wars, Iv. 40. 
O God, whose favourable eyo 
The rin-rick bouI revives. 

Cotter, Olney Ilymns, lvlii. 

Binsiont, ». Srr simson. 

sinsyne (pin-sin'), adr. [< » 2 + stoic*, sync.] 
Since; a^o. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

"Tis I am Peter, and this is Paul, 

And that ant*, aae fair to Bee, 

But a twelve-month rinsync to paradise came, 

To Join with our companle. 

Lady ./lnn« (Child's Ballads, II. 2(H). 

sinter 1 (sin't£r), v. [< G. sinter, OHG. sintar f 
MHG. sinter r cinder — Icel. sindr = Sw. Dan.s/n- 
der , dross : see cinder .] Silicious or calcareous 
matter deposited by springs. The sinter deposited 
from hot springs Is generally silicious; that from cold 
ones Is often calcareous. Among the former there are 
many varieties, from the very compact to the very crum- 
bly. When pure they are perfectly colorless ; but depos- 
its of this kind are often colored by iron and other me- 
tallic oriels, so that they exhibit various tints of red and 
yellow. Calcareous sinter Is usually more or less porous 
in structure, and often concentrically laminated. Tills 
material occurs occasionally In sufficient quantity to form 
an important building-stone, as in Italy, where calcareous 
sinter is called travertino. See travertine. 

Binter 2 !, ’>■ An obsolete form of center 2 . 

Einto, Sintoism, n. Soo Shinto. 

sintoc, sindoc (sin'tok, sin'dok), n. [Malay.] 
A tree, Cinnamomum Sintoc, growing in the Ma- 
lay archipelago, or its aromatic bark, which re- 
sembles culilawan bark (see bark' 2 ). The bark 
occasionally enters Western commerce, more, 
however, as a spice than a drug. Also syndoc. 
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Sintu, n. See Shinto. 

sinuate (sin'u-at), v. t . ; pret. and pp. sinuated, 
ppr. sinuatin'g. [< L. sinnatus, pp. of sinuare, 
bend, curve, swell out in curves, < sinus, a bent 
surface, a fold or hollow : see sine 2 , sinus.] To 
bend or curve in and out; wind ; turn, 
sinuate (sin'u-at), a. [< L. sinnatus, pp. of sinu- 
arc, bend: see sinuate, v.] Sinuous; serpen- 
tine; tortuous; wavy; irregularly 
turning or winding in and out, as 
a margin or edge ; indented; notch- 
ed. Specifically — (a) In conch., having a 
sinus or ‘recess; notched or incised, as the 
pallia! line. See sinupalliate. (b) In hot., 
having tile margin in a wavy line which 
bends strongly or distinctly inward and 
outward, as distinguished from repand or 
undulate, in which the wavy line bends only 
slightly inward and outward : especially 
noting leaves. Compare dentate, crenate 1, 
repand. 

sinuated (sin'u-a-ted), p. a. [< sinuate + -ed 2 .] 
Same as sinuate. 

sinuate-dentate (sin'u-at-<len'tat), a. In hot., 
botween sinuate and dentate; having the mar- 
gin provided with hoth teeth and decided sin- 
uations. 

Sinuate-lobate (sin , u-at-16'bat), a. In hot., 
botween sinuate and lobate. 
sinuately (sin'u-at-li), adr. In a sinuate man- 
ner; so as to be sinuate; sinuously: as, sinu- 
atcly emarginate. H. C. Wood, Fresh-Water 
Algas, p. 135. 

sinuate-undulate (sin'u-at-un'du-lat), a. In 
entom., undulate with regular curves which are 
not angulated; forming a series of sinuses 
joined by arcs. Also sinuato-undulatc. 
sinuation (sin-u-a'slion), n. [< sinuate + -ion.] 

1. The state of being sinuate; a winding or 
bending in and out. — 2. The formation of a 
sinus or recess, as in a margin ; a shallow curved 
recntranco; an emnrgination. — 3. A cerebral 
gyro. 

The humane brain Is, in proportion to the body, much 
larger than the brains of brutes, having regard to the size 
and proportion of their bodies, and fuller of anfractus, or 
rinuations. 

Sir .If. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. C5. {Richardson.) 

sinuato-undulate (sin-fi-a'to-un'du-lfit), a. 
Same as simtalc-unditlalc. 
sinu-auricular (sin'u-fi-rik'u-ljir), a. [< L. si- 
nus, sinus. + auricula, auricle.] Common to 
or situated between the sinus venosus and tho 
auricle proper of tho heart of some animals. 

The rinti^niricular aperture, seen on opening up tile 
sinus venosus. 

Huxley and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 00. 
sinuose (sin'u-ds), a. [< L .sinuosus: see sinu- 
ous.] Same as sinuous. 

sinuosely (sin'u-os-li), adv. Same ns sinuously. 
H. C. Wood, Fresh-Water Algte, p. 84. 
sinuosity (sin-u-os'i-ti), «. ; pi. sinuosities (-tiz). 
[= F. sinuositc = Sp. sinuosidad = Pg. sinuosi- 
dadc = It. sinuositd; as sinuose + -iti/.] I. 
Tho character of being Binuous or sinuate; 
tortuousness; nnfractuosity. 

Nothing over crawled across the stage with more accom- 
plished rinuorily than this enchanting serpent. 

Cumberland, Memoirs, I. 223. {Jodrell.) 

2. That which is sinuous or sinuated; a wavy 
lino or surface; a sinuation; an nnfractuosity. 

There may be, even in these late days, more originality 
of thought, and Uowing in more channels of harmony, more 
bursts and breaks and sinuosities, than we have yet dis- 
covered. 

Landor, Imag. Corn*., Andrew Marvel and Bp. Barker. 
BinuoUB (sin'u-us), a. [= F. sinueux = Sp. Pg. 
It. chiuoso , < L. sinuositc , full of bendings or 
folds, < sinus, a bond, fold; soo sinus.] 1. 
Sinuato; tortuous; serpentino; full of curves, 
bends, or turns; undulating. 

These (worms] as a line their long dimension drew, 
Streaking the ground with sinuous trace. 

Milton, r. L., vii. 481. 
I have rinuotis shells of pearly hue. Landor, Geblr. 

2. Morally crooked; deviating from right. 

Wo have in Mr. Webster the example of a man . . . 
who haB acquired high Btation by no sinuous path, . . . 
but by a straight-forward force of character and vigor of 
intellect. Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 207. 

sinuously (sin'u-us-li), adv. So as to bo sinu- 
ous; in a sinuous manner, 
sinuousness (sin'u-us-nes), n. Sinuosity. Bai- 
ley, 1727. 

Sinupallia (sin-u-pal'i-ii), n. pi. [NXi., < L. si- 
nus, a fold, hollow, + "pallium, a mantle: soo 
pallium.] Same as Sinupalliata. 

Sinupallial (sin-u-pal'i-al), a. [< NL. *sim<- 
pallialis, < L. sinus , a fold, hollow, + pallium, 
a mantle: see pallia!.] Same as sinupalliate. 



Sinupalliate Right Valve of 
Iphigtnia brasilitttsis , showing 
’, the pallial sinus. 
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Sinupallialia (sin-u-pal-i-a'Ii-a. ),n.pl [NL., 
neut. pi. of *sinupalUalis : see sinupallial.] 
Same as Sinupalliata. 

Sinupalliata (sin-u-pal-i-a'ta), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of *sinupalliatus : see sinupalliate .] A 
subdivision of lamellibranchiate or bivalve mol- 
lusks, characterized by the large size of the 
siphons, and the consequent emargination of 
the pallial impression of the hinder part of the 
shell. * They are distinguished from Intcgropal- 
liata. Also Sinupallia and Sinupallialia. See 
cut under sinupalliate. 

sinupalliate (sin-u-pal'i-at), a. [< NL. *sinu- 
palliatus , < L. sinus, a 
fold, hollow, + palli- 
atus , < pallium , a man- 
tle: Beepalliatc.] Hav- 
ing a sinuous pallial 
margin and consequent 
sinuous impression on 
the shell along the line 
of attachment of the 
mantle. Into the sinus 
thus formed the siphons, 

which are always developed in these bivalves, can more 
or less be withdrawn. The epithet contrasts with inte- 
gropalliatc. Also rinupallial. 

The integropalliate are far more numerous than the 
rinupalliatc forms in the older rocks. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert, p. 417. 

sinus (sl'nus), pi. sinus or sinuses (-ez). [< 
L. sinus, the fold of a garment, the bosom, a 
curve, hollow, bay, bigbt, gulf: see sine 2 .] 1. 
A bend or fold; a curving part of anything; a 
sinuosity; specifically, a bay of the sea; a gulf. 

Plato supposetli his Atlantis ... to have sunk all into 
the sea; whether that be true or no, I do not think it im- 
possible that some arms of the sea, or rinuses, might have 
had such an original. 

T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth, I. 149. 

2. In anat. and zool., a cavity or hollow of bone 
or other tissue, in the widest sense ; a bay, re- 
cess, pocket, dilatation, or excavation, general- 
ly deeper and less open than a fossa: used with 
cither English or Latin context. Specifically— (a) 
A hollow or excavation in a bone of the skull ; an air-sinus. 
Such sinuses are larger than the spaces which constitute 
cancellation, or the spongy tissue of bones (see cancellate 
(b)\ and most of them are specified by qualifying terms. 
See phrases below, and cuts under eyeball, craniofacial , 
and diploe. ( b ) A venous channel in the meninges of the 
brain ; specified by a qualifying term. See phrases follow- 
ing. (c) Tho so-called fifth ventricle or camera of the brain. 
(d) A notch or recess of the pallial line of a bivalve mol- 
lusk ; the emargination or inlet of the posterior part of the 
pallial Impression ; the siphonal scar. It is proportionate 
to the enlargement of the siphons of the mollusk whose 
mantle is thus developed. This sinus is always posterior, so 
that when It leaves a trace on the shell a vfilve may be read- 
ily known as right or left. The mark is seen on many of 
the valves figured in this work ; and in such cases the mark 
!b to tho observer's right or left, according as a right or 
left valve is shown. See cuts under bivalve, dimyarian, 
and rinupalliate. ( e ) Same as ampulla, 4. 

3. In patlioL, a narrow passage leading to an 
abscess or other diseased locality; a fistula. — 

4. In hot ., tho recess or rounded curve between 
two projecting lobes : as, the sinuses of a repand 
or sinuate loaf. See cuts under kidncy-sliapcd, 
pinnatifid, repand , and sinuate.— Air- sinuses, ex- 
cavations within tho ethmoid, frontal, sphenoid, maxil- 
lary, etc., bones, communicating with the nnsal cavities 
through narrow orifices. In man the largest of these is the 
maxillnry sinus, or antrum of Highmore.— Aortic sinus, a 
sinus of Valsalva. See below.— Basilar sinus. Same as 
transverse rinus. — Branchial, cavernous, circular, cor- 
onary sinus. See the adjectives.— Common sinus of 
the vestibule. Same as utricle.— Confluence of the 
sinuses, the point where Bix sinuses of the dura mater 
meet — namely, tho superior longitudinal, the two lat- 
eral, the two occipital, and the straight; the torcular 
ITerophili.— Cranial sinuses, (a) Same as rinuses of 
the dura mater, (b) The bony air-sinuses of tho head. 
See def. 2 (a). — Diploic Binuses, irregular branching 
channels in the diploo of the skull for the accommoda- 
tion of veins. — Ethmoidal sinuses, irregular cavities 
in the lateral masses of the ethmoid, completed by the 
sphenoid, lacrymal, superior maxillary, and frontal bones 
in the articulated skull. The anterior, the larger and 
more numerous ones, open into the middle, the posterior 
Jnto tho superior meatus of the nose. — Falciform sinus. 
Same as longitudinal sinus. — Frontal sinuses, hollow 
spaces between the outer and inner tables of the frontal 
bone, over the root of the nose, in man extending outward 
from behind the glabella to a variable distance nbove each 
orbit, and opening into the middle meatus of the nose on * 
cacli side through the infun dibula. They are wanting in 
early youth, and attain their greatest size in old age, but 
are always small in comparison with their great develop- 
ment in somo animals, as the elephant.— Gala ctopho- 
rous sinuses, the ampulla: of the galactophorous ducts. 
—Genital sinus. See genital.— Genito -urinary sinus, 
the urogenital sinus, a cavity or recess common to the 
genital and the urinary passages, often forming a part of 
the cloacn.— Great sinus of the aorta, a dilatation, 
usually apparent, along tho right side of the ascending 
part of the arch of the aorta. — Intercavernous sinuses, 
two transverse channels, the anterior and the posterior, 
which connect the right and left cavernous sinuses, and 
thus complete the circular sinus. — Lacrymal, maxil- 
lary, occipital, pallial sinus. See the adjectives.— 
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longitudinal slnua, either of two sinuses of the durn lennium. So called from their claim to be con- 
mater, respectively occupying the upper nml under mar- gidered children of the King of Sion, 
gins of tlie falx cerebri. The superior begins nt the fora- rf ffinvr + -mi 1 

men ciccum, and terminates posteriorly nt tiio torculiir blOUan (so an), a. L<- biottx f -nit.J 
Heropliili ; it is lodged in the superior longitudinal groovo xng to tho Sioux or Dakotas; Dakotan 


of the cranial vault. The inferior is contained in tho in. 
ferjoror free margin of the falx cerebri, terminating in tho 
straight sinus posteriorly. Also called falciform sinus.— 

Ophthalmic sinus. Same as cavernous sinus .— Petrosal 

or petrous sinus. See^trosn^PetrosciuamousBinus. Sioux (so), n. and a. 


siphon 

rodents with rudimentary external ears and 
short limbs and tail. The group combines some 
Pertain- characters of the Arvicolhue (which are Ahtriehx) 
with others of the different family Spdlacidw. 


Saepetrosquamous.— Placental sinus, tho venous channel 
mound tho placenta, arising from tho free anastomoses at 
veins.— Portal sinus, the sinus of tho portal vein. See 
below.— Prostatic sinus. See prostatic .— Pulmonary 
sinuses, the sinuses of Valsalva iu tho pulmonary artery. 

— Khomboldal sinus, (n) The fourth ventricle. (6) The 
rliomboccclia. Also called rimra r/itmiboidfdw. — Sagittal 
sinus, tho superior longitudinal sinus. — Sinus circularis 
iridis. Same as canal t\f Schlemm (which sec, under canalt). 
— Sinuses of Cuvier, veins or venous channels of the fe- 
tus, ultimately transformed into the right and left superior 
vemo envro.— Sinuses of the dura mater, chnnncls for 
the passago of venous blood, formed by tlio separation of 
the two layers of the dura mater, nml lined villi n con- 
tinuation of tho intcrnnl coat of tho veins. They aro 
specified ns the superior and inferior longitudinal, 
straight, lateral, occipital, cavernous, circular, superior 
nml inferior petrosal, and transverse.— Sinuses of veins, 
pouch-liko dilatatlonB of tho venous walla on tho canlinc 
Bide of tho valves, which produce knot-like swellings when 
distended.— Sinus-gnngllon, a groupof nerve cells about 
the junction of tho venous sinus ami tho nurlclo of tho 
heart. In the frog tho sinus-ganglion, or ganglion of 
Jtcmnk, is tho collection of groups of nerve-cells on the 
venous sinus.— SlnUB gonitalls. Same us prostatic reri. 
clc (which see, under prostatic ). — Sinus of conjunctiva, 
the Bpaco between the ocular and palpebral conjunct I vie. 

— Sinus of Highmore, the antrum of Highmore. See 
antrum . — Sinus or Morgagni, a space nt tho upper 
ami back part of the superior constrictor of tho pharynx, 
just under the base of the skull, where tho inmsculnr libera 
of tho constrictor are dctlclont, the pharynx being conse- 
quently walled In behind by Us own aponeurosis. Hero 
the Eustachian tube opens into the pharynx on each 
Bide, and tho levator and tensor palnll muscles maybe ex- 
posed by dissection.— Sinus or tho auricle. Same ns 
yiritwivnosmr.—SinUB Of tho heart, the principal or main 
cavity of either auricle.— Sinus of tho Jugular vein, the 
dilatation nt the origin of tho Internal Jugular vein Just 
outside of the jugular foramen nt the base of the skulk— 
Sinus of tho kidnoy, the concavity or reentmneo nt the 
hJhim of tho kidney.— Sinus or tho larynx, the ventricle 
of the larynx, leading into tho sacculus lnr) ngls, or eieeal 
laryngeal pouch.— Sinus or tho portal voin, the en- 
largement of the portal vein just before it divides Into Its 
two branches for the liver. Also called jwrfn/ nmw.- 
— SlnuB or Valsalva, any one of three poachings of tho 
aorta and of the pulmonary artery opposite the segments of 
thcpemilunarvalves. Al«o called vatcutarrinus.MnX respec- 
tively Aortic nml pulmonary sinu *.— Sinus plouno, the re 


Tho Siouan group tot Indians] had its habitat on the siphneine (sif'uo-in), a. Of the character of 

* v - — ■ * tlio Sipltneinai, or belonging to that subfamily. 

Siphneus fsif'no-us), n. [NL. (Brants, 1827), 
< Gr. mijrvev;, a iriole.] 1. The typical genus of 
Siphncinic. S. armandi is a Tibotan species with 
largo fossorial fore feet and a mole-like aspect. 
— 2f. A genus of reptiles. Fitzinger, 1848. 
siphon (si'fon), ii. [Also syphon; < J\ siphon 
= Sp. sifon— Pg. stphiio = It. si/onc, < L. si- 
pho{n-), perhaps < Gr. atyav, a tube, pipe, 
siphon; akin to oif/.6;, hollow.] 1 . A bent 
pipo or tubo with 


prairies between the Mississippi and Missouri. 

Amer. Nat., XXIII. 76, 

[P. spoiling of the Iud. 
naino.] I. n . ; pi. Sioux (so or s ii?.). ’ A member 
of a family of North American Indians, now con- 
fined chiefly to North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and partsof Wyoming, Nebraska, and Montana. 

II. «. Of or pertaining to the Sioux; Siouan; 
Dakotan: ns, tlio Sioux wars; a Sioux village, 
sip (sip), t>.; prot. and pp. sipped, ppr. sipping. 
[< ME. sippen, syppen, < AS. * syppan (not 
found) (cf. "sypinn, sipiau, soak, macerate: soo 
sipc) (= MD. sippen, sip, taste with the tip of 
the tongue (cf. D. sipperiippen, tasto with tlio 
tip of tho tonguo), = LG. sippen, sip); a soe- 
ondnry form of supan, sup, tasto: rcciiji 1 . Tho 
form sip is rolnted to sup (AS. supan) much ns 
slip is rolnted to similar foiuiB (AS. siupan, 
etc.).] I. Irons. 1. To drink little by little; 
take (a liquid) into tlio month in small quanti- 
ties; iinbibo a mouthful at a time. 

A woman moved la like n fountain troubled, 
Muddy, Ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty; 

And while It l* no, none bo dry’ or thirsty 
Will deign to mi or touch onu drop of It. 

Shot., T. of the S., v. 2 . 145. 

To rip a glass of wine was considered clfcmlnatc, nml a 
guest was thought III of if he did not empty Ids glass at n 
draught. fortnightly Her., K. S., XLI1I. 377. 

2. To take in gradually by some process analo- 
gous to drinking; receive or obtain by sucking, 
inhaling, absorbing, or tlio like. 

Where I may Bit and rightly spell 

i doth shew, 



Of every* star that heaven 
And every herb that rip* tne new. 

Milton, 11 1’enseroso, 1. 172. 
3. To drink from by sips. 

They fklm the lloods, anil rip the purple flower*. 

Drgden, tr. of Virgil’* Georgies, iv, 70. 

II. in Irons. To take a sip or sips. 

They could never get her bo much ns rip on n cup with 
the proudest of them all. Shak., M. W . of W. f ll. 2. 77. 
Modest ns the maid that rip* alone. 

JV/y, Dunclad, III. 141. 


cesses where one layer of the parietal pleura Is folded over r/ n 

to becomo another.— Sinus pocularlB. Same ns profit ir Sip(sip), w. [< Mb. sippr ; wi/>, t.J 1. i ho 


act of sipping, or drinking by small quantities, 
as a liquid. 

Here ’* wusslng health to ye, Jtoblii ” (a rip), "ami to 


vcricle (which bcc, under Sinus nrostatlcuB. 

Same ns pr astatic rinut. Soo prvstatie.— Sinus rectus. 

Same ns straight stmt*.— SlnuB rhomboldalls. Same 
ns r/i mnboittal (which see, above).— SlnuB tcntorlL. 

Same ns Sinus vonoBUB.In humnnnm! al- 
lied hearts, the main part of the cavity of either tho right 
or the left auricle of the heart; Hint part Into which tho 
veins pour their blood, as distinguished from the auricular 
appendix. Also called atrium, and rinur of the auricle.— 

Sinus venosuB cornero, Sclilcmtn** canal.— Sphenoidal 
BlnuseB, cavities in tho splienold Ikiiic, like those of the 
ethmoid and frontal.— Straight Binua. tlio venous chan, 
nel nt the Junction of the falx cerebri with the tentorium, 
passing from the termination of the Inferior longitudinal 
Binua to the torcular Herophlll.— Tarsal 8inuB, the largo 

Irregular passage between tho astragalus nml the calca- /oT'tvH) « 

ncum, occupied by the intcrtarB.il ligament.— Tranavorao l 1 . Jit 

SlnuB, a venous network excavated in the dura mater over seepage. 
thehasllnr process, opening Into thu Inferior petn>«al Blnim sipahcO. «- Same flS sepotf. 
on each side, and Into the Inferior spinal vein* below. Also cjnnbsolar (si-pii 'se-liir), n. [Hind., < Pcrs. 

sipah-sulur, army-lender.] In India, a com- 
mnndcr-in -chief ’; a commanding general : ns, 


your weelfnre here nml hereafter'* (another taste). 

Scott, Hol» Hoy, xxx Iv. 

2. A very small draught ; a tasto (of a liquid). 
One rip of this 

Will bailie the drooping spirits in delight 
lleyond the bliss of dreams. Milton, Comus 1. 811. 

3f. Drink; sup. 

Thus serveth he w Uliouten mete or rippe. 

Chaucer, Auelldanml Arcltc, 1. 103. 

[< sipc + -<i{ic.~\ Same ns 



called iKirilar rinur, basilar jUctus. — Urogenital fiLnus, 
the cavity In which the urogenital organs terminate lit the 
fetal life of man nml most mnmmnlB ; n permanent com- 
partment of the cloaca In many lower vertebrates. Sec 
cloaca, :t (nX nml urogenital— Uterlno BinUBCS, greatly 
enlarged vein* «f the womb during pregnancy. — Valvu- 
lar Blnus. Same us sinus of Vabalra.— Venous sinus, 
any slims conveying venous blood; especially f«) one of 
the sinuses of the dura innter (bcc above), or (fc) n bIuus 
venosus (Bee above). 

sinusoid (si'nus-oid), it. [< uiiiiw 4- -o»d.] Tho 
curve of sines, in 
which the abscissas 
nro proportional to 
an angle, and tho 
ordinates to its sinusoid, 

sino. 

sinusoidal (sl-nu-soi'dnl), a. [< sinusoid + 
Of or portnining to tho sinusoid — Sinu- 
soidal function. &co function.— Sinusoidal map-pro- 
lectlon. See projection. 

Binusoidally (si-im-soiMnl-i). «de. In a sinu- 
soidal manner; in tlio manner oC a sinusoid. 
Philos. Mag., XXVI, .'173. 

sin-worn (sin' worn), n. Worn l>y sin. [Rare.] 
1 would not Foil these pure ambrosial weeds 
With the rank vapours of this «u-iror/» mould. 

J/t7fnu, Co mil b, 1. 17. 

siogun, n. Same ns shorjtnt. 

siont, »• An obsoloto form of scion . 

-sion. Seo -Unit. 

Sionite («'on-it) t it. [< Sion (sco dcf.) + -ilc^.j 
Ono of a Nonvegian body of tlio oiglitcontli cen- 
tury, professing tlio power of prophecy nml 
proclaiming the iinmediato coming of tlio mil- 


logs of unequal 
length, used for 
drawing liquid out 
of a vessel by caus- 
ing it to rise in tho 
tubo over tho rim 
or top. For this pur- 

f ioso the Bhortcr leg la 
userted in the liquid, 
and the air In exhaust- 
ed by being drawn 
through the longer 
leg. The liquid then 
rises by the pressure 

of tho atmosphere and fills the tube, and tho flow 
begins from the lower end. Sometimes an ex- 
lmiiBtlng-tnbc (a in the llgurc) is placed on the longer 
leg; the nlr, In that case, Is Bucked out through a till the 
tube is tilled to the cock />, which is then opened, and tho 
flow commences — the cock b being bo constructed as to 
dose the Biictlon-tubc when the siphon is running. But 
the more general method is to illi the tube in the first 
place with the liquid, nml then, stopping the mouth of 
the longer leg, to insert tho Bhortcr leg In the vessel; 
upon rcmovnl of the stop, the liquid will immediately begin 
to run. Tlio flow depends upon the dllfcrcnce in vertical 
height of the two columns of tlio liquid, measured re- 
spectively from the bend of the tube to tho level of the 
water In the i easel nml to the open end of tho tube. Tlio 
flow ccnsc9 ns soon as, by the lowering of tho level In the 
vessel, these columns become of equal height, or when 
this level descends to the cud of the shorter leg. The 
atmospheric pressure Is essential to support the column 
of liquid from the vessel up to tho top of the bend of the 
tube, and this height Is consequently limited, vnrjlng in- 
versely ulth the density of the liquid. At sen-level the 
maximum height Is n little less than 30 inches for mercury 
nml 31 feet for water. 

2. In soo!., n eimnl or conduit, without refer- 
ence to size, shape, or function; generally, a 
tubo or tubular organ through which water or 
other fluid passes; a fdphunele. Specifically— (a) 
In Mall urea : (1) A tubular fold or prolongation of the 
mantle, forming n tube, generally paired, capable of pro- 
traction nml retraction, characteristic of tho slphonatc or 
slmipililntc bivalves. It conveys water, and is of vari- 
ous shape and size, sometimes several times longer than 
the rest of the animal when fully extended, lint usually 
capable of being withdrawn Into the shell. In Teredo 
the united siphons are so long that the molltisk resem- 
bles n worm. Fee cuts under rhijmrorvi. Teredo, qvahog, 
and Mt/ai. (2) A similar siphon In some gastropods, ex- 
tending from the anterior portion of the mantle over tho 
head. See cut under Siphonnxtomata, 2. (3) The charac- 
teristic slphuncle, funnel, or infundibulum of cephalo- 
poda, formed from the mcsopodlum, and serving as an 
organ of locomotion by confining nml directing the Jet 
of water which Is forced through It. Fee riphuncle. (4) 
A tubular or canallculnto formation of the shell of any 
inolliink which covers or protects tho soft siphon ; espe- 
cially, the slphnnclo of a cephnlopoil, or the communi- 
cation between tho compartments of the shell. (6) In 
Hat fern, the calcar or tcntaculuin, n part or process of 
(lie trochal dl«k, BUpposed to be n sense-organ, (c) In 
J'rotnZ’Xi, one of tho tubes which traverse tho septa of the 
Interior of jKilythnlnmous tests, ns the shells of fornmlnl- 
fere, (d) In entom., tho suctorial mouth-parts or suck- 
lng-tnbo of some Insects, ns fleas (Siplwnai)(crn) nml bugs 
{Siphonata). (r) In Cnirfn<ya,.tlio suctorial mouth-parts 
of various parasitic forms. Fee Siphono»tomata, 1. (/) In 
Vermes, a spout-1 Ike process or the mouth of gephyrenn or 
slpunculacean worms. Fee Gephprea and Sijmnculmdea. 
(;j) In Jiehinotlennata, a tubular formation connected with 
the alimentary canal of pome pea-urchins. 

3. [cfl/t] [NIj.] In ro»r/*., agoutis of gastropods. 
Also sSipho (Kirin, 17o3; J'abricius, 1 822) and 6V 
pho ( Jlroicn , 1827). — 4. In lot., one of the small 
peculiar colls surrounding tlio largo elongated 
central cell in tlio frond of certain iloriaeous 
algal. See mouosiphonotts , jwhjsiphonaus, Pohj- 
siphonia. pericentral . — 5. A siphon-bottle. — 
Automatic siphon, n siphon which is set in operation by 
an alternate vertical movement, by which means the liquid 
Is forced llttlo by little to the necessary height through a 
vnlvo la tho Rliort arm.— Siphon-filling apparatus, an 
apparatus for tilling siphon-bottles with aerated liquids. 
It lioUls the bottle, nml by means of a lever opens tho vnlvo 
and penults the liquid to enter. It is usually provided 
with a Bcreen to protect tne operator from Injury in ease 
tho bottle burets.— Siphon-hinge cartilage. Feccnrh- 
lage.— Wiirtemherg siphon (bo called from its having 
been first used in Hint country), a siphon with both legs 
equal, and turned up nt tho extremities. 


the s i pah sell r Timour. 

slpG (mp), t*. i. ; prot. and pp. siped, imr. sipinp. 

[Also step (also spoiled grip, scjtc ) ; < MR. m sij>cn, 

\ AS. *si/pian, sipian, soak, macerate; cf. AS. 

*sipun (prot. sap, pp. Vijini), drop, trickle (cf. 
fiipcnhjc, MD. sijnootjhc, sijpootjhitj, with mu- 
lling eyes), = Or ries. *sipn (in comp. pp. bi- 
sepen, hi-seppen) = MD. sijpcn, D. sijpcn, droj), 

= LG. siprn, ooze, trickle (freq. sipern = Sw. 
sippra, ooze, drop, trickle); appar.not an orig. 
strong verb, but related to sipian, etc., and ult. 

< sup an, sup, taste; seo sip, sup. CF, sccj>.‘] 1. 

To ooze; trickle; soak through or out. 

The sijrimj through of the waters Into the house. 

Granger, On IlccleslARte* (1021), p. 310. (Latham.) 

Her throat *b Bair mlBguggled, . . . though Bho wears 
her corpne-Bhcct drawn wool up to hide it, but that can- 
lia hinder the bluld raping through. 

Scott, Heart of Mhl-Lothlnu, xvll. 

2. To stoop; soak. 

The leaves [of the mulled] arc boiled in fresh cow’s 
milk, and, after boiling a moment, the infusion Is allowed 
to stmul and rijte for ten minutes, when It is strained, 

Bweetencd, nnd drank while warm. 

AVtr I'orl* Tribune, Sept. 0, 1SS0. 

fProv. Eng., Scotch, nnd U, S. in both uses.] 
siphert, n. An obsoloto form of cipher. 
siphilis, «. Soo syphilis. 

Siphneinffi(sif-im-5'nd),?f./>J, \^Jj,,<Siphnctts+ siphon (si'fon), v. [K siphon, n. J I. Irons. To 
-in/e.] A subfamily of Muridic, landed by tho convoy, ns water, by means of n siphon; trans- 
genus Siphncus, containing molc-liko murino mit or removo by a siphon. 
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Siphonophora 


siphonobranchiate (sFfo-no-brang'ki-at), a. 
and n. I, a. Of or pertaining to the Sipliono- 
branchiala ; siphonostomatous; siphonochlam- 
ydate. 

II. n. A member of the Siphonobranchiaia 

OnjjitrodudnBtlielicnttubo.iililUoof tho zincsolution siphon-bottle (si'fon-boi/1), n. A bottle for or Siphonostomata,.2. 


Water may be siphoned over obstacles which are less than 
32 Icet higher than the surface of the wnter. 

Pop. Encyc. {Imp. Diet.) 

n. intrans. To pass or be conducted through 
a siphon. 


newest form the two legs of the siphon are separate tubes 
entering a cistern of mercury. By the turning of a screw 
in the cistern the mercury may be made to rise in both 
tubes, thereby giving surfaces of maximum convexity from 
which to determine the height of the mercury in each tube. 
See barometer. 


will first siphon over and sink to the bottom of the copper 
Rolution. Sci. Amer ., N. S., LVII. 370. 

siphonaceous (si-fo-na'shius), a. [< siphon 4- 
-ac> ou,9.] In hot., possessing or characterized 
by siphons: applied to florideous algte. See 
siphon, 4. 

sipihonage (si'fon-aj), n. [< siphon + - age.] 
3 hr action or operation of a siphon; specifical- 


aerated waters, fitted with 
a long glass tube reaching 
nearly to the bottom and 
bent like a siphon at the out- 
let. When tho tube is opened by 
pressing down a valve-lever, the 
liquid is forced out by the pressure 
of the gas on its surface. Also called 
siphon. 


!y. the emptying of a siphon-formed trap, for siphon-condenser (si'fon 
'■sample in a waste-pipe, by exhaustion of the kon - den " sir), n. A fora 
pressure below, usually caused by a sudden flow 0 f condenser involviiit? tb 


, usually caused by 
of water in a connected pipe. 

A perfect peal against siphonage and evaporation. 

Philadelphia Telegraph , XLI. 6. 

siphonal (si'fon-nl), a. [< siphon + -a?.] 1. 


form 

of condonser involving the 
principle of the siphon, usod 
with some condensing en- 
gines instead of the air-pump 
and tho ordinary condenser. 


Pertaining to or resembling a siphon. — 2. In Siphon-cup (st'fpn-knp), n. 
coil!. : (a) Pertaining or relating to the siphon In mach., a form of luhrieat- 
of mollusks, etc. ( b ) Marked by tho siphon of 
a bivalve mollusk; pallial, as a sinus: as, the 
siphonal impression of tho shell, (c) Bent, into 
the form of a siphon, as the stomach of certain 
fishes, one arm of tho siphon being the cardiac 
and tho other tho pyloric part siphonal fas- 



Siphon-bottle. 


ing apparatus in which tho 
oil is led over tho edge of the 
vessel by capillary action, 
ascending and descending in 
a cotton wick, and dropping on the part to bo 

lubricated. 

dole, in conch., a zone, tllflcrentiated by sculpture, which Siphone® (sl-fo'ne-e), n. pi. TNIi., < L. Sl- 
at Its end forms the external boundary of the siphonal „l, 0 ( n .) a tube pine + -nr 1 A small order of 
notch or Kroove.— Siphonal scar. In conch., the naltiat / ; tune, pipo, T e,c.j A smut orueroi 

tresli-watcr alga:, helongmg to the newlj’ eon- 


notch or Kroove.— Siphonal scar, in conch., the 'pallial 
si nils See pallial , sinus, 2 (d), and cut under sinupalliate. 

Siphonaptera (sl-fo-nap'te-rii), «. pi. [NL 


(Latreille, 1825), ncut. pi. of * siphonaptcrus : 
see siphonaptcroiis.] In Latreillo’s system of 
classification, an order of insects, the fleas, cor- 
responding exactly to tho family J’nlicid.r. Hie 

most advanced systemntlsts, ns Krauer and Packard, retain 


stituted group Midtiiiuclcatic, typified by the 
genus Vauchcria (which soo for characteriza- 
tion). 

siphoned (si'fond), a. [< siphon + -cr? 2 .] Hav- 
ing a siphon ; siphonato : as, “tubular siphoned 

, , Ortkocoras,” Hyatt. 

It as an order, and do not consider the group a mere fam- siphonet (sT'fon-et), ». [< siphon + -c<l.] In 
ilr of Ihpt.'ra. Tile metamorphoses arc complete. Tile min nftlia tim tniiw an tlm imms snr 

adults are windless, with tlirce- to eleven-jointed antenmc, , °J 10 ot . , t ' v0 ucs on . . u PP el S } ,T - 

lonz Semite mnmlihles, short maxillre, four-jointed maxi face of tho abdomen of an aphis from which 
iliary and laiilal palps, distinct Inbrum, and no lij-popliar- honeydow exudes; a houey-tuho. Also called 
ynx. 'J he body is ovate and much compressed. Tlicrenre sipliuncullis. 

only tv.o simple eyes and no compound eyes. Tliocdges qi^hon-f'noo I'fii'fon-vinl n See none 2 
of the head and nrntliorax are armed with stout Eplncsdi- “(Phon gage jsi ion gajj, ti. taeo gape . 
rected backward. The group is oftener called slphanip- Siphoma, 11. Plural of siphontHDl. 

[era. See cut under flea. Siphonial (st-fo'ni-nl), a. [< siphoniltm + -ft?.] 

siphonapterous (pl-fo-nap'to-rus), a. [< NL. In omith., pertaining to tho sipfiouium; nlmos- 
’’siplionaptcnis, < Gr. ahpuv, n tube, pipe, + arrrt- teal. 

por, wingless: see apterous.] Siphonato and Siphoniata (si-fo-ni-u'tji), n.pl. [NL.: so e Si- 
apterous, us a lien; having a sueking-tubo and phonata .] Same as Siphonata, 2. 
no wings; of or pertaining to tho. 1 Siphonaptera. siphoniate (si-fo'ni-at), a. Same as siphon- 
Siphonana (si-fo-na'ri-ii), «. [NL. (Sowerby, ate. 

1824). < Gr. chpur, n tubojpipo: see siphon.] i. siphonic (sl-fon'ik), a. [< siphon + -ic.] Of 
The typical genuR of Siphonariiilic, with a pa- or pertaining to a siphon. 

tclliform shell having a siphonal groovo at one A single reflecting surface Is Insufficient to scpnrnte tho 
6Hle. — «*. [/. c.J A memlier Of this genus. water on ti rely from the air, and a strong and long-con- 

tinued Rinhnntr. nnllnn ilestrnvR Its ftlin tmn’al rppI 


Tho Siphonaria* linve solid, conical ehellB, often over- 
grown with sea-weeds and millepores. . . . They aro 
found on almost all tropical shores. 

P. P. Carjxmter, Lcct, on MollUBca (1801), p. 82. 

Siphonariacea (si-fo-iiu-ri-ii'se-ji), n. pi. [NL., 


tlnucd siphonic action destroys its [the trap’s] seal. 

Puck's U and book of Med. Sciences, III. 432. 

Siphonida (si-fon'i-dji), n. pi. [NL., < L. si- 
pho(n-), n siphon, +”-ida.] Sftmo as Sipho- 
nata, 2. 


< Siphonaria + -acca.] A family of gastropods: siphonifer (sl-fon'i-fbr), it. [NL. siphonifer, < 
same as Sinhonoriidic._ L. siplioln-), a tube, pipe, + ferre = E. bear*.] 

Siphonarud® (si fo-nit-ri i-uo), v. pi. [NL., < That which lias a siphon; specifically, a mem- 
Siphonaria + -id.r.] A family of tnmioglossato her of tho Siphonifera. 

gastropods, typified by tho genus Siphonaria. Siphonifera (si-fo-nif'o-rii), n.pl. [NL. (F. si- 

They haven broad bilobato head; eyes Besallc on round- ii/ro/uYArr*? D’Orh*ir»nv id nf cinhnu 

fd lobes; and rudimentary hranclilm, forming triangular V’j"" 

folds of the liiiirig membrane of the mantle. Tlie shell is V cr * 800 SipllOlltfci . j A division of ceplllllo- 
pitclliform, having a suhcentrnl apex and a horseshoe- pods, corresponding to tho Tctvabrancliiata. 
shaped muscular Impression divided on the right sfdc by siphoiliferOUS (si-fo-nif'o-rus), a . [As siphon- 
n deep siphonal groove. Nearly 100 Bpecles arc known, i 1cr m0liq -j TTn\n r , p . " n K i n l inn . einlinTinto* 
from different parts of the world : they are moat mtmer- ycr .T ? Biplion, siphonate, 

ou» on the rhores ot the l'aclflc. They live chiefly he- specifically, of or pertaming to tho Siphonifera. 
tween tldc-marka. siphonifonn (fii'fon-i-form), a. [< L. sipho(n-), 

siphonarioid (sl-fC-nfi'ri-oid), a. and n. I. ft. a tube, pipe, + forma, form.] Siphonato in 
Of or relating to tho Siphonariiilic. form; having tho slmpo of a siphon. 

II. n. Agastropod of tho family Siphonariidic. Biphonium (si-fo'ni-um), n . ; pi. siphonia (-|i). 
Siphonata (si-fo-nii'tii), n.pl. [NL., nout. pi. [NL., < L. sijiho(n-), a tube, pipe: boo siphon.] 
-r ' ’ ' tom., In ornith., tho atmostcon or air-hono which 


convoys air from tho tympnnic cavity to tlio 
pneumatic cavity of the mandible. 

In Borne birds ttie afr 1b conducted from the tympa- 
num to the articular piece of tho mandible by a special 
bony tube, the siphonium. Iluxicn, Aunt. Vert., p. 272. 


of siphonalus: see siphonate.] If. in entom. 
samo as TIcmiptcra . — 2. In conch., a division 
of lamellibranch or bivalve mollusks, contain- 
ing those which have one or two siphons. Jiost 
bivalves arc Siphonata, which Include all the Sinvpalli- 
ata and nome of the Inteyrorialliata ; the families arc very 
numerous. AIbo Macrolrachia, Siphrmiala, and Siphonida. . 

Siphonate (si'fo-nfit), a. [< NL. siphnnatus, < Siphonless (st'fon-les), a. [< siphon + -less.] 
L. 8tyho(n~), a tube, pipe : see siphon.’] In tool, Having no siphon ; asiphonato. 
provided with a siphon or siphons of any kind; Siphon-mouthed (si'fon-raoutht), a. Having 
siphoned. Specifically — (a) Having siphons, ns a hi- a naoutli fitted for sucking the juices of plants; 
v&lvc mollusk; of or pertaining to the Siphonata, 2 ; Blnu- specifically noting liomopterons insects. See 
palliate. (&) Having a siphon, as a cephalopod ; infundib- siphonostomatous. 

S& Set *$!££ Siphonohranchiata (sHfy-TK,-hra„g-ld-a'til), a. 

Ing or formed into a siphon; tubular; canaliculate; In* JP.v, rP a Y 

fundibuliform; siphonal. Also siphoniate. 

Biphonated (si'fo-na-ted), a. [f siphonate' + 


-of? 2 .] Same ns 'siphonate. 
siphon-barometer (si'fon-ba-rom , 'e-t<jr), n. A 
haromotcr in wliich tlio lower end of tho tubo 
is bent upward in tho form of a siphon. In the 


J/l, |_17 lil , X U X . Utyu/V, tv (|UUU| Ppayxia, 

gills, + -af«.] In Ho Blainvillc’s classification 
(1825), tho first order of his Paraccphalopliora 
dioica, containing tho “families” Siphonosto- 
mata. Entomostomata, and Angiostomata, and 
contrasted with tho order Asiphonobranchiata. 
Soo Siphonochlamyda. 


Siphonochlamyda ( sl"f 5-n o -1:1 arn ' i -d ii ) , n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. ciipeiv, a tube, pipe, + (x^a- 

pv6-), a short cloak.] A suborder of reptant azy- 
gobranchiate gastropods, having the mantle- 
margin siphonate. There are many families, 
all marino and mostly carnivorous, always with 
a spiral shell, which is usually operculate. 
siphonochlamydate (sFfo-no-klam'i-dat), a. 
[As Siphonochlamyda + -tifel.] Having the 
mantle-margin drawn out into a trough, spout, 
or siphon, and accordingly a notched lip of the 
shell; of or pertaining to the Siphonochlamyda. 
Thero are many families, grouped os tienioglossate, toxo - 
glossate, and rachiglossatc. The term is synonymous with 
sijihonostomatous as applied to the shell. 
Siphonocladace® (sHfo-no-kla-da'se-e), it. pi. 
[NL., < Siphonocladiis + -«eeat.] Ah order of 
very remarkable green algtD, belonging to the 
class ilultinuclcatx. They are inhabitants of warm 
and shallow seas, and are characterized by the thelitis 
consisting of aalnglecell, which is often of veiy great Bize, 
exhibiting, in fact, the largest dimensions attained by the 
single cell in the whole vegetable kingdom; This cell is 
often mucli branched, and is differentiated into root-like 
and stem-like parts. The ordinary mode of reproduction 
seemB to be by means of zoospores, which germinate di- 
rectly without conjugation ; but in many of the genera 
tlie mode of reproduction is not known. The group in- 
cludes the Cauierpclt , Valoniace/e, Bryopsidcie, etc. 

siphonocladaceous (sHfo-no-kla-da'shius), a. 
[< Siplionocladaccic + -oils.] In hot., resem- 
bling orhclonging to tho Siphonocladaccx ortho 
genus Siphonocladiis. 

Siphonocladus (si-fo-nok'la-dus), n. [NL., 

< Gr. ahpuv, a tube, pijte, + 'ic?.a6og, a branch.] 
A genus of algto, giving name to the order Si- 
phor.ocladaccic. 

Siphonognathidse (sFfo-nog-nntli'i-de), it. pi. 
[NL., < Siplionognatlius + -idle.] A fami’y of 
aeanthopteryginn fishes, typified by the genus 
Siplionognatlius. The body is very long; the head is 
also elongate and Its facial parts are produced into a tube ; 
tlie dorsal tin lins numerous flexible spines ; the anal flu 
Jb moderate, and ventrals aro wanting. Only one spe- 
cies is known, -S’, argyrophancs, of King George Sound, 
Australia, wliich is related to tho Labridcc, hut differs in 
tlie characters specified. It Is a rare fish. 
Biphonognathoid (si-fo-nog'na-tlioid), ??. and a . 
[< Siplionognatlius + -oid.] I. n, A fish of tho 
family Siphonognathidse. 

II. a. Of or relating to the Siphonognathidse. 
Siphonognathus (sLfo-nog'na-thns), n. [NL. 
(Kichardson, 1857), < Or. cifav, a tube, pipe, + 
yvdOog, jaw.] In icltth., a genus of acanthop- 
torygian fishes, characterized by tlie long sub- 
tubiuar month, and typical of the family Si- 
phonognathidic. 

Siphonophora 1 (si-fo-nof 'o-ra), it. [NL. 
(Brandt, 183G), fern. sing, of *siphonophorus, < 
Gr. oi$<ji'o<p6pcg, carrying tubes, \ otyov, a tube, 
pipe, + -Qopos, < tyspuv = E. hear 1.] 1. A genus 
of myriapods, typical of the unused family Si- 
phonophoridse . — 2. A notablo genus of plant- 
lico ( Aphididx ), erected by Koch in 1855, hav- 
ing lore; nectaries, and tho antennro usually 
longer than tho body. It contains numerous species, 
many of which arc common to Europe and America, ns the 
prnin plnnt-lousc, S. avense , and the rose plant-louse, S. 
ros/c. 

Siphonophora 2 (sl-fo-nof'6-rli), n.pl. [NL., 
nout. pi. of *siphojwp)iorus: see Siphonophora 1 .] 
Oceanic hydrozoans, a subclass of Uydrozoa or 
an order of ITydromcdusse , containing free pe- 
lagic forms in which liydri form persons and ster- 
ile medusiform persons (in one family only the 
former) aro united in colonies or aggregates 
under many special modifications, hut definite 
and constant in each instance. The medusiform 
or sexual persons are usually only in the form of sporo- 
Bacs, but sometimes aro matured before they ore set free 
from tho colony. The structure is essentially a hollow 
stem or stock, budding Into many different kinds of ap- 
pendages, representing modified hydranths, hydriform 
persons, or undeveloped medusiform s. Tho appendages 
which a siphonophoran may or docs have aro tho float, 
pneumatophoro orpneumatocyst, which may be absent or 
replaced by an inflation of the whole stem, the somatocyst, 
ns In tho Portuguese mnn-of-war; the swimming-bell or 
nectocalyx ; tho hydrophyllium, covering some of the 
other parts; tho dnetylozobid, or tentnculifomi person ; 
tlie gn8trozobld or nutritive person, which may be highly 
differentiated into oral, pharyngeal, gastric, and basal 
parts, which latter may bear long tentacles; and the ' 
sexual persons, medusiform buds proper, or gonophores. 
The arrangement of these elements is very diverse in tlie , 
different forms of tho order. The Siphonophora are some- 
times divided into two orders, Calycophora and Phg- 
sojihora , or frito four suborders. Jtccognlzcd families 
are A thorgbiidtr , A gal mid tv, Apolemiida, • Physophorida, 
Rhizophysidtp, Phymliidip, Uippopodiid/s, Monophyidte, 





Siphonophora 

TUphjMrc, nml VMlidtr. Sco cuts under hytlrwhyUium. 

J‘lt!iMlia,hyilranth t ten(acular t Athorybia,gonabtakUaiiiin, 

gonophorc, ami neinatocyft. 

siphonophoran (bi-fo-nof'o-rqn), a. n ml n. [< 
IN L. Stphonophora- + -an.] X. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Siphonophora. 

II, n. A mcinboi; of tho subclass Siphono- 
phora. 

siphonophore (si'fo-no-for), n. [< NL. Siphono- 
phora-. J Same ns siphonophoran. Encyc. Jlrit ., 
XVIII. 201. 

siplionophorous (sl-fy-nof'y-rus), a. [< NL. 
*sip h on oph or ns : soo Siphonophora*- .] Sumo as 
siphonophoran. 

siphonoplax (si-fon'o-plaks), n. [< Gr. a 
tubo, pipe, + a tablot, plate.] One of 
several calcaroous plates bohind tlio valves of 
cortain pholads, which combine to form a tube 
around tlio siphons. Sco Pholadidca. 
siphonopod (si-fon'o-pod), a. and n. [< Gr. 
oiipuv, a tube, pipe, + wofrf (irorJ-)s= E./oof.j I. a. 
Having tlio foot, convorted into a siphon; hav- 
ing a tubuliu mosopodium ; of or pertaining to 
tlio Siphonopoda, 

II. 11 . Amemborof tlio Siphonopoda; a copli- 
alopod. 

Siphonopoda (sl-fo-nop'o-dii), n.pl. [NL. : soo 
siphonopod.] 1. Tho Cephalopoda, in an ordi- 
nary sense. When the pteropods nro lnclmlcil with tlio 
cephalopoda hi qne class, the latter constitute ft branch or 
division, Siphonopoda, contrasted with Pteropoda. It. Jl. 
Lankefler. 

2. An order of scaphopodous mollusks, ropre- 
seuted by the Siphouodcn tali idle. O. Sars. 
siphonopodous (si-fp-nop'o-dus), a. Sarao ns 
siphonopod. 

siphonorhine (sl-fon'o-rinVa. [< Gr. aipo r, a 
tubo, pipe, + pir tfuv-), lioso.] Having tubular 
nostrils, as a petrel ; tubinnrial. 
siplionorhinian (sl'fo-no-rin'i-nn), a. and n. [< 
siphonorhine + -ian.] I. a. Same as siphono - 
rhino. 

II. if. A tube-nosod bird — that is, a bird of 
tlie petrel family. 

Siphonorhis (si-fon'o- 
rw), n. [NIi, (1\ Ii. Scla- 
tor, 1801): soo siphono- 
rhtne .] A genus of Amor* 
ienn VaprimidgUUc or 
goatsuckers, having tu- 
bular nostrils. The only 
species, S. amcncana, in- 
habits Jamaica. 

Siphonostoma (si-fo- 
nos'to-mii), n. pi. In soot., same as Siphono - 
stomata, f. 

Siphonostomata (sFfp-np-stom'n-til), n. pi. 
[NL., neut. pi. of siphon osionia l us : sco siphono- 
s tomatons.] 1. In Crustaci a : (a) In LatreillcV 
chissificntiou, tho second family of his Vivnlojto- 
da, divided into (kthgidcs and Ijcrnxi formes, the 
former of which is approximately eouivalont to 
tho modern order Siphonostomata , the latter to 
the Lernicoidca. All nro parasitic crustaceans. 
( h ) An order of opizoic or parasitic crustaceans, 
having tho thorax segmented, sovoral pairs of 
limbs, throopairsof maxillipods, and nntonmn. 
It, corresponds to tho Caligides of Latreillo. 
There arc sovcral families of those fish-lico. 
Also called Siphonostoma. — 2. In il follusca, a 
division of prosobranchiato gastropods, having 
tho lip of tho slid! notchod, canaliculate, or 
tubular, for the 
protrusion of a 
respiratory si- 
phon: contrast- 
ed with IJoIosto- 
Ilia tit. Thb forma- 
tion of the shell is 
correlated with the 
development of the 
slplum (sec Siphono- 
branchtota, Stplnmo- 
cUlawyda). In I)c 
lllnlnvllle'8 classifi- 
cation tho Siphono - 
domain wero one of three families Into which lie divided 
his Siphonobranchiala, contrasted with Itntomoxlomala and 
Avyivf-loinatn, nml included numerous genera of several 
modern families, as Plcurolnmidrv, TurbinelluUr, Coinin’ 
bcllidfc, Mvricidrc, and others. All these gastropods nro 
marine, ami most nro carnivorous. 

Biphonostomatous (sPff»-m">-stom'n-tus),rt. [< 
NL. siphonostomatns, < Gr. attyuv, a tubo, pipe, 
+ ar6fia(r-), mouth, front.] Having a sipho- 
nato mouth, in any form; of or pertaining to tho 
Siphonostomata , in an)' sense. Specl«c»lly-(«) 
Having a tubular or fistulous snout, ns a pipe-fish. (6) 
Having mouth-parts fitted for wu-klng or lialding on. an n 
fish-louse: opposed to odonfurtninntrntsi. (c) Having the 
lip of the shell canaliculate, as a shell-fish; not holostom- 
ntous. Also tnjrfionostoinoui. 
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Red \\ licit, i Fums ntitiquus), one of 
the ^ iph etii's/omnta . 
a, branchial siphon . A, proboscis : c. oper- 
culum; <f. d, ttnt.icln!/, fuot. 


siphonostome (Bi'fd-no-Btom), «. [< NIj. Si- 

phonostoma.] A siphonostomatous animal, as 
a fish, a fiuli-louBC, or a shell-fish, 
siphonostomous (si-fo-nos'to-muB), a. Same 
as siphonostoma tons. 

siphon-pipe (sl'fon-plp), ?I. 1. A pipe with a 
curve or bond, acting on tho principle of tho 
siphon, serving to conduct liquids over inequal- 
ities of ground. — 2. In ctmcli. t a siphon or si- 
phon-tube. 

siphon-pump (si 'foil -pump), n. A form of 
steam jet-pump plncod at tho lower end of n 
delivery-pipe, near tho surfaco of tho water 
to bo raised, having nlao a short suction-pipe, 
and taking its stoam at the bottom through a 
bent pipo or inverted siphon, which extends 
downward, and turns upward at its lower cud 
to uuito with the steam induction-port of tlio 
pump. Comparo cjrctor and injector. 
Siphon-recoraer (sI'fon-re-korM&r), «. An 
instrument, invonted by Sir William Thomson, 
for recording mossngos sent through long tele- 
graphic lines, ns submarine cables. See re- 
corder, i 5, and telegraph. Xl 

siphon-shell (sl'fon-shol), n. Any member of 
tfio Siphonariidtc." 

siphon-slide (fii'f on-slid), n. In microscopy, a 
fonn of glass slido adapted for holding si mill 
aquatic animals or fish in tho field of a micro- 
scopo. It hns a tftnk whicli is filled with water and Is 
connected by means of rubber tubes with two bottles. 
On one bottle filled with water being placed nhovc tho 
slide, and theother below It, the tubes act as n siphon, and 
maintain a constant current through the tank. 

siphon-tube (si* fan-tub), »». In conch., a siphon 
or siphon-pipe. 

siphon-worm (f»I'fon-w6rm), w. Any member 
of the Sipunculitt.r ; a spoomvorm. 
siphorhinal (si-fo-Ti'nnl), a. Snmo ns siphono - 
rhino. 

siphorhinian (si-fo-riu'i-an), a. Samo as sipho- 
norJiinian. 

siphosomo (si'fo-som), «. T< Gr. oiQuv. n tube, 
pipo, + au/ia, tlie body.] The nutrient portion 
of a siphonophoran stock. Soo nectosomc. 
siphuncle (sl'fung-ld), n. [< Ij.siphiincnhts, JAj. 
also sipuncnhis, dim. of sipho(n-), tube, pipo : 
see siphon.] In roe/.: (a) A siphon; especially, 
the si]fiiOTi or funnel of tetrabrnnehiato cephalo- 
pods, between tho chambers of the shell which 
it. connects. Soo cut. under Telrahranchiata. 
( h ) In entom., snmo ns nectary , 2. Also called 
cornicle, honcy-tnhe , siphoned , and siphuncuhis . 
siphuncied (si'fung-kld), a. [< siphuncle + 
-rif-.] Having a siphuncle. 
siphuncular (si-fung'ku-lnrh a. f< L. siphuu- 
ailus . a little tubo or pipe,' + -«r : kj Of or p(>r- 
tnining to n siphunclo; siphonnl: ns, iho. , ??j)/ma- 
eular pedicle of a pearly nautilus, 
siphunculate (si-f ung'ku-liit ), a. [< h. siph tut- 
cuius (soo siphuncle ) + -ate 1 .] Having a si- 
phuncle; siphuncied. 

siphunculated (Bi-fung'kfi-la-ted), a. [< si- 
phnncidatc + -cd".] Same as siphunculate. 
siphunculus (si-fnng'kfi-lus). n. [NL., < L. si- 
jdninciilus , a little tubo: see siph tin etc.] 1. PI. 
stphuncidi (-li). In entom., u siphunclo. — 2. 
[crip.] See Sipuncnhis. J. JC. Gray, 1810. 
sipper (slp'tr), n. Ono who sips. 

They are nil m'pjwrs; . . . they look as they would not 
drink oil - two pen’orth of bottle-nle amongst them. 

77. Jonron, Bartholomew Pair, HI. 1. 

sippet (sip'ot), n. [Formerly also sippit ; early 
mod. E. syppcl; < sip or sop (with vowel-change 
as in sip) + - cl .] If. A little sip or sup. 

In nil her dinner she drinkctli hut onco, nml tliat Is not 
pure wine, but water mixed with wine; In audio wise 
that with her tippet* nono may satlsfie his appetite, nml 
much lesso kill lila thirst. 

Guevara, I.cttern (tr. by Hellowe?, 1577), p. OS. 

2. Anything soaked or dipped in u liquid bo- 
foro being cutonj a sop; especially, in tho 
plural, broad cut into small pieces mid served 
in milk or broth. In modern cookery the term la ap- 
plied to small pieces of toasted or fried bread served 
with soup or witii minced meat. 

Cut this bread In tippets for hrowis. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ii. 4. 

Put then Into him (a chub] a convenient quantity of the 
best butter you can get, with a little nutmeg grated Into 
It, nml tipjKls of white bread. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 70. 

3. A fragment; a bit. 

What can you do with three or four fools In a dish, and 
a blockhead cut into tipjirtx? 

Middleton and Pauley, Spanish Gypsy, ii. 1. 

sipple (sip'1), v.; prot. mid pp. sipplcd, ppr. sip- 
pling. ’ [Freq. of sip.] I. intrans. To sip fre- 
quently; tipplo. 


slpylite 

A trick of tippling and tippling. Scoff, Antiquary, lx. 

II. Irans. To drink by sips. 

From this topic ho transferred his disquisitions to tho 
verb drink, which he affirmed was Improperly applied to 
tho taking of coifco; Inasmuch as people did not drink, 
but Bip or tipple that liquor. 

Smollett, Roderick Random, xlv. (I)a tie*.) 
sipresf, n. An obsolete spelling of cypress 2 . 
Sipunculacea( si-pun g-ku-lfi'sc-il), n.pl. [NL., 

< LL. sipuncnhis, a little tubo or siphon (see 
Sipunculus, siphuncle), + -acca.] Tlio Bpoon- 
worrafl, in a broad souse, as a group of ochino- 
dorms : synonymous with Gephyrcit. Jiramlt , 
1835. 

sipunculacean (si-jiung-kfi-la'sc-an), a. and n. 
I. ci. Of or jicrtnining to the Sipuneutaeea ; si- 
punculoid ; gophjTOan. 

II. n. A member of tho Sip u n cut arc a ; a 
gephyrean worm. 

sipunculaceous (sI-pung-ku-liVslnuB), a. Same 
as sipunculaceiin. 

Sipunculida (si-pung-ku'li-dit), n. pi [NL., < 
Sipunculus + -Ida.] The spoomvorms: sonnmeu 
by Loucknrt in 1S4S ns an order of liis class Sry- 
todermatu, contrasted with Jlolothuria 
SipimculidiB (si-pmig-kuHi-du), «. pi [HTj., 

< Sipuncnhis + -idar.J 1. The spoomvonns 
proper, a restricted family of sipunetiloid or 
•gopnyrean worms, tj’pified by the genus Sipun- 
culus', having a retractile tehtneuliferouB pro- 
boscis. — 2. Tlio Sipuncutoidea us a class of nni- 
nmls under a pbvluin Gcphyna. E. II Lanl’cster. 

sipunculifonn (M-pung'ku-li-form). a. [< NL. 
Sipunculus, q. v., *f L. forma, form.] Same as 
sipunculoui. 

sipunetiloid (Bi-pung'ku-loid), a. and n. [< Si- 
punculus + -o»«.) I. u. Kosembling n B]>oou- 
worm; related or pertaining to the Sijmucu- 
loidca: ns, n sipunruioid gephyrean. 

II. ii. A member of tlie Sipuncutoidea. 
Sinunculoidea (si-pimg-ku-loi'dn-U), u. pi. 
fNL.,<^i;)uiic»/us + -m‘f/crt.] The spoon worms, 
in a broad sense, as a class of annuloso animals: 
synonymous with Sipuuculacea and Gcphyrca. 
SipTinculomorpliR (Si-pmig'ku-lo-mor'fa), n . 
pi [NL.,< *S7- 
punculus, q.v., 

+ Gr. pop^t/, 
form, slmpo.] 

Tho spoon- 
wonns ns a 
subehiSB of 
G ephyrea, con- 
trasted with 
Ech inromor- 
pha, and com- 
posed of two 
orders, Sipun- 
culina and J'ri- 
upuUna. 
sipunculo- 
morpliic (sT- 
pung * ku - Id - 
mor'fik), a. [< 

Sipunculomor- 
plut + -rc.] 

Having the 
form or struc- 
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spoonw orrn, 01 r> r< folir It ,.. r riUNC i c , ,.f t j, r r n>t««.- 

or pertaining cis.d»t»frrf«ifnm,»jf juifer.r u-«- i-^iy. 
tatiioSijnmru. 

iomorvha. imn; *, fjMfi'tm nii'Clf : w. cllwtcl gronre 

h. ^ nfint-mie; c, .tn.il nmvlos ; glan H 

Sipuncums(si- , ( f|.c.ta.U. C toc-dliMlt.-leM Al-rc.urml 

pwng _Kl* lus;, lV£i onJc m> ,„ rc>ir , lie „,,. u ,h f villi .hi ca- 
ll. [I\Ij., \ l.ir^cmcnT. j.-', j»vifn<>«ly : *n . tn”, hium.I« 

I T oititt'tmii B'vsntrc! vita the rcrvmivcwd. 
jij. StpnnCU- | .jx T % t sIjstincnliis.alHnuanclwrUdinfnn 

Jfl s’, vnr. of si- inch Ion,:. <\ rnMitli; «*■, cvaphigns ; j, ca cnl 
> .,7,. , gl mill * , It/isMP'- svitli jna*>''s «'f f.iltv ccIH; 

pnuilClll US, ft ;>■, ciluiol cr(iovc <-f Intestine} c. 

jiflln 1 iilso nr l>r.sin s«itli twn ti.iitstifrct! <-jc sjiot^; 

1UUO 1UJX, Ol %PUSCiml ; /, J.r»rc M>-c.d1c(l testes; 

pipe: soo si - tr, /r.cirJett.rciii.i. 

/ihu n etc.] 1. 

Tlio typical genus of Sipunndidrc, named by 
llrandl, in 1835. as a genus of oehinoderins. 
The retractile proboscis Is ns long as the body, and pro- 
vided with a circlet of tentacles nbont the mouth. S. 
bernhnrdu < Is found cm tho const of Rurono, living at a 
depth of from 10 to r»o fathoms in the shell or feme mol- 
lusk. Some species burrow In the rand and are used for 
halt or as food, as S. cdtilis. 

2. [/. c.] A member of this genus, 
sipylite (sip'i-lit), 11 . [So called in allusion to 
the associated names niobium and tantalum; 
< L. Sipylus, < Gr. the name of one of 

the ehildren of Niobe and of a mountain near 
Smyrna where Niobe was changed to stone, yb 
-i7c‘A Cf. niobium, tantalum.] A rare niobito 
of erbium, tho molals of tlio cerium group, 
uranium, and other bases. It occurs In tetragonal 
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crystals, isomorphous with fergusonite, also massive, of a 
brown ish-lilnck color and resinous luster. It is found in 
Amherst county, Virginia. 

si quis (si kwis), n. [L.se quis . , if any one, the first 
words of u formal notification or advertisement : 

if ; quis, any one : see whoJ} A public notice ; 
specifically, in the Ch. of Eng,, a notice public- 
ly triveii in the parish church of a candidate for 
tfjp diaconate or priesthood, announcing his in- 
tention to offer himself for ordination, and ask- 
13*' any one present to declare any impediment 
mminst his admission to orders. " in the case of a 
hi-dmp a public notice is affixed to the door of a church 
Church for the province of Canterbury). 

Srv'Vt thou ever j si quis patch’d on Paul’s church door, 
To «eel: Some vacant vicarage before? 

Dp. Hall, Satires, II. v. 

M: fail to paste up a si quis. 

Marston, What you Will, iii. (Narcs.) 
si-quis ( M'fcwis), v. t. [< si quis , «.] To adver- 
ts or notify publicly. [Rare.] 

I mu«t excuse my departure to Theomachus, otherwise 
he mi) send here and cry after me, and Si quis me in the 
next gazette. Gentleman Instructed, p. 312. (Davies.) 
sir (ser), n. [< ME. sir, syr, ser, pi. sires, seres , 
serys, n shortened form, due to its unaccented 
use as a title, of sire, syre = Icel. sir a, in mod. 
pron. sera, sera, < OF. sire, master, sir, lord, in 
F. used in address to emperors and kings (= 
Pr. sire, eyre = It. sere, sire , ser), a weaker form 
of OF. sen re, sendra (in acc. and hence nom. 

■ seigneur , si cur = Sp. soft or = Pr. Pg. senhor = 
It. signor, a lord, gentleman, in address sir), < 
L. senior (acc. senwrem), an elder, ML. a chief, 
lord: see senior. Cf. sire, signor, seignior , seftor, 
etc.] If. A master; lord; sovereign. Tho use 
of sir in this and the next senso is derived in part, it not 
wholly, from its use in address (dcf. 3): the regular form 
for these senses is sire. (See sire.) The Middle English 
forms cannot be discriminated in the plural. 

Sole sir o’ the world, 

I cannot project mine own cause so well 
To make it clear. Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 120. 

2. A person of rank or importance ; a person- 
age ; a gentleman. 

A nobler sir ne’er lived 
Twizt sky and ground. 

Shak. , Cymbcllne, v. 5. 145. 
Here stalks me by a proud and spangled sir, 

That looks* three handfuls higher than his foretop. 

//. Jonson , Cynthia’s Itevcls, ill. 2. 

3. Master: mister: a respectful nrul formal 
title of address, used formerly to men of supe- 
rior rank, position, or age, and now to men of 
equal rank, or without regard to rank, ns a mere 
term of address, without etymological signifi- 
canoe. In emphatic assertions, threats, or reproaches 
*the von l takes meaning from the tone in which it is ut- 
tered. It was used sometimes formerly, and is still dla* 
lectally, in addressing women. 

“What, vry*!" he scitli, “this gotli not all n right.” 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1530. 
And fLot) Bcidc. I prey sow, syres, bowlth down Into the 
liows of 3«mre child, and dwellitli there. 

Wyclif, Gen. xix. 2. 

My noble girls ! Ah, women, women, look, 

Our lamp is spent, it’s out ! ■ Good sirs, take heart 

Shak., A. and C., iv. 15. 84. 
Pcd. Whence come you, sir? 

San. From tleafng myself, sir. 

Soto. From playing with fencers, sir; and they have 
beat him out of bis clothes, sir. 

Middleton and Rowley, Spanish Gypsy, it 2. 
She had nothing ethereal about her. Ho, sir; she was 
of tlie earth earthy. 

Thackeray, Fitz-Boodlc Papers, Dorothea. 
Specifically— (a) [cap.] A title of honor prefixed to tho 
Christian names of knights and baronets, and formerly 
applied also to those of higher rank, ns the king; it was 
also prefixed occasionally to tlie title of rank Itself: as. 
Sir King; Sir Knight; Sir Herald. 

Syr Edwarde, eomtymc Kynge of England, our fader. 

Arnold's Chron., p. 31. 
Tint, Sir, Is this the wav to recover your Father’s Favour? 
Why, Sir Sampson will be Irreconclleable. 

Congreve , Lovo for Love, i. 1. 
Sir king, there be but two old men that know. 

Tennyson , Coming of Arthur. 
(M) Formerly, a title of a bachelor of arts; hence, a titlo 
given to a clergyman ; also, a clergyman. 

Sir. A title formerly applied to priests and curates In 
general, for this reason : doniinus, tlie academical title of 
n bachelor of arts, was usually rendered by sir in English 
at tlie universities. So that a bachelor, who in the books 
stood Doiniuus Brown, was in conversation called Sir 
Jirown. . . . Therefore, as most clerical persons had taken 
that first degree, it became usual to stylo them Sir. 

Narcs. 

And xxv i I Day of August Decessyd Syr Thomas Toppe, 
a prest of the west countre. 

Torkington, Dlarie of Eng. Travell, p. 50. 

I prithee, put on this gown and this beard; make him 
believe thou art Sir Topas the curate. 

Shak., T. K, iv.2. 2. 
Voted, Sept. Gth, 1703, “that Sir Bewail, B. A., be the 
Instructor In the Hebrew and other learned languages for 
three years.” Peirce, Hist. Harv. Unlv., p. 234. 


Sir Johnt, a priest; a clergyman. 

Instead of a faithful and painful teacher, they hire a Sir 
John, which hath better skill in playing at tables . . . 
than in God’s word. Latimer. 

Sir John Barleycorn. See barleycorn.— Sir Roger de 
Coverley. Same as Roger de Coverlcy. 
sir. (s6r), v . ; pret. and pp. sirred, ppr. sirring. 
[< sir, ?t.] I, trails. To address as “ sir.” 

My brother and sister Mr. Solmes’d him and Sirr’d him 
up at every word. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, I. 47. (Davies.) 

n. intrans. To use the word sir. 

Oli it looks III 

When delicate tongues disclaim all terms of kin, 

Sir-ing and Madam-ing. Southey, To Margaret Hill. 

Siraballi (sir-a-bal'i), «. [S. Amer.] A fragrant 
timber from British Guiana, the product of an 
unidentified tree, 
siraskier, n. Same as scrasl'icr. . 
sircar (s&r-kiir'), n. [Also sirkar, circar, ccrcar ; 

< Hind, sarkdr, < Pers. sarkdr, head of affairs, 
superintendent, chief, <.scr, sar, the head, + kdr 
= Skt. 7;ara, action, work, business. Cf. sir- 
dar .] In India: (a) The supreme authority; 
the government, (b) Tho master; tho head of 
a domestic establishment, (c) A servant who 
keeps account of the household expenses and 
makes purchases for the family ; a house-stew- 
ard; in merchants’ offices, a native accountant 
or clerk, (d) A division of a province: used 
chiefly in the phrase the Northern Sircars , a 
former division of the Madras Presidency. 

sirdar (ser-diir'), n. [Also sardar; < Hind, sar- 
ddr , < Pers. sardar, a leader, chief, commander, 

< scr , sar , a head, chief, + -ddr, holding, keep- 
ing, possessing. Cf. sircar .] In India: (rr) A 
chief or military officer; a person in command 
or authority. 

As there are many, janizaries about the country on their 
little estates, they are governed by a sardar in every cas- 
tellate, and are subject only to their own body. 

Pococke, Description of tlie East, II. i. 207. 
(b) Same as sirdar-bearer. 

A close palkcc, with a passenger; the bearers . . . trot- 
ting to a jerking ditty which the sirdar, or leader, is im- 
provising. J. ir. Palmer , The New and the Old, p. 205. 

sirdar-hearer (s6r-diir / bar*'6r), n. In India, 
originally, tho chief or lender of tho hearers of 
a palanquin, who took the orders of tho master: 
hence, a head servant, sometimes a kind of head 
waiter, sometimes a valet or body-servant, 
sire (sir), it. [< ME. sire, syre = Sp. Pg. sire = 
G. Dan. S\v. sire, < OF. sire, master, lord, sir, 
sire, lord (used in addressing a sovereign), < L. 
senior , an elder, JIL. a chief, lord, ong. adj., 
elder, compar. of scncx, old : see senior . Cf. sir.) 
If. A master; a lord; lienee, a personage of 
importance; an esquire; a gentleman. 

Ther rede I wcl ho wol be lord and syre. 

Chaucer , Parliament of Fowls, 1. 12. 
Ohio sire in bis sco abouo tho seuene Btcrris 

Sawc the many mysscheuys that these men dedo. 

Richard the Rcdelcss, iii. 852. 

2. Master; lord; my lord: a respectful and for- 
mal titlo of address, used formerly to men of 
superior rank, position, or ago, especially to a 
prince. (See sir.) Sire is or has been in pres- 
ent or recent use only in addressing a king or 
other sovereign prince. 

Thence to the court he past; there told the King, . . . 

And added "Sire, my liege, so much I learnt." 

Tennyson, Lnncclot and Elaino. 

3f. Tho master of a house; goodman; husband. 

Upon a nyght Jankin, that was our sire , 

Reddc on his book, ns ho sat by the fire. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Talc, 1. 713. 

Tlie only exception known to mo is art. vl. In the Stntuts 
dcs Poulnillers dc Paris : “ The wife of a poulterer may 
carry on the said mystery after tho death of her husband, 
quite as freely as If hennre was alive ; and If slie marries a 
man not of the mystery, and wishes to enrry it on, she must 
buy the (right of carrying on the) mystery.” 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. cxxxll., note. 

4. An old person ; an elder. 

He was an aged syre , nil hory gray. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. x. 6. 
That bearded, st afT -supported Sire — . . . 

That Old Man, studious to expound 
Tho spectacle, is mounting high 
To days of dim nntiquity. 

Wordsworth, White Doo of Ityl stone, i. 

5. A father; an ancestor; a progenitor: used 
.also in composition: as, grandsircy groat-grand- 
sirc. 

Lewdc wrecche, wel bysemithe till siris sonno to wedde 
mel Gcsta Romanorum (cd. Herrtngc), p. 124. 

He, but a duke, would have his eon a king, 

And raise his issue, like a loving sire. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ii. 2. 22. 

Sons, sires, and grand sires, all will wear tho bays. 

. Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. 1. 171. 


6. The male parent of a beast: used especially 
of stallions, but also of bulls, dogs, and other 
domestic animals : generally with dam as the 
female parent. 

The sires were well selected, and the growing animals 
were not subjected to the fearful setbacks attendant on 
passing a winter on the cold plains. 

The Century, XXXVII. 334. 

7. A breed; a growth: as, a good sire of pigs, 
or of cabbages. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 

sire (sir), v. t. ; pret. and pp. sired, ppr. siring. 
[< sire , n .) To beget; procreate: used now 
chiefly of beasts, and especially of stallions. 

Cowards father cowards, and base tilings sire base. 

Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 2G. 

siredon (si-re'don), n. [NL. (Wagler), < LL. si- 
redon , in pi. siredon cs, < Gr. eeipTjotiv, a late col- 
lateral form of atipfjv, a siren: see siren.) A 
larval salamander; a urodele batracliian with 
gills, which may subsequently be lost : original- 
ly applied' to the Mexican axolotl, the larval or 
gilled form of Ambly stoma mexicana , under the 
impression that it was a distinct genus. See 
cut under axolotl. 

sireless (slr'les), a. [< sire + -less.) 1. With- 
out a sire; fatherless. 

That Mother-Maid, 

Who Sire-less bore her Sire, yet ever-Maid. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Triumph of Faith, iii. 33. 


2. TJngonerative; unprocreative ; unproductive. 

The Plant is leaf-less, branch-less, void of fruit; 

The Beast is lust-less, sex-less, sirc-less, mute. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii;, Eden, 
siren (si'ren), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
syren , sirens; < ME. sircnc, syrenc , also serein, 
screyn, < OF. scrcinc , F. sirbnc = Pr. scrcna = 
Sp. sirena = Pg. serca, scrcia = It. sirena , scrcna 
— D. sirecn = G. Dan. sircnc = Sw. siren, < L. 
siren, ML. also sirena and scrcna (by confusion 
with L. scrcna, fem. of scrcnus, serene), < Gr. 
cEipf)v , a siren; formerly supposed to mean 
‘entangler,’ < ctipa, a cord; hut prob. akin to 
ovpryi;, a pipe (see syringe), Skt. svar, sound, 
praise (> svar a, a sound, voice, etc.), and E. 
swear, swarm.) I. n. 1 . In Gr. myth., one of two, 
throe, or an in- 
doterminato 
number of sea- 

r iphs who 

their sing- 
ing fascinated 
those who sailed 
by their island, 
and then de- 
stroyed them. 

In works of art they 
arc represented as 
having tho head, 
arms, and general- 
ly tho bust of a 
young woman, the 
wings nnd lower 
part of tlie body, 
or sometimes only 
the feet, of a bird. 

In Attic usage they 
are familiar as god- 
desses of tho grave, personifying tho expression of regret 
and lamentation for the dead. See llarpy monument (un- 
der harpy), and compare cut under embolon. 

Next where tho sirens dwell you plough the seas 1 
Their song is death, and makes destruction please. 

IF. Broome, in l’opo’s Odyssey, xii. 61. 

2f. A mermaid. 

Though wc mermaydens clepe hem here 
In English, as is ourc usaunce, 

Men clepen hem sercyns in France. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 084. 
Over-against tho creeke Prcstnmim, there is Leucasia, 
called so of a meremaid or sirenc there buried. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, iii. 7. 

3. A charming, alluring, or enticing woman; a 
woman dangerous from her arts of fascination. 

This Scmiramis, this nymph, 

This siren, that will charm Rome’s Saturnine. 

Shak., Tit. And., ii. 1. 23. 

4. One who sings sweetly. 

In deep of night . . . then listen I 
To the celestial sirens' harmony. 

Milton, Arcades, 1. 63. 
5f. A fabulous creature having the form of a 
winged serpent. 

Ther lie also in some places of arabye serpent is named 
eirencs, that ronne faster than an horse, it haue wynges to 
fie. Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 238. 



Sirens.— From a Greek funeral marble 
in Chios. (From Mittheilungen of the Ger- 
man Institute in Athens.) 


6. In herpet.: (a) Any member of tho Sircniflie. 
(i) leap.] [NL.] A Linnean gennsofampbibi- 
nns,no\v restricted as tlio type of the family Sire- 
nUhe. Also Sircnc. — 7. Oneof the Sircnia, as tho 
manatee, dngong,hnlicoro, or sea-cow; any sire- 
nian. — 8. An acoustical instrument consisting 
essentially of a wooden or metallic disk, pierced 



siren 


■with holes equidistantly arranged in a circle. 
'R’hich can he revolved over a jet of compressed 
air or steam so as to pro- 
duce periodic puffs. When 
tho revolutions are rapid enough, 
the puffs coalesce into a musical 
tone. The revolution of the disk 
is effected either hy a motor of 
some kind, or by setting the 
holes at an oblique angle so Hint 
the impact of the jet shall do tho 
work. In the more complicated 
forms of tho instrument two or 
more tones can be produced at 
once, either by having two or 
more concentric circles of holes 
In tho same disk, or by two sepa- 
rate disks: the latter form is 
called a double siren. The nuni- 
her of revolutions required to 

produce a given tone can be counted and exhibited in 
various ways; and the application of tho instrument In 
acoustical experiments and demonstrations is wide. In 
the cut a is a perforated disk made to revolve by the pres- 
sure of the air forced from the bellows beneath through cl; 
b, vertical shaft revolving with the disk, and, by means of 
a’ pair of cog-wheels in the box c, turning the two Index- 
hands on their respective dial-plates, and thus register- 
ing the number of revolutions made during tho time of 
observation. Very large sirens arc sometimes mndo for 
use as fog-signals, tho sound being conveyed seaward In a 
large trumpet-shaped tube called n fop-horn, a name also 
given to the whole arrangement See foghorn. Also 
sirene. 

9. An apparatus for testing woods and motals 
to ascertain tlioir sonorous qualities. 12. II. 
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Alas 1 thy sweet perfidious voice betrays 
His wanton ears with thy Sirenian baits. 

. Quarles, Emblems, ii. S. 

sirenian- (sl-re'ni-an), <7. and n. [< NL. Sircnia 
+ -an.] I. a. Pertaining to the Sircnia, or 
liaviug their characters. 

II. *. A member of the Sircnia, as a mana- 
tee, dugong, or son-cow. 
sirenical (sl-ren'i-kal), a. [Formerly also _sy- 


sirocco 

Free from the fervour of the Sirian star. 

Mean, anil FI., rhllnster, v. S. 

siriasis (si-rl'a-sis), «. [NL., <L. siriasis, < Gr. 
ozipiaoig, a disease produced by tbo beat of tho 
sun, < aeipiav, be hot and scorching, < *cetp6s, hot, 
scorching: see Sirius.] 1. Sunstroke; coup 
do-soleil. — 2. Exposure to the sun for medical 
purposes ; a sun-bath ; insolation. Also called 
heliotherapy. 


■* ... i_ ” * J -u "jru' . r-vrr /TT * l. 

rcnicall; < siren + -ic-al.] 1. Of or pertaining Siricidse (si-ns'i-de), «. pi. [NL. (Hernch- 

’ Schaeffer, 1840), < Sircx ( Siric -) + -idle.] See 

Uroccridrc. 

siringa (si-ring 'gii), «. Same as seringa . — 
Siringa-oil. See oil. " 

sirincet. «. An obsolete spelling of syringe. 

• ’ • '• Lemon-grass oil. See 


to a siren; sironian. jteywood, Hierarchy of 
Angels, p. 547. [Rnro.] — 2. Resembling or 
haring tho characters of a siron. [Baro.] 
Here's a couple of sirenical rascals shall enchant ye : 
rvhat shall they sing, my good lord? 


Mareton, Malcontent, ill. 2. siri-oil (sir'i-oil), 11. 
Sirenidffi (si-ren'i-de), n.pl. _ [NL., < Siren + lemon-grass. 



ronxillnrios absent, intovmaxillnrios and mail 
diblo toothless, palatines and ptorygoids un- 
developed, and orbilosphenoids large, anterior, 
and forming part of thopnlnto. It contains only 
two species, both confined to flic southern United States, 
the Siren laecrtina , extending tip into North Carolina and 
southern Illinois, and tho Pseuudhranckus etriatus , found 
only in Georgia. They are popularly known as mud-celt. 


( Acacia spcciosa, 

and Africa, sometimes called the siris-acacia. 
It is a Blinde and ornamental tree, and yields siris-gum. 
The pink sirls is A. Jtdihritsin, the silk-tree, which is also 
ornamental, and has a dark-brown mottled nnd shining 
wood, used in making furniture. See ra/ed-siris. — Siris- 
gum, the exudation of the Birls-acacia, employed to ndul- 
ternto gum arable and serviceable for many common pur- 
poses, ns In some calico-printing. 


_ Ccratodontidir. Giinthcr, Study of Fishes, p. 355 

Knight. — 10. In 7ter.,' the representation of a sirenize (si'ron-iz), r. i . ; pret. nnd pp. sirenized, 

ppr. sirenizing. [< siren + -i:c.] To play tho 
siren ; use tho arts of a siren ns a lure to in- 
jury or destruction. Blount, Glossogrnpliin. 
[Bare.] 

sirenoid (si'reu-oid), a. and n. [< Siren + -oid.] 
I .a. 1. In herpet., resembling or related to tlio 
genus Siren. — 2t. In ielith., of or pertnining to 
tho Sirenoidci. 


2. In ichtii., a family of dipnoous fishes : samo gi pitch (sir'icli), n. [Ar. siraj, oil of sesame.] 
as Sircnoidei, nnd including Lcpidosircnidic nnd Oil of sosnmum. See oil. 


mermaid, used ns a banring. 

II. a. Portnining to or characteristic of a 
siron; dangerously alluring; fascinating; be- 
witching. 

What potions have I drunk of Siren tears, 

Hl&'fJ d from limbecks foul ns hell within 1 

Shak. t Sonnets, cxlx. 

And still f. also- warbling In his cheated enr, 

Her Siren voice enchanting draws him on. 

Thomson, Spring, 1. 091. 

sirene (si-ron'), h. [< F. strtnc, n siren: see 
siren.] Samo ns siren, 8. 

Sirene (sl-rc'no), n. [NL. (Oken, 181G): sec 
siren.] In rod/., same as Siren , G (d). 

Sirenia (sl-ro'ni-ji), n.pl. [NL., < L. siren, a 
siron: see sirnt.J The sirenian mammals or 
so-called horbivorous eetneenns, an order of 


Sirius (sir'i-us), n. [<L. Sirius, <. Gr. 2eipto(, the 
dog-star, also sometimes applied to the stars 
generally, and to the sun (cf. crip, the sun, in 
Suidas); said to he < *aap&e, hot, scorching (an 
atlj. of doubtful status).] A very white star, 
tho brightest in tho heavens, more than half 
a mngnitudo brighter than Canopus, the next 
brightest; tlio dog-star. Its mngnitudo is — 1.4. 
It is situated in tho mouth of the Dog. 
sirkar, n. Sco sircar. 

Il.f u. A dipnonn fisli of tho group Sirenoidci. sirloin (str'loin), n. [Formerly nnd prop. snWoin, 
Sirenoidea (si-re-noi'dc-ii), n.pl. Same ns Si- earlier surloi/n, surloijnc; < F. surlongc, surlognc, 


rcnoidci. 

Sirenoidci (si-ro-noi'de-I), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
acipi/r, a siron, + ehiof, form.] A group of fishes, 
typified by tlio genus J.cpidosircn, to which vari- 
ous value’s liavo been given, (n) A family of dtp- 
noans: same ns XrtnVfonVrnicfir. Gunther, (/>) An order 
_ ot dlnnonns, Including tho family Sirenoidci or Eejndoti- 

eduenbiiian placental Mammalia, having the „ n.Vvmovlv • < v,Vm, 

body fish-like in forthwith tl.c l.ind limbs and sirenyKsi re..-i), rhorn lj^rnie (.siren 

pelvis more or less completely atropl.iod, nnd + JS? 8 avA r™ Ua0S of n Mrcn ’ 

tlio body ending in a horizontal expansive tail, ^ rlta nlluromonts. 
oitlier rounded or like tho flukes of a cetneenn. 


m 


' •};■>(</■ 
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Jlowxc vp the watch, lull’ll with world’s Sgrenie. 

Tourneur, Transformed Metamorphosis, st. 30. 

Sirex (si'rcks), ji. [NL. (Liiiiirciis, 17G7), < Gr. 
cetpifl’, n siren, a wnsp.] See Vroccrus. 
sirgang (fr’fcr'gnng), m. 4 [E.Iiid.] The so-cnllcd 
green inckdnw of Asia, Cissn sinensis. The sir- 
gang Inhabits the southeastern lUmaluvon region, and 
thence through TJunna to Tcnasserlm, and has occasioned 
much literature. It was originally described nnd tlgnred 
by I'rcnch ornithologists ns a roller, whence Its earliest 
technical name, Coraciat chinentis of Hodilaert (1783), 
with tlio English synoii) m Chine/e roller of Latham. These 


terms being overlooked, tho bird wns renamed Corea* * 7 *- Kirmnxlc (sCir'imirk), 
ciojuj* by Shaw, and the genus Ci’*«n (later spelled Kitla) r. i. 


n sirloin, < s’ur (< L. super), over, + longc, Ingnc, 
loin: see sur- nnd loin. Tho story that tlio sir- 
loin received its name because it was kniglited 
ns “Sir Loin” by King James I., though evi- 
dently a humorous invention suggested by tlio 
erroneous spelling sirloin for surloin, has been 
gravely necopted by many ns an nctunl fact.] 
Tho loin, or upper pnrt of tho loin, of beof, or 
part covering either kidney. 

And after cvensonRC lie went ngayn to Clirlsteschyrehe, 
and delivered Master Goodnestoun n rlbbe of bef nnd a 

surloin for young monks. , , , 

Documents of date 25 Denrji 1 III, quoted In 
[X, nnd Q.,7tii scr., VI. 3S5. 

Let riutus go! Xo, let me return ngain to onions and 
pease-porridge then, nnd 
never he acquainted with 
the happiness of n tirloin 
of roast-beef. 

Jlandolnh, Hey for Hon- 
lesty, II. 2 . 

sirlyt, a. An obso- 
lete form of surly. 






was founded upon it l>y Hole In 1S20, slneo which time it ”• >-O 0 S«rm«rA. 

lias mostly been called Citta rinenrit , sometimes C. tjeri- SirnainCl, II. AllODSO- 

icteforni of surname. 


Amcncnn Manatee ( 1 Tanntut atnerfeauut), one of llie Siren t>t. 


The brain Is small anil particularly r 
re nnkyloseu ti 


■•narrow. Thepcrlotlc 
and tympanic bones arc ankylosed togctlicr, but not with 
the sqnnmosal; tho foramen magnum Is posterior, di- 
rected Bomcwlmt downward ; the lower jaw has n well- 
developed ascending ramus, a coronold process, nnd nn or- 
dinary transverse condyle; nnd the teeth nro molarlform, 
adapted to chew herbage. The neck is moderate, nnd the 
nxis 1ms nn odontoid process. Tlio foro limbs arc moder- 
ntely developed, with a flexure at tho elbow ; tho ctvrp n h 
motncarpal, nnd phalangeal bones are directly articulated 
nnd of normal number. There arc two mmnmrc, pectoral. 
The heart is deeply Assured between the ventricles. (Sec 
llrst cut under heart.) In nearly all tho above characters 
the Sirenia nrc contrasted with the Cetacea, which they 
resemble, and with which they were formerly classed ns 
Cetacea herlnvora. They are large or huge unwieldy and 
ungainly aquatic animals, inhabiting the sen-shores, bays, 
- and estuaries of various countries, never going out to sea 
like cetaceans, nor ascending rivers for. They feed en- 
tirely on aquatic vegetation. There are only two living 
genera, Manatus and Ilalicorc, themnnateosnnddugongs, 
representing two families, Manntidtr nnd Ilalicorid/r. The 
sea-cow, JVnjtina xtclleri , recently extinct, represents a 
third family, llhytinidir. There arc several other extinct 
genera, some of them constituting the family Ilalithcrii* 
dre. See tho technical names, and cuts under dugong nnd 
Rhyl ina. 

sirenian 1 (sl-ro'ni-an), a. [<L. sirenius, of the 
sirens, < siren, siren : see siren.] 
or characteristic of a siren. 




Strj it otrricfitiut. 
(Hair-line shows natural size.) 


Sirj:nn^ (C«r»i r mentis). 


wa. It Is 15 J Inches long, the wing C, the tall 7 to SJ ; tho 
head Is fully crested ; the bill nnd feet nro coral-red. Tho 
fresh-molted plumage In life Isa lovely green, but has tlio 
peculiarity or soon changing to verdlgrls-blue, us it does nlso 
In stuffed specimens, particularly If exposed to the light. 
Tills green or blue Is varied with a black fillet encircling 
the hend, with whlto tips and black subtcrmlnnl bars on 
tiie tail-feathers and Inner qulll-fcathere, nnd with bright 
sanguine red on the wings, which cosily fades to n dull red- 
dish-brown. A variety of tho sirgnng found in Sumatra Is 
called C. minor; other species of tho same genus are tho 
Ceylonese C. ornata and the Japanese C. thalassina. 
Portaining to Sirian (sir'i-nn), a. [< Sirius + -«».] Of or 
portnining to Sirius. 


Siro (si'ro), n. [NL. 

(Lntroille, 3804), sniil 
to ho derived (in 
somo allusion not 
known) < Gr. mpof, a 
pit, pitfall: sco silo.] 

Tlio typical genus of 
Sironiilir. Two species 
Inhabit Uurope. one tho 
Philippines, nml nnotlier 
(nmlcscrlbcd) is fouml in 
die United States. Also 
called Ci/phophlhalmut. 

siroc (si'rok), ti. [< F. siroc, < It. sirocco: sec 
sirocco.] Samo ns sirocco. [Bare.] 

Stream could not so perversely wind 
llut corn ot Guy s wns there to grind ; 

Tlio riroc found it on its way, 

To speed ids sails, to dry his liny. 

Emerson, Guy. 

Sirocco (si-rok'o), n. [Formerly nlso scirocco, 
nlso sometimes siroc; = G. sirocco, siroWo = 
Stv. Dan. sirocco = F. sirocco, siroc, formerly 
also siroch = Pr. siroc, < It. sirocco, earlier sci- 
rocco, scilocco = Sp. siroco, jaloqite, xalnquc (ef. 
nlso xivguc) = Pg. xaroco, xarouco = Pr. shoe 
= OF. sicloc, scloc; nlso with the Ar. article 
(Ar. esh-sharq) Pr. cyssiroc, issalot = OF . yscloe, 
tlio southeast wiml,< Ar. shorn, east ; cf. shnrqi, 
eastern (> prob. Sp. xirqttc, above). From the 
samo sotirco are Saracen, sarsenet, etc. The 
mod. Ar. she! id:, shcluq, sirocco, is a reflex of the 



sirocco 

European "word. ] The Italian name for a south- 
east wind. Two distinct classes of Italian winds are in* 
eluded by the terra. One is a warm, humid, sultry wind 
accompanied by rain. This is the characteristic wind on 
the cast side of an area of low pressure, and prevails main- 
ly during the winter season. The other type of sirocco— 
that to which the term is generally applied in English 
usage— is a hot, dry; dust-laden wind blowing from The 
high land of Africa to the coasts of Malta, Sicily, and 
Naples. During its prevalence the sky is covered with a 
duns* haze, persons suffer from extreme lassitude, and 
vegetation is parched and burned. No month isfreefrom 
it, but it is most frequent in the spring. Its direction 
varies from southeast to southwest. 

Forth rush the Levant and the Ponent winds, 

Turns and Zephyr, with their lateral noise, 

Sirocco end Libecchio. Milton , P. L., x. 700. 

slrogo niml mn (Pi*ro-go-Tiim'i-utn) f n.; pi. giro- 
ptwtwia (-»). [XL., < Gr. aetpdj a cord, 4- NL. 
nommUnn.'] In Uchcnnl , , a gommmm winch is 
seytonomoid or sirosiphonoid and truncated: 
it is characteristic of tlie family Eplicbacci. See 
nnrMUmn, 3. 

Sironids (sl-ron'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Siro(n-) 
-idle.] A family of tracheate araehnidans of 
tho order Phnlangida or Opilionina. They have an 
oval flattened body, comparatively short legs, very long 
three-jointed chcliceres, and stalked eyes situated farapart 

'on each side of the head. The family is typified by the 
genus Siro, and is synonymous with Cjiphophthalmidir. 
The species are of small size and resemble mites. 

sirop (sir'op), «. If, A former spelling of syrup . 
— 2. One of the kettles used in the open-kettle 
process of sugar-making. [Southern U. S.] 

The cane-juice . . . in the course of the boiling is ladled 
successively into tho others (kettles], called, in order, "the 
prop “or "proy,” "the flambeau," "the strop" and "tho 
battery." The Century, XXXV. 110. 

Sirosiphon (si-ro-sl'fon), n. [NL. (Kiitzing, 
1S43), < Gr. anpdj a cord, + olduv, a tube: sec 
siphon.’} A genus of fresh-water nlgrc, of the 
class Cyanophyccfc and order or section Sirosi - 
plionac. The cells of the filaments are In one, two, or 
many series, by lateral division or multiplication. Tho 
younger forms have one or two series; the older ones 
often six to ten. The cells are surrounded by n distinct 
membrane, which is very prominent In tho older fila- 
ments. Some of the species partake largely of the na- 
ture of lichens. 

sirosiphonaceous (si-To-si-fo-nii'shtus), a. [< 
Sirosiphon + -nceotts.] In hot., same ns sirosi- 
phonoid. 

Sirosiphoneas (sI'rfi-Bi-fo'nu-e), n. pi. [NL., < 
Sirosiphon + -e.T. J An order, or according to 
some a section, of fresh-water algaj, of tlie class 
Cyanophyce.T. It takes Its nine from Hie genus Siro- 
siphtm. which 1ms filaments ilestitute of a hair-point, ami 
trichomes inclosed In a sheath, profusely branched. The 
division of the evils takes place In n line parallel with the 
sides as well ns transversely. 

sirosiphonoid (sl-ro-si'fo-noid), a. [< Sirosi- 
phon + -oi(1.2 In lot., resembling or belonging 
to tlio genus Sirosiphon or tho Sirosiphoncm. 

Sirphus, ft. See Sj/rphus. 

sirple (sfcr'pl), r. t. and i. ; pret. and pp. sirplcd, 
pjir. sirpling. [Appar. a vur. of Sipple.] To 
sipplo. B rockctt ; Jamieson. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

sirrah (sir'd), it. [Formerly also sirra, sirrha, 
serrha (the Inst form being indicated also by 
tho pron. “ snr'ra ” given by Walker and other 
authorities); appar. an extension of sir, or a 
modified form, in address, of tho orig. dissyl- 
labic sire (not < Icel. sir a, sir, now used, like 
sirrnh, in contempt): soo sir, sire.] A word of 
address, generally ccpiivalont to “fellow,” or 
to “sir” with an angry or contemptuous force. 
Now obsolete or nrclmlc, It was formerly applied some* 
times to children In a kind of playfulness, or to male ser- 
vants In hastiness, and sometimes also to females. 

Serrha, liens, fo. Levins, Manlp. Vocal)., col. 1, 1. G. 

Sirra, a contemptuous word, Irronlcally compounded of 
Sir and a, ha, os much to say, ah sir or sir hoy, A-c. 

Ninshcu. 

Sirrah Iras, go. Shale., A, nnd C., v. 2. 229. 

Page, hoy, and sirrah .* thcsoaroall my titles. 

Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, It, 1. 

Guess how the Goddess greets her Son : 

Come hither, Sirrah ; no, hcgonc. 

Prior, Cupid and Ganymede. 

sir-reverencet (str-rov'e-rens), it. [A corrup- 
tion of sare-rererenee, a translation or transfor 
of L. sail'd reverentia, roveroneo or decency be- 
ing safe, i. c. preserved or regarded: soled, 
fem. abl. of salmis, safe; reverentia, hbl. of 
rercrentia, roveroneo: seo safe and reverence.'] 
Same as save or saving your reverence (which 
see, under reverence), used as a noun. Seo savc- 
rcvcrencc. 

Anil, sir, sirreverencc of your manhood and gentry, I 
have brought homo such money as you lent mo. 

Greene and Lodge, looking Glass for Lond. nnd Eng. 

A very reverent body ; ay, such a one as a man may not 
speak of without he Boy " Sir-reverence." 

Shah., C. of E., HI. 2. 93. 
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The mess 

And half of suitors that attend to usher 
Their love’s sir-rcvcrcncc to your daughter, wait, 

’ "With one consent, which can best please her eye 
In ottering at a dance. 

Fletcher ( and another), Pair Maid of the Inn, lii. 1. 

Marry, out upon him ! sir-reverence of your mistress- 
ship. Middleton , Michaelmas Term, ii. 3. 

sirtt, n. See syrtl 
sirup, siruped, etc. See syrup, etc. 
sirvente (sir-vont'), n. [< F. sirvente, < Pr. 
sirventes, servenics (= OF. sirventois = Sp. scr- 
ventesio = It. serventese), a song (see dof.), < 
servir, serve: see serre 1 , and cf. servant.] In 
music, a sorviee-song (so called in distinction 
from a love-song), a kind of song composed by 
the trouveres and troubadours of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, usually to satirize 
the faults and vices of tho great and of the 
society of their day. With the satire religious or love 
poetry' was often mingled, forming curious contrasts. 
There were also political sirventes, such as those of the 
warrior poet Bertrand do Born, Viscount of Hnutefort in 
Pdrigord, who moved peoples to strife, scattered his ene- 
mies, or expressed his emotions in verse of strange energy 
and consummate skill. 

The stream of time, In which so many more precious 
things have been submerged, lias brought down to us 
some few sirventes or satiric lays that entitle Richard [I.] 
to tlie name of n trouverc. 

Stubby Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 123. 

sis 1 , siss 2 (sis), it. [Also in dim. sissy; a general 
uso of tho fem. name Sis, Siss, formerly also 
Cis, Sys, < ME. "Cissc, Ccssc, an abbr. of Cicely, 
ME. * Cccilic , Sissilie, Cccilc, Sisillc (also Cecilia), 

< OF. Cccile, a fem. name mado familiar in 
England ns that of a daughter of William the 
Conqueror, < L. Ctccilia, a fem. name. Cicely 
was formerly a very common fem. name. Cf. 
jilt 2 , gill 3 , similarly derived from Jilliun, Gil- 
lian, also formerly a common fem. name, now, 
like Cicely, almost disused. From Sis, Siss is 
derived the surname Sisson. In def. 2 the 
word is commonly regarded as an nbbr. of sis- 
ter.] 1. A girl; a sweetheart; a jilt: a famil- 
iar term. 

The plowman that in times past was contented in rus- 
set must now ndales have Ills doublet of the fashion, with 
wide cuts, tils garters of fine sllko of Granado, to meet 
ills Sis oil Sunday. 

Lodge, Wits Miscrie (1590). ( llaUuiclt .) 
2. A familiar terra of address to a little girl. 
[U. S.] 

sis 2 t, «. An obsolete form of sice 1 . 
sisal (sis'nl), n. [Also sisal; short for Sisal 
grass.] Same as Sisal hemp. 

Sisal grass. Same ns Sisal hemp. 

Sisal hemp. See henequen, and compare istle. 
siscowet, siskowet (sis'ko-et), it. [Also sis- 
kawet, siskowit, siskiwit; Amer. Ind. Cf. cisco.] 
A variety of the great lake-trout, Salvclinus 
( Cristivomcr ) namaycush, vnr. siscowet, foundin 
Lake Superior, originally described ns a dis- 
tinct species called Salmo siscowet. See lake- 
trout, 2. 

siset. An old spoiling of steel, size 1 . 
sisefoil (sls'foil), ii. [< sisc, sice 1 , + foil L] 
In her., samo ns sexfoil. 

sisel (sis'cl), it. Tho suslik, a spermopliilo of 
eastern Europe and Siberia, Spcrmophilus citil- 
lits. Seo cut under suslik. 
siserary (sis'o-rft-ri), it. [Also siscrari, sisc- 
rara, sisscrarii, sasscraru, sasarara, sassarara, 
a popular corruption of certiorari: seo certio- 
rari.] It. A certiorari, a legal -writ by which 
a proceeding is removed to a higher court. 

There aro old men at the present that are so poysoned 
with tho affectation of law-words . . . [that] they cannot 
bo much ns pray hut In law, tlmt their slnncs may he re- 
moued with a writ of Error, and tlielr soules fccht up to 
heauen with n sasarara. 

Tourneur, Revenger’s Tragedy, Iv. 2. 

Henco — 2. Any effective, tolling action ; es- 
pecially, a stroke; a blow. [Prov. Eng.] 

I have gi’cu tlie dirty slut n siserary, 

Smollett, Humphrey Clinker, p. 83. 

Ho attacked It with such n siserary of Latin ns might 
have scared the Peril himself. Scott. 

With a siserary, with suddenness, vehemence, or vio- 
lence ; with a vengeance. 

It was on n Sunday in the nftemoon when I fell in love 
all nt once with a sisscrara ; it hurst upon me, an’ please 
your honour, like a bomb. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, VI. 47. (Davies.) 

siskawett, n. Samo as siscowet. 
siskin (sis'kin), n. [= X). siisjc = MLG. sisck, 
cisck, sisex, ziseke, LG. ziseke, sicske = MHG. 
ziscc, zisc, G. zeisig, zcischcn, zciscl, etc., = Dan. 
sisgen = Sw. siska = Norw. sisik, sisk, a siskin ; 
derived, oil prob. through G., and with tlie ter-’ 
ruination variously conformed to a dim. suffix 
(D. -jc, G. -chen), < Slovenian chizhck = Bohem. 



Siskin ( Clirysomitris sfinus). 


sist 

chizh= Pol. czyzh = Upper Sorbian chizhik— Lit- 
tle Russ, chyzh = Russ, cltizhu; cf. Hun g.cziz, 
OPrnss. ezilix, a siskin. In view of this origin, 
the word is not connected with Sw. dial, sisa, 
expressing the sound of the wood-grouse, or 
with E. siss, D. sissen, hiss.] A small frin- 
gillino bird, Clirysomitris (or Spinvs ) spinus, 
related to the goldfinch, inhabiting the temper- 
ate parts of the Palearctie region; the aber- 
devine orblack- 
headed thistle- 
finch; the tarin. 

The length is 4) 
inches, the extent 
9 inches; the male 
lias the crown and 
throat black, the 
back grayish-green, 
streaked with Mack 
shaft-lines, the 
breast yellow, tho 
abdomen whitish, 
the sides streaked 
with black, the 
wings and tail va- 
ried with yellow. 

Tliefemaleisduller 
nnd more simply 
colored. Tho bill is extremely acute. The name is ex* 
tended, with a qualifying term, to a few closely related 
birds: thus, tlia American siskin is the pine-finch, Chry- 
somitris (or Spinus) pinus . — SiBkin parrot, one of the 
pygmy parrots of tlie genus Nasilcma. 
siskin-green (sis'kin-gron), n. A shade of light 
green inclining to yellow, as the color of the 
mineral uranite. 

siskiwit, siskowet, n. Same as siscowet. 
sismograph, n. Same as seismograph. 
sismometer, it. Same as seismometer. 
sismondine (sis-mon'din), n. [Named after 
Prof. Sismonda, an Italian geologist and min- 
eralogist.] A variety of chloritoid from St. 
Marcel in Piedmont. 

Sisor (si'sor), «. [NL. (Hamilton-Buehanan, 
1822).] A! genus of Indian fishes, representing 
in some systems the family Sisorida:, as S. rhab- 
doplionts. ■ 

Sisoridse (sl-sor'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Sisor + 
-idle.] A family of nemntognathons fishes, ex- 
emplified by the genus Sisor. In the typical species 
the body is elongate, and mostly naked, but with a row of 
liony plates along the middle of tlie hack, and rough along 
the lateral lino; the head Is depressed, and the mouth 
Inferior; a short dorsal is connected with tlie abdominal 
part of tho vertebral column, the anal Ib short, and the 
ventrals arc six- or seven-rayed. Tlie few known species 
are confined to the fresh waters of southern Asia. 
siBOurt, n. [ME., also sysour, sisoure, by apher- 
esis from *asisour, < AF. * asisotir (vernacularly 
asscour: see sewer 2 ), ML. reflex assisor, prop. 
assessor, lit. ‘one who sits beside,’ an assessor, 
etc. : soo assize nnd assessor.] One who is de- 
puted to hold assizes. 

Ac Symonyo and Cyuilc and sisoures of courtes 

Were moste pryue with Mede. 

Piers Plowman (B), ii. G2. 

The xij. sisoures that weren on the quest 

Thci Blml ben lionged tills day so haue I gode rest. 

Tale of Gamclyn (Chaucer Soc.), 1. 871. 

sisouresf, n.pl. An obsolete variant of scissors. 
siss 1 (sis), v. i. [< ME. sissen — D. sissen, hiss, 
= G.zischcn, hiss ; cf. Sw. dial, sisa, ‘siss ’like 
the wood-grouse; imitativo. Cf. hiss, sizzle.] 
To hiss. 

siss 2 , «. See sts 1 . 

sisserskito (sis'Dr-skit), «. [< Sissersk (seo 

def.) + -itc 2 .] A variety of iridosmium from 
Sissersk in the Ural. 

sissing (sis'ing), n. [Verbal n. of siss 1 , r.] A 
hissing sound. 

SIbilus est genus serpentls, Anglico a eyssyng. 

SIS. Pibl. Peg. 12 B. i. f. 12 (1400). (Ealliwell.) 

sissy (sis'i), n. Diminutive of sis 1 , 2. 
sist (sist), v. t. [< ME. sisten (rare), < L. sis- 
tcrc, canso to stand, set, place, put, stop, pre- 
sent a person before a court, etc. : see state.] 

1. In Scots law: ( a ) To present at tlie bar: used 
rofloxively: for example, a party is said to sist 
himself when appearing before tbe court, to an- 
swer. (6) To cause to appear; cite into court; 
summon. 

Some, however, liavo preposterously sisted nature ns 
the first or generative principle, nnd regarded mind as 
merely the derivative of corporeal organism. 

Sir H'. Hamilton. 

2. To stop; stay; delay: now only in Soots 
law. 

. Thus siste It that the graynes stille abide 

Inwithe the syve, and ilonres downe to shako. 

Palladius, Hushondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 1G3. 

To sist one’s self, to take a place at the lmr of a court 
where one’s cause is to lie judicially tried nnd determined, 
— To Sist parties, to Join other parties in a suit or ac- 
tion, and servo them with process.— To sist procedure 
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proceedings, or process, to delay judicial proceedings 
m a cause: used in both civil and ecclesiastical courts. 

sist (sist), n. [< sist, v.] In Scots law , the act 
of legally staying diligence or execution on de- 
crees for civil debts — sist on a suspension, in the 
Court of Session, the order or injunction of the lord or- 
dinary prohibiting diligence to proceed, where relevant 
grounds of suspension have been stated In the hill of sus- 
pension. Sec suspension. 

sistencef (sis'tens), at. [< sist 4- -cncc.] A stop- 
ping; a stay; a bait. [Rare.] 

Extraordinary must be the wlsdomoof him wlioflontcth 
upon the stream e of Soveraigno favour, wherein there Is 
seldome any sistcnce ’twixt sinking nnd swimming. 

Uoiccll, Vocall Forrest, p. 122. {Davies.) 

sister (sis'tdr), it. and a. [< ALE. sistcr f si stir, 
systcr , sostcr, sustcr , sustre, raster, zoster (pi. 
sistris , sistren, sustren , sostren), < AS. swcostor, 
swustor= OS. siccstarz= OFries. s wester, sustcr = 
ML. sustcr, D. raster (dim. r»s/c) = MLG. sits ter 

— OHG. swester , MIIG. s wester, sucstcr, suistcr, G. 
sch wester = Icol. st/stir = Sw. systcr =z Dun. sostcr 

— Goth, swistar (Tent. *swcstar, with unorig. 
t ) = Russ. Bohom. scstra = Pol. siostra = Litli. 
sesu (for *stccs6) (gen. scsers) = L. soror (for 
older *sosor) (> It. sororc (sorclla) ~ Sp. sor = 
Pg. sor, soror = Pr, sor, scror = OP. sontr, sc- 
rour , suer, scur, stettr, P. scour), sister, = Skt. 
svasar, sister; origin unknown. Cf. brother, 
father, mother 1 , lYom tho L. soror, through 
consobrimts, is ult. B. cousin.] I. if. X. A fe- 
male person in lior relation to other children 
born of the sarao parents; n fernalo relative in 
the first degree of descent or mutual kinship; 
also, a female who lias attained a eorresnondhig 
relation to a family by marriage or adoption: 
correlative to brother:' often used ns n term of 
end cannon t. 

TIno thet doth the wyl of mync under of lteuene, ho h 
my brother and my zoster am! my modcr. 

Aycnbite of Imnit (I!. E. T. B.), p. go. 

Duel t. Farewell, old daunt: thy sometimes brother* wife 
With her companion grief must end her life. 

Gaunt. Sister fslsterdn-law], farewell. 

Shak., Rich. II., I. 2. M. 
And the sick man forgot her simple blush, 

Would call her friend ami sister, aweet Elaine. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and El nine. 

2. Metaphorically, a woman of one’s own faith, 
church, or other religious community. 

Whoever socks to be received Into the gild, being of the 
same rank as the hrethcrcn and rixteren who founded it, 
. . . shall bear his share of It» burdens. 

Enylish Gilds (Ik 11 T. S.), p. ITS. 

I commend unto j oil I’liehe our sister, a hlch Is a servant 
of the church *whlcli Is at Ccnchrea. Jtom. xvl. 1. 

The Miss Linnets were eager to meet Mr. Trynn’s w Plus 
by greeting Janet ns one who was likely to he a sinter In 
religious feeling and gtxul works. 

. Veorye Eliot, Janet'* Repentance, rev. 

3. In tlio Roman Catholic and some other 
churches, n member of a religious community or 
order of women ; a woman who devotes herself 
to religious work as a vocation: as, sifters of 
merer. Sec sisterhood , !!. — 4. That which is 
allied by resemblance or corresponds in some 
way to another or others, and is viewed ns of 
feminino rather than innsculino character. 

There Is In poesy a decent rirlde 

Which well becomes her w hen she speaks to prose, 

Her youuger sister. Yottny, Night Thoughts, v. 00. 

Raw Haste, half-nVfrr to Delay. 

Tennyson, Lo> e thou thy Land. 
Deceased Wife’s Sister BUI. Bee bill *.— Lay sister. 
See fay*.— Oblate Sisters of Provldoncc. See «W ate, i 
(c).— Pricket’s sister. Seo pricket.— Sister convcrso. 
Same ns lay sister . — Slaters of Charity. Bee charity . — 
Sisters of Loreto. See Larettinr .— Staters of Morey. 
Sco sisterhood.— Tho Silent Sister, See silent .— Tlio 
Three Sisters, tho Fatal Bisters, the Fates or I’arc;e. 

The young gentlemnn. nceordlng to Fates and Destinies 
nnd such odd sayings the Sisters Three nnd such branches 
of learning, Is indeed deceased. Shale,, M. of V., li. 2. GG. 

Whose thread of Ilfo the fatal sisters 
Did twist together. 

S. Duties, Iludlbras, I. !. 275. 

II. a . Standing in tlio relation of a Bister, 
whether by birth, marriage, adoption, associa- 
tion, or resemblance; akin in any mnnncr; 
related. 

Thus have I given your Lordship the best Account I 
could of the Sirter-dialects of the Italian, Spanish, and 
French. Uoiccll, Letters, li 59. 

Sister keelson. Sec k cclsnn .— sister Bhlps, ships built 
nnd rigged alike or very’ nearly so. 

sister (sis'to), v. [< sister, n.] I. trans. 1. To 
be n sister or as a sister to; resemble closely. 

She . . . with her neeld composes 

Nature’s own shape, of hud, bird, hrnuch r or lierry', 

That even her art sisters the natural ro a es. 

Shak., Pericles, v., Pml., 1. 7. 

2. To address or treat as a sister. 


How artfully, yet, I must own, honourably, ho reminds 
her of the brotherly character which he passes uuder to 
her I How officiously he sisters her I 

Dichardson, Sir Charles Grandison, II. xxxil. 

II. intrans. To be a sister or as a sister; bo 
allied or contiguous. 

A hill whoso concave -womb re-worded 
A plaintful story from n sisteriny vale. 

Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 2. 
sister-block (sis'tfcr-blok), n. A block with two 
sheaves in it, one above the other, used on board 
ship for various purposes, 
sisterhood (sis't6r-hud), «. [< ME. susterhode; 
< sister + -hood. J 1. Tho stato of being a sis- 
ter; tlio relation of sisters; tho office or duty 
of a sistor. 

Phcdrn lilr yongc sustcr ckc, . . . 

For susterhode and companlo 
Of loue, wlilche was hem betwene. 

To boo lilr suBtcr bo made a qucnc, 

Hir fader lefte. Gower, Conf. Amant., v. 

When the young nml healthy saw that she could smile 
brightly, converse gnyly, movo with vivacity nnd alertness, 
they acknowledged In her a sisterhood of youth and health, 
nnu tolerated her as of their kind accordingly. 

Charlotte Drante, Professor, xviii. 
2. Sisters collectively, or a society of sisters; in 
religious usage, an association of women who 
aro bound by monastic vows or are otherwise 
devoted to religious work as a vocation, in tho 
Roman Catholic Church tho members of n sisterhood 
may be bound by the irrevocable vows of poverty, chas- 
tity, nml obedience, nnd aro then called ntw, or may 
he merely under one rule nml bound by revocable vowb. 
In tho Church of England nnd Its olishootB there are 
also sisterhoods, the members of which either tnko n rev- 
ocable vow' of obedience to tho rule of their association, 
or live under the rule of the order without vow. Among 
tlio more Important of the sisttrhoodB nro the Sisters 
of Charity (sec charity), the School Sister* of Notre 
I>ainc, tiie Little Slaters of the Poor, tho Sisters of the 
Assumption, the Congregation of Sister* of Notro Dame, 
the Anglican Sisterhoods of St. John the Ilaptl»t, of the 
Holy Communion, of St. Mary, etc. The Sisters of Mercy 
Is an order founded in lt>27 in Dublin, with purposes 
nnnlogou* to those of tho Bisters of Charity. I ho vows 
are for life. A Blmilnr sisterhood in the Church of Eng- 
land wn* founded nbout 1SI5 for insisting the poor. It 
consists of three order* — those who live In community 
actively engaged In agisting the poor, those who live in 
community but are engaged in devotions and other se- 
cluded occupations, nnd those not living In the commu- 
nity but assisting h as co-worker*. There are also a num- 
ber of somewhat similar organizations In the F.plscupal 
Church In the United State*. 

A very virtuous maid, 

Ami to be shortly of n sisterhood. 

Shak., M. fur M.. II. 2. 21. 

O peaceful Sirterhwl, 

Receive, nml yield me sanctuary. 

Tennyson, (iuluc\ ere. 
sister-hook (sis'lir-lml;), 11. Xant., one of n 
pair of hooks work- 
ing: on llio same axis 
nml filling closely 
together: imioli used 
nliout u ship's rig- 
pinp. Also dip-hnnl:, 
rlnrr-hnnl:. 

sister-in-law (sis'- 
tcr-in-liV),n. [<MK. 
yystrr yn Imre, sis- 
Hr f lat're : sc(> sistrr, 
fill, In ipi.] A lms. 
blind's or wife's si«- 
ler; also, n brother's wife, 
sisterloss (sis'tfT-les), a. 

Hnvinp no sister, 
sisterly (sis'tor-li), n. [= D. eitsterlij): - G. 
\flnrcstrrlirh = Sir. xyshT/iV; : Dan. mlslrrliri ; 
ns Hi'stir + -It/ 1 .] I’citiiiiiinp to, elmrneterls- 
tic of, or lielitlinp n sister. 

Release iny brother; . . . 

My sixterly remorse confutes mine honour. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 100. 

We hear no more of this sisterly resemblance (of Chris- 
tianity] to Platonism. 

M'arburtnn, Rollngbroke’B Phllojophy, III. 

Sistino (sip'tin), «. [= F. Sistinc, < It. Sistino, 
pertaining to Sisto, or Sixtus, tho natno of five 
popes, < 1j. sex l us, ME. also sixtus, sixth: see 
sixth."] Of or ]>ertain?ng to miy pope of tho 
name of Sixtus, especially to Sixtus IV. (1471- 
14vSl) and Sixtus V. (lfiSfi-OO). Also Sixtiue . — 
Slstlno chapel, the clm]»el of the Pope in the Vatican at 
Rome, famous for its frescoes by Michelangelo.— Slstlno 
choir, the choir connected with the court of the Pope, enu- 
fdstiugof thirty-two choristers seleclt dam! drilled w Kh tho 
greatest care. The ctrects produced preserve ton renmrk- 
nble degree the traditions of the style of Pnlestilnn. It Is 
now almost disbanded, flinging only on tho rare occasion* 
when tho Pope himself participates in tho ccrcinonlc*.— 
Slstlno Madonna, or Madonna of San Slsto, a famous 
painting by Raphael, In his InRt manner (1620), represent- 
ing tho Virgin am! Child in glory, with the Pope Sixtus 
. on the left, St. Rnrlmrnon the right, nml two cherubs (very 
familiar In engravings, etc., penarnto from the remainder 
of the picture) below. It ranks ns the chief treasure of 
tho grent museum of Dresden. 



SlUcr lioolt, cl'vd nnd open. 

Seo brother-in-law. 
[< sister + -less.] 


sistren, n. An obsolete or dialectal plural of 
sister l. 

sistrum (sis'tntm), n. [L., < Gy. efierpov, < 
CEteiv, shake.] A musical instrument much 
used in ancient Egypt and other Ori- 
ental countries. It was a form of rattle, 
consisting of an oval frame or rim of metal 
carrying several rods, which were cither loose 
or fitted with loose rings. In either case the 
sound was produced by shaking, so that the 
rods might rattlo or jingle. It w as an attri- 
bute of the w r orship of Isis, nnd hence w F aa 
commonly ornamented with a figure of the 
sacred cat. 

Mummius . . . said, 

Rattling nn ancient sistrum nt his head : 

“Sp oak's t thou of Syrian princes? Traitor 
base ! ’’ Pope, Dunciad, iv. 374. 

Sisura, «. See Scisura. 

Sisymbrieze (sis-im-bn'o-e), n. ph [NL. (End- 
liclier, 1836), < Sisymbrium + -ex.] A tribe of 
polypctalous plants, of the order Cruci force, it 
is characterized by a narrow' elongated pod or silique, with 
the seeds commonly In one row, and the seed-leaves incum- 
bent and straight or in a few' geuern convolute or trans- 
versely plicate. It includes 21 genera, of which Sisjim- 
briitm Is the type, chiefly plants of temperate regions. See 
Sisymbrium, lieeperis, nnd Erysimum. 

Sisymbrium (si-sim'bri-um), n . [NL. (Tour- 
nofort, 1700), < Gr. ctabyppiov, a name appliod 
to certain odorous plants, ono said to bo a 
crucifer, another Mentha aquatica.] A genus 
of cruciferous plants, type of the tribo Sisym- 
bricce. It Is characterized by annual or biennial smooth 
or hairy stems; llowcra with free and mrnppendngcd sta- 
mens, nnd n roundish nnd obtuse or slightly two-Iobcd stig- 
ma; nnd linear sessile pods, usually with three-nerved 
valves nnd many oblong seeds with straight cotyledons. 
It Is destitute of the two-part ed bristles found in the re- 
lated genus Erjirimum, which also differs In Its linear or ob- 
long leaves. Resides n great number of doubtful species, 
nbout 00 nro recognized ns distinct. Thev aro natives es- 
pecially of central nnd southern F.itrope, Siberia, and west- 
emA*Ia ns fnrna India; a few are found in temperate and 
subarctic North America, nnd a very few in the south- 
ern hemisphere. They bear a stcllnte cluster of radical 
leave*, and numerous alternate stem-leaves which are usu- 
ally clipping nnd Irregularly lobed or plnnntcly divided. 
Hie flowers nro usually home in a loose bractless raceme, 
nnd arc commonly yellow. The various species simulate 
the habit of many widely different genera. A few, con- 
stituting the Mibgrnus Arabhloim* (A. P. de Candolle, 
lbJl), have white, idnk, or pnrpliah flowers; two others, 
by *onie separated as a genus jlMuinrt (Adanson. 17C3), 
have also broad or triangular heart-shaped undivided 
leave*, ns S. Altiaria, tho bodge garlic. For S. ojrieinalc, 
see hed'je-vxustard (sometimes used nl«o for any plant of 
the genus); for S. Sophia, see herb-snphia ,* and for S. Irio. 
sec London-rocket. S. eanesrrns Is the tansj-mustnrd of 
the we*tern United States, and S. Thnliana the mouse-car 
cress of Europe, naturalized in the eastern United States. 

Sisyphean (sis-i-fG'nn). a. [< Gr. ltd Qno?, also 
ltd portniiiing'to Sisyphus, < lici^r (sup- 
posed to lie connected with co<p6c), L. Sisyphus, 
(sco dcf.).] Relating or pertaining to Sisy- 
phus, in Greek mythology, n king of Corinth, 
whose punishment in Tartarus for his crimes 
consisted in rolling a huge stone to tho top of 
n hill, whenco it constantly rolled down again, 
thus rendering his labor incessant; lienee, re- 
curring unceasingly: ns, to engage in n Sisy- 
phean task. 

Sisyrinchieae (sis'i-ring-ki'o-e), ». pi. [NL. 
(Bcntham and Hooker, 1883), < Stsyrinchitnn + 
-c.t.] A tribe of monoeotylcdonoiis plants of 
the order Jrideiv . It is characterized by commonly 
tennhmlorpcduncled spatlu-s, by concave or keeled bracts 
within the *nat he nml opjxisltoto the two or more usually 
pcdlcdled flower*, nml by style-branches alternate with 
the anther* or borne on a style wldcli Is longer than the 
stamen*. It Includes 2G genera, classed in 4 subtribes, of 
which Crocus, Cipura, Sisjtrinehium, nnd Aristca are the 
types. The llrst, the Croectr, are exceptional in their onc- 
jlowiTcdspathes; they are largely South African nnd Aus- 
tralian. The Cipure.T and a few genera besides are Amer- 
ican. The tribe Include* both bulbous plants, as the cro- 
cti*, nml others with a distinct creeping or upright root- 
stock, which I*, however, In a larger number reduced ton 
cluster of thickened fibers. Bee Patersonia nnd Pardan - 
thus. 

Sisyrinclrium (sis-i-rinp'ki-nm), n. [NL. 
(Tournefort, 1700), transferred by Linmous 
from tiie iris; < Gr. r,tavpc, xior, n bulbous plant, 
said to linvo iieoii of tlio iris family.] A genus 
of plants of tlio order Irltlc.r, type of tlio tribe 
Si.ti/riiieliir.T and of tho subtribe Jiusistirinchic/r. 
It IV chnmctcrizcd t»y round or two-edeed stems without 
n bulbon* base, rl*lng from a cluster of thickened fibers; 
flowers with the fllnments commonly nnrtly united into a 
tube, nml with three slender undivided style-branches; 
and n globose ovary "hlch becomes nn exserted capsule In 
fruit. There nrc about 50 species, nil American, occurring 
both in the tropical nnd In the temperate rone*, one species 
also Indigenous in Ireland. They aro tufted plants with nu- 
merous flat, long, nml narrow upright leaves which arc all 
or mostly radical, and usually a single spathe with numer- 
ous open Ilnttlah flowers. 'I he two species of the eastern 
United Stales, S. nuyustifolittm nnd S. nncep *, are known 
ns blur -eyed yrass, from tnc flowers. See rush-lily. 
sit (sit), r. ; pret. sal (formerly also ret, now only 
dinlectnl, and sale, still used archaically), pp. 
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jat (formerly sitlcn), ppr. sitting. [Early mod. 
E. also ritt, mttc, syt , syite ; < ME. sittcn, syltcn 
(pres. ind. fid pers. sitteth, sitt, sit , pret. sat, set, 
x;ri, pi. seten, see ten, soften, sctc, pp. si ten, sc ten), 
< A&. sit tan (pret. sect, pi. sieton, pp. seten) = 

OS. sittian , sittcan = OFries. sitt a = MD. sittcn, 
D. 2 it ten = MEG. LG. sittcn = OHG. si scan, siz- 
zcn. MEG. G. si teen = Icel. sitja = Sw. sitta = 
JJan. stride zx Go th. sitan (pret. sat, pi. sctum,pp. 
nf.WJt) = L. scrierc (> It. serierc = Cat. seurcr, 
OCat. scs'T, si tire — Pr. sezer, cczcr, scire — OF. 
*• frinr , yrrir, seoir, F. scoir) zx Gr. IfycOnr (rd-), 
Mt.ss OBulg. sirriiti, sicriicti. sicriati, sicsti = 
sfriati — Pol. siedzice = Puss, siriictt 
fSla .-rv/ f .vend) = Lith. S'dcli, sit, 
s= I:. sari ( -aria, sitting), = Skt. V sad, sit. 
From tlii*- root are numerous derivatives; from 
the Ten*, are wit, set 1 , settle* , beset , inset, onset, 
outs* i ‘fee also saddle) ; from the L. (seder c) 

ur»' r.lt. *rd*')it, sedentary, sedate, sediment, ses- 
sile, ntsinn, siege, besiege , etc., preside, reside , 
subside, supersede , dissident, resident, rcsiant, 
assiduous, insidious, assess, possess , residue, sub- 
sidy, also seize , scss 1 , assize, size 1 , size 2 , sizar, 
ntc. The Gr. root (f£cc0a/) is involved in E. ca- 
thedra!, chair, chaise, etc., octahedron , polyhe- 
dron, tetrahedron, etc. The forms of sit, partly 
by phonetic confluence and partly by mere con- 
fusion, have been more or less mixed with tlioso 
of srfl. The pret. sat , formerly also fate and set 
(ef. eat (et), ate, prefc. of eat), is still in dial, uso 
often set, and corruptly sot; the pp., prop, sittcn 
(ME .siten, seten, AS. seten), is also by loss of the 
pp. suffix set, or by confusion with the pret. also 
sat, the pp. set being now usually regarded as 
belonging only to set, the causal of sit,] I. in- 
trans, 1. To take or have such a posture that 
the back is comparatively erect, while the rest 
of the body bends at the hips and generally at 
the laiees, to conform to a support beneath; 
rest in such a posture ; occupy a seat : said of 
persons, and also of some animals, as dogs and 
cats. 

With the queue whan that he had sete. 

Chaucer, Good Women, L 1109. 

'Twas in the Bunch of Grapes, where indeed you have a 
delight to *it, have you not*' Shak., SI. for M., ii. 1. 134. 

Heat, ma'am ! ... it was so dreadful here that I found 
there was nothing left for it but to take ot! my flesh and 
sit in iny bones. Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, I. 207. 

2. To crouch, as a bird on a nest; honce, to 
brood; incubate. 

The partridge sitteth on eggs, and hatcheth them not. 

Jer. xvii. 11. 

3. To perch in a crouching posture; roost: 
said of birds. 

Tho stockdove unalarm’d 
Sits cooing in the pine-tree. 

Coivper , Task, vi. 30S. 

4. To be or continue in a state of rest; remain 
passive or inactive ; repose. 

Shall your brethren go to war, and shall ye sit hero ? 

Hum. xxxii. C. 

Wo have sittcn too long ; it 13 full time we were travel- 
ling. Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 47. 

Ye princes of the earth, ye sit aghast 
Amid the ruin which you yourselves have made. 

Shelley, Revolt of Islam, xi. 15. 

5. To continue in a position or place; remain; 
stay; pass the time. 

Elyng is the halle vche daye In the wyke. 

There the lortle ue the lady liketh 11 oil 3 tf* to sjtlle. 

Piers Ploumnn (B), x. 94. 

6. To bo located; have a seat or site; be 
placed; dwell; abide. 

Tnm tlmniie till riet aboute til the degree of tlii sonne 
sit upon the west orisonte. Chaucer, Astrolabe, ii. 7. 
Love siis in her smile, a wizard ensnaring. 

, Bums, True Hearted was He. 

Venice sate In state, throned on her hundred isles ! 

Byron, Child e Harold, iv. 1. 

7. To have a certain position or direction ; bo 
disposed in a particular way. 

Sits the winde there? blowes there so calme a gale 

From a contemned and deserued anger? 

Chapman, All Fools (Works, 1873, 1. 123). 

Tho solle [is] drie, barren, and miserably sandy, which 
flies in drifts as the wind site. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 16, 1673. 

8. To rest, lie, or bear (on) ; weigh; be carried 
or endured. 

Woe doth the heavier sit 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 

Shak., Rich. II., i. 3. 2S0. 

Yon cannot imagine how much more you will have of 
their flavour, and how much easier they will sit upon your 
stomach. IP. King, Art of Cookery, Letter v. 

9. To be worn or adjusted; fit, as a garment; 
hence used figuratively of anything assumed, 
as an air, appearance, opinion, or habit. 


Well, may you see things well done there : adieu ! 

Lest our old robes sit easier than our new ! 

Shak., Macbeth, ii. 4. 33. 
Art thou a knight? did ever on that sword 
The Christian cause sit nobly? 

Beau, and PI., Knight of Malta, iv. 2. 
Her little air of precision sits so well upon her. 

Scott, Kenilworth, vii. 
Mrs. Stelling . . . was a woman whose skirt sat well ; 
who adjusted her waist and patted her curls with a pre- 
occupied air when she inquired after your welfare. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, ii. 4. 

lOf. To be incumbent; lie or rest, as an obli- 
gation; be proper or seemly ; suit; comport. 
Hit sittes, me semeth, to a sure knyghtc, 

That nyres Into vnkoth loud auntres to seclie, 

To be counseld In case to corafford hym-seluyn 
Of sum fre that liym faith awe, the fete knoweth. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T, S.), 1. 530. 
But as for me, I scye that yvel It sit 
To essaye a wyf whan that it is no nede, 

And putten her in anguish ami in drede. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 404. 
It sitteth with you now to call your wits and senses to- 
gither. Spenser, To Gabriel Harvey. 

Ilf. To abide; bo confirmed; prosper. 

Thou . . . seidest to me mi preyere scholdc sittc. 

Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. S.), p. 8. 

12. To place one’s self in position or in readi- 
ness for a certain end: as, to sit for one’s por- 
trait: to sit for an examination, or for a fellow- 
ship in a university. 

This day I began to sit, and he [Hale] will make, I think, 
a very fine picture. Pepys, Diary, II. 363. 

Wc read that James the Second sat to Varelst,the great 
flower painter. Macaulay, Pilgrim's Progress. 

13. To be convened, as an assembly; hold a 
session; be officially engaged in deliberative or 
judicial business. 

You of whom the senate had that hope, 

As, on my knowledge, it wa9 in their purpose 
Next silting to restore you. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, Hi. 2. 
Convocation during the whole reign sits at the same time 
with the parliament, and generally the Friday in each 
week, sometimes the Tuesday also, is marked by adjourn- 
ment that the prelates may attend convocation. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 270. 

14. To occupy a seat in an official capacity; be 
in any assembly as a member; have a seat, as 
in Parliament; occupy a see (as bishop). 

Gyve in commission to some sadd father which was 
brought tip in the said Universitie of Oxford to syt ther, 
nndexamytie. . . the novicyes ivhich be not yet throughly 
cankerd in the said errors [doctrines of Luther]. 

Abp. 1 Yarham, To Cardinal Wolsey (1521). (Ellis's Hist. 

[Letters, 3d ser., I. 241.) 

Stigand the Simonious Archbishop, whom Edward much 
to blame had suffered many years to sit rrimate in the 
Church. Milton, Hist. Eng., vi. 

15. To crack off and subside without breaking, 
as a mass of coal after holing and removal of 
the sprags. G-rcsley . [Midland coal-fields, Eng.] 
— To sit akneet. Same as to sit on the laiees. — To sit at 
chambers. See chamber.— To sit below the gangway. 
See gangway, 2. — To sit hn rilrin t. See bodkini. — To Sit 
Close or closely tot, to devote one’s self closely to; at- 
tend strictly to. 

The tume thatl would have presently served is the get- 
ting of one that hath already been tryed in transcribing of 
manuscripts, and will sitt close to worke. 

Abp. ifsshcr , To Sir R. Cotton (1625). (Ellis’s Literary 
[Letters, p. 132.) 

To Bit down, (a) To take a seat; place one’s Belf in a sit- 
ting posture. (0) To establish one's Belf ; settle. 

The Braintree company (which had begun to sit down 
at Mount Wollaston) by order of court removed to New- 
town. Winthrop, Hist. New England, 1. 104. 

(c) Milit., to encamp, especially for the purpose of be- 
sieging ; begin a siege. 

The Earl led his Forces to Monteguillon, and sat down 
before it, which after five Months Siege he took. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 181. 

(d) To cease from action ; pause ; rest. 

Here we cannot sit down, but still proceed in our search. 

Dr. J. Rogers. 

(et) To yield passively ; submit as if satisfied ; content 
one’s self. 

Can it be 

The prince should sit doivn witli this wrong? 

Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, i. 1. 
To sit in. (at) To take part, as in a game. 


We have passed ten cvenlngB on the Colchester elec- 
tion, and last Monday sat upon It till near two in the 
morning. Walpole, Letters, II. 424. 

(6) To quash: check; repress, especially by a snub. 
[Slang.]— To sit on broodt. Bee Z/roodL— To sit on 
one's knees, to kneel. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

When they cam to the hill ngnlne, 

The{y] sett doune one thair knees. 

Battle of Balrin ties (C Ii il d ’s Ballads, VII. 229). 
I protest, Rutland, that while he tat on his knees before 
me ... I had much ado to forbear cutting him over the 
pate. Scott, Kenilworth, xxxii. 

In Durham silting on the Knees is an expression still used 
for kneeling. 

My res Instructions for Parish Priests (E. E. T. S.), Notes, 

[p. 74. 

To sit out, to make one's self an exception; take no part, 
as in a game, dance, practice, etc. 


I bring my zeal among you, holy men ; 

If I see any kneel, and I rit out, 

That hour Is not well spent 
Middleton (and another). Mayor of Queenborough, i. 2. 

I hope, Mr. Faulkland, as there arc three of us come on 
purpose for the game, you won't be so cantankerous as 
to Bpoil the party by sitting out. Sheridan, Rivals, v. 3. 
To sit under, to attend the preaching of ; be a member 
of the congregation of ; listen to. 

There would then also appear in pulpits other visages, 
other gestures, and stuff otherwise wrought than what wc 
now sit under, oft times to as great a trial of our patience 
as any other that they preach to us. 

jjffffon, Education. (Davies.) 

At thir time he u sat (in puritanical language) wider the 
ministry of holy Mr. Gifford.” Southey, Bunyan, p. 25. 
To sit up. (a) To lift tho body from a recumbent to a 
sitting posture. 

He that was dead sat up, and began to speak. 

Luke vii. 15. 


« She heard, she moved, 

She moan'd, a folded voice ; and up she sat. . 

Tennyson, Princess, v. 
(6) To maintain a sitting posture ; sit with the back com- 
paratively erect; not to be bedridden. 

There were many visitors to the sick-room, ... and 
there could hardly be one who did not retain in after yeare 
a vivid remembrance of the scene there— -of the palo 
wasted form in the easy-chair (for he sat up to the last). 

George Eliot, Janet's Repentance, xxvii. 
(c) To refrain from or defer going to bed or to sleep. 

He studied very hard, and sate up very late ; commonly 
till 12 or one o’clock at night. Aubrey, Lives, Milton. 

My dear father often told mo they sat up always until 
nine o’clock the next morning with Mr. Fox at Brooke’s. 

Thackeray, Bendennis, xxxix. 
Hence — (d) To keep watch during the night or the usual 
time for sleeping : generally followed by with. 

Let the nurse this night sit up with you. 

Shak., It. and J., iv. 3. 10. 

To Bit upon one’s sldrtst. See skirt* . 

11 . trans. 1. To liavo or keep a seat upon. 
He could not sit his mule. Shak., Hen. VIII., iv. 2. 10. 
She set her horse with a very graceful air. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 248. 

2. To seat: chiefly in reflexive use. 

The kyng syltyng hym selfe , & his fiete hclde : 

He comaund for to cum of his kynd sons. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2504. 
Here on this molehill will I sit me down. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ii. 6. 14. 

3f. To rest or weigh on; concern; interest; 
affect; stand (in expense); cost. 

• Oure Borowe wole than sitte us so soore 
Oure stomak wole no mete fonge. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E.T. 8.), p. 80. 
We han a wyndowe a wirchyng [making] wil sittcn vs ful 
heigh. Piers Ploicman (B), iii. 48. 

4. To he incumbent upon ; lie or rest upon ; 
he proper for; suit; become; befit. 

It siltis youe to sette it aside. York Plays, p. 302. 
She . . . couthe make in song slch refreyninge ; 

It sat hir wonder wel to synge. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 750. 
It sets not the duke of Gordon’s daughter 
To follow a soldier lad. 

The Duke of Gordon's Daughter (Child’s Ballads, IV. 105). 

5. To fit, as a garment. [Rare.] 

Thiennette is this night, she mentions, for the first 
time, to put on her morning promenade-dress of white 
muslin, as also a Batin girdle and steel buckle; but, adds 
she, it will not sit her. 

Carlyle , tr. of Richter’s QuintuB Fixlcin. 


Wo cannot all sit in at them [the proposed games]; we 
shall make a confusion. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv, 1. 
(5) To adhere firmly to anything. UalHiccll.— To sit in 
Judgment. Seejuctymenf.— To sit loose or loosely, to 
be indifferent. [Rare.] 

Jesus loved and chose Solitudes, often going to moun- 
tains, gardens, and sea-sides, to avoid crowds and hurries, 
to shew his disciples It was good to be solitary, and sit 
loose to the world. Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, vi. 
To sit onorupon. (a) To hold a session regarding; con- 
sider or examine in official meeting : as, the coroner’s 
jury sat on the case. 

So the Men were brought to examination ; and they that 
sat upon them asked, Whence they came ? whither they 
went? Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 150. 


sit (sit), ??. [< sit, v. Cf . set 1 , «.] A subsidence 
or fallof the roof of a coal-mine. 

Sita (se'tii), ??, [Skt. si Id, furrow.] In Hindu 
myth., the wife of the hero-god Rama, and hero- 
ine of the Ramayana. 

Sitana (si-ta'na)? «. [XL. (Cuvier, 1829) ; from 
an E. Ind. name.] A genus of agamoid lizards 
of the family Agamidic , containing two Indian 
species, with long limbs, five toes before and 
four behind, carinate scales, and in the male a 
large plicated appendage of the throat. 

Sitaris (sit'a-ris), n. [XL. (Latreille, 1802).] A 
genus of blister-beetles of the family Cantlia - 



Sitaris 

ridic, having filiform nntennro and subulate 
elytra. They are found only in southern Europe nnd 
northern Africa, and only about a dozen species are known. 



Sitaris edit tit. 


a, first lina; x”. anal spinnerets and cla<ps of same; r, second 
lana; e, puna: ci, female Imngo; e, pscmlopup ; / third liru. 
(All enlarged ; hair-lines indicate natural sizes.) 

In early stages they arc parasitic In the nests of wild bees, 
as S. cnllcti* of southern Franco in those of bees of the 
genus Coltetcs, where they undergo hypcrmctnmorphosls. 
site 1 !, ci. [ME., nlso syt, syte , cyttc, < Iccf. sut, 
grief, sorrow, affliction, vnr. of soft (= AS. suht ), 
sickness, < sjukr, sick, anxious, = AS. side, E. 
sick: seo sic) A,"] 1. Sorrow; grief; misery; 

trouble. 

Now, nlle-weldand Godc, that wyr scheppez us nlle, 

Gif the sorowc nnd ryte, . . . Uie fendo have thl snulc! 

Mortc Arthur e (K. E. T. S.), 1. 1GG0. 
Adam, thy scllfe made nl this ngfe, 

For to the tree thou wento full tyto. 

And boldely on the frutc gnu byte iny lord for-bed. 

} "ork Plays, p. 30. 

2. Sinfulness; sin. 

Ifc (God) knyt a coneitnndc cortaysly with monkynd . . . 
That he schuldo tieuer for no ryt sinyto nl at ones. 

Alliterative Poems (cd. Morris), II. pefl. 
site 1 !, t'. ». [ME. si ten, syten , < Iccl. sjjla, grieve, 
wail, < sut, grief, sorrow: see site 1 , «.] To 
grieve; mourn. 

Hot I rite for an other thing, 

That we o water has nil wanting ; 

Vr water puruennee cs pan, 

And In this w II denies es nan. 

Cursor M untli (E. 1L T. S.), 1. 11075. 

site 2 (sit), ». [Formerly often spelled, errone- 
ously, sc ifc; < ME. site, < OF. site, sit, F. site 
= It. hi to (cf. Sp. Pg. sitio), < L. situs, position, 
plnee, site, < sincrc , pp. situs, put, lay, set down, 
usually let, suffer, permit (cf. ;i oncrc = •/»«- 
sincrc, put: seo position); of. wfr 3 . Honooult. 
(< L. situs) E. situate, etc.] 1. Position, espe- 
cially with reference to environment; situa- 
tion; location. 

Cities and towns of most conspicuous rite. 

Ii. Jonron, 1’oc taster, v. 1. 
Its elevated rite forbids the wietoh 
To drink sweet waters of the crystal well. 

Coirjier, Task, I. 239. 

2. The ground on which anything is, has been, 
or is to bo located. 

We ask nothing In gift to the foundation, but only the 
house and scite, the residue for the accustomed rent. 

Up. Tlumet , accords, II. li. 2, No. no. 
The most niggardly computation . . . presents us with 
n sum total of several hundreds of thousands of years for 
the time which has elapsed since the sea . . . flowed over 
the site of London. Huxley, Physiography, p. 295. 

3. Posture; attitude; poso. [Pare.] 

The semblance of a lover fix’d 
In melancholy rite, with head declin’d, 

And love-dejected eyes. Thomson, Spring, 1. 1021. 

4. In fort., the ground occupied by a work: 
nlso called plane of site. 

sitedf (si'tod), a, [< site- 4- -cd-.} Having a 
site or position; situated; located; placed. 

A farm-house they call S pel mica, rite d 
by the sea-side, among the Kundonc hills. 

II. Jonron, Sejanus, Iv. 1. 

Nuremberg in Germany is rited In a most barren soil. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., To tl»u Header, p. GO. 
sitfast (sit'fnst), a. and n. [<i?/f 4* fast 1 .'} I. a. 
Stationary; fixed; immovable; steadfast. 

*Tis good, when you have crossed the sea and back, 

To find the sitfast acres where you left them. 

Emerson, Hnmatrcyo. 
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II. ii. In farriery , a circumscribed callosity 
of the skin in horses or other saddle- and pack- 
animals, duo to pressure of the load, it not in- 
frequently becomes converted into an ulcer, and is then 
the ordinary “sore back” of these animals, which seldom 
gets well as long as they are ridden or laden. To prevent 
such sores is the chief care of packers. 
sith 1 ! (sith), adv.y prep., and conj. [< ME. sith, 
syt It, with earlier final vowel si the, syt he, sethe , 
siththc, syththc, seththe , scoththc, soththc, suth- 
thc, with earlier final consonant sithen , tty then , 
sythyn, sethen , sc thin, sitthen, sithtlicn, syihthcn, 
sythethyn, scoththcn, < AS. siththan, orig. sith 
tham (= MIIG. sit don, G. seitdem (cf. MHG. 
sin idem male , G. sinicmal) = Iccl. sldhan = Sw. 
sedan = Dan. siden). after that, since: sith = 
OS. sith, sidh, sid = MD. sijd, sind = MLG. shit, 
sent, sunt, LG. sint = OIIG. sid , sidh, sith, MHG. 
sid, sit , G. scit, after, =lccl. sidh, late, = Goth. 
*s(iths, in ni thana-sciths , no longer (cf. ncut. 
ndj. scithu, Into); a compar. ndv., appearing 
also later, with added compar. sufiix, in AS. 
sithor = OS. sithor = MD. seder , with excres- 
cent t seder t, sindert , D. seder t = MLG. LG. 
seder , sedder, seder t, scr , sccr = OHG. sidor, 
sidor, MnG. sidcr, sidcr, afterward, sinco ; tham, 
dnt. of th.Tt, tlmt (seo that). This word ap- 
pears in six distinct types: the earliest ME. 
typo sithen beenmo by reg. loss of its term, si the. 
then sith; the snmo form sithen became by 
eontr. sin, whence with added adverbial term. 
sine ; and the same fonn sithen also took on an 
adverbial gen. sullix -cs, and bocnine sithcncs, 
later spelled si thence, whence by contr. the 
usual mod. fonn since. See sin-, sine 1 , sithcncc, 
since.} I. tttlr, Samo as since. 

First to the ryjjlit homle thou shnlle go, 

Sitthen to tho left honde thy negho thou enst. 

Haler x Book (I’. H. T. S.) f p. "00. 
Helug of so \oung days brought up with him, 

And nth so nelgfihour’d to Ids youth mid hnvlmir. 

Shak., Iliunlct, II. 2. 12. 

II. prep. Samo as since. 

Nnthclcs men sevn there comounly that the r.rthc hntho 
so ben cloven rythe the tyme that oure Duly was there 
buryed. Manderille, Travels, p. 95. 

Ten days ngo I drown’d these news in tears ; 

And now' . . . 

I come to tell you things rith then hcfatl’n. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., II. 1. 100. 
in. conj. Samo as since. 

Why meuestow tld mode for n mote In thl brothorvs eye ; 
Sithen n beem In thine owno nblyndctli tld-sehie-? 

Piers Plowman (11), x. 201. 
Sith thou hast not bated blood, even blood shall pursue 
thee. Kzck. xxxv. 0. 

sith 2 !. An old spelling of side si the-. 
sithoM, «• The older and proper spelling of 
set/ the. 

Eithe’-’t (sith), i». [< ME. si the, sythc, sith, syth, 
Sjthc, time, < AS. sith (for *sinth), journey, turn, 
time, = OS .sith = OHG. sind, MIIG,. via/, a wav, 
time, = Iccl. sinni (for *sinthi), sinn, a walk, 
journey, time, = Goth, sin (Its, n time, = AV. 
hynt (for * sint ), a way, course, journey, expe- 
dition, = OIr. sit, n way: seo semt, scent.} 1. 
Way; path; course; figuratively, course of 
action; conduct. 

An he ll.uclfirl wnrthc |hccame] In hhn-selucn pnul. 
An with that pride him wex n nvth (envyj 
Tlmt lwel weldeth nl Ids rith. 

Generic and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 27L 

2. Wav; manner; mode. 

No rith might thal stifTt-r thesorow that tlial hade. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E.T. S.), 1. 1)535. 

3. Time; season ; occasion. 

After the doth she cryed n thousand njthr. 

Chaucer, Trollus, Iv. 753. 
Thus with Ids wife he spends the year, ns blithe 
As doth the king nt every tide or rith. 

Greene, Shepherd’* Wife’s Song. 

6ithe 2 t, v. i. [ME. sithen , < AS. sithian (= OS. 
s'Wion = OnG. sindon, AIIIG. sinden = Icel. 
sinn a), jounioy, < sith, a journey: seo si the-, 

« •] To jou rn ey ; t ravel . 

8itne 3 (sith), r. i. [Early mod. E. also sythc; a 
var. of sigh 1 ,} To sigh. [Obsolete or ]>rov. 
Eng.] 

So I say rithiny, nnd rithing say my etui Is to paste up a 
slquls. My masters fortunes nre forc’d to cashere me. 

Mqrrton, Whnt you Will, III. 1. 

si the-’ (sitli), 7i. [Early mod. E. nlso sythc; a vnr. 
of sigh 1 .'] A sigli. [Obsolete or ]>rov. Eng.] 
Wlillc8t thou wnst hence, all dead In dole did lie; 

The woods were heard to wrnllc full many a rythe, 

And all their birds with silence to complnltie. 

Spenser, Colin Clout, 1. 23. 

Sithent, ode., prep., and conj. Saino ns sith 1 for 
since. 


sittandly 

sithencet, ode., prep., and conj. [Early mod. 
E. also sithens; < ME. sithens, sethens , sithcncs, 
etc. ; a later form, rvitk added adverbial gen. 
suffix -cs (see -ee), of sithen : see sith 1 . Hence, 
by contr-., since.] Same as sith 1 for since. 

I wil sowe it my-self, ami sillhenes wil I wende 
To pylgrymnge as palmers don pardoun forto haue. 

Piers Plowman (B), vi. 05. 

We read tlmt the earth hath beene divided into three 
parts, even sithens the gencrall iloud. 

Uolinshed, Bescrip. of Britain, 1. (Narcs.) 
Have you inform’d them sithencet 

Shak., Cor., iii. 1. 47. 
Sithencc tliis Is my first letter that ever I did write to 
yon, I will not that It be all empty. 

Sir II. Sidney (Arbor’s Eng. Gamer), I. 41. ' 
Mine eyes ... cry aloud, nnd curse my feet, for not 
ambling up nnd down to feed colon; sithencc , if good 
meat he in any place, 'tis known my feet can smell. 

Massinger and Dekker, Virgin-Martyr, iii. 3. 

sitiology (siW-ol'o-ji), ii. [< Gr. a trior, dim. of 
oi-of, tood, + -/.o)/o,< '/.(-) ur, speak: see -olo/jy.] 
Same as sitoiogtj. 

sitiophobia (sit'i-p-K'bi-ii), n. [< Gr. mrtov, 
dhn. of niror, food, + < tjojiucOnt, fear.] 

Samo as sitophohia. 

Sitka cypress, n. Seo cypress 1 , 1 (h). 

Sitodrepa (si-toil're-pjl), n. [NL. (Thomson, 
1SC3), < Gr. cirog, food, + Apl—ctv, ])h]c k . ] A ge- 
nus of serricom beetles of tho family Ptinidat, 
founded upon S. panicca, a small brown convex 
insect of cosmopolitan distribution, nnd often 
n serious post, to stored food, to drugs, and to 
specimens of nntural history in museums. Seo 
cut under hoot;- icons. 
sitolet, >'• See cilolc. 

sitology (si-tol'p-ji), 77. [< Gr. ciror, food, + 

-/.o)ia, < //) r/7-, speak: soo -ology.] That de- 
partment of medicine which relates to the regu- 
lation of diet; the doctrino or consideration of 
aliments; dietetics. 

sitophohia (si-td-fo'bi-ii), V. [NL., < Gr. <rirof, 
food, + -Qojiia, ( tjnScicUai, fear.] Jlorbid or in- 
sane aversion to food. Also sitiophobia. 
sitophobic (si-to-fo'bik), a. [< sitophohia + 
-fi’.J Morbidly averse to food; affected with 
sitopliobin. 

Bit-sicker (sit'sik'i-r), ti. [< sit + sicker.] The 
crooning crowfoot. IlammcitUts rcpctis: so called 
in allusion to its close adherence to tho ground. 
Jlrittcn and Holland, Eng. Plant Names. [Scot- 
land.] 

Sitta (sit'd), 7i. [XL., < Gr. cirrr/. a kind of 

woodpecker.] A Linnenn genus of birds, tho 
nuthatches, typical of tho family Sitti/I/C. There 
nre nt*out 15 specie*, of Europe, Asia, ami .North America. 
The common Mnl of Europe Is N. europ.ra, of which a 


\ 



ITumpc.in Nuthatch (Si/ fa turefira'i. 


variety, N. e/rrla. Is recognized. Five species occur In the 
United Stntcs: the red -belt led, S. canadensis ; the whlte- 
bellled, S. carolinenrix ; the Blender-hilled, A’, aculeate; 
tlie brown-bended, S, purilla ; nnd tho pygmy, S. pygm/ra. 
Tho first of these Inlmlilts North America nt large ; the 
second, eastern parts of the continent ; the third, western ; 
the fourth, southeastern; and the tilth, southwestern. 
Seo nlso cut under nuthatch. 
sittacine, a. A variant of psittaciuc. 
sittandt, />. a. [ME., ppr. of sit, r. Cf. sitting, 
p. a.} Samo as sitting, 3. 

He salujede that sorowfullc with rittande wordez, 

And fmynez aftyro the femle fnlrely there nftyre. 

Morte Arthurc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 053. 

sittandly t, <tdv. [ME., < sittand + -?,{/ 2 .] Samo 
as sittinghj. 

Tlmt they heehcrbenle in hnsto In thoos heglie chnmbrcs; 
Sy thine sittandly In snle Bervyde tlier-nftyr. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 159. 




sitte 


sittet, An obsolete spelling of sit 
Sittella (si-tel'a), v. [NL. (Swainson, 1837), < 
Sitta + dim. -c?to.] An Australian and Papuan 
genus of small creeping birds belouging or re- 
ferred to the Sittidg. S. chrysoptera , leucoptcra, leu - 
cocephala.pilcata, tentiirostris, and striata inhabit Austra- 
lia ; 6. papuensis is found in New Guinea. v 

Sitten (sit'n). An obsolete, archaic, or dia- 
lectal past participle of sit — Sitten on, stunted in 
stature. II all it cell. 
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Sitting (sit'ing), p . a. [< ME. sittynge, ppr. of 
sit^ Of. sittand . ] 1. Pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of a sitter: as, a sitting posture. — 2. In 
hot., sessile — that is, without petiole, peduncle, 
or pedicel, etc. — 3f. Befitting; suitable: be- 
coming. 

This lechecraft, or heled thus to be, 

Were wel sittynge, if that I were a fend, 

To trays en a wight that trewe is unto me. 

< S 'l + - Crl ' ] sittinglyt, «*,. [Ear,, ITl ’'££££“< 
a f ent,orh^a 8 it«nr P ostoe ( ») O- "»o occup.es + -Jjfc Cf. sittandly.] Bcattufelyf be- 

fits t.mina^ne^C.^IlZn^The^Pilt^Zcc^Si. Sitting-room (sit'ing-rom), n. 1. Sufficient 

space for sitting in: as, sitting-room could not 
be got in the hall. — 2. A room in which people 
sit; in many houses, the parlor or room most 


t, Their Pilgrimage, p. 34. 
(li A hr* odirg or incubating bird. 

The oldest hen* are reckoned the best sitters. 

Mortimer, Husbandry, 
fr) On* who takes a certain posture, position, or course in 
order t<» a particular end ; specifically one who poses to an 
nrt:«t for a portrait, bust, or the like. 

How many times did Clive's next door neighbor, little 
Mr. r inch, the miniature painter, run to peep through Ids 
parlour blinds, hoping that a. sitter was coming! 

Thackeray , New com e3, xliil. 
Sitter up, one who sits up. See to sit up, under sit. (a) 
* One who stays up late at night. 

They were men of boisterous spirits, sitters up a-niglits. 

Lamb, Confessiotis of a Drunkard. 
<&) One who watches during the night 

There's them can pay for hospitals and nnrses for half 
the country-side choose to be sitters-up night and day. 

George Eliot, -Middlenmrch, lxxl. 
Sittids (sit'i-de), n. pi. [XL., < Sitta + -irlr.] 
A family of birds, named from the genus Sitta. 
See Hitting. 

Sitting (td-ti'ne). n.pl [NL.,< Sitta 4- -»«*?.] 1. 
The Sittidic as a subfamily of Faridg or of Ccrth i- 
idip. — 2. A subfamily of Sittidg, chiefly repre- 
sented by the gonusSitta; the nut hat dies proper. 
They have the bill straight, slender, tapering, and acute 
about as long as the head, and hard, fitted for tapping 
wood; rounded nostrils, concealed by bristly tufts; long 
pointed wings with ten primaries, of which the first is 
spurious; short square tail with twelve ' 
there not used in climbing ; Bniall feet, 
tarsi and strong enned claws adapted 
trees. The Sitting are among the most n. ........ „„„ . 

of Manorial birds, able to scramble about trees in even' 
attitude without using the tail as a means of support. 
They arc insectivorous, and also feed on small hard fruits 


commouly occupied by the family. 

He expected to find the sitting-room as he left it, with 
nothing to meet his eyes but Milly's work-basket in the 
corner of the sofa, anil the children’s toys overturned in 
the bow*\rindow. George Eliot, Amos Barton, viii. 


Sivaistic s 

Real situations are always pledges of areal natural lan- 
guage. JDc Quincey, Style, i. 

The situations which most signally develop character 
form the best plot. Macaulay, Machiavelli. 

5. A post of employment; a subordinate office; 
a place in which one works for salary or wages. 

Hearing about this time that Sir Pitt Crawley’s family 
was in w r ant of a governess, she actually recommended Miss 
Sharp for the situation, firebrand and serpent as she was. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, ii 

6. Settlement; occupation. [Rare.] 

On Munday they . . . marched into ye land, & found di- 
verse cornfeilds A; litle runing brooks, a place (as they 
supposed) fitt for situation. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 88. 
= Syn. X and 2. Site, station, post.— 3. Case, plight; 
situation is relation to external objects; state and con- 
dition refer to what a person or thing is inwardly, 
situla (sit'u-la), n. [ML. (see def. J), also a 
liquid measure, < L. situla, a bucket, urn.] 1. 
PI. situlse (-le). Ecclcs., an aspersorium, or mov- 
able stoup. — 2. [ cap .] A very yellow star of 


_ magnitude 5.5, k Aquarii. 

Situate (sit u-at), v. t.; pret. and pp. situated, situs (si'tus), «. ; pi. situs. [L. : see site 2 .] 1. 
ppr. situating. [Formerly also, erroneously, Situation: site. 


scituatc; < LL. si hiatus, pp. of (ML.) situarc 
(> It. situare = Sp. Pg. Pr. situar =r F. situcr ), 
locate, place, < L. situs (situ-), a site: see site 2 .] 

1. To give a site or position to ; place (among 
specified surroundings); locate. [Rarely used 
except in the passive or past participle.] 

If this world liad not been formed, it is more than prob- 
able that this renowned island, on which is situated the 
city of New York, would never have had an existence. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 42. 

A few public men of small ability are introduced, to 
show better the proportions of the great; ns a painter 
would situate a beggar under n triumphal arch. 

Landor, Works, II. (Author to Reader of Imag. Conv.). 

2. To place in a particular state or condition; 
involve in specified relations; subject to cer- 
tain circumstances: as, to bo uncomfortably 
situated . 


The future situs of the cotton manufacture of the United 
States. E. Atkinson, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXVI. 2S9. 

2. In biol.,arc1ucol., etc., tbe proper or original 
site, place, position, or location of a part or 
organ, or of any other thing: chiefly in the 
phrase in situ , in place — that is, not disturbed 
or disarranged by dissection, excavation, or 
other process of examination. — 3. In law, sit- 
uation in contemplation of law; locality, actual 
or recognized. Thus, the forms of transfer of real 
property must conform to the law of the situs (that is, 
the jurisdiction within which the property is actually situ- 
ated) ; and when it is said that personal property has no 
situs, it is meant that for certain purposes the law refuses 
to recognize its actual situs, and inquires for the law ap- 
plicable to the person of the owner. — Situs perversus, 
abnormal position of organs or parts. — Situs transver- 
sus, lateral transposition of the viscera from right to left, 
and conversely. 



demon of iny race at work within me. 

Charlotte Bronte, The Professor, vi. 


1. Same as hip-bath. — 2. A tub of wood, metal, 
etc., adanted for such a, bath. 



tainiug to the Sitting. 
sitting (sit 'ins), n. [< ML. sittingc , sift tinge, 
sythjnge; verbal n. of sit , r.] 1. A meeting of 

a body for th«* discussion or transaction of busi- 
ness : an official session. 


Hastings rose, declared the rilling at an end, and left 
the room. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

2. The interval during which, at any one time, 
one sits; specifically, such a period during 
which one sits for an artist to take a portrait, 
model a bust, etc.; hence, generally, any one 
limited portion of time. 



[Archaic.] 

There ’s nothing situate under heaven’s eye 
But hath his bound, In earth, in sea, in sky. 

Shak., C. of E., ii. 1. 1G. 
rhyslc, taking it according to the derivation, and not 
according to our idiom for medicine, Is situate In a mfddlo 
term or distance between natural history and mctapliysicl 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 
Earth hath this variety from heaven 
Of pleasure situate in hill and dale. 

Milton, P. L., vL Gil. 
Bergen was well situate upon a little stream which con- 
nected it with the tide-waters of the Scheldt. 

Motley , Hist. Netherlands, II. 637. 
hW®/ situation (sit-u-S'slion), « [< F. situation = 

Few good picture, leave been finished at one Wn* &*. < 

Dry den. 

3. An incubation; a brooding, ns of n hen 
upon eggs; also, tbe time for brooding, or dur- 
ing which a bird broods. 

In the Bomor neson whane rittin ne nycth, . . . 

Tliis brid {partridge] be a bank bildith hl.« nest 

Richard the Bedel t * *, ill. 39. 

Whilst the hen Is covering her eggs the male . . . 
amuses and diverts her with his songs during the whole 
time of her sitting. Addison, Spectator, No. 123. 

4. Tho number of eggs on which a bird sits 
during a single hatching; a clutch. — 5. Tho 
place where one sits; a seat; specifically, a 
space sufficient for one person in a pew of a 
church, or the right to such a seat. 

There U a resident rector, . . . fand] the church is en- 
larged by at least five hundred sittings. 

George Eliot, Janet’s Repentance, ii. 

6f. Settlement; place of abode ; seat. 

In that Cjtee {Samaria; was the sjittinqcs of the 12 
Tribes of Israel. Mandeville, I’ravcls, p. 10G. 

7* J n . the part of the year in which 

judicial business is transacted. See Easter 
term, under Easter^, and Trinity term, Michael- 
mas term, and Hilary term, under term . — 8. In 
tho Society of Friends, an occasion of family 
worship, especially when a minister is a guest. 

We were favoured with a very good family sitting after 
breakfast ... I had to minister to them all, and to pray 
earnestly for them. 

J. J. Gurney, Journal, 8th mo., Slit, 1811. 

A sitting In banc. See bane. 


mount Zion. p s . xlviii. 2. 

It were of use to inform himself, before he undertakes 
Ills voyage, by the best chorographlcal and geographical 
map, of the situation of the country he goes to. 

E. Leigh (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. G40). 

2. The place which a person or thing occupies. 

At once, as far as angels ken, he views 
The dismal situation waste and wild: 

A dungeon horrible on all sides round. 

Milton, V. L., 1. 60. 
Then'/ nation {of Samaria] ns a whole is far more beauti- 
ful than that of Jerusalem, though not so grand and wild. 

Encyc. Brit., XXI. 243. 

3. Position with reference to circumstances; 
set of relations; condition; state. 

To he so tickled, they would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 

O’er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait. 

Shak., Sonnets, cxxviii. 

. Love, you see, is not so much n Sentiment as a Situa- 
tion, into which a man enters, as . . . into a corps. No 
matter whether he loves the sendee or no ; being once in 
It, ho acts ns if he did. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, viii. 34. 

4. A group of circumstances; a posture of af- 
fairs; specifically, in theatrical art , a crisis or 
critical point in the action of a play. 


mtncie and subtnbo Euammincx. it is character- 
Ized by flowers with numerous undivided in volucral bracts, 
acute calyx- teeth, and slightly notched inflexed petals; 
and by fruit with nearly equal obtuse corky or thickened 
and somewhat prominent ridges, an undivided or obsolete 
carpophore, and numerous oil-tubes or at least one to 
three to each Interval. There are G species, including 
the genus Benda (Koch, 1837), separated from Sium by 
some on account of its nearly globose fruit with incon- 
spicuous ribs and thick corky pericarp. They are natives 
mostly of the northern hemisphere, with one in South 
Africa, all growing cliiefiy in watery places. They are 
smooth herbs bearing once-pinnnte leaves with toothed 
leaflets, and white flowers in terminal or lateral compound 
umbels with many-bracted involucres and involucels. 
They are known as ^eater-parsnip. Two species occur in 
the eastern United States— S. cicuttrfolium and S. Carsonii 
—besides Berula angustifolia, by many referred here. Com- 
pare, nf/m, and for S. IJelenium see jellieo. See cuts un- 

Hind. 
euphemism.] 
e of a god of 

highest rank, supreme 
god in the opinion of 
his sectaries, but also 
combined with Brah- 
ma and Vishnu in a 
triad, in which lie rep- 
resents tho principle 
of destruction. One of 
his principal emblems is 
the lingnm or phallus, sym- 
bolical of creation which 
folio ws destruction ; and 
he is represented with gym-' 
bols of cruelty and carnage. 

2. In ornith., a genus 
of Asiatic birds, such 
ns S. cyanuroptcra, S. 
singula , and S. casta - 
ncicanda : so named 
by Hodgson in 1838, 
and also called by him 
JTcmiparus (1841) and 
lor op us (1844). The 
species inhabit tbe Hima- 
laj'nn regions, and south- 
ward in Assam and Burma to Tenasserim. 



, . , ■ The genus ia 

Tlds will l,c delivered to you, I cipcct, by Col Thnis- ' , '?V c . , ' t ' cn ' < ! c , nt . c< ! !'' “fumillea" conven- 

ton, Iron, whom you will bo able to receive 7 a more cir- q t"/., ! , ! jE 0 M amdtr, Lmtnchxdtr, and Txmcluda. 
cumBtantfal acc'tof the situation ot affairs in this Quarter n K° m,s of hemipterous insects, 

than can bo conveyed well in a letter. Sivaistic (se-vn-is'iik), a. [< Siva + -istic.l 

George Washington, To Col. Sami Washington. Of or pertaining to the worship of Siva. 



Sivaite 

Sivaite (se'va-Jt), a. and n. [< Siva + -itc-.] 
Adhering to, or an adherent of, the god Siva ; 
belonging to the sect or body of Hindus who 
worship Siva as highest god. 

Here, in historical times, was the home of Sankara 
Acharya, the great Sivaite reformer of the 8th century. 

Encyc. Brit., XIII. 815. 

Sivalik (si-vii'lik), a. Snmo as Siwalik. 

Sivan (siv'nn), «. [< Hob. sivtin.] The third 

month of tlio Jewish sacred year and the ninth 
of the civil year, corresponding to tho latter 
part of May and part of June. 

siva-snake (se'vji-snak), n. A book-name of 
Oph iophagus claps, a very largo and deadly 



Siva-snake (O/h iofhaffus elafs). 


cobriform serpent of India: so called from its 
powers of destruction. Soo Ophiophagus. 
sivathere (siv'a-tlier), n. A sivntlierium. 
Sivatheriidas (siv'a-tlio-ri'i-do), n.pl. [NIj.,< 
Siva thorium 4 -iV7«t.*] A family of fossil artio- 
dnctyl and presumably ruminant mammnls, of 
uncertain position in tho suborder Artiodactyla, 
typified by tho genus Sivathcrium . Tho skull is 
broad behind, contracted forward iti front of the molar 
teeth, with tho facial part shortened nmt produced down* 
ward, and the nasal bones Bhort and arched ; it beam two 
pairs of horns, supported on bony cores. There arc three 
molar and three prcmolar teeth on ench side of each Jaw, 
broad, with Inner crescentic plates of enamel running In 
large sinuous flexures. Tho family has been united by 
some with tho Giratfidrc, and by others considered ns find* 
ing its nearest living rclntivo in the North American .tn- 
tilocavriilfr, the horns being similarly furcate and borne on 
long bony cores, unlike the antlers of deer. 

sivatherioid (siv-n-tho'ri-oid), a. [< Sirnthcri- 
wii + -oid.] Resembling or related to tho siv- 
athcriuin; of or pertaining to the Sivathcriid.'c. 
Sivatherium (siv-a-thG'ri-umb n. [NL. (Fal- 
coner and Coutley), < Siva, tho Hindu god, + 
Gr. Oi/pinv, a wild boast.] 1. Tho typical genus 
of Sivnfheriid.T. The Fpcclen I? S. riiynntrum, dlmov- 
cred in the Siwalik Hills, of lmge dimensions for n rumi* 
nnnt, with a skull as long ns an elephant’s. The animal 
bad four horns, and a large tumid muzzle, perhaps some* 
what as in the living Baiga nntclope. Also called Sira ! • 
hippur. 

2. [f. c.] An animal of this genus; a sivathere. 
siveH, «. and v. An ohsoleto spelling of sieve. 
sive 2 (siv), n. A dialectal variant of scythe. 
IlaWwcU. 

siverH (siv'frr), v.i. [An imitative variant of 
simmer 1, the form perhaps influenced by shiver" 
and quiver*.'] To simmer. IlolUnid. 
siver-'t, w. A Scotcli fonn of sciecr' J . 
siwens, n. Sec sibbens. 

Siwalik (si-wii'lik), u. [Also Sivalik, in E. 
sometimes Sctcalick; < nind. Siwalik, Siwdlikh.] 
Pertaining or belonging to or found in tlio Si- 
waliks, the southern outlying range of tlio Him- 
alayas: as, tho Siiralik strata; Siwalik fossils. 
— Siwalik croup, nn important division of tlio Tertfnry 
in the Himalayas. The group Is of land and fresh-water 
origin, and is extremely rich In fossils, chiefly of Mam- 
malia, among which arc great numbers of Unyulata, ani- 
mals of large size occurring in preponderating numbers. 
More than 50 genera of Mammalia sire Included In the Si- 
wnllk fauna, many of them still existing. 

six (siks), a. and u. [Sc. also sax ; < ME. six, 
sex, sexe , sixe, < AS. six, syx, sicx, scox = OS. 
schs = OFrios. sex = AIX>. scs , D. zes = MLG. 
scs, scs, LG. scs = OHG. MUG. schs, G. scchs = 
Icel. Dan. Sw. sex = Gotb. saihs = L. sex (> It. 
sci = Sp. Pg. Pr. scis = F. six) = Gr. if = W. 
Bret, chtccclt = Ir. sc = Gael, sc = Litli. szeszi 
= OBulg. shesti = Pol. szese = Bolicra. sliest = 
Buss, shesti = Zend khshvash, Pers. shash = 
Skt. shash, six. Hence sixth, sixteen, etc. ; from 
the L., sext, sextant, sexter, sextet , sextujile, sexa- 
genarian, sexagesima, sexennial, senary, sice l, ’ 
etc.; and from Gr., hexagon, hexagonal , hexam- 
eter, etc.] I. a. One more than five ; being 
twice three : a cardinal numeral.— involution of 
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six screws. See t nvolut ion .— Six Nations. See Iroquois. 
-Six-Principle Baptists. See baptist, 2. — Six-year 
molar, the first permanent molar tooth.— The Six Acts. 
See act .— The Six Articles. See article .— The Six Com- 
panies, six great organizations of Chinese merchants in 
San Francisco, which control Chinese immigration into the 
United States and the immigrants. — The whip With six 
strings. See the Six Articles, under article. 

II. n. 1. The number greater by one than 
five; twice three. For the cabalistic signifi- 
cance of six, sco seven. — 2. A symbol repre- 
senting this number, as 6, or VI, or vi. — 3. In 
games: (a) A playing-card bearing six spots or 
pips; a six-spot. ( h ) On a die, the face which 
boars six spots ; hence, a die which turns up 
that face. 

It is a hundred to one If a man fling two sixes and re- 
cover all. Coiclcy, Danger of Procrastination. 

4. Beer sold at six shillings a barrel ; bonce, 
small boor. 

Look if he bo not drunk 1 The very Bight of him makes 
one long for a cup of six. Bote ley, Match at Midnight, i. 1. 

Mr. Stccvcns . . . says that small beer still gocB by the 
cant name of sixes. Nares. 

5. pi. Bonds bearing interest at six per cent. 

The bonds became known ns the sixes of 1801. 

The Nation , Oct. 10, 18G7, p. 2fl5. 

6. ph In Eng. hymnology , a species of trochaic 
meter having six syllables to the lino, and prop- 
erly four lines to the stanza.— At (formerly on) six 
ana seven, at sixes and sovens, at odds; in disagree- 
ment ; in confusion. Compare fo set on seven, under seven. 

Hat not tills wrecked wo thyne licrtc gnnwe, 

Hut, manly, set the world on six and sevnie, 

And If thow deye a martyr, go to hevene. 

Chaucer, Troll us, iv. G22. 

AUc In sundur lilt Jtlic tun] brnst, 

In six or in seuyn. 

Avoicync o/ King Arther, st. 01. (R it son's Rng. Metr. 

| Rom., p. 80.) 

Hot be tliny past mo by, by Mnliownc In hevcti, 

I simile, and that In by, set nlle on sex and seven ; 
Trow ye n kyng ns I wyll suifro tlmym to neven 
And to have mnstry hot myself fulle even. 

Toxeneley Mysteries, p. 143. 

All is uneven, 

And ever}' thing Is left at six and seven. 

Shale., Rich. II., 11.2. 122. 
Continued sixes, six percent, bonds issued In 18G1 and 
lb(Ut, redeemable in 1881, and at that time continued at 3J 
per cent.— Currency sixes, six percent, bonds Issued by 
nets of 18(52 and 180-1, and made redeemable in United 
States Treasury notes or any other currency which the 
United States might declare a legal tender. — Doublo 
sixes. See double.— Long sixes, candles about 8 inches In 
length, weighing six to the pound. 

Man found out long sixes;— II nil, candlelight ! 

Iamb, Rlla, Popular Fallacies, xv. 

Sevens and sixes. Sec seven, 3.— Short sixes, candles 
from 4 to 5 inches in length, weighing six to the pound. 

Thnt Fort of a knock on the head which lights up, for 
the patient's entertainment, nn Imaginary general Illu- 
mination of very bright short-sixes. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewlt, II. 

Six clork, In Eng. Chancery, one of n number of clerks 
who, under tho Master of the Rolls, were charged with 
keeping the records of the court — that is, those proceed- 
ings which wero engrossed on parchment. They also at 
one timo lmd charge of tho causes in court, each party 
being obliged to employ a six clerk ns bis representative. 
Each six clerk lmd a number of subordinate clerks. The 
otllce was abolished in 1813.— Sixes and fives, a trochaic 
meter, usually of eight lines, alternately of six nnd five 
syllables to the line.— Sixes and fours, either n dactylic 
or an inmbic meter, of n varying number of lines, contain- 
ing either six or four syllables to the line. Other varieties 
occur. 

sixain (hik'san), n. [< F. sixain, OF. si sain, six- 
ainc, sixain = Pr. scizcn — Sp. sciscno, sixth, < 
ML. sexen us, < L. sex, six : seo six. ] 1 . A st a nza 
of six verses. — 2. In tho middle niros, nn order 
of battle. 

six-banded (siks'bnn'ded), a. JTnvinp six seg- 
ments of the carapace, ns an armadillo. Seo 
poyou. 

Six-belted (siks'bcl'ted), a. Having six stripes 
or belts: in tlio phrase six-hcltcd clear wing, not- 
ing a British hawk-moth, Scsia ichncumonifor- 
m is. 

sixer (sik'ser), n. [< six 4 -crL] Something 
possessing or connected with six or a set of six 
objects.— Double sixer, n system of twelve straight 
lines in space, consisting of two sets of six each, such that 
every lint* cuts every one of tlio other set and none of its own 
set : or, in other words, ever}' lino Is on the same piano with 
ever}' line of the other set niul with none of its own set. 

sixfold (siks'folcl), a. [< ME. "sixfold, < AS. six- 
feuld (= Icel. sexftddr = Dan. scxfold; cf. D. 
zes-eoudig = G. scchxfuUig = Sw. scxfaldig), six- 
fold; as six + -fold ] Six limes repeated; six 
times as much or ns many. 

The mouth of this fish Is furnished with sometimes n six- 
fold row ot teeth. 

Pennant, British ZoUlogy (ed. 1770), III. 107. 
Sixfold measure or time, in music, snmo ns sextuple 
rhythm or time (which see, under sextuple). 


sixteenth 

sixfold (siks'fold), ndv. [< sixfold, a.] In a six- 
fold degree; with six times the amount, extent, 
value, etc. 

six-footer (siks'fut // er), n. Aperson measuring 
six feet or more in height. [Colloq.] 

Like nenrly nil Tennesseans, the centenarian is a six. 
footer, chews tobacco, and loves a good story. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., LXII. 73. 
six-gilled (siks'gild), a. Having six pairs of 
gill-slits, as a shark; hoxanchous. See Noti- 
danidre. 

six-hour (siks'our), a. Pertaining to si quarter 
of a day, or six hours — six-hour circle, the hour- 
circle whose hour-angle is six Iioutb. 
six-lined (siks'lind), a. Having six linear 
stripes: ns, the six-lined lizard, seuttler, or 
streakfield, Cncmidophorus scxlincatus. 
sixling (siks'ling), n. [< six + -ling 1 .] A com- 
pound or twin crystal consisting of six indivi- 
duals. 

sixpence (siks'pens), n. [< six + pence.] 1. An 
English silver coin of tho value of six pence 
(about 12 cents) ; half of a shilling, it was first 
issued by Edward VI., with a weight of 48 grains, and after- 
ward by other monarchs. The sixpence of Queen Victoria 
weighs about 43J grains. 

2. Tho value of sixpence, or half a shilling; a 
slight value: sometimes used attributively. 

In Verse or Prose, we write or chat, 

Not six-pence Matter upon what. 

Prior, To Fleetwood Shepherd. 

3f. In tho United States, ospocinlly in New 
York, while tho coin was in circulation, a Span- 
ish half-real, of tho value of G] cents. 
Sixpenny (siks'po-ni), n. [< six + penny.] 1. 
Worth or costing’sixpence : as, a sixpenny loaf. 
— 2. Ilonce, paltry; petty; cheap; worthless. 

I am Joined with no foot-land rakers, no long.stnff six- 
penny strikers. Shah., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 1 . 82. 

I know them, swaggering, Buburhlan roarers, 
Sixpenny truckers. Massinger, City Madam, iii. l. 
Sixpenny nails. See Tin (I, f,, and pound). 

Have yon the imagings and the Sixjienny nails for my 
Lord’s Coat of Arms? 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Iicign of Queen Anne, 

[I. 47. 

Bix-point (siks'point), a. In ninth., related in 
a remarkable way to six points; involving six 
points — Slx-polnt circle. Sec Tucker circle, under cir- 
cle.— Slx-polnt contact, a contact due to the coincidence 
of six points; in the case of curves, a contact of the fifth 
order. 

six-shootor (siks'slm'ter), n. A pistol for fir- 
ing six shots in succession, usually a revolver 
with six chambers. 

“The weapons of our warfare are not cam ol M — bowie- 
knives, rix-thooters, nn’ the like. 

M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 177. 
six-spot (siks'spot ), «. nnd n. I. a. Having six 
spots, ns nn insect ora playing-card: as, the 
six-spot Imrnct-moth. 

EL «. A playing-card with six pips, 
six-stringed (siks'stringd), a. Having six- 
strings — Six-stringed whip, nn old popular name 
for the Six Articles (which see, under article). 

sixte (sikst), ii. [< F. sixtc, < L. scxtas, sixth: 
see sixth.] A pnrrv on the fencing-floor, prob- 
ably at first the sixth position assumed by a 
swordsman after pulling his weapon from the 
scabbard held in Iris loft hand. (See prime, sc- 
condc, tierce, quart-, 2, etc.) The hand is in the nor- 
inal position on puanl opposite the riplit breast, with 
nails upward, nnd point of sword raised. The parry is 
effected by moving the sword a little to the right, but 
keeping the point steady, thus causing the opponent’s 
thrust to deviate. Sixte is also used for the thrust, coun- 
ter. etc., which 19 parried by this movement: a point in 
sixte, for instance. 

Tbenutbors of '‘Fencing " preferticrce tonxte, in which 
the masters arc against them. 

Athetuvum, No. 3240, p. 742. 
sixteen (siks'tcn'), «. nnd n. [< ME. sixteue, 
sextciic, < AS. sixtenc, sixtync = OS. scstcin = 
OFries. sextinc, scxtcnc - D. zestien = MnG. 
schxchcii, G. sechszchn, seehxch n = Icel. sextan 
= Sw. sexton = Dnn. sexto i = Goth. * saihstaihun 
= L. scxdreim, sedccim (> It. sediei (ef. Pg. dcxti- 
scis, transposed) = Pr. scd:c = F. seize), sixteen ; 
ns six + ten.] I. a. Being the sum of six and 
ten; consisting of ono more than fifteen: a car- 
dinal numeral. 

II. n. 1. Thcnumbcrmndoupof sixnndten; 
four times four. — 2. A symbol representing this 
number, ns 1G, or XYI, or xvi. 
sixteenmo (siks'ten'mo), ». S ce sexto-dccimo. 
Sixteenth (siks'tonth'), a. nnd n. [< ME. six- 
ten tlic, earlier sixtethe, sixteothc, < AS. sixtedtha, 
syxtcdtlic = OFries. scxlinda,scx1cnda,sexticnsta, 
scxtcndcsta = D. zestiende = MHG. schzchende, 
G. scchszchnte, scchzchntc - Icel. scxtdndi - Sw. 
sextonde = Dan. sextende; as sixteen + -th$.] 



sixteenth. 
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I. a. 
incr 


r'l, l ; WH^n^°HfnL a n° r n‘° 1 ?°- sixty-fourth (siks'ti-forth'), a. Fourth in or- 

the sixtti nftei the tenth: the ordinal ot six- der after the sixtieth. 


semiquaver: 


JMf 


^k e icra 2 1 d?oTe\ P s 0 (Iiridoh XtCCn 0 ( l ual P avtsinto sixty-fourth-note (siks'ti-fortli'not), n. In 

II. «. 1 . One o£ sixteen equal parts. — 2. 

In music: (a) The melodic orliarmonio inter- 
val of two octavos and a second, (b) A six- 
toenth-noto.— 3. hxcarly Enq.taw, a sixteenth 
of the rents of the year, or of movables, or 
both, granted or levied by way of tax. 

Sixteenth-note (siks’tcntlFnot), a. In musi- 
cal notation, a note equivalent in time-value to 
one half of an eighth-note: marked by the sign 
J' or £, or, in groups, F,, £f. Also called 
semiquaver, — Sixtcenth-noto rest. Sec rest j, 8 (by 
Bixteenfcn-rest (siks'tentk'rest), v. In musi- 
cal notation, same as sixteenth-note rest. 
sixth (siksth), a. and 11 . [With term, conformed 
to -th’J ; < ME^ sixt, sexte, sixte, si/xtc, 


sica l notation , a note equivalent in time-value 
to ouo half of a thirty-second-note ; a hemidemi- 

JS; 5, or, m groups, 

7 -Stxty-fourth-note rest. Sec resit, 8 (by. 
sixty-six (siks'ti-siks'), n. A game of cards 
played, generally by two persons, with 24 cards, 
the ace, ten, king, queen, knave, and nine 
ranking in the order named. Each player receives 
six cards, and ns fast as one is thrown from the hand re- 
ceives another from tlieundealtpack untilit is exhausted ; 
each card except the ninc-siKJt has to the taker n certain 
value, ns the nco 11, the queen S, etc., and the object of 
tho player is to capture as many of these ns possible, and 
to secure marriages— that is, the possession of a king and 
queen of the same suit ; the player first winning sixty-six 
xtc <srrtp scores^ one point ; seven points make a game. 

sistc, scsic. < AS. stria = OS. sehsto = OFries! B Jun^ 1 f e r' ( siks, '"'j r(t ), "• . In ornith., six-fen- 
— ~ theicd. Compare ticclvc-wi red, wider Sclcucidcs, 


tortus (> It. sesto = Sp. Pg . sexto = F. sixte ) ; ns 
six + -f/i 3 .] I. a. 1. Being tho first after tho 
fifth: the ordinal of six. — 2. Being one of six 
equal parts into which a whole is divided.— 
Sixth-dixy, Friday, os the sixth day of the week : so called 
among the Society of Friends.— The Birth hour, the sixth 
of twelve hours reckoned from sunrise to sunset ; tho noon- 
tide hour; specifically, the canonical hour of Bert. 

Peter went up upon the housetop to pray about the rixth 
hour. Acts x. o. 

II. ft. 1. A sixth part.— 2. In car It/ Knq. 
law, a sixth of the rents of the }*cnr, or of mov- 
ables, or both, granted or levied by way of tax. 
— 3. In music : (a) A tone an the sixth degree 
above or below a given tone, (h) The interval 
bePween any tone niul a tono on the sixth de- 
gree above or below it. (c) The harmonic com- 
bination of two tones at tho interval thus de- 
scribed. (et) In n scale, the sixth tono from tho 
bottom; the submodiant : solmiznted la. The 
trplcal interval of the rixth la that between the first and 
the sixth tones of n major peak*, which Is acoustically rep- 
resented by the ratio a :5. Such n sixth |R called majnr. A 
*lxth a half step shorter is called minor; ono t« o lialf-atcps 
shorter Is called ilitninishrd ; and one a half-ricn longer Is 
called augvxrnted, extreme, etc. Major and minor slrthH 
arc classed as consonances : other Births ns dbnonances.— 
Chord of the added sixth, in mime, a chord consisting 
of the first, second, fourth, and Birth toncR of a scale, and 

uRoaily regarded n-s ' 1 — ' — A * 

the root added. It 

the extreme sixth. 

cally arranged, there in an Interval of an extreme or aug- 
mented Birth between the upper tone and the lower. It 
has three forms — (n) the French rixth, consisting of tho 
first, second, sixth, and sharped fourth of n minor scale ; 

I (b) tlie German rixth, consist- 

— Inir of the first, third, sixth, 


Hit hath ho vsld, tho Mnlro of Bristow ... to do cnllo 
by fore hyin ... nil the Bakers of llriBtmvc, there to vn- 
dirstaud wlintc stuff they linuc of whete. And after, whnt 
ri/c they shnll hnke. English Gilds (C. E. T. S.), p. 421. 


consisting of the first. Birth, 
and sharped fourth of such a scale.— Chord Of tho sixth. 

In music, a chord consisting of a tone with lt« third and Its 
firth: It 1 b usually regarded ns simply the* first inversion 
of a triad.— Neapolitan Sixth. Sec XeajtolUan. 

Bixthly (siksth’li), ad r. [< sixth + -U/-.] In 
the sixth plncc. 

sixtieth (siks'ti-ctli), a. and v. [< JfE. "six- 
ticthe,<. AS. sixtipotha =Icel. sertugandi = Sw. 
sextionde (ef. D. zestigstc — G. sectiszigstr, scch- 
zigstc), sixtieth : a nsixty + -r//i^.] I, a. 1. 

Next in order after tho fifty-ninth: an ordinal 
numeral. — 2. Being one of sixty equal parts 
into which anything is divided. 

II. n. One of sixty equal parts. 

Sixtine (siks'tin), «. Same as .Sis tine, 
sixty (siks'ti), a. and n. [< ME. sixty, sixli, 
sexti, sextiy, < AS. sixtig, sixteg = OFries. scxtich, 
rcxUrh = AID. srstig, 1). zestig = OIIG. scliszug, 

MTIG. sclizec, srhzir, G . serhszig, scchziy = Ieel. 
sertugr, texteigr, sext/gir, mod. sextiu — few. sextin 
(ef. linn. trcdsiudstyrc ) = Goth, so ihs-t it [jus ; as 
six + -Ujt. Cf. L. sexaginta, < sex, six, + -ginta, 
short for * dccinta , tenth, < dcccm, ton.] I. a. 

Being the product of six and ton; hoing the 

stimof fifty and ten: acardinnlnuineral sixty- 

knotted guipure. See guipure. 

n. «. i. The product of six and ten; tho 
sum of fifty and ten. — 2. A symbol represent- 
ing sixty units, ns CO, LX, lx. 
slxtyfour-mo (siks'ti-for'ino), «. [An E. rend- 
ing of (Hum, prop. L. in LXI l r mo, i. e. in sexa- 
gestmo quarto: scragcsimo, abl. of sexagesimals, 
sixtieth (< sexaginta, sixty: sec sixty); quarto, 
nbl. of quartus, fourth: seo quart, quarto.'] A 
sheet of paper when regularly folded in C4 leaves 
of equal sizo: a pamphlet or hook made up of , , 

folded sheets of (H leaves, when tho eboot paper .‘htionnl oxponso incurred. 

not named, the fiimo leaf Ib Buppoued to bo 21 by 3£ 

Iuciiw, or about that size. 


size 

a score, came into the room, and I believe we shall pay 
size for it. Pepys, Diary, Sept. 4, 1GG2. 

4f. A portion allotted by chance or fate; a 
share ; a peculiar or individual allotment. 

Hast tliow wylnet by couetyse 
Worldes gode ouer syse? 

Myrc , Instructions for Parish Priests (E. E. T. S.), 

[1. 1282. 

Our size of sorrow. 

Proportion’d to our cause, must he as great 
As that which makes it. Shale,, A. and C., iv. 16. 4. 

5f. Grade of quality or importance; rank; 
class; degree; order. 

Neither was ho [Christ] served in state, his attendants 
being of the raechanick size. 

Penn , Advice to Children, iii. 
A plain sermon, for a middling or lower size of people. 

Sivift. 

6. Bate of dimension, whether linear, square, 
or solid; material proportions; relative mag- 
nitude: now the usual sense. 

iij perch era of wax then shalle lie fet, 

A-boue tho chynmd that is sett, 

In syce Ichofi from other shalle be 
The lengthe of other that men may se. 

Babecs Book(E. E. T. S.), p. 314. 
Both the cherubiras were of one measure and one size. 

1 Kl. vi. 25. 

7. One of a regularly increasing series of 
dimensions used for manufactured articles 
which aro bought road 3 r -made; specifically, 
as used by shoemakers, one third of an inch 
in length; 

There is not a size of paper in the palace large enough 
to tell you how much I esteem myself honoured in your re- 
membrances. Donne, Letters, xxxii. 

Tills calumnious disguiso was crowned and completed 
by a soft felt hat of the Tyrolese design, and several sizes 
too small. Jl. L. Stevenson, The Dynamiter, p. 08. 

8. Extent, or volumo, or magnitude in other 
respects, as of time, sound, or effort. 

And so Bhall the earth remaine fortie dayes, although 
those dayes shall bo of a larger size then these. 

Pure has, Til grim age, p. 305. 
Often shrieking undistinguish’d woe, 

In clamours of all size, both high and low. 

Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 21. 
I have over verified my friends. 

Of whom ho 'a chief, with nil the size that verity 
Would without lapsing suffer. Shak., Cor., v. 2. 18. 

9. pi. A session of a court of justice ; assizes. 
See assize , G. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

And there’s tho satin that your worship sent me, 

Will serve you at a sizes yet. 

Fletcher , Wit without Money, Hi. 4. 

10. _ An implement for measuring pearls, con- 
sisting of a number of thin leaves pierced with 
holes of different diameters, and fastened to- 
gether. Tho test is made by observing how 
many of the holes tho pearl will pass through. 
—Heroic size. Seo heroic.— Pope’s size. See popei. — 
sizes of paper. See paper. =Syn. 6. Size, Maymlude, 
Hulk, Volume. Size Is the general word for things large or 
Bniall. In ordinary discourse magnitude applies to large 
things ; but it Is nlso an cxnct word, anil is much used in 
science : as, a Btar of the fourth magnitude. Bulk sug- 
gests noticeable size, especially size rounding out Intoun- 
wlcldlness. Volume is n rather Indefinite word, arising 
from tho Idea of rolling a thing up till it attains size, 
though witli no especial suggestion of shape. Wo speak 
of tho magnitude of a calamity or of a fortune, tho IwMrof 
a halo of cctlon or of an clcphnnt, the vofmnc of smoko or 
of an nvftlnnchc. 

Abo this ycrc was an ncte of parliament for wood and size* (biz), v.; pret. and pp. sized, ppr. sizing. 
coal to keno the fullc ri/c after tho Purification of our La- Ksirc 1 ,*!.] I, trails. 1. To rcfmla' '* * ' 

die, that shall be In theyereof our Lordo M.D.xllH. that no - fa 

man shall hargalnc, sell, bryng, or conneigh of any other 
rise, to he vttcrcd or soldo, vpon naln of forfniturc. 

Fa by an, L’liron. (cd. Hits), p. 705. 

To repress Drunkenness, which tho Danes had brought 
In, he* mndo n Law, ordaining a Size, by certain Tins In tho 
3’ot, with Penalty to any that should presume to drink 
deeper than the Mark, Baler, Chronicles, p. 11 . 

2. A specified or fixed amount of food and 
drink; a ration. 

’Th not in thee 

To grudge my pleasures, to cut oif my train, 

To bandy hasty words, to scant my sizes. 

Shak., Lear, II. 4. 178. 

A Size is n portion of bread or drlnkc, !. Is n farthing, 
which Schollers In Cambridge Inuc at thelmUerlo; it is 
noted with the letterB., ns in Oxeford with tholotterQ. for 
hallo a farthing and for a farthing; and whereas they 
nay In Oxeford to Battle in tho butterie booke, i. to set 
dnwne on their names what they take in Bread, Drinkc, 

Blitter, Cheefle, Arc., bo in Cambridge they nay to Size, I. to 
net downo their quantum, i. how much they take on their 
names in tho Butterio bookc. 

Mirnhcu, Guido Into TongucB(l(J17). 

3. Hence, in university u bo, a clinrgomado for 
an extra portion of food or drink; a farthing, 
as flic former price of each portion. Tho word 
was nlso used more generally, to noto any nd- 


ble size, usually somowlmt largo. 

A . . . modern virtuoso, finding such a machine alto- 
gether unwieldy mid useless, . . . invented thntrizca&fc in- 
struraent which is now in use. Addison, Tatler, No. 220. 

p lillani Wotton, B. D has written a good sizeable 

volume against n friend of your governor. 

Sicift, Tale of a Tub, Dcd. 
sizal (siz'al), a. Snmo ns Sisal hemp. See 
henequen. 

sizar (si'znr), n. [Also sizer; < size \ an allow- 
ance of provisions, + -or 1 for -cr 1 .] At tho 
University of Cambridge, or at Trinity College, 
Dublin^ an undergraduate student who, in con- 
sideration of his comparative poverty, usually 
receives freo commons. Compare servitor (c). 

The distinction between prnBloncrs and sizers is by no 
means considerable. , . . Nothing Is more common than 
to sec pensioners and riser* taking sweet counsel together, 
and wnlking arm in arm to St. Mary's as friends. 

Gradmad Cantabrigiam (1824). 
Th * ' rizar* paid nothing for food and tuition, and very 
little for lodging; but they had to perform Romo menial 
services from which they hnvo long been relieved. Thoy 
swept tho court: they carried up the dinner to tho fcl- 
low s* table, and changed the plntcB and poured out the nlo 
of the rulers of the society. Macaulay, Oliver Goldsmith. 


Stznrs arc generally Students of limited means. They 
usually have their commons free, and receive various 
emoluments. Cambridge University Cafendar, p. 5. 

as nsuhdnmlnonttriad wjthn sixth from Bizatship (si'zlir-Bhip), It. [< sizar + -ship.) 
Its derivation is disputed.— Chord of The position, rank, or privileges of a sizar. 

:tb. In inttxic, a chord In which, ns tvp|. , . ' 1 

— * ‘ • -* * rululc Schools, where tho sons of tho lower classes wait- 

ed on the sons of the upper classes, and received certain 
benefits (In food, clothes, and Instruction) from them in 
return. In fact the sizars hips In our modem colleges np- 
pcar to bo n modified continuation of this ancient system. 

O'Curry, Ancient Irish, I. Iv. 

5= «"<! »l ,r, rpc.l iourtli Of'sacii a size 1 (six). "■ [Enrly mod. E. nlso sisc : < ME. 
- -(<■> tlie .Italian nxtli, X , JCC< ],y nplieresis from assise, asisc, 

nllownnco; lionco, gouonilly, measure, mnf;ui- 
tudo: seo assize.] 1. A fixed rate regulating 
the weight, mensuro, price, or proportion of any 
article, especially food or drink; a stnndard. 
See assize, 2. 


I crew weary ot stnyliiRwttli Sir Williams both, amt the 

oro for that my Lady Batten and her crew, at least hnlf 


) regulate the weight, 
measure, extent, valuo, etc., of; fix tho rate or 
standard of; assize. 

Tho Coynes which they had wore cither of brassc, or else 
Iron rliifrs sized ot a ccrtaino walght, which they used for 
their monies. 

J. Speed, Hist. Great Britain (ed. 1050), p. 109. 

There was nlso a statute for the dlspcratnc of the stan- 
dard of tho Exchequer throughout England, thereby to 
size weights nnd measures ; and two or three more of lesse 
Importance. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 101. 

2. At Cambridge and other universities, to ob- 
tain (food or drink) in extra portions at afixed 
rate of charge; henco, in general, to buy at a 
fixed rate ; purchnso. 

Drinking collcgo tap-lash . . . will let them hnvo no 
more learning than they size, nor a drop of wit more than 
tho butler sets on Ihclr beads. 

Itandolph, Aristippus (Works, cd. Hazlitt, 1875, p. 14 ). 

When they como into town after commons, they may bo 
allowed to size a meal at tlie kitchen. 

Ban s of Harvard College (1708), p. SO (quoted In College 
(Words and Customs, p. 428). 

At tlie close of each quarter tlie Butler Bhnll mnko up 
bis bill against each studont, in which every nrtlcle sized 
or taken up by him at thu Buttery shall bo particularly 
charged. 

Bates of Vale College (1811), p. 81 (quoted in College Words 
[nnd Customs, p. 42S). 

3. To supply with sizes; henco, to fill orotlior- 
wiso affect by sizos or portions. 



size 

To size your belly out with shoulder fees. 

With rumps and kidnies. 

Beau, and FI., Wit at Several Weapons, ii. 1. 

4. To rate ; rank. 

With proctors and with testers grave 
Our bail ills you may size. 

Randolph , Townsmen’s Petition of Cambridge. 

5. To estimato or ascertain the size of; mea- 
sure ; lienee, by extension, to arrange in groups 
or ranks according to dimensions. 

Tickled Hams and Shoulders shall berizer? when packed, 
and the green weights and date of packing shall also be 
marked on each package. 

New York Produce Exchange Report, 1SS3-0, p. IBS. 

6. To separate or sort according to size. Spe- 
cifically — (a) In mining, to classify or separnto accord- 
ing to size, ns particles of crushed or stamped ore and 
veinstone. See sizing 1, 3. ( b ) To graduate the length of 
(a fishing-line) to the depth of water: as, to size a lino 
(to haul a hand-line from the bottom till the books clear). 
[Gloucester, Massachusetts,! — To size up, to tako the 
size or measure of ; consider thoroughly In order to form 
an opinion of; lienee, to consider; regard: as, to size a 
person tip ns dishonest. [Colloq., U. S.j 

We had to size up our fellow legislators, to find out their 
past history and present character and associates. 

The Century, XXIX. 821. 
ii. intrans. At Cambridge and other univer- 
sities, to giro an order (for food or drink) over 
and above the usual commons: generally with 
for. Comparo bat tell. 

Soup, pastry, and cheese can he sized /or — that Is, 
brought in portions to Individuals at an extra charge. 

C. A. Briefed , English University, p. 35. 
To size upon!, to order extra food at the charge of. 

If anyone shall size ujton another, lieshnll he fined n 
Shilling, and pay the Damage ; and every Freshman sent 
[for victuals] must declare that lie who sends him Is the 
only Person to he charged. 

Laics of Yale College (177 -1), p. 10 (quoted in Collego Words 
[ami Custom", p. 423). 

size 2 (slz), n. [Early mod. E. also si sc, apse ; 
< ME. site, sysc, sizo (= It. sisa, assisa, size), 
prob. another use (prob. also in OF., but not 
found) of si sc, assise , measure, etc., < OF. assise, 
allowance, measure, etc. : see assize. Cf. size*.] 

1. A gelatinous wash used by painters, by 
paper-manufacturers, ami in many industrial 
arts. It Is made of the shreds and parings of leather, 
parchment, or vellum, boiled in water and purified ; also 
from common glue, from potatoes, and from scraps and 
clippings of bides, horns hoofs, etc. The finest Is made 
in Kus"in from sturgeons’ sounds or nir-hlndders, mid 
is known as isinglass. That used for writing-paper is 
made of gelatin prepared from leather and parchment 
clippings. A clear solution of Isinglass Is used for sizing 
plate-paper intended to receive Impressions in color. For 
printing-papers the usual size Is a compound of alum and 
resin dissolved In a solution of soda, and combined with 
potato-starch. Starch alone Is also used ns a sire. E. It. 
Knight. 

2. A material resembling size, but of different 
origin, and used for its tenacity as a prepara- 
tion for gilding and the like. 

Sysc, for bokys lymynyngc (rise colour). 

Prompt. Parr., p. 4W1. 

3. A glutinous printing-ink made to receive 
and retain the bronze-powder of gold or silver 
which is dusted on it. — 4. In physiol., tho huffy 
coat observed on the surface of coagulated 
blood in certain conditions. — 5. In hr i cl; m ak- 
in rj, plasticity, as of the clay before burning. 

size 2 (slz), r. /. ; pret. and pp. sized, ppr. sizing. 
[Enrly mod. E. also sise ; < size-, ».] 1 . To cover 
with size; prepnro with size; stiffen by means 
of size. 

Wo shall speak of the use of eacli of the said four Gums 
rather when we treat of Siring and Stiffening than now, 
In a Discourse of Dying. 

Sir W. Petty, Up. Sprat’s Hist. Royal Soc., p. 291. 

2. To smear over with any substance acting 
like size: occurring chiefly in compounds. 

O’er -sized w Ith coagulate gore. Shak., Hamlet, 11. 2. 4 SI. 
The ldood-*i?ftf Held. 

Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, 1. 1. 

3. To render plastic: said of clay. 

It is necc«°ary to grind the same clay through the pug- 
mill several times, the first thing In the morning, before 
it comes to the proper degree of plasticity for molding; 
this operation Is called sizing the clay. 

C. T. Davis, ] tricks and Tiles, p. 113. 

size 3 , n. Same ns si cel. 
sizeable, a. See sizable. 
size-cue (slz'ku), v. In university use, the 
cuo or symbol for tho vftluo of a size, ns en- 
tered in the buttery-books. See size*-, a., 2, and 
cue 2 , 2. 

sized 1 (ftizd), a. [< size* + -cd*.] ITnving a 
particular bize, magnitude, extent, proportions, 
etc.: occurring usually in compounds: as, fnir- 
sized, middle-.v/ced, etc. 

As my love Is sized, my fear Is so; 

Where love is great, the Hltlest doubts arc fear. 

Shak., Hamlet, III. 2. 160. 
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A well-sized and useful volume might be compiled and 
published annually, containing the incorrect expressions, 
atul omitting the opinions, of our booksellers’ boys, the 
reviewers. Landor, Iniag. Conv., Southey and Porson, I. 

sized 2 (sizd), p. a. [< size 2 4- -cd 2 .] Having 
size in its composition; covered or washed with 
size. — Hard-sized, noting paper which has a thick coat 
of size.— Machine-sized paper. See paper.— Slack- 
sized, noting paper that has not enough of Bize. — Soft- 
sized. Same as slack-sized . — Sour-sized, noting imper- 
fect paper on which tho size has fermented and soured, 
sizel, it. Same as scisscl. 
sizer (si'zfcr), n. [< size 1 4- -cr*.] If. An obso- 
lete form of sizar. — 2. An instrument or con- 
trivance of perforated plates, wirework, etc., 
for sorting articles of varying sizes; a kind of 
gage! ns, a coffee -sizer; a bullct-s/rcr, which 
has holes to determine the size of bullets, 
size-roll (slz'rol), n. 1 . A small pieco of parch- 
ment added to a roll or record. — 2. In tho 
Britisli army, a list containing the names of 
all tho men belonging to a troop or company, 
with tho height or stuturo of each specifically 
marked. Farrow. 

size-stick (siz'stik), n. A measuring-stick used 
by shoemakers to ascertain tho length of the 
foot, etc. 

size-time (slz'tim), n. Tlio time when nssizes 
aro held. Compare sizel, v., 0. 

Our drowning scap’d, moro danger was ensuing ; 

Twns size time there, and hnnglng was a brewing. 

John Taylor, Works (1030), II. 14. (IlnUiiccIl.) 

siziness (si'zi-ncs), »/. The stato or quality of 
being sizy; glutinousncss; viscosity. 

Cold was capable of producing a siziness and viscosity 
in the blood. Arbuthnot, Diet, iv. 

sizing 1 (si'zing), ti. [Verbal n. of sizel, *•,] i. 
Any net or process indicated hv size*, r. — 2. 
Specifically, in university use: («) An order 
for extra food or drink from the buttery. 

I know what belongs to sizing, and have answered to my 
cue In mydu)s; I am free of the whole university; I com- 
menced with no worse than his majestj’s footmen. 

Shirley, Witty Fair One, Iv. 2. 

(b) Any nrtiele so ordered; n size. 

We were allowed at dinner a cue of beer, which was a 
half-pint, nnd a sizing of bread, which 1 cannot describe to 
you. It was quite Hitllclent for one dinner. 

Peirce, lllst. Hnnard University, p. 210. 

3. In minimi, sorting tin* crushed or stamped 
ores into grains of various sizes, in order that a 
more perfect separation of the various mineral 
and metalliferous substanees of which the ore* 
is made up may afterward be effected by the use 
of such ore-dressing or separating apparatus 
as maybe considered suitable for the purpose. 
The most commonly employed form of sizing apparatus Is 
the trommel, a revolving cylindrical sieve, used single or 
in various combinations. There are various other ma- 
chines for sizing or classifying ores; among them are the 
pointed Imx (also called pyramidal tux z nnd sjntzkastrn\ 
the labyrinth, the Engl* trough, the Thlrlnn washer, 
the Doit classifier, the siphon separator, etc. The laby- 
rinth Is the oldest form, but Is now much less Important 
than It formerly was. See la him nth, [>, and jxrinted box 
(under panted).— Slzing-boll, a bell rung when the bill of 
sizings which may be ordered Is posted.— Sizing-party, 
n supner-narty where each person orders nnd pays for 
what he likes — To put out of sizing, to punish (a pen- 
sioner) by depriving him of the privilege of ordering extra 
delicacies. 

sizing 2 (si'zing), n. [Verbal n. of size-, r.] 1. 
Tho act or prot-oss of Applying size or prepar- 
ing with size. — 2. Size prepared for use in 
any mechanical trade.— Animal sizing, a dissolved 
animal glue used for the best writing-papers. — Rosin 
Sizing, a siring composed of n mixture of rosin nnd soda, 
sizy (si'zi), a. [< sizt- + -i/l.] Containing, con- 
sisting of, or resembling size; glutinous; thick 
ami viscous; ropy; having the adhesiveness of 
size. 

The blood let the first time fiorhl; after n second time 
sizy. Arbuthnot, Diet, Iv. 

Bizygium, n. See syzyyium. 
sizz (siz), r, i. [An imitative vnr. of sis si. Cf. 
hizz, hiss.'] To hiss ; sizzle ; noting a hiss some- 
what resembling a buzz. 

Mention has been made . . . of n peculiar “singing" or 
rather “ sizzing ” noise on tho wire. Nature, XI.1I. 505. 

sizzen (siz'n), r. i. [Cf. sizz.] To hiss. Haiti- 
icell. [Prov. Eng.l 

sizzersf, w. An old spelling of scissors. 
sizzing(siz'ing), ». [Verbal n. of; <izz,v.] Yeast; 
barm. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Tt behnveth my wits to work c like barme, alias yeast, 
alias sizing, nllas rising, Lgly, Mother Roinble, II. 1. 

Sizzing: Yeast or Darin, . . . from the sound Deer or 
Ale makes in working. Ray, Eng. Wouls, p. 113. 

sizzle (siz'l), r.; pret. and pp. sizzled, ppr. siz- 
zling. [A freq. of sizz, like sissle, freq. of sissl.] 
I. intrans. 1. To mako a hissing or sputtering 


sound, as a liquid when effervescing or acted 
on diroctly by heat ; make a sound as of frying. 

From the ends of the w’ood the sap fries nnd drips on the 
sizzling coals below, nnd flies off in angry steam. 

S. Judd, Margaret. 
The sizzling embers of the fire having about given up 
tho ghost after a fruitless struggle with the steady down- 
pour. T. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXV. 804. 

2. To dry and shrivel up with hissing by the 
action of lire. Forby. [Provincial or colloq.] 

3. To bo very hot, as if hissing or shriveling. 
[Colloq.] 


We sat, without coats or waistcoats, under the sizzling 
leather roof of our tarantas, fanning ourselves with our 
hats. The Century, XX XV 1. 307. 

II. Irons. To «lry or 1mm with or as if with 
a hissing sound: sometimes followed by vjp. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Sizzle. ... I have heard tho word thus used — “If we 
heen’t rain In another week we shall be all sizzled up." 
This evidently incant burnt up. 

Sloor, Suffolk Words, p. 351. 
sizzle (siz'l), n. [< sizzle, v.] 1. A hissing or 
sputtering sound. [Provincial or colloq.] — 2. 
Extreme hentj ns of a summer day. [Colloq.] 
sizzling (siz'hng), v. [Verbal n. of sizzle, r.] 
A hissing or sputtering. 


in 


Sometimes the Bounds resembled the sizzling* ot a flight 
of electric sparks. Harper's Mag., LXX. 220. 

S.J. An abbreviation of Society of Jesus. 
S-joint (es'joint), n. A mode of joining two sur- 
faces by means of a strip with a 
double bend, shaped in cross-sec- 
tion like the letter S; also, a 
joint so made. K. II. Knight. 
sk-. For Middle English and early 
modern English words so begin- 
ning, not entered below, see sc-. 
skaadle, a. and m. See scaddlc " s-joint. 
and sea the! . 

skaffautt, skaffoldt, n. Obsolete forms of scaf- 
fold. 

stag (skng), n. Same as skeg*. 
skail, r. A Scotch form of scale*. 
skain, n. See skein* , skcaifi. 
skainsmatet, n. [Formation uncertain; ex- 
plained ns (f?) < ska in’s, poss. of skain*, skein 
(“as if associated in winding yarn'’), or ( b ) < 
skaiu’s, poss. of skain ”, skeau ", a dagger (“ns 
if a brother in arms”), 4- mate*. The word is 
found but once; it is put in the mouth of an old 
nurse whose speech is not precise; and the sense 
is hardly capable of exact definition.] A roaring 
or swaggering companion ( ?). See etymology. 


Scurvy knave! I am none of his flirt-gills; I am none of 
Ills skains-inate*. Shak., R. and J., 11. 4. 102. 

skair. a. and r. A Scotch form of scare*. 
Bkaith, n. and »*. See scathe. 
skald 1 t f r. and n. Same ns scald*. 

Bkald 2 , n. See scald*. 

skalkt, n. See shall:. 

skallt, n. An obsolete form of scall. 

skalpt, n. See scalp*. 

skart. See scare*, sear*, sear-. 

skareh r. See scare*. 

skarlott, skarlettt, ». See scarlet. 

skart. Same ns scarf*, scarf*, scarf*. 

skatt, n. See seat*. 

skate 1 (skat), ii. [Formerly also scatc; < ME. 
sea tc, schatc, < Icel. Nonv. skata , a skate; of. Ir. 
Gael, syat, a skate (< E.) ; whether these forms 
are < lAj.sqnatus.lj.squatina.n kind of shark, tlio 
angel-fish, is not clear.] A raioid or batoid pla- 
giostonious fisli of the family Haiidte and genus 
Jlaia ; a kind of ray. All skntes arc rays, but all rays 
are not called 
rkater, this name 
being applied 
chiefly to certain 
small rays of the 
restricted genus 
Jlaia, of both Eu- 
rope nnd Ameri- 
ca. The common 
blue or gray 
skate or ray of 
the Drltish coast 
Is Rail i bat in, of 
a somewhat loz- 
enge-shaped fig- 
ure, and rather 
long tall, with 
some flu-like ex- 
pansions near its 
end, ns well ns 
prominent clasp- 
era and other 
processes at the 
root. Other 
skates of Rrltish 
waters are the 
long-nosed nnd 
sharp-nosed, and 

tho thombnek. Barn-door Skate (Raut Itevisi. 




state 

On the Atlantic coast of North America the common little 
skate, a foot or two long, Is it. crinacca, sometimes called 
tobacco-box. The big skate or ocellated ray is li. ocellata, 
ueaily 2 feet; the starry skate, 11. radiata, of medium 
size, is found on both coasts; if. eglanteria is the brier- 
skate, medium-sized, and not common. The largest Is the 
barn-door skato, if. Ircvis, about 4 feet long. The com- 
mon skate of the Fnciflc side is if. binoculata, and several 
others occur on the same coast. Some of these Ashes are 
edible, and, on the continent of Europe, even esteemed. 
Their egg-cases (skate-barrows) are curious objects. See 
nlo cuts under Elasmobranchii, mermaid's-purse, and my. 
—Burton skate, Haiti alba or marginata. (Prov. Eng.] — 
Shagreen skate. See .shagreen. 
skate- fskfit), n. [Formerly also scate ; a later 
form, assumed as the sing, ol* the supposed pi. 
ska 4 * s aKo vrittoii skeatts, schccts, the proper 
sir*".. < 1). seltaoU, pi. schaatscn , earlier srhact- 
->• n. (srhnatsrijdcr, a 1 skate-rider, J ska- 

t< r) (<*£. D..n. shoitr, a skate, < D. or E.); a later 
use of OP. and OFIera. schactsc , a high-heoled 
shoo. > or. (vch arc, cschassc, F. cchassc , a stilt, 
tr^s‘Io, JlkwAfifl, scatia, a stilt: seo switches. 
Cf. feed. Mcgffir, * ice-bones, ’ shin-bonos of 
sheep used for skates ; and see skee, slid .] A 
contrivance for enabling a person to glide 
swiftly ou ice, consisting of a steel runner fixed 



A. view nf American club-skate : n. bottom of the skate with 
rnnner rem-ve*i. runner; b. heel-plate: r, sole-plate; d , riveting 
l«y which the n-uner is attached to ttic heel- nml salcflates; t.t, 
clan>i>s which cr«p the **>le when they ore drawn rearward hr the 
action r f the timed «lot j/tipon pins fixed fintily in the solc-pl.de. 
Both these clamps are pitoteU ut their rear extremities to a biri-, 
connect* J by a winded adjusting-screw h to a collar i, which is pilot- 
ed to the heel dampy,* k, spur which engages the front part of the 
heel when the lieel-d >n p is drawn forward; /.toggle- Icier, by which 
the xole-ctanip? are drawn rearward and the heel-damp forward sim- 
ultaneously. In It this lever Is shown turned out; to clamp the skate 
to the shoe, it is pre"e<J inward under the sole out of sight. C Is n 
roller-skate, m wmch a plate with roller* replaces the runner. 

either to .1 wooden polo provided with straps 
and liuckles, or to a light iron or steel frame- 
work haring adjustable clnraps or other inenns 
of attachment to a shoe or hoot. Seo roller- 
skate. 

To my bool Sandwich's, to Mr. Moore : nnd then over 
the Parke, where 1 Hr-*. In my life. It being n great frost, 
did see people rlidiny with their fictile, which la a very 
pretty art. 7V;o/-, biary, Dec. 1, 1G62. 

The Canal nnd Iln-nniond'n Pond full of the rabble Blld* 
inn, and with of to'". If ynii know what those nre. 

A'inVf, Journal to Stella, Jan, 31, 1711. 

Skate 2 (skat), r. 1 . ; ]iret. and pp. slated, ppr. 
skating. [< skat'-, ».] To glide over ice and 
snow on skates. 

Rihvln Morris, . . . 

Who taurht me how to s5 -ate, to row, to swim. 

Tennyto a, IMwIn Morris. 

skate-barrow (skfit'bar'o), «. Tiio peculiar 
egg-ease of a skate, ray, or other batoid fish, 
resembling a hand-barrow in shape; a sea- 
purse; a mcrmaitl’s-purso. See out under uier- 
mnUTs-pursc. 

Skater (skii'U-r), u. [< skate- + -cr 1 .] 1. Ono 
who skates. 

Careful of my motion, 

Like the tl-alcr on Ico that hardly beam him, 

Tennynm, Cxpcr. In Quantity, Ilendecasyllahlce, 

2. Ono of many different aquatic hoteroptorous 
insects with long legs which glido over the sur- 
face of water as if skating, as Ucrrid.v or Jhj- 
drokalidtr, etc. 

skate-sucker (skiit'snk'ir), it. Samo as sea- 
leech . 

skating (ska'ting), «. [Verbal n. of skated, it.] 
The oxcrciso or art of moving on skates. 

I cannot by any means ascertain at what time skating 
made Its first appearance tu England, hut we find somo 
traces of sucli an cxerclso In tho thirteenth century. 

Strutt, Sports nnd Pastimes, p. 153. 

skating-rink (ska'ting-iingk), n. Seo rink*. 
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skatol (skat'd), 11 . [< Or. crop (gen. asard;), 
dung, dirt, 4- -ol.') A crystalline volatile ni- 
trogenous principle, CgH 5 (CH 3 )NH, having 
an intense feeal odor, produced in the putre- 
factive changes which take place in the intes- 
tines. , 

skavelt, n. [Appar. a var. of shovel (AS. scojl).) 
A shovel. 

Sharpe cutting spade for the deuiding of mow. 

With skuppet and skauol that marshmen alow. 

Titsscr, Husbandry, p. 3S. (Davies.) 

skavie, n. Samo ns shavic. 

skaw (ska), it. [Also scats; led. skagi, a low 
cape or ness, < skaga, jut out, project. Cf. Dan. 
Skagnt, tho northern part of Jutland, Skagcr 
Hack, the water between Jutland and Norway.] 
A promontory. 

A child might travel with a purse ot gold from Sum- 
lnirgh-head to the Scow ut Unst, and no soul \yould injure 
him. Scott, rirate, viii. 

Tile w’lnd failed us. 

And with n sudden Haw 
Came round tho gusty Skmc. 

Longfellow, Skeleton in Armor. 

skaylesf (skftlz), V. [Also skailcs, skalcs; cf. 
Ingles, appar. tho samo gamo: see kail*.) A 
game played with pins nnd bails, something 
like ninepins or skittles. 

AUofn, a play called nine pins or keelcs, or ekailes. 

Florio (1593). 

skean 1 , n. See skein 1. 

skean 2 (skun), «. [Also slain, skeen, skcnc, for- 
merly skein, skcanc, skaync, skcyit, skeync; < Ir. 
Gael, sgian, a knifo, = W. ysgicn, a simitar, 
slicor; of. w. ysgi, a cutting off, a parer; prob. 
< V ski (h. scindcrc, pret. scidi), cut: see scis- 
sion, schism.) A dagger; specifically, an an- 
cient form of dagger found in Ireland, usually 



Sleans.— Prom ipedmcn* In the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Acmlemy, Dublin. 

of bronze, double-edged, and more or less leaf- 
shaped, and thus distinguished from tho differ- 
ent forms of tho seax, or broad-backed knife. 

Duryng this nlego arrived at ITnrflcw the Lord or Kyl- 
mniiie In Ireland, with a band of xvj. hundreth Iryshmen, 
armed In mnylo with dnrtcs nml skaync *, after the rnnner 
of their countrcy. Hall, Henry V., f. 28. (Ilalliicdl.) 

The fraudulent Baxons under tlielr Inn" Cassocks lmd 
short Skeync* hidden, with which, upon a Watchword 
given, they set upon the Brltnfns. and of their unnrm'd 
Nobility slew three, some Bay five hundred. 

Dalcr, Chronicles, p. 4. 

skean-dhu (sken'dd), n. [< Gael, sgian duhh , 
black knifo : sgian, knife (see skean 2 ) ; duhh, 
black.] A knifo used by tho Scottish High- 
landers; tho knifo which, when tho Highland 
costumo is worn, is stuck in tho stocking. 

Young Purward . , . drew from his pouch that most 
necessary implement of a Highlander or woodsman, the 
trusty enedhu, and . . . cut the rope nsunder. 

Stall, Quentin Dunvard, vl. 

skearfcj p. a. A dialectal form of scared , past 
participle of scared. 

skeary, skeery (sker'i), a. A dialectal form of 
scary K 

It Is not to he man'clcd at that amidst such a pinco as 
this, for tho first time visited, the horses wero a Httlo 
tkeary. IL D. Hlackvxore, Lorna Poonc, llx. 

skeatest, n» pi. Seo skate' 2 . 

skedaddle (sko-dad'l), v . ; pret. and pp. ske- 
daddled, ppr. skedaddling. [Of obscure provin- 
cial origin, It has been variously referred to ft 
Scand. source, to Celtic, and oven to Gr. aut- 
Sawi'vai, scatter; but tlio word is obviously of 
a free and popular type, with a froq. termina- 
tion Ac; it may liavo beon based ou tho earlier 
form of shed 1 (AS. scendan), pom*, etc.: seo 
shcdl.] I. trans. To spill j scatter. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 


skeer-devil 

The Times remarked on the word [skedaddle}, and Lord 
IHH wrote to prove that it was excellent Scotch. The 
Americans only misapply the word, which means, in Bum- 
fries, “to spill"— milkmaids, for example, saying, “You 
are skedaddling all that milk." 

Holton , Slang Dictionary, p. 202. 

“Why," they [my English friends] exclaimed, “we used 
to live in Lancashire, and heard skedaddle every day of 
our lives. It means to scatter, or drop in a scattering 
way. If you run with a basket of potatoes or apples, and 
keep spilling some of them in an irregular way along the 
path, you are said to skedaddle them. Or if you carry a 
tumbler lull of milk up-stairs, and whatDe Quincey would 
call the ‘ titubatlon ’ of your gait causes a row of drops of 
milk on the stair-carpet to mark your upward course, . . . 
you arc said to have skedaddled tho milk.” 

The Atlantic , XL. 234. 

. ii. intrans. To betake one’s self hastily to 
flight; run away; scamper off, as through fear 
or in panic. [Golloq. and ludicrous.] 

A Bpecial Government train, with n messenger, passed 
through here to-night. Western troops are expectedhourly. 
Rebel skedaddling is the next thing on the programme. 

Hew York Tribune, War Correspondence, May 27, 1862. 
skedaddle (sko-dad'l), 71. [< skedaddle, v.) A 

hasty, disorderly flight. [Colloq. and ludi- 
crous.] 

Their noisy drums lmd ceased, nnd suddenly I perceived 
a general skedaddle, ns those upon our right Hank started 
oil in full speed. Sir S. Baker, Ismallia, p. 211. (Bartlett.) 

skee (sk§), ji. [Also ski; < Dan. ski = Norw. ski, 
skid, skida = Sw. slid, < Icel. skidh, a snow-shoe, 
prop, a billet of wood, = E. shidc: see shidc, and 
cf. skid 1 ; skidder.) A wooden runner, of tough 
wood, from five to ten feet long, an inch or an 
inch and a half thick at the middle, but thinner 
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Sice. 

a, profile view; b, view from above. 

toward tho ends, an inch wider than tho shoe 
of tho user, nnd turned up in a curve at the 
front. Skees arc secured, one to each foot, in such a way 
na to be easily cast off in case of accident, and are used 
for sliding down a declivity or as a substitute for snow- 
shoes. 

Ski, then, as will have been nlrcndy gathered, nre long 
narrow strips of wood, those used in Norway being from 
three to four Inches in breadth, eight feet more or less In 
length, one Inch in thickness at the centre under the foot, 
ami bevelling off to about a quarter of an inch at either 
end. In front they are curved upwards and pointed, and 
they nro sometimes a little turned up at the back end too. 

tfansen, First Crossing of Greenland, I, 76. 

skee (ske), t». i. [< skee , «.] To slide on skees. 
skeed (sked), n. Samo ns skid 1 . 
skeel (skel), n. [Also (Sc.) skcil, skcill, early 
mod. E. also skcclc, ska ill, skill, skcll; < ME. 
skclc, < Icel. s7xjd1a, a pail, bucket.] 1. A shal- 
low wooden vessel. 

Bumcs berando tho tho bredcs vpon brodo skcles, 

That were of sylucrcn sy 3 t & eeerved ther-wyth. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), II. 1405. 

2. A shallow wooden vessel used for holding 
milk; also, a milking-pail. 

SkecU— arc brond shallow vessels, principally for the 
uso of setting milk In, to stand for cream ; made In the 
tub manner— from eighteen inches to two feetand n half 
diameter; and from Ilvo to seven inches deep. 

Marshall, Rural Economy, p. 209. (Jamieson.) 

Tho Yorkshire skeel with one handle is described as a 
milking pail. 

Marshall, Rural Economy, p. 20. (Jamieson.) 

3. A tub used in washing. 

[Prov. Eng. or Scotch in all uses.] 
skeelduck (skdl'duk), n. Same as shcldtick, 
sheldrake. [Scotch.] 

skeelgoose (skol'gds), n. Same as shcldtick , 
sheldrake . [Scotch.] 

skeeling (sko'ling), n. [An unassibilated vari- 
ant of shcaling!.] 1. Ashed; an outhouse; a 
shoaling. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. Tlio inner part of 
a barn or garret where tho slope of tho roof 
comes. Malliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
skeely 1 (sko'li), a. [< skeel 2 -P-//1.] Sldlf ul ; in- 
telligent; experienced. [Scotch.] 

O where will I get a skeely skipper 
To sail tills new ship of mine? 

Sir Patrick Spcns (Child's BnllndP, III. 162). 

Sho was a Kind woman, nnd seemed skeely nbont horned 
beasts. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothinn, xxviii. 

skeely 2 (sko'li), r. i . Samo as skclly 1 . 
skeen (sken). Another spoiling of 
skeer (sker), v. and n. A dialectal form of 
scare i. 

skee-race (sko'ras), n. A race upon skees, 

Properly speaking, n skec-racc is not a race— not a test 
of speed, but a test of skill. 

If. If. fioyesen, In St. Nicholas, X. 810. 

skeer-devil (sker'd^wn),??. -The swift, Cypschts 
ajnts: so called from its skimming flight.. Also 



skeer-devil 

swing-devil. Soe cut under Cypschis. [Prov. 
Eng.'] 

skee-runner (sko'rurE'tr), «. A person travel- 
ing on skees. 

In almost every valley in the interior of Norway there 
are skec-runners who, in consequence of this constant 
competition, have attained n skill which would seem al- 
most incredible. 27. II, Boycscn, in St. Nicholas, X. 311. 

skee-running (ske'run'mg), n. Tho act, prac- 
tice, or art of traveling on skoos; skecing. 
skeery, a. Seo skeary. 

skeesicks (ske'ziks), «. [Origin obscuro.] A 
mean, contemptible fellow; a rascal: ofton ap- 
plied, liko rogue and rascal, as a term of ondcar-- 
mont to children. Bartlett. [Westorn U. S.] 

Tliar ain’t nobotly but him within ten mllo of tlio fihnnty, 
and that nr’ . . . old skeesicks knows it. 

Bret Ilartc, Higgles. 

skeettf. a. [ME., also skctc,sket, < Icol. shjvlr, 
swift, iloot, < sl.Jota, shoot: soo shoot.'] 1. Swift; 
fleet. 

This Askathcs, the sknthill, had Act sones tlire. 

Destruction of Troy E. T. S.), 1 . 13134. 
2. Kcon; bold; bravo. 

skeetif, adr. [ME., also skctc; < sheet 1 , a.] 
Swiftly; quickly. 

A steede ther was sadelcd smerlely and si ret. 

Talc of Qamclyn, 1. 185. 

Thenne nscryed tliay [tho sailors] liym (Jonah] rkele, 
asked fnl londo, 

“What the dcucl lints thou don, doted wreck?" 

A Uitcrativc Poems (e d. Morris), iii. 105. 

skeet 2 (skot), ». [Prob., like shale 1 , nit. < AS. 
scrota, a trout, < scciitan, shoot: sco shoot.] The 
pollnck. [Local, Eng.] 

skeet 2 (skot), >i. [Origin obscure.] A scoop. 
Specifically — (a) A 6coop used in bleaching linen. Wright. 
(6) Xaut., n sort of long scoop used to wet the decks mid 
sides of a ship in order to keep (item cool, nnd to prevent 
them from splitting hy tho licnt of tho sun. It Is also 
employed In small vessels lo wot the sails, In order to ren- 
der them more cillcacious in light breezes. 
skeet 1 , i. A dialectal form of scoot. 
skeeter (sko'tOr), n. [A dial, reduction of tnos- 
ejuito.] A mosquito. [Low, U. S.] 

law, Miss Fccly whin ! — Wouldn't kill a fleeter. 

It. It. Stotce, Undo Tom's Cabin, xx. 

skeg 1 (skeg), ». [Also slug; < Icol. skegg, a 
beard, tho bonk or cutwater of a ship; cf. D. 
schcggc, knee (in technical use): soo shag 1 .] 1. 
The stump of n branch. HaUitrcU. [l’rov. 
Eng.]— 2. A wooden peg. — 3. The after purl 
of n ship's keel; also, a heavy inctnl projection 
abaft a ship's keel for tho support of u balance- 
rudder. See cut under balance-rudder. 
skeg 2 (skeg), it. [Origin uncertain.] 1. A 
kind of wild plum, 1'rtmus sninosa or/’, insititia. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Sonnet, n sloe, a /ley, a bullcis. Ftorio (1GU), p. MS, 
That kind of peaches or abrlcotrs which bee called 
tnbcrcs love better to be grnlled either upon a tie] or 
witd plumb Btocke, or quince. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvll. 10. 
2. The yellow iris, Iris I’scntlacorns. Britten 
and Holland, Eng. Plant Names. [Prov. Eng.] 
— 3. pi. A kind of oats. Imp. Did. 
skegger (skeg'i'r), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
salmon of tho first year; a smolt. 

I.Ittlc salmons, called llryorrs, nro bred of such sick sal- 
mon, that might not go to the sea. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, 
skegshore (skeg'shor), n. In ship-building, 
one of tho several pieces of plank put up end- 
wise undor tho skog of a heavy- ship, to steady 
her after part a littlo at the momont of launch- 
ing. 

skoigh, a. and n. A Scotch form of shy 1 . 
skeil, skeill, ti. See skccl 1 . 
skein 1 (skftn), n. [Also skain, skean (in tho 
last spelling also pron." sken); early mod. 
E. skeync, < ME. skcync (of. OF. cscagne, F. 
ecagnc (ML. scagna), a skein of thread, etc.) ; 

< ir. sgainne, a skein, cluo, also a fissure, 
flaw, cf. Gaol, sgeinnidh, flax or hemp, thread, 
small twine, appar. orig. ‘something broken 
off or split off,’ honeo a pieco or portion, < Ir. 
Gael, sgain, split, clcavo, rend, burst.] 1. 
A fixed length of any thread or yam of sill:, 
wool, linen, or eotton, doubled again nnd again 
aud knotted. The weight of n skein Is generally de- 
termined so thnt the number of skeins In n given quan- 
tity of thread can he estimated by the weight, braid, 
binding, etc., arc sometimes, though more rarely, sold In 
skeins. 

Skcync, of threde. Filipulum. Prompt. Pare., p. 4fi7. 
God winds us oil the skein, thnt he inny weave us up 
Into the wholo piece. Donne, .Sermons, xl. 

2. A flight or company: said of cortnin wild 
fowl, ns geeso or ducks’. 
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The curs ran into them as a falcon docs into a skein of 
ducks. Kingsley, Hypatia, xii. 

Of Geese, a “ string ” or ‘‘skein," when flying. 

jr. IF. Greener, The Gun, p. 633. 

3. A shaved split of osier used in wickerwork. 
E.JI. Knight. — 4. In a vehicle, tho iron head or 
thimblo upon the end of a wooden axlotroe, in- 
clusive of tho straps by which it is attached to 
tho axle, and which, being set in recesses flush 
with tho wood, afford bearing surfacos for the 
box in tlio hub. 

skein'-’t, »i. An obsolotc form of skean-. 
skein-screw (skfm'skro), «. A form of serow 
in which tho thread is open nnd shallow. E. 
II. Knight. 

skein-setter (skau'sot'ir), «. A macliino for 
fittingskeius upon wooden axles. II. H. Knight. 
skeldert (skcl'der), n. [Origin obscuro; cf. 
skclhnn.] A vagrant.; a swindler. B. Jonson. 
skelder (skel'dfcr), v. [Cf. skelder, ».] I. in- 
irans. To practise begging, especially undor 
tho protonso of being a wounded or disbanded 
soldier; play tlio swindler; livo by bogging. 
Also skiltlcr. [Obsolete or local.] 

Soldier? you skcldcring varlct ! 

Middleton and Dckkcr , Itoaring Girl, v. 3. 

ii. trans. To swindle, especially by assum- 
ing to bo a worn-out soldier; hence, in general, 
to cheat; trick; defraud. [Obsolete or local.] 
A man may skelder ye, now nnd then, of half n dozen 
shillings, or so. 11. Jonson, l’ocLastcr, lit 1. 

skeldock (skel'dok), «. Same ns skcllocli". 
skeldrake (skel'drnk), n. 1. Same ns shel- 
drake. Also sheet el rale, skecUhtck, etc. [Ork- 
ney.] — 2. Tlio oystor-cntchor, Hi rmatopnsostri- 
tegns: a misnomer. See cut under Il.rmatopns. 

C. Swainsnn. [Orkney.] 

Skolet. An old spelling of sheet 1 , skill. 
skelea, n. Plural otsl.rlos. 
skelctt (skol'et), «. [Also Sc. skellat ; also scc- 
Icl, ami srclctos (ns if L. ) : ME. scclcl, < OF. 
seclclc, sceldlc, schctcte, eschclcltc (< L. scclctus), 
also sqnclete, F. sqncldtc (> G. Kw. skrlcll = 

D. Dan. skcld ) = Sp. Pg. csqnclcto = It. sche- 
Idro, <NL. skeleton (according to the Gr. spell- 
ing), L. scclctus, a skeleton, < Gr. asc/.rrur (sc. 
aCiua), a dried body, a mummy, skeleton, neiit. 
of c>.r?.rror, dried, dried up, parched, < asi/jrir, 
dry, dry up, parch. Seo skeleton, tho usual mod. 
form.] 1. A mummy. 

Scetrt; the dead body of n man artificially dried or tanned 
for to be kept or seen a long time. 

Holland, tr. of i'lutarch’a Morals. (Trench.) 

2. A skeleton. 

For whnt should I emt away speech upon skelet t and 
skulls, carnal men 1 mean, mere strangers to this life of 
faith? Ber. S. M'anf, Sermons, p. 2*2, 

skeletal (skol'o-tnl), a. [< skeht(on) + -</?.] 
Of or pertaining to a skcuoton, in tlio widest 
ponso; fonning or formed 1)V n skeleton; en- 
tering into the composition of a skeleton; 
sclerous. 

Of the rlelrtal structures which these animal* po^u-M, 
some are Integumentary and exo*kelctnl, 

Encyc. Brit., VI. 737. 
Skeletal arches. See viicr ml archer, under riarera !. — 
SkolCtal muscle, any muscle attached to nnd acting on 
some part of the skeleton, In contrast with such muscles 
ns the sphincters, the heart, or the platjsma.— Skeletal 
musculnture. the muscles nttnohed to the skeleton col- 
lectively considered. 

Bkelotogenous (skol-c-toj'c-nus), a. [< Gr.oxr- 
?.rr6v t skedoton, 4* producing (see -pc- 

noi/.v).] Producing a skeleton; giving rise to 
a skeleton; entering into tho composition of 
tho skeleton; osteogenetic : as, a skctvtopcuous 
layer; skclctoncnous tissue. Gcpenbaur f Comp. 
Aunt, (trans.), p. 427. 

skeletogeny (skcl-c-toj'o-ni), n. [< Gr. okc?c- 
tov, skeleton, + -)/i r /a, < -jnv'f, producing (seo 
-pent/).'] The origin and dovelo()mont of tho 
skeleton; the formation of a skeleton, 
skeletography (Rkel-e-tog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. 
oki/xt6i% skoloton, 4 -ypaQia, < ypAtpnv, write.] 
A description of tho skeleton, 
skelotology (skol-e-tol'o-ji), it. f< Gr. cKrlnfo, 
skeleton, 4* -/oy/n, < ?.l)nv t speak: soo -olopi/.'] 
Tho sum of scientific knowledge concerning 
the skoloton. 

skeleton (skel'e-toii), «. and a . [Early mod. E. 
and dial, also sir lion ; < NL. skeleton (also scclc- 
ton, aftorL. scclctus ) ; < Gr. (jkc?,€t6v, a driodhodv, 
a mummy, skeleton: seo skelet.'] I, n. 1. In 
anat.y tlio dry hones of tho body tnkon together ; 
hence, in anat. nnd zolU . , some or any hard 
part, or tlio sot of hard parts togothor, which 
form a support, scaffold, or framework of tho 
body, sustaining, inclosing, or protecting soft 
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parts or vital organs ; connective tissue, espe- 
cially when hard, as when fibrous, cuticular, cor- 
neous, cartilaginous, osseous, chitiuous, calca- 
reous, or silicious; an endoskeleton, exoskel- 
eton, dermoskeleton, scleroskeleton, splanch- 
noskeleton, etc. (See these words.) More spe- 
cifically— (a) Tho test, shell, lorica, or set of spicules of 
any protozoan, as an infusorian, radiolarian, foraminifer, 
or other animalcule, exhibiting the utmost diversity of 
form, structure, and substance. See cuts under Jfyrami- 
nijera, Infusoria, and Itadiolaria. ( b ) In sponges, the 
whole sponge except the animalcules which fabricate it. 
(See cut under Porfera.) A bath-sponge, for example, 
is only the Bkeleton, from which the animals have been 
decomposed nnd displaced. This skeleton presents it- 
Belf in three principal textures, the fibrous, chalky, and 
glassy. In a few cases it is gelatinous. (See Fibrospongiic, 
Calcisjiongifc, Silidspongirc, Myxospongiic.) A nearly con- 
stant and very characteristic feature of sponge-skeletons 
Ib tho presence of calcareous or silicious spicules. (See 
spietde.) Spicules in excess of fibrous tissue, and espe- 
cially when consolidated in a kind of network, form the 
glass-sponged, some forms of which are very beautiful. 
(Sec cut under Euplcctclla.) Certain minute scleresofsome 
sponges are ilcsb-spicules, and belong to the individual 
snongc-animalcules rather than to the general sponge- 
tissue. (Comparo microsclerc witli vicaasclerc.) (c) The 
special or general hard parts of echinoderms, as the shell 
of a sea-urchin with its spines nnd oral armature; the 
spicules or sclcres in the integument of a holothurian; 
tlio rigid parts of starfishes, crinolds, nnd the like. These 
skeletons arc for the most part cxoskeletons. See cuts 
under CUn>caflridrc, Echincnnctra, Echinus, and scalar, 
(d) The cliltinized or calcified Integument or crust of 
nrthropods, ns insects or crustaceans, ns the shell of n 
crab, etc. (c) The shell, or valves of the shell, of a mol- 
lusk or molluscohl, as an oyster-shell or snail-shell. (/) 
The hard parts, when any, as rings, scales, etc., of worms 
nnd wonn-llkc animals. See cut under Polynoe. (y) 
In Vcrtchrata : (1) Tho Internal framework of the body, 
usually osseous or bony in the adult for the most part, 
sometimes cartilaginous or gristly; the endoskeleton: 
the skeleton of ordinary language. In a large series of 



Human Skeleton. 

i. frontal t>one; ?, parietal tone : temporal bone ; 4. coronal su- 
ture ; 6, nasal t^ne; 7, maxilla; P, orbital processor malar bone: 9,0c- 
cli'ltal lone ; 10. ramus of mandible ; xi, angle of mandible : 17, man- 
dible, or lower Jaw; 13. cer\ ic.il vertebra.- ; 14. thoracic xertebra: ; 15. 
lumbar vertebra:; 16, sacrum; »7, coccyx : IP. costal cartilages; 19. 
ribs; to, pr.citcmum; si, mesostemum : 73, nietastemnm; 31. clavicle ; 
at. corncolil ; 35, acromion ; st, scapula ; 37, tuberosity of humerus; 
=«, humerus; 39. condyles of humerus ; an, head of radius ; 31, radius; 
33, ulna; 31. stjloid process of radius nnd ulna ; 34,11mm; 35. anterior 
superior spine of ilium; 36, anterior inferior sntne of ilium; 37, sym- 
phjsli pubis; ii, tuberosity of Ischium ; 39, pubis; 40, obturator fora- 
men; 41, head of femur; 43, neck of femur; 43, ^renter trochanter 
of femur; 44, shaft of femur; 4*. condyles of femur; 46, patella; 47, 
tuberosity of tibia ; 4S, shaft of tibia ; 49. lowcrcnd of tibia ; 50, fibula. 

fishes tho whole skeleton Is cartilaginous. In most ver- 
tebrates, however, the cartilage forming the skeleton of 
the embryo or fetus Is mainly converted Into botio by the 
process of ois Ideation, or deposition of hone-earth, some 
parts, especially of the ribs, remaining ns a rule cartilagi- 
nous. The vertebrate endoskeleton conslstsof axial parts, 
thcffxtrtf skeleton, in n scries of consecutive segments, the 
vertebne, with their Immediate offshoots, as ribs, and nt 
tho head end a skull or cranium (except in the ulerama 
or lowest fishes); nnd of appendages, the apjtcndicular 
skeleton, represented by tho one or two (never more) 
pairs of limbs, if any, including the pectoral nnd pclvio 
arch, or shoulder- nnd hlp-glrdle, by means of which 
the limbs nro attached to the axis or trunk. Various 
other ossifications may bo and usually are developed In 
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tendinous or ligamentous tissue, or in viscera, and con- 
stitute the rctcrozkelcton or splanchnoskdeton. Teeth are 
certainly skeletal parts, though not usually counted with 




Entloskcleton (<i) and Exoskeleton or Dcr- 
moskeleton (b) of J’ichiciago { Chlnmydofho - 
rut truncatus). 


Skeleton and Outline cf Lion (Felts leo ). 

fr, front'd ’wine . C, cervical vertebras : D, dorsal vertebrae ; L, lum- 
bir'erttbr.'c; id, caudal vertebra: : sc, scapula \$e, pelvis (the letters 
ii*c ,ir the ttdiiatn); via, mandible; hu, humerus; ra, radius; ul , 
uiuv . e/, carpus; Mr, meta carpus \ft, femur; tib, tibia '.Jib. fibula; 
t.x, calcancum ; tar, tarsus ; nit, metatarsus ; phalanges. 

the bones of the skeleton; they are horny, not osseous 
or dentinal, in some animals. The human skeleton con- 
sists of about 200 bones, without counting the teeth — 
• the enumeration varying somewhat according as the scle- 
roskeletol sesa- 
mold bones are b 

or are not in- 
cluded. See sesa- 
moid. (2) The ex- 
ternal covering of 
the body; the cu- 
ticle or epider- 
mis; the dermo- 
skeleton or exo- 
skeleton, includ- 
ing all the non- 
vascular, non-ner- 
votiB cuticulnr or epidermal structures, as horns, hoofs, 
claws, nails, hairs, feathers, scales, etc. In man the exo- 
skeleton is very slight, consisting only of cuticle, nails, 
and hair; hut in many vertebrates it is highly developed 
and may be bony, as In the shells of armadillos ana of 
turtles, the plates, shields, or bucklers of various reptiles 
and fishes, etc. Sec also cuts under archiptcrygium, cara- 
pace, Catarrhina, clasmosaur, Elephantine, endoskeleton, 
cj riplcura, E quid a-, fish, Ichthyornis, Jchthyosauria, Ichthy- 
osaurus, Magtodontine, Mylcdon, ox, Plesiosaurus, ptero- 
dactyl, and Ptcropodide; also cuts under skull, and others 
there named. 

A skeleton, ferocious, tall, and gaunt ; 

Whose loose teeth in their naked socketB shook, 

And grinn'd terrific a Sardonian look. 

U art, Vision of Death. 

The hare-grinning skeleton of death 1 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

2. TIig supporting framework of anything; 
the principal parts that support the rest, but 
without the appendages. 

The great structure itself, and its great integrals, the 
heavenly and elementary bodies, are framed in such a po- 
sition and situation, the great skeleton of the world. 

Sir HP Sale. 

3. An outline or rough draft of any kind; spe- 
cifically, the outline of a literary performance ; 
as, the skeleton of a sermon. 

The schemes of any of the arts or sciences may be ana- 
lyzed in a sort of skeleton, and represented upon tables, 
with the various dependencies of then- several parts. 

Watts . 

4. Mint., a regiment whose numbers have be- 
come reduced by casualties, etc. 

The numerical strength of the regiments was greatly di- 
minished during their stay in camps, and it only required 
a single battle or a few nights passed in a malarious lo- 
cality to reduce them to skeletons. 

Comte dc Paris, Civil War in America (trans.), I. 274. 

5. A very leau or much emaciated person; a 
more shadow of a man. 


Skeleton hill, a signed blank paper stamped with a bill- 
stamp. The subscriber is held the drawer or acceptor, as 
jt may be, of any bill afterward written above his name 
for any sum which the stamp will cover.— Skeleton hoot. 
See boot 2.— Skeleton drill, a drill for officers when men 
are wanting to form a battalion in single rank. A skele- 
ton battalion is formed of companies of 2, 4, or 8 men each, 
representing, if there are 2, the flanks of the company ; if 
there are 4, the flanks of half-companies ; if there are 8, 
the Hanks of sections. The intervals between the flanks 
are preserved by means of a piece of rope held at the ends 
to its full extent.— Skeleton form, a form of type or 
plates, prepared for press, in which blanks are largely in 
excess of print.— Skeleton frame, in spinning, a form or 
frame in which the usual can is replaced by a skeleton. 
E. II. Knight. — skeleton key. See fon/L— Skeleton 
plow, Seepfmi’.— Skeleton suit, a suit of clothes con- 
sisting of a tight-fitting jacket and pair of trousers, the 
trousers being buttoned to the jacket.— Skeleton wagon, 
a very light form of four-wheeled driving-wagon used with 
racing-horses. 

skeleton (skel'e-ton), v. t . [< skeleton, «.] To 
skeletonize. 

A recipe for skeletoning and bleaching leaves. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., LVTII. 203. 

skeleton-face (skel' e-ton-fas), n. A style of 
type of which the stems or thick strokes are 
unusually thin. 

skeletonize (skel'e-ton-iz), v. t.; prefc. and pp. 
skeletonized , ppr. skeletonizing . [< skeleton + 
-fee.] 1. To reduce to a skeleton, as by re- 
moving the flesh or other soft tissues from the 
framework; make a skeleton or mere frame- 
work of or from : as, to skeletonize a leaf by eat- 
ing out its soft parts, as an insect, or by remov- 
ing them by maceration; particularly said of 
the preparation of skeletons as objects of study. 

One large bull which I skeletonized had had his humerus 
shot squarely in two, but it had united again more firmly 
than ever. 

IK. T. Uornaday, Smithsonian Report^ 1887, ii. 420. 

It is like seeing a skeletonized leaf instead of a leaf filled 
■ with its fresh green tissues. The Century, XXXVII. 732. 

2. Milit., to reduce the size or numbers of ; de- 
plete ; as, a skeletonized army, 
skeletonizer (skel'e-ton-i : z6r), n. In entom ., 
an insect which eats tlio parenchyma of leaves, 
leaving the skeleton: as, the apple -leaf skeleton- 
ize)', JPcmpclia Jiammondi. 
skeletonless (skel'e-ton-les), a . [< skeleton + 
Jess.] Having no skeleton. Amer. Nat., XX II. 
894. 

skeleton-screw (skel'e-ton-skro), n. A skele- 
ton-shrimp. 

skeleton-shrimp (skel'e-ton -shrimp), it. A 
small, slender crustacean of the family Caprcl- 
lidie, as Caprclla linearis; a specter-shrimp; a 
mantis-shrimp. Also called skcleton-screw . 
skeleton-spicule (skel'o-ton-sjjik^ul), n. In 
sponges, one of the skeletal spicules, or sup- 
porting spicules of the skeleton; a megasclere, 
as distinguished from a flesh-spicule or micro- 
sclere. See spicule. 

skeletonwise (skel'e-ton-wiz), adv. In the 
manner of a skeleton, framework, or outline. 
Amer. Jour . Psychol ., I. 382. 
skeletotrophic (skeFe-to-trof'ik), a. [< Gr. 
c Kolerov, a skeleton, + rpoipj}, nourishment, < rp£- 
Qetv, nourish.] Pertaining to the skeleton or 
framework of the body and to its blood-vascu- 
lar system. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 634. 
skell (skel), 7i. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of shell. * Hallixccll. 

Othir fysch to flet with fyne, 

Sum with skale and sum with skell. 

York Plays, p. 12. 


To paint Daniel Lambert or the living skeleton, the pig- 
faced lady or the Siamese twins, so that nobody can mis- 
take them, is an exploit within the reach of a signpainter. 

Macaulay, Madame D'Arblay. 

6 . In printing, an exceedingly thin or con- 
densed form of light-faced type.— Archetype 
skeleton, in comp, anat., an ideal skeleton, constructed 
by Professor Owen, to which the endoskeletons of all the 
Vertebrata were referred as modifications. No animal is 
known to conform very closely to this assumed archetype. 
—Dermal skeleton. See dermal , exoskeleton, and def. 1 
(g) (2), above.— Family skeleton. Same as skeleton in 
the closet.— Oral skeleton. See oral— Skeleton at the 
feast, a reminder of care, anxiety, or grief in the midst of 
pleasure; Boused in allusion to the Egyptian custom of hav- 
ing a skeleton (or rather a mummy) at feasts as a reminder 
of death. Also called a death's-head at the feast— Skele- 
ton in the closet, cupboard, or house, a secret source 
of fear, anxiety, or annoyance ; a hidden domestic trouble. 

H. a. 1. Of or pertaining to a skeleton; in 
the form of a skeleton; skeletal; lean. 

He was high-shouldered and bony, . . . and had along, 
lank, skeleton hand. Dickens, David Copperfleld, xv. 
2. Consisting of a mere framework, outline, 
or combination of supporting parts: as, a skele- 
ton leaf; a skeleton crystal. 

lie kept a skeleton diary, from which to refresh his mind 
in narrating the experience of those seventeen days. 

The Century, XL. 307. 


skellet (skel'et), 71 . An obsolete or dialectal 
form of skillet. 

skelloch 1 (skel'och),*;. i. [Cf. Icel .skella, clash, 
clang, rattle, etc., causal of skjalla , clash, clat- 
ter, etc. ; see scoZtf.] To ciy with a shrill voice. 
Jamieson. [Scotch.] 

skelloch 1 (skel'och), 11 . [< skelloch 1 , v.] A shrill 
cry; a squall. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 
skelloch 2 (skel'och), 11 . [Also skeldock; < Gael. 
sgeallag , also (as in Ir.) sgeallagacli, sgedllan, 
wild mustard. Cf. charlock .] The wild radish 
(see radish ); also, the charlock. Jamieson. 
TScotch.] 

skellurnt (skel'um), n. [Also sccllum , shelltm; 
< D. schclm = MLG. schelmc, sclielmer , rogue, 
knave, schclm, corpse, carrion, etc., { OHG. seel - 
mo, scalmo , MHG. schclmc , schclm, plague, pes- 
tilence, those fallen in battle, a rogue, rascal, 
G. schclm , knave, ro"ue. Cf. Icel. skelmir , 
rogue, devil, = Sw. skdlm = Dan. sljelm = F. 
schelmc , rogue, also < G.] A scoundrel; a 
worthless fellow. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
He [Dr. Creeton] ripped up Hugh Peters (calling him 
the execrable skellum), his preaching and stirring up the 
mayds of the city to bring in their bodkins and thimbles. 

Pepys, Diary, April 3, 1663. 


She tauhl tliee weel thou wast a skellum, 

A blethering, blustering, drunken blcllum. 

Bums, Tam o’ Shanter. 

skelly 1 (skel'i), v. i . ; pret. and pp. skellied, ppr. 
skellying. [Sc. also skeely , scalic ; < Dan. skclc = 
Sw. skela = MHG. schilhcn, G. schielcn, squint; 
see shallow 1 , shoal 1 ."] To squint. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

“ It is the very man ! ” said Both well ; " skellics fearfully 
with one eye? ” Scott, Old Mortality, iv. 

Skelly 1 (skel'i), 71. [< skelly 1 , v.] A squint. 
Brockctt ; Jamieson. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
skelly 1 (skel'i), a. [Cf, skelly 1 , v.] Squinting. 
Jamieson . [Scotch.] 

skelly 2 (skel'i). 71 . [Perhaps so called from its 
large scales; < skell + -y 1 ; cf. scaly.] A fish, 
the chub. Tarrcll. [Local, Eng.] 
skelos (ske'los),??.; pi. skelea (ske'le-ii). [NL., 
< Gr. mceAof, the leg.] The whole hind limb of 
any vertebrate, consisting of the meros (thigh), 
crus (leg), and pes (foot): the antithesis is ar- 
mus. Wilder and Gage, Anat. Tech.,' p. 39. 
skelp 1 (skelp), v. [< LIE. skelpen ; < Gael, sgcalp, 
strike with the palm of the hand, sgcalp , a 
blow with the palm of the hand, a slap, a quick, 
sudden sound.] I. trans. 1. To strike, espe- 
cially with the open hand ; slap ; spank. [Ob- 
solete or prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Sir knyghtis that or comly, take this caystiff in keping, 
Skelpe hym with scourges and with skathes hym scorne. 

York Plays , p. 331. 

I'm sure sma’ pleasure it can gi’e, 

E’en to a de’il. 

To skelp an* scaud puir dogs like me, 

An’ hear us squeel 1 

Bums, Address to the De’il. 

2. To Mole severely. Balliwctt. [Prov. Eng.] 

II. intrans. 1. To beat, as a clock. [Scotch.] 
Baitli night and day my lane I ekdp; 

Wind up my weights but anes a week, 

Without him I can gang and speak. 

llamsay, Poems, II. E57. (Jamieson.) 

2. To move rapidly or hrisMy along ; hurry; 
run; hound. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Tam skdpit on through dub and mire, 

Despising wind, and rain, and fire. 

Burnt, Tam o’ Shanter. 

3. To leap awkwardly. Balliivoll. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

skelp 1 (skolp), n . [< ME. skelp ; < skelp' 1 , v . ] 1 . 
A slap ; a stroke ; a blow. [Prov. ling, or 
Scotch.] 

With schath of skelpys yll scarred 
Fro tyme that youre teDe lie liaue tasted. 

York Plays, p. 321. 

Whene’er I forgather wi’ sorrow an’ caro, 

I gi’e them a skelp as they're creepin’ alang, 

Wi' a cog o’ gude swats, on’ an anld Scottish sang. 

Bums, Contented wi’ Little. 

2. A squall; a heavy fall of rain. Jamieson. 
[Scotch.]— 3. A largo portion. Compare skclp- 
cr, 2, and skeining. Jamieson. [Scotch,] 
skelp 2 (skelp), n. [Origin obscure.] A strip 
of iron prepared for making a pipe or tube by 
bonding it round a bar and welding it. Those 
made for gun-barrels are thicker at one end 
than at the other. 

skelp-bender (skelp'beiv''der), n. A machine 
for bending iron strips into skelps. It consists of 
a die of the required form mode in two parts which open 
on a slide to receive the end of a strip, and are closed by 
a lever. The end is bent to shape, and the 6trip is then 
seized by appropriate mechanism, and drawn through the 
die. E. H. Knight. 

skelper (sliel'per), n. 1. One who skelps or 
strikes. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

That vile doup -skelper Emperor Joseph. 

Bums, To a Gentleman who had sent a .Newspaper. 

2. Anything very large. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

skelping (skel'ping), a. [Prop. ppr. of sl'eljA, 
u.] Pull; bursting; very large. Grose. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

skelter (ekol't&r), v. i. [See helter-skelter.'} To 
rush; hurry; dash along. Compare helter-skel- 
ter. [Prov. Eng. ] 

After the long dry, skeltering wind of March and part 
of April, there had been a fortnight of soft wet. 

B. D. Blackmore, Lorna Daone, xxii. 
Skelton (skel'ton), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of skeleton. 

Skeltonical (skel-ton'i-kal), a. [< Skelton (see 
def. ) + -ie-al.} Pertaining to, or characteristic 
or imitative of, John Skelton (14G0?-1529) or 
his poetry. 

■ His [Skelton’s] most characteristic form, known as Skel. 
tonical verse, is wayward and unconventional — adopted 
as if in mad defiance of regular metre. 

Encyc. Brit., XXII. 120. 
sken (sken), IL i. Same as sqitcan, squinc. [Ob- 
solete or prov. Eng.] 
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skene, «. Soe sl-cnt i 2 . 
skeno-. For words so hoginning, see sccno-. 
Skenotoca (sko-not'o-kii), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
GKTjV!/, a tout, + tiktciv, Tenth’, bring forth, rotor, 
a bringing forth, offspring.] The calyptoblas- 
tie hytlromednsans, sucli as the earapanularian, 
sortulariau, and plumularian polyps; tho Scrtu- 
lariila in a broad senso ; the Calyploblastca : op- 
posed to Gi/miiotoca. Also written Sccnotoca. 
skeo, «. Soo skio. 

skep(skop),». [Se.alsoscnjic; <ME . sleep, skeppe, 
skepe, skcijip (earlior seep, < AS. seep, sciop, a 
basket for grain, raro forms, glossod cumcrtt ), 
of Scaml. origin, < Icol. skepptt, skjnppn = Sw. 
skiippa = Dan. skj.Tppc, a bnsliel ; el'. OS. scaf 
= LG. schapp, a chest, cupboard, = OIIG. scaf, 
scaph, MHG.sdm/.avosso), a liquid measure, G. 
schaff (cf. OS. scapil = D. schcpel = JLLG. sclic- 
pcl = OIIG. sccffil, MIIG. G. schcffcl, a bushol) ; 
< ML. scapum, L. scanium, scapliiinn, < Gr. ot.i1- 
<tnov, a drinking-vossel, < asanas, a hollow vcssol : 
soo scapha.] 1. A vessel of wood, wickerwork, 
oto., used especially ns a roeeptaclo for grain ; 
lionco, a bnskot, varying in sizo, shape, mate- 
rial, or uso, according to locality. 

“Len vs smnquni o till Bede, 

Was neuer nr ann mikcl node, 

Lcn vs sumquat wit till kcjk” 

"Isal yow lcne," than enld Iosepli. 

Cursor M undi (MS. Cotton, ed. Morris), 1. 4741. 
A bettlr cmftc Is for tills bcslncsse * 

Letto make n *\ eppe of twygge a footc In brcdc. 

Palladios, Ilusbomlrio (II. II. T. S.), p. OS. 
Tho sXeps, mid baskets, and three-legged stools were nil 
cleared away. Mrs. Ga*kcll, Silvia's Lovers, II. 

In Sussex a sleep Is a broad, flat basket of wood. 

A', and Q., 7th ser., VI. 203. 

2. Tho amount contained in a sleep: used for- 
merly as a specific measure of capacity. 

A skepjie of paltnc tliennc nfter to Riirtmy Is, 

Tills wyno v poundo of fync bony therto 
Ystnmpcd wel let inynge, nnd It Is doo. 

Palladia s, llusbomlrlo (II. II. T. S.), p. 100 . 
A SUpjx, a measure of conic. 

Levins, Manlp. Vocab. (1570), p. 70. 
SWp Is fnmlllnr to me ns a West Killing word. . . . 
There was the plmmo *' Bring me a slep of coal." The 
coal-bucket went by tho name of skep, whatever (in capa- 
city] It contained. X. and Q., 7th ser., VI. a'**. 

3. A vehicle consisting of a largo wicker bas- 
ket mounted on wheels, used to convey cops, 
etc., about a factory. — 4. A small wooden or 
metal utensil used for taking up yeast. Jlalli- 
well. — 5. A beehivo made of straw or wicker- 
work. 

Tho first swarm (of bees] set olf sunc In tho morning.— 
Ihit I am thinking they are Bottled in their *lr/u for the 
night. Scott, Itob Hoy, xvll. 

It Ib usual, find, to hive tho swnrm In an old-fashioned 
straw skep. lincyc. Brit III. Ml. 

[Prov. Eng. and Scotch in all uses.] 
skepful (skop'ful), ». [< skep + -/id.] The 
amount contained in n skoji, in anv sense of 
tho word. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Why, tho ballads mvnnn out every morning by the #tr/>- 
fall. Mull Ion’s nrc the best, but there are twenty besides 
him at It late ami early. Xoctcs Ambrosinn/r, Sept., 1832. 

skepsis, scepsis (skop'Ms), w. [< Or. cd ex- 
amination, hesitation, doubt, s adjrrrcOat, ex- 
amine, look into: see skeptic.] Philosophic 
doubt; skeptical philosophy. 

Among their productH were the system of l»ckc, the 
scepsis of Hume, the critical phllo«op!iy of Kant. 

J. Martineau. {Imp. Diet.) 

skeptic, sceptic (skcp'tik), a. and ». [For- 
merly also skeptic!. /, sceptic!: ; = OF. sccptiquc, 

F. sccptiquc — Sp. esccptico = Pg. sccptico — 
It. sect tiro, < Jj. *sccpt(cus , only in pi. Sceptici, 
tho ‘sect of Skeptics (cf. ]>.’ s ccptisrh = G. 
skcptisch ■=. Sw. Dan. skeptisk, a., D. sceptikns , 

G. Sw. Dan. skeptiker , «.), < Gr. ckc-timW, 
thoughtful, inquiring, Skcwtikoi, pl M tho Skep- 
tics, followers of Pyrrho, < cdwrioVat, consider, 
cf. osoxrh’, view, examine, < -/ awrr, \/ a 
transposed form of y/ arts, = Ij. spcccrc, look 
at, view, = OIIG. spelt on, MIIG. speften , G. sju'i- 
hen, look at, spy, wlionco ult. E. spy : soo spe- 
cies, spectacle, etc., and spy. From the same 
Gr. verb is ult. E. scopc^.] I. a. Same as skep- 
tical. 

All knowing apes being nnturnlly skeptiek, and not at 
all bigotted : which, If I am not much deceived. In tho 
proper character of our own. Dryden, Lucian. 

II. n. 1. One who suspends his judgment, 
and holds that tho known facts do not warrant 
a conclusion concerning a given fundamental 
question ; a thinker distinguished for tholongth 
to which ho carries his doubts; also, one who 
holds that tho real truth of things cannot bo 
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known in any case ; one who will not affirm or 
deny anything iu rogard to reality as opposed 
to appearance. 

He is a scepticke, nnd dares lmrdly give credit to his 
senses. Bp. Hall, Characters (1C08), p. 151. {Latham.) 

It may seem a very extravagant attempt of the sceptics 
to destroy reason by argument and ratiocination ; yet this 
is the grand scope of all their Inquiries and disputes. 

Hume, Human Understanding, xii. 2. 

2. Ono who doubts or disbelieves tho funda- 
mental principles of tho Christian religion. 

How many objections would the Infidels and Seep ticks 
of our Age liavo made against such a Mcssngo ns this to 
Nineveh ! Stillinyjlcet, Sermons, II. iv. 

3. [cqj>.] An adherent of n philosophical school 
in ancient Greece. The first group of this school con- 
sisted of Pyrrho and his iminediato followers (see Pyr ♦ 
rhonic) ; tho Rccond group formed tho so-cnllcd Middle 
Academy, less radical than Pvrrho; and tho third group 
(j-KncsIdemus in tho first century, Sextus, etc.) returned 
In part to tho doctrines of Pyrrho. Ucbcriveg. 

4. Ono who doubts concerning tho truth of 
any particular proposition; ono who has a ten- 
dency to quostion tho virtue nnd integrity of 
most persons. 

Whatever scejdic could Innulro for, 

For every why ho had a wherefore. 

. S. Butler, Hudlbras, I. 1. 131. 
=Syn. 2. Unbeliever, Free-thinker, etc. See infidel. 

skeptical, sceptical (skop'ti-knl), a. [< skep- 
tic + -til. j 1. Pertaining to, characteristic of, 
or upholding the method of philosophical skep- 
ticism or universal doubt; imbued with or 
marked by n disposition to question tho possi- 
bility of real knowledge. 

If anyone pretends to lie fo scejitical ns to deny Ida own 
existence, ... let him for mo enjoy his beloved happi- 
ness of being nothing, until hunger or somo other pain 
convince him of tho contrary. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IV. x. $ 2. 
Tho plausibility of Hume's sceptical treatment of tho 
objective or thinking consciousness really depends on 
his extravagant concessions to the snblectlvo or sensitive 
consciousness. p. Cainl, Philos, of Kant, p. 71. 

2. Making, involving, or characterizing dis- 
belief in the principles of religion. 

The sceptical system subverts the whole foundation of 
morals. Ji. Ilall. 

3. Disbelieving; mistrustful; doubting: ns, a 
.skeptical smile. 

f’nntnin Lawton entertained a profound respect for the 
surgical abilities of his comrade, but was very sceptical on 
tho subject of administering Internally for the nlllngs of 
the human frame. Cooper, The Spy, lx. 

Skoptlcal Bchool See schooli. —Skeptical suspension 
Of Judgment. See critical surj*ension of jud'jment, under 
critical. 

skeptically, sceptically (skop'ti-kal-i), a<h\ In 
a skeptical manner, in any sense of tho word; 
with skepticism. 

skepticalness, scepticalness (skep'ti-kal-nos), 
n. Skoptienl character or state; doubt; pro- 
fession of doubt. Fuller , Serin, of Assurance, 

skepticism, scepticism (skep'ti-sizm), u. [= F. 
srcnticismc = Sp. eserpticisino = Pg. scent icisntn 
= It. scettirismo = 1). sccpticismus = G. shjtti- 
risntus = Dan. slept iris me (XL. sceptici sinus); 
ns skeptic 4* -i.vw.J Tho entertaining of mis- 
trust, doubt, or disbelief; especially, the rea- 
soning of ono who dotihts tlie possibility of 
knowledge of reality; the systematic doubt 
which characterizes a philosophical skeptic; 
specifically, doubt or disbelief of the funda- 
mental doctrines of tho Christian religion. 

lie (Uerkelry) prof vmc* . . . to hnvc composed bin hook 
against tho Fccptlcs in well ns against the nthelstR ami 
free thinkers. Hut that all hit arguments, though other- 
wl*o Intended, are, In reality, merely sceptical, apiuars 
from this, that they admit of no nnswer, nnd produce no 
com Ictlon. Their only eirect Is to cause that momentary 
nmnrcmcnt and irresolution nnd confusion which Is the 
result of sceptirinn. 

Ilume, Human Understanding, xii. 1, note. 
Scepticism had been horn Into tho world, nlmost more 
hateful than heresy, because It had the manners of good 
society nnd contented itself with a smile, a shrug, an al- 
most imperceptible lift of tho eyebrow. 

Ijoirell , Among my Hooks, 1st ser., p. 132. 
Absolute or Pyrrhonic skepticism, the absence of any 
leaning toward either sldcofnny question ; complete skep- 
ticism alKiut everything. See Pyrrhonism. 

skepticizcf, scepticize (skcp'li-siz), r. f.; prot. 
mill pp. skepticicnl, sccjiticizal, ppr. slrplici-inii, 
xeeptieizing. [< skeptic + -ire.] To net tho 
skeptic; clouht; profess to doubt of everything. 

You enn ufTonl to rrrpticirr wlieru no ono oho wilt bo 
much iib hesltntc. ShaJUtlniry. 

skeret, «. null a dr. A Jliddlo English form of 
shrei'k. 

skerling (skf-r'ling), «, A sinolt, or young snl- 
mon of tho first yonr. [Tjocnl, Eng.j 
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skerry (sker'i), n . ; pi. skerries (-iz). [< Icel. 
sker, a skerry, isolated rock in the sea, = Sw. 
sliir= Dan. skjier: seoscar2.] 1. Arockyisle; 
an insulated rook; a reef. [Scotch.] 

Loudly through tho wide-flung door 
Came the roar 
Of tlie sea upon the Skerry. 

Lonyfclloio, Saga of King 01 af, Tho Skerry of Shrieks, 1. 9. 
2. A loose angular fragment of rock; rubble; 
slither; ratchel. [Prov. Eug.] 

In w'orking marls, great trouble ia experienced from 
skerry or impure limestone, which abounds in marl. 

C. T. Davis, Bricks and Tiles, p. 55. 

sketch (skcch), ji, [Formerly schctsc (the term, 
being later conformed to E. analogies), < D. 
schcts = G. ski zee = Dan. slizzc — Sw. skiss = 
F. esquissc = Sp. csquicio, all < It. scJtizzo, rough 
draft of a thing, < L. schcdium, a thing made 
hastily, < schcdius, hastily made, < Gr. 
sudden, offhand, also near, close to, < c^eJ6v, 
near, hard by: cf. habit, state, cxerindg, 

retentive, < 2a aor. inf. cxeiv, ix £iv t hold: see 
scheme.'] 1. A brief, slight, or hasty delinea- 
tion ; a rapid or offhand presentation of tho es- 
sential facts of anything: a rough draft; an 
outline : as, in literature, tlie sketch of an event, 
a character, or a career. 

Tho flint schctse of n comedy, called ‘‘The Paradox." 

Dr. Pope, Life of Bp. Ward (1097), p. 149. {Latham.) 

However beautiful and considerable these Antiquities 
are, yet the Designs that have been taken of them hith- 
erto havo been rather Sketches, they say, than accurate 
nnd exact PlanB. T. Ilollis, In Ellis's Lit. Letters, p. 3S0. 

Boyish histories 

Of battle, bold adventure. . . . and true love 
Crown’d after trial ; sketches rude nnd faint, 

But where a passion yet unborn perhaps 

Lay hidden. Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

2. In art: ( a ) The first suggestive embodiment 
of an artist's idea as expressed on canvas, or 
on paper, or in the clay model, upon which his 
moro finished performance is to bo elaborated 
or built up. {!>) A slight transcript from na- 
t tiro of the human figure, or of any object, 
nmdo in crayon or chalk with simple shading, 
or any rough draft ill colors, taken with the 
object of securing for tho artist tho materials 
for a finished picture; a design in outlino; a 
delineated memorandum; a slight delineation 
or indication of an artist’s thought, invention, 
or recollection. 

This plnn Is not perhups in nil respects bo accurate ns 
might be wished, it being composed from the memoran- 
dums nnd rado sketches of tlie master nnd surgeon, who 
were not, I presume, the ablest draughtsmen. 

Anson, Voyages, il. 3. 

3. A short and slightly constructed play or lit- 
erary composition: as, * ‘ ske tch cs by Do z ” 

Wenlwnys did nlaugtmblc*tr/c/« entitled "Billy Button's 
Bide to Brentford," nnd 1 used to be Jeremiah Stitchem, a 
servant of Billy Button’s, that comes for n "sitiatlon." 

May heir, London Labour amt London Poor, III. 132. 

4. In music: (a) A short composition consist- 
ing of a single movement : so called either from 
tho simplicity of its construction, or bccauso 
it is of a descriptive character, being suggest- 
ed by somo external object, or being intended 
to suggest such an object, as a fountain or a 
brook, (ft) Generally in tho plural, prelimi- 
nary memoranda made by a composer with the 
intention of developing them afterward into a 
finished composition. Such sketches consist some- 
times of onlvn few notes, Fomctimcsof themostir.iportnnt 
parts of n w bole movement. For Instance, great numbers 
of sketches by Beethoven are still extant, many of them 
showing tho progressive stages of works afterward fully 
completed. 

5. in com., a description, sent at regular in- 
tervals to tho consignor, of the kinds of goods 
sold by a commission bouse and the terms of 
salo.srSyn. 1. Skeleton, plot, plan. — 1 nnd 2. Delinea- 
tion, etc. See outline. 

sketch (skoeli), r. [= D. schctsen = G. skiz- 
zieren = Dan. skizzerc ; from tho noun.] I. 
trans. 1. To present tho essential facts of, with 
omission of dotnils; outline briefly or slightly; 
describe or depict in a general, incomplete, nnd 
suggestive way. 

I must . . . leave him (tlie render] to contemplate those 
Ideas which I havo only sketched, and which every man 
must finish for himself. 

Dnjdcn, Parallel of Poetry and Painting. 

2. Specifically, in art, to draw or portray in 
outlino, or with partial shnding; make a rough 
or slight draft of, especially ns a memorandum 
for moro finished work: ns, to sketch a group 
or a landscape. 

The method of Rubens was to sketch his composition in 
colours, with nil tho parts more determined than sketches 
generally nro; from this sketch his scholars advanced the 
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picture as far as they were capable; after which he re- 
touched the whole himself. 

Reynolds, on Mason’s trans. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Paint- 

ting, note 11. 

Sketching with her slender pointed foot 
Some figure like a wizard pentagram 
On garden gravel. Tennyson, The Brook. 

-Eyn. To portray. See outline, n. 

LL intrans. 1. To make a sketch; present 
f^ential facts or features, with omission of 
derails. 

We hare to cut some of the business between Romeo 
and Juliet, because it's too long, you know. . . . But we 
skete'. along through the play. 

Hoicclls, Annie Kilburn, xv. 

2. Hpecificallv, in art . to draw in outline or 
with partial shading: as, she sketches cleverly, 
sketebability (skech-a-bil'i-ti), n. [< sketch- 
able *f -j tij (see -bility).] " The character or 
quality of being sketchable; especially, the 
capacity for affording effective or suggestive 
sketches. 

In the wonderful crooked, twisting, climbing, soaring, 
burrow ing Genoese alleys the traveller is really up to his 
neck in the old Italian sketchability. 

H. James, Jr Portraits of Places, p. 48. 

sketchable (skecli'a-bl), o. [< sketch + -able.'] 
Capable of being sketched or delineated; suit- 
able for being sketched; effective as the sub- 
ject of a sketch. 

Madame Gerralsaia is a picture of the visible, slvtchable 
Rome of twenty-five rears ago. 

’ Fortnightly Rev., X. S., XLIII. 507. 
In the town itself, though there is plenty sketchable, 
there Is nothing notablo save the old town cross. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 492. 
I noted, here and there, as I went, an extremely skctch- 
aUe effect. U. James, Jr., Portraits of Places, p. SG2. 

sketch-block (skech'blok), n. A block or pad 
of drawing-paper prepared to receive sketches. 
Also called sketching-block. 
sketch-book (skech'huk), 7i. 1. Abookmado 
with blank leaves of drawing-paper, adapted 
for use in sketching; hence, a printed hook 
composed of literary sketches or outlines. — 
2. A hook in which a musical composer jots 
down his ideas, and works out his preliminary 
studies. 

sketcher (skceb'fr), it. [< sketch, + -eri.] 
One who sketches. 

I was a sketcher then ; 

Sec here my doing : curves of mountain, bridge. 
Boat, Island, mins of a castle. 

T ennyson, Edwin Morris. 

sketchily (skech'i-li),uf7r. In a sketchy or slight 
manner. 

The lmlr of the Hermes seems rather roughly and 
sketchily treated. In comparison with the elnboratc*flnIsh 
of the body. * C. T. Aetrton, Art and Archied., p. 351. 

sketchiness (skech'i-nes), II. The state or qual- 
ity of being sketchy. 

Daumier’s black sketchiness, bo full of the technical 
gras, tho fat which French critics commend, and which we 
have no word to express. The Century, XXXIX. 409. 

sketching-block (skcch'ing-hlok), n. Samo 
as sketch-block. 

sketch-map (skech'map), «. A map in mere 
ontline. 

A small sketch-map of the moon. 

Pop. Sex. Mo., XXXI. 450. 

sketchy (skeeh'i), a. [(.sketch 4- -y 1 .] 1. Hav- 
ing the form or character of a sketch ; sug- 
gesting in outline rather than portraying by 
finished execution: nB, a sketchy narrative. — 2. 
Characteristic of a sketch; slight; undetailed; 
unfinished. 

It can leave nothing to the Imagination, nor employ any 
of that loose and idrrteAi/ brilliancy of execution by which 
painting gives an artificial appearance of lightness to 
forms. Knight, On Taste. ( Jodrell .) 

skevenf, n. [ME. skcvaync, skyveyn, < OF. esque- 
vin, cschcvin. F. dehevin = It. scabino, < ML. sca- 
binus, < OLG. sccpcno, MLG. schcpcnc, sclicpcn = 
MD. D. echcpen = OHG. scaffin , sccfftn , scaffmo, 
sceffino, scefino , schcphcno , MHG. schcffen, 
schcpfc, schcffc . schopfc, schopf, schoplif, G. 
sclibffc , a sheriff, bailiff, steward; prob. orig. 
‘order or,’ < OLG . *scapan = OHG. scaffan = AS. 
scapan , sccapan , etc., form, shape, arrange, or- 
der, etc. : see shape."] A steward or bailiff ; an 
officer of a gild next in rank to the alderman. 

Also ordeyned it Is, be assent of the hretheryn, to cheeo 
an Aldlrman to reulc the Company, and four skeuayncs to 
kepo the goodes of the glide. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 48. 

Skevingfcon’s daughter. Sec scavenger’s daugh- 
ter, under scavenger. 

skew 1 (sku), v. [Formerly also skiew , skuc , 
scuc ; < MB. skewen , *skucn, turn aside, slip 
away, escape, < OD. scilwcn, MD. schuwcn, 
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schouwen, D. schmvcn = MLG. schuwen, LG. 
schuwcn, schouen = OHG. scfihcn , sciuhcn , MHG. 
schiuhcn, schiuwcn , G. schcuchen , scheucn, get 
out of the way, avoid, shun; from the adj.: D. 
schuw , etc., = AS. sccoli, shy: see shy 1 , a., and 
cf. shy 1 , v ., which is ult. a doublet of skew , v. 
The word appears to have nothing to do with 
Icel. skeifr = Sw. skef = Dan. skjfcv = D. schccf 
== North. Fries, slciaf = G. schicf, oblique (which 
is represented in E. by the dial, skiff 2 , and of 
which the verb is Sw. skcfca , look askance, 
squint, = Dan. sljsevc, slant, slope, swerve, 
look askance), or with Icel. d ska, askew, skddhr, 
askew, which are generally supposed to be con- 
nected.] I. intrans. If. To turn aside; slip or 
fall away; escape. 

Skilfulle skomfyturc he skiftez as hym lykez, 

Is none so skathlye may skape, ne skewc fro his handes. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1562. 
And should they see us on our knees for blessing, 
They’d scuc aside, ns frighted at our dressing. 

ITAfttn^, Albino and Bellaraa (1638). (Fares.) 

2. To start aside; swerve; shy, as a horse. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 3. To move or go obliquely; 
sidle. 

To skuc or walk sluing, to waddle, to go sideling along. 

E. Phillips, World of Words (1706). 

Child, you must walk straight, without skieuing and 
shailing to every step you set. 

Sir II. L’ Estrange. (Latham.) 

4. To look obliquely; squint; hence, to look 
slightingly or suspiciously. 

To Skexcc, limis oculis spectare. 

Levins, Man ip. Vocab. (1570), p. 94. 

Whenever we find ourselves ready to fret at every cross 
occurrent, ... to slug in our own performances, to skcio 
at the Infirmities of others, take we notice first of the 
impatience of our own spirits, and condemn it. 

Bp. Sanderson, Sermons (16S1), xxl. (Latham.) 

II. trans. 1. To turn aside; give an oblique 
direction to; hence, to distort; put askew. 

Skew your etc towards the margent. 

Stamhurst, p. 17. (Halliiccll.) 

2. To shape or form in an oblique way. 

Windows broad within and narrow without, or skneed 

and closed. 1 Ki. vi. 4 (margin). 

To skuc or chamfret, viz. fo slope the edge of a stone, ns 
masons doe In windowes, &c., for tho gaining of light. 

Cotgrave. 

3. To throw or hurl obliquely. Imp. Diet. — 

4. To throw violently. Comparo shy 2 . Halli- 
well. 

skew 1 (sku), a. [Formerly also skuc, scuc ; < 
skew 1 , v.] 1. Having an oblique position; 

oblique; turned or twisted to one side: as, a 
skew bridge. 

Several have imagin’d that this skuc posture of the axis 
is a most unfortunate and pernicious thing. 

Bentley, Sermons, vill. 

2. Distorted; perverted; perverse. 

Com. Sen. Here’s a gallemaufry of speech indeed. 

Mem. I remember, about the year 1C02, many used this 
skeic kind of language. A . Brewer (?), Lingua, Hi. 5. 

3. In math., having disturbed symmetry by cer- 
tain elements being reversed on opposite sides; 
also, more widely, distorted.— skew antipoints, 
four points, the vertices of an imaginary tetrahedron, 
all the edges of which arc of zero length except two, 
which are perpendicular to each other and to the lino 
joining their middle points.— Skew arch, in arch. See 
arc/ii.— Skew back, (a) In arch., that part of a straight 
or curved arch which recedes on the springing from 
the vertical line of the opening. In bridgcB it is a 
course of mnsonry forming the abutment for the vous- 
solrs of a segmental arch, or, in Iron bridgcB, for the 
ribs. (M A casting on the end of a truss to which a tension- 
rod may be attached. It may form neap, or be shaped to fit 
the impost. E. U. Knight .— Skew bridge, a bridge placed 
at nny angle except a right ongle with tho road or stream 
over which it is built.— Skew chlseL (a) A turning or 
wood-working chisel having the edge oblique and a basil 
on each side. (&) A carvers 1 chisel having the shank bent 
to allow the edge to reach n sunken surface. E. H. Knight. 
— Skew clrculant. Sec circulant.— Skew curve, a 
curve in three dimensions. So skcic cubic, skcxo Cartesian, 
etc.— Skew determinant. See determinant.— Skew 
facets, the long triangular facets bordering the girdle of 
a brilliant, and situated between the templets or bezels 
and the girdle of the stone. There are cigh^skew facets 
on the crown or upper sHc, and eight on the pavilion 
or lower side. See brilliant, 1. Also called cross-facets.— 
Skew gearing, a gearing of which the cog-whecls have 
their teeth placed obliquely so as to slide ^ 
into one another without clashing. It is 

used to transmit motion between sliafts at 7^3 
an angle to each other, and with their axes 
not in the same plane. E. H. Knight . — 

Skew bellcoid, a screw-surface.— Skew n 

invariant, an invariant which changes its &T* 
sign when x and y arc interchanged. — Skew Gearing. 
Skew plane, in joiner]/, a plane in which 
the mouth and the edge of tho iron are obliquely across 
the face.— Skew polygon, product, quadrilateral 
See tho nouns.— Skew-rabbet plane. See rabbet-jdane. 
— Skew reciprocal, a locus in line-coUrdlnates propor- 
tional to tho point-cobrdinates of another locus, or vleo 
versa.— Skew surface, a ruled surface in which two 
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successive generators do not in general intersect. So 
skew quadric , etc.— Skew symmetric determinant. 
See determ inant, — Skew symmetry, that symmetry 
which characterizes hemihedral crystals, more particu- 
larly those of the gyroidal type, as thetrapezohedral forms 
common with quartz.— Skew table, in arch., a course 
of skews, as a slanting coping (on a gable), or any similar 
feature. — Skew Wheel, a form of bevel-wheel having 
the teeth formed obliquely on the rim. Compare skew 
gearing. 

skew 1 (sku), n. [< skew 1 , y., in part < skew 1 , a.] 

1. A deviation or distortion; hence, an error; 
a mistake. 

Thus one of the many skcics in the Harleian Catalogue 
was set straight 

Bookc of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), p. xviL 

2. An oblique glance; a squint. 

Whatever good works we do with an eye from his and 
a skew unto our own names, the more pain we take, the 
more penalty of pride belongs unto us. 

c flev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 9. 

3. A piebald or skew-bald animal, especially a 
horse. SalliicelL [Prov. Eng.] — 4. A skew 
wheel. — 5. In arch., the sloping top of a but- 
tress where it slants off against a wall ; a coping 
mounting on a slant, as that of a gable ; a stone 
built into the base-angle of a gable, or other 
similar situation, to support a coping above. 
Compare skcw-corbcl, below.— Skew-corbel, in 
arch., a stone built into the base of a gable to support 



the skews or coping above, and resist their tendency to 
slide down from their bed. Also called summer-stone, 
skeio-put , and stew.— Skew-fillet, a fillet nailed on a roof 
along the gable-coping to raise the slates there and throw 
the water away from the joining.— Skew-put. Same ias 
skew-corbel. 

skew 1 (sku), adv. [< skew 1 , a. Cf. askew.] 
Aslant; aslope; obliquely; awry; askew. Hal- 
liwcU. [Prov. Eng.] 

To look skcxc, or a-skew, to squint or leer. 

E. Phillips , World of "Words (1706) 

skew 2 !, «. An obsolete variant of sky 1 . 
skew 3 (sku), v. Same as scow. 
skew 4 !, n. [Origin obscure.] A cup. [Old 
slang.J 

This is Bien Bowse, this Is Bien Bowse, 

Too little is my Skew. 

I bowse no Lage, but a whole Gage 
Of this I’ll bowse to you. 

Brome, Jovial Crew, iL 
skew-bald (sku'b&ld), a. [< shewi + bald i. 
Cf . piebald.] Spotted in an irregular manner ; 
piebald: used especially of horses. Strictly, pit- 
bald applies to horses spotted with white and black, skew- 
bald to such as are spotted with white and some other color 
than black. [Obsolete or provincial.) 

You shall find 

Og the great commissary, and, which is worse, 

Th’ apparatour upon his skew-bal’d horse. 

Cleaveland, Poems (1651). (Nares.) 

Tnllantire drove his spurs into a rampant, skcicbald 
stallion with china-blue eyes. 

if. Kipling, Head of the District, 
skewed (skud), p. a. [< ME. skewed, skued ; < 
skew 1 + -cd 2 .] 1. Turned aside; distorted; 

awry. 

This skew'd eyed carrion. i 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iv. 1. 

2!. Skew-bald; piebald. 

The skewed goos, the brune goose as the white 
Is not fecounde. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 26. 
Some be flybytten, 

Some skewed as a kytten. 

Skelton , Elynour Rummyng, 1. 142. 

skewer (sku'6r), n. [Orig. a dial, form of 
skiver, a skewer (cf. skiver-wood , skewer^wood, 
dogwood, of winch skewers are made), an un- 
assibilated form of shiver, a splinter of wood 
(cf. Sw. skiffer = Dan. skifer, slate): sen shiver 1 .] 

1 . A pin of wood or iron for fastening meat to 
a spit or for keeping it in form while roasting. 

Send up your meat well stuck with skexcers, to make it 
look round and plump. Sicift , Advice to Servants (Cook). 

2. A bobbin-spindlo fixed by its blunt end into 
a shelf or bar in the creel. ' E. II. Knight 

skewer (sku'^r), v. t. [< skewer, ??.] To fasten 
with skewers; pierce or transfix, as with a 
skewer. 

Of duels we have sometimes spoken : how . . . mess- 
mates, flinging down the wine-cup and weapons of reason 
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and repartee, mot in the measured field, to part bleeding, 
or perhaps not to part, hut to fall mutually skewered 
through with iron. Carlyle, French Key., II. ill. 8. 

skewer-machine (sku'6r-ma-sheii'), n. A 
wood-working machine for roughly shaping or 
for finishing skewers from wooden blocks. In 
tho former case tho skowers are finished by 
a skewer-pointing maekino. 
skewer-wood (sku'6r-wud), n. Snmo as prick- 
timber. [Prov. Eng.] 

skew-gee (sku'ie'), n. Crooked; skew; squint. 
Also usod as a noun : as, on tho skcw-gcc. [Col- 
loq.] 

skewing (skii'iug), n. [Verbal n. of skew, v.] 
In gilding, tho process of removing superfluous 
gold-leaf from parts of a surface, and of patch- 
ing pioees upon spots whore the gold-loaf has 
failod to adhoro. It is performed by moans of a 
brush, and precedes burnishing. K. II. Knight. 
Also spelled sluing. 

skew-symmetrical (sku'si-mot'ri-kal), a. Hav- 
ing each element equal to tho negative of the 
corresponding element on tho other side, 
skewy (sku'i), a. [< shew + -yh] Show. Hai- 
lin' ell. [Prov. Eng.] 
ski, it. Same as slice. 

skiagraphy (skl-ag'ra-fi), ?t. Same as sciagru- 
nlnj. 

skiascopy (skl'n-sko-pi), n. [Also scinscony; < 
Gr. asta, shadow, + •oKoicta, K cko~c1i\ view.] 
Shadow-test: a method of estimating the ro- 
fractiou of an eye by throwing into it light 
from an ophthalmoscopic minor, and obseiv- 
iug tho moveinont which tho retinal illumina- 
tion makes on slightly rotating tho mirror. 
Also called kcratoscopy, rctinoscopy , koroscopy , 
pupilloscopy , rctinoski'ascopy. 
skice (skis), v. i. [Also skive; origin obscure.] 
To run fast; movo quickly. [Prov. Eng.] 

They skise a large space, it scenic for to fllo withal, and 
therefore they cnl them . . . the Hying sqnlrrelB. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. -17P. 
Up nt five n’Clock In the morning, and out till Dinner- 
time. Out ngen nt afternoon, nnd so till Supper-time. 
Skxse out this away, and skise out that nwny. (lie’s no 
Snnyle, I nssurc you.) Drome, Jovial Crew, Iv. 

skid 1 (skid), n. [Also steed; < Icel. skidh = Sw. 
skid = Dan. skid = AS. void, E. shidc, a billet of 
wood, etc. : sec shidc, of which skid is nn unas- 
sibilnted (Scnnd.) form. Cf. skidor, skee .] 1. 

AV/af. : (a) A framework of plunks or timber 
fitted to tlio outside of a ship abreast of the 
hatches, to prevent injury to tho side while car- 
go is hoisted in or out. Boat-skids arc planks fitted 
to the outside of a ship abreast of the boat-davits, to keep 
the side from being chafed when the boats are lowered or 
hoisted, (fr) a strut or post to Bustnin a beam or 
deck, or to throw tho weight of a heavy object 
upon a part of tho structure able to bear tho 
burden, (c) One of a pair of timbers in the 
waist to support the larger boats when aboard. 
— 2. A log forming a track fora heavy moving 
object; a "timbor formiug nn inclined plane in 
loading or unloading heavy articles from trucks, 
etc. — 3. One of a number of timbers resting on 
blocks, on which a structure, such ns a boat, is 
■ built. — 4. A metal or timber support fora enn- 
non. — 5. One of a pair of parallel timbers for 
supporting a barrel, a row of casks, or tho like. 

6. Tho brake of a crane. — 7. A shoe or drag 
used for preventing tho wheels of a wagon or 
carringo from revolving when descending a hill ; 
henco, a hindrance or obstruction. Also called 
skid-pan. 

' But not to repeat the deeds they did, 

Backsliding In spite of all moral skid, 

If all were true that fell from the tongue, 

There was not a villager, old or young, 

But deserved to he whipp'd, imprison’d, or hung. 

Hood, Tale of a Trumpet. {Davies.) 
skid 1 (skid), r.; pret. and pp. skidded , ppr. skid- 
diny. [< skid 1 , ».] I. t cans. 1. To plneo or 
move on a skid or skids. 

Tho logs arc then skidded by horses or oxen Into skid- 
ways, which hold from one to two hundred. 

Scribner's May., IV. 055. 

2. To support by means of skids. 

All logs, ... ns they nrc brought in, unless stacked nt 
once, should he blocked or skidded olf the ground, as a 
temporary measure. . Laslett, Timber, p. 31b. 

3. To chock with a skid, as wheels in going 
down-hill. Dickens. 

II. intrans. To slide along without revolving, 
as a wheel: said also of any object mounted on 
wheels so moving. 

When the car wns skidding it could ho brought to a stop 
on grado by closing tho current and reenergizing themng- 
nel8 - Died, Jlev. (Arner.), XVI. 7. 

The rider being directly over his pedals, and the driving 
wheel not skidding. Bury and UiUier, Cycling, p. 301. 
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skid 2 (skid), v. i.; pret. and pp. skidded, ppr. 
skidding. A variant of scud. 

The Dutch ladies . . . ran skidding down the aisle of the 
chapel, tip tap, tip tap, like frightened hares. 

Mine. D'Arblay, Diary, VII. 141. (Davies.) 
skiddar, n. Soo skidor. 
skiddaw (skid'fi), n. Samo as kiddaw. 
Skiddaw slates. See slate 2 . 
skidder (skid 7 6r), n. [< skid 1 + -c?*i.] One who 
skids, or uses a skid. 

The skidders haul the logs to the pile. 

The Ji'tsco/mn rincries, New York Evangelist, March 8 

[1883. 

skider (sld'dfir), n. [Cf.sl-ce.] A slcate. [Prov. 
Epg-] ' 

Skid-pan (skid'pnn), ii. Samo ub skill 1 , 7. 
skiet, ». An obsolete form of shy 1 . 
skiey, a. Soo ski/ci/. 

skiff 1 (sldf), n. [< OP. csgitif, < MHG. skif, schif, 
G. scliiff, a boat, fillip, = E. ship: boo ship.] If. 
Formerly, a smnll sniling vessol rosombling a 
sloop. 

Olnuns lied In n little ykijTe vnto Ills father in lew tlio enrl 
of itosse. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 14. 

2. Now, a small boat propelled by oars. 

Our captain went In Ills skiff aboard tlio Amliroso nnd 
llic Neptune. irinthrop, Hist. New England, I. 8. 

Cod-setae side, n sinnll boat engaged in cod-Bclning, or 
attending the cod-selncrs. 

skiff 1 (skif), v. t. [< skiff 1 , «.] To sail upon or 
pass over in a skiff or light boat. [Haro.] 

They havo skiff'd 

Torrents whose roaring tyranny nnd power 
I* the least of these was dreadful. 

Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, I. 3. 

skiff 2 (skif), a. [< Icel. skeifr = Sw. skef = Dan. 
skjicv = D. scliccf — G. schirf = North. Fries. 
skiitf, obliquo. Cf. .o/.ripl.] Oblique; distort- 
ed; awkward. Ilalliu-cU. [Prov. Eng.] 
skiff-handed (skifMmnd-cd), a. Awkward in 
tlio use of tlio hands; nimble to throw straight. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

skiffling (skirling), ». [Vorbnl n. of "skiffle, r.; 
origin obscuro.] In stone-cutting, tlio operation 
of knocking off tlio rough corners of ashler in 
the preliminary dressing; knobbing. E. II. 
Knight. 

skiftt, n. A Middle English form of shift. 
skilder (skil'dtr), r. i. Samo as skcldcr. 
skilful (skiPfiil), a. [Also skillful; enrlv mod. 
E. skilful I; < ME. skilful, skylfutt, scchol } < skill 
+ -ful.] 1). Having reason; endowed with 
mind; thinking; rational. 

A skillfull beesto than will y make, 

Aftlr my shnppennd my liknessc. 

York Plays, p. 15. 

2f. Conforming to reason or right; reasonablo; 
proper. Aycnhite of luinjt (E. E. T. S.), ]>. 1C9. 

A1 wol ho kepo his lordcs lilr degree, 

As It Is right nnd skilful Hint they bo 
Enhnunced and honoured nml most dere. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 3S5. 

3. Hniing trained nnd practised faculties; pos- 
sessing practical ability; well qualified for ac- 
tion; ablo; doxferous; export. 

At consell it at node lie wns a skilfulle kyng. 

llol. of Brunne, p. 311. 
Be ynro in thy preparation, for thy nssnilant Is quick, 
Ski (ful, and deadly. Shak., T. N., III. 4. 2 |. r >. 

4. Having ability in a specified direction; 
versed; experienced; practised: followed by a 
qualifying phrase or clause. 

Of nerill nought ndrad, 

Xo skilful l of the uncouth Jeopardy. 

Sjtenser, F. Q., VI. v. 10. 
Human pride 

Is skilful to Invent most serious names 
To hide Its Ignorance. Shelley, Queen Mnb, vli. 

5. Displaying or requiring skill; indicative of 
skill; clever; adroit: ns, a skilful contrivanco. 

Of skilfull Industry. 

Sylvester, tr. of I)tl Itartns’s Weeks, ii., Eden. 
Tile skilful devices with which the Itomnns, in the first 
Tunic Wrir, wrought such wholesale destruction on tho 
C.irthnglnt.ni Heats. J. l'Me, Evolutionist, p. 207. 

= Syn. 3. Dextrrom, Expert, etc. (sec adroit), adept, con- 
versant, proficient, accomplished, qualified, intelligent, 
masterly. 

skilfully (skil'ful-i), atlr. [Also skillfully; < 
ME. skilfulh/, skillfully, skillfully, skclro’lliche ; < 
skilful + -[//-’.] In nskilftil mniinor. Especially— 
(ni) With reason, justice, or propriety; reasonably. 

In otliro guodo skcle nnd clcnlicbc nnd ekcluoltichc. 

Aycnbilc of lmeyt (E. E. T. S.), p. G. 

Mo thynketh thus, that neither ye nor I 
Oghto half this wo to ninkcn eki{fuUy. 

Chaucer, Troiius, iv. 12G5. 

(h) With nice art; cleverly; adroitly; dexterously. 

Ring unto him a new song; play skilfully with a loml 
" oi8e - ‘ I’s. Kxili. 8. 
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Thou art an old love-monger, and speakest skilfully. 

Shak., 1. L. L., ii. 1. 253. 

skilfulness (skil'fifl-nes), n. [Also sJcillf illness ; 
< ME. skylfulnessc ; < skilful + -ness.] The 
quality of being skilful ; the possession of skill 
or ability, in any sense of either word. 
Skylfulnessc, raclonabilitas. rrompt. Pare., p. 457 . 

So lie fed them according to the integrity ot his heart- 
and guided them by tho skilfxdness of his hands. 

Ps. ixxviii. 72. 

skilip (ski 1 'ip), n. [< Turk. Iskilip, or Iskdih, 
in Asia Minor, whence the name is said to be ap- 
plied to various fictitious substances.] Scam- 
mpny prepared near Angora by mixing starch 
with tho juice to the extent of 60 or 40 per cent, 
of the mass. This is combined witli other impure scam- 
mony to form different grades of the drug. In London 
use the word appears to denote nny highly adulterated 
Bctimmony. ‘ ' 

skill (skil), v. [< ME. skilen (also assibilated 
schillcn , schyllcn , < AS. *scylian), < Icel. Sw. 
skilja = Dan. skillc, separate, impers. differ, 
mattor, = MD. schillcn , sclicUcn =MLG. schclcn , 
separate ; akin to Sw. skala = Dan. skallc, peel, 
= Lith. skclti, cleav’e; prob. < \f skal f separate, 
which appears also in scale 1, shald, shell, etc.] 

1. trans. If. To set apart; separate. 

And ekiledd ut all fra the folio 
Thurrh hallz lif and lare. 

Ormulum, 1. 1C8G0. 

Schyllyn owte, or cullyn owte fro sundyr, Segrego. 

Prompt. Pare., p. 44G. 

2. Ilonce, to discern ; have knowledge or un- 
(lorstnnding (to); knowhow: usually with an 
lnfiiiitivo. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

There 1 b not among us any that can skill to hew timber 
like unto the Sldonlans. 1 Ki. v. 0. 

IIo cannot skill to keep a stock going upon that trade. 

Milton, Areopagitlca, p. 39. 
II. intrans. 1. To havo perception or com- 
prehension; havo understanding; discern: fol- 
lowed by of or on. 

The! can knowc many thinges he force of clergie that 
wo no can no skyle on. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), I 27. 

They that skill not of so heavenly matter, 

All tiint they know not, envy, or admiro. Sj>cn+cr. 

2f. To have personal nnd practical knowledge 
(of) ; ho versed or practised ; hence, to be ex- 
pert or dexterous: commonly followed b}' of. 

These v cowdo skile o/batelle, nnd mochethei knewe of 
' vcrre * Merlin (E. E. T. S.\ ill. 050. 

Our I’rentlses nnd othere may bo nppoynted nml diuided 
cuerj' of them to liUonice,and to that lie can host skill of. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 299. 

As for herbs nml philters, I could never skill o/them. 

Burton, Anat. of 3Iel., p. 491. 

3. To make difference: signify; matter: used 
impersonally, and generally with a negative. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

I nm the son of Apollo, nnd from his high seat I came, 

But whither I got if skill* nof, for Knowledge Is my name. 

Pcele, Sir Clyomon nnd Sir Clamydes. 
Jl'.sop. Wliat do we act to-day? 

Par. It skills not what. Massinger, Bomnn Actor, I. 1. 
Ono word more I had to say, 

But t< skills not; go your way. 

Herrick, To the rassenger. 
skill (skil), n. [< ME. skill, skil , skyl, skyll , 
skills, skylle, skile , skyle , skcle (also assibilated 
schile, schil , sccle , < AS. *scilc), < Icel. skil, a dis- 
tinction, discernment, knowledge, = Sw. slid, 
reason, = Dan. sljcl, n separation, boundnrv, 
limit, = ^[LG. schelc = ^ID. schcle , schcelc , sepa- 
ration, discrimination: see tho verb.] If. Tho 
discriminating or reasoning faculty; the mind. 

Another cs that the skyll mckely ho vssede in gnstely 
thynges nls in medytneyons, and on-souns, and lukyngo 
in haly hukes. ' 

Hamjxile, I^osc lYcatises (E. E. T. S.X p. 13. 
For I nm mainly Ignoi-nnt 
V hat place this is; nml nil the skill I hnvc 
Item embers not these garments. 

•S’AfiA-., Lear, iv. 7. GG. 

2. Discriminative power; discernment; under- 
standing; reason; wit. 

Craftier skil kan i non than i wol kuthe. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1GS0. 

So feeble skill of perfoct things the vulgar hns. 

Sjienscr, F. Q., Hi. 17. 
Neither is it [liberty] complently glv'n but by them who 
have tile hnppy skill to Know what is grievance nml unjust 
to a people. Milton, Hist. Eng., iii. 

3f. Reasonableness; propriety; rightness ; jus- 
tice; proper course; wisomensure; also, right- 
ful claim; right. 

When it is my sones xville 
That I come him to h it is skille. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 85. 
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Tor ever as tend re a capoun eteth the fox, 

Thogh he be fals and hath the foul betrayed, 

Ab shal the goode man that therfor payed; 

A1 have he to tlie capoun skillc and right, 

The false fox wol have his part at night. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1392. 
Oure brother «& sustir he is bi sidle, 

For he so seide, & lerid us that lore. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 9. 
4f. Reasoning; argument; proof; also, cause; 
reason. 

Everych hath awlch replicacioun 
That non by skillis may been brought adoun. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, L 53G. 
Ajens this can no clerk skilc fynde. 

Uyrms to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. £0. 
Langen* here tliu may noghte dwelle; 

The r'.ijlle I sail the telle wherefore. 

Tlr mm of Lrsscldoune (Cliild's Ballads, I. 107). 
I think you have 

As little skill to fear as I have purpose 
To put yon to ’t. Shak., W. T., Iv. 4. 152. 

5. Practical knowledge and ability; power of 
action or execution; readiness and excellence 
in applying wisdom or science to practical ends; 
expertness ; dexterity. 

• The workman on his stuff his skill doth show ; 

And yet the stuff gives not the man his skill. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, of Soul, i. 
He hath skill to cure those that are somewhat crazed in 
their wits with their burdens. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 03. 
, Was dying all they had the sin'll to do ? 

Lowell, Comm. Ode. 
It Is In little more than skill of drawing and modelling 
that the art of Raphael . . . surpasses that of Giotto. 

C. II. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 308. 
6}. A particular power, ability, or art; a gift 
or attainment; an accomplishment. 

O CalchaR, for the state of Greece, thy spirit prophetic 
shows 

Skills that direct us. Chapman, Iliad, I. 83. 

Not nil tlie skills fltt for a princely dame 
Vour learned Muse w«h. youth and studye bringes. 

Puttenham, I’arthenindcs, xli. 
Richard, . . . by a thousand princely skill*, gathering 
so much coni as if he meant not to return. Fuller. 

7. That for which one is specially qualified ; 
one’s forte. [Rare.] 

They had arms, leaders, and successes to their wish ; but 
to make use of so great an advantage was not thlr skill. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., ill. 
8f. The number of persons connected with any 
art. trade, or profession ; the craft. 

Martiall was the cheife of this skil among tlie Latines. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Pocsie, p. 44. 
=Syn. 5. Facility, knack. See adroit. 

skillagalee, ». See skilligalee. 
skilled (skild), a. [< skill + -cd~.] 1. Hav- 
ing skill : especially, having tlio knowledgo and 
ability which eorao from experience; trained; 
versed; expert ; adept; prolicient. 

O thou well skill'd In curses, Btny awhile, 

And teach me how to curse mine enemies J 

Shak., Itlch. III., iv. 4. 11G. 

2. Displaying or requiring skill; involving spe- 
cial knowledge or training: ns, skilled labor, 
skilless (skil'les), a. [< ME. skilehcs; < skill 
+ -lc.is.~i If. Lacking reason or intellectual 
power; irrational. 

Skilela i! sw-o Buinmo nsso. Ormulum, I. 371E. 

2. Lacking knowledge ; ignorant ; uninformed ; 
unaware. 

Nor have I Been 

More tint I may call men than you. Rood friend, 

And my dearlather; how features are abroad 
I am KkilleM of. Shak., Tempest, til. 1. 52. 

3. Lacking practical acquaintance or experi- 
ence; unfamiliar (with); untrained or un- 
versed; rude; inexpert. 

SkilUn as unpractised Infancy. Shak., T. and C. ( 1. 1. 12. 
A little patience, youth 1 'twill not ho long, 

Or I am tkillen quite. Keats, Endymion, III. 

skillet (skil'ct), it. [Formerly ordial. also skcl- 
Ict ; < OF. cscucllcttc, a little disit, dim. of cscudlc, 
a dish, F. £ cuclle , a porringer, = Pr. cscudcUa = 
Sp. escudilla = Pg. cscudcUa = It. scodclla, < L. 
scutclla, a salver, tray, ML. a platter, dish: see 
scuttle*, sculler", scullery.'] 1. A small vessel 
of iron, copper, or other metal, generally hav- 
ing a long handle and three or four legs, used 
for heating and boiling water, stowing meat, 
and other culinary purposes. 

Let housewives make a slcillct of my helm’. 

Shak., Othello, I. 3. 273. 
Yet milk In proper skillet Bile will place, • 

And gently spice It with a blade of mace. 

JT. Kino, Art of Sinking Paddings, 1. 

2. A rattle or boll used by common criers. 
J. Graltamc, Birds of Scotland (cd. 180G), 
Gloss., quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 322. 
— 3. A ship’s cook; a “pot- wrestler” or pot- 
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walloper. [Slang.] — 4. In metal-working, a 
form into which the precious metals are run for 
sale and use as bullion, flatter than an ingot. 

skill-facet (skiFfas'et), n. In diamond-cutting. 
See facet*. 

skillful, skillfully, etc. See skilful, etc. 

skilligalee, skilligolee (slril/i-ga-lo', -go-le'), 
n. [Also skillygalcc, skillygolce, skillagalee, also 
skilly; origin obscure.) A poor, thin, watery 
kind of broth or soup, sometimes consisting of 
oatmeal and water in which meat has heou 
boiled; a weak, watery diet served out to pris- 
oners in the hulks, paupers in workhouses, and 
the like ; a drink mado of oatmeal, sugar, and 
water, formerly servod out to sailors in the 
British navy. 

skilling 1 ! (skil'ing), «. [< ME. skyhjnge; ver- 
bal n. of skill, e.] Reasoning; ratiocination. 

ftyht swych comparison na it is of skyhjnge to under- 
etondinge. Chaucer , Boetliins, iv. prose 6. 

skilling 2 (skil'ing), n. Same ns skccling. [Prov. 
Eng.) 

skilling 3 (skil'ing), n. [< Sw. Dan. skilling — 
E. sliilting.i A money formerly used in Scan- 
dinavia and northern Germany, in some places 



Obverse. Reverse. 

Skillinp, in the British Museum. (Size of the original.) 


as a coin and in others as a money of account. 
It varied in value from id. in Denmark to nearly 
Id. (about 2 cents) in Hamburg. 

In Norway the email currency now consists partly of 
hMsh'lting and onc-skitting pieces in copper, the skilling 
being nearly equal in valno to an English halfpenny, hut 
principally of two-, three-, and tom-skilling pieces, com- 
posed of billon. 

Jcvons, Money and Mccli. of Exchange, p. 12C. 

skill-thirstt, ti. Craving for knowledge; curi- 
osity. [Rare.] 

Ingratitude, pride, treason, gluttony, 
Too-curlous skill-thirst, enuy, felony. 

Sylvester, tr. at Du Bartas’e Weeks, II., The Imposture. 

skilly (skil'i), n. Samo as skilligalee. 
skillygalee. skillygolee, it. Seo skilligalee. 
skilpot (skil'pot), ii. Tlio slider, or red-bellied 
terrapin. Seo slider*, 2. 
skilts (skilts), it. pi. [Cf. kilt.] A sort of eoarso, 
loose short trousers formerly worn in New Eng- 
land. 

Her father and elder brother woro . . . n sort of brown 
toiv trousers, known at the time — these things happened 
some years ago — as skills ; they were short, reaching Just 
below the knee, and very large, being a full half yard broad 
at the bottom. S. Judd, Margaret, I. 2. 

skilty-boots (skil'ti-bots), n. pi. Half-hoots. 
Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.) 
skilvings (skil'vingz), n '.pi. [Avar, of * shelving , 
unnssibilated form of shelving J.) The rails of 
a cart: a wooden frame fixoil on tlio top of a 
cart to widen and extend its size. Halliwcll. 
[Prov. Eng.) 

skim (skim), «.; prot. and pp. skimmed, ppr. 
skimming. [A var. of scum, i>.) I. trans. 1. To 
lift tlio scum from ; clear tlie surfaco of by re- 
moving any floating matter, by means of a 
spoon, a flat Indio, or tlio like : as, to skim soup 
by removing tlio oil or fat ; to skim milk by tak- 
ing off tlio eroam. 

To skimme, dcspumarc. 

Levins, Manlp. Vocab, (1570), p. 131. 

Are not von {PuckJ he 
That Irivlits the maidens of the villagery ; 

Skims milk, and sometime labours in the quern, 

And bootless makes the breathless housewife clmm? 

Shak., M. N. D., II. 1. 80. 

2. To lift from the surface of a liquid by a 
sliding movement, as with a paddle, a flat ladle, 
a spoon, or the like; dip up with or as with a 
skimmer, as cream from milk or fat from soup ; 
hence, to clear away; remove, 

Tho natives In these months watch tho rivers, and take 
up thence multitudes (of locusts], skimming them from oil 
tno'water with little nets. Sampier , Voynges, an. 1088. 

Whilom I’ve seen hersKm the clouted cream. 

day, Shepherd’s Week, Friday, 1. 01. 
To purge and skim away tho filth of vice, 

That bo refln’d It might the more entice. 

Courpcr, Progress of Error, 1. 313. 


skimmer 

3. To clear; rid; free from obstacles or ene- 
mies. 

Sir Edmonde of Holande, erle of Kent, was by tlie kynge 
made admyrall of the see ; the which e story d and skymmid 
ye see ryght well & manfully. Fabyan, Chron., an. 1409. 

4. To mow. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] — 5. To 
cover witli a film or scum; coat over. [Rare.] 

At night the frost skimmed with thin ice the edges of 
the ponds. T. liooscvclt, The Century, XXXVI. 210. 

6. To pass lightly along or near the surface of ; 
move smoothly and lightly over; glide, float, 
fly, or run over the surface of. 

They gild their scaly Backs in Phoebus’ Beams, 

And scorn to skim the level of the Streams. 

Congreve, Birth of the Muse. 
By the fleet Racers, ere the sun be set, 

The turf of yon large pasture will be skimmed. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, ii. 

7. To pass over lightly in perusal or inspec- 
tion; glance over hastily or superficially. 

like others I had skimmed, and sometimes read 
With care, tho moster-pamplilets of the day. 

Wordsworth, Prelude, ix. 
Mr. lyon . . . was skimming rapidly, in his shortsight- 
ed way, by the light of one candle, the pages of a mission- 
ary report. George Eliot, Felix Holt, v. 

8. To cause to dart, ship, or ricochet along a 
surface; hurl along a surface in a smooth, 
straight course. 

There was endless glee in skimming stones along the 
surface of the water, and counting the number of bounds 
and curvets that they made. E. Dowden, Shelley, I. 68. 

II. intrans. 1. To pass lightly and smoothly 
over a surfaco ; hence, to glide or dart along 
in*a smooth, oven course. 

A winged Eastern Blast, just skimming o’er 
The Ocean’B Brow, and sinking on the Shore. : 

Prior, Solomon, iii. 
Nor lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake’s level brim. 

Scott, Marmion, vi. 15. 

2. To pass in hasty inspection or considera- 
tion, as over the surface of something; observe 
or consider lightly or superficially. 

There was wide wandering for the greediest eye . . . 
Far round the horizon's crystal air to skim. 

Keats, I Stood Tiptoe upon a Little Hill. 
Thus I entertain 

The antiquarian humour, and am pleased ■ . 

To slam along the surfaces of things. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, iii. 

3. To become covered with a scum or film; be 
coated over. [Rare.] 

The pond had in the mean while skimmed over in tlie 
shadiest and shallowest coves, some days or even weeks 
before the general freezing. . Thoreau, Walden, p.'’2C5. 

skim (skim), «. [A var. of scum , it., but due to 
tho verb skim.'] 1. The act of skimming; also, 
that which is skimmed off. 

I wanted to be the one to tell you the grand surprise, 
and have “first skim," as wo used to say -when we squab- 
bled about tho cream. L. M. AXcott, Little Women, xliii, 

2. Thick matter that forms or collects bn the 
surface of a liquor; scum. [Rare.] 
skimback (skim'bak), n. [< skim + back.] A 
fish, the quillback, Carpiodcs cijprinus . [Local, 
IT . d. J 

skimble-scamble (skim'bl-skam^bl), a. and n. 
[A varied redupl. of scumble."] I. a. Rambling ; 
wandering; confused; incoherent. 

Such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 
Ab puts mo from my faltli. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., Hi. 1. 154. 
II. n. Rigmarole; nonsense, 
skimble-scamble (skira'bl-skam/bl), "adv. [A 
varied redupl. of scamblc.] In a confused man- 
ner. Imp. Diet . 

skim-colfer (skim'k61 // t6r), n. A colter for 
paring off tho surface of land. ' 

skime (skim), n. [An unassibilated form of 
shim 1 .] Brightness; gleam. 

The skijtnc o' her e’en was like dewy sheen. 

Lady Mary of Craignethan. 

skimingtont (skim'ing-ton), n. Same as skim- 
ming toil. 

skimish (slrim'ish), a. A dialectal form of 
squeamish. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
skimmer 1 (skim'6r), n. [< skim + -er 1 .] 1. 

One who or that which skims; especially, an 
implement used for skimming. Specifically— (a) 
A ladle with a flattened and often perforated bowl, used’in 
skimming liquids, ns milk, soup, or fruit-juice. 

She struck her with a slammer, and broke it in two. 

Cat skin' s Garland (Child’s Ballads, VIII, 176). 
(b) A flntshnllow pan of metal perforated at the bottom to 
nllow liquids to drain through ; a colander. 

As soon ns the oysters ore opened, they are placed in a 
flat pan with a perforated bottom, called a skimmer, where 
they arc drained of their accompanying liquor. 

Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 559. 


skimmer 

(c) A stiff bar of iron used in a foundry to hold back the 
floating slag while pouring molten metal from the ladle. 

(d) One of several bivalves whose shellsmaybcuscd to skim 
milk, etc. (1) The common clam, Mga circnaria. (2) Tho 
big beach-clam, Mactra or Spisula solid tssima. [Long 
Island.) (3) A scallop, as Pcctcn maximus. 

2. One who skims over a subject ; a superficial 
student or reader. 

There are different degrees of stammers; first, ho who 
goes no farther than the title-page ; secondly, lie who pro- 
ceeds to tho contents and index, Ac. 

P. Skelton, Deism Itovcnled, vlli. 

3. A bird that skims or shears tho water, as any 
member of tho genus 1th yn chops; a cutwater, 
shearwater, or scissorbill. The American species is 
if. nigra, speoifled ns tho Hack skimmer, common on tho 
South Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the United States and 
southward. It closely resembles a tern or sea-swallow, 
except in its bizarro bill. The upper parts arc chiefly 
black, the lower white, with a rosy blush in tho breeding- 
season; tho bill is carmine and black; tho feet nru car- 
mine. Tho length is 10 to 20 inches, tho extent 42 to £0 
inches; the upper mandible is 3 inches, the lower 3) to 4). 
See cut under llhynchops. 

skimmer 2 (skim'Gr), v. i. [Frcq. of shim.'] To 
skim lightly to and fro. [Bare.] 

Swallows stammered over her, and plunged into tho 
depths below. S. Judd , Mnrgnret, 1. 14. 

skimmerton (skira'tavton), it. Samo ns shim- 
mington. 

Skimmia (skim'i-ii), it. [NL. (Tliunberg, 1784), 
< Jap. shim mi, in ‘in ija ma-shi m m i, the Japaueso 
name.] A gonus of polypotnlous shrubs, of 
tho order lluUtcac and tribe Toddalicic, charac- 
terized by flowers with four or fivo valvnte 
petals, as many stamens, nml a two- to Jive- 
collcd ovary ripening into an ovoid fleshy drupe 
with two to four cartilaginous nutlets’. Thero 
arc about 4 species, nntbes of tho Himalayas and Jnpan. 
They arc smooth shrubs with green branches, bearing 
nltcrnnto lanceolate leaves which are cut Ire, coriaceous, 
nml pellucid-dotted. The odoiless whitish flowers are ar- 
ranged in crowded ntid much-branched terminal panicles. 

S. Japonic a, n dwarf holly-llko sbruti, is cultivated ford he 
ornamental effect of its dark shining leaves and clusters 
of bright-red licrry-llfco drupes. 

skim-milk (skitn'milk'). it. Milk from which 
the cream hns been skimmed; hence, figura- 
tively, that which lacks substantial quality, as 
richness or strength ; thinness; inferiority. 

O, I coutd divide myself and go to buffets, for moving 
such a dish of skim mtlk with so honourable nn action ! 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., II. 3. 30. 
skimming (skim'ing), it. [Verbal n. of shim, r.] 

1. Tho act of ono who or that which skims. — 

2. That which is removed by skimming; scum; 
chiefly used in the plural. 

They relished the veryrf-um/iwi.7*of thckcttlc, and dregs 
of the caskB. Cool*, Second Voyage, I. 7. 

3. pi. In thccolTeo trade, the musty part of the 
coffee which is taken from tho hag’s after being 
on shipboard. 

skimming-dish (skim'ing-dish), it. A vneht- 
built boat used on tho Florida coast, of flat- 
iron model, cat- or sloop-rigged, and verv wet. 
J. A. Jlcn shall. 

skimming-gate (skim'ing-giit), ». In found- 
ing. Sco gate 1 , 5. 

skimmingly (skim'ing-li), ade. By moving 
lightly along or over the surface. Imp. Diet. 
skimmington (skim'ing-tdn), «, [Also 
ington , shimmer ton, shimHrg; supposed to have 
originated in tho name of some forgotten 
scold.] 1. A burlesque procession formerly 
held in ridicule of a henpecked husband; ii 
cavalcade headed by n person on horseback 
representing the wife, with another represent- 
ing the lniRband seated behind her, facing 
the horse’s tail and holding n distaff, wliilo the 
woman belabored him with a ladle. These were 
followed by a crowd, booting and making " rough mufilc " 
with horns, pnns, nnd cleavers. Tho word commonly 
appears in tho phrase to ride (the) tkiinmingtan. Com- 
paic the north-country custom of riding the statin. [Local, 
hng.l ^ 

When I ’in In pomp on high processions shown, 

Like pageants of lord inny’r, or tkimminnton. 

Oldham, Sntlres (lltoS). (Narct.) 
The Shinmington . . . has been long discontinued In 
England, apparently because female rule has become either 
milder or leas frequent than nmong our ancestors. 

Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xxl., note. 

2. A disturbance ; a riot; a quarrel. 

There was danger of a skimminglon between the great 
wig and the coif, tho former having given a flat lie to the 
Walpole, Letters (1763), I. 2SA. (Davies.) 

3. A charivari. [Local, U. S.] 

skim-net (skim'not), n. A largo dip-not, used 
on the Potomnc and some rivers southward, 
skimp (skimp), r. [A vnr. or secondary form 
of scamp 1 (cf. crimp, cramp 1).] I. traits. 1. To 
deal scant measure to ; supply with a meager 
or insufficient allowance ; as, to shimp a person 
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in the matter of food. — 2. To provide in scant 
or insufficient quantity; give or deal out spar- 
ingly; stint: as, to skimj) cloth or food. — 3. 
To scamp; slight; do superficially or careless- 
ly : as, to shimp a job. 

II. intrans. 1. To bo sparing or parsimoni- 
ous; economize; savo. 

Tho woman who has worked nnd schemed nnd stamped 
to achieve her attire knows the real plcasuro nnd victory 
of 6clf-ndornmcnt. E. Eggleston, Tho Graysons, xlx. 

2. To scamp work. [Colloq. in all uses.] 

skimp (skimp), a. [< shimp, r.] Scant in quan- 
tity or extent; scarcely sufficient; meager; 
sparo: as, shimp faro; a shimp outfit. [Prov. 
Eng. nnd U. S.] 

skimping (skim'ping),;). o. 1. Sparing; stint- 
ing; saving. S ec skimp, v. — 2. Scanty; mea- 
ger; containing insufficient material: as, a 
shimping dress. JlaUitrell. — 3. Scamped; exe- 
cuted carelessly or in a slightingmanner. [Col- 
loq. in all souses.] 

Tho work was not skimping work by any means; it was 
a brhlgo of somo pretentions. 

J. S. Eretcer, English Studies, p. 441. ( Enegc . Diet.) 

sldmpingly (skim'ping-li), adv. In a skimp- 
ing manner; scantily; sparingly, lluhvcr, My 
Novel, iii. lf». 

skimpings (Rkim'pingz), it. pi. [Vcrbnl n. of 
shimp , r.] In mining, the refuse taken from 
tho top of tho siovo in jigging, tozing, or cliiin- 
ming. 

skimpy (skiin'pi), a. [< shimp + -//!.] Sparo ; 
scanty; skimped. [Colloq., u. S.j 

The woman . . . took oir tier bonnet, showing her gray 
hair drawn Into a skimpy knot at the back of her head. 

M. X. Mur/ree, Prophet of Great Smoky Mountains, iv. 

skimshandor (skiin' slum -dt-r), r. Snmo ns 
srrimsltmr. 

skin (skin), n. [< ME. skin, skinne, ski/nnc, < 
AS. scinn (rare), < Iccl. ski mi = Sw. skinn = 
Dan. skind = EG. sell in, sell i mi = OIIO. * sclmi , 
skin, hide (tho OIIG. form not recorded, liut tho 
souroo of OHG. scintini, set n dim, MIIG. G. schin- 
dai, skin, flay, sometimes a strong verb, with 
jiM't. sclullit, jin. fjischunden : see .'/./a, r.); ncr- 
iia|is akin to thin, <|. v. Cf. ulso \V. ern, skin, 
peel, scales, i isiicn, dandrufT.] 1. In mint, nml 
cniil., tho continuous covering of nn nnimnl; 
(lie cutaneous investment of tho body; t ho in- 
tegument, cutis, or derm, especially when soft 



Scml-tll.iKnimm.ilIc Vertical Section oflluman Slln, magnified. 


A. »tr ilmn cnracum; It, nr.itum ludtlum ; C, itr.itutn j;ratiulcnum ; 
I>, itr.itmn »(>ln>r-.tim ; It, corlum with |»-»pUl.ir ; l', »ul>cuf.incou* fat; 
C., tactile cor|>uv:le* ; It, tekiceotiirl tncl ; I . duct of tckicrmii gland ; 
J. I'.iclnl.in cnrjnivrlM; K. lli.ift oflialr; I., rnot sheath nfh.-iir; M, 
nKjtofhalr; N, .irrcctnr pill muvclc : O. duct ofi« c.it-gt.incl ; V.sweat- 
gland ; Q, blood-vcs&eU. 

and flexible, a hard or rigid skin being called a 
shell, test , exoshrlrton, etc. Skin ordinarily con- 
bMa of two main divisions or layers: (1) the corlum be- 
low, n connective-tissue layer, which la vnacular, nervous, 
jirovldcd with gland«, nml la never shed, cast, or molted; 
(«) the non-vn*cular epidermis, auperflclally forming vari- 
ous epidermal or exoskeletal Btructurea, ns linlr, feathers, 
hoofs, nail a, clawa, etc., of more or leas dn* nnd hard or 
horny texture, nnd either contlnuonaly abet) In scales nnd 
shreds, or periodically molted whollyor In part. See the 
nliovo technical words, nnd cuts under hair*, 1, anil nreat- 
gland. 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots? Jer. xlli. 2.1. 

Ill not shed her blood ; 

Nor scar tlint whiter skin of hers than Bnow, 

Ami smootli ns monumental nlabastcr. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 4. 

Soon a wrinkled Skin plump Flesh invndes! 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 


skin 

2. The integument of an animal stripped from 
the body, with or without its appendages; a 
hide, pelt, or fur, either raw and green, or vari- 
ously cured, dressed, or tanned. In tlio trades and 
in commerce the term is applied only to the skins o{ the 
smaller animals, the skins of tho larger animals being 
called hides: thus, an ox-hide, a goatsKn, cowhide hoots, 
ca Hsian Blioes, etc. Seq cut under hide. 

A Berpent ekynne doon on tills tree men lete 

Avaylant be to savo it in greet hete. 

PalladiuB, liusbondrie (E. E, T. S.), p. 211. 
Robes of buffalo and heaver, 

Sleins of otter, lynx, and ermine. 

Longfellolc, Iliawntha, xvi. 

3. In museums, the outer covering of an ani- 
mal, presorvod for examination or exhibition 
with tlie fur, feathers, etc., but not mounted or 
sot up in imitation of life. — 4. A water-vessel 
made of tho wliolo or nearly the whole skin of 
a goat or othor boast; a wine-skin. See cut un- 
der bottle. 

No man puttethnew vine into old vlne-«Ainr.* else the 
vine will hurst the skins, nnd the vine perisheth, and tho 
dins. Mark ii. 22 (R. V.). 

5. That which resembles skin in naturo or use ; 
tho outer coat or covering of anything; espe- 
cially, tho exterior coating or layer of any sub- 
staneo wlion firmer or tougher than the inte- 
rior; a rind or peel: ns, the shin of fruit or 
plnnts; tho skin (putamen) of an egg. 

We at time of year 

Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit-trees. 

Shak., Kiel). II., ill. 4. 68. 

Thcso blanks (for flies] nrc now . . . soft and free from 
scale, or what is known ns the skin of the steel. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., LXIII. 33. 

6. Xaut. : (a) That, part of a furled sail which 
is on tho outsido niul covers the whole. (6) 
The planking or iron plating which covers tho 
ribs of a vessel on tho inside; also, tho thin 
plating on tho outer side of tho ribs of an ar- 
nior-plnted iron ship. 

Tho [llfc-lboat has two distinct skins of plnnklng, diag- 
onal to the boat’s keel nnd contrary to each other. 

Enegc. llrit., XIV. 671. 

7. A mean, stingy person; a skinflint. [Slang.] 

Occasionally lie would refer to the president of the Off- 

shore Wrecking Company, his former employer, ns that 
Ain. The Cenlxmj, XXXI X. 227. 

8. A hot punch of whisky made in tho glass; a 
wliiskv-Hkin. [Slung.] -'sy or with the uliln of 
ono’a tooth, ngalnst great odds; by very slight chances 
In one’s favor; nnrrowly; barely. 

I am escaped icith the skin nf mg teeth. Job xlx. 20. 
Clean-sklnB, "Md cattle that haic never been branded. 
Compare mareriek. (Australia.) 

These clean skins, os they arc often called to distinguish 
them from the branded cattle, are supposed to belong to 
the cattle-owner on whose run they emerge from their 
shelter. A. C. Crant, Hush Life lu Queensland, I. 200. 
Gold-beaterB’ akin. Sec grid beater.— Hyson akin. See 
hyson. — In or with a Whole skin, without bodily Injury ; 
hence, with Impunity. 

Ho had resoli'd that day 
To sleep in « tr hole skin. 

Marquis oj Huntley's P.elreal (Child's ballads, VII. 271). 
Paplllra of tho skin. See ]*apilla. — pupilary Bkln-re- 
fiox. See rejlex. — Skin hook, n book written on skin or 
parchment. (Hare and nirected.) 

Solute Morherete, theMclden ant MartjT, In old Eng- 
lish. First Edited from the Skin J!ooks In 1802. 

Seinte Mnrherete (ed. Cockayne), Title. 
To savo one’s skin, to come oil without Injun*; escape 
bodily harm. 

We meet with mnny of these dangerous civilities, wherein 
’tls himl for a man to save l»olh his skin nml his credit. 

■ Sir J{. L’Estrange. 
WhitO skin, n technical name for the u bite leather largely 
used for lining boots and shoes. =Syn. 1, 2, and 6. Skin, 
Hide, Pelt . Jlind, J'eel, Husk, Hull. Skin Is the general 
word for the extcnml covering or tissue of nn animal, In- 
cluding man, nnd for coatings of fruits, especially such 
coatings as are thin, as of apples. Hide npplles especially 
to the skin of Inrge domestic animals, as horses nnd oxen. 
Pelt Is an untnuned skin of a beast " itli the hnlr on. Hind 
Is UFcd some" lint generally of the bark of trees, the natu- 
ral coveting of fruit, etc. Peel is the skin or rlml of a fruit, 
which Is easily removable by peeling oil : ns, ornnge-jxv/; 
the jteel of a banana. Husk Is nn easily removable integu- 
ment of certnlu plnnts, especially Indian corn. A hull is 
generally smaller than a husk, perhaps less completely cov- 
ering the fruit: as, straw her ry-hulls; raspbcrry-At///#. 
skin (skin), r. ; ]>ret. nml pp. skinned , ppr. skin- 
niny. [< skin, n.] I. Irons. 1. To provide with 
skin ; cover ns with n skin. 

It will but skin and film the ulcerous place. 

Shak., Ilnnuct, ill. 4. 147. 

Kcally, by the side of Sir James, he looks like n death's 
head skinned over for the uccnslon. 

George Eliot, MhUllemarch, x. 

2. To strip tlio skin from; flay; pool. 

Prince Geraint. . . . dismounting like a man 

That skins tho wild beast after slaying him, 

Strlpt from the threo dead wolves of woman born 

The three gay suits of armour which they wore. 

Tennyson, Geraint 
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3. To strip or peel off; remove by turning back 
and drawing off inside out. [Colloq.] 

Skin the stockings off, . . . or you’ll bust ’em. 

Dickens, Great Expectations, xxxi. 

4. To strip of valuable properties or posses- 
sions; fleece; plunder: rob: cheat; swindle. 
[Slang, V. S.] 

The jury had orter consider how rilin’ ’tis tuh have a 
-Viler skin ye out cr fifty dollars — nil the money ye got. 

The Century , XL. 214. 
The tkinning of the land byeending away its substance 
in hard wheat is an improvidence of natural resources. 

Harper's May., LX XVI. 659. 

fj. To e<« r ’V or pretend to learn by employment 
'il ’rrcLruhu* or forbidden expedients, as "a col- 
it'je nvt r : as, to skin an example in mathe- 
ninti'^ by copying the solution. [Collego slang.] 
-•i.vtr skin a lesson which it requires any ability to 
1 earn. Yale Lit. May., XV. 81. 

f l.!3sii*al men were continually tempted to skin (copy) 
the solutions of these examples. 

C. A. Bristed, English University, p. 457. 
Skinned cat, the burbot, or fresh-water ling, Lota niacv- 
lom : a trade-name. [Lake Michigan.] — Skinned rab- 
bit, a very lean person.— To skin a flint. See flint.— 
To s kin the cat, in gymnastic exercises, to raise the feet 
and legs upward between the arms extended from a bar, 
and then draw the body over.— To skin up a sail ( naut .), 
to make that part of the canvas which covers the sail when 
furled smooth and neat, by turning the sail well up on the 
yards. 

n. in trails. 1. To become covered with skin; 
grow n new skin; cicatrize; as, a wound skins 
over. — 2. To accomplish anything by irregu- 
lar, underhand, or dishonest means; specifical- 
ly, in college use, to employ forbidden or un- 
fair methods or expedients in preparing for 
recitation or examination. [Slang.] 

" In our examinations," says a correspondent, “many of 
the fellows co\ er the palms of their hands with dates, 
and when called unon for a given date, they read it off 
directly from their liand9. Such persons skin." 

B. H. U all, College Words ami Customs, p. 430. 

3. To slip away; abscond; make oil. [Slang.] 
— To akin out. (a) To depart hastily and secretly; Blip 
nway. [Slang.] 

Pitting Bull skinned out from the Yellowstone Valley 
and sought refuge in Canada. Mao York Times. 

(6) To range wide, ns a dog in the field. Sportsman's 
Gazetteer. . 

skin-area (Hkin'n/re-ii), w. Sco skin-friction. 
skin-boat ( skin ' hot )/*n. A coracle, or rawhido 
boat ; a bull-boat. See cut under coracle. 
skin-bone (skin'bon), n. An ossification in or 
of the skin ; any dermal bone, 
skin-bound (skin'bound), a. Having tbo skin 

drawn tightly over the flesh; hidebound skin- 

bound disease, (a) Sclerodermia. (6) Sclerema neona- 
torum. 

skinch (skincli), t». [A var. of skimp , with termi- 
nal variation as in bump”, bunch”, hum p, hunch. 
Cf. skingy.] I. trans. To stint; scrimp; give 
short allowance of. [Prov. Eng.] 

II. intrans. To be sparing or parsimonious; 
pinch; save. JlaUiiccll. [Prov. Eng.] 
skinck, n. Same as skink”. 
skin-coat (akin'kot), v. The skin. 

You are the hnre of whom the proverb goes, 

Who?f valour plucks dead IIohb by the beard : 

111 smoke your skin-coat, an I catch you right. 

Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 139. 

To curry one’s skin-coat, to beat a person severely. 
HallitreU. 

skin-deep (nkin'clGp'), a. Not penetrating or 
extending deeper than the thickness of tho 
skin; superficial. 

That " beauty is only skindeep ” is Itself but a skindeep 
observation. If. Spencer. 

skin-deep (skin'dGp'), a civ. In a superficial 
manner; superficially; slightly, 
skin-eater (skin'e'tGr), n. An insect that preys 
upon or infests prepared skins, as furs and 
specimens of natural history. ( a ) One of various 
tincid mothB. (l») A beetle of the family Dermestuhc: a 
museum-pest. 

skinflint (skin 'flint), n. [< skin, v., + obj. 
flint.'] One who makes use of contemptible 
means to get or savo money; a mean, niggard- 
ly, or avaricious person ; a raiser. 

"It would have been long.” said Oldbuck, . . . "ere my 
womankind could liave made such a reasonable bargain 
with that old sldn-flint ." Scott, Antiquary, xi. 

skin-friction (skin'frik^shpn), n. The friction 
between a solid and a fluid, arising from the 
drag exerted on the surface of tho body by tho 
fluid particles sliding past it. Tho area of the 
immersed surface of a body is called its skin- 
area. 

The two principal causes of tho resistance to the mo- 
tion of a ship are tho skin friction nnd the production 
of waves. Encyc. Brit., *XII. 618. 


skinful (skin'ful), n. [< sldn + -ful.] 1. The 
contents of a full leather skin or bag. See 
skin, n., 4. 

Well do I remember how at each well the first skinful 
was tasted all around. The Century , XXIX. C52. 

2. As much as one can contain, especially of 
strong drink of any kind : as, a skinful of beer, 
lie wept to think each thoughtless youth 
Contained of wickedness a skinful. 

W. S. Gilbert, Sir Macklin. 

skin-game (skin'gam), n. A game, as of cards, 
in which one player lias no chance against an- 
other, as when the cards are stocked or other 
tricks are played to cheat or fleece; any con- 
fidence-game. [Slang.] 
skin-graft (skin 'graft), ii. Same as graft”, 3. 

To facilitate the process of healing, skin-grafts were 
transferred from the arm. Medical Mews, LII. 41C. 

skin-grafting (skin 'grafting), n. An opera- 
tion whereby particles of healthy skin are trans- 
planted from the body of the same or another 
person to a wound or burned surface, to form 
a new skin. Also called Rcvcrdin’s operation or 
method. 

I had been doing "quill-grafting" in the same manner 
that “ skin-grafting ” is done to-day. 

Medical Mews, LII. 270. 
skingy (skin'ji), a. [Var. of *skinchy, < skinch 
+ -y 1 .] 1. Stingy. Ualliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 

— 2. Cold; nipping: noting the weather. 
HaUixrcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
skin-house (skin'lious), n. A gambling-house 
where skin-games are played. [Slang, U. S.] 
skink 1 (skingk), v. [< ME. skinken, skynken, 
usually assibilated shenken, sclicnkcn, schenchcn, 
< AS. sccncan, pour out drink, = OFries. skenka, 
sclianka = D. schcnkcn = MLG. sclicnkcn = OHG. 
sccnkan, sccnclian, MHG. G. schcnkcn (> OF. cs- 
canccr, pour out drink) = Icel. skenkja , serve, 
drink, fill one’s cup, = Sw. skdnka = Dan. 
skjxnkc, pour out, drink; prob. orig. pour or 
draw through a pipe, from tho noun represented 
by shank 1 : see shank 1 . Qi.nunclicon. For tho 
iorm skink, as related \o*shcnch, ME. sclicnchcn , 
cf. drink, drench 1 .] I. trans. 1. To draw or 
pour out (liquor) ; servo for drinking ; offer or 
present (drink, otc.). 

Uncus the wyn licm skynketh al aboutc. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Talc, 1. 478. 
Our glass of life runs wino. the vintner skinks it. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, iii. 1. 
2. To fill with liquor; pour liquor into. 

Weoren tha bemes [men], 
i-seangte mid bcore, 
tha drihliche gumcn, 

weoren win-drunken. Layamon, 1. 8124. 

Ill have them slcink my standing bowls with wine. 
Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. nnd Eng. 

IL intrans. To draw, pour out, or servo 
liquor or drink. 

For that cause [they] called this new city by the name 
of Nolol : that is, skinck or poure in. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 480. 
Where even' jovial tinker for his chink 
May cry, mine host, to crambe, “Give us drink, 

And do not slink, but skink." 

B. Jonson, New Inn, I. 3. 

Fair Annie’s taen a silver can. 

Afore the bride to skink. 

Skiccn Annie; Fair Annie (Child’s Ballads, III. 388). 

[Now provincial in all senses.] 
skink 1 (skingk), n. [= MLG. schcnlcc = MHG. 
8chcnkc, G. gc-schcnl: , drink, = Icel. skenkr, the 
serving of drink at a meal, present, = Sw. skdnk 
= Dan. skjrcnk, sideboard, bar, also gift, pres- 
ent, donation; from tho verb.] 1. Drink; any 
liquor used as a beverage. 

The wine ! — there was hardly half nmutchkln, and puir, 
thin, fusionless skink It was. Scott, St. Honan’s Well. 
2. A skinker. See the quotation. [Prov. Eng.] 

In a family the person latest at breakfast is called the 
skink, or the skinker, and some domestic office is imposed 
or threatened for the day, such as ringing the bell, put- 
ting coal on the fire, or, in other cases, drawing the beer 
for the family. Halliwell. 

skink 2 (skingk), v. [= OFries. skitnka , schonk, 

■ leg, bone, ham, = D. schonk, a bono in a piece of 
meat, = G. schinkcn, a ham, etc. : see shank 1 . 
Cf. skink 1 .] A shin-bone of beef; also, soup 
made with a shin of beef or other sinewy parts. 
[Scotch.] 

Scotch slcinck, which Is a pottage of strong nutriment, Is 
made with the knees and sinews of beef, but long boiled. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 45. 

skink 3 (skingk), n. [Also seine , and formerly 
scink , scinquc ; = F. scinquc; < L. sdncos,scin- 
cus, < Gr. only nog, a kind of lizard common in 
Asia and Africa, prob. the adda.] A scincoid 
lizard; any member of the family Sdncidec in 


a broad sense, as the adda, Scincus officinalis, 
to which the name probably first attached. They 
are harmless creatures, some inches long, natives mostly 
of warm countries, with small, sometimes rudimentary 



limbs, and generally smooth scales. Those with well- 
formed legs resemble other lizards, but some (as of the 
scarcely separable family Anguid/e ) are more snake-like 
or even worm -like, as the slow-worm of Europe. Common 
skinks in the United States are the blue-tailed, Eumcccsfas- 
ciatus, and the pround-skink, Oligosoma laterale. See An- 
guis, Eumeccs, Seps , and cuts under Cyclodus and Scincus. 
Th’ horned Cerastes, th’ Alexandrian SkinJe , 

Th’ Adder, and Drynas (full of odious stink). 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 6. 

skinker (sking'kGr), ii. [< skink 1 4- -cr 1 .] One 
who draws or pours out liquor; a tapster; a 
server of drink; hence, the landlord of an ale- 
house or tavern. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

Jack skinker, fill it full; 

A pledge unto the health of heavenly Alvida. 

Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 

A little further off, some old-fashioned skinkers and 
drawers, all with portentously red noses, were spreading 
a banquet on the leaf-strewn earth. 

Hawthorne , Blithedale Romance, p. 246. 

skinking (sking'king), a. [Prop. ppr. of skink 1 , 
t\] AVatery; thin ; wasliy. [Scotch.] 

Ye pow’rs wha raak’ mankind your care, 

And dish them out their bill o’ fare, 

Auld Scotland wants nae skinking ware 

That Jaups In luggies. Bums, To a Haggis. 

skinkle 1 (sking'kl), v. t. ' [Freq. of skink 1 .] To 
sprinkle. [Scotch.] 

skinkle 2 (sking'kl), v. i. ; pret. and pp. skinkled , 
ppr. skinkling. [Appar. a remote freq. of shine 
(AS. 5C»irt7i).] To sparkle; glisten. [Scotch.] 
The cleading that fair Annet had on. 

It skinkled in their een. 

Lord Thomas and Fair Annet (Child’s Ballads, II. 128). 

skinless (skin'los), a. [< skin + -7m.] Hav- 
ing no skin, or having a very thin skin: as, 
skinless fruit. 

In the midst of all this chaos grinned from the chimney- 
piece ... a tall cast of Michael Angelo's well-known 
skinless model. C. Kingsley, Alton Locke, vi. 

Skinless oat. Sec oat .— Skinless pea. See pea 1 , 1. 

skinletf (skin'let), n. Thin skin. [Rare.] 

Cuticola, any fllmc, or slcinlct, or thin rinde or pille. 

Florio, 1011. 

skin-merchant (skin'm6r' 7 cliant), ii. 1 . A deal- 
er in skins. Hence — 2. A recruiting-officer. 
[Slang.] 

I am a manufacturer of honour and glory— vulgarly 
call’d a recruiting dealer, or more vulgarly still, a skin- 
merchant. Burgoyne, Lord of the Manor, iii. 2. 

skinned (skind), a. [< ME. skynned; < skin + 
-erf 2 .] Haring a skin: chiefly in composition 
with a descriptive adjective: as, thick-skinned, 
thin -skinned. 

In another tie ben folk that gon upon hire Hondes and 
hire Feet, as Bestes : and thei ben alle skynned and fedred, 
and the! wolde lepen als lightly in to Trees, and fro Tree 
to Tree, as it were Squyrelles or Apes. 

Mandevillc, Travels, p. 206. 

Oh here they come. They are delicately skinn'd and 
limb’d. Bromc, Jovial Crew, iii, 

skinner (skin'fcr), n. [< ME. skinnere, skynner, 
skynnare — Icel. skinnari = Sw. skiunare = 
Dan. dial, skindcr, a dealer in skins, a skinner, 
tanner; as skin, «., + -er*. In sense of ‘one 
who skins’ the word is later, = D. schindcr 
= LG. schinner = MHG. G. scliinder; as skin, 
v., + -cr 1 .] 1. One who deals in skins of any 

sort, as hides, furs, or parchments; a furrier. 

We hauc sent you n Skinner, . . . to viewe and see such 
furres as you shall chcape or buye. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 298. 

2. One who removes the skin, as from animals ; 
a flayer. 

Then the Hockster immediately mounts, nnd rides after 
more game, leaving the other to the skinners, who aro at 
hand, and ready to take off his hide. 

Dumpier , Voyages, an. 1676. 

3. One who sfrips or robs; a plunderer; spe- 
cifically [cop.], in U. S. hist., one of a body of 
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marauders during the revolutionary war, pro- 
fessedly belonging to the American side, who 
infested the region between the British^ and 
American linos in New York, and committed 
depredations, especially upon the loyalists. 
[Slang.] 

This poor opinion of the Skinners was not confined to 
Mr. Ctesar Thompson. . . . The convenience, and perhaps 
the necessities, of the leaders of the American arms in 
the neighbourhood of New York had induced them to 
employ certain subordinate agents, of extremely irregular 
habits, in executing their lesser plans of annoying the 
enemy. Cooper, The Spy, i. 

There were two sets of these scapegraces— the “Cow- 
boys,” or cattle-thieves, and the “Skinners," who took 
everything they could find. The Atlantic, LXYI. 511. 

4. A bird fat enough to burst tho skin on fall- 
ing to the ground when shot. [Slang.] 
skinneryf (skin'er-i), it. [ME. skynnery; < skin 
+ ■cry.'] Skins or furs collectively. . 


To drapery & skynnery euer linnc ye a sight 

, Balccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 180. 


it. 1. The state of 
skin. — 2. Leanness; 


skinniness (skin'i-nes), 
being skinny, or liko 
emaciation. 

skinning-table (skin'ing-ta'bl), n. A taxider- 
mists’ table, provided with appliances for skin- 
ning and stuffing objects of natural history. 


With such precautions as these, birds most liable to he 
soiled reach the skinning-table in perfect order. 

Cones, Key to N. A. Birds (1834), p. 18. 


skinny (skin'i), a. [< skin + -i/ 1 .] 1. Consist- 
ing of or having the nature of skin ; resembling 
skin or film; cutaneous; membranous. 

And (it cureth; the bones charged with purulent and 
elcinuy matter. Holland, tr. of Tliny, xriii,, Proeme. 

Our ministers, . . . like a seething pot set to cool, sen- 
sibly exhale and rcak out the greatest partof that zeal and 
those gifts which were formerly in them, settling in a 
skinny congcalment of ease and sloth at tire top. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., L 

2. Tough and firm or dense, but not hard: as, 
the skinny covering of a bird’s boak: distin- 
guished from horny. 

What is most remarkable in these [whistling ducks] is 
that the end of their beaks is soft, and of a skinny, or, more 
properly, cartilaginous substance. 

Cook, Second Voyage, i, 5. 


3. Characterized by skinniness ; showing skin 
with little appearance of flesh undor it; lean; 
emaciated. 

You seem to understand me, , 

By eacli at once her choppy linger laving 
Upon her skinny lips. Shak., Macbeth, i. 8. 45. 
I fear thee, ancient mariner, 

I fear thy skinny hand. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, iv. 

4. Miserly; stingy; mean. Comparo skin, it., 7. 
[Colloq.] 

As a rule, the whole of the men in n factor}- would con- 
tribute, and skinny ones were not let off easily. 

Lancet, 1890, H. 240. 


skin-planting (skin 'plan "ting), «. Same as 
skin-grafting. 

skin-sensory (skin'son <r so-ri), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the epidermis and" the principal parts of 
the nervous systora i an embryological term 
applied to the outer germ-layer or ectoderm of 
the embryo, whence tho above-named tissues 
and organs are derived. 

skin-tight (skin'tlt), a. Fitting like tho skin ; 
as tight as the skin ; pressing close on tho skin ; 
glove-tight. 

Pink skin-tight breeches met his inch patent-leather 
hoots at the knee. T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 01. 


skintling (skint'ling), adv. [Appar. for "squint- 
ling, < squint + - ling 2.] At an angle. [Colloq.] 
When dry [the bricks] ... are carried in whccl-bar- 
rows and set skintling, or at angles across eacli other, to 
allow the heat to pass between them in the down-draught 
kilns, . , Science, XIII. 335. 

skin-wool (skin'wul),)!. "Wool taken from the 
dead skin, as distinguished from that shorn from 
tho living animal. 

skio, skeo (skyd), n. [< Norw. skjaa, a shed, 
esp., like fiskc-skjaa, a ‘fish-shed,’ a shed in 
which to dry fish.] A fishermou’s shed or hut. 
[Orkney Islands.] 

He would substitutehetter houses for tliesleoce, or slieds, 
built of dr}* stones, in which the iniiabitants cured or 
manufactured their fish. Scott, Pirate, xi. 


skip 1 (skip), v.; pret. and pp. skipped or skipt, 
ppr. skipping. [< MB. skippen, skyppen. Origin 
uncertain: (a) according to Skoat, < Ir. sgiob, 
snatch (found in pp. sgiobtha, snatched away, 
sgioh, a snatch, grasp), = Gael, sgiab, start or 
move suddenly, snatch or puli at anything, = 
TV. ysgipio, snatch away; ( h ) less prob. con- 
nected with Icel. skopa, run, skoppa , spin like a 
top.] I.intrans. 1. To move suddenly or hasti- 


ly (in a specified direction) ; go with a leap or 
spring; bound; dart. 

Whan she sough that P.omayns wan the toun, 

She took hir children nlle, and staple adoun 
Into the fyr, and chees rather to dye 
Than any Rcmayn dide hire vilcynye. 

Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 1. G74. 
And he castide awey his cloth & skippide and cam to 
him. irirefif, Mark x. 50. 

O'er the hills o' Glentanar you'll skip in an hour. 

Baron of Brackley (Child's Ballads, VI. 191). 

2. To take light, dancing steps ; leap about, as 
in sport; jump lightly; caper; frisk; specifi- 
cally, to skip the rope (see below). 

Ne’er trust me, but she danceth ! 

Summer is in her face now, and she sldppcth! 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, ii. 2. 
When going ashore, one attired like a woman lay grovel- 
lingon tile sand, wildest the rest skipt about him in a ring. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 16. 
Can any information he given as to the origin of the cus- 
tom of skipping on Good Friday? ... It was generally 
practised with the long rope, from Bix to ten, or more, 
grown-up people skipping at one rope. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., IX. 407. 

3. To make sudden changes with omissions; 
especially, to change about in an arbitrary 
manner: as, to skip about in one’s reading. 

Quick sensations skip from vein to vein'. 

Pope, Dunciad, ii. 212. 
The vibrant accent skipping here and there, 

Just as it pleased invention or despair. 

Loicell, Biglow Papers, 1st ser., Int. 

4. To pass without notice; make omission, 
as of certain passages in reading or writing: 
often followed by over . 


4. In the games of bowls and curling, the 
player who acts as captain, leader, or director 
of a side or team, and who usually plays the 
last bowl or stone which his team has to play. 
Also called skipper. — 5. A college servant; a 
scout. [Dublin University slang.] 

Conducting himself in all respects . . . as his, the afore- 
said Lorrequer’s, own raau, skip, valet, or flunkey. 

G. Lever, Harry Lorrequer, xi. 

6. In sugar-making , the amount or charge of 
syrup in the pans at one time.— Hop, skip, and 
jump. See hop*.— Skip -tooth saw, a saw with every 
alternate tooth removed. 

skip 2 (skip), [A var. of sleep, q. v.] In mining , 
an iron box for raising ore, differing from the 
kibble in that it runs between guides, while the 
kibble hangs free. In metal-mines the name is 
sometimes given to the box when it has wheels 
and runs on rails. 

skip-braint (skip 'bran), a. Skuttle-witted; 
flighty ; fickle. [Bare.] 

This skipp-braine Fancie moves these easie movers 
To loue what ere hath but a glimpse of good. 

Davies, Microcosmos, p. SO. (Davies.) 

Skipetar (skip'e-tar), n. [Albanian Skipetar , 
lit. mountaineer, < skip 6, a mountain.] X. An 
Albanian or Arnaut. See Albanian, — 2. The 
language of the Albanians: same as Albanian, 
skip-heme (skip'heg^ri), «. Same as hegric . 
skipjack (skip'jak), n. [< skip 1 + jack l.] 1. 
A shallow, impertinent fellow; an insignifi- 
cant fop; a puppy. 

These villains, that can never leave grinning! ... to 
6ee how this skipjack looks at me ! 

Sir P. Sidney , Arcadia, iii. 


I don’t know why they slipped over Lady Betty, who, if 
there were any question of beauty, is, I think, as well as 
her si9ter. Walpole, Letters, II. 33. 

5. To take one’s self off hurriedly; make 
off: as, he collected the money and skipped. 
[Slang.] — 6. In music , to pass or progress from 
any tone to a tone more than one degree dis- 
tant from it. = Syn. 1 and 2. Skip, Trip, IIop, Leap, Bound, 
Spring, Jump, Vault. Slipping is more thnn tripping ami 
less than Uniting, bounding, springing, or jumping; like 
tripping, it implies lightness of spiritB or Joy. It i9 about 
equal to hopping, but hopping is rather heavy and gener- 
ally upon one foot or with the feet together, while skip- 
ping uses tho feet separately or one after the other. A 
4 hop is shorter than a jump, and a jump than a leap: as, the 
hop of a toad; the jump of afrog; tliefcqpof a marsh-frog; 
a jump from a fence; a leap from n second-story window. 

‘ Skip, trip, bound, and spring imply elasticity : bound, 
spring, leap, and vault imply vigorous activity. Vault im- 
plies that one has something on which to rcstono or both 
hands; vaulting is cither upon or over something, as a 
horse, a fence, and therefore is largely an upward move- 
ment; tho other movements may be chiefly horizontal. 

II. traits. 1. To leap ovor; cross with a skip 
or hound. 

Tom couhl raovo with lordly grace, 

Dick nimbly skipt the gutter. 

Swift, Tom and Dick. 

2. To pass over without action or notice ; dis- 
regard ; pass by. 

Let not thy sword skip one. Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 110. 

He entailes tho Brecon estate on the issue male of Mb 
eldest son, and, in derailer. to skip the 2d Bon . . . and to 
come to the third. Aubrey, Lives, William Aubrey. 

I could write about its [Halifax’s] free-school system, 
and its many noble charities. But the rcaderalways skips 
such things. . C. D. Warner , Baddeck, ii. 

3. To cause to skip or bound; specifically, to 
throw (a missile) so as to cause it to make a 
series of leaps along a surface. 

The doctor could skip them [stones) clear across the 
stream — four skips and a landing on tho other bank. 

Joseph Kirkland, The McVeys, v. 
To skip or Jump the rope, to jump over a rope slackly 
held and kept in steady revolution over ono’s head, the 
leaps being taken Justin time to allow tho rope to pass be- 
tween the feet and the ground. The ends of the rope may 
be held in the hands of tho skipper, or by two other per- 
sons so placed as to give it a large radius of revolution. 
It is a common amusement of young girls. 
skip 1 (skip), it. [< ship 1 , v.] 1. A leap; a 
spring; a bound. 

And with an active skip remount themselves again, 

Leaving tho Roman horso behind them on the plain. 

Drayton, Tolyolbion, viii. 105. 

He fetched divers skips, nnd cried out, “I have found 
it, I have found it ! ” Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 3S3. 
The things that mount the rostrum with a skip. 

And then skip down again. Coupcr, Task, ii. 409. 
2. A passing over or disregarding; an omission; 
specifically, in music, a melodic progression 
from any tone to a tone more than one degree 
distant. Also called salto . — 3. That which is 
skipped ; anything which is passed over or dis- 
regarded. [Bare.] 

No man who has written so much is so seldom tiresome. 
In his books there are scarcelyanyof those passages which, 
in our school days, we used to call skip. Yet he often 
wrote on subjects which are generally considered dull. 

Macaulay, Horace Walpole. 


Wliatjknow’st thou, skipjack , whom thou villain call’st? 

Greene , Alphonsus, i. 

2f. Formerly, a youth who rode horses up and 
down, showing them off with a view to sale. 

The boyes, striplings, &c., that have the riding of the 
jades up nnd downe are called skip-jacks. 

Dckker, Lanthome and Candle Light, x. ( Encye . Did.) 

3. The merrythought of a fowl made into a 
little toy by a twisted thread and a small piece 
of stick. ( SaJliweil .) A similar skipjack is oftener 
made of the breastbone of a goose or duck, across the 
costal processes of which is twisted a piece of twine with 
a little stick, the latter being stuck at the other end with 
a bit of shoemaker’s wax. As the adhesion of the stick to 
the wax suddenly gives way, under the continued tension 
of the twisted string, the toy skips into the air, or turns a 
som ersault. Also called jumping-jack. 

4. In ichtli., one of several different fishes which 
dart through and sometimes skip out of tho 
water, (a) The blueflsh, Pomatomus saltatrix. See cut 
under bluefish. (b) The herring, or Ohio shad, Clupca chry- 
sochloris, of little economical value, related to the alewife. 
(c) The enure], Trachurus saurus: same nssemD, 2. (d)The 
hairtail, a trichiuroid flsli, Triehiunts lepturus. [Indian 
river, Florida.] (c) The jurcl, buffalo-jack, or jack-flsh, a 
carangoid, Caranxjnsqud os. [Florida.] (/) The runner, 
a carangoid fish, EUgatis pinnulalus. [Key West.] (g) 
A scombroid flsli, Sard a chil crisis, tlio bonito. See cut un- 
der bonito. [California.] (/«) The butterflsh, a stroxnateoid 
flsli, Stromnteus triacanthus. See cut under butter-fish. 
[Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 1 (t) The brook-silversides, Labi- 
desthes sicculus, a graceful little flsli of the family Athcri- 



Skipjack ( Lcibidcsthes sicculus), about natural size. 


nida, found in ponds and brooks of the Mississippi water- 
shed. It is 3$ inches long, translucent olive-green, the 
back dotted with black, the sides with a very distinct sil- 
very band bouuded above by a black line. 

5. In entom., a click-beetle or snapping-beetle ; 
an elater; any member of the Elatcridic. See 
cut under click-bcctle. — 6. A form of boat used 
on the Florida coast, built very fiat, with little 
or no sheer, nnd with chubby bows. J. A. Ucn- 
sltall. 

skip-kennelf (sldp'ken'el), «. [< sWp 1 , v., + 
obj. kennel-.] One who has to jump the gut- 
ters: a contemptuous name for a lackey or foot- 
boy. 

Every scullion and skipkennel had liberty to tell liis 
master his own. Ainhurst, Ternc Filius, No. Z. 

Yon have no professed enemy except tho rabble, and my 
lady ’8 waiting-woman, who are sometimes apt to call you 
skip-kennel. Swift, Advice to Servants (Footman). 

skip-mackerel (skip ' m ak* e-rel), n. The "blue- 
fisli, Pomatomus saltatrix. 

skipper 1 (skip'dr), n. [< JDS. skippcrc, skyp- 
pare ; < skipt- + -cr 1 .] 1. One who or that 
which skips or jumps; a leaper; a dancer. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 458. — 2t. A locust. 

This wind hem brogte the skipperes, 

He deden on gres [grass] and coren [corn] deres [harm]. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), I, 3087. 

3f. A.trifling, thoughtless person ; a skipjack. 



skipper 

Skipper, stand back; 't!s age that nourlslietli. 

Shak., T. of the S., it. 1. 341. 
4. In eaforn.: (a) A hesperian; any butterfly 
of the family Jlcxpcriidic : so called from their 
quick, darting, or jerky flight. Also called hop- 
per. Seo cut 'under Hesperia. (6) The larva 
of the cheese-fly, Piophila casci ; a chcoso-hop- 
p*’r. See cut under chccsc-JIy. (c) One of cer- 
tain water-beetles or -boatmen of the family 
.V'l'ot'crtWir. Seo cut under icatcr-hoatman. (ci) 
A skipjack, snnpping-hug, or click-beetle. See 
e rr under eUek-het tie . — 5. The saury pike, 
Sr.imherreox satins. See cut under saury. — 
G. Sine a« skip 1 . 4.— Lulworth skipper, a small 
h»-«T*Ti.vi . Pamphda actx-on: bo called hy Eng- 

lids coHtc'or-. from abundance at Lulworth. England. 

skipper- {>Up'i«r «, r, t. [A freq. of skijA .] To 
men f with •'lioft s'cips; skip. [Rare.] 

A jmfts-r.ucb rlipjered to the top of a stump, 

S. Judd, Margaret, L 14. 
skipper' 'Mdp'Or), n. [< D. srhijfjtcr (= Sw. 
*h']»pftrc = Dan. Skipper), a shipper, sailor, nav- 
igator, = 11. shipper: seo shipper,’] The mas- 
ter of a small trading or merchant vessel; n 
«”»a-enntain; hence, in familiar use, one having 
the principal charge iu any kind of vessel. 

Young Patrick Spons Is the best sb'pjKr 
That over Ball'd the sea. 

Sir Patrick Sj*n* (Child’s Ballads, in. 33S). 

The tlipper hauled at the heavy salL 

Whittier, Wreck of Klvcrmoiith. 
SMppert daughters, tall whitc-rrested waves, such as 
arc* seen nt id In windy weather; whliccaps. 

It was gray. harsh, easterly weather, the swell ran pretty 
high, and out In the open there were skiftprr's daxtyhters. 

R. L. Stercnsvn, Education of an Engineer. 

skipper 4 (skip'er), ii. [Prob. < W. ysguhor, a 
burn, = Ir. sgwlmt = Gael, sgiahal, a bum, grnn- 
nrv. Otherwise n vnr. of ‘slippcn for ship yen, 
a died.] A barn ; an outhouse ; a shed or other 
place of shelter used ns n lodging. [Cant.] 

Nmr let each tripper 
Make a retreat Into the flipper, 

And couch a hogshead till the dnrk man V past. 

llnnne. Jovial Crew, II. 

skipper* (skip'Ar), r. i. [< shipper*, 11 .] To 
take shelter in a liam. shod, orotlierrmlo lodg- 
ing: sometimes with indefinite it. [Cant.] 

If flie weather la fine ami mild, tli< ,• prefer '• slippering 
if ’—that I «.sh '■plug in an out house or liny-licit!— to going 
to a union. 

Maulmr, Lmd*m Labour and Loudon Poor, III. 401. 
Skipper-bird («l:ip'fcr-litrd), ». One who sleeps 
in bams, on thou- es, or oilier rude plnces of shel- 
ter: n vagrant ; a tramp. [Cant.] 

The l»it pliers In England for shipper-lints (parties 
that never go hi Mglng-houses, fiqt lo Iranu or out- 
houses, sometime, without n blanket!. 

Jffl|.7.eir, londnu Labour und London Four, I. 310, 
skipper-boyt (skip'Ar-boi), it. A boy sailor. 

<1 up he*pal; the skipper-bmj, 

I wal lie anal: loo high. 

UTiWam ffuiseman (Child's Itallads, III. tc| 

skippersbip (skip'er-ship), «. [< slipper^ + 
slap.'] 1 . The office or rank of n skipper, or 
master of a small vessel. — 2. A fee paid to the 
skipper of a cod-fisher in excess of his share of 
the proceeds of the voyage. [Massachusetts.] 
sMppet’t (skip'et), it. [Appnr. formed liy Spen- 
ser, < ‘ship (AS. srip), n ship, + -cf.] A small 
boat. 

t'pnn the hsnek they sitting did c,py 
A datntle i!am«ill drt„lng of lier heare, 
fly whom a HIM" stij/prt noting did appc-i-e. 

.V/.nser ( 1’. (]., II. all. 1 1. 

skippet- (skip'et >, a. [< ship-, shep, 4- -el.] 1. 
A circular box used for covering nml protect- 
ing a seal, old 
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Skipping (skip'ing), p. a. 1. Performing any 
act indicated by skip, in any sense ; especially, 
taking skips or leaps: frisking; bence, flighty; 
giddy; volatile. 

Allay with some cold drops of modesty 
Tliy skipping spirit. Shak., M. of V., ft. 2. 100. 

2. Characterized by skips or leaps. 

An Ethiopian, poore, and nccompnnyed with few of his 
nation, who, fantastically clad, doth dance In their pro- 
cessions with nskipping motion, nnd distortion of Ills body, 
not unlike our Antiques. Saniya, Travalles, p. 133. 


skirr 

nitre, fence, fight: seo skirm. Cf. scaramouch, 
ult. from the same It. source.] 1. An irregu- 
lar fight, especially between small parties ; an 
engagement, in the presence of two armies, be- 
tween small detachments advanced for the pur- 
pose either of drawing on a battle or of conceal- 
ing by their fire the movements of the troops 
in the rear. 

Of Trollus, that la to palays ryden 

Fro the scarmich of tho which I you toliie, 

Chaucer, Trollus, II. 034. 


Skippingly (skip'ing-li), arte. 
manner; by skips or leaps, 
skipping-rope (skip'ing-rop), n. A pieeo of 
small rope, with or without wooden handles, 
used by children in the sport of skipping tlio 
rope. Also called jumping-rope and ship-rope. 
Seo io ship the rope, under ship*. 
skipping-teach (slap'ing-tech), «. In sugar- 
making, a kind of pan for removing concen- 
trated syrups from opon evaporating-nans. It 
fi II % when lowered Into tho cvnuomllng-pans, through an 
Inwardly opening and outwardly closing valve, nnd after 
tilling Is raised so that syrup adhering to Its exterior tnny 
drip hack, to avoid waato In transferring Us contents. 
Improved modem evajionttlng-pans hnvo rendered this 


In a skinning A yearo and seuen moncths was Sciplo at the siege of 
1 1 ^ Nnmantla, all whlchc timo he neuergatie battell or skir- 

mishe, but only ganc order that no succour might come at 
them. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hcllowes, 1577), p. 32. 


device practically obsoh 
skip-rope (skip'ron), «. Same ns shipping-rojtc. 
skip-shaft (skip'sli&ft), n. In mining, a special 
shaft for the ascent nnd descent of tho skip. 
Skip-wheel (skip'hwel), ». In a carding-mn- 
chine, n wheel which regulates tho mechanism 
for lifting the top flats in a prearranged order 
for their successive denning. Tho method Is gen- 
erally to lift ever}' alternate Itat ; but In some cases the 
Hats near the fccding-cyllnder become soonest clogged, 
nnd arc lifted more frequently than the others, 
skirt, r. i. An obsolete form of sour*. 
skirgaliardt, ». [Enrly mod. E. shyrgalyaril ; 
cf. gaUiani, 1.] A wild, gay, dissipated fol- 
low. Halliircll. 


documents were 
commonly rmlrd 
liy means of n rib- 
bon which pass- 
ed through the 
parchment, and to 
which was ofllxcd a 
large circular war 
seal, not attached 
to the parchment 
Itself, hut hanging 
htlow Its edge. *Jhe 
iklppct used lo pro- 
tect such a ami was 
commonly turned 
of wood, like a shal- 
low lmx, with a cov- 
er formed of a aim- 



I de dUk of wood 
teld 


Skippet. 

teld to the lmx hy strings passed through eyelet-holes. 
These Indentures nrc contained In volumes hound in 
purple velvet, the seals of the different parties being pre- 
served In silver slippeti attached to the volumes hy silken 
— ■*" Athenmim, No. #025, p. — 


cords. 


2. A small round vcsrcI with along handle, used 
for lading water. Hallitccll. [Prov, Eng.] 


Syr slgrrpatyard, ye were so skyt, 

Your wyll than ran before your wyt. 

Skrlton, Against the Scottes, 1. 101. 

skirkt, r. i. [A vnr. of serihr 1 , shriek.] To shriek. 

1. like a tcnderdieartrd wench, skirled out tor tear of 
the devil. Sir J‘. Sidney, Arcadia, IL (Danes.) 

skirl, r. nnd n. A Scotch form of shirt 1 for 
shrill. 

skirlcock (skirl 'kok). n. Tho mistlothrush: 
so called from its harsh note. O. Swainson. 
[Trov. Eng.] 

skirling (skcr'ling), n. [Vcrbnl n. of skirl, r.] 
Tho act of omitting a shrill sound; also, a shrill 
sound ; a skirl. [Scotch.] 
skirmt, r. [ M E. skirmnt, tkyrmrn, < OP. cskermir, 
eshiermir, csguermir, eequirrmir, cscremir, cscri- 
mcr, scrimir, also eshermer, esrrcmer, fence, piny 
nt fence, lay hard nlrout one, F. cscrlntcr, fence, 
= Pr. csrrimir, cscremir = Sp. Pc. csgrimir = 
It. schermarc, schrrmirc, fence, < OHG .scirman, 
srirmrn, shield, protect. MUG. schirmcn, schcr- 
men, shield, defend, fight, G. schirmcn, shield, 
defend, < OlIG. scirm, sccrm, MUG. sehirm, 
rrhrrm, G. sehirm, a shield, screen, shelter, 
guard (> It. schcrmo, protection, dofonso); cf. 
Gr. osipov, a parasol, ostA, shndo, shadow. 
Hence nit. skirmish, scrimmage, and (< F.) 
csrrime, scrimcr.] I, inlrans. To fence; skir- 
mish. 

Theru the Famyns were stmwyd wyde, 

And hygano to skyrme hylyve. 

As al the worldu sclml tn-dryve. 

Wright, Seven Sages, L 2093. 
n. trans. To fence with; fight; striko. 
Aschatus with skath llhou) wold ikinnc to the doth, 
Thnt Is my fader so fre, and till first grnunser. 

Deslruethn o/ Tray (E. K. T. S.), 1, 13C01. 

skinneryt, ». [ME. shirrni ric, < OF. cscrtmeric, 
< rsrrimcr , fonco: sec skirm.'] Defense; skir- 
mishing. 

Thekjnpc Itehors, thnt moclic cowdc of skinnerie, rc- 
vceyred the stroke on Ids shehle, nnd ho smote so liardo 
tlmt a gret quarter 1111 on the lamule. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.X II. 303. 

skirmish (skAr'inish), ri. TAIso dial, or colloq. 
scrimmage, shrimmage; early mod. E. also skir- 
inage, searmage, searmnge; < ME. searmishc, 
senrmysshe, scarmich, srarmyeh, scarmurh, schar- 
mus, < OF. (nnd F.) escarmaachc = Pr. csrar- 
mussa -3 Sp. escaramca = Pg. csearamuyi = 
It. scaramuccia, prop, schrrmugia (tho srara- 
muecta form being in part a reflection of tho 
OF., which in its turn, with tho Sp., and tho 
MIIG. scharmutzcl, scharmitzcl, G. scharmiitzd, 
D. schcrmutscHng, Rw. skarmytscl, Dan. slgier- 
mgHscl, which ltavo an added dim. term., is from 
tho It. selwrmugio), formorly sclicrmnzio, a skir- 
mish ; with dim. or depreciation suffix, < scitcr- 


McPbcrson had encountered the lamest force yet met 
Blncc the battle of Tort Gibson, and had a skirmish nearly 
approaching a battle. 

U. S. Grant , Personal Memoirs, I. 490. 

2f. Defense. 

Such crucll game my scarmoges dlsarmcs. 

. Spenser , F. Q. f II. vi. 34. 

3. Any contention or contest ; a preliminary 
trial of strength, etc. 

They never meet but there *e a skirmish of wit. 

Shak., Much Ado, 1. 1. 64. 

Of God’s dreadful Anger these 
Were but tho first light Skirmishes. 

Cowley , Pindaric Odes, xlv. 14. 
-Syn. 1. Rencounter, Brush , etc. See encounter. 

skirmish (sW'misb), v. i. [Early mod. E. also 
8ki/rmysshe ; < ME. skarmysshen, scarmishcn , < 
OF. cscarmouchcr , cscarmoucicr , F. escarmouchcr , 
skirmish, < cscarmouchc , a skirmish: see skir- 
mish, it.] 1. To fight irregularly, as in a skir- 
mish; fight in small parties or along a skirmish- 
lino. 

He durst not gyno them battayle vntvll ho hnd sum- 
whnt better searched tho Region. Yet did ho In tho meanc 
tyme skyrmusshc with them twysc. 

Peter Martyr (tr. In Eden’s First Books on America, 
[cd. Arber, p. 91). 

Colonel Splnclli, who took part In the council, suggested 
the mtddlo course, of a partial attack, or a kind of skir- 
mishinn, during which further conclusions might he 
formed. A. Gindely, Thirty Years Wnr (trans.), I. 247. 

2f. To defend ono’s self ; striko out in defenso 
or nttnek. 

And (lie] hc-gan to searmyshe nnd to gropo n-boute liym 
with his staffs na a wood dcvcll. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), HI. 048. 

3. To ho in a position of guarded and cautious 
nttnek; fence. 

Wo should no longer fcnco or skirmish with this ques- 
tion. Wo should como to close quarters with IL 

Gladstone, quoted In Philadelphia Times, April 9, 1880. 

skirmish-drill (sktr'miBh-dril), «. Drill in 
skirmishing. 

In tho skirmish-drill tho ofllccra nnd non-commlBsloned 
officers will constantly aim to Impress each man with tho 
Idea of his Individuality, and tho responsibility that rests 
upon him. Upton, Infantry Tactics, § 038. 

skirmisher (Bker'misli-tr), n. [< skirmish + 
-or 1 .] Ono who skirmishes ; a soldier specially 
detniled for tho duty of skirmishing; ono of the 
skirmish-lino (which see). 

When skirmishers arc thrown out to clear tlio way for 
nnd to protect the ndvnnco of tho mnln body, their move* 
ments should ho bo regulated as to keep it constantly cov- 
ered. Every company of skirmishers lias a small reserve, 
whoso duty it Is to All vacant places and to furnish tlio line 
witli cartridges and relievo tho fatigued. 

Upton, Infantiy Tactics, 6S 029, C30. 

skirmishing (ski-r'mish-ing), n. [< ME. skar- 
mysshyngc; vorbnl n. of skirmish, l\] Irregu- 
lar fighting between small parties; a skirmish. 

At a skarmysshynge 
* ion My nos tho k_ 

haucer , Good Women, 1. 1910, 

skirmish-line (skir'mish-lln), n. A lino of 
men, called skirmishers, thrown out to feel the 
enemy, protect the main body from sudden at- 
tack, conceal the movements of tho main body, 
and the liko, Upton. 

Skirophoria (skir-p-fo'ri-jl), n.pl. [< Gr. Impo- 
AApta, pl„ < mupotpipoc, < dkipov, a white parasol 
homo in honor of Athono (licnco called Savpdf), 
+ -jtopoc, < tjCpetv = E. hear 1 .] An anciont At- 
tic festival in honor of Athono, cclohratod on 
tho 1 2tli of tho month Skiropliorion (about July ' 
1st). 

Skirophorion (skir-o-fo'ri-on), «. [< Gr. Tstpo- 
tpoptitv, the 12th Attic month, < ZKtpoQipta : sec 
Skirophoria.] In tlio ancient Attio calendar, 
tlio last month of tho year, containing 29 days, 
and corresponding to tho last part of Judo and 
tlio first part of Jnlv. 

skirr 1 (sk(t), n. [Imitative.] A torn or sea- 
swallow. [Ireland.] 

skirr-’, !’. See scar 1 . 


She cast lilro licrto iijion Mynos tho kynge. 



skirret 
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skittle 


skirret (skir'et), n. 
appar. a mutilated 
form, prop. * sugar- 
root (ME. *sucre- 
rot = Sw. soclcer-rot, 
skirret) or sugar- 
wort (MD. suyck - 
cr-wortel, D. suikcr- 
wortcl ~ G. zuckcr - 
wurzcl, skirret).] A 
species of •water- 
parsnip, Shun Sisa- 
rum , generally said 
to be of Chinese 
origin, long culti- 
vated in Europe for 
its esculent root. 

It is a plant a foot high 
with pinnate leaves, a 
hardy perennial, but 
grown os an annual. 

The root is composed of 
small fleshy tubers, of 
the size of the little fin- 
ger, united at the crown, 
in flavor, and is eaten boiled served with butter, or half- 
boiled and then fried. Skirret, however, has now nearly 
fallen into disuse. 

Slcyrwyt, herbe or rote ( skcrwyth ). Fastinaca, . . . ban- 
cia. Prompt. Parv., p. 458. 

The skirret (which some say) in sallats stirs the blood. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xx. 60. 

skirrhus (slrir'us), n. Same as scirrhus. 
skirt 1 (sk6rt), n. [< ME. skirt, slcyrt, skirthc, < 
Icel. skyrta , a shirt, a kind of kirtle ( lirhigskyrta , 
‘ling-shirt/ a coat of mail, fyrirskyrta , ‘fore- 
skirt/ an apron), — Sw. skjorta, a skirt, skort, a 
petticoat, = Dan. skjortc, a shirt, skjort , a petti- 
coat, = MHG. G. schurz , apron, garment: see 
shirt, of which skirt is a doublet.] 1 . The lower 
and hanging part of a coat or other garment: 
the part of a garment below the waist. 

Skijrt, of a garment, Trames. Prompt. Parv., p. 458. 

And as Samuel turned about to go away, he laid hold 
upon the skirt of his mantle, and it rent. 1 Saru. xv. 27. 

This morning ... I rose, put on my suit with great 
skirls. Pepys, Diary, Jan. 1, 1660. 

Margaret had to hold by the skirt of Solomon’s coat, 
while he felt his way before. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 15. 

2. A woman’s petticoat ; the part of a woman’s 
dress that hangs from the waist; formerly, a 
woman’s lap. 

Anon the woman . . . tokeliishede into her skirthe, and 
he began ... to slepe. 

Gesta Bomanorum (ed. Herrtage, E. E. T. S.), p. 188. 

That fair Lady Betty [a portraitl . . . brightens up that 
panel well with her long satin skirt. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, x. 1. 

3. A hanging part, loose from the rest: as, the 
skirt of a saddle. See cut under saddle, 

[lie] smote the horse with the spores on bothe sides faste 
by the skirtes of his sndell, for his legges were so shorte. 

Merlin (£. E. T. S.), iii. 683. 

4f. A narrow frill, corresponding to what would 
now be called a ruffle. 

A narrow lace or a small skirt of fine ruflled linen, which 
runs along the upper part of the stays before. 

Addison, Guardian, No. 118 

5. Border; edge; margin; extreme part: as, 
the skirts of a town. 

A dish of pickled sailors, fine salt sea-boys, shall relish 
like anchovies or caveare, to draw down a cup of nectar 
in the skirts of a night. B. Jonson, Neptune’s Triumph. 

Some great man sure that’s asham’d of his kindred: 
perhaps some Suburbe Justice, that sits o’ the slcirts o’ the 
City, and lives by ’t. Brome, Sparagus Garden, ii. S. 

6. In milling , the margin of a millstone. — 7f. 
Milit., same as base 1 , 2 . — 8. The midriff or dia- 
phragm: so called from its appearance, as seen 

in butchers’ meat. Also skirting At one’s skirts, 

following one closely. 

Therefore go on ; I at thy skirts will come. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, xv. 40. 
Chinese Skirt, a close narrow skirt for women’s dresses, 
worn about 1870 after the abandonment of crinoline and 
hoop-skirts.— Divided Skirt, a style of dress, recommend- 
ed on hygienic grounds, in which the skirt resembles a 
pair of exceedingly loose trousers. — To Sit upon one’s 
skirts t, to take revenge on one. 

Crosse me not, Liza, nether be so perte, 

For if thou dost I’ll sit upon thy skirte. 

The A bortive of an Idle Ilowrc (1620). ( Ualliicell .) 
skirt 1 (skert), v. [< skirt 1 , ??.] I. trans. To bor- 
der; form the border or edge of; move along 
the edge of. 

Oft when sundown skirts the moor. 

Tennyson, in Memoriain, xli. 

Hawk-eye, . . . taking the path . . . that was most 
likely to avoid observation, . . . rather skirted than en- 
tered the village. J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xxv. 

II. intrans. 1. To lie or live on the border; 
also, to move along a border, shore, or edge. 


[< ME. slcyrwyt, slcerwyth ; 
contraction or borrowed 



It somewhat resembles parsnip 


Savages . . . who skirt along our western frontiers. 

(S'. S. Smith. 

And then I set off up the valley, skirling along one side 
of it. B. D. Blacktnore, Lorna Doone, xliv. 

2. Specifically, in hunting, to go round hedges 
and gates instead of jumping over or breaking 
through : said of a man or dog. 
skirt- (skert), v. t. and i. A dialectal form of 
squirt. Halliwcll. 

skirt-braid (skert'brad), n. "Woolen braid for 
binding or edging the bottom of a skirt, gener- 
ally sold in lengths sufficient for a single gar- 
ment. 

Skirt-dance (skerfc'dans), n. See shirt-dancing. 
skirt-dancer (sk6rt'dan // s6r), n. One who 
dances skirt-dances. 

skirt-dancing (skert / ditn // sing), «, A form of 
ballet-dancing in which the effect is produced 
by graceful movements of the skirts, which are 
sufficiently long and full to bo waved in the 
hands of the dancer. 

skirted (sker'ted), a. [< skirt + -ed 2 .] 1. Hav- 
ing a skirt: usually in composition. — 2. Hav- 
ing the skirt or skirting removed Skirted wool, 

tlie wool, of better quality, that remains after the skirting 
of the fleece has been removed. 

skirter 1 (sker'ter), if. [< skirt 1 + -cr 1 .] Ono 
who skirts or goes around the borders of any- 
thing; specifically, in hunting, a huntsman or 
dog who goes around a high hedge, or gate, 
etc., instead of over or through it. 

Sit down in your saddles and race at the brook, 

Then smash at the bullfinch ; no time for a look; 
Leavo cravens and skitters to dangle behind ; 

He’s away for the moors in the teeth of the wind 1 

Kingsley, Go Hark 1 

skirter 2 (skfer' t6r), n. A dialectal form of squirt- 
cr. Halliwcll. 

skirt-furrow (skirt'fur'o). n. See furrow. 
skirting (sk6r* ting), m. [< skirt 1 + -flip 1 .] 1. 
A strong material made for women’s under- 
skirts ; especially, a material woven in pieces of 
the right length and width for skirts, and some- 
times shaped so as to diminish waste and the 
labor of making. Pelt, woolen, and other mate- 
rials are ma nufactured in this form. — 2. Same 
as skirting-hoard. — 3. In a saddle, a padded 
lining beneath the flaps. E. H. Knight. — 4. 
pi. In shcep-slicaring, the inferior parts of the 
wool taken from the extremities. ' [Australia.] 
— 5. Same as stiff 1 , 8. 

skirting-board (skfer'ting-bord), n. Tho nar- 
row board placed round the bottom of the wall 
of a room, next tho floor. Also called base-hoard, 
■mophoard, and wash-hoard. 
skirtless (skftrt'les), a. [< skirt 1 + -less.] 
Without a skirt; destitute of a skirt, 
skise, v. i. Seo skicc. 

skit 1 (skit), v. i. ; pret. and pp. shitted, ppr. slit- 
ting. [Also (Sc.) skitc, skyte; < ME. *skit- 
ten, skyten, < Sw. skutta, dial, skotta, leap (of. 
dial, slytta, go hunting, be idle), < skjuta, shoot: 
see shoot, and cf. scoot 1 , of which skit 1 is ult. a 
secondary form. Cf. also scud, scuttle 3 .] 1. 
To leap aside ; fly off at a tangent ; go off sud- 
denly. 

Am] then I cam abord the Admirall, and bade them 
stryke in the Kyngys name of Englond, and they bade me 
skyte in tho Kyngs name of Englond. 

Paston Letters, I. 84. 
I hope my friend will not love a wench against her will ; 
... if she skit and recoil, he shoots her off warily, and 
away he goes. Chapman, May-Day, ii. 2. 

2. To flounce; caper like a skittish horse. 
[Scotch.] 

Yet, soon ’s she hears me mention Muirland "Willie, 

She skits and flings like ony towmont filly. 

Tannahill, Poems, p. 12. (Jamieson.) 

3. To slide. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 

skit 1 (skit),??. [Prob . < skit 1 , v.] 1. Alight, 
wanton wench. 

At the request of a dancing skit, [Herod] stroke off the 
head of St. John the Baptist. 

Howard, Earl of Northampton, Def. against supposed 
[Prophecies (1583). 

2. A scud of rain. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
skit 2 (skit), n. [Perhaps, after skit 1 , v., a var. 
of * scout l, n. (see scout 1 -, v.), < Icol. skuti, skiita, 
a taunt, scoff, and so, like the ult. related AS. 
onscytc , an attack, calumny, from the root of 
scedtan, shoot: see shoot, skit 1 .'] 1. A satirical 
or sarcastic attack; a lampoon ; a pasquinade ; 
a squib ; also, a short essay or treatise ; a pam- 
phlet; a "brochure; a literary trifle, especially 
one of a satirical or sarcastic nature. 

A manuscript with learning fraught, 

/ Or some nice pretty little skit 
Upon the times, and full of wit. 

Combe, Dr. Syntax’s Tours, ii. 7. (Davies.) 


A similar vein of satireupon the emptiness of writers is 
given in his Tritical Essay upon the Faculties of the Hu- 
man Mind ; but that is a mere skit compared with this 
strange performance. Leslie Stephen, Swift, ix. 

2. Banter; jeer. 

But I canna think it, Mr. Glossin ; this will be some o’ 
your skits now. Scott, Guy Manneiing, xxxii. 

skit 2 (skit), v. 1. [< skit 2 , «.] To cast reflec- 

tions on; asperse. Grose.. [Prov. Eng.] 
skit 3 (skit), n. [Origin obscure.] The skitty, 
a rail or crake. See skitty. 
skite (skit), v. ; pret. and pp. skited, ppr. skiting. 
[Also skyte; a Sc. var. of sA'/l 1 .] I. intrans. To 
glide; slip; slide. [Scotch.] 

II. trans. To eject (liquid); squirt. [Scotch.] 
skite (skit), n. [Also skyte; < skitc, ».] 1. A 

sudden dash; a smart shower: as, a skitc of 
rain. — 2. A smart, glancing blow or slap: as, 
a skitc on tlie lug. 

When hailstanes drive wi' bitter skite. 

Bums, J oily Beggars. 

3. A squirt or syringe. — 4. A trick: as, an ill 
skite. [Scotch in all uses.] 

skitter (skit'fcr), v. i. [Freq. of skit 1 .] 1. To 
skim; pass over lightly-. 

Some kinds of ducks in lighting strike the water with 
.‘heir tails first, and slitter along tlie surface for a few feet 
before settling down. T. Jloosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 59. 

2. In angling, to draw a baited hook or a spoon- 
hook along the surface of water by means of 
a rod and line : as, to skitter for pickerel. 

Throw the spoon near the weeds with a stiff rod, and 
draw it sideways from the bow of the boat, or skitter with 
artificial minnow. Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 374. 

skitter-brained (skit 'cr- brand), a. Giddy; 
thoughtless. Halliiccll. [Prov. Eng.] 
skittering (skit'fer-ing), n. [Verbal n. of skit- 
ter, v.] In angling, tlie action of drawing or 
jerking a bait along the surface of the water. 
>’or skittering a float is not used, nor is natural bait tlie 
best. Spoons aroused mounted with feathers. The angler 
stands near tlie bow of a boat and skitters the lure along 
the surface of tlie water. 

Skitter- wit (skit'6r-wit), n. A foolish, giddy, 
harebrained fellow. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
skittish (skit'ish), a. [< late ME. skyttyshc; < 
slit 1 4- -ish 1 .') 1. Easily frightened; disposed 
to start, jump, or run, as if from fright. 

A skittish filly will be your fortune, Welford, and fair 
enough for such a packsaddle. 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, iii. 1. 

De little Babbits, dey mighty skittish, en dey sorter hud- 
dle deyse’f up tergedder en watch Brer Fox motions. 

J. C. Harris, Uncle Bemus, xxii. 

Hence — 2. Shy; avoiding familiarity or inter- 
course; timid; retiring; coy. 

He slights us 

As skittish things, and we shun him as curious. 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, ii. 3. 

And if the skittish Nymph should fly, 

He [Youth] in a double Sense must die. 

Prior , Alma, ii. 

3.. Changeable; volatile; fickle; inconstant; ca- 
pricious. 

Such as I am all true lovers are, 

Unstaid and skittish in all motions else, 

Save in the constant image of the creature 
That is beloved. Shak., T. N., ii. 4. 18. 

nad I been froward, skittish, or unkind, . . . 

Thou might’st in justice and in conscience fly. 

Crabbe, Works, II. 184. 

4. Deceitful; tricky; deceptive. 

Withal it is observed, that the lands in Berkshire are- 
very skittish, and often cast their owners. 

Fuller, Worthies, Berkshire, I. 162. 

Everybody’s family doctor was remarkably clever, and. 
was understood to have immeasurable skill in the manage- 
ment and training of the most shittish or vicious diseases. 

George Eliot, Middlemarcli, xv. 
skittishly (skit'ish-li), adv. In a skittish man- 
ner; restively; shyly; changeably. 
skittishness (skit'ish-nes), n. The state or 
character of being skittish, in any sense of that- 
wprd. Stcclc , Conscious Lovers, iii. 1. 
skittle (skit'l), n. [Anunassibilatedform (prob. 
due to Scand.) of shittlc, now usually shuttle, 
= Dan. skyttcl = Sw. slcyttcl , a shuttle: seo 
shuttle 1 . For the game so called, cf. shuttle 1 
(def. 7) and shuttlecock.'] *1. One of the pins 
used in the game of skittles. 

I’ll cleave you from the skull to the twist, and make- 
nine skittles of thy bones. 

Quoted in Strutt's Sports and Pastimes, p. 366. 

2. pi. A game played with nine pins set upright 
at one end of an alley, the object of the player- 
stationed at the other end being to knock over 
tho set of pins with as few throws as possible* 
of a large roundish ball. 

Skittles is another favourite amusement, and the coster- 
mongers class themselves among the best players in Lon- 
don. May hew, London Labour and London Poor, 1. 14. 
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skittle (skit'l), v. t. ; pret. and pp. skittled, ppr. 
skittling. [< skittle, 11 .] To knock over with a 
skittle-hall; knock down; howl off. [Rare.] 
There are many ways in which the Australian, like the 
rest of us, can skittle down his money. 

Arch. Forbes , Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 70. 

skittle-alley (skit'l-aKi), n. An oblong court 
in which the game of skittles is played, 
skittle-ball (skit'l-bal), n. A disk or hard wood 
for throwing at the pins in tho game of skit- 
tles. 

skittle-dog (skit'l-dog), n. A small kind of 
shark: same as picked dogfish (which see, under 
mWr/Jl). [Local, Eng.] 
skittle -frame fskit'l-fram), n. The frame or 
structure of u ^kittle-alley. 

Tti^niasrfatmte* caused all the skittle-frames in or about 
the city of London to be taken up, and prohibited the 
pln> injr at dutch-pins. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 50. 

skittle-ground (skit'l-ground), v. Same as 
skittle-alley. 

He repaired to the skittle-ground, and, seating himself on 
a bench, proceeded to enjoy himself in a very sedate and 
methodical manner. Dickens, Pickwick, xlv. 

skittle-pin (skit'l-pin), n. [< skittle + pin 1 .] 
A pin used in the game of skittles. Also called 
kettle-pin, kittle-pill. 

skittle-pot (sldt'l-pot), n. A cruciblo used by 
jewelers, silversmiths, and other workers in fine 
metal for various purposes, 
skitty (skit'i), n. ; pi. skittics (-iz). [Cf. skip.] 
1. The skit or water-rail, Ball us aquations, more 
fully called skitty-cock and skitty-coot. [Local, 
Eng.]— 2. The gallinule, Gallinula chloropus. 
[Local, Eng.] — Spotted skitty. Same as spotted rail 
(which see, under re ill). 

skive 1 (sklv), n. [An unassibilated form of 
shite. Cf; skive 1 , t\] In gem-cutting, same as 
diamond-wheel (ft). 

skive 1 (sluv), v. t . ; pret. and pp. skived, .ppr. 
skiving. [An unassibilated form of * sit ice, v\, 
< shiv e, n. Cf. skiver L] In leathcr-manuf. and 
lapidary-work, to shave, scarf, or pare off ; grind 
away (superfluous substance). 
skive 2 (skiv), r. i. [Prob. < skiff-, a. ; or a var. 
of star 1 (cf. skiver 1 , as related to skewer).] To 
turn up the eyes. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
skiver 1 (skl'ver), n. [Appar. < * skiver , v., freq. 
of skive, v., and ult. identical with shiver 1 , of 
which it may be regarded as an unassibilated 
form. Cf. skewer.] 1. Same as skiting-knife. 
— 2. Leather split by the skiving-knife ; athin 
leather made of tho grained side of split sheep- 
skin tanned in sumac. It is used for cheap 
bindings for hooks, tho lining of hats, pocket- 
books, etc. Compare skiving. 

Sheepskin is the commonest leather used for binding. 
When unsplit it is called a roan ; when split in two tho 
upper half is called a side er, the under or fleBhy half a 
flesher. 

IT. Matthews, -Modern Bookbinding (ed. Grolier), p. 37. 
3. In shoc-manuf., a machine for cutting coun- 
ters for shoes and for making rands; a leather- 
skiving machine. — 4. An old form of dirk. — 
5. A skewer. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
skiver 1 (sld'ver), v. t. [< skiver 1 , 1 !.] To skewer; 
impale. 

“Goright through a man,” rejoined Sam, rather sulkily. 
"Blessed if he didn't near skiver my horse." 

A. U. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, I. 221. 

skiver 2 (skiv'fcr), v. i. [Origin obscure.] To 
scatter; disperso; fly apart or in various direc- 
tions, as a flock of birds. 

At the report of a gun the frightened flock will dart 
about in terror, skiver, as it is technically called, making 
the second shot as ditflcult as the first is easy. 

Shore Birds, p. 33. 

skiver-wood (skt'vtr-wud), n. Same as prick- 
timber. 

skivie (skiv'i), a. [Also skevic; cf. skive 2 , skiff 2 , 
skew 1 .] Out of the proper direction; deranged ; 
askew. [Scotch.] 

“Wliat can he mean liy deft [daftj?” “He means mad," 
said the party appealed to. . . . “Ye have it," said Peter, 

" that is, not clean Slavic, but ." 

Scott, Itedgauntlet, vii. 

skiving (ski'ving), n. [Verbal n. of skive 1 , t>.] 
1. The operation of taking off the rough fleshy 
parts from the inner surface of a skin by short 
oblique outs witli a curriers’ knife. — 2. The 
rejected thickness of leather of the flesh side, 
when leather is split for thin shoes and the like. 
When tlic part selected is the grain side, the thin piece of 
the flesh side is called skiving; hut when the thicker part 
is the flesh side, as prepared for chamois, the thinner grain- 
side piece Is the skiver. 

skiving-knife (skl'ving-nlf), n. A knife used 
for paring or splitting leather. Also skiver. 
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skiving-machine (sM'ving-ma-shmP), «. A 
machine for paring the surface of leather or 
other materials, as pasteboard, rubber, etc. 
Such machines operate either on the principle of the lea- 
ther-splitting machine, or by drawing the pieces to be 
skived under the blade of a fixed knife.— Lap skiving- 
machine, a machine for scarfing oil the thickness of lea- 
tiler toward the edge. E. II. Knight. 
sklent, v. A dialectal (Scotch) form of slant. 
skleret, skleiret, n. See scleire. 
sklerema, «. Same as sclerema for sclcrodcrntia. 
skleyret, n. See scleire. 
sklint (sklint), v. A dialectal form of slant. 
sklisef, n. An obsolete form of slice. 
skoal (skol), interj. [Repr. leel. skdl = Sw. skdl 
= Norw. Dan. skaal, howl: see skull 1 , scale 2 .] 
An exclamation of good wishes; hail! 

There from the flowing howl 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 

Skoal ! to the Northland 1 skoal! 

Longfellow, Skeleton in Armor. 

skodaic (sko-da'ik), a. [< Skoda (see def.) + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to Joseph Skoda, an 
Austrian pliysieian (1805- 81) skodaic reso- 

nance. Sec resonance. 

Skoda’s sign. Skodaic resonance. See reso- 
nance. 

skoft, «. and v. A Middio English form of scoff. 
skoff,r. t. Togobbloup: same as seoH, 2. [Slang, 
Australia.] 

skogbffilite (skog'bfti-it). n. [< Skogbole (see 
def.) + -itc 2 .] In mineral., a variety of tantn- 
lite from Skogbole in Finland, 
skolecite, «. See scolccitc, 1. 
skolion (sko'li-on), «.; pi. skolia (-ii). [< Gr. 

okAaiov, a song prob. so called from the metrical 
irregularities admitted, prop. neut. (se. /;(/.of) 
of aKohig, curved, winding.] An ancient Greek 
drinking- or banquet-song, sung to tbe lyre by 
tho guests in turn. 

Nor have wo anything exactly representing the Greek 
scolia, those 6hort drinking songs of which Terpander is 
said to have been the inventor. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 272. 

skoliosis, «. Another spoiling of scoliosis. 

skolstert, «• See scoltlstcr. 

skolyont, n. An obsolete form of scullion. 

skomfett, v. t. See scomfit. 

skon, ii. See sconc. 

skoncet, it. An obsolete form of sconce 1 , sconce 2 . 

skoog, u. Same as skug. 

skorclet, r. t. See scorclc. 

skorodite, ». See scoroditc. 

skoutt, ii. See scout 1 . 

skouth, ii. See scouth. 

skouttt, u. See scout 1 . 

skow, ii. See scow. 

Skr. An abbreviation of Sanskrit. 
skrant, «. See scran. 
skreedt, u. An obsolete spoiling of screed. 
skreekt, II. An obsolete form of screak. 
skreent, it. An obsoleto spelling of screen. 
skreigk, v. and u. A Scotch form of screak, 
screech, shriek. 
skriggle, V. i. See scrigglc. 
skriket, V. i. See scrike. 
skrimmaget, «• Seo scrimmage. 
skrimpt. v. See scrimp. 
skrimschont, skrimshander, skrimshanker, 
ti., u., and a. Same as scrimshaw. 
skringe, v. See scringe. 
skrippet, «. An obsolete form of scrip 1 . 
skrern (skrou), n. A unit of weight, 3 hundred- 
weight of barilla, 2 hundredweight of almonds, 
skrufft, ii. Seo scruff 2 , 
skryt. Seo scry 1 , scry 2 . 
skryer (skri'ftr), «. [< skry: see scry 1 .] One 
who descries; specifically, a necromancer’s or 
sorcerer’s assistant, whoso business it was to 
inspect tbe divining-glass or-crystal, and report 
what bo saw in it. 

The office of inspector of his glass, or. as it was termed, 
skryer, a name not, os Disraeli supposed, invented by [Dr. 
John] Dee. 

T. Wright, Narratives of Sorcery and Magic (1851), I. 230. 
Skt. A contraction (used in this work) for San- 
skrit. 

Skua (sku'ii), ii. [Shetland skooi, the skua 
(. shooic , scliooi, tho Arctic gull, Lcstris parasiti- 
cus), < Norw. skua = leel. skumi; also skiifr, tho 
skua, Stcrcorarius catarrac.tcs. The orig. form 
is uncertain, and tho etymological relation to 
the like-meaning scout 3, seouty-aiilin, q. v., is 
not clear.] A gull-like predatory bird of the 
family Laridcc and subfamily Stcrcorariiiue or 
Lcstridinsc, especially Stcrcorarius or Mcgalcs- 
tris catarractcs, or JR. skua, the species original- 
ly called by this name, which has sinco been 
extended to the several others of the same sub- 
family. The common or great skua is about 2 feet long, 
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and of a blackish-brown color intimately variegated with 
chestnut and whitish, becoming yellowish on the sides ot 
tile neck ; the wings and tail are blackish, with the bases 
of their feathers white. The middle pair of tail-feathers are 



broad to their tips, and project only about 2 inches. A simi- 
lar skua inhabits southern seas, S. (or 3[.)antarcticus. The • 
poinatorhine skua, or jiiger, S', (or Lest ns) pomarinus, is a 
smaUer species, about 20 inches long, and otherwise dif- 
ferent. Still smaller and more different skuas are the 
parasitic, S. (or Lestris) parasiticus, and the long-tailed, 
£. buffoni, in which the long projecting tail-feathers are 
acuminate and extend 8 or 10 inches beyond the rest. 
The skuas are ail rapacious marine birds. In the United 
States the great skua is usually called sea-hen, and the 
others are known as marlinspikes and boatswains. A 
local English name of the great skua is sea-hawk. See 
arctic-bird, Lestris, and Stcrcorarius. 
skua-gull (skii'a-gul), n. A jiiger or skua; es- 
pecially, the great skua, 
skuet, v. An obsolete form of skew 1 . 

Skug, scug (skug), «. [Also (Se.) scoug, skoog; 

< leel. skuggi = Sw. skugga = Dan. skyggc, a 
shade, = AS. sciia, seuwa, a shade; cf. Dan. 
skyggc = Sw. skugga = leel. skyggja, older skyg- 
gva, overshadow: see sky 1 and show 1 .] 1. 
Shade; shelter; protection. [North. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

Under the scoug of a whin-bush. Leighton. 

2. A place of shelter. [North. Eng. and Scotch.] 
— 3. Tho declivity of a hill. [Prov. Eng.] — 4. 
A squirrel. [Prov. Eng.] 

Skvgg, you must know, is a common namo by which all 
squirrels are called here [London], as all cats are called 
Buss. B. Franklin, quoted in The Century, XXXII. 263. 

skug, scug (skug), v. t. ; pret. and pp. skugged, 
scuggcd, ppr. skugging, scugging. [< skug, scug, 
«.] 1. To shelter; hide. — 2. To expiate. 

And nye, at every seven years’ end, 

Ye’l tak him to the linn ; 

For that ’s the penance he maun dree. 

To scug his deadly sin. 

l r oung Benjic (Child’s Ballads, II. 303). 

[North. Eng. and Scotch in "both senses.] 
skuggerv, scuggery (skug'ftr-i), n. [< skug + 
-cry.] Secrecy. [Prov. Eng.] 
skuggy, scuggy (skug'i), a. [< skug + -y 1 .] 
Shady. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 
skuing, ti. See skewing. 
skulduddery (skul-dud'fer-i), n. and a. [Also 
sciddudry, sculduddcry (also skulduggery, U. S.) ; 
origin obscure — tbe word, like others of like 
implications, being variable in form and indefi- 
nite in sense.] I. 7i. 1. Grossness; obscenity; 
uncliastity. Ramsay. [Scotch.] 

There was much singing ot profane Bangs, and birling of 
red wine, and speaking blasphemy and sculduddery. 

Scott, Redgauntlet, letter xi. 

2. Rubbish. 

II. a. Rubbishy; obscene; unchaste. [Scotch.] 

The rental-book ... was lying beside him ; and a book 
of 8culduddery sangs was put betwixt the leaves, to keep 
it open. Scott, Bedgauntlet, letter xi. 

skulk (skulk), v. [Also south; < ME. skttlkcn, 
sculkcn, scolkcn, < Dan. skulkc = Norw. skulka — 
Sw. skolka, skulk, slink, play truant (cf. Icel. 
skolia, skulk, keep aloof, skollkini, ‘skulker,’ a 
poetic name for the wolf, skolli, ‘skulker,’ a 
name for tho fox, and for tho devil); with for- 
mative -k (as in lurk, < ME. lurcn, E. lower), 
from the verb appearing in D. schuilcn, LG. 
sclmlen, skulk, lurk in a hiding-place, G. dial. 
schulen = E. scowl 1 , hide the eyes,. peep slyly: 
see scowl 1 .] I. intrans. To withdraw into a 
corner or into a close or obscure place for con- 
cealment; lie close or bidden from shame, fear 
of injury or detection, or desire to injure an- 
other; shrink or sneak away from danger or 
work; lurk. 

Skulking in comers. Sltak., W. T., i. 2. 289. 

He sktdked from tree to tree witli tile light step and 
prowling sagacity of an Indian bush-fighter. 

Scott, Woodstock, xxxiii. 

II. trails. To produce or bring forward clan- 
destinely or improperly. Edinburgh Rev. (Imp.' 
Diet.) [Rare.] 
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skulk (skulk), n. [Also sculk; < skulk, i\) X. 
Same ns skulker. 

Ye do but bring each runaway and skulk 
Hither to seek n shelter. 

Sir II. Taylor, Isaac Comnenus, iv. 2. 

"Here, Brown I EastJ you cursed young skulks," roared 
out Flashman, coining to his open door, "I know you'ro 
in— no shirking." T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 8. 

2f. A number of foxos together; lionco, a num- 
ber of other nnimnls or of persons together: ns, 
a skulk of thieves. 

Scrawling serpents with sculcks ol poysoned adders. 

Stanihunt, .Couceites, p. 133. 

When beasts went together in companies, there was 
said to bo ... n drove of kine ; a flock of sheep ; a tribe 
of goats ; a skulk of foxes. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 80. 

skulker (skul'kdr), v. [Also sculkcr; < ME. 
sci(tkcrc,$cu1carc; < skulk + -cr 1 .] 1. Onowho 
skulks, shrinks, or sneaks, as from clangor, 
duty, or work. 

There was a class of skulkers and gamblers brought into 
Andersonvilto from both the Eastern nml Western armies, 
captured in the rear by the rebel raiders. 

The Century, XL. 00C. 

2. pi. In ornith., specifically, the Lalitores. 

Skulkers is the descriptive title applied to tiro Water- 
Rail, the Corn-Crake, and their allies, which evade ene- 
mies by concealment IT. Spencer, Prill, of Iliol., § 340. 

skulkingly (skul'king-li), (itlv. In a skulking 
or sneaking manner. 

skulking-place (skul'king-pliis), n. A placo 
for skulking or lurking ; a hiding-place. 

They are hid, concealed, . , . and everywhere find re- 
ception and skulking.ptaces. Bacon, i’abies, x., llxph 

skull 1 (sknl), ii. [Formerly also sctt/1, also in 
orig. senso skoll; < MU. skulk, scollc, scullc, also 
scliullc , n bowl, tlio skull or cranium (so cnllod 
from the bowl-liko slmpo; cf. head-pan, brain- 
pan), < led. skill = Sw. skill = Dan. skaal, 
a bowl, cup: soo scale- 1 , cf. skoal, skull 2 = 
scull 2 , etc.] 1. A bowl; a bowl to hold 
liquor; a goblot. Jamieson. [Scotch.] — 2. 
The cranium; the skoloton of tho head) tlio 
bony or cartilaginous framework of tbo head, 
containing tho brain and supporting tho faco. 



Human Skull, from the side, with the inaudible disarticulated. 
a, alisphenoid, or {Treater "inff cf sphenoid; au, external auditory 
meatus; th, l>a$ihyal,or body of hyoid bone* r, occipital condyle; 
(\ ccratoliyal, or lesser cornu of hyoid, the doited tine representing the 
course and attachment* of the stylohyoid ligament (see efthyal ) ; to, 
coronal suture ; rr. coronoid process of mandible : ty. condyle of man- 
dible; /. frontal bone ; j, malar or Jupal bone ; /, lacrynml l»ne (the 
letter is placed in front of the nasal notch, and its line crosses the base 
of the nasal process of the maxilla); la, lambdold suture; m. mas- 
toid process of temporal; rna t mandible; mx, maxilla, or sut»erior 
maxillary bone ; ti, nasal bone; r, occipital l>nne; /, parietal bone; 
ft, pterygoid process of sphenoid; s, squamosal section of temporal; 
sq, squamosal suture ; si, styloid process of temporal bone (or stylo- 
hyal); ty. thyrohyal, or greater comu of hyoid. 

A skull is possessed by all vertebrates excepting tholnncc- 
lets, and by no other animals. It Is sometimes divided 
into the skull proper, cranium In strictness or brain-box, 
and the fncinl region or face. In the adult human skull 
eight crnninl and fourteen facial bones nro commonly enu- 
mernted, though the real number of osseous elements Is 
much largor. The eight cranial hones arc the occipital, 
two parietal, two temporal, frontal, sphenoid, nnd ethmoid. 
Tho fourteen facial bones are two nasals, twolncrymale, two 
superior maxillnrles, two mnlnrs, two palatals, two inferior 
turhlnnls, one inforior maxillary, nnd one vomer. This enu- 
meration of the bones is exclusive of thcbonclcta of the car, 
which, however, arc counted in vertebrates below innm- 
mals. Of these bones, tho mandiblo, vomer, nnd frontal 
are really paired, or of lateral halves; the suprnmnxlllnry, 
ethmoid, sphenoid, occipital, mul temporal nro compound 
bones of several separate centers of ossification ; the rest 
are siinpto. Tlio most composite bono Is tho temporal, 
whose nnkylosed stylohyoid process (peculiar to mnn) is an 
element of the hyoid arch. A skull ot similar construction 
characterizes mammals at large, though Its figure is usually 
quito different (owing mainly to production of tho facial 
nml reduction of the cranial parts), nnd though some of tho 
bones which nre confluent in man may remain distinct. In 
birds the skull is characterized by tlio great size of tho cra- 
nial bones in comparison with that of the facial hones (ex- 
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cepting-thc specially enlarged Intermaxillary nnd infra- 
maxillary), the extensive and complete ankyloses of cranial 
bones, the permanent and perfect distinctness of pterygoid 




It. Base of Human Skull, right half, outside, under surface ; bo, 
basioccmital, or basilar process; c, occipital condyle; c, entrance to 
Eustachian tube, refcrcncc-hnc e crossing foramen lacerum medium, 
between which and t and 5 Is petrous part of temporal bone ; jq. Glen- 
oid fossa of temporal bone, for articulation of lower Jaw; tn, mastoid 
process: tt, posterior nares ; ft, pterygoid fossa: so, supra-occipital; 
st. Styloid process; r, malar bone. Joining zygomatic processor squa- 
mosal to form zygomatic arch or zygoma; r, a, anterior nnd pos- 
terior palatine foramen ; 3, |>oints in front of foramen lacerum medi- 
um ; 4, foramen ovale ; 5, carotid canal ; 6, stylomastoid foramen ; 7, 
foramen lacerum postenus, or Jugular foramen, 

C. Base of Human Skull, left side, interior or cerebral surface : a. 


f, pituitary fossa or sella turcica; fa, t varietal ; jo, supra-occipital; 
sq, squamosal; 3. foramen lacerum mcuiuln; 4 , foramen os ale (near 
it m front Is foramen rotundum, Ixrhind externally is foramen snino- 
$um); 0 , foramen lacerum postcrlus (Just beneath 0 is foramen lace- 
rum nntenns); 7, meatus nuditorius Jntcmus. in the petrous portion of 
temjvoral, between which and orbitosphcnold is the middle fossa, be- 
fore which fossa is the anterior fossa; behind the middle fossa is the 
jvosterior or cerebellar fossa. 6 U In foramen magnum. 

bones, the formation of each half of the lower jaw by sever- 
al recognizable pieces, nnd especially by tho intervention 
of n movables quadrate hone between the squamosal and 
tho mandible. Some other additional hones mnko their 
appearance ; nnd the occipital condyle Is always single. A 
skull or 8lmllnr construction to that of birds characterizes 
reptiles proper ; but here again tho cranial is small In com- 
parison with tlio facial region (os In tho lower mammals), 
sometimes excessively so; tlio skull Is more loosely con- 
structed, with fewer ankyloses of its several elements ; and 
sonto additional hones not found In any higher vertebrates 
first appear. Tho skulls of batrachlnns differ widely from 
all tho above. Some additional elements appear; somo 
usually ossified elements may ho persistently cartilagi- 
nous ; nnd hranchlnl ns well as hyoidean arches nro seen 
to ho parts of tho skull. Tho further modifications of 
tho skull In fishes nro great nnd diversified : not only Is 
there much variation In tho skulls of dllfcrcnt fishes, 
hut also the difference between any of their skulls nnd 
those of higher vertebrates Is so groat that 6ome of the 
hones can ho only doubtfully liomologlzcd with those of 
higher vertebrates, while of others no homologucs can bo 
recognized. In theso Ichthyonsldan vertebrates, also, the 
skull Is sometimes permanently cartilaginous, ns in Eeln- 
chlnns; In the lampreys the lower jaw disappears; In the 
lancclcts there Is no skull. In fishes, also, more or few- 
cr branchial arches are conspicuous pnrts of the skull, 
forming usually, with the compound lower jaw, by far the 
bulkier section of tills collection of bones; and In somo of 
them the connection of tho shoulder-girdlo with the skull 
Is such that It is not nlwnys easy to say of certain bones 
whether they are more properly scapular or cranial. The 
natural evolution of tho skull Is, of course, from the lower 
to the higher vertebrates (the reverse of that above 
sketched). Above lampreys nnd lings, after a lower jaw 
lias been acquired, the general courso of evolution of the 
skull Is to the reduction in number of its bones or curti- 
lages bv the entire disappearance of Fome nnd the conflu- 
ence of others, tending on tho whole to the compactness, 
simplicity, and symmetry of which the hnmnn skull Is the 
extreme case, nnd In which, as in tho skull of any mam- 
mal or bird, evidences of Its actual osseous elements arc 
chiefly to be traced In the transitory centers of ossification 
of tho embryo, A good Illustration of this is witnessed In 
tho condition of the hones of tho tongue (hyoid nrch) in 
mnmmnls; for even In birds (next below mnmmnls) the 
tonguo has a skeleton of sovcral distinct honcB, the posi- 
tion of which In n series of arches next after tho mnntllhu- 
lnr nnd next before the hranchlnl arches proper is evi- 
dent. Tho base of tho skull Is generally laid down in car- 
tilage. Tho dome of the skull nnd the facial parts arousti- 
ally of niemhranc-honcs ; and to tho latter some dermal 
or cxoskelctal bones may be ndded. Fncinl parts of all 
skulls arc of different character from cranial parts proper. 
In that they belong essentially to the scries of visceral 
(hemal, not neural) arches *. (l) upper jaw; (2) under Jaw; 
(3) tonguo (hyoid), followed by more or fewer successive 
branchial arches. Tlio neural arches, or cranial segments 
proper, nro at least 3 (somo count 4) In number, named 
occipital, parietal, nml frontal, from behind forward, rep- 
resented respectively by (1) tho occipital bono ; (2) tho 
b^slsphenolu, alisphenoid, nnd pnrlctnl bones; (3) the 
presphenoid, orbitosphcnold, nnil frontal bones. With 
theso nro intercalated or connected the sense-capsules of 
the threo higher senses — namely, of hearing, sight, nnd 
smell— these being the skeletons of the car, eye, and nose, 
or tho petrosal parts of tlio temporal, the sclerotic coat of 
tho eye, nnd tlio lateral masses of tho ethmoid hone. Rc- 
malnlng hard parts of tlio head, and, ns such, elements of 
the Bkull, nre the teeth, t>omo on more or fewer hones: in 
mnmmnls, when present, confined to tho prcmaxillarlcs, 
suprmnnxillnrles, amlinfrnmnxillarles; not present in any 
existing birds; In various reptiles and fishes, nhsent, or 
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home upon the bones above named, and also, In that 
case, upon the sphenoid, vomer, palatals, pterygoid b, hy- 
oids, pharyngeals, etc. The body of facts or principles 
concerning skulls is crnniology, of which craniometry Is 
one department, especially applied to the measurement of 
human skulls for the purposes of ethnography or anthro- 
pology. Tor the human skull (otherwise than as here 
figured), see cuts under craniofacial, craniometry, crani- 
um, carl, nasal, orbit, palate, parietal, and skeleton. For 
various other mammaliau skulls, see cuts under Balm - 
nidm, Canid m, castor, Catarrhina, Edentata, Elephantinm, 
Emtidm, Felidm, Leporidm, J lastodontinm, Muridm, ox, 
physetcr, Pteropodida, ruminant, skeleton. Birds’ skulls, 
or parts of them, are figured under chondrocranium , des- 
mognathous, diploe, drommognathous, Gallium, Ichthyomis, 
quadrate, salivary, sauroanathous, schizognathous , schizo- 
rhinal, sclerotal ; reptiles , under acrodont, Chclonia, Croco- 
dilia, Crotalus, Cyclodus, Jchthyosauria, Ichthyosaurus, 
Mosasaurus, Ophxdia, periotic, Plesiosaurus, pleurodont, 
pterodactyl, Pythoniam ; batrachians’, under gir- 

tllc-bonc, Jlana ; fishes’, under Acipcmer, Esox, fish, Lepi - 
doriren, palaioquadratc, parasphenoid, Petromyzon, Spatu- 
laria, Squat ina, teleost. The absence of a skull appears 
11 ml er lira n chiostoma and Pharyngobranchii, The homol- 
ogy of several visceral arches is shown under hyoid. 

Tep him o the schullc. Ancrcn Biuie, p, 290. 

This land [shall] be call’d 
The field of Golgotha and dead men’s skulls. 

Shak., Rich. II., Iv. 1. 144. 

3. Tlio head as the seat of intelligence; the 
sconce or noddle: generally used disparag- 
ingly. 

With various readings stored his empty skull, 
Team’d without sense, nnd venerably dull. 

Churchill, Rosciad, 1. 591. 

.Sfrtdk that cannot teach, and will not learn. 

Crncper, Task, II. 391. 

4. In armor , that part of a head-piece which 
covers tho crown of tho head, especially in tho 
head-pieces nindo up of many parts, such as 
tlio nrmet. See cut under secret. 

Their armour is n conto of plate, with a skull on their 
heads. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 239. 

First Gent. Dare you go forward? 

Lieut. Let me put on my skull first ; 

My head *8 almost beaten into tho pap of an apple. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 4. 

5. A large shallow basket without ft how-han- 
dle, used for carrying fruit, potatoes, fish, etc. 
[Scotch.]— 6. In metal., tho crust which is 
formed by tbo cooling of a motal upon tlio 
sides of a ladlo or any vessel used for contain- 
ing or conveying it in a molten condition. 
Such a crust or *6kull is liable to form on the Bessemer 
converter when the blowing has been continued beyond 
tho point of entire dccnrburizatlon.— Skull and cross- 
bones, life allegorical representation of death, or of 
threatened death, In the form of n human skull set upon 
a pair of crossed thigh-bones. It Is much used on drug- 
gists’ labels of poisonous articles, and for like warnings; 
it nlso appears among tho Insignia or devices of various 
secret societies, to Impress candidates for initiation, to 
terrorize outsiders, etc.— Skull Of the ear, the petrosal 
part of the temporal bone ; the otic capsule, or otocrane ; 
tho periotic bones collectively. Sec cut under periotic.— 
Skull of tho eye, the eyeball; the sclerotic. See cut 
under rclerotal, ti.— Skull of the nose. See noari.— : Ta- 
bles Of the skull, the outer and inner layers of compact 
bony substance of the cranial walls, separated by an inter- 
vening cancellated substance, the diploe. See cut under 

diploe. 

skull 2 , w. Seo settle. 
skull 3 !, w* A 11 obsoleto form of school 2 . 
skull 1 (skul), rt. The common skua, Mcgalcstris 
sl:ua. Also scull. 
skullcap (skid' - 
knp), n. 1. Any 
enp fitting close- 
ly to tlio head; 
also, tho iron cap 
of defense. Seo 
shim, 4. 

The portrait of old Colonel ryncheon, at two-thirds 
length, representing the stern features of a puritanic- 
looking personage, in a skull-cap, with a laced band and a 
grizzly beard. Ilaicthonie, Seven Gables, IF. 

2. Tho sinciput; the upper domed part of the 
skull, roofing over 
tho brain; the calva- 
rium. Seo cut under 
cranium . — 3. A mu- 
rine rodent quadru- 
ped of tho family Xo- 
plrfomyidrc. Coucs, 
1S84. — 4 . A plant of 
tho genus Scutellaria: 
so called from tho 
liolmot-liko appen- 
dage to tlio upper lip 
of tho calyx, which 
closes tho mouth of 
the calyx after the 
fall of tho corolla. 
The more familiar species, 
»» „ » as S. galericulata, are not 

: upper Part of the Flowering ahnu-v- nllioro nrn i 
of Skullcap (Scute/ /art a str- SllOHy , Otlicrs arO J 
_ mended for the i 



Iron Skullcaps, >6tli century. 



Tlie 

Stein . . 

rata), a, the calyx. 


recom- 

flower* 
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garden, especially S. macrantha from eastern Asia, which 
prodaces abundant velvety dark-blue flowers. S. Moci- 
nfctna is a pcarleHIowered greenhouse species from 
Mexico. S. lateriflora of North America has had some 
apparently ill-grounded recognition as a nervine, and was 
once considered useful in hydrophobia (whence called 
mad weed, or i nad-dog skullcap ). S. serrata, with large 
blue flowers, is one of the handsomest wild American 
species. 

She discovered flowers which her brother told her were 
hr rebound, skull-caps, and Indian tobacco. 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 2. 

5. A thin stratum of compact limestone lying 
at the base of the Purbeck beds, and underlain 
by a shelly limestone locally known as roach , 
forming th* uppermost division of the Portland 
Rprie-. a* this portion of the Jurassic is devel- 
oped in the so-called Isle of Portland, England. 
— 6. In tv tom., tho upper part of the integu- 
ment of the liend, including the front and ver- 
tex. [Pare.] 

skulled (skidd), a. [< skull l + -ed 2 .] Having 
a *kull ; craniate or cranial : noting all verte- 
brates except the amphioxus, in translating 
the term Craniata as contrasted with Acrania. 
sknllert, w. An obsolete spelling of sculler L 
skull-fish (skul'fish), n. An old whale, or one 
more than two years of age. 
skulljoe, w. A variant of sculjo. 
skull-less (skul'les), a. [< skull + -less.'] Hav- 
ing no skull; acranial: specifically noting that 
primary division of tho rcrfc?;rato\vhieh is rep- 
resented by the lancelet and known as-4crn»m. 
See cuts under Branchiostoma , lancclct, and 
Pharyngoh ra n clt i i. 

skull-roof ( skill 'rof), n . The roof of the skull ; 
the skullcap; tho calvarium. Mivart. 
skull-shell (skul'shel), n. A brachiopod of the 
familv Craniidzc. 
skulpin, n. See sculjnn. 
skumt, 71 . and v. An obsolete fonn of scum. 
skunk (skungk), n. [Formerly also skunck, 
squuiickc (William Wood, 1G34) (in an early F. 
form scanr/arcssc); of Algonkin origin, Abenaki 
scgnnku, (Jrco scccatrk , a skunk.] 1. A fetid 
animal of the American genus Mephitis, M. 
mcpJiitica. In consequence of its abundnneo and general 
distribution, ns well ns certain peculiarities, the common 
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rkiink early attracted attention. It is mentioned In 1G3C 
by Sagard-Th£odat by several termB based on its Indian 
names, as scangarcsse, ouinesque, etc., and in the same pas- 
sage, in bis “History of Canada,” this author calls it in 
French l, ei\fan du diablc,” a name long aftcrwnrd quoted 
nsBpeciflc. It Is the fiskatta of KnlmV Travels, "commonly 
translated polecat , a name, however, common to various 
other ill-scented Muxtclidte. (See def. 2.) Chinclic, chin- 
pa, and mov/ette (specifically moufette d'Amirinuc) are 
book-names which have not been Englished. The New 
Latin synonyms are numerous. The animal Inhabits all 
of temperate North America, and continues abundant in 
the most thickly settled regions. It Is about as large as 
a house-cat, but stouter-bodied, with shorter limbs, and 
very long bushy tail, habitually erected or turned over 
the back. Tho color is black or blackish, conspicuously 
but to a variable extent setoff with pure white — generally 
ns a frontal stripe, a largo crown-spot, a pair of broad diver- 
gent bands along the sides of the back, and white hairs 
mixed with the black ones of the tail. The far is valuable, 
and when dressed is known as Alaska sable; the blackest 
pelts bring the best price. The flesh is edible, when pre- 
pared with sufficient care. The skunk Is carnivorous, like 
other members of the same family, with which its habits in 
general agree ; it is very prolific, bringing forth six or eight 
young in burrows. The fluid which furnishes the skunk’s 
almost sole means of defense was long supposed and is still 
vulgarly believed to be urine. It is the peculiar secretion 
of a pair of perineal glands (first dissected by Jeffries Wy- 
man In 1844), similar to those of other Mustelidie, but very 
highly developed, with strong muscular wnlls, capacious 
reservoir, and copious golden-yellow secretion, of most 
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offensive suffocating odor, capable of being spirted several 
feet in fine spray, and of soon scenting the air for several 
hundred yards. The pungent effluvium is not less dura- 
ble than that of musk, when the least quantity of the fluid 
has been spilled upon the person or clothes. It produces 
nausea in some persons, and lias occasionally been used in 
minute doses as a remedy for asthma. Cases of a kind of 
hydrophobia from the bite of the skunk, with fatal result, 
have been reported, and appear to be authentic. For tech- 
nical characters, see Mephitis. 

The Skunck or Pole-Cat is very common. 

R. Rogers , Account of North America (London, 1765), p. 225. 

By extension — 2. Any species of one of the 
American genera Mephitis, Spilogale, and Conc- 
patus, and some others of the family Mvstcli(lic f 
as tho African zorille, Asiatic teledu or stink- 
ard, etc. See these words. — 3. Abase follow: 
a vulgar term of reproach. — 4. [< skunk , v.] 
A complete defeat, as in some game in which 
not a point is scored by the beaten party. [Vul- 
gar, U. S.] 

skunk (skungk), v. t. [In def. 1 in allusion to the 
precipitate retreat or “complete rout” caused 
by the presence of a skunk ; in def. 2 appar. in 
allusion to the sickening odor ; < skunk, ?f.] 1 . 

To beat (a player) in a game, as cards or bil- 
liards, completely, so that tho loser fails to 
score. [Vulgar, U. S.] — 2. To cause disease 
in oT of; sicken; scale, or deprive of scales: 
said of fisli in the live-well of a fishing-smack, 
plow Eng.] 

skunkbill(skungk'bil),? 2 . Sumo nsskunkhcad,l. 
skunk-bird (skungk'b&rd), n. Same as skunk- 
blackbird. 

skunk-blackbird (skungk'blak' r b6rd), n. The 
male bobolink in full plumage: from the re- 
semblance of tbe black and white coloration to 
that of the skunk. See bobolink. 
skunk-cabbage (skungk'kab^aj), n. See cab- 
bage 1 . 

skiinkery (skungk'6r-i), n. ; pi. skunkcries (-iz). 
[< skunk + -cry.] A place where skunks aro 
kept and reared for any purpose, 
skunk-farm (skungk'farm), n. Same as skunk- 
cry. 

skunkhead (skungk'hed), n. 1. The suvf-sco- 
tor, a duck, GEdcmia pcrspicillata : referring to 
tho black and white coloration, like that of a 
skunk. Also called skunkbill ana skunktop. See 
cut under Pclionctta. [Now Eng.] — 2. The 
Labrador or pied duck. See cut under pied. 
Webster , 1690. 

skunkish (skung'kish), a. [< skunk + -ish*.] 
Smelling like a Bkunk; stinking. [U. S.] 
skunk-porpoise (skungk'pGri'pus), n. See .por- 
poise, and cut under Lagcnorhynchus. 
skunktop (skungk'top),u. Same as skunkhead, 1. 
skunkweed (skungk'wed), n. Same as skunk- 
cabbage. 

skunner t v. and n. See scunner . 

Skupshtina (skupsli'ti-nii), it. [Serv., assem- 
bly; Narodna Skupshtina, National Assem- 
bly.] The national assombly of Servia, con- 
sisting of one chamber and comprising 178 
members, three fourths elected and one fourth 
nom in at e d by tbe crown . There i s al so a larger el ec t ed 
body called the Great Skupslitinn, which deliberates on 
questions of extraordinary importance, 
skurff, n. An obsolete form of scurf L 
skurring (skur'ing), n . The smelt. [North. 
Eng.] 

skurry, n. and v. Seo scurry. 
skut, n. Seo sci<( 2 . 
skutet, n. See scout 1 , schuit. 
skutterudite, n. [< Skuttcrud (see def.) + 
-ifc 2 .] An arsenide of cokrtlt found in tin- 
Tvliito to lead-gray isomotric crystals, also mas- 
sive with granular structure, at Skutterud in 
Norway. Also called by tho Germans tcsscral- 
kics. 

skuttle. A spelling of scuttle 2 , scuttle 3. 
sky 1 (ski), n.j pi. skies (skiz). [Early mod. E. 
also slcyc, side; < ME. sky, skyc, skic (pi. skies, 
skyes, skciccs, skewis, skiwes), < Icol. sky = Dan. 
Sw. sky. a cloud, = OS. scio, scco, region of 
clouds, sky; cf. Sw. Dan. slcy-himmcl, the sky 
( himmcl , heaven: seo hearen). Cf. AS. sciia, 
sciiwa = OHG. seuwo = Icol. skuygi , slindo, 
shadow (seo skug ) ; akin to AS. scur, E. shower l, 
AS. * scum , E. scum, etc., ult. < -/ sku, cover. 
For tho transfer of sonso from ‘ cloud’ to 1 sky,’ 
cf. welkin, < AS. wolccn, the usual AS. word for 
‘cloud.’] If. A cloud. 

That brigto skic bi.forcn hem flept. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3643. 
lie . , . leel n certain wynde to go, 

That blew so hidously and hye. 

That it ne leete not a skye 

In al the welkcn longe and brood. 

Chaucer , House of Fame, 1. 1600. 


skyft 

2. The region of clouds, wind, and rain ; that 
part of the earth’s atmosphere in which mete- 
orological phenomena take place: often used 
in the plural. 

A thondir with a thicke Rayn thrublit in the skeives. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 7619. 

An hour after midnight the side began to clear. 

Sandy s. Travail es, p. 158. 
Heavily tho low sky raining 
Over tower’d Camelot. 

Tennyson, Lady of Shalott, iv. 

3. Tho apparent arch or vault of heaven, which 
in a clear day is of a blue color ; the firmament : 
often used in the plural. 

A clene conscience schnl in that day 
More profit e, & be more sett by. 

Than al the muk & the money 

That euere was or schal be vndir the sky. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 179. 
Betwixt the centred earth and azure skies. 

Spenser, Muiopotmos, 1. 19. 

4. The supernal heavens; celestial regions; 
heaven : often in the plural with the same sense. 

He raised a mortal to the skies ; 

She drew an angel down. 

Dry den, Alexander's Feast, 1. 179. 

5. The upper rows of pictures in a picture-gal- 
lery ; also, the space near the ceiling. [Colloq.] 
— Open Bky, sky with no intervening cover or shelter. — 
The hole in the sky. Same as coal-sack, 2.— To the skies, 
to the highest degree; very highly : as, to laud a thing to 
the skies. 

Cowards extol true Courage to the Skies. 

Congreve, Of Pleasing. 

sky 1 (ski), v. t. ; pret. and pp. skied, ppr. skying. 
[< sky 1 , «.] To raise aloft or toward the sky; 
specifically, to hang near the ceiling in an ex- 
hibition of paintings. [Colloq.] 

Fine, perhaps even finer than usual, are M. Fantin-La- 
tour’s groups of flowers, two of which have been sense- 
lessly skied. The Academy, No. 890, p. S67. 

sky 2 , v. A variant of shy%. 
sky-blue (skl'blo'), a. and n. I. a. Of a lumi- 
nous blue suggesting the color of tbe sky, but 
really very unlike it from deficiency of chroma. 

II. n. 1. A luminous but pale blue, supposed 
to resemble the color of the sky. — 2. Skimmed 
milk; poor, thin, watery milk; milk adulter- 
ated with water: jocularly so called, in allusion 
to its color. 

Oh ! for that small, small beer anew, 

And (hcaven’B own type) that mild sky-blue 
That wash’d my sweet meals down. 

Hood, Retrospective Review. 

sky-born (ski'bfim), a. Bom or produced in 
the sky ; of heavenly birth. Carlyle, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. 

sky-clad (slu'klad), a. [Tr. of Skt. digam - 
bara, 1 having tho four quarters for clothing.’] 
Clothed in space ; naked. [Colloq.] 

The 6tatues of the Jinas in the Jain temples, some of 
which are of enormous size, are still always quite naked ; 
but the Jains themselves have abandoned the practice, 
the Digambaras being sky-clad at meal time only, and the 
Swetumbaras being alwnys completely clothed. 

Encyc. Brit., XIII. 644. 

sky-color (skl'kuFqr), n. The color of the sky ; 
a particular tint of blue; azure. 

A very handsome girdle of a sky colour and green (in 
French called pers ct vert). 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ii. 31. 

sky-colored (ski'kuFord), a. Like the sky in 
color; blue; azure. Addison. 
sky-drain (skl'dran), n. An open drain, or a 
drain filled with loose stones not covered with 
earth, round the walls of a building, to prevent 
dampness ; an air-drain, 
sky-ayed (skl'did), a. Colored like tbe sky. 
There figs, sky-dy'd, a purple hue disclose. 

W. Broome , in Pope’s Odyssey, xi. 727. 

Skye (ski), n . [Short for Skye terrier.] A Skye 
terrier. See terrier. 

skyey (sld'i), a. [Also sometimes skiey; <.skyl 
+ -cy.] 1. Like tlie sky, especially as regards 

color: as, skyey tones or tints. — 2. Proceeding 
from or pertaining to tbe sky or the clouds; 
situated in the sky or upper air. 

A breath thou art, 

Servile to all the slcycy influences. 

That dost this habitation, where thou keep’st. 
Hourly afflict. Shak., M. for if., lii. i. 8. 

Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers 
Lightning, my pilot, sits. Shelley , The Cloud. 

The Hindoos draw 

Tlieir holy Ganges from a skiey fount. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, iii. 

sky-flower (ski'flou*6r), n. A plant of the ge- 
nus Duranta (which see). 

Skyft t, n. A Middle English form of shift. 



sky-gazer 

sky-gazer (ski'ga'zfer), n. 1. Naut., a skysail. 
— 2. A fish of the family Uranoscopidic. Sir J. 
Richardson. Seo star-gazer. 
sky-high (ski'hi'), a. As high as the shy; very 
high. 

Utgard with liis sky-high gates . . . had gone to air. 

Carlyle. 

The powder-magazine of St. John of Aero was blown 
up slcy-high. Thackeray, Second Funeral of Napoleon, ii. 
skyish (slu'isli), a. [< sky 1 4* -islt 1 .'] Like Ibo 
sky; also, approaching the sky. [Rare.J 
The skifish head 

Of blue Olympus. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 270. 
skylark (skl'liirk), n. Tlio common lark of 
Europe, Alauda arvensis: so called because it 
mounts toward the sky and sings as it flies. 



Also called skij-lavcrock , rising-lark, field -lark, 
short-hcclcd lark , etc. The name extends to 
some other true larks, and also to a few of tlio 
pipits.— Australian skylark, a dictionary name of an 
Australian bird, Cinclorhamphm cantillans (or crural is), 
which may have a habit of rising on wing to sing. Its 
systematic position is disputed, but it is neither n lark 
nor a pipit. It is about 9 inches long, mid of varied 
brownish and whitish coloration. It is found In South 
Australia, Victoria, New South Wales, and north to ltock- 
ingham Bay on the east coast.— Missouri skylark, An- 
thus or Xcocorys spraguci, Sprague’s pipit, which abounds 
on some of the western prairies, especially in tlio Dakotas 
and Montana, and liaB a habit of singing ns it soars nloft, 
like the true skylark of Kuropc: originally named by Au- 
dubon Spragues Missouri lark (Alauda sprayueii), ns dis- 
covered by Mr. Isaac Sprague, near Fort Union, on the 
upper Missouri river, June 19th, 1813. It is a pipit, not 
a true lark. 

skylark (skl'liirk), v. t. [< skylark, n . ; with an 
allusion to lark-.'] To ongago in boisterous fun 
or frolic. [Colloq.] 

I had become from linblt so extremely active, and so 
fond of displaying my nowly acquired gymnastics, called 
by tlio sailors sky-larking, that my speedy exit was often 
prognosticated. Marryat, Frank MUdmay, lv. 

skylet, n. and v. A Middlo English fonn of 
skill. 

skyless (sld'los), a. [< sky 1 + -less.] Without 
sky; cloudy; dark; thick. 

A soulless, skytess, catarrhal dny. Kingsley, Yeast, 1. 
skylight (ski'lit), v. A window placed in tlio 
roof of a house, or in a coiling; a frame set with 
glass, whether horizontal or in ono or moro in- 
clined planes, and placed in a roof or coiling, 
or in somo cases, as in photographers’ studios, 
forming a considerable part of tlio roof, for tlio 
purposo of lighting passages or rooms below, or 
for affording special facilities for lighting, ns 
for artists’ or photographers’ needs, 
sky-line (ski'lin), a. Tlio horizon: the plnco 
where tlio sky and tlio earth or an object on 
tlio earth soem to moot. 

skyme (sldm), a. Tlio glanco of reflected light. 
Jamieson. [Scotch.] 

An’ the skime o’ her ccn wns the dewy sheen 
O’ the bonny crystnl-wcll. 

Lady Mary o’ Craignethan. 
skyn, n. Same as sakccn. 
sky-parlor (sld'piir , lqr) 1 a. A room next tho 
sky, or at tho top of a building; honco,an attic. 
[Humorous.] 

Now, Indies, up in the sky-parlour ; only once n year, if 
you please. Dickens, Sketches, Scenes, xx., motto. 

skypetf, a. Samo as skipped. 
skyphos (ski'fos), a. Samo as scyphus, 1. 
sky-pipit (skl'pip'it), a. An American pipit,' 
Antntis ( Ncocorys ) spraguci; tlio Missouri sky- 
lark (which see, under skylark). 
sky-planted (skl'plan*ted), a. Placed or plant- 
ed in tlio sky. [ltare.] 

now dnro you ghosts 

Accuse tho thumlercr, whose bolt, you know, 
Shy-planted, batters nil rebelling coasts? 

Shah., Cymbcllne, v. 4. 9G. 

skyr (sktr), a. [Icel. skyr, curdled milk, curds, 
= Dan. skjor, curdlod milk, honnyclahher.] 
Curds ; honnyclahher. 
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Of curdled skyr and black bread 
Be daily' dole decreed. 

Whittier, The Bole of Jarl Thorkell. 

skyrin (ski'rin), a. [Prop, skiring, ppr. of 
*skire, var. of sheer 1 , r.] shining; gorgeous; 
flaunting; showy; gaudy. [Scotch.] 

But had you seen tho pliilnbegs, 

An 'skyrin tartan trews, man. 

Burns, Battle of Shcriff-Muir. 

sky-rocket (ski'rok // et), a. A rocket that as- 
cends high and burns as it flies: a species of 
firework — Singing sky-rocket, an occasional name of 
tho whitctliroiit, Sylvia cincrea, from its habit of rising 
straight up in the air as it sings. 

sky-rocket (ski'rok'ot), v. i. To move like a 
sky-rocket; riso suddenly, explode, and dis- 
appear : literally or figuratively. [Colloq.] 
skysail (sld'sal), a, A light sail in a square- 
rigged vessel, next above tlio royal. It is some- 
times called a sky-scrapcr when it is triangular, 
also a sky-gazer. Sco cut under shij). 
skyscape (skl'sknp), n. [< sky l + -scape as in 
landscape. Ct. seascape.] A view of the sky; 
a part of tho sky within tho range of vision, 
or a picturo or representation of sncli a part. 
[Rare.] 

We look upon the reverse side of the slnjscape. 

K. A. Proctor, Other Worlds than Ours, p. 330. 

sky-scraper (ski'skrfUptr), ». 1. Animaginary 
sail, sot along with moon-sails, sky-gazers, and 
tho like, jokingly assumed to he earned in tlio 
days when sail-power was the solo rolinneo at 
soa, and United States ships had the reputa- 
tion of being tho fastest afloat. — 2. A triangu- 
lar skysail. — 3. A hall or missilo sent high up 
in tho air; anything, ns a high building, which 
reaches or oxtonds far into tho sky. [Colloq.] 
sky-sett (ski'sot), a. Sunset. 

Tlic 111 fin court will rblc; . . . 

O they begin at sbj set In, 

Hide a* the evenin’ tide. 

2 , am-rt-Atnc(CliHd’B Ballads, I. 202). 
skyte,r. and n. Sco ski tc. 
skyt-gatet (sklt'gat), it. A sally-port (?). Cot- 
ton, tr. of Montaigno’s Essays, xiv. ( Dorics .) 
sky-tinctured (ski'tingk'turd), a. Of the color 
ot tlio sky. 

Shadow'd from cither lieel with feather’d mall, 

Sky tinctured grain. Milton, 1*. B., v. 235. 

skyward, skywards (skl'wiird. -wjirdz), adr. 
[< sky 1 + -ward, -wards.] Toward tlio sky. 

Watching the twilight Brooke of cot or grange, 
Skyieard ascending from a woody dell. 

Wortleieorlh, Sonnets, II. 0. 

S. L. An abbreviation ot south latitude. 
slab 1 (slab), it. [< ME. slab, stable, sclabbc; 
perhaps an altered form of ‘slap, related to E. 
dial, slappci, a piece, portion, nud proh. slope, 
slippery, < Norw. slcip, slippery, > stein, a 
smooth" pieco of timber for dragging anything 
over, esp. a piccoof timber used for tlio founda- 
tion of a road: seo slapc, slip 1 .] 1. A thick 
pieco of timber; especially, the outer cut of a 
treo or log when sawed up into planks or hoards. 

Save elnp of thy timber for Btnhlo and stye. 

Terser, September’s Husbandry, st. 35. 

Tho proprietor had erected n dab but, harkroofed, lying 
nt un angle of say 35* to the street. 

II. Kingsley, Hillyars and Burtons, xlvlil. 

In rear of flic kitchen wns n Bill'd, n rough frnmo of 
dabs and poles. S. Judd, Mnrgnret, 1. 3. 

2. A thick plato of stono, slate, metal, etc. 

A dab of Ire [iron]. 

Pop. T realises on Science (ed. Wright), p. 135. 

3. In general, a pieco of anything solid and 
compact, heavy, and thin in proportion to its 
length and breadth, hut thick enough not to ho 
pliable, especially when of considerable size. 

We should know hardly anything of the architecture of 
Assyria hut for the existence of the wainscot slabs ot their 
palaces. J. Fergitsson, Hist. Arch., I. 200. 

Specifically- — 4. A flat stone, or plato of iron or 
glass, on which printing-ink is somotimes dis- 
tributed for uso on a hand-press. — 5. A thick 

wch or hat of fiber. E. II. Knight Bonding-slab, 

n large slab of Iron having numerous holes arranged in 
regular order, used for the purpose of bending frame and 
reverse nnglc-Irons to n required shnne. Tins nre driven 
Into tlio holes to secure tho heated frames in position 
until they set.— Slab of bone, n layer of whalebone or 
baleen.— Slabs Of tin, the lesser masses of the metal run 
Into molds of Btonc. 

slab 1 (slab), v. tr, prof, and pp. slabbed, ppr. slab- 
bing, [<rfn&i,«.] To cut slabs or outside pieces 
from, as from a log, in order tosqunro it for uso, 
or that it maybe sawn into hoards with square 
edgos. 

slab 2 (slab), it. [Also slob (and slab), q. v. ; < Ir. 
slab, siaib = Gaol, slaib, mire, mud. Cf. Icel. 


slab-grinder 

stcpja, slime, slop, slimy offal of fish : see slap 1 .] 
Moist earth; slime; puddle; mud. E. Phillips, 
1706. 

slab 2 (slab), a. [< slab^n. Cf. slobby.] Thick; 
viscous; pasty. 

Make the gruel thick and slab. 

Shah., Machetli, iv. 1. 32. 

The worms, too, like the rain, for they can creep easily 
over the slab ground, opening and shutting up their bodies 
like telescopes. P. Robinson, Under the Sun, p. 77. 

slab 3 (slab), it. [Origin obscure.] Tho wry- 
neck, lynx torquilla. [North. Eng.] 

slabber 1 (slab'er), v. [Also slobber (and slub- 
ber), q. v. ; < ME. slabcrcn, < MD. slabbcrcn = 
LG. slabbcrn, > G. sciilabbcrn, lap, sup, slaver, 
slabber, = Icel. siafra, slaver; freq. of MD. 
slabbcn, slaver, slabber, D. siabben ■ — MLG. 
slabbcn, lap as a dog in drinking, sup, lick, > 
G. scldabbcn, slaver, slabber (of. sellable, an 
animal’s mouth); cf. slaver 1 (< Icel.), a doublet 
of slabber.] I. intrans. To let saliva or other 
liquid fall from tho mouth carelessly ; drivel ; 
slaver. 

You think you're in the Country, where great lubberly 
Brothers slabber and kiss one another when they meet. 

Congreve, Way of the World, iii. 15. 

II. trails. 1. To eat hastily or in a slovenly 
manner, ns liquid food. 

To slabber pottage. Barel . 

2. To wot and bofonl by liquids falling care- 
lessly from tho mouth; slaver; slobber. 

lie slabbereth me all over, from cheek to check, with his 
great tongue. Arbuthnot , Hist. John Bull. 

3. To cover, as with a liquid spilled; soil; 
befoul. 

Her milk-pnn and crenm-pot so slabber'd and sost 

That butter Is wanting, and cheese is half lost. 

Timer , April’s Husbandry, st. 20. 

slabber 1 (slab'tr), it. [Also slobber, q. v. ; < slal >- 
bci^fV. Cf. slarcr 1 , «.] Moisture falling from 
the month ; slaver. 

slabber 2 (slah'er), n. [(slab 1 4- -cr 1 .] 1. Ono 
who or that which slabs; specifically, a saw 
for removing the slabs or outside parts of a 
log. — 2. In metal-working, a machine for dress- 
ing tlio sides of nuts or tho heads of holts, 
slabberdegnlliont (slnb'tir-do-gul'ygn), it. 
Samo ns slubbcrdcgitllion. 

Slapsauco fellows, slabbcrdegullion druggets, lubbardly 
louts. Urquhart, Ir. ot Rabelais, i. 25. (Paries.) 

slabberer (slnh'ir-ir), it. [Also slobbcrcr, q. v. ; 
< slabber 1 + -or 1 .] Ono who slabbers; a driv- 
eler. 

slabbery (slnb'fcr-i), a. [Also slobbery, q. v. ; < 
slabber 1 + -y 1 .] Covered with slabber; wet; 
sloppy. 

Our frost Is broken Blnce yesterday; and it is very slob- 
bery. Siei.ft, Journal to Stella, xxxviii. 

slabbiness (slnh'i-nes), n. [< slobby + -ness.] 
Slahhy character or condition; muddiness; 
sloppiness. 

The playnes and fycldcs nre tlicrby ouerflowen with 
marisslics, and nil fomeys incumbered with continunll 
waters and myric slablnmessr vntyl by the beneflte of the 
new wynter the ryuers ami marisslics bee frosen. 

It. Kden, tr. of l’nolo Giovlo (First Books on America, 
[cd. Arher, p. 310). 

Tho way also hero wns very wearisome through dirt and 
slabbiness. Ilunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 334. 

slabbing-gang (slnh'ing-gang), it. Iii a saw- 
mill, a gang of saws in a gato by which a cen- 
tral balk of required width is cut from a log, 
while the slabs nt the sides are simultnneously 
ripped into hoards of desired thickness. E. H. 
Knight. 

slabbing-machine (slnb'ing-mn-slien''), n. In 
metal-work, a form of milling-nihcbine for mill- 
ing tho flat parts of connecting-rods and simi- 
lar work. 

slabbing-saw (slah'ing-sfi), 11 . A saw designed 
especially for slabbing logs. In somo mills such 
saws nro used in gangs. Seo slabbing-gang. 

slab-board (slnb'bord), n. A hoard cut from 
tlio side of a log so that it has hark and sap- 
wood upon ono sido ; a slab. 

slabby (slah'i), a. [< slab-, a., + -t/ 1 . Cf. Gael. 
slaibcach, miry, < slaib, mire, mud.] 1. Thick; 
viscous. 

In the cure of an ulcer with a moist intemperies, slabby 
nml greasy medicaments are to he forborne, and drying to 
be used. irfccman, Surgery- 

2. "Wet; muddy; slimy; sloppy. 

Bad slabby weather to-day. 

Sxcift, Journal to Stella, xxxiv. 

slab-grinder (slab'grin , df>r), n. A machine for 
grinding to sawdust tlio refuse wood from a 
saw-mill. 



slab-line 

slab-line (slab'lin), n. Naut., a rope rove 
through a block on a lower yard and used to 
trice up tlie foot of a course, either to assist in 
f urling or to lift the foot of the sail so that the 
helmsman can see under it. 

Nor must it be taken offensively that, when Kings are 
haling up their top-gallants. Subjects lay hold on their 
fla* lines. JV, Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 50. 

slab-sided (slab'sFded), a. Having fiat sides 
like slabs; hence, tall and lank. Also slap-sided. 
['Vvioq.] 

Om- of those long-legged, slab-sided, lean, sunburned, 
cabbage- tree hatted lads. 

//. Kingsley, Geoff ry Haralyn, p. 353. 
Von di in’ chance to run ag'inst my son, 

A Imig dalt-vided youngster with a gun? 

Lowell, Fitz Adam’s Story, 
slab stone (slab'ston), n. Rock which splits 
readily irto slabs or flags; flagstone. Some au- 
thor«- restuc-t the name flagstone to rock which splits 
along sts planes of stratification, and call that slabstone of 
v,hi h the separation into serviceable flat tables, flags, or 
slab* ic due to the development of a system of joint-or 
cleavage -planes. 

slact, a. A Middle English form of slack *-. 
slack 1 (slak), a. and n. [Early mod. E. also 
* slak; < ME. slae, slak, sclak , < AS. slrcc, sleac. 
slock, slow, = OS. 5/a/; = D. slack, sleek = LG. 
slack = OHG. I \IHG. slack, G. dial, sclilack, slack, 
— Icel. slakr = Sw. Dan. slak, slack, loose; per- 
haps akin to Skt. -\ / sarj, let flow. Some assume 
a connection with L. languerc, languish, laxns, 
loose (V la<ly for orig. *slag ?): see languish, lax *. 
Hence slack*, v., slake*, slacken*, etc.* Cf. slacks, 
slag*. The W. yslac, distinct, loose, slack, is 
prob. < E. The words slack and slake in their 
various local or dialectal meanings are more or 
less confused with one another.] I. a. If. Slow 
in movement; tardy. 

With slake pans. Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 2043. 

For the slak payments of wages that is alwais here, he 
wol not in no wise serve any lenger. 

Sir J . Stile to Henry VIII. (EUis’s Hist. Letters, 3d ser., 

(I. 102). 

2. Slow in flow; sluggish or at rest: as, slack 
water: specifically noting the tide, or the time 
wheu the tide is at rest— that is, between the 
flux and reflux. 

Diligent!}' note the time of the highest and lowest wa- 
ter in euery place, and the slake or still water of full sea. 

Hakluyt' 8 Voyages, I. 430. 

3. Slow in action; lacking in promptness or 
diligence; negligent; remiss. 

My seruants are so slacke, his Maicstie 
Might haue been here before we were preparde. 
Ilcyirood , 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, I. 68). 
The Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as some 
men count Blackness. 2 Pet. iii. 0. 

I UBe divers pretences to borrow, but I am very slack to 
repay. J. liradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 201. 

4. Not tight ; not tense or taut ; relaxed ; loose : 
as, a slack rope; slack rigging; a slack rein; 
figuratively, languid; limp; feeble; weak. 

Those well-winged weapons, mourning as they flew, 
Slipped from the bowstring impotent and slack. 

As to the archers they would fain turn back. 

Drayton, Barons’ Wars, ii. 30. 
From bis ^acArhand the garland wreathed for Eve 
Down dropp’d, and all the faded roses shed. 

Milton, F. L., lx. 892. 

5. Not compacted or firm; loose. 

Sclak sonde lymous & lene, unswete & depe. 

Palladios, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 173. 

6. Lacking in briskness or activity; dull: said 
especially of business. 

Hie messenger fortunately found Mr. Solomon Pell In 
court, regaling himself, business being rather slack , with 
the cold collation of an Abemethy biscuit and a saveloy. 

Dickens, Pickwick, lv. 

A slack hand. See hand — Slack barrel. See barrel. 
— Slack In stays (naut.), slow in going about, as a ship. 
—Slack twist. See ticist.— Slack water, (a) Ebb-tide : 
the time when the tide is out. (b) In hydraul. engin., a 
pool or pond behind a dam serving for needs of naviga- 
tion. Such ponds are used with a series of dams and locks, 
to render Binali streams navigable.— Slack-water haul 
See fishing -place, 2.=Syn. 3. Careless, dilator}', tardy, in- 
active. 

II. n. 1. The part of a ropo or the like that 
hangs loose, having no stress upon it; also, 
looseness, as of the parts of a machine. 

I could Indulge him with some slack by unreeving a 
fathom of line. It. D. Blaclcmorc, Maid of Sker, iii. 

A spring washer incloses one of the doorknob shanks, 
to take up any slack there may be in the parts, and insure 
a perfect fit on the door. Sci. Amer., X. S., LXII. 197. 

2. A remission ; an interval of rest, inactivity, 
or dullness, as in trade or work; a slack period. 

plough there *8 a slack, we haven’t done with sharp work 
yet, I can see. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, II. xxi. 

When there is a clack, the merchants are all anxious to 
get their vessels delivered as fast as they can. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, III. 237. 
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3. A slack- water haul of the net: as, two or 
three slacks are taken daily. — 4. Along pool 
in a streamy river. Balliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
slack 1 • (slak), adv. [< slack 1 , a.] In a slack 
manner; slowly; partially; insufficiently: as, 
slack dried hops; bread slack baked. 
slack 1 (slak), v. [< slack 1 , a. The older form 
of the verb is slake: see slake 1 .] I, intrans. 
1. To become slack or slow; slacken; become 
slower: as, a current of water sla cks. — 2. To 
become less tense, firm, or rigid ; decrease in 
tension. 

If He the bridle should let slacke. 

Then euery thing would run to wracke. 

Ucywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 91. 

3. To abate; become less violent. 

The storme began to slacke, otherwise we had bene in ill 
case. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 453. 

4. To become languid; languish; fail; flag. 
But afterwards when charitie waxed colde, all their 

studie and traunile in religion slacked, and then came the 
destruction of the inhabitantes. Stow, Annals, p. 133. 

II. trans. 1. To make slack or slow; retard. 
— 2. To make slack or less tenso; loosen; re- 
lax: as, to slack a rope or a bandage. 

Slack the bolins there ! Shak., Pericles, iii. 1. 43. 

Slack this bended brow, 

And shoot less scorn. D. Jonson, Catiline, ii. 1. 
Whan lie came to the green grass growin’, 

He slack'd his slioon and ran. 

Lady Maisry (Child’s Ballads, II. 84). 

3f. To relax; letgo tliohold of; lose or let slip. 

Which Warner perceiving, and not willing to slack so 
good an opportunity, takes advantage of the wind. 

Eng. Stratagem (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. G10). 

4. To make less intense, violent, severe, rapid, 
etc.; abate; moderate; diminish; hence, to miti- 
gate ; relievo. 

As he [Ascanius] was tossed with contrary stormes and 
ceased to persuade me, eucn soo slacked my feruentnes to 
enquyre any further, vntyl the yeare of Christe. 3500. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 
[cd. Arber, p. 103). 

I am notiiing slow to slack his haste. 

Shak., R. and J., iv. 1. 3. 
If there be euro or charm 
To respite, or deceive, or slack the pain 
Of this ill mansion. Milton, r. L., ii. 4G1. 

5. To be remiss in or neglectful of; neglect. 
What a remorse of conscience shall ye have, when ye 

remember how ye have slacked your duty ! 

Latimer, Sermons, p. 231. 
When thou slialt vow n vow unto the Lord thy God, 
thou shalt not slack to pay it. Deut, xxiif. 21. 

6f. To make remiss or neglectful. 

Not to slack you towards those friends which are re- 
ligious in other clothes than we. Donne , Letters, xxx. 

7. To slake (lime). See slake 1 , v. t., 3. — 8. To 
cool in water. [Prov. Eng.]_To Black away, to 
easo off freely, as a rope.— To Black off, to ease off; re- 
lieve the tension of, as a rope.— To Slack out. Same 
as to slack away.— To Black over the wheel, to ease the 
helm.— To slack up. (a) Same as to slack off. (b) To re- 
tard the speed of, as a railway-train. 
slack 2 (slak), n. [Prob. < G. schlackc, dross, 
slack, sediment: see slag 1 . Slacks is thus ult. 
related with s/aefc 1 .] The finer screenings of 
coal; coal-dirt; especially, the dirt of bitumi- 
nous coal. Slack is not considered a marketable mate- 
rial, but may be and fs more or less used for making 
prepared or artificial fuel. Compare small coal, under 
small. 

slack 3 (sink), n. [ME. sin/;; < Icel. slaltki, n slope 
on a mountain’s edge. Cf. slag' 2 , slake 2 , slack 1 , 
4 , slap 2 .] If. A sloping hillside. 

They took the gallows from the slack, 

They set it in the glen. 

Robin Hood rescuing the Widoics three Sons (Child’s Bal- 
lads, V. 207). 

2. An opening between hills ; a hollow where 
no water runs. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] — 

3. A common. [Prov. Eng.] — 4. A morass. 
[Scotch.] 

Slack-backed (slak'bakt), a. Out of condition 
in some way, as a whale. 

It is well known freoucntly to happen, especially in 
what are called slack-backed fish, that the spasmodic con- 
vulsion and contraction which attend the stroke of the 
‘ harpoon Is instantly followed by a violent heaving and 
distention of the part, by which the wound is presented 
twice as wide as the barbs of the instrument which made 
it, and [it] Is, therefore, often cast back out of it. 

Manby, Voyage to Greenland, p. 130. 
slack-bake fslnk'bak), v. t. To bako imper- 
fectly; half-bake. 

He would not allude to men once in office, but nowhap- 
pily out of It, who had . . . diluted the beer, slack-baked 
the bread, boned the meat, heightened the work, and 
lowered the soup. Dickens, Sketches, iv. 

slacken (slak'n), v. [< ME. "slalmcii, slcknen 
(= Icel. slakna ); < slack 1 + -oil.] I. intrans. 
To become slack, (a) To become less tense. Arm, or 


slae 

rigid: as, a wet cord slackens in dry weather. (6) To 
become less violent, rapid, or intense ; abate ; moderate. 

These raging fires 

Will slacken, if his breath stir not their flames. 

Milton, P. L., ii. 213. 
(c) To become less active ; fall off : as, trade slackened ; 
the demand slackens ; prices slacken, (d) To become re- 
miss or neglectful, as of duty. 

ii. trans. To make slack or slacker, (a) To 
lessen or relieve the tension of ; loosen ; relax : as, to slack- 
en a bandage, or an article of clothing. 

Time gently aided to asswage my Pain ; 

And Wisdom took once more the slacken’d Reign. 

Prior, Solomon, ii. 

His how- string slacken'd, languid Love, 

Leaning his cheek upon his hand, 

Droops both his wings. Tennyson, Eleanore. 
(6) To abate; moderate; lessen; diminish the intensity, 
severity, rate, etc., of ; hence, to mitigate ; assuage ; re- 
lieve : as, to slacken one’s pace ; to slacken cares. 

Shall any man think to have such a Sabbath, such a rest, 
in that election, as shall slacken our endeavour to make 
sure our salvation, and not work as God works, to his 
ends in us? Donne, Sermons, xxii. 

(c) To be orbecome remiss in or neglectful of ; remit ; re- 
lax : as, to slacken labor or exertion. 

slack-handed (slak'han^ded), a. Remiss ; neg- 
lectful; slack. [Rare.] 

Heroic rascality which is ever on the prowl, and which 
finds well-stocked preserves under the slack-handed pro- 
tection of the local committee. 

Edinburgh Rev., CXLV. 370. 

slack-jaw (slak'ja), n. Impertinent language. 
[Slang.] 

“I ain’t nuvver whooped that a-way yit, mister,” said 
Sprouse, with a twinkle in his eye ; “but I mought do it 
fur you, bein’ as how ye got so much slack-jaw.’’ 

The Century, XXXVII. 407. 

slackly (slak'li), adv. [< ME. slakltj; < slack 1 
+ -liA] In a slack manner, (of) Slowly; in a 
leisurely way. 

We sayled forth slakly and easely ayenst the wynde, and 
so the same daye ayenst nyght we come nyghe ye yle of 
Piscopia. Sir R. Ouylfordc, Pylgrymage, p. 58. 

(b) Loosely ; not tightly. 

Her hair, . . . slackly braided in loose negligence. 

Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 35. 

(c) Negligently; remissly; carelessly. 

That a king’s children should be so convey’d, 

So slackly guarded ! Shak., Cymbeline, i. 1. 64. 

( d ) Without briskness or activity. 

Times are dull and labor slackly employed. 

The American, IX. 148. 
slackness (slak'nes), n. [< ME. slaknesse, slac- 
ncssc, < AS. slccnes, sleacnes, slackness, < si see, 
sleac, slack : see slack *.] The character or state 
of being slack, in any sense. 

Matters of such weight and consequence are to be 
Bpceded with maturity: for in a business of moment a 
man feareth not the blame of convenient slackness. 

The Translators to the Reader of Bible (A. V.), p. cxvi. 

slack-salted (slak'saFted), a. Cured with a 
small or deficient quantity of salt, as fish, 
slack-sized (slak'sizd), a. Seo sized 2 . 
slad (slad), n. [A var. of slade 1 .] A hollow in 
a hillside. See the quotation. 

The general aspect presented by clay-bearing ground is 
that which is locally known jp Cornwall as “slad," being 
a hollow depression in the side of a hill, which catches wa- 
ter as it drains from it, the water percolating through the 
soil assisting the decomposition of the granite beneath. 

The Engineer, LX VII. 171. 
slade 1 (slad), n. [< ME. sladc, sited, < AS. sited, 
a valley, < Ir. slad, a glen, valley.] 1 . A little 
dell or valley ; a vale. 

By- 3 ondc the broke by slente other slade. 

Alliterative Poems (c d. Morris), I. 141. 
Satyrs, that in slades and gloomy dimbles dwell, 
Run wliootlng to the hills. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, ii. 190. 
2. An open space or strip of greensward in a 
wood or between two woods; a glade. 

In the green wood slade 
To meet with Little John’s arrowe. 

Robin Hood (Percy's Reliques), 1. 79. 
3f. A harbor; a basin. 

We weyed and went out at Goldmore gate, and from 
thence in at Balsey slade, and so into Orwel wands, where 
we came to an anker. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 310. 

slade 2 t. An obsoleto preterit of slide. 
slade 3 (slad), ii. [Origin obscure; cf. sl^nc.] 

1. A long narrow spade with a part of one 
side turned up at right angles, used for cutting 
peats; a peat-spade. [Ireland.] 

The peat is cut from the hog, in brick-shaped blocks, by 
means of a peculinr spade known as a slade, and, after 
being dried in stacks, is used as fuel. 

Huxley, Physiography, p. 234. 

2. The sole of a plow'. E. JI. Knight. 

slae (sla), n. A dialectal (Scotch) form of sloe. 

To the grene-wood I maun gae, 

To pu’ the red mse and the slae. 

Coipatrick (Child’s Ballads, 1. 156). 
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slaert, if. A Middle English form of slayer. 
slag 1 (slag), n. [< Sw. slag; 7 , dross, dross of 
metal, slag, = G. scldacke, dross, slack, sedi- 
ments (scltlackcnslcin, stone coming from scoria, 
slag), = LG. slakke, scoria; cf. Xcel. slagna , 
flow over, "be spilt, slag, wet, water penetrat- 
ing walls, slagi, wet, dampness; akin to slack 1 . 
Cf. slack? and slacken 2 .} 1. The earthy matter 
separated, in a more or less completely fused 
and vitrified condition, during the reduction 
of a metal from its ore. Slags arc the result of the 
combination with one another, and with the fluxes added, 
of the silicious and other mineral substances contained in 
the ore, and they vary greatly in character according to 
the nature of the ores and fluxes used. Blast-furnace 
slags are essentially silicates of lintc and alumina, the 
alumina having usually been present in the ore, and the 
lime added (in the form of carbonate of lime) as a flux, or 
as a means of obtaining a slag sufficiently fluid to allow 
of the easy and complete separation from it of the re- 
duced metal. The slag of iron-furnaces is frequently 
called cinder. 

Is burnt-out passion’s slag and soot 
Fit soil to strew its dainty seeds on? 

l.o tv ell, Arcadia Itediviva. 
2. The scoria of a volcano. 

The more cellular kind [of lava] is called scoriaceous 
lava ; or, if very openly cellular, volcanic scoria or slag. 

Dana , Manual of Geology (3d ed.), p. 727. 

Foreground black with stones and slags. 

Tennyson, Palace of Art. 

slag 1 (slag), v. i . ; prot. and pp. slagged, ppr. 
slagging. [< slag 1 , n.] To form a slag, or to 
cohere when heated so as to boeomo a slag-liko 
mass. 

slag" (slag), n. [A var. of slacl:' 1 .'] A hollow or 
depression of land. Enrll. 
slag-brick (slag'brik), ti. Brick made from slag, 
slag-car (slag'kiir), n. A two-whcelcd iron car 
used to carry slag from a furnace to a dump- 
ing-plaeo. 

slag-furnace (slng'fir'nas), n. A furnace for 
the extraction of lead from slags, and from ores 
which contain but very little load, 
slaggy (slng'i), a. [< slag 1 4- -if 1 .] Pertaining 
to or resembling slag: as, a hard slaggy mass ; 
slaggy lavas. 

slag-hearth (slag'hiirth), a. A rectangular fur- 
nace built of fire-brick and cast-iron, and blown 
by ono twyer: it is sometimes used in treating 
the rich slags produced in various lead-smelt- 
ing operations. Tho Spanish slag-hearth, used 
to sorao extent in England, is circular, and lias 
three twyors. 

slaght-boomt, 11 . [Prop. * slagltboom or * shell - 
boom, repr. MD. slachboom, D. slagboom, a bar, 
< slacli, slagli, D .slag, a blow (< slaan, strike, = 
E. slay 1 ), + boom, beam: sco beam, boom-.] A 
bar or barrier. 

Each end of the high street lending through the Townc 
was secured ngniust llorsc with strong ftaght-boomes which 
our men call Turn-pikes. 

Delation of Action before Cyrcncester (1042), p. 4. ( Daries .) 

slag-shingle (slag'shing'gl), n. Coarsely bro- 
ken slag, used ns ballast for ranking roads, 
slag-wool (slng'wul), n. Same as silicate cotton 
(which see, under cotton 1 ). It is occasionally 
used as a non-conducting matorinl, ns in pro- 
tecting steam-pipes, 
slaiet, r. An obsolete form of slay 1 . 
siaightt, a. Same as slait. 

slain (sliin). Past participle of slay 1 Letters 

Of slains, In old Scots laic, letters inscribed by the rela- 
tives of a person slain, declaring that they had received nn 
assythment or recompense, and containing an application 
to the crown for a pardon to the murderer, 
slaister (sliis'tir), 11 . [Prob. ult. (with inter- 
change of sic and st) < Sw. staslca, dash with 
water (slash, wot), = Dan. slaslcc, dabble, pad- 
dle: see slash;/, andef. slosh, slush.] 1. Dirty, 
slovenly, or slobber} - work; a mess. 

“Are you at the painting trade yet?” said Meg; “nn 
unco sinister ye used to make with it lang sync." 

Scott, St. itonan’s Well, ii. 

2. A slobbery mass or moss. 

The wine ! . . . if ever we were to get good o’t, it washy 
taking it naked, and no wi’ your sugar and your sinister# 
— I wish, for nnc, I had ne’er kend the sour smack o ’t. 

Scott, St. Ko nan’s Well, xxxii. 
slaister (sliis'ttr), v. [< slaister, 11 .] I. irons. 
To bedaub. 

II. intrans. 1. To slabber; eat slabberinglv 
or in a slovonly manner. 

Hae, there ’b a soup parritch for yc ; it will Bet yc hot- 
ter to he tlavtlerinj at them. Scott, Antiquary, x. 

2. To move or work in a slovenly, dirty, or 
puddling manner: as, slaistcring through a, 
muddy road. [Scotch in all uses.] 
slaistery (slas'ter-i), a. and 11 . [Also slaistry; < 
sinister + - 1 / 1 .] I. a. Slabbering; sloppy; disa- 
greeable: as, slaistery work; slaistery weather. 
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II. n. 1. Dirty or slabbery work. — 2. The 
mixed refuse of a kitchen . [Scotch in all uses.] 
slait (slat), n. [Formerly also slaight; origin 
ohscuro.] 1. An accustomed run for sheep. 
Aubrey. Hence — 2. A place to which a person 
is accustomed. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
slake 1 (sink), v. ; pret. and pp. staled, ppr. stal- 
ing. [(a) Stale, intr., ME. stolen, sicken, slalcicn, 

< AS. slcacian, become slack or remiss (in 
comp, dslcacian); (b) E. dial, statcb, tr., < ME. 
slcllcn, < AS. slcccan = OS. Sicilian, quench, 
extinguish (cf. Icel. slokva, pp. slolinn, slake, 
Sw. stdcla, Dan. slullc, quench, allay, slake); 

< slmc, sicac, slack : sec slack 1 . Cf. slack 1 ,- v., 
:i doublet of slater 1 .] I, intrans. If. To become 
slack ; loosen ; slacken ; fall off. 

When the body’s strongest sinews slake, 

Then is the soul most active, quick, and gay. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, ot Soul, iii. 

2f. To be lax, remiss, or negligent. 

Hit were to long, lest that I sholde slake 
Of thing that bereth more effect and charge. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. CIO. 

3f. To become less strong, active, energetic, 
sovoro, intonse, or tho like; abate; doeroaso; 
fail; cease. 

Thi 8 i 3 tc and hceryng bigynneth to slake, 

Thee needith helthc and good counsaile. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 73. 
When it drecw too the derk & the daic slaked, 

The burd busked too bedde. 

Alisa under of Macedoine (E. E. T. S.), 1. 714. 
As then his sorrow somewhat ’gan to slake, 

From his full bosom thus he them bespake. 

Drayton , Barons’ Wars, v. 14. 

4f. To desist; givo over: fall short. 

They wol not of that flrsto purpos slake. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Xalo, 1. 705. 
But 3 euc mo grace fro synne to flee, 

And him to louc let me ncucre slake. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 11. 

5. To become disintegrated and loosened by 
tho notion of water; boeomo chemically com- 
bined with water: ns, tho lime stakes. 

II. trans. 1. To mnko slack or slow; slow; 
slacken. 

At length he saw tho hindmost overtako 
One of those two, and force him turne his face ; 
However loth he wero Ills way to tfnXr, 

Yet moto he a! gates now abide, and answero make. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. viil. 5. 
2. To make slack or loose; render less tense, 
firm, or compact; slacken. Specifically — 3. 
To loosen or disintegrate; reduce to powder 
by the action of water : as, to slake lime. Also 
slack. — 4f. To lot loose; release. 

At pnsch of Jcwcs the custom was 
Ano of prison to slake, 

WIthoutcn dome to hitt him pas 
ffor that hegli fest sake. 

MS. I lari. 4190, If. 200 (Cath. Ang.,p. 342). 

5. To make slack or innetivo ; hence, to quench 
or extinguish, ns firo, nppeaso or assuage, nshun- 
ger or tnirst, or mollify, as hatred: ns, to slake 
one’s hunger or thirst ; to slake wrath. 

To slake Ills hunger and cncombrc Ills teeth. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2000. 
It could not slake mine Ire nor case my heart. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., I. 3. 29. 
A wooden bottle of water to slake the thirst in this hot 
climate. Pococke, Description of tho East, I. 131. 

Air-slaked lime, lime which has been converted Into a 
mixture of hydrate and carbonate by exposure to moist air. 
—Slaked lime, or hydrate of lime, quicklime reduced 
to n stnte of powder by the action of water upon it. In 
the process the lime combines chemically with about one 
third of Its weight of wnter, producing a great evolution 
of heat. 

slake 2 (sliik), >i. [< ME. slake, nppnr. n vnr. of 
sink, * sialic , < Iccl. slalli, n slope on n moun- 
tain's edge: sco slack 1 . Tho word seems to he 
confused in part with slake 1 , and slack 1 , 4.] 

1. A channel through a swamp or mud-fiat. 
There, by a little dale, Sir Lnuncclot wounded liim fore, 

nigh unto the death. Mortc d'Arthure, vi. 5. 

Yarrow Slake, a ruined haven linlf-lllled by tho wash of 
'sand and Foil, which still receives tho waters of tho Tyne 
at flood, and is left dry at ebb. You have to wind round 
this basin, or slake ns it Is called, to reach Shields. 

11’. Ilomtt, Visits to Itcntnrkahle Places (ed. 1842), p, 140. 

Tho narrative of adventures by day and by night In n 
gunning punt along tlicdake.ott Holy Island is pervaded 
by the keen salt breezes from the North Sea. 

Athentrum, No. 3203, p. 348. 

2. Slime or mud. 

Being dreadfully venom’d by rolling in slake. 

IP. Hall, Sketch of Local Hist, of the Fens, quoted in 
[N. and Q., Ctli scr., X. 1SS. 

slake 3 (sliik), r. t . ; prot. and pp. slaked, ppr. 
slaking, [Prob. < Iccl. stcikja — Sw. slicka = 
Dan. iiikkc, lick, = late MHG. sleeken, G. scldcck- 
cn, lick, lap, eat ravenously; perhaps akin to, 
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or in some senses confused with, sleek, slick 1 , 
slink 1 .] To besmear; daub. [Scotch.] 

slake 3 (slak), n. [< slake 1 , «.] A slovenly or 
slabbery daub; a slight dabbing or bedaubing 
as with something soft and slabbery; a “lick.” 
[Scotch.] 

May he a touch o’ a blackit cork, or a slake o’ paint. 

Scott, Heart of Mid*Lothian, xviL 

Slake 4 (slak), n. [E. dial, also slauke, slokc, 
slake; perhaps connected with slake-.] A name 
of various species of A lg;c, chiefly marine and 
of the edible sorts, as Ulra Lactuca, XJ. latis- 
sima, and Porpltyra laciniata: applied also to 
fresh-water species, as Enicromorpha and per- 
haps Conferva. [Prov. Eng.] 

slake-kaie (slak'kal), n. Either of the sea- 
weeds Porpltyra and Ulva Lactuca. 

slakeless (slak'les), a. [< slake 1 + -less.] In- 
capable of being slaked or quenched; inextin- 
guishable; insatiable. Byron. 

slake-trough (slak'trof), n. A water-trough 
used by blacksmiths to cool their tools in forg- 
ing. 

slakin (slak'in), n. See slacken-. 

Siam 1 (slam), r. ; pret. and pp. slammed, ppr. 
slamming. [< Sw. dial, slamma = Norw. slem - 
ma, slcmba, strike, bang, slam, as a door; cf. 
tlie froq. form Icel. slamra, slambra = Norw. 
slamra, slam; cf. Sw. slamra, prate, chatter, 
jingle, slammer., a clank, noise; perhaps ult. 
akin to slop 1 .] I. trans. 1. To close with force 
and noise; shut with violence ; bang. 

Mr. Muzzle opened one-half of the carriage gate, to ad- 
mit the sedan, . . . anil immediately slammed it in the 
faces of the mob. Dickens, Pickwick, xxv. 

2. To push violently or rudely; beat; cuff. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 3. To throw violently and with 
a loud, sudden noise : as, to slam a book down 
upon the table. — 4. In card-playing, to beat by 
winning all tho tricks in a hand or game. 

II. intrans . To move or close -violently and 
-with noise ; strike violently and noisily against 
something. 

The door Is slamming behind me every moment, and 
people arc constantly going out and In. 

Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 205. 

The wind suddenly nrose, the doors and shatters of the 
hnlf-uninhabltcd monaster}- slammed and grated upon 
their hinges. It. Curzon, Monast. in the Levant, p. 195. 

slam 1 (slam), n. [< slam 1 ,v.'] 1. Aviolent and 
noisy collision or ban", ns when a door is sud- 
denly shut by the wind, or by a vehement push : 
as, tlio shutters wero closed -with a slain. — 2. 
Tho winning of all the tricks in a linnd at whist, 
or in a game of euchre. — 3. Tho refuse of alum- 
works. 

slam 2 f (slam), ii. [Origin obscure.] An, old 
game at cards. 

ItufTe, slam, trump, noddy, whisk, hole, sant, new-cut, 

Unto the keeping of foure knaves he’l put. 

J ohn Taylor, Works ( 1030 ). (Narcs.) 

At Tost and Taire, or Slam, Tom Tuck would play 
This Christmas, but his want whenvith says nay. 

Herrick, Upon Tuck. 

slam 3 (slnm), n. [Cf. D. stomp — G. scldampc, a 
slattern (schlampcn, be dirty or slovenly) ; prob. 
a nnsnlized form, < D. slap — G. scblaff = Dan. 
slap = Sw. slapp, lax, loose, lazy. Cf. slamkin.] 
An ill-sbaped, shnmbling fellow. 

Miss Hoyden. I don’t liko my lord’s shapes, nurse. 

Xurse. Why In good truly, as a body may say, he is but 
a slam. Vanbrugh, The Relapse, v. 5. 

slam-bang (slnm'bnng'), adt\ and a. Same as 
slap-bang. 

slamkin’ (slam 'kin), 11 . [Also slammakin ; Sc. 
slammikin, also slammacks; nppar. < slam 3 + 
-kin.] 1. A slattei’nly woman ; n slut. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2. A loose morning-gown worn by 
women nbout. tho middlo of tho eighteenth cen- 
tury. It was trimmed with cuffs and ruffles of 
lace. 

Sian (slnn), n. A dialectal plural of sloe. Also 
slans. 

slander (slnn'dfcr), II. [Early mod. E. alsosfnim- 
dcr, slaundrc; < ME. slaundcr, sclaundcr, sclan- 
dre, sclaundrc, sklaundrc, setondre, < OF. csclan- 
dre, csclaundrc, with interloping I (cf. si- often 
set- in ME.) for older escandrc, cscandlc, cscan- 
dclc, scandclc = Pr. cscandoi = Sp. cscandalo = 
Pg. cscandalo = It. scandalo, < LL. scandahmi, 
offense, roproncli, scandal: see scandal, of which 
slander is thus a doublet.] If. A cause of stum- 
bling or offonso ; a stumbling-block ; offense. 

Mamies sone slml sende liis angels, ami tlier slmlflen 
gedreof hisrcivme alle f clnumtnr, and hem that don vick- 
idnesse. Wyclif, Mat. xiii. 41. 

2f. Reproach ; disgrace ; shame ; scandal. 
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The! Bellen Benefices of Holy Chirche. And so don Men 
in othere Places. God amende it, wlian his SVffle is. And 
that is gret Sclaundre. Mandeville, Travels, p. 19. 

Thou slander of thy mother’s heavy womb ! 

Thou loathed issue of thy father's loins ! 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 3. 231. 

3f. Ill fame ; bad name or repute. 

The sclaundre of Walter ofte and wyde spradde. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 666. 
You shall not find me, daughter. 

After the slander of most stepmothers, 

Evil-eyed unto you. Shak., Cymbeline, i. 1. 71. 

4. A false tale or report maliciously uttered, 
ami Intended or tending to injure the good 
r.arr.f and imputation of another: as, a wicked 
ard "pitvful slander; specifically, in lav', oral 
defamation published without * legal excuse 
' [ uf, 1i If ) • Drfamntion if not oral is termed libel. Asper- 
sion^ spok* » onfi to the subject of them arc not in law 
deemed Ma* i tier, because not injurious to reputation ; but 
wh*»:i hpolcon in the hearing of a third person they are 
de« rued jiublished. Slander is a tort only to be proceeded 
for in .i civil action, while libel is also punishable crimi- 
nally. 

To bakbyten and to bosten, and bere fals witnesse ; 

To scornic and to scolde, sclatindres to make. 

• Piers Plowman (C), iii. 8G. 

Slander consists in falsely and maliciously charging an- 
other with the commission of some public offense, crimi- 
nal in itself, and indictable, and subjecting the party to 
an infamous pnnishment, or involving moral turpitude, 
or the breacli of some public trust, or with any matter in 
relation to his particular trade or vocation, which, if true, 
would render him unworthy of employment, or, lastly, 
with any other matter or thing by which special injury is 
sustained. Kent. 

Quick-circulating slanders mirth afford 
And reputation bleeds in ev’ry word. 

Churchill, The Apology, 1. 47. 

5. The fabrication or uttering of such false re- 
ports; aspersion ; defamation ; detraction: as, 
to be given to slander . 

The worthiest people aro the most injured by slander. 

Sicift. 

slander (slan 7 d6r), v. t . [Early mod. E. also 
slaundcr, schnindcr; < ME. slaunderen , sclaun- 
deren , selaumlren , sclaindren, skaundcrcn , < OF. 
esclandrcr , esclandrir, cscandrcr, offend, dis- 
grace, < csclandrc, cscandrc , offense, scandal: 
see slander, n. Cf. scandal, t?.] If. To be a 
stumbling-block to; give offense to; offend. 

And who euiTcschnltfcfnunrfrcoon of theslitlebileuynge 
in me, it is good to him that a mylne stoon of assi9 were 
don aboute his necke, and were sent in to the sec. 

I Vyclif, 31 ark ix. 41. 

2f. To discredit; disgrace; dishonor. 

Tax not so bad a voice 
To slander music any more than once. 

• Shak., Much Ado, ii. 3. 47. 

3. To speak ill of ; defame; calumniato; dis- 
parage. 

When one is euill, lie doth desire that allbeeuill; if he 
be eclaundcred, that all ho defamed. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 95. 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Out-aweeten’d not thy breath. 

Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 223. 
Specifically — 4. In law, to utter false and in- 
jurious tales or reports regarding; injure or 
tarnish the good name and reputation of, by 
false tales maliciously told or propagated. 
See slander , n., 4, and compare libel. — 5. To re- 
proach; charge: with with. 

To slander Valentine 

With falsehood, cowardice, nnd poor descent. 

Shak., T. G. of V., Ill, 2. 31. 
=Byn. 4. Defame, Calumniate, etc. Bee asperse. 

slanderer (Hlan'dfcr-^r), n. [< ME. sklaundcrcr ; 

< slander, i\, + -or 1 .] One who slanders ; a ca- 
lumniator ; a defamor ; one who wrongs another 
by maliciously uttering something to the injury 
of his good name. 

The domes salle than be redy 

Tille the sklaunderers of God alle myghty. 

Ilampole, Pricke of Conscience, 1. 7042. 
Railers or slanderers, tell-tales, or sowers of dissension. 

Jcr. Taylor. 

slanderfullyt (slan'dGr-ful-i), adv. [< * slander- 
fid (< slander + -fid) + -h/ 2 .] Slanderously; 
calumniously. 

He had at all tfmes, before the judges of his cause, used 
himself unrevcrently to the King’s Majesty, and slander- 
fully towardB his council. 

Council Book, quoted in Strype’s Cranmer, I. 322. 

slanderous (slan'd6f-us), a. [< OF. csclan - 
dreax , < csclandrc , slander: see slander. Cf. 
scandalous, a.] If. Scandalous; ignominious; 
disgraceful; shameful. 

The vile and slanderous death of the cross. 

Book of Ilomilies (1673). 
Ugly and glanderous to thy mother’s womb, 

Full of unpleasing blots and sightless stains. 

Shak., K. John, Iii. 1. 44. 
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2. Containing slander or defamation; ca- 
lumnious; defamatory: as, slanderous words, 
speeches, or reports. 

He hath stirred up the people to persecute it with ex- 
probations and slanderous words. 

Latimer, 6th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 
As by flattery a man opens his bosom to his mortal 
enemy, so by detraction and a slanderous miBreport he 
shuts the same to his best friends. South. 

3 . Given to slan der ; uttering defamatory words 
or tales. 

Done to death by slanderous tongues 
Was the Hero that here lies. 

Shak., Much Ado, v. 3. 3. 
slanderously (slan'd6r-us-li), adv. In a slan- 
derous manner; with slander; calumniously; 
with false and malicious report. Rom. iii. 8. 
slanderousness (slan'd&vus-nes), n. Slander- 
ous or defamatory character or quality, 
slanet (slan), n. [< Ir. slcaglmn, a turf-spade, 
dim. of slcagh, a spear, pike, lance. Cf. sladc 3.] 
A spade for cutting turf or digging trenches. 
Dig your trench with slanes. 

Ellis, Modern Husbandman (1760), IV’. ii. 40. (Davies.) 
Unfortunately, in cutting the turf where this was found, 
the slanc or spade struck the middle; it only, however, 
bruisedit. Col. Valiancy, quoted in Archccologin, VII. 167. 

slang 1 (slang). An obsolete or archaic preterit 
of sling 1 . 

slang 2 (slang), n. [Origin obscure; perhaps, 
like Blanket , connected with slank, slim, and ult. 
with sling 1 .'] A narrow piece of land. Also 
slnnkct. JIalliwell. 

There runneth forth into the sea a certain shelf e or slany, 
like unto an out-thrust tongue, such as Englishmen in old 
time termed a File. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 715. (Davies.) 
Eventually, though very beat, he struggled across a 
couple of grass fields into the slany adjoining Brown’s 
Wood. The Field, April 4, 1885. (Encyc. Diet.) 

slang 3 (slang), m. [Of obscure cant origin; the 
form suggests a connection with sling, in a way 
indicated by the use of sling and fling in 1 to 
sling epithets,’ ‘to fling reproaches, ’ etc., and 
by similar uses of related Scand. forms, as 
Norw. slcng, a slinging, a device, a burden of 
a song; slcngja , sling ( slcngja kjeften, abuse, 
lit. ‘sling the jaw’) ; slengjcnamn , a nickname; 
slcngjc-ord, an insulting word or allusion ; Icel. 
slyngr, sbjngum, cunning : see sling 1 . The noun, 
in this view, must have arisen in quasi-com- 
position (sfrnf/ 7 -pattor, slang- word, slang-n amo, 
etc.), or else from the verb. Evidence of early 
use is lacking. The word has nothing to do with 
language or lingo, and there is no evidence to es- 
tablish a Gipsy origin.] 1. The cant words or 
jargon used by thieves, peddlers, beggars, and 
the vagabond classes generally; cant. 

Slany in the sense of the cant language of thieves ap- 
pears in print certainly as early as the middle of the last 
century. It was included by Grose in his “Dictionary of 
the Vulgar Tongue,” published in 1785. But it was many 
years before it was allowed a place in any vocabulary of 
our speech that confined itself to the language of good 
speakers and writers. Its absence from such works would 
not necessarily imply that it had not been in frequent use. 
Still, that this never had been the case we have direct evi- 
dence. Scott, in his novel of “Redgnuntlet,” which ap- 
peared In 1824, when using the word, felt the necessity of 
defining it; nnd his definition shows not only that it was 
generally unknown, but that it had not then begun to de- 
part at all from its original sense. In the thirteenth chap- 
ter of that work, one of the characters is represented as 
trying to overhear a conversation, . . . but . . . “what 
did actually reach Ills ears was disguised so completely by 
the use of cant words nnd the thieves' Latin called slany 
that, even when he caught the words, lie found himself as 
far as ever from the sense of their conversation.’’ No one 
who is now accustomed either to sneak slang [in def. 2], or 
to speak of the users of it, would think of connecting it 
with anything peculiar to the langungo of thieves. Yet 
it is clear from this one quotation that the complete 
change of meaning which the term has undergone has 
taken place within a good deal less than sixty years. 

The Nation, Oct. 0, 1890, p. 289. 
Let proper nurses bo assigned, to take care of these 
babes of grace (young thieves]. . . . The master who tenches 
them should he a man well versed in the cant language 
commonly called the slany patter, in which they should by 
all means excel. 

Jonathan Wild's Advice to Ids Successor ( 1758). (Uotten.) 
2. In present pse, colloquial words and phrases 
which have originated in the cant or rude speech 
of the vagabond or unlettored classes, or, be- 
longing in form to standard speech, have ac- 
quired or have had given them restricted, capri- 
cious, or extravagantly metaphorical meanings, 
and are regarded as vulgar or inelegant. Ex- 
amples of slang are rum for ‘queer,’ yay for ‘dissolute,’ 
corned, tight, slued, etc., for ‘ intoxicated, ’’ awfully for ‘ex- 
ceedingly,' jolly for ‘surprising, uncommon,’ daisy for 
something or somebody that is charming or admirable, 
kick the bucket or hop the twig for ‘die/ etc. This collo- 
quial slang also contains many words derived from thieves’ 
cant, such as pal for ‘partner, companion,’ cove for ‘fel- 
low/ and ticker for ‘watch.’ There is a slang attached to 
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certain professions, occupations, and classes of society, 
such as racing slang, college slang, club slang, literary 
slang, political slang. (See cant*.) Slang enters more or 
less into all colloquial speech and into inferior popular 
literature, as novels, newspapers, political addresses, and 
is apt to break out even in more serious writings. Slang 
as such is not necessarily vulgar or ungrammatical ; in- 
deed, it is generally correct in idiomatic form, and though 
frequently censured on this ground, it often, in fact, owes 
its doubtful character to other causes. Slang is often 
used adjectively: as, a slang expression. See the quota- 
tions below. 

Tlio smallest urchin whose tongue could tang 
Shock’d the dame with a volley of slang. 

Hood, Tale of a Trumpet. 
Cant, as used in the phrases “thieves' cant,” “tinkers’ 
cant," “printers’ cant,” or the cant of any craft or calling, 
is really a language within a language, and is intended to 
conceal the thoughts of those who utter it from the un- 
initiated. Slang, on the other hand, is open to all the 
world to use, and its ranks are recruited in various ways. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 341. 
Center slang, thieves’ slang in which the middle vowel 
of a word is taken as its initial letter, and other letters 
or syllables are added to give the word a finish, as lock 
becomes “ockler,” pitch, “itchper,” etc. JUbton-Tumer, 
Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 478.— Riming slang, a kind 
of cant or secret slang spoken by street vagabonds in Lon- 
don, consisting of the substitution of words or sentences 
which rime with other words or sentences intended to be 
kept secret: as, “apples and pears” for stairs; “Cain and 
Abel" for a table. See back-slang.— Syn. 2. Slang, Col- 
loquialism, etc. See cant-. 

slang 3 (slang), v. [< slang*, n.] I. intrans. To 
use slang; employ vulgar or vituperative lan- 
guage. 

To slang with the fishwives. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, III. 350. 

II. trans. To address slang or abuse to; be- 
rate or assail with vituperative or abusive lan- 
guage; abuse; scold. 

Every gentleman abused by a cabman or slanged by a 
bargee was bound there and then to take off his coat and 
challenge him to flsticufts. The Spectator. 

As the game went on and he lost, and had to pay, . . . 
he dropped his amiability, slanged liis partner, declared 
he wouldn’t play any more, and went away In a fury. 

H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 89. 
These drones are posted separately, as “not worthy to 
bo classed/’ and privately slanged afterwards by the Mas- 
ters and Seniors. C. A. Brisled , English University, p. 100. 

slang 1 (slang), n. [Origin obscure and various ; 
cf. slang-, slang 3 . ~] 1. Among London coster- 

mongers, a counterfeit -weight or measure. 

Some of the street weights, a good many of them, are 
slangs, but I believe they are as honest as many of the 
shop-keepers’ after all. 

Mayhew. London Labour and London Poor, II. 104. 
2. Among showmen: (n) A performance. (6) 
A traveling hootli or show. Mayhew. — 3. A 
hawker’s license: as, to he out on the slang 
(that is, to travel with a hawker’s license). > 
[Thieves’ slang.] 

slang 5 (slang), n. [Cf. slang's, slang*.] 1. A 
watch-chain. [Thieves’ slang.] — 2. pi. Leg- 
irons or fetters worn by convicts. The slangs con- 
sist of a chain weighing from Beven to eight pounds and 
about three feet long, attached to nnkle-bnsils riveted on 
the leg, the slack being suspended from a leather waist- 
band: hence the name. 

slangily (slnng'i-li), adv. [< slangy + -h/2.] In 
slang or slangy usage; by users of slang; ir- 
rovorently. 

The simple announcement of what is sometimes slangily 
called an advertising (lodge. The Advance, Dec. 23, 1886. 

slanginess (slang'i-nes), n. [< slangy + -«e.ss.] 
Slangy character or quality: as, the slangincss 
of one’s speech. 

Their speech has less pertness. flippancy, and slanginess. 

Athenaeum, Ifo. 3288, p. 582. 
slangrillt, n. [Origin obscure ; cf. slang 3 and 
gangrcl.] A lout; a fellow: a term of abuse. 

The third was a long, leane, olde, slavering slangrilt, 
with a Brasill stage in the one hand, and a whipcord in 
the other. 

Greene, Quip for an Upstart Courtier. (Davies.) 
slangular (slang'gu-liir), a. [< slang 3 + -ular; 
formed after angular, etc.] Having the nature 
or character of slang; slangy. [Humorous.] 

Little Swills is treated on several hands. Being asked 
what he thinks of the proceedings, he characterises them 
(liis strength lying in a slangular direction) as “a rummy 
start." Dickens, Bleak House, xi. 

slang-whang (slang'hwang), v. i. [A varied 
redupl. of slang 3 , p.] To use slangy or abusive 
language ; talk in a noisy, abusive, or railing 
way. [Colloq.] 

With tropes from Billingsgate’s slang-whanging Tartars. 

Hood, Ode to Kac Wilson. 

slang-whanger (slang'hwang' / er), n. A scurril- 
ous, noisy, or railing person ; a noisy, abusive, 
or long-winded talker. [Colloq.] 

It embraces alike all manner of concerns, from the or- 
ganisation of a divan ... to the appointment of a con-" 
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stable, the personal disputes of two miserable slang -whang - 
ers, the cleaning of the streets, or the economy of a dust- 
cart. Irving, Salmagundi, No. 14. 

slangy (slang'i), a. [< slaug'J -f -j/ 1 .] 1. Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of slang: as, a 
slangy expression. — 2. Addicted to the use of 
slang. 

Both were too gaudy, too stanfpj, too odorous of cigars, 
nud too much given to horsetlesh. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, ii. 4. 

slant (slnngk), a. [= D. slanl • = MLG. slant: = 
iUHGr. slave, G. schlank = Dan. slant: (cf. Sw. 
slaving), slender, meager; cf. Dan. si mile v^, 
lank, gaunt; connected with slivl-s, and prob. 
nit. with slint: 1 . Cf. lant: L] Slim; slender; 
lank. [Prov. Eng.] 

He is a man of ruddy complexion, brown lmtrnnd stank, 
hanging a little below his jaw-bones. 

The Grand Impostor Examined (1050). (Davies.) 

slanket (slang'kel), n. [Cf. stank and slang-.} 
Same as slang 2 . 

slant (slant), r. [Also dial. (Sc.) sclent , sklent , 
sklint; < ME. slcnicn , sclcntcn , slope, glide, < 
Sw. dial, slcnta , sldnta, slope, glide, Sw. si into 
(pret. slant), slide, slip, glance (as a knife); 
cf. Sw. slutta ( *slunta ), slant, slope, Sw. dial. 
slant, slippery; cf. slink 1 . The Corn, slyntya, 
slide, glide along, V\ T . ysglent, a slide, are prob. < 
E.] I, inirans. 1. To lie obliquely to somo line, 
whether horizontal or porpondicular; slope: as, 
a slanting roof. 

It . . . slcntcd dounc to the crtlie. 

Kynge Arthure (ed. Southey), II. 231. 
Lo ! on the sido of yonder slanting hill, 

Beneath a spreading oak's broad follngc, sits 
The shepherd swain. Dodsley, Agriculture, ill. 214. 
The shades that slanted o’er the green. 

Keats, I Stood Tiptoe upon a Little TIIll. 

2, To go or turn off at a small nnglo from some 
direct lino; doviato: as, at t his point the road 
slants off to the right. Specifically — 3. To ex- 
aggerate; “draw tlie long bow”; lib. [Scotch.] 

— 4. To have a leaning; incline. 

“Your minister sartin doos slant a leetlc towards th* 
Arminlans; he don't quite walk the crack, "Josh says, scs 
he. II. B. Stowe, Ohltown, p. 483. 

Slanting stitch, a stitch In double eroebet-work produ- 
cing short diagonal lines in the finished fabric. 

ii. irans. To give a sloping direction to; 
set or place at an angle to something else: ns, 
slant tho mirror a little more, 
slant (slant), a . and n. [< ME. slantc, slonte, in 
the plirnso on slantc, o si on tc, a slantc; < slant, 
v. Cf. aslant.'] I. a. Sloping; oblique; inclined 
from a direct line or plane. 

The clouds 

Justllng, or push'd with wind", rude in their shock, 
Tine the slant lightning. Milton, V. L., x. 1076. 

Clouds through which tho setting day 
Flung a slant glory fur away. 

)V hit tier, The Preacher. 
The busiest man can hardly resist the Inllucncc of such 
a day; farmers are prone to bask In the slant sunlight at 
such times, and to talk to one another over line-fences or 
seated on top-rallB. E, Eggleston, The Graysons, xxxl. 
Slant fire, In gun. See fire, 13. 

II. ?t. 1. An obliquo direction or plane; a 
slope. 

It lies on a slant. C. Richardson. 

2. An oblique reflection or gibo ; a sarcastic re- 
mark. — 3. A chance; an opportunity. [Slang.] 

— Slant of Wind (nni/h), a tmnsitory lirce/o of favorahlo 
wind, or tho period of its duration. 

slantendicular (slnn-ton-dik'ii-liir), a. [(.slant 
4* - cntUcuUtr ns in perpendicular .] Oblique, not 
perpendicular; indirect. [Ilumorous slang.] 
And ho (St. Vitus] must put hlmBclf I In the calcndnr] 
under tho llrst Baint, with a slantendicular reference to tho 
other. De Morgan, Budget of Paradoxes, p. 2S3. 

slantingly (slan'ting-li), a dr. 1 . In a slanting 
or sloping manner or direction. — 2\. Indi- 
rectly. 

Their first attempt which they made was to prefer 
bills of accusation ngnhiBt the archbishop's chaplains and 
preachers, . . . and slantingly through their sides strik- 
ing at tho archbishop himself. Strype, Cmiimcr, 1. 1C 0. 

slantlv (slant'li), adv. Obliquely; in an in- 
clined, direction; slopinglv; slantingly. 

The yellow Moon looks slantly down, 

Through seaward mists, upon the town 

It. II. Stoddard, A Serenade. 

slantwise ( slant' wiz), <?dt\ Slantingly; slantly. 

The sunset rnyB thy valley fill. 

Poured slantirise down tho long defile. 

Whittier, Tho Merrimack. 
slap 1 (slap), v. f . ; prot. and pp. slapped , ppr. 
slapping. [< ME. *slappcn, < LG. slappcn p G. 
schlappcn), slap; prob. akin to slam 1 and per- 
haps ult. to slay 1 .'} 1. To strike with the open 
hand or with something flat: as, to slap one on 
the back; to slap a child on the hand. 
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Mrs. Baynes had gone up stairs to her own apartment, 
had slapped her boys, and was looking out of the window. 

Thackeray, Philip, xxvi. 
In yonder green meadow, to memory dear, 

He slaps a mosquito, and brushes a tear. 

0. ir. Holmes, City and Country. 

• 2. To strike with ; bring upon or against some- 
thing with a blow. 

Dick, who thus long had passive sat, 

Here strok’d his Chin and cock’d his Hat, 

, Then slapp'd his Hand upon the Board. 

Prior, Alma, i. 

slap 1 (slap), n. [< ME. slappc , < LG. slapp , 
slappc (> G. scldappc), the sound of a blow, a 
sounding box on the ears, a slap, = OHG. 
*slapfc (> It. schiaffo), a box on tho ear: seo 
slap 1 , v.] 1. A blow given with the open hand, 
or with something flat. 

Worrc the home and helcs lest that flynge 
A slappc to the. 

Palladius, Husbondrio (E. E. T. S.), p. 132. 

He hastened up to him, gave him a hearty shake of tho 
hand, a cordial slap on the hack, and some other equally 
gentle tokens of satisfaction. Miss Burney, Evelinn, xxxii. 

slap 1 (slap), adv. [An elliptical uso of slap 1 , 
i\ and ».] With sudden and violent force; 
plump ; suddenly. [Colloq.] 

Tho whins and short turns which in one stage or other 
of iny life liavo come slap upon me. 

Sterne, Trlstrnm Shandy, Hi. 38. 

His horse, coming slap on his knees with him, threw 

lliin head over heels, and away he Hew. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 143. 

slap 1 (slap), a. [< ship 1 , r. Cf. slap-up, bang-up.} 
First-rate; oft no best; “slap-up.” [Slang.] 

People's got proud now, I fancy that 's one thing, ami 
must have everything slap. 

May heir, London Labour and London Poor, 31. 110. 

slap 2 (slap). 9i. [Origin uncertain; perhaps a 
var. of slack 1 * } cf. Ban. slap = Sw. slapp, lax, 
loose, = I). slap = MLG. LG. slap =0IIG. MUG. 
slaf, G. setting', feeble, weak (sec sleep).} 1. 
A narrow pass between two hills. [Scotch.] — 

2. A breneh in a wall, hedge, or fence; a gap. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] — 3. A gap in the 
edgo of a knife, etc. [Scotch.] 

slap 2 (slap), r. t. [< slap-, »/.] To break into 
gaps ; break out (an opening), ns in a solid wall. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Slap a f (slap), t*. An obsolcto variant of slop 1 . 

slap-bang (slnp'lmng'), adv. [An elliptical use 
of slaj) 1 , r., 4* bang 1 , r.] With a stun and a 
bang; hence, suddenly; violently; with a sud- 
den noisy dash; liondlong; all at onco: ns, to 
go slap-bang through tho ieo or through a win- 
clow. Also slam-bang. [Colloq.] 

slap-bang (slnp'bnng'), a. and n. [< slap-bang, 
adv.} I. a. Violent; dashing. Also slam-bang. 

II. n. A low eating-house. [Slang, Eng.] 

They lived In the name street, wnlked Into town every 
morning at tho samo hour, dined nt the same slap-bang 
every day, nnd revelled In eacli other’s company even- 
night. Dickens, Sketches, Characters, xl. 

slap-dash (slnp'dnsh'), adv. [An elliptical uso 
of slap 1 , v., 4* dash, r.j In a sudden, offhand, 
abrupt, random, or hendlong manner; abrupt- 
ly ; suddenly ; all nt onco. [Colloq.] 

He took up a position opposite his fair entertainer, and 
with much gravity executed n solemn, but marvelously 
grotesque bow ; . . . this done, lie recovered body, nnd 
strode nwny again slapdash. C. Jleade, Art, p. 20. 

slap-dash (slnpMnsh), a. and n. [< slap- dash, 
atw.} I. a. Bashing; offhaml; abrupt; free, 
careless, or liappy-go-luckv ; rash or random; 
impetuous: ns, a slap-dash manner; slap-dash 
work; a slap-dash writer. [Colloq.] 

It was a slap-dash style, unceremonious, free ami easy 
— an American stjle. Bulwer, My Novel, HI. 0. 

The slapdash Judgments upon artists In others [letters] 
arc very characteristic (of LnndorJ. 

Lowell, The Century, NX XV. Gif,. 

H. ?». 1. A composition of lime and coarse 
sand, mixed to a liquid consistency and applied 
to exterior walls as a preservative ; rough-east- 
ing; liarling. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. Tho outside 
plaster filling of a hnlf-timbored house, be- 
tween the beams. 

The wood Is painted of the darkest possible red, and 
tho gray slap-dash Is filled with red granite pebbles. 

The Century, XXXII. 423. 

3. Offhand, careless, happy-go-lucky, or ill-con- 
sidered action or work. [Colloq.] ’ 

As a specimen of newspaper slapdash we may j>olnt to 
tlie description of General Ignntlolf ns “ tbo Kusrian Mr. 
Gladstone." Athnweum, No. 31D7, p. 140. 

4f. Violent abuse. 

Hark ye, Monsieur, if you don’t march of! I shall play 
you such an English couraut of slap-dash preaontly that 
shan't out of your cars this twelvemonth. 

Mrs. Cent Here, Perplexed Lovers, HI. 
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slap-dash (slap'dash), v. t. [< slap-dash, adv.] 

1. To do in a rough or careless manner. [Col- 
loq.] — 2. To rough-cast (a wall) with mortar. 

slape (slap), «. [< Ieel. slcipr, also slcppr, slip- 
pery, < slipa, ho slim or smooth, = Sw. slipa = 
Dan. slihc (slipa, tr., grind) = G. sclileifen, slip: 
sees/:]) 1 . Cf. slalA.] Slippery; smooth ; hence, 
crafty; hypocritical. [Prov. Eng.]_siape ale, 
plain ale, as opposed to medicated or mixed ale.— Slape- 
face, a soft-spoken, crafty hypocrite. Ualliicell. 

slapjack (slap'jak), n. Same ns flapjack. [U. S.] 

Anon he passed the fragrant buckwheat fields, breath- 
ing the odor of the bee-hive ; ami, as lie beheld them, soft 
anticipations stole over his mind of dninty slapjacks, well 
buttered, and garnished with honey or treacle. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 438. 

slappaty-poucht (slap'a-ti-pouch), n. [A va- 
riation, imitative of quick motion, of slap the 
pouch, i. o .pocket.] Tho act or process of slap- 
ping tho hands, when cold, against the sides to 
warm them. [Rare.] 

I cannot but with the last degree of sorrow and anguish 
inform you or our present wretched condition ; we have 
even tired our palms and our ribs nt dappaty -pouch, and 
... I [Charon] had almost forgot to handle my sculls. 

Tom Broim, Works, II. 120. (Davies.) 

slapper (slap'tr), n. [< slap 1 + -cr 1 .] 1. One 
who or that which slaps. — 2. A person or thing 
of largo size ; a whopper. [Vulgar.] 

slapping (slnp'ing), a. [Prop. ppr. of slapi, r.] 
Very big; great. [Vulgar.] 
slap-sancet (slnp'sas), u. [< slap 3 , v., + obj. 
sauce.] A parasite. Mivshcu. 

Slaiwauce fellows, slabbcrdcgulllon dmcfrels, lubbnrdly 
louts. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 26. 

slap-sided (slnp'si'ded), a. Same as slab-sided. 

slap-up (slnp'up), a. [Cf. slap 1 and bang-up.} 
Excellent; ffrst-rato; fine; scrumptious; bang- 
up: as, a slap-up hotel. [Slang.] 

It nln’t a fortnight back since a sninrt female servant, 
in slajvvp black, Fold me a basket full of doctor's bottles. 

May hew, London Labour nnd London Toor, II. 122. 

Might he [Bob Jones] not quarter a countess’s coat on Ids 
brougham along with the Jones’ arms, or, moro slap-up 
still, have the two shields painted on the panels with the 
coronet over? Thackeray, Newcornes, xxxl. 

slargando, slargandosi (sliir-gun'do, -so), a. 
[It., ppr. of slargarc, enlarge, widen, dilate, < L. 
cx, out, 4* largus, largo: see large.} In music, 
same as rallcntando. 

slash 1 (slash), r. [< ME. slaschcn, < OF. csclc- 
chcr, csclcsrhcr, csclischcr, csclcchicr , dismember, 
sever, disunite: same as csclichicr , csclicicr, cs- 
cliccr , > E. slice: seo slice and slish, of which 
slash 1 is a doublet. The vowel a appears in 
tho related word slate: seo slate-. In dcfs.4, 5 
(where cf. the similar cut, n., 2) prob. confused 
with lash 1 .} I. trans. 1. To cut with long in- 
cisions; gash; slit; slice. 

nicy which will cxcell the rest In gallantry, nnd would 
scenic tohancslnlne nnd eaten the most cnlmies.sf«s/< ami 
cut their flesh, nnd put therein a blnckc powder, which 
ncucr will bee done nwny. Pttrchas , Pilgrimage, p. 837. 

2. To cut with a violent sweep ; cut by striking 
violently and at random, ns with a sword or 
an ax. 

Then l*>thdrcw their swordB, ami bo cut ’em and slasht ’em 
That five of them did fall. 

Bolin IIooiV* Birth (Child’s Ballads, V. 360). 

But presently slash off his tralterous head. 

Greene, Alphonsus (Works, cd. Dyce, II. 23\ 

3. To ornament, as a garment, by cutting slits 
in the cloth, and arranging lining of brilliant 
colors to bo seen underneath. 

One Mnn wears his Doublet slash’d . another lac’d, another 
plnin. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 102. 

Costly bis garb — Ills Flemish rufT 
Fell o'er his doublet, fhaned of buff, 

With satin slash’d nnd lined. 

Scott , L. of L. M. t v. 1G. 

4. To lnsh. [Rare.] 

Daniel, a sprightly swain that used to slash 
The vigorous steeds that drew his lord’s calash. 

IF. King. 

5. To crack or snap, ns a whip. 

She slashed n whip she had in her hand; the cracks 
thereof were loud ami dreadful. 

Dr. II. More, Mystery of Godliness (1GG0\ p. 220. 

[(Latham.) 

ii. intrans. 1. To strike violently and nt ran- 
dom with a cutting instrument; lay about ono 
with sharp blows. 

Hewing and slashing nt their idle shades. 

Sjfcnser, F. Q., II. ix. 15. 

If wo would see him in his altitudes, we must go back 
to tho House of Commons; . . . there lie cuts and slashes. 

lloger North, Exnmcn, p. 258. 

2. To cut or move rapidly. 

Tho Sybarite slashed through the waves like a knife 
through cream-cheese. Ilannay, Singleton Fontenoy. 
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slash 1 (slash), n. [< slash 1 , t>.] 1. A cut; a 

gash ; a slit. 

They circumcise themselves. and mark their faces with 
sundry dashes from their infancie. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 50. 

2. A random, sweeping cut at something with 
an edged instrument, as a sword or an ax, or 
with a whip or switch. 

IT- may have a cut I' the leg by this time ; for Don Mar- 
r* ml lie were at whole dashes. 

Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, iv. 2. 
A ndrew Pnirservice . . . had only taken this recumbent 
po».rure to avoid the slashes, stab?, and pistol-balls which 
- >r a kv meat or two were Hying In various directions. 

Scott, Rob Roy, xxxix. 

3. A -.ir rut in ‘lie stuff from which a garment 
runic. in*, mb-d to show a different and nsu- 

idiv hrigl.f -colored material underneath. This 
rna**ne* ' • d e-wating garments was especially in use in tlic 
MU'-f nth and the eaily part of the seventeenth century. 

* j • if "l, and see cut under puffed. 

Her c»w« was a preen Turkey program, cut all Into 
panes or slashes, from the shoulder and sleeve? unto the 
foot, and tied up at the distance of about a hand's-breadth 
ewrywnert* with tlic same ribbon with which her hair was 
bound. 

L<rd Herbert of Cherbury, Life (cd. Howells), p. 112. 

Hence — 4. A piece o£ tape or worsted lace 
placed on the sleeves of non-commissioned of- 
ficers to distinguish them from privates; a 
strips. — 5. A clearing iu a wood; any gap or 
opening in a wood, whether caused* by the 
operations of woodmen or by wind or fire. 
Compare slashing, 2. 

All persons having occasion to hum a fallow or start 
a fire in any old chopping, wind-ffai/t, bu«li or berry lot, 
swamp “vi.iio'* or beaver meadow, shall give five days 5 
notice. Xew York Times, April 13, lfeO. 

6. pi. Sumo as slashing, 3.-7. A wot or 
swampy placo overgTowu with bushes : often 
in the plural. 

Although the inner lands want these benefits [of game] 
(which, howcitr, no pond or (lash is without), yet even 
thej have the advantage of wild-turkeys, Arc. 

Beverley, Virginia, li. «j 27. 
Henry Clay, the great Commoner, as his friends loved 
to call him, Mas spoken of during election-time as the 
Miller itoy of the Slashes. 

S. De Vrre, Americanism®, p. 250 
8. A mass of coal which has been crushed and 
shattered by a movement of the earth’s crust. 
[Wales.] 

Tims, tlic latter [the coal], which Is there nearly nil in 
the state of ruhn or anthracite, has been for the most 
part shiver* d into small fragments, and is frequently ac- 
cumulated in little troughs or hollows, tho slashes or the 
miners. Murchison , Sllurin (4th cd.), p. 290. 

slash 2 (Mash), r. i. [Also slatch; < Sw. slaska — 
Dan. slnskc. dabble, paddle, < Sw. Dan. slash, 
wet, filth. Cf. slashy.] To work in wet. [Scotch.] 
slash 2 (slash), w. [Seo slash , t\] A gTcat quan- 
tity of broth or similar food. [Scotcli.] 
slasher (slash'er). «. [< stash 1 + -cr 1 .) 1. One 
who or that which slashes. Specifically— (a) A cut- 
ting weapon, as a sword. 

“Had he no arms?" asked the Justice. "Ay, ay, they 
arc never without barkers and slashers." 

Scott, Guy Mannerlng, xxxll. 
(&) An instrument or appliance of various kinds used In 
some Flashing operation. (1) In brickmaking, a piece of 
wrought-lron three feet in length, three Inches wide, and 
three eighths of an Inch thick, set In a handle about two 
and one half feet long and two Inches In diameter, used to 
slash or cut through the clay in all directions with a view 
to detecting and picking out any small stones that may 
he found In it. 

Ho [the temperer] next trims tho small pile of clay Into 
shape, and commences to cut tlirough it with an Instru- 
ment called a slasher, and any stone that lie may strike 
with the darker Is picked out of the clay. 

C. T. Baris, Ericks and Tiles, p. 107. 
(2) A machine for sizing, drying, and finishing warp-ynrns. 
2. The thrasher or fox-shark. [Local, Eng.] 
slashing (slashing), u. [Verbal n. of slash 1 , 
r.] 1, A slash or pane in a garment. 

Gowns of "silver plush and port-wine Batin,” with bro- 
caded trains gleaming fitfully with slashings of exquisite 
pink. AtfiCnseuin, Oct. 27, lbSS, p. 551. 

2. In milit. eng in., the felling of trees so that 
their tops shall fall toward tho enemy, and thus 
jreventor retard his approach; also (in singu- 
ar or plural), the trees thus felled: same as 
abatis-, 1. — 3. pi. Trees or branches cut down 
by wood rn on. Also slashes. 
slashing (slashing), p. a. 1. That cuts and 
slashes at random ; recklessly or unmerciful- 
ly severe; Unit cuts right and loft indiscrimi- 
nately: as, a slashing criticism or article. [Col- 
loq.] 

Here, however, the Alexandrian critics, with ull their 
dashing Insolence, showed themselves sons of the feeble; 
they groped about In twilight. Pc Quinary, Jloiner, I. 

He may ho called the Inventor of the modem flanking 
nrl ' c !e. Alhrnmim, Jan. 14, 1888, p. 43. 
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2. Dashing; recklessly rapid: as, a slashing 
gait. — 3. Very big; great; slapping. [Colloq.] 
A slashing fortune. Pickens, Hard Times, 

slash-pine (slash'pin), n. Atr ee, Finns Cubonsis, 
found from South Carolina to Louisiana along 
the coast, and in the West Indies, it la a fab- 
sized tree, with a wood nearly equaling that of tho long- 
leafed pine, though rarely made into lumber. Also called 
swamp-pine, bastard pine, and mcadoic-pinc. Sargent. 
slashy (slaslt'i), a. [(slash 2 + -y 1 . Cf. sloshy, 
slushy.'] Wot and dirty. Salliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
slat 1 (slat), v. ; pret. and pp. slatted, ppr. slat- 
ting. [< ME. slattcn, slcatcn, sclatten, sclctten, 
< leel. slctta, slap, dab, dasli, = Nortv. slctta, 
fling, east, jerk; cf. Ieol. slctta, a dab, spot, blot 
(of ink), = Nortv. slctt, a blow; prob. from the 
root of slay: see slay 1 . Cf. slanght.] I. traits. 

1 . To throw or east down violently or careless- 
ly; jerk. [Prov. Eng. and U. S.] — 2. To strike ; 
knock; beat; bang. 

Mendoza, now did you kill him? 

Malevolc. Slatted his bruins out, then soused him in the 
briny sea. Marston and Webster, Malcontent, Iv. 1. 

ii. in Irons. To flap violently, as tho sails 
wlion blown adrift in a violent wind, or when 
in a calm the motion of the ship strikes them 
against tho masts and rigging. 

The two top-gallnut-snils were still hanging in the hunt- 
lines, and slatting and jerking as though they would take 
the masts out of her. 

11. U. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 351. 
slat 1 (slat), n. [< slat 1 , r.] 1. A sudden flap 

or slap; a sharp blow or stroko. 

The sail . . . bellied out over our heads, and ngnln, by 
a slat of the wind, blew in under the yard with a fearful 
jerk. II. II. Dana, Jr., Ucforo the Mast, p. 257. 

2. A spot; stain. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. A spent 
salmon, or one that has spawned. 

slat 2 (slat), r.; pret. nni\.\rn. slatted, ppr. slatting. 
Sumo as slate 1 . [Prov. Eng.] 
slat 2 (slat), r. i. and t.; pret. and pp. slatted, ppr. 
slatting. [Perhaps another uso of slat 1 ; other- 
wise a var. of "slate; < OF. csclatcr , shiver, splin- 
ter: seo sla to 2 . Cf. slat 3 , w.j To split; crack. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

And wltliall such mnlnc blowcs were dealt to nnd fro 
Mith axes that both head-peeces nnd habergeons were 
flat and dashed u peeccs. 

Holland, tr. of Aminlanus Marcelllnus (1609). (Xarct.) 
slat 2 (slat), a. nnd a. [Early mod. E. also slattc; 
< ME. slat, slattc , usually sclat , sklat, sclatc, 
sclatte , a flat stone, slate, < OF. csclat (Walloon 
sklat), F. Mat, a splinter, chip. Biliver, frag- 
ment, piece; cf. OF. csclatcr, F. Mater , split, 4 
splinter, shiver, burst, < OIIG. si Iran, sclizan, 
MHG. sliccn, G. schlcisscn, slit, split, =E. slit 1 : 
see slit 1 , and cf. eclat, slash 1 , slice.) I. n. 1. A 
thin flat stone, or pieco of atono, especially a 
piece of slate ; a slnto ; a stono tile. Seo slate 2 . 

And tliel not fyndingo In what part the! sclmldo here 
him yn, for the eutnpenyo of pcplc, Btl3cden vp on the 
rof, and by tho sclattis the! senten him doun with tho bed 
in to tho myddll, byforo Ilicsu. Wyclif, Luke v. ID. 

Tho gallery is covered with blew slattc like our Cornish 
Hie. Coryat, Crudities, I. 33, sig. D. 

And for tho roof, instead of slats, 

Is covered with tho sklnB of bats, 

With moonshine that nro gilded. 

Drayton, Nymphldio. 
2. A thin slab or veneer of stono sometimes 
used to face rougher stonework or brickwork. 
JC. IT. Knight. — 3. A long nnrrow strip or slip 
of wood. Specifically — (n) A strip of wood used to fas- 
ten together larger pieces, ns on a crate, etc. (5) One of 
n number of strips forming the bottom boards of n bed- 
stead. (e) One of n number of strips secured across an 
opening so as to leave intervals between them, ns in a 
chicken-coop, rabbit-hutch, etc. (d) One of tho croBB-lnths 
of n Venetian blind, or tho like. 

Virginia, . . . kneeling behind the data of her bedroom 
window-blinds, wutched the little Canadian fishing wagon 
ns it drove away. Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 220. 

(r) In carriage building, one of the thin strips of wood or 
iron used to form the ribs of tlic top or canopy of a buggy, 
carryall, or rockowny, or to form the bottom of a wagon- 
body. (/) One of the radial strips used In forming tho 
bottom of a wicker *'asket. 

4. pi. Dark-blue ooze, rather hard, left dry by 
tho ebb of tho sen. JJalliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] — 
Slat-weaving machine, a form of loom for weaving, in 
which the weft is slats, palm-leaf, or some similar material. 
Tlic weft is cut In lengths corresponding to tho width of 
the goods, nnd put into the shed piece by piece. 

II. a. Mntle of slats — slat awnln a, a wooden or 
metal turning mnde of slats.— Slat matting, n kind ot 
wood carnet mndo of veneers or wooden slats fastened 
upon a fabric. In some examples narrow strips of diircr- 
ent Boris of wood nro glued upon clotli, and dried, nnd 
tlic Bitrfaco Is then planed nnd finished.— Slat seat, a 
seat mado of nnrrow strips of wood, usually arranged lon- 
gitudinally with n spneo botween each pair.— Slat weir, 
n weir or pound (for tho capture of fish) having shits In. 
stead of netting. [Cape Cod, .Massachusetts. 1 
S, lat. An abbreviation of south latitude. 
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slat-bar (slat'biir), n. The bar of the limber of 
a siege-howitzer between the splinter-bar and 
the bolster, connecting the futchells. 
slatch 1 (slaeh), n. [An assibiiated form of 
slack t.] Naut. : (a) The slack of a rope. (6) A 
short gleam of fine weather, (c) A brief, pass- 
ing breeze. 

slatch 2 (slaeh), v. i. [A var. of slash 2 .] To 
dabble in mire. [Scotch.) 
slat-crimper (slat'krim'pta), 11 . A machine 
for compressing the ends of slats to make them 
fit mortises cut to receive them. 
slate 1 (slat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. slated, ppr. 
slating. [< ME. *slatcn, sictcn, sltetcn (pret. 
slcttc), bait, perhaps orig. tear, ult. < AS. slttan 
(pret. slut), slit, toar: see slit 1 .] 1. To bait; 
sot a dog loose at. [Prov. Eng.] 

Hco . . . slettcn him with liundes. 

Life of St. Jtdiana (E. E. T. S.), p. 52. ( Stratmann .) 

2. To haul over the coals ; take to task harshly 
or rudely; berate; abuse; scold; hold up to 
ridicule ; criticize severely : as, the work was 
slated in tho reviews. [Colloq., Eug.] 

And instead of being grateful, you set to and slate me ! 

It. D. Blaclcmore, Kit and Kitty, xxxi. 

None the less I'll slate him. I’ll slate him ponderously 
in the cataclysm. It. Kipling, The Light that Failed, iv. 

slate 2 (slat), n. and a. [< ME. slat, slattc , "slate, 
sclatc, usually sclat, sclatte: see s7«< 2 .] I, n . 
If. A thin, flat stono or piece of stone; a thin 
plate or flake. See slat 3 , 1. 

With sunno and tho frost togither, it [the Columbine 
marl] will resolvo and cleave Into most thin slates or flakes. 

Holland, tr. of l'liny, xvii. 8. 

Especially — 2. A piece or plate of the stone 
hence called slate. (See def. 3.) Specifically— 
(a) A plate of slate used for covering in or roofing build- 
ings ; a tilo of slate. (6) A tablet of slate, usually in- 
closed in a wooden frame, used for writing, especially by. 
school-children ; lienee, any similar tablet used for this 
purpose. 

Tho door, which moved with difficulty on its creaking 
and rusty hinges, being forced quite open, a square and 
sturdy little urchin became apparent, with cheeks as red 
ns an apple. ... A book nnd a small slate under his arm 
indicated that he was on his way to school. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iiL 

3. A rock tho most striking characteristic of 
which is its fissile structure, or capability of 
being easily split or cleft into thin plates of 
nearly uniform thickness and smooth surfaces. 
Tho rocks in which a fissile structure is particularly well 
developed arc almost exclusively tho argillaceous, and 
those which have been more or less metamorphosed, and 
this fissility appears to be the result of the rearrange- 
ment of the particles of the lock Into new combinations 
flattened into thin Beales which lie in a direction at right 
angles to the direction in which the rock Mas pressed at 
tho time the metnmorphism Mistaking place. The best- 
known variety of slnto is tho common roofing-slate, which 
Is compact, homogeneous, nnd fissile enough to be used 
for covering roofs, or for manufacture into tables, chim- 
ncy-picccs, M’riting-Blates, etc. The valuable varieties of 
roofing-slato come almost exclusively from the older meta- 
morphlc rocks. (See cleavage and foliation.) North Wales 
la by far the most important slnte-produclng region of the 
world, Borne beds having been M'orked there as early os 
the twelfth century. The principal qunrries are In south- 
ern Carnarvonshire and Merionethshire in the loM’er Silu- 
rian, nnd In Montgomeryshire in the Upper Silurian. 
There nro also quarries In Cornwall in the Devonian, nnd 
Blntes of tho same geological age are obtained in France 
In considerable qunntity, ns well ns in parts of Germany 
ndjnccnt to tho Rhine. There are various quarries in 
Devonshire In tho Carboniferous ; but in most of them the 
slate furnished is not of first-rate quality ; nnd, In general, 
It may be Baid thnt the Carboniferous is the highestgeolo- 
gical fonnntion producing what can properly be denom- 
inated slate. The slntc of the United States comes almost 
entirely from a very low position in the geological series, 
ns Is also the case In Europo. Pennsylvania and Vermont 
nro tho principal slate-producing States, and they together 
furnish more than two thirds iu value of the total produc- 
tion of the country. 

4. A preliminary list of candidates prepared 
by party managers for acceptance by a nomi- 
nating caucus or convention: so called as be- 
ing written down, as it wore on a slate, and 
altered or erased like a school-boy’s writing. 
[U. S. political slang.]— Adhesive slate. See ad- 
hence.— Aluminous Slate, slate containing alumina, 
used In the manufacture of alum. — Alum slate. See 
alum.— Argillaceous slate, clay Blnto (which see, under 
clay).— -Back of a slate. Sec backi.— Bituminous slate, 
soft slate Impregnated with bitumen.— Chlorite slate. 
See’ chlorite.— Dra Wing-slate. Same ns black chalk (a) 
(which see, under chalk).— Hone or whet slate, slate 
which has much silica in its composition, and is used for 
hones. — Hornblende slate, slate containing hornblende. 
—Knotted slate. See knoO, n. t 3 (/).— lithographic 
slate. See lithographic . — Polishing slate. Sec polish- 
tny-slafe.— Rain-spot slate, certain slates forming part 
of thcLoM’er Silurian series in Wales : so called from their 
mottled appearance.— Slriddaw slates, a series of slaty 
and gritty rocks occurring in the Lake District of England, 
nnd formfng there tho base of tho fossllifcrous rocks. The 
most important fossils M'hlch they contain aro graptolites. 
— Stoneafleld slate, In geol. f a division of the Great Odlite 
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group, qs developed in Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire, 
consisting of thin-bedded calcareous sandstone, extremely 
ricli in a great variety of organic remains, among which 
are the mammalian genera Amphithcrium, Phalascothc- 
rium, and Stcrcognathu*. Portions of tiiis formation have 
been worked for a rooflng-materiat from a remote period. 

II. a. Of the color of slnto; slnto-colored ; of 
n dark, sliglitly bluisli-gray color of medium 
luminosity. 

• slate 2 (slat), v. t.; prot. and pp. slated, ppr. 
slating. [< state' 2 , «.] 1. To cover with slato 

or plates of stouo : as, to slate a roof. 

A high slated roof, with fantastic chimneys. 

Longfellow, Hyperion, i. f>. 
2. To enter as on a slato ; suggost or propose 
as a candidate by entering the name on tho 
slate or ticket: as, A.B. is already stated for tho 
mayoralty. Seo I., 4. [U. S. political slang.] 

— 3. In tanning, to cloanso from hairs, otc., with 
a slater. Seo slater, 3. 

slate-ax (slfit'nks), n, A slaters’ tool: samo ns 
sax 1 , 2 . 

slate-black (slat'hlak), a. Of a slnto color hav- 
ing less than one tenth tho luminosity of white, 
slate-blue (slat'blS), a. Dull-blue with a gray- 
ish tingo ; schistneeous. 
slate-clay (slat'klii), n. Samo ns shale-. 
slate-coal (slfit'kol), ». 1. A variety of cnnnel- 
eoal; “a hard, dull vnriotv of coal” (Gresleg). 
This name is given to one of tho beds of coal In tho Leices- 
tershire (England) coal-field ; it Is nearly tho same ns 
splx'nt-coal, also called statu or bony coal, ami contains slaty 
matters Intcrstrntlflcd, which are called bone in Penns) 1- 
vania (see bonel, 0). 

2. As tho translation of tho German Schiefer- 
hohlc, a somewhat slaty or laminated variety 
of lignite, or brown coal, 
slate-colored (sliit'knl'ord), a. Of a very dark 
gray, really without chroma, or almost so, but 
appearing a little bluish, 
slate-cutter (slfit'kut'fir), ». A machine for 
trimming pieces of slato into tho forms desired 
for roofing- or writing-slates. It comdrils of n table 
with knives pivoted nt one end, nml operated by hand* 
lcvers. Also called slate-cutting machine. 

slate-frame (slat ' frfnn), n. A machine for 
dressing and finishing tho wooden frames for 
writing-slates. 

slate-gray (sliit'grii), a. A relatively luminous 
slnto color. 

slate-peg (slut'peg), «. A form of nail used 
for fastening slates on a roof ; a slaters' nail, 
slate-pencil (slfit'pen'sil), n. A pencil of soft 
slate, or like material, used for writing or figur- 
ing on framed pieces of slate, 
slater (sla'tOr), «. [>1E. slater, sclatrr; < slatc" 
+ -or 1 .] i. Ono who makes or lays slates; 
ono whose occupation is the roofing' of build- 
ings with slate. 

Hut th* ma«on>, and /Inter /, nml such like have left their 
work, and locked up ttie yard*. 

Mr*. Gatktll, Mary barton, v, 

2. A general name of cursorial isopods, stntera 

proper, or wood-plater?, alro called ir-ext-llcr, hoodie/-, and 
taw-bug*, are terrestrial oulselds, of the family Oniecidte. ns 
the Itrltlsh Porctllin tcaher. Ilox-slnters are Jdotcid/r; 
water-slaters are Arili-hr. as ttie cribble, l.imnoria tere- 
brans; shield-slaters belong to the genus Ca/ndina ; globe, 
slaters to Sphtrroma. The chcllferous slater? are Tanai- 
dir. Sec the technical names, nml cuts under Onitcut nml 
Itopenla. 

3. A tool, with blade of slate, used for fleshing 
or slating hides. 

slate-saw (slfit'sfi), n. A form of circular stone- 
saw for cutting up or trimming slabs of slate, 
slate-spar (slfit'spiir), ». A slaty form of cal- 
careous spar: samo as shiver-spar. 
slather (slnTll'fir), II. [Origin obscure.] A 
quantity; a largo piece: usually in the plural. 
[Slang.] 

I could give you twenty-four more. If they were needed, 

to show how exactly Mr. can repeat slather* and rlath- 

ere of another man’s literature. AVie Princeton iter., V. so. 

slatify (slfi'ti-fi), r. t. ; pret. and pp. slatifietl, 
ppr. slatifging. [< slate- + -i-/v.J To tnnko 
slaty in character; give a slnty ’character to. 
slatiness (sla'ti-nes), n. Slaty character or 
quality. 

slating 1 (slfi'ting), u. [< IfE. slating; verbal 
n. of slate' 1 , r.] 1. Baiting. 

Hay of bor, of hokc-tlalyng [bull-baiting]. 

Kyng Alieaunder, 1. 200. ( llalliwcll .) 

2. An tmsparing criticism; a severe reprimand. 
[Colloq., Eng.] 

slating- (slfi'ting), ». [Verbal n. of slate", p.] 
1. Tho operation of covoring roofs with slntes. 
— 2. A roofing of slates. — 3. Slates taken col- 
lectively; the material for slating: as,thewholo 
slating of a house. — 4. A liquid preparation 
for coating blackboards so that tlioy may bo 
marked upon with chalk or stcatito: generally 
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called liquid slating. Such preparations are 
hotter than oil-paint, as they do not glaze the 
surface. 

To apply the slating, have the surface smooth and per- 
fectly free from grease. Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 257. 

slat-iron (slnt'i'fcrn), n. In a folding carriago- 
top, an iron shoo incased in leather, forming a 
finishing to tho bow or slat which is pivoted by 
it to tho body of tho vohiclo. 
slat-machine (slat'ma-shon''), n. In wood- 
working: (o) A machine for cutting slats from 
a block. (b) A machine for making tho tenons 
on blind-slats, and for insorting the staples by 
which such slats are connected, 
slat-plane (slat'plfin), n. A form of piano for 
cutting thin slats for blinds, etc. In some forms 
the stock entries n number of cutters, so that several slatB 
are cut simultaneously. E. II. Knight. 

slattet (slat), n. Seo slat 3 . 
slatted (sint'od), />. a. [< slat 3 + -erf 2 .] Fur- 
nished with, mado of, or covered with slats: 
as, a slatted frame. 

Blatter (slat'tr), r. i. [Freq. of slaO : sco.etaf 1 .] 

1. intrans. 1. To bo careless of dress nnd dirty ; 
bo slovenly. 

Hawgos, or Dawktn, n negligent or dirty /tattering wo- 
man. Rag, North Country tVords. 

2. To bo wasteful or improvident. 

This mnn ... Is a lord of tho treasury, and Is not cov- 
etous neither, but runs out merely by flattering nnd neg- 
ligence. ,5’i Journal to Stella, xlx. 

II. trims. To wnste, or fail to make n proper 
use of; spill or lose carelessly. JTttlliwcll. 
slattern (slnt'firn), II. and a. [Prob. (with un- 
otig. n as in bittern' 1 , or perhaps through tho 
ppr. slattering) < slatter. r.] I. n. A woman 
who is negligent of her dress, or who suffers her 
clothes and household furniture to bo in disor- 
der; ono who is not neat and nice; n slut. 

We maynlwnVR observe that a gossip In polities Is a riot- 
tern In her family. Addison, The Freeholder, No, 2a 

Her mother svas n partial, Ill-Judging parent, a dawdle, 
nelattrrn. . . . whose house was the scene of mismanage- 
ment amt discomfort from beginning to end. 

Jane Au/ten, Mnnsllcld Turk, xxxlx. 

II. a. Pertaining to or characteristic of a 
slattern; slovenly; slatternly. 

beneath the lamp her tawdry rlhltons glare, 

The new-scour’d mnnteau, nnd the slattern nlr. 

Gag. Trivia, III. 270. 
slattern) (slat'Orn), r. t. [< slattern, n. ; cf. 
slatter, r.] To consume carelessly or idly; 
waste: with atrag. [Hare.] 

All tlmt I desire In, tlmt you will never slattern axrmt 
one minute In Idleness. Chesterfield. 

slatternliness (slnt'firn-li-nes), «. Slatternly 
habits or condition. 

slatternly (slnt'firn-li), a. [< slattern + -Ig 1 .] 
Pertaining to n slattern; having thohnhitsof a 
slattern; slovenly. 

A very slatternly, dirty, but nt tlio same time very gen- 
teel 1 Tench maid is appropriated tothc use of my daughter. 

Chesterfield. 

F.very court hatl Its canen well to show me, in the noisy 
keeping of the water-carrlera and theWn/fcni/r/, statuesque 
gossips of the place. lloxeells, Venetian Life, II. 

slatternly (fdntV*ni-H), a<h\ [< slatternly, n.] 
In n slovenly way. 

slatterpouch (shit 'fir-pouch), n. [< ‘slatter for 
stalk + punch. Cf. slnjijiatg-poiieh.] A kind of 
game. 

When they were l>oycs nt trap, or slatterjioueh. 

They'd sweat. 

Gaytan, Notes to Don Quixote, p. SG. (A’nrnr.) 

slattery (slut'cr-i), a. [< slatter 4 -yi.] Wet ; 
sloppy. (Prov. Eng.] 

slaty (fdu'ti), a, [< slate- 4 -i/l.] Resembling 
slnto ; having the nature or properties of slate : 
as, a slaty color or texture ; a slaty feel. 

The path . . . scaled tho promontory by ono or two 
rapid zigzags, carried Inn broken track nlong the precipi- 
tous face of n slaty grey rock. Scott, Kob Iloy, xxx. 

Slaty cleavaKO, cleavage, ns of rocks, into thin plates or 
lamlnrr, like those of slate: applied especially to tlioso 
cases in which tho planes of cleavage produced by pres- 
sure are often oblique to the true stratification, nnd per- 
fectly symmetrical nnd parallel even when the strata nro 
contorted. — Slaty gnoiBS, a variety of gneiss in which 
the scales of mica or cnstals of hornblende, which are 
usually minute, form thin lnmlnre, rendering the rock 
easily cleavahle. 

slaught) (slat), >i. [< ME. slaught, slaithl, sla^t, 

< A3, sleaht, slclit, sliht, sight, killing, slaughter, 
fight, battle (chiefly in comp.) (= OS. slahta = 
OFries. slachtc = D islagt = MEG..' dacht = OHG. 
slahta, slah t, MTIG.sta/ifr, slaltt, G.schlacht, kill- 
ing, slaughter, fight, battlo, = Sw. slagt, killing 
(< EG.), = leel.stafta - Dan. slat, mowing; 
with fonnativc -t, < AS. slctin (pp. slcgcn), otc., 
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strike, kill, slay: see stay 1 . Gi.manslaught, on- 
slaught.'] Killing; slaughter. 

Myche slaghte in the Blade, & slyngyng of home! 
Mony derfe there deghit, was dole to beholde. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. G00G. 

slaughter (sla'tfir), )i. [<ME. slaughter, slauhtcr, 
slautir, slawtgr, slaghtcr, < AS. as if * slcahtor (= 
Icel. sldtr, butchers’ meat, = Norw. dial, slaa- 
tcr, cattle for slaughter), with formative -tor 
(as in hlcahtor, E. laughter), < slcdn (pp. slcgcn), 
strike, kill, slay: see slagt. Cf. Icehridta, buteh- 
ers’ meat. Cf. slaught.] The act of slaying or 
killing, especially of many persons or animals. 

(а) Applied to persons, a violent putting to death; ruth- 
less, wanton, or brutal killing; great destruction of life 
by violent means ; carnage ; massacre : as, the slaughter of 
men In battle. 

And zlt nnthcles, men scyn, the! shalle gon out in the 
tvmo of Antccrist, and that thei schulle maken gret 
slaughtrc of Cristenc men. Mandevillc, Travels, p. 267. 

One speech ... I chielly loved ;’twas JEnens’ tale to 
Dido ; and thereabout of it especially where lie speaks of 
Priam’s slaughter. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 469. 

(б) Applied tobcnBta, butchery; the killing of oxen, sheep, 
or other animals for market, (c) Great or sweeping reduc- 
tion in the price of goods offered for sale. [Advertising 
cant.]— Slaughter of tho Innocents. See innocent. 
= Syn. (a) Havoc. SccAi/fl. 

slaughter (sIa'U*r), v. t . [= Icel. sldtra =Norw. 
slaatru, slaughter (cattle) ; from the noun.] 1. 
To kill ; slay ; especially, to kill wantonly, ruth- 
lessly*, or in great numbers; massacre: as, to 
slaughter men in battle. 

Many a dry drop seem’d a weeping tear, 

Shed for the slaughter'd husband by tho wife. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1370. 

Onwnrd next mom the slaughtered man they bore, 
With him that slew him. 

H’lffinm Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 349. 
2. To butcher; kill, ns animals for the mnrkot 
or for food : as, to slaughter oxen or sheep. =Syn. 

1. Slay, )! a era ere, etc. See kilD. 

slaughterdomt (slfi'tfir-dum), n. [< slaughter 
+ -(torn.] Slaughter; carnage, piare.] 

I/ird, what mortal feuds, what furious combats, what 
cruel bloodshed, what horrible slaughterdoux, have been 
committed for the point of honour nnd some few courtly 
ceremonies ! Q. Ilarvey, Pour Letters. 

slaughterer (sln'tcr-6r),«. [(slaughter + -or*.] 
A person employed in slaughtering; a butcher. 
Thou dost then wrong me, ns tlmt slaughterer doth 
Which giveth many wounds when one will kill. 

Shak., 1 lien. VI., U. 6. 109. 

slaughter-house (slu't^r-lious), w. [< slaughter 
+ house. Cf. Dan. shtgtcrh us (< slagter , a butch- 
er, 4* hits, bouso), D'. slagthuis, MLG. slachtc - 
has, ns E. slaught 4 house.'] A house or place 
where animals are butchered for tho market; 
an abattoir; hence, figuratively*, the scene of 
a massacre; the scene of any great destruction 
of human life. 

Not those [men] whose malice goes beyond their power, 
and want only enough of that to mako the whole V orld a 
Slaughter-house. Stillingjleet, Sermons, I. v. 

With regard to the Spanish Inquisition, it mattered little 
whether the slaughter-house were called Spanish or Flem- 
ish, or simply the Wood Connell. 

Motley, Dutch Itcpublic, III. 16. 
Slaughtor-houso cases, three cases in the United States 
Supreme Court. 1S73(10 Wall., 30), so called because sus- 
taining the validity of n statute of Loulslann creating a 
monopoly in the slaughtering business in a particular dis- 
trict, on the ground that It was a regulation within the 
police power for protection of health, etc. The decision 
is Important in Its hearing upon the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution. 

slaughtermant (fdiVter-mjin), n. [< slaughter 
4 man.] One employed m killing; a slaver; 
an executioner. 

Herod’s hloody-lmntlng slaughtermen. 

Shak., Hen. V., HI. 3. 41. 
All ids nlds 

Of ruffians, slaves, and other slaughtermen. 

11. Jonson, Catiline, v. 4. 

slaughterous (alfi'tfir-us), a. [< slaughter + 
-ohs.] Bont on killing; murderous. 

Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts. 
Cannot once start me. Shak., Macbeth, v. 5. 14. 
Such butchers as yotirselues ncucr want 
A colour to excuse your slaughterous mind. 
Ileyxrood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, eel. Pearson, 1S74, I. 53). 

slaughterously (slfi'tfir-us-li), a dr. Murder- 
ously; so as to slay. 

slaughter-weapon (slfi'tfir-wep'ou), ». A 
weapon used for slaughtering. 

Every man a daughter weapon [or battle nxc, It. V. In 
margin) In Ills liaml. Ezek. lx. 2. 

slaundert, «. nnd r. An ohsoleto fonn of slan- 
der. 

Slav (slav), II. nnd a. [Also Slave, Sclav, Sclavc; 

< G. MHG. Sklavc, Slave (ML. Sclavns, Slaves, 
Sclaplius, MGr. Sxj.fi/Jof, SOfio/Jof), a Slav, a Sin- 
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vonian ; a shortened form of the Slavic word, 
OBulg. Shir icn in it (= Kuss. Slavyaninii, MGr. 
’SkImSi/i'oc, ML. Svlavcnus), a Slav, Slavonian, 
Slovenian; according to Miklosicli the forma- 
tion of the word with the suffix -icnu points to 
a local name as the origin; the ordinary den- 
tition from OBulg. s/oro, aword, or stal'd, glory, 
fame, is untenable. Hence Slavic, Slavonian, 
S'nronir, Slovenian, slave", slavinc, etc.] I. n. 
' >v of a race of peoples widely spread in east- 
» "a. southeast ern, and central Europe; a Sla- 
t ■niau. Tin' Slavs are divided into two sections — the 
*'.nth"asiem and the western. The former section com* 
pri-v, the Hussions, Unitarians, Serbo-Croatians, and Slo- 
tic loter. the l'oles, Bohemians, Moravians, Slo- 
' V,. ■ i' -"il- . 1 . 1 Kashoubes. 

IL ". ~Iiv,c: Slavonian. 

Slavdom -lav'diim), ». [< Slav + - iloni .] 
ri!”.*. folb'ctively ; the group orrace of peoples 
called •dr vs: u<., the civilization of Slavdom. 
Slave : , ’i. and «. See Slav. 
slave- (shiv), n. and a. [Not found in ME.; < 
(IF. vsrlarr, curtail, F. csclavc = Pr. csclan, m., 
i M-hiva, i., = Sp. csclavo = Pg. vseravo = It. 
flnmo, sliarn (< ML. sclavus, slums) = MD. 
shirr, slnrf (also stamen). D. slanf = Sw. sla/ 
= Dan. stare, < lato MHG. sklavc, slave, G. sklavc, 
a slave, prop, one taken in war, orig. one of the 
Slavs or Slavonians taken in war, the word be- 
ing identical with MUG. G. Sklavc, Slaw (ML. 
Svlarus, Slams, MGr. Xn/Apo;, ZOhipor), a Slav, 
Slavonian: see Slav. For similar notions, cf. 
AS. vealh, foreigner, Celt, slave: see Welsh.] 

1. ». 1. A person who is the eiiattel or property 
of another and is wholly subject to his will; 
a bond-servant ; a serf. Seo slavery". 

Let Egyptian flares, 

Parthians. ami barefoot Hebrews brand my face. 

Ii. Jomon, Sejanus, ii. 2. 
The inhabitants, both male nnd female, became the 
tlo’-rs of tlum 1 who made them prisoners. 

Irving, Granndn, p. 3G. 

2. One who hns lost the power of resistance 
and is entirely under the influence or domina- 
tion of some habit or vice: a**, a slave to ambi- 
tion: a stare of drink. 

Give me that man 

That i« not pinion’s date, nnd I will wear him 

In my heart's core. Shah., Hamlet, ill. 2. 77. 

3. One who labors like a slave; a drudge: ns, 
n slavr to the desk. — 4. An abject wretch; a 
mean, servile person. 

An unmannerly /'atr, that will thrust himself Into se- 
crets ! Shak., T. G. of V., HI. 1. 303. 

5. In entotn ., an insect held captive by or made 
to work for another, as in some colonies of ants. 
Sec sla n - mahi ng.— Fugitive-slave laws. See fugi- 
tive.— Slave’s diamond, a colorless variety of topaz found 
in Brazil. Called by the French goutte dcau. [Slave Is 
us«*d in ninny self-explanatory compounds, ns davc-brccdcr, 
dacc-catcher, dnre-mrner. dav+.jnnrkct, Blare-trader, ctc.| 
= Syn. 1. Serf, Slave (seo rerf), bondmnn, thrall. See 
servitude . 

II. a. 1. Performed bv slaves: as, slave 
labor. — 2. Containing or holding slaves: as, 
a slave Stab*— Slave State, in U.S. hut, a State in 
whlc-b domestic slavery prevailed : used of the period im- 
mediately preceding the civil war. These States were 
Delaware, Mar) land. Virginia, North Carolina South Caro- 
lina Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas. Arkansas, Mis-ourf, Kentucky, mid Tennessee, 
slave- fsluv;, r. ; pr«*t. and pp. slaved, ppr. sla r- 
iny. [= MD. D. si a ven = MLG. slavcn = Sw. 
sla fra ; from tin* noun.] I. intrans. To work 
lil:<* a slave; toil; drudge: ns, to sUivc night 
and dav for a miserable living, 
n ,f tran*. To enslave. 

But w 111 you dare me to your tyranny? 

Fletcher (ami another), Love's Cure, III. 3. 

Fortune, who dare* men, was my slave. 

Middleton and Dekker, It oaring Girl. 

Slave-baron (slnv'bar f on), u. One who is in- 
fluential by reason of the ownership of many' 
slaves. [An affected use.] 
slave-born (slfiv'born), a. Boni in slavery, 
slave-cofile (sltiv'koPl), n. A gang of slaves 
to be sold; a cofllo. 

slave-driver (slav'dri'ver), n . An overseer of 
slaves at their work; hence, an exacting or 
cruel taskmaster. 

slave-fork (sluv'fdrk), n. A forked branch of 
a tree, four or five feet long, used by slave- 
hunters in Africa to prevent the slaves they 
have captured or purchased from running 
away when on the march from tho interior to 
the coast. The forked part Is secured on the neck of 
the slave by lashings passing from tho end of one prong to 
the end of tho other, so that the heavy stick hangs down 
nearly to tho ground, or (as Is usually the case) Ib con- 
nected with the fork on the neck of another slave. See 
cut In next column. 
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Slave-fork. 


slave-grown (slav'gron), a. Grown on land 
cultivated by slaves; produced by slave labor. 

Slave-grown witl exchange for non-slave-grown com- 
modities In a less ratio than that of the quantity of labour 
required for their production. 

J. S. Mill , Pol. Econ., III. vi. § 3. 

slaveholder (slav'h6Hdt*r)» n. One who owns 
slaves. 

slaveholding (slav'hoHding), a. Holding or 
possessing human beings ns slaves: as, slave- 
holding States. 

slave-hunter (sliiv'hun'tfcr), n. One who hunts 
and captures persons, as in Africa and parts of 
Asia, for tho purpose of soiling them into sla- 
very. 

Especially characteristic of existence on tho borderland 
between Islam and heathendom Is the story of our hero’s 
capture by a hand of ruthless slarehunters. 

The Academy , No. 003, p. 112. 

slave-making (sliiv' mii^king), a. Making 

slaves, as an ant. Such ants nro Formica sanguinea 
and Potyerguf rufescem, which attack colonies of Formica 
/urea, capture and carry olf the larvrc, and rear them In 
servitude. 

slaver 1 (slnv'tr), r. [< ME. slavcrcn , < Icel. 
sla fra, slaver, = LG. slabber n, slaver, slabber: 
seo slabber*.} J, intrans. To suffer the saliva 
to dribble from tho mouth; drivel; slnbber. 

His mouthc datvr*. 

Ilampole, ITIckc of Conscience, 1. 784. 
Make provision for your davering hounds. 

Massinger, City Madam, 11. 2. 
Tho mad mustlfr is In the meantime ranging tho whole 
country over, davering at the moutlj. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of tho World, Ixix. 
U. tram. To besmear or dcfilo with slaver or 
saliva; beslabber. 

Then, for a «nft to drink In, bo inncli, nnd, that being 
davered, so much for nnotlicr suit. 

B. Jomon, Bartholomew Fair, II. 1. 
Like hogs, \vo rfarcrhls pearls, “turn Ids graces Into 
wantonness,” and turn again to rend In pieces the hrlngers. 

Ilev. T. Adams, Works, I. 344. 
Twitch’d by the sleeve, he [the lawyer] mouths It more and 
more, 

Till with white froth Ids gown is daver’d o’er. 

C. Drydcn, tr. of Juvenal's Satires, vil« 144. 

slaver 1 (slav'6r), n. [< ME. slaver , slavyr , < 
Icel. staff, slaver: see slaver*, v. Cf. slabber *, 
«.] Saliva driveling from tho mouth; drivel. 
Of all mad creatures, If the lcarn’d are right, 

It Is tho daver kills, and not tho Idle. 

Pope , Frol, to Satires, I. 100. 

slaver 2 (shl'vtr), n. [< slave" 4- -«•!.] 1. A 
skip or vessel engaged in tho slave-trade. 

Two mates of vessels engaged In the trade, nnd one per- 
son In equipping a vessel ns a daver, have been convicted 
nnd subjected to the pennlty of fine and Imprisonment. 

IAncoln, in Raymond, p. 175. 

2. A person engaged in tlio slavc-trado; a slave- 
hunter; n slave-dealer. 

The Slaver led her from the door, 
lie led her by the hand, 

To he Ids slave nnd paramour 
In a strange nnd distant land ! 

Longfellow, Quadroon Girl. 

slaverer (slav'er-er), n. [< slaver*- + -cr 1 .] 
One who slavers; a driveler; lienee, a servile, 
abject flatterer. 

slaveringly (sluv'fcr-ing-li), adv. With slaver 
or drivel. 

slavery 1 (slav't*r-i), a. [< slaver*- 4* -y*. Cf. 
slabbcry.} Slabbery ; wot w T ith slaver. 

"Yes, drink, reggy,” said Ilnsli, thrusting Ids slavery 
lips close to her car. S. Judd, Mnrgarct, 1. o. 

slavery 2 (s1il'v6r-i), n. [Early mod. E. slavcric 
(= D. slavcrnij =r G. sldavcrci '= Sw. slafvcri — 
Dan. slavcri ); as slave 2 -f -cry.'} 1. A state of 
servitudo; the condition of a slave; bondage; 
entire subjection to the will and commands of 
another; tho obligation to labor for a master 


slavibii 

without the consent of the servant ; the estab- 
lishment of a right in law which makes one per- 
son absolute master of the body and the service 
of another. 

Taken by the insolent foe, 

And sold to slavery. Shak., Othello, i. 3. 138. 

A man that is in slavery may submit to the will of his 
master, because he cannot help it. 

Stillingfleet, Sermons, III. iii. 

2. The keeping or holding of slaves; the prac- 
tice of keeping human beings in a state of ser- 
vitudo or bondage. Slavery seems to have existed 
everywhere from very early times. It is recognized In the 
Old Testament as a prevailing custom, and the Levitical 
laws contain many regulations in regard to slaves and their 
rights and duties. Serfdom died out gradually in Eng- 
land in the latter part of the middle ages, and slavery was 
abolished throughout the British empire in 1833, after long 
agitation, the sum of twenty million pounds sterling being 
paid ns compensation to the slave-owners. Negro slavery 
w r as introduced into the present territory of the United 
States in 1020, and became recognized as an institution. 
The Northern States gradually got rid of their slaves by 
emancipation or transportation in the latter part of the 
eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Slavery became a leading and agitating question from the 
time of the Missouri Compromise (1820), and the number 
of Blave States increased to fifteen. (See slave State, under 
slave-, a.) President Lincoln, by his Emancipation Procla- 
mation of January 1st, 1803, declared free all slaves in that 
part of tho Union designated as in rebellion ; and the thir- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, I860, abolished sla- 
very within the United States. Slavery has been abolished 
by various other countries in the nineteenth century, as 
by Brazil in 1883. 

In the progress of humane and Christian principles, and 
of correct views of human rights, slavery has come to be 
regarded ns an unjust and cruel degradation of man made 
in the image of God. Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 138. 

3. Servitude; the continuous and exhausting 
labor of a slave; drudgery. 

The men are most imploied in hunting, the women in 
slavery. Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 239. 

4f. The act of onslaving. [Rare.] 

Though tho pretence bo only against faction and sedi- 
tion, the design Is tho slavery and oppression of the People. 

Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. vii. 
=Syn. 1. Bondage, etc. Sec servitude. — 1 and 2. Vassal- 
age, thraldom, serfdom, peonage, 
slave-ship (slav'ship), n. A ship employed in 
tho slave-trade; a slaver, 
slave-trade (slav'trad), «. Tho trade or busi- 
ness of procuring human beings by capture or 
purchase, transporting them to some distant 
country, and soiling them as slaves; traffic in 
slavos. The slave-trade is now for the most part confined 
to Portuguese and Arabs in Africa. It was abolished in 
tho British emphe in 1807, and by Congress in the United 
States in 1807 (to take effect January 1st, 1808). 

That cxecrnblo sum of all villanies commonly called a 
Slave Trade. J. Wesley, Journal, Feb. 12, 1792. 

That part of the report of the committee of detail which 
sanctioned tho perpetual continuance of the slave-trade. 

Bancroft, Hist. Const., II. 128. 

slave-trader (slav / tra'd6r), n. Onevho trades 
in slaves; a slaver. 

slavey (slii'vi), n [< slave 2 + dim. -cy.] A do- 
mestic drudge ; a maid-servant. [Slang, Eng.] 

Tho flare;/ has Mr. Frederick’s hot water, and n bottle 
of soda-water on tho same tray. Ho has been instructed 
to brlnp soda whenever lie hears tho word slavey pro- 
nounced from above. Thackeray, Newcomes, xi. 

The first inquiry is for the missus or a daughter, and if 
they can’t ho got nt they’re on to tho slaveys. 

Mayheic, Loudon Labour nnd London Poor, I. 472. 

Slavian (slav'i-tin), a. nnd n. Same as Slavic. 
Milnian, Latin Christianity, III. 125. 

Slavic (slav'ik), a. and n. [< Slav + -ic.] I. 
a. 0£ or pertaining to tho Slavs, their country, 
lnngungo, literature, etc. ; Slavonian. 

II. n. Tho lnngungo or group of languages 
spokon by tho Slavs: it is ono of tho primary 
bratichos of the great Indo-European or Aryan 
family— Church Slavic, ft name given to an ancient 
dialect of Bulgarian still used as the Biblical nnd liturgi- 
cal language of tho Orthodox Eastern Church in Russia 
and other Slavic countries. Also called Old Bulgarian. 
Seo Bulgarian. 

slavinef, n. [< ME. slavcyn , slaveync, slavyn , 
sclavin, slclavyn, sclctuayn, shlavync, sclavcnc, < 
A_F . csclavinc, (ML.sclavina, a long garment like 
that worn in Slavonic countries, < OBnlg. Slovi - 
cninu =Russ. Slavyaninii , Slav, Slavonian: see 
Slav.} A pilgrim’s cloak. 

Horn sprong ut of hallo, 

And let Ills sclauin fnllc. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 35. 

slavish (flla'vish), a. [== D. slaafsch = G. slcla- 
viscli = Sw. sla f risk = Dan. slavish slavish; as 
slave 2 + -ish 1 .} 1. Of, pertaining to, character- 
istic of, or befitting slaves; sorvile; base: as, 
slavish fears ; a slavish dependence on the great. 
Nor did I use an engine to entrap 
Ills life, out of a slavish fear to combat 
Youth, strength, or cunning. 

Ford, Broken Heart, v. 2. 



slavish 

Although within a palace thou wast bred. 

Yet dost thou carry but a slavish heart. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 263. 

2. Lacking originality or due independence. 
The search for ancient shapes of shields, with a view to 

their slavish reproduction, which is now so usual, does not 
seem to have been so prevalent before about the year 1840. 
Trans . Hist. Soc. of Lancashire and Cheshire, N. S., V. 59. 

3. Like that of a slave; servile; consisting of 
drudgery and laborious toil : as, slavish service. 

Many a purchased slave, 

Which, like your asses and your dogs and mules, 

You use in abject and in slavish parts. 

Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 92. 

4f. Enslaved; oppressed. 

They . . . clog their slavish tenants with commands. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, IV. ii. 128. 
=Syn. 1. Cringing, obsequious, fawning, groveling. — 3. 
Drudging, menial. 

slavishly (sla'visli-li), adv. In a slavish or ser- 
vile manner; as a slave; as if deprived of the 
right or power of independent action or thought. 

Here we have an arcade of five, the columns of which 
are crowned with capitals. Composite in their general 
shape, but not slavishly following technical precedents, 
nor all of them exactly alike. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 252. 

slavishness (sla'vish-nes), n. Slavish charac- 
ter, spirit, quality, or condition ; servility. 
Slavism (sl&v'izm), n . [< Slav + -tsm.J Slavic 
character, peculiarities, influence, interests, 
and aspirations. 

Countries of the Greek religion, then, give the smallest 
proportion fof suicides]; but here comes in tlio great in- 
fluence of Slavism. Pop. Sci. Mo., XX. 221. 

slavite (sla'vit), n. [< slave 2 + -/te 2 .] Aslave- 
holder, or one who favors slavery; in U. S. hist., 
a member of the pro-slavery party. [Rare.] 
Undoubtedly the most abominable and surprising spec- 
tacle which the wickedness of war presents in the sight 
of Heaven is a reverend tfawte. 

IF. Lloyd Garrison, The Liberator (1831), 1. 115. 

slavocracy (sla-vok'ra-si),w . [Also s\avcocracy; 
irreg. < slave 1 *+ -o-cfacy as in democracy , etc.] 
Slave-owners collectively, or their interests, in- 
fluence, and power, especially as exercised in 
the maintenance of slavery. 

Each strives for preeminence in representing its candi- 
date as the special friend of the slaveocracy. 

New York Tribune , Nov. 4, 1850. 
Ever since he [Calhoun] had abjured his early national 
and latitudinarian bias, and become an “ honest nullifler ” 
in the service of the slavocracy, he had unfitted himself 
to be the leader of a great national party. 

II. von Holst, John C. Calhoun (trans.), p. 215. 

slavocrat (sla'vo-krat), n. [Irreg. < slave" + 
- o-crat as in democrat, etc.] A member of the 
slavocracy. 

The slavocrats, Calhoun not excepted, . . . were not 
such doctrinaires as to risk their hones in charging wind- 
mills. JI. von Holst, John C. Calhoun (trans.), p. 30S. 

Slavonian (sla-vo'ni-an), a. and n. [Also 
Sclavonian; < ML. Slavonia, Sclavonia,the coun- 
try of the Slavs or Wends, < Slavus, Sclavus, 
Slav: see Slav. Cf. Slovenian.'] I. a. 1. Of or 
pertaining to the Slavs, their language, litera- 
ture, history, etc.; Slavic. — 2. Of or pertain- 
ing to Slavonia Slavonian grebe. See grebe. 

II. n. I. A Slav person or language. — 2. 
An inhabitant of Slavonia, a district east of 
Croatia, with which it forms a crownland in the 
Hungarian or Transloithan division of the Aus- 
trian empire. 

Slavonianize (sla-vo'ni-an-lz), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. Slavonianized^ppr. Slavonianizing . [< Sla- 

vonian + -izc.] To render Slavonian in char- 
acter or sentiment; Slavonieize; Slavonize. 

They [the Bulgarians] are not of pure Slavic descent, hut 
are a Slavonianized race. Science, VI. 303. 

The Russian, who has been described as a Slavonianized 
Finn with a dash of Mongol blood. Science, VI. 304. 

Slavonic (sla-von'ik), a. and n. [Also- Scla- 
vonic; < NL. Slavonicus, Sclavonics, < ML. Sla- 
vonia, Sclavonic, Slavonia: see Slavonian.] I. 
a. Of or pertaining to the Slavs or Slavonians; 
Slavic. 

II. ti. The language of the Slavs: same as 
Slavic. 

Slavonieize (sla-von'i-slz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
Slavonicizcd, ppr. Slavonicizing. [< Slavonic + 
-ise.] To render Slavonic in character, senti- 
ment, language, etc. 

The Slavonic or Slavonicizcd population. 

Encyc. Brit., XYI. 194. 

Slavonize (slav'o-niz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. Slav- 
onized, ppr. Slavonizintj. [< Slavonic) + -ize.] 
To render Slavonian in character, sentiment, 
language, etc. 

This element is preponderant in the Timok valley, 
while in Istria it is represented by the Cici, at present 
largely Slavonized. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 268. 
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Slavophil (slav'o-fil), n. [< Slav + Gr. ou.dy, 
love.] One who favors or admires the Slavonic 
race, and endeavors to promote the interests 
of the Slavonic peoples: frequently used at- 
tributive ly. 

There were tho so-called Slavophils, a small band of pa- 
triotic, highly-educated Muscovites, who were Btrongly 
disposed to admire everything specifically Russian, and 
who habitually refused to bow the knee to the wisdom of 
Western Europe. D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 139. 

It remains to he seen whether the Slavophile will not 
obtain their own way. Edinburgh Itev., CXLV. ICO. 

Slavophilism (slav'o-fil-izm), n. [< Slavophil 
+ -ism.] Slavophil "sentiments and aims. 

Hostility to St. Petersburg and to the ‘‘Petersburg period 
of Russian history” is one of the characteristic traits of 
genuine Slavophilism. D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 418. 

Slavophobist (slav'o-fo-bist), n. [< Slav + Gr. 
Qofleiv, fear, + -ist.]' One who is not favorable 
to the Slavs, or who fears their influence and 
power. 

slawH, a., «., and adv. An obsolete (Scotch) 
form of slows. 

slaw 2 (sla), n. [< D. slaa, salad (Sewel) (cf. 
krop-slaa, in comp., lettuce-salad, cabbage-let- 
tuce), contr. of salaad, salaadc, now saladc, 
salad: see salad 1 . Gf. cole-slaw.] Sliced cab- 
bage, served cooked or uncooked as a salad. 

slawe). A Middle English past participle of 
slay i. 

slay 1 (sla), v. t . ; pret. slew, pp. slain, ppr. slay- 
ing. [< ICE. slccn, slcn, slan, slon, scion, siren 
(without inf. ending, sice, sic, slaa , slo, pres, 
ind. 1st pers. slayc, etc., pret. s7otc, slou, slough, 
slouh, slong, slogh, sloh, sloj, pi. slowen, sloughen, 
sloven, stowc, slouglic, etc., pp. slain, slayn, 
slawcn, slawe, side, yslayn, islawc, yslaicc, etc.), 

< AS. slcdn (contr. form of *slealian, *slahnn, 
pret. sloli, slog, pi. slogon, pp. slcgcn, slregen, 
gcslcgcn, geshegen), strike, smite, kill, = OS. 
slaltan, slaan = OFries. sla = D. slaan =MLG. 
slan, LG. slaan = OHG. slahan, MHG. slalien, 
G. schlagcn = Icel. sla = Sw. sld = Dan. slaac = 
Goth, slahan, strike, smite; notfound outside of 
Teut., unless in OIr. sleclitaim, sligim, I strike. 
Some compare L. lacerarc, Gr. 'kaK'i&iv, lacer- 
ate: seo lacerate. Honce ult. slaught, slaugh- 
ter, slay‘s, sledge 1 , and perhaps slat 1 , sleet 1 , sly, 
sleight.] It. To strike ; smite. 

Thai slew the wethir that thai bar ; 

And slew iyr for to rost their mete. 

Barbour , vii. 153. {Jamieson.) 

2. To strike so as to kill; put to death violent- 
ly, by means of a weapon or otherwise ; kill. 

Thi fadir hath slayn a fat calf. Wyclif, Luke xv. 27. 

They brennen, slecn, and bringe hem to meschance. 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 964. 
Hast thou slaiji Tybalt? wilt thou slay thyself? 

And slay thy lady too that lives in thee? 

Shak., R. and J., ill. 3. 116. 

3. To destroy; put an end to; quench; spoil; 
ruin. 

Swlch a reyn doun fro the welkne shadde 
That slow the fyr nnd made him to escape. 

Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 742. 
The rootes eke of rede and risshe thay ete ; 

When winter sleeth thaire fedyng, yeve hem meete. 

Palladium, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 99. 
For this, being smelt, with that part cheers each part; 
Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart. 

Shak., It. and J., ii. 3. 26. 
=Syn. 2. Murder, etc. See kiltt. 
slay 2 (sla), n. [Also slcy, early mod. E. also 
side; < ME. slay, slai, < AS. six, contr. of *slahc, 
in an early form slahac, a weavers’ reed (= Icel. 
sld = Sw. sld = Dan. slaa, a bar, bolt, cross- 
beam): so called from striking the web to- 
gether, < slcdn (*slcahan, *slahan), strike: see 
slay 1 .] The reed of a weavers’ loom. 

To weue in the stoule sume were full preste, 

With slaiis, with tauellis, with hedellis well drest. 

Skelton, Garlande of Laurel], 1. 791. 

slayer (sla'fer), n. [< ME. slaer, steer , sleerc 
(= MLG. sieger = G. schlager, a beater, fighter, 
mallet), a slayer; < slay 1 + -er 1 .] One who 
slays ; a killer ; a murderer ; an assassin; a de- 
stroyer of life. 

If the red slayer thinks he slays. Emerson, Brahma, 
slazy (sla'zi), a. A dialectal form of sleazy. 
sld. A contraction (a) of sold; (h) of sailed. 
slet. An old spelling of slay 1 , sly. 
sleave (slev), n. [Also sleeve; cf. Sw. slcjf, a 
knot of ribbon, = Dan. slojfe, a bow-knot; G. 
schlcifc, a loop, knot, springe, noose, = LG. 
slope, slepe, a noose, slip-knot; from the root of 
slip: see slip 1 .] Anything matted or raveled; 
hence, unspun silk; the knotted and entangled 
part of silk or thread. 

Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care. 

Shak., Macbeth, ii. 2. 37. 


sled 

The bank, with daffodilies dight, 

With grass like sleave was matted. 

Drayton, Quest of Cynthia. 

sleave (slev), r. t. ; pret. and pp. sleaved, ppr. 
slcaving. [Also sleeve; < sleave, «.) To sepa- 
rate or divide, as a collection of threads, strands, 

or fibers Sleaved silk, silk not spun or twisted, but 

drawn out into a skein or hunch of loose threads, 
sleave-silk (slev'silk), n. Unspun silk, such as 
floss or filoselle. 

Thou idle immaterial skein of sleave-silk! 

Shak., T. and C., v. 1.35. 

sleaziness (sla'- or sle'zi-nes), n. Sleazy, thin, 
or flimsy character or quality, 
sleazy (sla'- or sle'zi), a. [Also slcczy, also dial. 
slazy; supposed to be < G. scldcissig, schlis- 
sig, worn out, threadbare, easily split, < scldcis- 
sen, split, slit : see slit 1 , slice. It is not probable, 
however, that a G. adj. would thus como into 
popular E. use. Kennett (in Halliwell) con- 
nects sleazy with Silesia (cf. silesia, a stuff so 
called).] Of thin or flimsy substance; com- 
posed of poor or light material : said of a textile 
fabric. 

I cannot well away with such sleazy Stuff, with such 
Cobweb-compositions, where there is no Strength of Mat- 
ter, nothing for the Reader to carry away witli him, that 
may enlarge the Notions of his Soul. 

Howell, Letters, I. i. 1. 

A day is a more magnificent cloth tlinn any muslin, 
tho mechanism that makes it is infinitely cunninger, and 
you shall not conceal the sleezy, fraudulent, rotten hours 
yon have slipped into the piece, for fear that any honest 
thread, or stratghtcr steel, or more inflexible shaft, will 
not testify in the web. 

Emerson, Complete Prose Works, II. 357. 

sleek 1 (slek), V. t. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of slake 1 . Prompt. Pare., p. 459. Also slctch. 
sleck 2 t, v. An obsolete form of sleek, slick 1 . 
sleck-trought, n. [< sleek, var. of slake 1 , + 
trough.] Tho trough in which a blacksmith 
slakes or cools his irons. 

lie n Black smith’s son appointed 
Head in his place : one who anointed 
Had never been, unless his Dad 
Had in tire deck-trough wash’d the lad. 

T. H'nrd, England s Reformation, i. (Davies.) 

sled 1 (sled), n. [Early mod. E. tilso'slcdd, sleddc, 
slcade; < ME. sled, slcdde, slcdc; not found in 
AS. ; < MD. slcdc, slcdde, slidde, later slccdc, D. 
slcdc, also contr. she = MLG. slcdc, slcdde, LG. 
slcdc, she = OHG. slito, slita, MHG. slitc, slittc, 
G. schlitten (> It. slitta ) = Icel. sledlti = Sw. 
slddc = Norw. slcdc, sice = Dan. slccdc, a sled; 
< AS. slidan, etc., slide : see slide. Cf. Ir. Gael. 
slaod, a sledge, < stood, slide; Lett, slidas, a 
skate. Hence nit. sledge 2 and slcigli 1 .] 1. A 
drag or dray without wheels, but mounted on 
runners, for the conveyance of loads over frozen 
snow or ice, or over mud or the bare ground, as 
in transporting logs and heavy stones. Also 
sledge. 

Upon an ivory' sled 

Thou shalt be drawn amidst the frozen pools. 

Marlowe, Tamburlaine, 1., i. 2. 98. 

A dray or sleddc which goeth without wheeles, traha. 

Baret. 

They bringe water in . . . greate tubbes or hogsheads 
on sleddes. H. Best, Farming Book (1641), p. 107. 

2. A pair of runners connected by a frame- 
work, used (sometimes with another pair) to 
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Sleds. 

A, bob-sled, composed of two short sleds «, a' connected by a perch 
b, which is attached to the sled a 1 by a king-bolt c, on which the sled 
a' turns freely, thereby enabling it to be turned around in a space lit- 
tle wider than its own length : the box or body of the sled, when one 
is used, is supported on the bolsters d, d'. B, B' t hand-sleds. 

carry loads or support the "body of a vehicle, or, 
■when of lighter build and supporting a light 
platform or seat, in the sport of coasting and 
for drawing light loads by hand. 

Chilion made her a present of a beautiful blue-painted 
sled to coast with when the snows came. 

S. J udd, Margaret, i. 10 . 

3. A vehicle moving on runners, drawn by 
horses, dogs, or reindeer; a sleigh. 

In his lefte hande he holdeth a collar or rayne wherwith 
he moderateth the course of the hartes, ami in the ryght 



sled 

hand a pyked Etafte wherwith he may siistcine the decide 
from faulvngif It chaunce to decline to much on any part. 
B. hden, tr. of Sigismundus Liberus (First Books on 
[America, ed. Arher, p. 331). 

1 departed from Vologhda in poste in a sled, ns the 
mnner is in Winter. Hakluyt’s Voyages, L 312. 

sled 1 (pled), r. ; pret. and pp, sledded, ppr. sled- 
ding. [< I. trails. To convey or trans- 

port on a sled: as, to sled wood or timbor. 

II. intrans. 1. To ride or travel in a sled: 
P'/iretiiues with an impersonal it. 

Look where, mantled up in white, 

Tic deds it like the Muscovite. 


U \ 
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Cotton (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 210). 
“arried or transported on a sled. 


t\ *!n 


p'r ap*., rf you'd jest tighten up the ropes a leetle 
f*i U md trn e ’em sovereignty, the hull load would 
*;’* r r H. H. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 482. 

Sled- (“b* i). n. [A corruption of steffyre 1 .] Same 
thy l , sledge-hammer. 

sled-brake (sled'briik), ??. A form of brake 
adapted for use with a sled. It is usually a 
prong which can be caused to project against 
the ire or snow. 

‘ sledded (s\od'ed),p.a. Mount- 

ed on or rilling in a sled. [Rare.] 

He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice. 

Shak., Hamlet, I. 1. C3. 
[Tills pn c saec, however, is obscure. Some read “ Bieadcd 
no 1 lav (leaded battle-nx).] 

sledder (sled 'or), n. 1. One who travels on a 
sled. — 2. A horse that draws a sled or sleigh. 

Srniler (our youngest sledder) had been well in over his 
wither.* mid none would have deemed him a piebald, save 
of red mite and Mack mire. 

11. D. Blackmorc, Lonm Doonc, ii. 
sledding (slod'ing), >i. [Verbal n. of skill, r.] 
1. Tin- ««o of a sled ; the net of riding or carry- 
ing on a sled. — 2. Opportunity to uso a sled; 
state or a road which permits that use. Com- 
pare aUighing in like sense. 
sledge 1 (sloj), n. [< ME. alcgpc, < AS. sleep, 
slepr (also, in a Kentish gloss, slice), a lienvy 
hammer, = Ieel. slcpgja = Sw. sliiggii, a sledge", 
= It. slcppr, slei, a mallet, = 

OHG. slnpn, MUG. slapr, shl, 

G. schltipc. a tool for striking 
(ef. AS. shprlc, a plectrum, D. 
singe! = G. athlngel, a sledge), 
lit. ‘striker,’ ‘smiter,’ < slcrin 
(pp. flei/rn), strike, smite: seo 
ship' 1 . Cf. ship-.] A large heavy 
hammer, used chiefly by black- 
smiths. Also called sledge-ham- 
liter. Tin* nliont-sledgc gives the 
heaviest Mow, the handle being grasped by botli hands to 
swing tlie sledge over the head. The unhand sledge Is 
used for light work, and Is rarely rained above the head. 
In hys bosom [the giant] put thre gret tlegges wrought 
Horn, of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3000. 
Ills Mows fall like huge fledges on an anvil. 

Fletcher, Bonducn, HI. 6. 
Cat’s-head sledge. Same as b uiiy. Co al-sledge, 
n hammer of peculiar shape, weighing from 5 to 8 pounds, 
used In mines to break coal.— Old Sledge. Same ns all - 
fours. 

sledge- (sloj), n. [Another form of slcdl, 
whether (a) by mero confusion with slcdpcl, 
or (i) hv confusion with sleds, pi. of stall : seo 
1. Same ns Wed 1 , 1 and 2. 

The banks of the Mirandcr arc sloping, and they cross 
it on a wirt of n !>oat, like n sledge In shape of a half loz- 
enge, the side* of It not being nbovc a foot high. 

Focoelr, Description of the East IT. 11. 57. 

2. A vehicle without wheels, commonly on 
runners and of various forms, much used in 
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sleeking 

II. «. A smooth, shining place or spot. Spe- 
ciflcally — (a) Aplaceon thefurorhairof anammalwhich 
lias been made sleek by licking or the like. (&) A smooth 
place on the water, caused by eddies or by the presence of 
llsh or of oil. [U. S.] 

You have seen on the surface of the sea those smooth 
places which fishermen and sailors call slicks. . . . Our 
boatman . . . said they were caused by the blue fish 
chopping up their prey, . . . and that the oil from this 
butchery, rising to the surface, makes the slick. "What- 
ever the causo may be, we invariably found fish plenty 
whenever we came to a slick. 

D. Webster , Private Correspondence, II. 333. 
One man, on a sperm whaler, is stationed on the main 
or mizzen chains or in the starboard boat with a scoop 
net, to skim slicks while tlio head of the whale is being sev- 
ered from the body — that is, to save the small pieces of 
blubber and "loose” oil which float upon the water. 

Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 283. 

sleek, slick 1 (slek, slik), v. [Early mod. E. also 
slcckc; < ME. silicon, partly < slile, E. slcelc, slick, 
a., and partly the orig. verb: see slilcc 1 , v . Cf. 
Ieel. slcikja , lick, = Norw. slcikja , stroke with 
tlio hand, lick; slikja, make smooth, stroke, also 
intr. glisten, shine ; slikka = Sw. slicka = Dan. 
slikkc, lick.] I. irons. 1. To make smooth and 
glossy on the surface : as, to sleek or slick the 
hair. 

I sleeke, I make paper smothe with a slekestone, Jefais 
glfssant. Palsgrave, p. 720. 

There she doth bathe, 

And sleek her hair, and practise cunning looks 
To entertain me with. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, iv. 1. 
Fair Ligea’s golden comb. 

Wherewith she sits on dinmond rocks, 

Sleeking her soft alluring locks. 

Milton, Comus, I. 882. 

' The old servant was daunted by seeing Sylvia in a 
strange place, nnd stood, decking his hair down, and fur- 
tively looking about him. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xxx. 
Technically —(a) In currying and leather -dressing, to 
smooth the surface of (leather) by rubbing with an imple- 
ment called a slicker, (b) In hat-making, to attach (fur) to 
felt by hand-work. 

2. To smooth; remove roughness from. 

Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks. 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 2. 27. 
For her fair passago even alleys make, 

And, ns the soft winds waft her sails along, 

Sleek every little dimple of the lake. 

Drayton, Barons’ Wars, iii. 47. 

3. Figuratively, to calm; soothe. 

To sleek her ruffled peace of mind. 

Tennyson, Meilin nnd Vivien. 
Some nights when she’s ben inter our house a playin’ 
checkers or fox an' geese with tlio child’en, she’d railly 
git Hepsy slicked down so that ’t was kind o’ comfortable 
bein’ with her. 11. B. Stoxcc, Oldtown, p. 409. 

II. intrans. To move in a smooth manner; 
glide ; sweep. Compare slike 1 . 

For, as the racks came sleeking on, one fell 
With rain Into a dell. 

Leigh Hunt, Foliage, p. xxx. (Davies.) 
sleek, slick 1 (slek, slik), a. and n. [Tho form sleek, slick 1 (slek, slik), adv. [< ME. si ike; < 
slick is related to sleek much as criclfi is related sleek, slick 1 , a .] In a sleek or slick manner; with 
to creek 1 , hut is in fact the more orig. form, un- ease and dexterity; neatly; skilfully. [Colloq.J 
til recently in good literary use, and still com- Jnck Marshal and me and the other fellers round to the 
mon in colloquial uso (tho word being often so store UBcd to like to get him to read the Columbian Sen- 
pronounced oven though spoiled slock), but now U n , el t ® UB » he d ( d 11 ,°*T dicker than any on us could ; he 
regarded by many as somewhat provincial ; " "° n no k,nd oXvn," P . 26 S. 

early mod. E. also slckc; < ME. slickc, shke. slik. „ rv o 

slpk, sclpkc , < Ieel. siller, sleok, smooth (cf. slikja, olooVon I'lnvwf ' S ^r/ ,1" i.^h^ ^ 00 S 1 ' 
a smooth thin texture, slikjnligr, smooth, sliki- kn) v /_ " eM r J T< ? 

stcinn, a whetstone: sco slcckstnnc ); cf. MD. makc smooth, soft, or gentle; sleek. [Rare.] 
slcyck, plain, even, level, creeping on tho Ami nil voices that address her 

ground ; related to kl>. slijek, V.sUjk = MLG. So,,en ' * lcekcn evc - r >" wo - rd - 
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"Samovar postavit I" ("On with the tea-kettle 1") the 
half-frozen traveler never failed to Bhout from ills sledge 
as he neared a post-station. 

A. J. C. Hare, Studies in Russia, iv. 

3. Hence, anything serving the purpose of a 
vehicle "which may be dragged without wheels 
along the ground, as the hurdle on which per- 
sons were formerly drawn to execution. — 4. 
Same as sled 1 , 2. 

Oft on sledges in winter, ns swift ns the swoop of the eagle, 
Down the hillside bounding, they glided away o’er the 
meadow. Longfellow, Evangeline, i. 1. 

5. In her., a bearing representing a heavy vehi- 
cle with runners like a sledgo. 
sledge- (sloj), v. t. and i. ; pret. and pp. sledged, 
ppr. sledging. [< sledge 2, «.] To convoy or 
transport in a sledgo ; travel in a sledgo. 
sledge-chair (sloj'cliar), n. A seat mounted 
on runners and having a high back, which can 
be grasped by a skater. 

sledge-aog (siej'dog), n. A dog trained or used 
to draw a sledgo, as an Eskimo dog. 
sledge-hammer (slej / ham // C*r), n. [< sledge 1 + 
hammer 1 .'} The largest hammer used in forges 
or by smiths in forging or shaping iron on an 
anvil. See sledge 1 . 

sledge-hammer (sloj'ham’Or), v. t. [< sledge- 
hammer, ».] To hit hard; batter as with a 
sledge-hammer. 

You may see what is meant by sledge-hammering a man. 

Sir G. C. Lewis, Letters (1834), p. 32. (Danes,) 

sledman (sled'man), n. ; pi. slcdmcn (-men). 
The owner or driver of a sled ; a carrier who 
uses a sled. 

But nowe they, hauing passed the greater part of their 
iounicy, mettc at last with the Slcddcman (of whom I 
spake before). Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 247. 

sleeM, r. t . A Middle English form of slay 1 . 
slee 2 f, a. A Middle English nnd Scotch form 
of sly. 

slee :l t (slo), n. [< D. slcc, a sled: sco sled 1 .} A 
cradle on which a ship rests when hauled up to 
bo examined or repaired, 
sleecht, slitcht (slech, slieh), v. [Also slrctch ; 
dial, slutch, var. sludge, slush, partly differenced 
in uso (8c. unassibilated slik ? slikc ); < ME. 
slicchc, slychc , prob. < D.slijk, dirt, mud, grease, 
= LG. sliki: = G. schlick, grease, slime, mud; 
akin to sleek, slick . Cf. sludge, slush, slosh.} 
Thick river-mud; sludge; slime. 

And wnyuerand, weike, [I] wan to the loud, 

Thurgh tlie dicche nnd the slyme in this slogli fcble, 
There tynt hnuc I truly myche tried goodc. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 13547. 
And I willgoegnither#tye/ie. 

Tlie shippe for to caulke and pyche. 

Chester Plays, I. 47. 

sleech (slech), v. t. [< slccch , n.} To dip or 
ladle up, as water, broth, etc. [Scotch.] 



creeping 

Mrs. Browning, A Portrait. 

sleek , 
tool of 

atron^Vcrb annenrinu ?n’ MIg’ flT sur0 to lh " ess tho Sllrface of leatll0r ’ oreferto 

an, MJIG. sUehcn, G. schleichcn (pret. schlich ) = 



Travellng-slcflcc of Peter the Great. 

northern countries where ico and snow pro- 
vnil; a sleigh: as, a roimleor sleilpe; an Eski- 
mo sledge.' In tho United States sledge is not 
URed in this senso. See slciphl, and cut under 
pulls. 


ME. alike, creep, crawl, move on smoothly: soo 
alike 1 , alinl.-l.'] I .a. 1. Smooth; glossy; Boft: 
as, sleek hair; n sleek skin. 

tier flcvi'e temler ns Is a clilkc. 

With bentc browes, sm ot In* and dyke. 

Horn, of the llosc, I. 642. 

The oiled sleek wrestler struggled with his peers. 

irWiam Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 217. 

2. Oily; plausible; insinuating; flattering: as, 
a sleek rogue ; a sleek tonguo. 

How smooth and slick thou art, no where abiding ! 
Heywood, Dialogues (Works, cd. Pearson, 1874, VI. 175). 

Self-love never yet could look on truth 
But with bleared beams; slick flattery nnd she 
Are twin-bom sisters. 


Tlie sides of lacc-leather are . . . finished by laying 
them upon a lint tabic nnd smoothing them out with a 
glass slicker. C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 6C5. 

2. In founding, a small tool, usually of brass, 
made in a variety of shapes, used to smooth tho 
curved surfaces of molds. — 3. An oilskin or 
water-proof overcoat. [Cow-boy slang.] 

Wo had turned tlie horses loose, and in our oilskin slick- 
ers cowered, soaked and comfortless, under the lec of the 
wagon. T. Booscvelt, The Century, XXXV. 804. 

[Chiefly in technical or colloquial use, and 
commonly slicker.} 

sleek-headed (slek / hod // ed), a. Having a sleek, 
or smooth and shining head. 

Let me have men about me that are fat ; 

Slech-headcd men, and such ns sleep o’ nights. 

Shak., J. C., * 


, „ , , >• sleeking, slicking (si, Viang, slik^gU. 1 ' [Vet 

3. Doxtorous; skilful; neat in execution orac- bal n. of aleck, slicki, i\] Tlio act of making a 
tion: ns, a sleek or slick bowlor. [Colloq.] tiling sleok or smooth. SpccIUcnlly— (a) In ha t-mak- 



sleeking 

\n t?.** # »n r f lb** far nap on the felt t»>Iy. 

f,j u«^ t.f th** »l*-*k*-r **r slicker. 

slccking-glass,slickiDg-ElassDb''king-, t-lik'- 
iniT-srlft-). "■ A Elf-* «r gin-— fn<-«'I implement 
n *-r <| to jfiv#* n fr’o*.*. to textile fabric**, 
filccklt (’ilc'bit), a. [Sc. form of rlrtkalA 1. 
Sleek* <1 ; bavin*: Miwoth hair ora »*l**i*k skiii. 

\\ r* , J't Ut, cow *r In’, tim'ron* I* vile. 

Bums, 1 o a Mou«e. 

2. I'ifrnnitivoly, smooth mol plausible; deceit- 
ful; sly; running. [Scotch in both use**.] 
sleekly, slickly HCk'li, slik'li), atlr. In a sleek 
innnner; smoothly; plos-ily. 
sleekness, slickness (slek'nos. slik'iie*?), n. 
Sleek character or appenninee; smoothness and 
clossiiieas of surface. 

sleek-stonef, slick-stonef (slek'- f slik'Ftdn).ji. 
[Early mod. K. hlyckestonc, htekeftour, < ME. 
elrkydonr, tlikcstonr, fili/kr stonr, set gks tone (nl<o 
sicken stone, .sleight stone, $\t yht-stonc) (— Icel. 
sliki-slt inn, whetstone); n*? sleek, stick!, + */onf.] 
A heavy and smooth stone used for smoothing 
or polishing anything. 

she** that wanted! tirlrtlt-rltmt to smooth lilrlinnen xvil 
take a pebble. L»/(i/, Kuphucs ami hi* Lnglnml, p. 2 * 20 . 

I liail said that, because the Item on rant wan so much 
niremUd with those who were tart against the iTelnts, 
pure he log’ll toot hies *c Satire, which I took were as im- 
proper as a toothed Sleek stone. 

Mil fnn t Apology for Smectymnuus. 
sleeky (slo'ki), n. [< sleek 4- -»/i .] l.Ofasleelc 
or smooth appearance. 

Sweet, sleeky doctor, dear paclflck soul ! 

Lay nt the beef, and stick the \ Jtal bowl ! 

Thom*on, To the Soporific Doctor. 

2. Sly; cunning; fawning; doceitfnl: ns, a 
s!rrl:i/ knave. 

sleep (slep), r.; prct.nnd pp. xlcpt, ppr. slccpinp. 
[< JIB. stcpcii,.*l/i])cii,selc]ie>i, sclapcn (pret. slcjtle, 
j>]>. sloped, slc/>l, also, ns orig., with strong forms, 
pret. step, shop, slirp, pi. slcpcn), < AS. sliepnn, 
slipun, sometimes sliipnn (pret. step, pp. slicpcn, 
also sometimes weak pret. staple, slcptc, slcprtc ) 
— OS. slnjian = OFries. slcpn = D. slapcii = 
MLG. LG. slapcii = OHG. shlfnn, MIIG. stiffen, 
G. sehlafen = Goth, slfpmi (redupl. pret. saisicji), 
sleep; ef. MLG. LG. slap (> G. schlapp) =0HG. 
MIIG. slaf, 6. schtaJT, lax, looso, feeble, weak, 
= Dan. sinji — Sw. slnpp, lax, looso (:= AS. as 
if ’sleep, an tidj. related to sliepnn, sleep, ns 
ltd, late, to IttHttn, let;; akin to OBulg. slabs, lax, 
weak: L. Ittbare, totter, sink, he loosened, Utbi, 
fall, slide: seo labent, lapse. No cogunto form 
of this verb is found in Scnnd. (where another 
verb, cogunto with tho L., Gr., and Skt. words 
for ‘sloop,’ appears: soosiremi).] I. intrans. 1. 
To take the repose or rest which is afforded by 
a suspension of tho voluntary exercise of tho 
bodily functions and tho natural suspension, 
complete or partial, of consciousness; slumber. 
Seo the noun. 

Upon that Jtoclie was Jacob drjtyngc whan he saughc 
the Aungclcs gon up and doun by a Ladd re. 

Mandeiille, Travels, p. SC. 
But slcejist thou now'? when from yon hill tlic foe 
llangs o’er tlio fleet, and shades our walls below? 

Pope, Iliad, x. 18*2. 

2. To fall asleep; go to sleep; slumber. 

A fewe sheep spinning on fecld she kepte ; 

She wotde nought been ydcl til she slejitc. 

Chaucer , Clerk’s Tale, 1. 224. 
Merlin, overtalk’d and overworn, 

Had yielded, told her all tlie charm, mul slept. 

Tennt/*on t Merlin and Vivien. 

3. To lie or remain dormant; remain inactive 
or unused; be latent; bo or appear quiet or 
quiescent ; repose quietly: as, tho sword sleeps 
in tho scabbard. Sail s arc said to sleep when so stead- 
ily Ailed with wind as to be without motion or Bound ; and 
a top is said to sleep when it spins so rapidly and smoothly 
that the motion cannot be observed. 

Olotoli tho with good ale gerte [caused] Hunger to slejye. 

J'iers Plomnan (C), ix. 325. 
How sw eet the moonlight deeps upon this bank 1 

Shak., M. of V. f v. 1. 54. 
Once dept the world nn egg of stone, 

And pulse, and sound, and light was none. 

Emerson, Woodnotcs, ii. 
Seeing the Vicar advance directly tow ards it, nt that ex- 
citing moment when it was beginning to deep magnifi- 
cently, he shouted, . . . "Stop! don’t knock my top down, 
now!” George Phot, Mr. G ii til’s Love-Story, i. 

4. To rest, ns in the grave; lie buried. 

Them also whlehrfccpln Jesus will God bring with him. 

1 Thes. Iv. 14. 

When I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And derj) In dull cold marble. 

Shale., Hen. VIII., Hi. 2. 433. 

5. To be careless, remiss, inattentive, or un- 
concerned; live thoughtlessly or carelessly; 
take things easy. 
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\\> #//✓;» over our happiness, and want to Ik routed to 
a quick thankful »en»e t-f it. Ey. Atter^ury 

0. In /*»/., to n**Minm n state, n** rejranl** vegeta- 
ble functions, analogous t*> tin* sleeping of ani- 
mal**. See .deep, n., 5. 

rrythrim crlsta-gnlll, out of d<»»r* and nailed amln«t a 
wall, seemed in fairly p>*«l bt.dtli, but the leaflets did n*»t 
si fry, whilst those on another plant kept In a warm green- 
house were all rertlcall) dein-mlent nt night. 

/>tnrin. Movement in Plants, p. 31**. 

7. To be or become numb through stoppage of 
the circulation: said of parts of the body. See 
aster p — sleeping partner. Fee partner.— To sleep 
upon both Cars. 5eeenrl.=Syn. 1 mul 2. / >■ :r, 

$1 mnf*r, Sleep*, nap. rest, repo<e. The lint four words ex- 
press the stages from full consciousness to full uncon* 
f clousncs In sleep. Sleep is the standard or general w on!. 
Dnnr/e expresses that state of heaviness when one di>es 
not quite surrender to sleep. D«;e cx]>resses the endeax or 
to take a s*irt of xxaking nap. 5?uj/if«*rhas largely lost Its 
earlier sense of the light beginning of sleep, and la now 
more often an elevated or poetical word for deep. 

II. trans. 1. To take rest in; with a cognate 
object, and therefore transitive in form only: 
ns, to sleep the sleep that knows no waking. 
Ilcthcrsfe/rf'* no slepe, manly waked ryght, 

• The sparhauke sagely fede by gouemaunce, 

A repastc hym ynf wel to conjsaunce. 

Pom. of Partenag (E. L. T. S.) t 1. WG3. 
Yet deeps a dreamless sleep to me. 

Tennyson, Day-Dream, LT.nvol. 

2. "With aieaij : To pass or consume in sleep- 
ing: as, to sleep airaif the hours; to sleep aicai/ 
one’s life. — 3. With off or out: To get rid of 
or overcome by sleeping; recover from during 
sleep: as, to sleep off a headache or a debauch. 

And there, 

■When lie has slept it out , he will perhaps 
Bo cur’d, and give us answerable thanks. 

Promt , Queens F.x change, Hi. 
4. To afford or provide sleeping-accommoda- 
tion for: as, a car or cabin that can slccj) thirty 
persons. [Colloq.] 

They were to have a double row' of beds "two tiro" 
high to admit of sleeping 100 men and CO women. 

Quoted in Pibton-Tunxer's Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 300. 

sleep (slop), «. [< ME. sleep, slope , step, slapc, 

slap, < AS. si sop = OS. slap = OFries. slip — D. 
slaap = MLG. LG. slap = OHG. MHG. sldf, G. 
schlaf = Goth. slips, sleep; from tho verb.] 1. 
A state of general marked quiescence of volun- 
tary and conscious (as well as many involun- 
tary and unconscious) functions, alternating 
moro or less regularly with periods of activity. 
In human sleep, when it is deep, the body lies quiet, with 
tho muscles relaxed, the pulse-rate lower than during the 
waking hours, and the respiration less frequent but deep, 
while the person docs not react to slight sensory stimuli. 
Intestinal peristalsis is diminished; secretion is less ac- 
tively carried on ; the pupils are contracted ; and the brain 
Is said to be anemic. If the depth of sleep Is measured 
by the noise necessary to waken the sleeper^ it reaches its 
maximum within the first hour and then diminishes, at first 
rapidly, then more slowly. 

naif In a dreme, not fully weel a-xvakid. 

The golden deej> me wrapt viulir his wieng. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 52. 

Lise could they not catch tender Fleep; which still 

Is shy and fearful, and flics every’ x*oicc. 

J. Pcaumont, Psyche, iv. 41. 

Slreji is a normal condition of the body, occurring peri- 
odically, in which there is a greater or less degree of un- 
consciousness due to Inactivity of the nervous system and 
more especially' of the brain and spinal cord. It may be 
regarded as the condition of rest of the nervous system 
during which there is a renewal of tho energy that lias 
been expended In the hours of wakefulness. 

Eacgc. Bril., XXII. 154. 

2. A period of sloop: as, n short sleep. 

It seems his sleeps were hindered by thy railing. 

Shak., C. of B., v. l. 71. 

On being suddenly awakened from a sleep, however pro- 
found) w e always catch ourselves in the middle of a dream. 

IT. James, Prin. of Psychol., I. 201. 

3. Repose; rest; quiet; dormancy; hence, the 
rest of tho grave; death. 

Hero are no storms, 

Xo noise, but silence and eternal slccj). 

Shak., Tit. And., 1. 1. 155. 
A calm, unbroken sleep 
Is on the blue waves of the deep. 

Prentice, To an Absent Wife. 

4. Specifically, in zotfl., the protracted and pro- 
found dormancy or torpidity into which various 
animals fall periodically at certain seasons of 
tho year. Two kinds of this sleep arc distinguished as 
summer and muter deep, technically known as ediration 
and hibernation (see these words). 

5. In hot., nyctitropism, ortho sleep-movement 
of plants, a condition brought about in the fo- 
liar or floral organs of certain plants, in which 
they assume at nightfall, or just before, posi- 
tions unliko those which they have maintained 
during the day. These movement* intbecaseofleaves 
are usually drooping movements, and are therefore sug- 
gestive of rest, but the direction of movement is different 


sleeper 

la dJfTerrnt Thn*. arwrg the Oftt!i iaeeje the i lerp- 

nvitcmer.t ev*»i«DN In the d<»»n»anl sinking i>? thr 
lrt«, which t*ec»»fnp »t the name time foiled on ttrrx* 
Among the Le*ru*mir^v*.r, the leaflets In vtne 
simply sink xrrtlcally downward (l’A*»*er^ejr|; In other*, 
they sink down while the main i*ctl«>le »!«<-« (terminal 
leaflet of iWm/VmrQ ; In others, they sink downward 
and lw l«t on their axe* ** that their upper surf area arr It, 
contact beneath the main petiole ((\im.i » ; In other*, again 
thex ri*e and l**nd backward toward tin* in*<-Ttl«>n of tt.<* 
petiole (CVivnifM); In otticn, tiny rl*<*. tin«l the malt, 
jwtlolc riM-^ alvi, wlierra.s in Mitruv'i fieri tltr !cafl«t* 
ri*ennd K-ml forward, while the main jwtlole fall*. It, 
)l arnica the leaflets ri*<* up, tlie two upj*croms l*e|t*c»T« 
braceil by the tw n lower. ( .**.// . Vine*.) The meilixnUrt 
of the<o movenu rits Is explained by I frflrr and otlur* a» 
due to an Incrx*aseil crow th on otic side of the modi in llttc 
t»f the pe* tlole or midrib, followed, nfttra certain IntmM 
of time, by a corresponding prow tit on the opj>o*itr side 
It Is nKa accornpllsfiesl by simple turpr«cence of opj» *ltr 
side*. The utility of the slcef*-mmt im nts Is WlUxnl to 
consist In protection fmtn too great radial Ion. The cause 
or causes of tlir.se mmements (nnd of aunh^gotis innu- 
ments which hate been callesl (fi’unmf slerj»: sit* the 
second quotation) are only im|»crfi*etly known, but they 
are undoubtedly largely due to »en«lthenesa to xariatlotts 
in tlie intensity of light. See iii/rfifnynVm. 

Those movements which are brought nl*out by change* 
in the amount of light constitute what are known as the 
“sleep” and “waking" of plants. Betsey, Botany, p, lfw. 

Iltcre is another cla«s of movements, dependent on the 
nction of light. . . . We refer to the movements of leaves 
nnd cotyledons which when moderately Illuminated are 
dlnhcllotmpic, but which change their position* nnd pre- 
sent their edges to the light w hen the sun shines brightly 
on them. These movements have sometimes l*een called 
diurnal sleep. Iktnrin, Movement in Plants, p. 445. 

On Bleep t, asleep. See asleep. 

For David, after lie had served Ids own generation by the 
will of God, fell on slerj», am! was laid unto Ids fathers. 

Acts xlll. Wk 

They went in to hi* chamber to ravsc bint, attd commtng 
to Ids beds side, found him fast on ileepe. 

Gascoigne, Works, p. 221. 

sleep-at-noon (slC'p'nt-niiu'), ». A plant, wuno 
ns ijo-to-bal-at-noon, 

sleep-drunk (slop'drungk), a. Being in tlio eon- 
clition of n person who lias slopt heavily, anil 
when half-awake is confused or excited. 
sleeper 1 (slo'pf r), 11 . [<_M12. sterner, elcjirr, 

eleparc, sltrpcrc, < AS. shrpcrc (= 1). slaprr = 
MLG. slttjicr = MIIG. slti/eerc, .‘■Idler, G. sclnilii - 
fer), < slapan, sleep: see' sleep, r.j 1. One who 
sleeps: as, a soimil slrcjier . — 2t. A drone, or lazy 
person; a sluggard. 

To ben a vermy sleeper, ty, for ahaine. 

Chaucer, Nan's Priest's Tale, 1. 71. 

3f. A dormant or inoperative tiling; something 
that is in aheyanco or is Intent. 

Let penal laws, if tliev have been ‘lerj.-rs of tone, or It 
tlicy be crown unfit for the present time, ho by tvlso Jailaes 
coafinod In tlio execution, llacon, Judicature (cil. lSt)7). 
4. An animal that lies dormant in winter or 
summer, ns the bear, tho marmot, certain inol- 
lusks, etc. Sco sleep, ti., 4. — 5. Figuratively, 
a dead person. 

Graves nt my command 

Have waked their rtcepcrs. 

Shale., Tempest, v. 1. I'.'. 

6. jil. Grains of barley that do not vegetato 
in malting. Jfalliiccll. [Prov. Lug.] — 7. A 
railway sleoning-cnr. [Colloq., TJ. S.] — 8. In 
eiu'il. : (a) Too dormouse, Mijnxus arrllannriiis. 
(i) Tito sleeper-shark, Somnlositx microccphn- 
hts, and some related species, ns ( < hujhjnms- 
Inma cirratum. ( r) A gobioid fish of tlie genus 
Phili/puus, lilcolris, or Dormitator, as I). linen- 
Ins or 7>. mnciilaliis. See lCb olrisliniv. 
sleeper- (sle'per), ». [E. dial, also sinner; per- 
haps < Norw. slriji, a smooth piece of timber for 
dragging anything over, esp. used of pieces of 
timber employed for tlie foundation of a road: 
seo sin pc, slab L But tlio word is generally re- 
garded ns a particular use of sleeper 1 ; ef. dor- 
mant, it.] 1. A stump of n tree cut off short 
and left in the ground. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. A 
beam of w ood or tho liko placed on the ground 
ns a support for something, (a) In car p., a piece 
of timber on which are laid the ground-joists of a floor; a 
beam on or near the ground, or on a low cro*t«-wnll ( for 
the support of some superstructure. (5) In mil it. engin., 
one of tlie small Joists of wood which form the foundation 
for a battery platform, (c) A piece of wood, metal, nr 
other material upon which the rails or the rail-chairs of a 
railway rest, nnu to which they are fastened. Wood of 
durable varieties Is far more extensively used for this pur- 
pose than any other material : but stone, toughened glass, 
ami iron have also been used, the last to a considerable 
extent. In some instances the sleepers are laid longitu- 
dinally with the rails, nnd bound together by cross-ties. 
Tlds system is In use on some important Tnropenn rail- 
ways, anil generallv rm elevated railways nnd street rail- 
ways, both in the United Stntes and cist where; but the 
mud common method Is to lay the sleepers at right angles 
to the rails, nnd about 2 feet from center to center, except 
when thev support points and angle-bars, when they arc 
pi a ceil 1 foot r> inches from center to center. They are 
thus made to act both as sleepers and as cm«*-tle*. Such 
sleepers are lti the United States also called raiheaydies 
or simply ties. See cut tinder rail-chair. 
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3. Inship-buildijjg, a thick piece of timber placed 
longitudinally in a ship’s hold, opposite the 
several scarfs of the timbers, for strengthening 
the boys and stem-frame : a piece of long com- 
pass-timber fayed and bolted diagonally upon 
the transoms. — 4. In glass-making, one of the 
larjre iron bars crossing the smaller ones, which 
hinder the passage of coals, but leave room for 
the a=hes. — 5. In weaving, the upper part of 
thp leddlc of a draw-loom, through which the 
T lire a d s pass. !•'. II. Kn igh t. 
sleeper-snark (sle'per-shiirk), «. A scymnoid 
shark, especially of the genus Somniosits , as S. 
micro* r jtlttiht-' ; a sleeper. 
sleepfnlMfp'tulbff. [< sleep + ->?.] Strongly 
inclined to “lepp: sleep}’. [Rare.] 
sleepfulness ^iep'ful-nes), n. Strong inclina- 
tion to vlcop. [Rare.] 

sleepily tVn-'j)i-Ub adv. In a sleepy manner. 

(a i l/rntnsjj, or ns if not quite awake. (6) Languidly; 
Jazili. 

To pn on safely and sleepily in the easy ways of ancient 
mi ‘•takings Sir IF'. Raleigh. 

sleepiness (sle'pi-nes), n. Sleepy character or 
htatr*. (a) Inclination to Bleep; drowsiness. 
Watchfulness precedes too gTeat sleejnnct*. Arbuthvot. 
When once sleepiness has commenced, it increases, be- 
cause, in proportion as the nervous centres fail in their 
discharge®, the heart, losing part of its stimulus, begins 
to flag, amt . . . the flagging of the heart lends to a greater 
inertness of the nerve-centres, which re-acts as before. 

//. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 37. 
(?') Languor; laziness, (c) Same ns lotting. 

sleeping (sle'piug), it. [< ME. sloping; verbal 
n. of sleep, r.] 1. The taking of rest in sleep; 

sleep: the state of one who sleeps; hence, lack 
of vigilance ; remlssness. 

Full uaillnnt and wurthy were tliys men tho, 

Which noght no went to sompnolcnt tieping, 

Put rnyghtyly and pusantly were waking. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 5503. 
2. Inopcrativeness; dormant state or condi- 
tion; abeyance. 

You ever 

Have w ish’d the deeping of this business. 

Shale., Hen. VIII., ii. 4. 103. 
Sleeping of process, In Scots lair, the state of a process 
in the outer hou*c of the Court of Session In which no 
judicial order or Interlocutor has been pronounced for a 
year and a day. 

sleeping-bag (sUV ping-bag), n. A bag of skin 
or iur into which explorers in frozen regions 
creep, feet foremost, when preparing for sleep. 

The rocky floor was covered with caBt-ofl clothes, and 
among them were huddled together tho sleeping -bags in 
which the party had spent most of their time during the 
last few months. 

Schley and Soley, Rescue of Grcely, p. 223. 
sleeping-car (sle'ping-kar), n. A railway-car 
fitted with berths in which beds may be made 
up for passengers to sleep in. [U. S. and Can- 
ada.] 

sleeping-carriage (sle'ping-kar'nj), ». Same 
as sUrpintf-car, [Eng.] 

sleeping-draught (sic* 'ping-draft), v. A drink 
given to induco sleep. 

sleeping-dropsy (nlc 'ping-drop 'si), n. Same 
ns luaro lethargy (which see, under lethargy 1). 
sleeplnglyt (sld'ping-li), adv. Sleepily. 

To Jog sleepingbj through the world In a dumpish, incl- 
ancholly j>o«turc cannot properly ho Bald to live. 

Kennet. tr. of Era«muR’s Braise of Folly, p. 23. (Danes.) 

sleeping-room (slo'ping-rcim), u. A bedroom, 
sleeping-sickness (sIG'ping-sik'nes), n. Same 
as negro lethargy (which see, under lethargy 1). 
sleeping-table (slo'ping-ta'bl). n. In mining, 
nearly the same ns framing-table. [Little used 
in English except as a translation of the French 
table dorm ante.) 

sleepisht (slG'pisli), a. [< sleep + -ishl.) Dis- 
posed to sleep; sleepy; lacking vigilance. 

Your sleepisft and more than slcejnsh security. 

Ford. {Imp. Diet.) 

sleepless (slep'les), a. [< ME. shplcs, < AS. 

*slicphds (in deriv. slic picas t, sleeplessness) (= 
D. slapchos = MLG. si a pci Os = OHG. MUG. 
sldjlos, sldfrlos, G. schlajtos); < slicp, sleop, + 
-leas, E. -less.) 1. Being without sleep; wake- 
ful. 

A crown, 

Golden In show, Is but a wreath of thorns, 

Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and sleepiest nights. 

Milton, P. It., 11. 400. 
While pensive poets painful vigils keep, 

Steeple* s themselves to give their readers sleep, 

rope, Dunclad, I. 04. 

2. Constantly watchful; vigilant: as, the sleep- 
less eye of justice. — 3. Restless; continually 
disturbed or agitated. 

Biscay’s sleepless bay. Byron, Clilldo Harold, L 14. 


I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous boy, 

The sleepless soul that perished in his pride. 
Wordsworth, Resolution and Independence, st. 7. 

sleeplessly (slep'les-li), adv. In a sleepless 
manner. 

sleeplessness (slep'les-nes), n. Lack or depri- 
vation of sleep ; inability to sleep ; morbid 
wakefulness, technically called insomnia. 

Sleeplessness is both a symptom and an immediate cause 
of cerebral disorder. Huxley and Yoamans, Physiol., §502. 

sleep-sickf (slop ' sik), a. Excessively fond of 
sleep. [Rare.] 

Fond Epicure, thou rather slept’st thy self. 

When thou didst forge thee such a sleep-sick Elf 
For life's pure Fouut. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 7. 

sleep-waker (slop'wa'ker), n. A somnambu- 
list; one who thinks or acts in a trance. [Re- 
cent.] 

Wliat, then, arc the main modifications of ordinary wak- 
ing consciousness, which spontaneous sleep-wakers (to uso 
a term of convenient vagueness) have been observed to 
present? Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, I. 285. 

sleep-waking (slep 'walking), n. Tho state of 
franco; somnambulism; the hypnotic state. 
[Recent.] 

Did any one strike or hurt me In any part of tho body 
when Anna M. was in sleep-waking, she immediately car- 
ried her hand to a corresponding part of her own person. 

Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, II. 20. 

sleep-walker (slop'wa'kcr), n. A somnambu- 
list. 

sleep-walking (slep'wa 'king), n. Somnambu- 
lism. 

sleepwortf (slep'wGrt), n. A species of lettuce, 
lactuca virosa, so called from its narcotic prop- 
erty. See lactucarium. 

sleepy (slo'pi), a. [< ME. slept, < AS. * sliepig 
(= OHG. shifag , MHG. sldfcc ; cf. slapcrig, 
G. schld/erig, schliifrig ), sleepy, < slap, sloop: 
bcqsIccj), a.] If. Overcome with sleep; sleep- 
ing. 

Go . . . smear 

The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Shak., Macbeth, il. 2. 60. 
The heavy nodding Trees all languished, 

And cv'ry sleepy bough hung down its head. 

J. Rcaumont, Psyche, 11. 102. 

2. Inclined to sleop; drowsy. 

He laugh'd, and I, tho' sleepy, . . . 

. . . prick’d my cars. 

Tennyson, Tlio Epic. 

3. Languid; dull; inactive; sluggish. 

The mildness of your sleepy thoughts. 

Shak., Rich. III., III. 7. 123. 
ncr liouse 

Bcspake a sleepy hand of negligence. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, I. 
4f. Tending to induce sleop; sleep-producing; 
soporific. 

His slepy verdo In bond he [Mcrcuryl bar uprlghtc. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 529. 
Wc will give you sleepy drinks. Shak., W. T., 1. 1. 15. 
5. Decaying internally : said of fruit. Seo blct, 
v. i. — Sleepy catch-fly. See catch-fly . — Sleepy duck, 
tlic ruddy duck, Erismalura rubida: also called sleepyhead, 
slrcpy cool, sleepy brother. [Atlnntlc coast, U. S.] 

sleepyhead (sle'pi-licd), n. 1. An idle, lazy 
person. [Colloq.] — 2. Tho sleepy dnek. 
sleepy-seeds (slo'pi-sudz), n. pi. Tho mucous 
secretion o£ tho conjunctiva, or tho sebaceous 
matter of the Moibotninn follicles, dried in 
flakes or littlo masses at tho edges or comers 
of the oyelids during sleep, [A familiar or nur- 
sery word.] 

sleert, a. A Middle English fonn of slayer. 
sleet 1 (slot), n. [< ME. sled, side, slot; ( a ) per- 
haps < AS.* stale, 'style = OS. "stole = I ). dote — 
MLG. stolen, LG. stole = MITG. sloe, G. schlossc, 
hail ; or (ti) < Norw. slcttii, sleet, < sldta, slap, 
fling (seo slat 1 , shite 1 ); (c) not related to Icel. 
sty (liln, Pan. stint, sleet.] Ilnil or snow min- 
gled with rain, usually in fine particles, and 
frequently driven by tho wind, a full of sleet Is 
duo to one or more Inversions In tho normal decrease of 
temperature with Increase ol altitude, ns, for exnmplc, 
when line raln-drops falling frotn an air-current whose 
temperature Is 32* I - , or over freezo In traversing colder 
air-strata near tho earth's Burfnce. 

The hlttrc frostes with tho sleet and rcyn 
Destroyed hath the crone in every yard. 

Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, ]. 522. 
They . . . shot 

Sharp elect of arrowy showers against tho face 
Of their pursuers. Milton, 1’. It., Hi. 321. 

February hlcnk 

Smites with his sleet tho traveller's cheek. 

Ilryanl, Song Sparrow. 

sleet 1 (slet), v. i. [< sled 1 , «.] To rain and snow 
or hail at tho same time. 


sleet 2 (slot), ti. [Origin obscure.] In gun., that 
part of a mortar which passes from the cham- 
ber to the trunnions for strengthening the 
chamber. 

sleet-bush (slet'busk), n. A mtaceous shrub, 
Colconcma album, of the Gape of Good Hope. 
It is a handsome low evergreen with white 
flowers. 

sleetcht, «. See sleech. 

sleetiness (sle'ti-nes), n. The state of being 
sleety. 

sleet-sguash (slet'skwosli), it. A wetting 
shower of sleet. [Scotch.] 

But, in the midst of all this misery, tho Wellington Arms 
is by no means an uncomfortable howf in a sleet-squash. 

Nodes Ambrosiaiue, Feb., 1832. 

sleety (slo'ti), a. [< sleet 1 + -y 1 .] Consisting 
of sleet; characterized by sleet. 


The sleety storm returning still, 

The morning hoar, and evening chill. 

T. Warton, Odes, x. 

sleeve 1 (slev), n. [< ME. sleeve, sieve, slefc (pi. 
slcfcs, slcvcn), < AS. slefc, slef, slyfe, slyf = MD. 
sieve, a sleeve (Cf. MD. sloove, veil, skin, the 
turning np of a thing, D. sloof, an apron ; MHG. 
slouf, a garment, also a handle, MLG. slu, LG. 
slu, sluice = MHG. sloufc, G. schlaubc, schlauf, 
a husk, shell); prob. lit. ‘that into which the 
arm slips’ (cf . slip 1 , a garment, slop 2 , a garment, 
and slipper 2 j 
a light shoo, 
from the same 
ult. source, and 
so named for tho 
same reason), < 

AS. slitpan, slip: 
sco slip 1 . For the 
change olp to/, 
cf. shafts, as ro- 
lutod to shape.'] 

1. That part of 
a garment which 
forms a covering 
for tho nrm: as, 
the sleeve of a 
coat or a gown. 

At different times 
during the middle 
nges extraordinarily 
long, pendent Blecvcs 
wero In use, some- 
times reaching tho 
ground, and at oth- 
er times a mere hand 
or strip of stuff, sin- 
gle or double, hung 
from the arm, and 
was generally called a hanging sleeve, although the actual 
sleevo was independent of It. Japanese ceremonial cos- 



Slecvcs, long and hanging, nth century. 
From VioMet-le-Duc’s " Diet, do Mobilier 
Van^is.*') 



Sleeve worn as a favor at knight’s left shoulder. 
(From Viollet-le-Duc’s “Diet, du Mobilier fran^ais.”) 


tumc nlso has sleeves of remarkable length and width, the 
nrm being generally passed through a hole in the side of 
the Blecve. 

Than cell of us toko other by the sleuc 
Ami fortli with all, ns we should lake our leue. 

Chaucer, Assembly of Ladies. 

Thy gown was of the grnssio green, 

Thy sleeves of satten hanging by. 

Grecnslccves (Child’s Ballads, IV. 242). 

TJio Gentlemen (Gentlemen must pardon me tho abas- 
ing of the name), to beo distinguished from tho rest, wearo 
a Jacket of blew cotton with widcs?m/c£. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. G41. 
2. In mcch ., a tube into which a rod or another 
tube is inserted, if small, it is often called a thimble; 
when fixed and serving merely to strengthen the object 
which It Incloses, It is called a reinforce. In moat of its 
applications, however, the two parts have more or less 
relative circular or longitudinal motion. E. II. Knight.— 
Gigot sleeve. Hntno ns leg-of-mutton sleeve.— Hippocra- 
tes'S sleevo, a name among old chemists for n strainer 
made of ilnnnol or of similar material in tho form of along 
hag.— Lawn Bleeves. Sco lawn?.— Leg-of-mutton 
Sleeve, a full and looao alcove, tight at tho armhole and 
wrist, ns of a woman’s dress: n fashion of tho early part 
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of the nineteenth century.— Mandarin sleeve. See man- 
darin.— Ridged sleeve. See ridge— To hang or pin 
(anything) upon the sleeve, to make (anything) depen- 
dent. 

It is not for a man which doth know, or should know, 
what orders, and what peaceable government requireth, 
to ask why we should hang our judgement upon the 
church’s sleeve , and why in matters of orders more than in 
matters of doctrine. Hooker, Eecles. Polity. 

To hang upon one's sleeve, to be dependent upon one. 
— To have In one’s sleeve, to have in hand ready for a 
vacancy or emergency ; be provided with or have ready to 
present as occasion demands. [The sleeve was formerly 
used as a pocket, as it still is in China, Japan, etc.] 

The better to winne his purposes & good aduantages, as 
now & then to haue a Journey or sicknesse in his sleeue, 
thereby to shake of other importunities of greater conse- 
quence. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 251. 

To laugh in one’s sleeve. See laugh.— To wear one’s 
heart upon one’s sleeve. See heart. 
sleeve 1 (slev), v. t. ; pret. and pp. sleeved , ppr. 
sleeving. [< ME. sloven ; < sleeve 1 , «.] 1. To 
furnish with a sleeve or with sleeves ; make 
with sleeves. Prompt. Parv., p. 459. — 2. To 
put in a sleeve or sleeves. 
sleeve 2 , n. and v. See sleave. 
sleeve-axle (slev^k-^sl), n. A hollow axle which 
runs upon a shaft. E. H. Knight. 
sleeve-board (slev'bord), n. The board used 
by tailors in pressing sleeves. 

There's a celebrated fight in that [ballet] between the 
tailor with his sleeve-board and goose and the cobbler 
with his clam and awl. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, III. 14G. 


sleezy, a. See sleazy. 
sleght, a. A Middle English form of sly. 
sleghtf. An old spelling of slight 1 , sleight 2 . 
sleidedt, a. [Origin obscure; usually referred 
to slcy, 5?ny 2 .] Unwoven ; untwisted, as silk. 
For certaine in our storie, she 
Would euer with Marina be. 

Beet when they weaude the sleded silke, 

With fingers long, small, white as milke. 

Shak., Pericles, iv., Prol., 1. 21 (original spelling). 

sleigh 1 (sla), n. [A bad spelling, conformed to 
iccigh, of what should rather have been spelled 
*slay or < ME. scleyc, < OF. *csclcic, < MD. 
slede, D. slede , contr. slec (= Norw. slede ), a 
sled : see sled 1 , of which sleigh is thus a doub- 
let.] 1. A vehicle, mounted on runners, for 



Single-horse Sleigh or Cutter. 

a, runners; b, shoes; c. shafts or thills; tf, braces; e, body;/; cush- 
ioned seat ; dash-board ; h, raves. 

transporting persons on the snow or ice ; a 
sled. 


sleeve-button (slev'but^n), n. A button used 
to fasten a sleeve ; in modern costume, a button 
or stud, usually large and decorative, to hold 
together the two sides of the wristband or cuff ; 
by extension, a sleeve-link. 

sleeve-coupling (slev'kup'riing), n. See coup- 
ling. 

sleeved (slevd), a. Having sleeves: especially 
noting a garment.— sleeved waistcoat, a body-gar- 
ment resembling a waistcoat, but with long sleeves, usual- 
ly of a different material from the front of the garment, 
and intended to cover the shirt-sleeves when the coat is 
removed. This garment is worn in Europe by hostlers, 
bootblacks, porters, and the like. Also slceve-icaistcoat. 

sleeve-fish (slev'fish), n. The pen-fish, cala- 
mary, or squid. See calamary and Loligo. 

sleeve-handt (slev'liand), n. The part of the 
sleeve next the hand; also, the wristband or 
cuff. 

You would think a smock were a shc-angel, he so chants 
to the sleeve-hand and the work about the square on ’t. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 211. 

sleeve-knot (slev'not), n. A knot or how of 
ribbon attached to the sleeve. Compare shoul- 
der-knot. 

sleeveless (slev'les), a. [< ME. slcvcles, < AS. 
slefleas, sleeveless, < slef, sleeve, + -leas = E. 
-tess.] 1. Having no sleeves; without sleeves: 
noting a garment. 

We give you leave to converse with sleeveless gowns and 
threadbare cassocks. Randolph, Hey tor Honesty, ii. 4. 


Than most tliei let carye here Yitaylle upon the Yse, 
with Carres that have no Wheeles, that tliei clepen 
Sclcycs. Mandcville, Travels, p. 130. 

\ T ou hear the merry tinkle of the little bells which an- 
nounce tire speeding sleigh. Eclec. Rev. (Imp. Did.) 

2. A form of drag-carriage for the transport of 
artillery in countries where much snow falls ; 
also, the carnage on which heavy guns aro 
moved when in store, by means of rollers placed 
underneath the carriage and worked by hand- 
spikes. — 3. The slender fore part of the lower 
jaw of a whale, containing the teeth: same as 
coach, 5. Seoptri! 1 , 12. 

sleigh 1 (sla), v. i. [< sleight, „.] To drive or 
take the air in a sleigh. 
sleigh 2 t, «. A Middle English form of sly. 
sleigh-bell (sla'bel), n. A hell, commonly con- 
sisting of a hollow hall of metal having a slit 
or oblong liolo in tko exterior, and containing 
a solid pellet of metal which causes a ringing 
sound when the hall is agitated. Compare gre- 
lot and hawk'-bcll. Such bells are used especially to 
give notice of the approach of a sleigh, being attached 
usually to the harness of the horse.— Sleigh-beU duck, 
the American black scoter. See cut under Qtdemia. G. 
Trumbull, 1833. [Rnngeley Lakes, Maine.) 
sleigher (sla'fer), n. One who rides or travels 
in a sleigh. 

The sleigher can usually find his way without difficulty 
in the night, unless a violent snowstorm is in progress. 

Elect. Rev. (Amer.), XI. xxii. 8. 


2. Imperfect; inadequate; fruitless; unprofit- 
able ; bootless. [The original turn of thought in tills 
use of sleeveless is uncertain. The use remains only in the 
phrase a sleeveless errand, where the connection of the ad- 
jective with sleeveless in def. 1 is no longer recognized.] 
Neither faine for thy selfe any sleeuelesse excuse, where- 
by thou maist tarrye. Lyly, Euphucs, Anat. of Wit, p. 114. 
A sleeveless errand. Shak., T. and C., v. 4. 9. 

[He] will walk seven or eight times n-day through the 
street where she dwells, and make sleeveless errands to 
see her. Burton, Anat of Mel,, p. 499. 

Sleeve-link (slev'lingk),?!. Two buttons, plates, 
or bars united by a link or short chain, and 
serving to hold together the two edges of the 
cuff or wristband : a common adjunct of men’s 
dress in the nineteenth century. Compare 
sleeve-button. 

sleeve-nut (slev'nut), n. A double nut which 
has right-hand 
and left-hand 
threads for 
attaching the 
joint-ends of 
rods or tubes; 
a union. E. H. 

Knight. 

sleeve -waist- 



Sleeve-nut. 

# a, <i\ Tods or pipes to be joined, a having a 
right-hand screw and a' a left-hand screw, to 
which screws the right and left sleeve-nut b 
is fitted. 


coat (slev , wast ,/ kdt), n. Same as sleeved waist- 
coat (which see, under sleeved). 

At intervals, these street- sellers dispose of a sleeve- 
icaistcoat at from 4s. (id. to Gs. 

31 ay hew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 435. 

sleeve-weight (slev'wat), n. A metal weight 
of such shape as to he easily adjusted to the 
edge or bottom of long, hanging sleeves, used 
to keep them smooth during wear. 


sleighing (sla'ing), n. [Verbal n. of sleight, v f] 

1. The act of riding in a sleigh. 

Certainly no physical delight can harvest so many last- 
ing impressions of color and form and beautiful grouping 
as sleighing through the winter woods. 

Scribner’s Mag., IV. G49. 

2. Tbe state of the snow 'which admits of run- 
ning sleighs : as, .the sleighing was bad. 

sleighlyt, adv. A Middle English form of slyly. 
Chance )\ 

sleigh-ride (sla'rid), n. A ride in a sleigh. — 
Nantucket sleigh-ride, the towing of a whale-boat by 
the whale. Macy; Davis. 

sleight (slit), n. [Early mod. E. also slight, 
slcyghtc; < ME. sleight, sleighte , sleigte, slegliie, 
sleht , slcigthc, slc^thc, slehthe, slcy the, sleitlie, 
slithc, slythc, < Ieel. slzegdh (for *slocgdh), sly- 
ness, cunning (= Sw. slojd, dexterity, mechan- 
ical art, esp. wood-carving, > E. sloid ), < slzegr 
(for *slccgr), sly, = Sw. slog, dexterous, expert, 
etc. : see sly. Cf. height and high.'] If. Cun- 
ning; craft; subtlety. 

It is ful hard to lialten unespied 
Bifor a crepul, for he can the craft; 

Youre fader is in sleighte as Argus-eyed. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1459. 

Nowe sen thy fadir may the fende be sotill sleghte. 

York Plays, p. 1S1. 

By this crafty deuise he thought to haue . . . taken, 
eytherby sleyghtc ov force, as many of owre men as myght 
haue redeemed hym. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 81). 

This is your doing, but, for all your sleight, 
lie crosse you if my purpose hit aright. 

Heywood, Fair Maid of the Exchange (Works, 1874, II. 70). 

2. Skill; dexterity; cleverness. 


For the pissemyres wolde assaylen hem ami devonren 
hem anon ; so that no man may gete of that gold but lie 
grete sleighte. Man deville. Travels, p. 301. 

Tims may ye seen that wisdom ne richesse, 

Beaute ne sleighte, strengtlie ne liardynesse, 

Ne may with Venus liolde charapaxtye. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1090. 

As Ulysses and stout Diomede 

With sleight and manhood stole to Rhesus’ tents, 

And brought from thence the Thracian fatal steeds. 

»S/iaA\, 3 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 20. 

3. Art; contrivance; trick; stratagem; artful 
feat. 

Lo whiche sleightes and subtilitees 

In vommen hen ! 

Chaucer, Prol. to Squire’s Tale, 1. 3. 

Hegoeth about by his sleights and subtile means to frus- 
trate the same. Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 

He learns sharp-witted logic to confute 
With quick distinctions, sleights of sophistry. 

Ford, Fame’s Memorial. 

You see he [a trout] lies still, and the sleight is to land 
him. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 7G. 

4. A feat or trick so skilfully or dexterously 
performed as to deceive the beholder; a feat 
of magic ; a trick of legerdemain. 

As lookers-on feel most delight 
That least perceive a juggler’s sleight. 

S. Butler, Hudibrns, II. iii. 4. 

The Juggler . . . showeth sleights, out of a Purse. 

Hoole, tr. of Comenius’s Visible World, p. 18G. 
Sleight Of hand, the tricks of the juggler; juggler}'; 
legerdemain ; prestidigitation : also used attributively. 

Will ye see any feats of activity, 

Some sleight-of-hand, legerdemain? 

Fletcher, Beggar’s Bush, iii. 1. 

A good sleight-of-hand performer can deceive the most 
watchful persons by mechanical contrivances that nobody 
* anticipates or suspects. The Xation, XLVIII. 29(5. 

sleight-] (slit), a. [Irreg. < sleight-, n., appar. 
suggested by slight 1 , n.] Deceitful; artful. 

Spells . . . 

Of power to cheat the eye with sleight illusion. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 155 (MS. Trin. Coll. Camb.). ( Bichardson .) 

sleightfult (slit'fiil), a. [(.sleight 1 + -fid.] Cun- 
ning; crafty; artful; skilful. Also slightful. 
Wilde beasts forsooke their dens on woody hils, 

And sleightful otters left the purling rils. 

IT. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, ii. 4. 

sleightilyt (sli'ti-li), adv. Craftily, 
sleightyt (sli'ti), a. [< ME. slcyghty; < sleight" 
+ - 1 / 1 .] 1. Cunning; crafty; tricky; artful; sly. 
When that gander grasythe on the grene, 

The sleyghty fox dothe hys In ode beliolde. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. S3. 

2. Dexterous; skilful; expert; clever. 

I shall learn thee to know Christ’s plain and true mira- 
cles from the vieighty juggling of these crafty conveyers. 
TyndaIc,Ans . to SirT. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 202. 

Mens deyghlyc iugling it counterfeit crafts. 

Bp. Gardiner, True Obedience (trans.), fol. 6. 
slelyt, adv. A Middle English form of slyly. 
slent, V. t. A Middle English form of slay 1. 
slender (slen'dfer), a. [< ME. slender, siendir, 
slendyr, slcndrc, sclender, sclcndrc, sklendrc, < OF. 
csclcndrc, < MD. slimier, slender, thin; proh. orig. 
‘trailing,’ akin to MD. slinder, a water-snake, 
LG. slender, a trailing gown, G. scldendcr, the 
train of a' gown, a sauntering gait; from the 
verb represented by MD. siinderen, creep, = 
LG. slindern, slide on the ice, slendern, > G. 
scldendern, saunter, loiter, lounge, in part a 
freq. form of the simple G. scldenccn, loiter, 
idle about, = Sw. slinta, slide, slip, > ME. slcn- 
ten, slide (see slant and slink 1 ); hut ult. proh. 
a nasalized form of the verb represented by E. 
slide: see slide.] 1. Small in width or diameter 
as compared with the length; slim; thin: as, a 
slender stem or stalk; a slender waist. 

Hire armes longe and sclendre. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 358. 

Concerning his Body, he [Henry IV.] was of middle Stat- 
ure, slender Limbs, but well proportioned. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 165. 

There is a Roman Greek church here, called SaintSophia, 
in which are two rows of slender pillars with Corinthian 
capitals. Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 134. 

2. In cool., gracile; tenuous; attenuated: spe- 
cifically noting various animals and some parts 
of animals. — 3. "Weak; feeble; slight; lacking 
body or strength: as, a slender frame or consti- 
tution; slender hopes; deader comfort. 

Yet are hys argumentes so slender that . . . I feare me 
leaste fewe or none of them (specyallye of the greate 
wyttes) woulde haue been conuerted by Lnctantius. 

11. Eden (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. 10). 

It is ver y slender comfort that relies upon this nice dis- 
tinction. Tillotson. 

4. Meager; small; scant; inadequate: as, slen- 
der means; slender alms. 

The worst is this, . . '. 

You are like to have a thin and slender pittance. 

Shak., T. of the S., iv. 4. 61. 
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IIow best to help the slender store, 
j dw 


I have. . . continued this slender and naked narration slentaildo (slen-tan'do), adv. [It., ppr. of slcn- 
ot ray observations. Coryat, Crudities, I. 198. f arCf ma k e slow J ef. Icntando.] In music, same 

IV ell, come, my kind Guests, I pray you that you would as Jcntando. 
take this little Supper in good Part, though it be but a n a Middle English form of sleep, 

slender one. A’. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, 1. 82. \Xpeis'), « [<'^ ES lit. 

blind.] Tlio mole-rat, Spalax typhlus. See cut 
under mole-rat. 

slept (slopt). Preterit and past participle of 
sleep. 

Sletbag (slet'bag), ». [Dan., lit. ‘level-back’ : 
< slot, plain, level, + bag, back: see slight 1 and 
bach 1 .] Same as nordcapcr. 

Scott, sleuth 1 ], ii. A Middle English form of sloth 1 . 
Sleuth 2 (sloth), n. [< ME. sleuth, slcwtli, sluth, 
sloth, < Icel. sloth, a track or trail as in snow. 
Cf. slots.] A track or trail of man or beast; 
scent. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 


IIow mend the dwellings of the poor. 

Tennyson, To the Iter. F. 3). Maurice. 

5. Moderate; inconsiderable; trivial. 

Hi ore mouglitest thou, for hut a slender price, 
Adrowpon thee with some fat benellce. 

Up. Hall, Satires, II. v. 9. 
A flendt'r degree of patience will enable him to enjoy 
both the humour and the pathos. 

6. Not amply -supplied. 

The goo 1 (Ktorius often deign’d 
To grace my slender table. Phillips . 

7. In pbtniop.f the opposite of broad or open. 
Thus, t and f are blender vowels.— slender col- 
umn. Same on fasciculus gracilis. Sc efasciculus. — Slen- 


Tyne the sleuth men pert him ta. 

Barbour , Bruce (E. E. T. S.), vii. 21. 


"pSng^m 1 ' =ByIL i n,S, ' e ' FwofSujori (ChlhTa Ballad., VI. 120). 

slender-beaked (sleu'der-iiekt), a. Having a sleuth-hound (sloth'hound), it. [Also sluth- 

hound , slothound ; < ME. slcuthhund, slewth- 
hitnd, sluthchund; < sleuth 2 + hound.’] A blood- 


hound. 

Wald vnyd a bow-dmucht, lie auld gcr 
Bath the slcuthhund & the ledar. 

Barbour , Bruce (E. E. T. S.), vii. 20. 
Sleuth-hound thou knowest, and gray, and all the hounds. 

Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 


■uv/iuiy, it. xxutuix, « 

him;, narrow rostrum: as, the slcmlcr-beahci 7 
spider-crab, Stenorhgnelms Icnuirostris. 
slender-billed (slen'der-bild), a. In oniith., 
haring a slender bill; tenuirostral : specifi- 
cally noting many birds — not implying neces- 
sarily that they belong to the old group Tcmti- 
rostres. 

8 lfi?‘Snl 

are arranged in two rows on one sido of a long Blew 1 (slo). Pretent of slay . 
slender racltis, and the spikes in turn aro dis- s } ew ~- A spoiling of slue , slue-, slo itgh . 
posed in a long raceme. There ,.ro 12 species, be- Blew 3 (slo), 11 . [Perhaps a mistaken singular 
longing to warm climates; 3 in the southern United States. 01 SllilCC, assumed to bo ft 
Of the latter L. v\nnonatn is the common species, a hand- A swift tidowny ; tin eddy. 

Borne grass with the panicle sometimes 2 feet long, from gle^er (slo'er),*?!. Seo sitter. 
tlie form of which It Is (Ufo called feather-gram. Slewthf. A Middle Englisli form of sloth 1 , 

slenderly (slen'der-h), atlr. In n slender man- 

cloy 1 !. An obsolcto spelling of shj. 
sley'-’, ii. Seo slay" 


’slid 

4f. A salver, platter, or tray. 

This afternoon, Mr. Harris, the saylcmaker, sent me n 
noble present of two large silver candlesticks and snuff ere, 
and cl slice to keep them upon, which indeed is very hand- 
eome. Pepys, Diary, II. 218. 

slice (slis), v. t . ; pret. and pp. sliced, ppr. slicing. 
[<ME. shjeen; < slice, «.] 1. To cut into slices, 
or relatively broad, thin pieces: as, to slice 
bread, bacon, or an apple.— 2. To remove m 
the form of a slice : sometimes with off or out : 
as, to slice off a piece of something. 

Of bread, shjee out fayre morsels to put into your pottage. 

Babees Book (E. E. X. S.), p. 76. 

Heer ’s a imife, 

To save mine honour, shall slice out my life. 

Ueyu'ood, Woman Killed with Kindness. 

3. To cut; divide. 

Princes and tyrants slice the earth among them. 

Burnet. 

Our sharp bow sliced the blue depths. 

IT. H. Bussell, Diary in India, I. 55. 
iln the following passage the word is used interjectional- 
ly, with no clear meaning. 

Slice, I say 1 pauca, pauca ; slice l that 's my humour. 

' Shah., M. W. of W., i. 1. 134.] 

4. In golf , ; to draw tho face of the club across 
(tlio hall) from right to left in tho act of hitting 
it, the result being that it will travel with a 
curve toward the right. TV. Parle, Jr. 

slice-bar (slis'hiir), n. Same as slice , ,3 (a), 
slice-galley (slis'gal"i), 11 . In printing, a gal- 
ley with a falso bottom, 
in the form of a thin slice 
of wood, which aids the 
removal of tho type from sitce-gaiicy. 


PlUral: Se ° ^ + -«•!.] 


In n slendor man- 
ner or form, (a) Sllmly; slightly. 

I'ashloned so tlnulrrhj, 


vonugundsofalr^ riflKoorg|ght gi^et. „ A Middle English form of sleight, 
ilrtut.rltl tnailn man. with a distinct- Slibhert (sllb'ir),. «•.. A_vnnant of gUpjtcA. . 


lie was a youngish, slenderly made man, with a distinct- SllDDerf 
ly good hearing. The Cent ury, XXXI. 00. SllCCuGt, w 

( b ) Scantily ; mcagcrly ; poorly ; Blightly, 

Shall I rewarded be so dmderly 
For my nllcctlon, most unkind of men? 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, L 2. 

We arc slenderly furnished with anecdotes of these men. 

Emerson, Eloquence. 

(ct) Slightingly; carelessly. 

Their factors . . . look very slenderly to the Impotent’ 
and miserable creatures committed to their charge. 

Harman, Caveat for Cursctors, p. 4C. 

Captalnc Smith did Intrcat and mouo them to put in 


A Middle English form o fslccch. 


One who 

or that wliicli slices. Specifically — (a) In gem-cut- 
ting, same as slitting-mill, 2.^ (6) Same as slice, 3(c). 
slicing-machine (sli'sing-mft-slien"), n. In 
ccram.j a form of pug-mill with an upright axis 
revolving in a cylinder. Knives are fixed to the 
walls of the cylinder, and others aro carried by the axis 
and revolvo between those of the cylinder^ Tho blades 
arc Bet spirally, and forco the clay, which is masticated 
during Its progress through the machine, to pass out of an 
aperture at the bottom. 


slice (stis), n. [Early mod. E. also slisc, sclicc, s iJ ck i ( s iik), a w„ V, and adv. See sleek, 
sclisc, sklise; < Mil. slice, shjee , sclicc, schjcc, s Ji c ^2 (slik), n. [— F. schlich , < G-. schlich = 
skltjcc , schjsc , < OF. csclicc ( 'Walloon skliee), a slick, pounded and washed oro; cf. EG. 
shiver, splinter, broken pioco of wood, < cscliccr, s j ic j. dirfc lmK i IQ i ro • D. slijk, G. schlick, MHG. 
escliricr, csclichicr , slice, slit, < OHG. slizan, — - - ^ 

*rrrn n ol if — 


practice his old oiler, seeing now It was time to vbc both 
it and him, how slenderly heretofore both hnd beene re- 
garded. Quoted in Cajd. John Smith’s Works, II. 70. 

slenderness (slen'd&r-nes), ??. Slender char- 
acter, quality, or condition, (a) Slimness ; thin- 
ness; fineness :*as, the slenderness of a hair. (5) Slight- 
ness ; fecblcnes" : as, the slenderness of one’s hopes, (c) 
Spareneas; smallness; incagerncss; inadequacy: ns, slen- 
derness of income or supply. 

slender-rayed (slen'thjr-rad), a. Having slen- 
der ra^*8, as a fish or its fins. Tho Chiridic are 
sometimes called slender-rayed blonnies. 
slender-tongned(filen'dfcr-tungd), a. In hcrjict., 
leptoglossate. 

slent 1 ! (slent), v. [Also dinl. (Sc .)sclcnt, sklent , 
8klint,<, ME. slrntrn, slope, glide, < Sw. dial. 
slcnta, sltinta, a secondary form of slintn y»ret. 
slant, pp. sluntit), slide, sup : boo slant] I. in- 
traiut. 1. To slant; slopo; glance; glint. 

Of drawin Bwerdls tclcntyng to and fra. 

Gavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. 220. 
Shoot your arrows at me till your quiver be empty, but 
glance not the least finding Insinuation at his majesty. 

Fttller , Truth Maintained, p. 19. (Latham.) 

2. To jest; handy jokes. 

One Troteus, a pleasannt-conceltcd man, and that could 
slent finely. North, tr. of 1’lutarcli, 744 II. (Narcs.) 

TT , irons. To cause to turn aslant or aside ; 
ward oft; parry, 

slent 1 ! (slent), ii. [< slent 1 , r.] A jost or witti- 
cism. 

And when Cleopatra found Antonlus’ Jcasts nnd fields 
to be but pros sc. 

North, tr. of I'lutarch (1579), 082 B. (Narcs.) 
slent 2 (slent), v. t. [Ferliaps a nasalized form 
of tfif; or else another use of slent 1 .] Torcud; 
cleavo. JJall i well, [l’rov. Eng.] 

If one do well observe the quality of the cliffs on both 
Bhores [of Englaml and Franco], IiIb eyes will Judge that 
they were but one homogcneal piece of earth at first, and 
that they were rlentcd and shivered asunder by some act 
of violence, aB the impetuous waves of the sen. 

IIoiccll, Letters, Iv. 10. 


slich, grease, mire : see slccch, slick 1 .] In metal., 
oro in a state of fine subdivision: as sometimes 
used, nearly synonymous with slimes. The term 
js rarely employed, except in hooks describing German 
processes of smelting, nnd then ns the equivalent of the 
German schlich, nnd often In that spelling, 
slick-chisel (slik , chiz' r el), n. A wide-bitted 
chisel used to pare tho sides of mortises and 
tenons. 

slicken (slik'n), a. [< slick 1 + -e?i 3 .] Same 
as sleek. [Prov. Eng.] 

I V. M. Baker , New Timothy, p. 128. s U c kensided (slik'n-sFdod), a. [< slicken sidc-s 
2f. A shivor; a splinter. + -cd 2 .] In mining, having slickensidcs; char- 

Thcy broken spores to sdyccs. acterized by slickensides. 

King Alisaunder, 1. 3833. (Skcat.) Grey Incolierent clay, slickcnsidcd, and with many rhi- 
3. Something tbin nnd broad. Specifically — (a) A comes nml roots of ] , r] tE _ 105 

long.handlcd Instrument used for rcmoi Inc clinkers nnd Pauion, Geol. Hist. Hants, p. 105. 

the Uko between furnace-bars. Alto called dice-bar. (b) nliokensides (slik'n-sitlz), «. pi. [< slichcn + 
■ * pa> '"«i V}. of .1*1.] Bi mining, polished nnd 


sclizati, aUTG. sltzcn, G. schlcissrn , slice, slit, = 
AS. sliian, > E. slil 1 : seo slit 1 . Cf. slash*, slat 3 , 
slate l, from the same sourco.] 1. A thin broad 
pieco cut off from something: ns, a slice of bread 
or of bacon: often used figuratively. 

\Vc do acknowledge you a careful curate, 

And one that seldom troubles us with sermons; 

A short slice of a reading serves us, sir. 

Fletcher, Spanish Gurnto, ill. 2. 

She cuts cake in rapid succession of slices. 


for spreading plasters or for similar purposes. 

Slycc, Instrument, spntn, spatula. Prompt. Parv., p.459. 

The workman with his dice then spreads tho charge 
over tho bed. so ns to thoroughly expose even' portion to 
the action of tho llnmcs, and shuts clown the door. 

Spans’ Encyc. Manuf., I. 291. 
(c) In printing: (1) A small Bpadc-ahapcd Iron tool with 
which printing-ink Is taken out of a tub and conveyed to 
nn ink-trough or -fountain. (2) Tho slid- 
ing bottom of a slice-galley, (d) A bar 
used by whalers to strip fish with, (r) A 
tnpcrJng piece of plank driven between 
the timbers of a ship before plnnklng. 

A Iso called slice r. (/) A wedge driven un- 
der the keel of a ship when launching, (g) 

A bar with a chisel or spcnr-li ended end, 
used for stripping nir the sheathing or 
planking of ships, (h) A utensil for turn- 
ing over meat in the frying-pan nnd for 
similar purposes. The form is like that 
of a trowel, tho blade being three or four 
Indies wide, twice as long, nnd often 
pierced with holes. Also called f«r«-orcr. 

Then hack lie came to Nympton Itectory and wedded 
tlmt same cook-mahl, who now was turning our ham so 
clevcily with the egg-sh’cc. 


striated surfaces of tho rock, often seen on the 
walls of fissurc-voins, and tho result of motion, 
under immense pressuro, of parts of tho coun- 
try-rock, or of tho mass of the vein itself. Well- 
developed slickensidcs are most frequently seen in con- 
nection with mineral veins, but the sides of joints in non- 
metallifcrous rocks occasionally exhibit this kind of stria- 
tion. Slickcnsided surfaces arc frequently coated with a 
thin film of pyrites, galena, hematite, or some other min- 
eral, which may ho polished so as to refiect the light like 
a mirror (whence tho French name viiroirs). 

Nearly akin to this jointed character arc the slicken- 
sides, or polished and striated surfaces, which, sometimes 
of iron pyrites, but more usually of copper pjTites, often 
cover the faces of the walls of lodes. 

Ucmvood, Metalliferous Deposits of Cornwall and Devon, 

[p. 181. 

slickensiding (silk ' n - si a ding), n . [< slicken - 
sidc-s + -ing.] Tho formation of slicken sides. 

In every caRc I think theso bodies must have had a solid 
nucleus of some sort, ns the severo pressuro implied in 
elirkcnmling la quite incompatible with a mere “fluid- 
cavity,” even supposing this to have existed, 

Dawson, Gcol. Hist. Plants, p. 35. 

if. D. Blachnorc, Maid of Sker, Ixviii. g |j c ^ er gliding c tc. Soo sleeker , etc. 

(i) A broad, thin knife, usually of silver, for dividing nnd fsluTl Prntori " 

serving fish at table. Also called fish-slice. 



Slice (r) 0). 


We pick out fin tho shop-windows] the spoons nnd forks, 
fish-tllees, butter-knives, nnd sugar-tongs we should both 
prefer if wc could both afford it; nnd really wo go away 
ns If we had got them ! Dickens, David Copperfleld, lxl. 
(J) A bakers’ shovel or peel. 


slid (slid). Preterit and past participle of slide . 
’slidt, iuterj. An old exclamation, apparently 
nn aliln-oviulion of God’s lid (eyo). Comparo 
’slife. 

’Slid, I hope he laughs not at me. 

B. Jonsrm, Every Man in his Humour, i. 2. 



slidable 

slidable (sll'da-hl), a. [< slide + -able.'] Ca- 
pable of sliding or of being slid: as, a slidable 
bearing. The Engineer, LXV. 538. [Rare.] 
slidden (slid'n). Past participle of slide. 
sliddert (slid'er), a. [Early mod. E. also slider, 
slydcr; < ME. slider, slidir, slydijr, slcdcr, sclidcr, 
schjdyr, shlitlier, slippory, < AS. slidor, slippery, 

< slidan, slide: see slide. Cf. slender.] Slip- 
pery. 

Man, be war, the weyc is slcdcr, 

Thou seal slyde, thou ivost not qwedcr. 

MS. Sloane, 2595, If. 6i»(Cath. Ang., p. 322). 
To a dronke man the way is slider. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 406. 

slidder (slider), y. i. [< ME. slyderen, slidren , 

< AS. slidcrjan , slip (=MD. slidcren, drag, train), 

< slidor, slippery: see slidder, a. Cf. s/ewder.] 
To slip; slide; especially, to slide clumsily or 
in a gingerly, timorous way: as, lie sliddered 
down as best be could. [Old and prov. Eng.] 

With that lie dragg’d the trembling siro 
Slidd'ring through clotted blood. 

Drydcn, JEneid, ill. 
Feeling your foot slidder over the back of a toad, which 
you took for a stepping-stone, in your dark evening walk. 

Hereford, Miseries of Ilumnn Life, if. 9. 

slidderlyt (slid'&r-li), a. [< slidder 4- -fyl.] 
Slippery. 

sliddernessf (slid'Gr-uos), n. [< ME. slidcrncssc , 
shjdirncssc , slydyrncssc, sclidyrncs ; < slidder 4 
■Nca] Slipporiness. 

sliddery (slid'6r-i), a. [< ME. slidr.ryc , slidcri , 
sliddri , sliddric (= Sw. sliddrig ), slippery; ns 
slidder 4 -y 1 .] Slippery. [Obsolete or provin- 
cial.] 

Be maad the weie of hem dercnessls, and slidcri; and 
the aungel of the Lord pursuende hern. 

Wyclif, Bs. xxxiv. 0. 
slide (slid), v . ; prot. slid (formerly sometimes 
slided ), pp. slid, slidden, ppr. sliding. [< ME. 
sliden, slyden, sclydcn (prot. si ode, slo'd , slood , pp. 
slidcn , islidc),<. AS. slidan (prot. sldd, pp. sliden ), 
only in comp., slide ; also, in dcriv. slidor , slip- 
pery (see slidder), akin to sled* ( sledge sleigh i) 
and to slender , etc.; cf. Ir. Gaol, shod, slide ; 
Litli. slidus, slippory, slysti, slide ; Russ, slicdc, 
a foot-track: prob. extended ( \ikoslip l )<‘\/*sli , 
slide, flow, Skt. sar , flow, sriti, gliding, slid- 
ing: sees///) 1 .] I. int rails, 1. To move bodily 
along a surface without ceasing to touch it, the 
same points of the moving body remaining al- 
ways in contact with that surface; movo eon- 
tin uouslv along a surfuco without rolling: as, 
to slide down hill. 

His horse slodc also with all foure feet that lie also All 
to the erthc. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), HI. 670. 

2. Specifically, to glide over the surface of 
snow or ico on the loot, or (in former uso) on 
skates, or on a sled, toboggan, or tlio like. 

Til* Inclmntlng force of their sweet Eloquence 
Hurls headlong down their tender Audience, 

Aye (chllde-like) sliding. In n foolish strife, 

On th’ Ieie down-IIIls of this slippery Life. 

Sgl tester, tr. of Hu Bnrtns’s Weeks, 1. 2. 
To the Duke, and followed him Into tlio Tarke, where, 
though the ice was broken and dangerous, yet lie would 
go elide upon his Bkeatcs, which I did not like, but he slides 
very well. Pepy*, Diary, Dec. 16, 1G02. 

But wild Ambition loves to slide, not stand. 

And Fortune^ ice prefers to Virtue’s land. 

Drinlcn, Abs. nnd Aclilt., 1. IDS. 

3. To slip or pnss smoothly; glide onward. 

Her BUbtle form can through nil dangers slide. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortid. of Soul, xxxi. 
And here, bcBidcs other Btreames, slideth Thermodon, 
sometime made famous by the bordering Amnzones. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 319. 

4. To pass gradually from one stato or condi- 
tion to another. 

Nor could they have slid Into those brutish immoral 1- 
ti cs - South, Sermons. 

5. In music, to pass or progress from tone to 
tone without perceptible step or skip — that is, 
by means of a portamento. — 6. To go without 
thought or attention; pass unheeded or with- 
out attention or consideration ; be unheeded or 
disregarded ; take care of itself (or of them- 
selves): used only with let: as, to let things 
slide. 

So sholdcstow endure and laten slyde 
The time, and fonde to be glad and light. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 367. 
And vyne or tree to clianngc yf thou wolt doo, 

From lecne land to fatte thou must him gide. 

From fntte to lccne is nought ; lette that cmf te slyde. 

Palladium, Husbondric (E. E. T. S.),‘p. 01. 
Let the world slide, Shak., T. of the S., Ind., i. 0. 

7. To slip away: as, the ladder slid from under 
him. 
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The declivities grew more precipitous, and the sand 
slided from beneath my feet. 

Johnson, Vision of Theodore. 

Especially — 8. To slip away quietly or in such 
a way as not to attract attention ; make off 
quietly. 

I think he will be found . . . 

Not to die so much ns slide out of life. 

Drowning, King and Book, I. 323. 
And then the girl slid away, flying up-stairs as soon as 
she was safely out of sight, to cry with happiness in her 
own room where nobody could see. 

Mrs. Oliphant, Toor Gentleman, xliii. 
9. To disappear just when wanted, as by tlio 
police; “slope”; “skip.” [Slang.] — 10. To 
make a slip; commit a fault; backslide. See 
sliding, n., 4. — Satellite sliding rule, an Instrument 
invented by Dr. John Bevis (died 1771) to calculate the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites.— Sli ding rule, a mathe- 
matical instrument or scale, consisting of two parts, one 
of which slides along the other, nml each having certain 
Bets of numbers engraved on it, so arranged that when a 
given number on the one scale is brought to coincide 
with a given number on the other, the product or some 
other function of tlio two numbers is obtained by inspec- 
tion. The numbers may be adapted to answer ninny pur- 
poses, but the instrument is particularly used in gaging 
ami for the measuring of timber.— Sliding scale, (n) A 
Beale or rate of payment which varies under certain con- 
ditions. (1) A scale for raising or lowering imposts in 
proportion to tho fall nnd rise in the prices of the goods. 

In 1828 a sliding scale was established, under which a 
duty of 25s. 8d. ivns Imposed upon wheat when tho price 
wns under G2*. S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 12. 

(2) A scalo of wages which rises nml falls with the market 
price of tho goods turned out. (3) A Bcnlc of prices for 
manufactured goods which is regulated by tho riso nnd 
fall in price of tlio raw material, etc. (6) Same ns sliding- 
rule.— Sliding tongs, a form of pliers closed by a ferrule 
drawn down the 8tem.=Syn. 1 nnd 2. Slide, Slip, Glide. 
We slide or slip on a smooth surface: we slide by Inten- 
tion; we slip in Bpitc of ourselves. In the Bible slide Is 
used for slip. Slide generally refers to a longer move- 
ment: ns, to slide down hill ; tof/ipon the Ice. Wo glide 
by a smooth nnd easy motion, ns in n boat over or through 
the water. 

II. trans. 1. To enuso to glide or movo along 
a surface without bounding, rolling, stopping, 
etc.; thrust or push nloug in contact with a sur- 
face. 

The two irnngcs of the paper sheet arc slidden over each 
oth*-*r. he Conte, Sight, p. 210. 

2. To slip gently; push, thrust, or put quietly 
or imperceptibly. 

Slide we in this note by tbc way. Donne, Sermons, v. 
Their eyes met, nml In an Inntant Norah slid her hand 
In Ids. Whyte Melville, White Itose, II. xxvili. 

3f. To glide over or through. 

Tho idle vessel slides that wnt’ry way, 

Without the blast or tug of Mind or oar. 

Quarles, Emblems, Jv. 3. 
slide (slid), n. [< slide, t\] 1. A smooth nnd 

easy pnssage. 

Kings tlint have nblo men of tbclr nobility slinll And 
case in employing them, nnd n better slide into their busi- 
ness; for people naturally bend to them, ns bom in some 
sort to commnnd. Jlacon, Nobility (cd. 1SS7). 

2. Flow; even course; fluency. 

Certainly there he wliosefortunesarclikc Homer’s verses, 
that have a slide nnd an easiness more tlinn tho verses of 
other poets. Dacon, Fortuno (cd. 18S7). 

3. In music: (ft) A melodic embellishment or 
grace, consisting of an upward or-n downward 
series of three or more tones, the Inst of which 
is the principal tone. It maybe considered ns 
an extension of an appoggiatura. Also sliding- 
relish. ( h ) Same ns portamento. — 4. Tho transi- 
tion of one articulate sound into another; a 
glide: an occasional uso. — 5. A smooth sur- 
face, especially of ice, for sliding on. 

Mr. rickM’ick ... at last took another run, nnd went 
slowly nnd gravely doM n tho slide, with his feet about a 
yard nnd a quarter apart, amid the gratiAcd shouts of nil 
the spectators. Dickens, rich'Mick, xxx. 

And I can do hutter-nnd-eggs nil dou'ti the long slide. 

■ . . The feat of butter-nnd-cggs . . . consists in going 
down tho slide on one foot nnd beating with the heel and 
toe of the other at shoit intervals. 

T. Hughes , Tlio Ashen Faggot, H. 

6. An inclined plane for facilitating the descent 
of heavy bodies by the force of gravity; a shoot, 
as a timber-shoot, a shoot (mill or pass) in a 
miuc, etc. 

The descending logs in long slides attain such velocity 
that they sometimes shoot hundreds of feet through tho 
air with tho impetus of a cannon-hall. 

Scribner's Mag., IV, 055. 

7. A land-slip ; an avalanche. — 8. In mining, a 
fissure or crack, either empty or filled with flu- 
can, crossing tho lode and throwing it slightly 
out of its position. In Cornwall, ns tho term is fre- 
quently used, slide is very nearly synonymous with cross - 
jlucan; hut, more properly, a slide is distinguished from 
a cross-course or cross-Aucnn by having a course approxi- 


slider 

rnateiy parallel to that of the lodes, although differing 
from them and heaving them in their underlay. Cross- 
courses and cross-Aucans, on the other hand, have a course 
approximately at right angles to that of the lodes. 

9. That part of an instrument or apparatus 
which slides or is slipped into or out of place, 
(a) A glass with a microscopic object, or a picture shon*n 
by the stereoscope, magic lantern, or the like, mounted 
on it. (6) One of the guide-bars on the cross-head of a 
steam-engine, (c) In musical instruments of the trumpet 
class, a U-shaped section of the tube, which can be pushed 
in or out so as to alter the length of the air-column, and 
thus the pitch of the tones. The slide is the distinctive 
feature of the trombone; but it is also used in the true 
trumpet, and occasionally in the French horn. As facili- 
tating alterations of pitch in pure intonation, it lias de- 
cided advantages over both keys and valves. A special 
form of slide, called the tuning-slide. Is used in almost all 
metal wind-instruments simply to bring them into accu- 
rate tune with others. See cut under trombone, (d) In 
organ-building, same as slider*, 1 (/). (e) In racing boats,. 
a sliding Beat. Also slider. 

10. A slip or inadvertence. 

The least blemish, the least slide , the least error, the 
least offence, is exasperated, made capital. 

Ford, Line of Life, 

11. Some arrangement on which anything- 
slides, as (in the plural) slides, a term used in 
some mines as tho equivalent of cagc-guidcs. — 

12. An object holding by friction upon a baud, 
tag, cord, or tho like, and serving to hold its 

arts or strands in place, (a) A utensil like a buckle, 
utuithout a tongue, used for shoe-latchets, pocketbook- 
strnps, etc. (6) A rounded body, usually small, pierced 
willi a hole, nnd sliding on a watch-guard, a cord for an 
eyc-glnss, or the like. 

13. A slide-valve. [Eng.] —Dark slide, a photo- 
graphic plato-holdcr.— Life-and-current slide, a micro- 
Bcope-Blide with two oval cells connected by a shallow 
channel. Pressure on the cover sends the contents of one 
cell through the channel into the other, and the thin Aim 
can bo observed during the passage. — Long slide, in a 

. steam-engine, a slide-valve of sufficient length to control 
the ports nt both ends of the cylinder, its hollow back, 
forming an exhaust-pipe. Also called long valve. 
slide-action (slld'nk'shon), n. In musical in- 
struments of tho trumpet class, a method of 
construction in which a slide is used to deter- 
mine tho pitch of the tones produced, as in the 
trombono. 

slide-bar (slld'biir), n. 1. A bar which can he 
slid over tho draft-opening of a furnace. — 2. 
Tlio slide of a stamping- or drawing-press- 
which carries tho movable die. 
slide-box (slid'boks), n. In a steam-engine, the 
slide-valve chest. E. H. Knight. 
slide-case (slid'kns), n. In a steam-engine, the- 
chamber in which tho slide-valve works. E. 
If. Knight. 

slide-culture (slid'kul'tur), n. See the quota- 
tion, and compare slide]' n. t 9 (n). 

Tlio slide with the drop containing the germ serves ns- 
tlic origin for the culture, and, on this account, has re- 
ceived the name of “slide-culture," to distinguish it from. 
otlicr forms of culture. 

Ilueppe, Bacteriological Investigations (trims. X P- 108- 

slide-groatf (slul'grot), n. Same as shovel-hoard, 

1 and 2. 

slide-head (slid'hed), n. In a lathe, a support 
for a tool or for a piece of work, etc. E. H.. 
Knigh t. 

slide-knife (slhl'nlf), n. Seo knife. 
slide-knot (slid'not). n. A slip-knot; distinc- 
tively, two half-hitclies used by anglers on a 
casting-line, for holding a drop and for chang- 
ing drops at will. 

slide-lathe (slid'liiTn), n. In metal-working , a. 
lathe in which tho tool-rest is made to traverse 
tho bed from end to end by means of a screw. 
E. IT. Knight . 

slider 1 (sli'dGr), n. [< slide 4 -or 1 .] 1. Ono 
who or that which slides. SpeciAonlly— («) A part- 
of nn instrument, apparatus, or machine that slides. (&)- 
Theat., one of the narrOM* strips of board which close tho 
Btngo over the spaces where scenes are sunk, (c) In a lock, 
a tumbler moving horizontally. F. H. Knight. ( d ) In n 
vehicle, a bar connecting the rear ends of the fore hounds, 
and sliding beneath the coupling-pole, (e) A utensil like- 
a buckle, but without a tongue, or simply a ring, used to 
keep in place a part of the costume, ns a neckerchief, 
or n plait of hair. Comparo slide, 12 (a). ( f) In organ- 
building, n thin strip of wood perforated xvltli holes corre- 
sponding to the disposition of the pipes of a stop or set, 
nnd inserted between the two upper boards of a Mind-chest. 
It may be moved from side to side so as either to admit 
the air from the pallets to the pipes or to cut them off en- 
tirely. The position of a slider is controlled by n stop- 
knob at the keyboard. By drawing the knob the slider of 
a set of pines is pushed into such position that they may 
bo sounded by the digitals. Also slide. See organ*, stop, 
and icind-chest. (g) In racing boats, a sliding seat. 

2. Tlio potter, skilpot, red-fender, or rcd-liol- 
liod terrapin, Psciidemys rugosa (or Chryscmys- 
rubrii'CHlris), nn inferior kind of terrapin or 
turtle sometimes cooked in place of tlie 
ino Malacoclcmmys jmluslris , or diamond-hack. 

It Is found chiefly along the eastern const of the United 
States, about the Susquehanna river and other streams-- 
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Slider (Pstttd€in\s rttjptsa). 


tmptviaR into the Chesapeake. It attains a lenRth of ten 
or el even inches, and is used to adulterate terrapin stews. 
3f. pi. Drawers. 

A shirt and elidere. 

Dickenson, God's Protecting rrovidcncc (1700). 
Doublo Glider, a slider having two bars, one over and 
the other beneath the coupling-pole ; a sway -bar.— Slider 
cut-off. See cut-oJT. 

slider-t, a. A Middle English form of slidder. 
slide-rail (slid'ral), v. 1. A contrivance for 
switching cars, consisting of a platform on 
wheels running transversely across the tracks, 
and carrying the car, etc., from one lino of rails 
to another. — 2. A switch-rail. See railway. 
slide-rest (slld'rest), ». An appendage to tho 
turning-lathe for holding the cutting-tool and 
insnring accuracy in its motion. The slide-rest 
imparts motion to the cutting-tool in two directions, tho 
one being parallel and the other at right angles to tho 
axis ot tie- lathe. See cut under lathe. 

slide-rod (slid'rod), n. Tho rod which moves 
the slide-valve in a steam-engine, 
slider-pump (sli'der-pump), n. A name com- 
mon to several pumps of various forms, hut all 
having a piston which revolves continuously 
and forces the water through a pipe by means 
of a slide regulated by a spring, which inter- 
cepts its passage in any other direction, 
slide-rule (slid'riil), it. A sliding rule. See slide. 
slide-thriftt (slid'tlirift), n. [< slide, v., + obj. 
thrift.'] Knmc ns shorel-board, 1 and 2. 

Logcttlngln the fields, dale-thrift, or shove-groat, cloylsh 
cayles, half-bowl, and caylhig. 

Quoted in Illaelrtone'e Corn. (cd. Shnrswood), IT. 171, note c. 
slide-trombone (Rlul'trora'bon), it. A trom- 
bone with a slide instead of keys. Sec trom- 
bone. 

slide-trumpet (slid'trum'pet), it. A trumpet 
with a slide instead of keys liko thoso of the 
cornet. Sec trumpet. 

slide-valve (slid'vnlv), «. In steam, hydraulic, 
and pneumatic engineering, a vnlvo which slides 
over and upon its scat without lifting in open- 
ing or closing a port or ports formed in the seat ; 
specifically, a flat-faced plain slide working, or 



vahe incloved in Heam-clicut r\ and moved by the valve-rod or 
stem a , T he r-ilve-rod derives a reciprocating motion from the rock* 
lever t. pivoted at e and connected at tlie lower end with the eccen* 
tric-nxl /», the latter being reciprocated by the eccentrlcx - - <**. •?, in- 
duction-ports which nlso alternately net nseductlon ports; f.eshauM- 
port; d, pitman or connecting rod which, l>elnjr connected to the piston- 
rod k, reciprocated by tlie piston /, imparts circular motion to the 
crank/; crank-shaft and eccentric^. 

adapted to work or slide, upon a flat-faced seat 
which includes a port or ports to he alternately 
opened and closed by the reciprocntion of tho 
slide. It Is fn extensive use in the cheaper forms of steam* 
engines, compressed-air engines, hydraulic motors, gns- 
and watcr-mctcra, In some kinds of nir-camprcssors, and 
in some compressed-air ice-machines. In England the 
slide-valve Is very commonly called simply a slide.— Cir- 
cular Slide-valve, a form of faucct-valve ; a cylindrical 
valve with ports in depressed sections of Its periphery', 
serving to bring the ends of the cylinder alternately in 
connection with the steam-chest and the exhaust-port. — 
Slide-valve motion. See motion. 

Slideway (slfd'wii), it. In mach ., broadly, any 
guide way upon or in which a sliding piceo 
moves, and by which the direction of its motion 
is determined. 
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sliding (sli'ding), n. [Verbal n. of slide, v.] slifteredt (slif 'terd),a. [< sliftcr + -cd**.] Cleft; 
1. The motion of n body along a plane when cracked. 

the same face or surface of*the moving body Straight chops a wave, and in his tlxfired panch 
keeps in contact with the surface of tho plane : Duwne fals our ship Meitida I i l 

thus distinguished from roiling, in which the mrstm ’ Ant ° mo " nd MeUid “' L ’ L 

several parts of the moving body come sue- sliggeen (sli-gdn 7 ), it. [< Ir. shgean, sltogan, a 
cessively in contact with the plane on which it shell, < slige, a shell.] Shale; soft rock. [Insn.J 
rolls. — 2. The sport of gliding on snow or ice, slight, ct. An obsolete form of. sly. 
on tho feet, on a slot! or a toboggan, or (in for- slight 1 (slit), a. [Early mod. E. also sleight ; \ 


mer use) on skates, etc. 

Sliding upon the ico appears to have been a very fa- 
vourite pastime among the youth of this country in for- 
mer times ; at present the use of skates Is so generally dif- 
fused throughout the kingdom that sliding is but little 
practised. Strutt, Sports and Tastimes, p. 152. 

3. Falling; lapse; merging. 

To his [Henry II. 'si days must be fixed the final sliding 
of testamentary jurisdiction into tho hnncls of the bishops, 
which was by the legislation of the next century perma- 
nently left there. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. S03. 

4. Transgression; lapse; backsliding. 

You seem’d of late to make the law a tyrant. 

And rather proved tlie sliding of your brother 
A merriment than a vice. Shak. , if. forM.,11. 4. 115, 

sliding (sli'ding), p. a. X. Slippery; uncer- 
tain; unstable; changing. 

That finding science hath me maud bo baro 
Tlmt I have no good, wlier that over I fare. 

Chaucer , ITol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 17t». 

2. Movable; graduated; varying: changing 
according to circumstances: as, a sliding scale 
(which sec, under slide, v.]. — 3. That slides; 
fitted for being slid. 

As bold a smuRclcr ns ever ran out n tlidiny bowsprit to 
the winds that blow betwixt Cnnmvcrc and tlie cast coast 
of Scotlntid. Scott, Bride of Lammcrmoor, xxx. 

4f. Sloping. 

Then lookca upon a hill, whoso eliding Bides 
A Rood])- llocke. like winter’s covTing, hidcB. 

TT. llroicne, Britannia's Pastorals, ii. S. 
Instantaneous sliding axis. Sec arid.— Eliding door. 
See door.— Sliding friction. Sco friction, 2.— SUding 
Gash. ScemMi, 1.— Sliding sinker. Seo sinker. (Sco 
nlso phrases under elide*, r.) 

sliding-balk (sli'ding-biik), n. In ship-building, 
one of a set of planks fitted under the bottom 
of a ship, to descond with her upon tlio bilge- 
ways in launching. Also called sliding-plank. 
sliding-band (sll'ding-baml), 1 1 . _ A movnblo 
metallic hand used to hold a reel in placo on ft 
fishing-rod. 

sliding-box (sll'ding-boks), n. A box or bear- 
ing fitted so ns to have n sliding motion, 
sliding-gage (sli'ding-giij), ». An instrument 
used by makers of mathematical instruments 
for measuring and setting off distances, 
sliding-gnnter (slI'ding-gtm'tGr), n. A rig for 
boats in which n sliding topmast is used to ex- 
tend a three-cornered sail. Sec gttnlcr rig, 
under rig-.— Slidlng-gunter mast. Sea meet*. 
sliding-keel (sli'ding-kel), «. A thin, oblong 
frame or platform lot down vertically through 
tlie bottom of a vessel (nlmost nlwnys ft small 
vessel), and constituting practically ft deepen- 
ing of tho keol throughout a part of tho ves- 
sel’s length. Slhllng-kccls serve to diminish tho ten- 
dency ot nny vessel having n lint bottom or snmll dratt to 
roll, and to prevent a sailing vessel from falling to leeward 
when close-hauled. Tills device Is largely used on flic 
coast ot tho United States In coasters, yachts, and sail- 
boats. In the United States exclusively called center- 
hoard. Sec cut under center-hoard. 
slidingness (sll'ding-nes), n. Sliding charac- 
ter or quality; fluency. 

Cllnlas ... oft find used to lice an nctor in tragedies, 
where itc had learned, besides a tlidingnesn ot language, 
acquaintance with runny passion-. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, II. 

sliding-nippers (sli'ding-nip'drz), n.,sing. or pi. 
In rope-making, aanio ns grip 7. 
sliding-plank (sli'diug-plangk), n. Same as 
sliding-balk. 

sliding-relish (sli'ding-roDisli), ». In harpsi- 
chord music,, same ns slide, 3 (a). 
slidometer (sli-dom'e-K-r), it. [Irrcg. < E. slide 
+ Gr. plrpov, measure.] An instrument used 
to indiento tiro strains to which railway-cars 
are subjected by sudden stoppage, 
sliet, a. An obsolete form of sly. 

’slifet (slif), inlay. An old oxcinmntion or im- 
precation, an abbreviation of dad’s life. 

I will not let you irate tills pretty lass. 

'Stife, It may prove her death. 

t Pandolph, Jlcy for Honesty, iv. 3. 

sliftert (slif'tdr), n. [< "slift (< slice*, r.) + 
-cr 1 .] A crack or croviec. 

It is Impossible light to be in an house, and not to show 
Itself at the slifters, door, and windows ol tho same. 

J. llradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 333. 


Ml3. ’’slight, sh/ght, sligt, slygt, slcght (not found 
in AS.), = OFries. sliucht, E. Fries, slicht, 
smooth, slight, = MD. slicht, even, plain, slccht, 
slight, simple, single, vile, or of little account, 
D. slccht, bad, = MLG. slicht, slccht = OHG. 
MHG. slcht, G. sclilccM, plain, straight, simple, 
usually mean, bad, base, tbe lit. senso being 
supplied by the var. sclilicht (after the verb 
schlichtcn), smooth, sleek, plain, homely, = Icel, 
slcttr, fiat, smooth, slight, = Sw. slat, smooth, 
level, plain, = Dan. slot, flat, level, bad, = Goth. 
slaihts, smooth ; prob. orig. pp. (with formative 
-t), hut the explanation of the word as lit. 
‘beaten flat,’ < AS. slcdn, etc. (V slab), smite, 
strike (see slay*), is not tenable.] It. Plain; 
smooth (in a physical sense). — 2. Slender; 
slim; thin; light; hence, frail; unsubstantial: 
as, a slight figure; a slight structure. 

So smothe, so smal, so seme sfi/yf, 

Bysez vp in liir arnye rynllo 
A prec[i]os pyece in perle3 py3t. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 190,. 
This slight structure of private buildings seems to be 
the reason bo few ruins are found in the many cities once 
built in Egypt. Bruce, Source of the Nile, 1. 105. 

Some fine, slight Angers have a wondrous knack at pul- 
verizing a man r s brittle pride. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xxvni. 

3. Slendor in diameter or ability; lacking 
force of character or intellect; feeble; lienee, 
silly; foolish. 

Somo carry-tale, some please-man, some slight zany. 

Shale., L. L. L., v. 2. 463. 

I am little Inclin’d to believe his testimony, he being so 
slight a person, so passionate, ill-bred, and of such impu- 
dent behaviour. Evelyn , Diary, Dec. 0, 1GS0. 

4. Very email, insignificant, or trifling; unim-. 
portant. (a) Trivial ; paltry: as, a slight excuse. 

I hove . . . fec’d every' slight occasion that could but 
niggardly give me Bight of her. 

Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 2. 204. 
When the divine Providence hath a Work to effect, 
what slight Occasions it oftentimes takes to effect the 
Work ! Baker , Chronicles, p. 184. 

(b) Of little amount; meager; slender: as, a flight repast* 

So sorrow’s heaviness doth heavier grow 
For debt that bankrupt Bleep doth sorrow owe ; 
Which now In some slight measure it will pny, 

If for his tender here 1 make some stay. 

Shak., M. N. D., iii. 2. 86, 
Such flight labours may aspire respect. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, V. 1, 
Tho china wns delicate egg-shell ; the old-fashioned sil. 
ver glittered with polishing ; hut the eatables were of the 
slightest description. Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford, i, 

(c) Of little weight, or force, orintenslty ; feeble ; gentle ; 
mild : as, a flight impulso or impression ; slight efforts ; t\ 
slight cold. 

After he wns claptup n while, he came to him selfe, and 
with pome flight punishment© was let goe upon liis be T 
hnviour for further censure. 

Bradford , Plymouth Plantation, p. 175, 
The slightest flap a fly can chase. Gay, Fables, i. 8, 

(d) Of littlo thoroughness; superficial; cursory'; hasty; 
Imperfect; not thorough or exhnustivo ; as, a rityM glance; 
slight examination ; a slight raking. 

In the month of September, a flight ploughing and prepa.- 
ration is given to tho field, destined for beans and par- 
snips tho ensuing year. 

A. JIunter, Qeorgical Essays, IV. 321, 

5. Slighting; contemptuous; disdainful. 

Slight was Ills answer, " Well ” 1 care not for it. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field, 

Slight negligence or neglect. See negligence, 2. =Syn, 
2. Flimsy'.— 4. Petty, scanty*, hurried, 
slight 1 (slit), v. t. [< ME. *sligh ten, slcgh ten = D. 
slcchtcn = MLGr. slichtcn, slcchtcn, LG. slighter 
= OHG. slihtan, slihtcn, MHG. slilitcn , slichtcn , 
G. schlichtcn = Icol. slctta = Sw. slata == Dan. 
slcttc, make smooth, oven; from the ndj.] 

To make plain or smooth; smooth: as, to slight 
linen (to iron it). JJaUixccll . 

To slcght , luclbruc inarc. Cat h. Ang., p. 344, 

2f. To make level ; demolish ; overthrow. 

The old earthwork wns slighted, and a now work of pi no 
trees, IMnnk] foot square, fourteen foot high, and [blank] 
foot thick, was reared. 

T Yinthrop, Hist. New England, II. 298, 
I would slight Carlisle cnstcll high, 

Though It were build ed of marble stone. 

Kinvwnt Willie (Child’s Ballads, VI. 01). 

3f. To throw; east. 



slight 

The rogues slighted me into the river with as little re- 
morse as they would have drowned a blind bitch’s puppies. 

Shak., M. \V. of W., iii. 6. 9. 

4. To treat as of little value, or as unworthy 
of notice; disregard intentionally; treat with 
intentional neglect or disrespect ; make little 
of. 

Puts him off, slights him. Shak., \V. T., iv. 4. 200. 

In ancient Days, if Women slighted Dress, 

Then Men were ruder too, and lik’d it less. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

Nor do I merit, Odin, thou should’st slight 

Me and my words, though thou be first in Heaven! 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 
To slight offt, to dismiss slightingly or as a matter of 
little moment ; wave off or dismiss. 

Many gulls and gallants we may hear sometimes slight 
off death with a jest, when they think it out of hearing. 

llev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 56. 
To slight over, to smooth over ; slur over ; hence, to treat 
carelessly ; perform superficially or without thoroughness. 

When they have promised great matteis. and failed most 
shamefully, yet, if they have the perfection of boldness, 
they will but slight it over, and make a turn, and no more 
ado. Bacon, Boldness (ed. 1BS7). 

=Syn. 4. Disregard, etc. See neglect, v. t. 

slight 1 (slit), ii. [< slight 1 , !'.] 1. An net of 

intentional neglect shown toward one who ex- 
pects some notieo or courtesy; failure to notico 
one ; a deliberate ignoring or disregard of a 
person, out of displeasuro or contempt. 

She is feeling now (as even Bohemian women can feel 
some things) tills slight that has been newly olfered to her 
by the hands of her “ sisters." 

Mrs. Edwardes, Ought we to Visit her? I. G2. 

2. Intentional neglect ; disrespect. 

An image seem’d to pass the door, 

To look at her with slight. 

Tennyson, Mariana In the South. 
= Svn. Disrespect. See the verb. 
slignt 2 t, «. A more correct, but obsolete spell- 
ing of slcifflit 2 . 

’sligbtf (slit), inlcrj. A contraction of by this 
light or GotVs light. 

'Slight, aw'ay with’t with all speed, man ! 

Middleton ( and others), The Widow, I. 2. 

How! not in caso? 

'Slight, thou’rt in too much case, by all this law. 

II. Jonson, Toctastcr, 1. 1. 

slightenf (sli'tn), v. t. [< slight 1 + -ew 1 .] To 
slight, or disregard. 

It is an odious wisdom to blaspheme, 

Much more to slightest or deny their powers. 

B. Jonson, Scjauus, v. 10. 
She, as 'tis said, 

Slight ens his love, and he abandons hers. 

Ford, Tls Tlty, iv. 2. 

slighter (sll'tfcr), n. [< slight 1 , v., 4- -cr*.] One 
who slights or neglects. 

I do not believe you are so great an undcrvaluer or 
slighter of it ns not to preserve It tenderly and thriftily. 

Jer. Taylor (7), Artlf. Handsomeness, p. 102. 

slightfult, a. See slcightfui. 
slighting (sli'ting), it. [Verbal n. of slight 1 , t\] 
Disregard; scorn; slight. 

Vet will you love me? 

Tell mo but how’ I have deserv’d your slighting. 

Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, HI. 4. 

slighting (sli'ting ), ]). a. Derogatory; dispar- 
aging. 

To hear yourself or your profession glanced at 

In a few slighting terms. 

B. Jonson, Mngnctlck Lady, I. 1. 
slightingly (sll'ting-li), adr. In a slighting 
manner; with disrespect; disparagingly, 
slightly (sllt'li), adv. 1. In a slight manner; 
slimly: slenderly; unsubstantially. 

To the east of the town [of Lnodlceal there Is a well of 
good water, from which the city is supplied by an aque- 
duct very slightly built. 

Pocockc, Description of the East, II. i. 107. 

2. To a slight degree; to some little extent; 
in some small measure: as, slightly scented 
wood; slightly wounded. 

In the court is n well of slightly brackish w'nter. 

E. IP. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 11. 

3. "With scant ceremony or respect; with little 
consideration; disparagingly; slightingly. 

Being sent for at length to have his dispatch, ami slightly 
enough conducted to the council-chamber, be [the Eng- 
lish ambassador] was told by Shalkun that this emperor 
would condescend to no other agreements than w ere be- 
tween his father and the queen before Ills coming. 

Milton, Hist. Moscovla, v. 

ne tells ine that my Lord .Sandwich is lost there at 
Court, though the King is particularly his friend. But 
people do speak ever)’ where slightly of him: which is a 
sad story to me, but I hope It may be better again. 

Fepys, Diary, II. 312. 

4. Easily; thoughtlessly. 

You were to blame, I must be plain with you, 

To part so slightly with your wife’s first gift. 

Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 107. 
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slightness (sllt'nes), n. The character or state 
of being slight, in any sense. 

It must omit 

Real necessities, and give way the while 
To unstable slightness. Shak., Cor., iii. 1. 148. 

slightyt (sli'ti), a. [< slight 1 4- -?/ 1 .] 1. Slim; 
weak; of little weight, force, or efficacy; slight; 
superficial. 

If a word of heaven fall in now and then in their con- 
ference, alas! how slighty is it, and customary’, and heart- 
less! Baxter , Saints’ Rest, iv., Conclusion. 

2. Trifling; inconsiderable. 

slikt, a. [(ME. slil;, slyk, slic , slyke, < Icel. slikr, 
such, = Sw. slik = Dan. slig, such, = AS. swile, 
swylc , such: seo such and sic 1 .] Such. 

Man sal taa of twa thynges, 

Slyk as lie fyndcs, or taa slyk as ho brynges. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 210. 

silken, v . i. [< ME. sliken, < AS. *sUcan (not 
found) = LG. sliken (orig. strong) = OHG. sUh- 
lian , slichan, MHG. slichcn , G. schlcichcn, crawl, 
slink. Cf. sleek , slick 1 , slink 1 .'] To crawl. 

slike 2 t, a. A aiiddlo English form of sleek. 

slily, adv. Seo slyly. 

slim* (slim), a. [Not found in ME. ; («) in the 
physical senso ‘thin,’ otc., prob. < Ir. slim, 
thin, lank, = Gael, slwm, slim, slim, slender, 
smooth, slippery, also inert, deceitful; in the 
dopreeintivo senses ‘slight, poor, bad,’ etc., 
apnar. orig. a fig. use of ‘thin,* mixed with ( b ) 
MI), slim = MLG. slim, slanting, wrong, bad 
(> Icol. slrcmr = Sw. (obs.) Dan. slcm, bad), 
= OIIG. "slimb (in dcriv. slimbi ), MUG. slimp 
( slimb -) (> It. sghembo, crooked, slanting), G. 
schlimm, bad, cunning, unwell. For the de- 
velopment of senses, cf. slight 1 , ‘smooth, thin, 
poor, bad, ; etc. Cf. E. dial, slam?.] 1. Thin; 
slender: as, a slim waist. 

A thin d»wi-guttcd fox made a bard shift to wleglo bis 
body into a henroost Sir B. L' Estrange. 

To be sure thoglrl looks uncommonly bright and pretty 
with her pink checkB, her bright oyes, her slim form. 

Thackeray, rhilip, xvll. 

Ho strnlghtwny drow out of the desk a slim volume of 
gray paper. Thackeray, Philip, xxxvlil. 

Hence — 2. Slight; flimsy; unsubstantial: ns, 
slim work. 

Slim ivory' chairs were set about tho room. 

Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 327. 

3. Delicate; feeble. [Colloq.] 

Shc’R had slim health of late years. I tell ’em she’s 
been too much shut up out of the fresh air and sun. 

S. O. Jnrctt, Deephaven, p. ICO. 

4. Slight; weak; trivial. 

The church of Romo Indeed was allowed to bo tho prin- 
cipal church. But why? Was It in regard to the succes- 
sion of St. Peter? no, that was a slim excuse. 

Barrow, Pope’s Supremacy. 

5. Monger; small: as, a slim chance. — 6. Worth- 
less; had; wicked. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
= Syn. 1. Lank, gaunt, meager. 

slim 1 (slim), v. i.; pret. and pp. slimmed, ppr. 
slimming. [< slim 1 , o.] To senmp one’s work; 
do work in a careless, superficial manner. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Slim 2 t, n. A Middlo English form of slime. 

slime (slim), n. [< ME. slime, slyme , slim, slym, 
< AS. slim = D. slijm, slime, phlegm, = MLG. 
slim — OIIG. "slim (cf. slimen, mako smooth), 
MHG. slim, G. schlcim = Icel. slim, slime, = 
Sw. slcm, slimo, phlegm, = Dan. slim, mucus, 
phlegm, = Goth. * slcims (not recorded); prob. 
= L. limns (for "slim us), slime, mud, mire. Not 
connected with OBulg. si in a = Ituss. slina, etc., 
saliva, slaver, drivel, mucilnge, which are ult. 
connected with E. spew.] 1. Any soft, ropy, 
glutinous, or viscous substance, (n) Soft moist 
earth having an ndhcslvc quality ; viscous mud. 

Lettyn sallis doun slydo, In sbjm fallyn. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 13231. 

Stain’d, as meadows, yet not dry, 

With miry slime left on them by a flood. 

Shak., Tit. And., ill. 1. 125. 

(5) Asphalt or bitumen. 

She took for him an ark of bulrushes, and daubed it with 
dime ami with pitch. Ex. ii. 3. 

The very clnmmlc slime Bitumen, which at eertaine 
times of the yeerc fioteth and swiinmeth upon the lake of 
Sodome, called Asphaltltes in Jurie. 

Holland, tr. of THny, vii. 15. 
(c) A lnncous, viscous, or glutinous substance exuded from 
the bodies of certain antmnls, notably flsbes ami mollusks : 
as, the slime of a snail. In some cases this slime Is the se- 
cretion of a special glaml, and it may on hardening form 
a sort of operculum. See slime-gland, claiirilium, and hi- 
bemaculum, 3 (6). 

O foul descent ! that I, who erst contended 
With gods to sit the highest, am now constrain’d 
Into n beast ; and, mix’d with bestial slime, 

This essence to lncarnnte and hnbruto. 

Milton, F. L., ix. 1G5. 


sling 

There the slow blind-worm left his slime 
On the fleet limbs that mocked at time. 

Scott, L. of the L., iii. 5. 

2. Figuratively, anything of a clinging and of- 
fensive nature ; cringing or fawning words or 
actions. 

The slime 

That sticks on filthy deeds. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 148. 

3. In metal., ore reduced to a very fine powder 
and held in suspension in water, so as to form 
a kind of thin ore-mud : generally used in tho 
plural. In the slimes the ore is in a state of almost im- 
palpable powder, so that it requires a long time for set- 
tling. See tailings.— Foxy slime, a marked discoloration 
of field -ice, yellowish -red in color. 

slime (slim), v. t. pret. and pp. slimed, ppr. 
sliming . [< slime, n.] I. trans. 1. To cover 

with or as with slime; make slimy. 

Snake-like slimed his victim ere he gorged. 

Tennyson , Sea Dreams. 

2. To remove slime from, as fish for canning. 

II. intrans. To become slimy; acquire slime, 
slime-eel (sllm'el), n. The glutinous hag, 
Myxinc ghitiiwsa. See cut under hag. 
sliine-fvmgus (slim'fung i 'gus), n. Same as 
slime-mold. 

slime-gland (slim ' gland), n. In conch., tho 
gland 'which secretes the slimy or mucous sub- 
staneo which moistens snails, slugs, etc. 
slime-mold (slim'mold), n. A common name 
for fungi of tho group Myxomycctcs (which 
seo for characterization). Seo also Mycctozoa, 
JKthalium, plasnwcliiwi, 3. 

Slime-pit (slim'pit), n. 1. An asphalt- or hitu- 
mon-pit. 

And the vale of Slddlm was full of slime-pit*. 

Gen. xiv. 10. 

In nn hour the bitumen was exhausted for the time, the 
dense smoke gradually died nwny, and the pale light of 
the moon shone over the black slimc-pit*. Laijard. 

2. In metal, a tank or large reservoir of any 
kind into which slimes are conducted in order 
that they may lmve time to settle, or in which 
they may bo reserved for subsequent treatment. 
See slime, 3, and tailings. 
slime-sponge (slim'spnnj), n. A sponge of 
tho order or group Myxospongiic ; a gelatinous 
sponge. 

slimily (sli'mi-li), ad v. In a slimy manner, 
literally or figuratively. 

sliminess (sli'mi-nes), n. The quality of being 
slimy; viscosity; slime. 

By a weak fermentation a pendulous sliminess is pro- 
duced, which nnswers n pltultous state. 

SirJ. Flayer, Preternatural State of the Animal Humours. 

[{Latham.) 

slimly (slim'li), adv. In a slim manner; slen- 
derly; thinly; sparsely; scantily: as, a slimly 
attended meeting. 

slimmer (slira'6r), a. [Appar. an extension of 
slim 1 .] Delicate; easily hurt. [Scotch.] 

Being a gentlewoman both by blood nnd education, 
bIic’b a very slimmer ofiair to handle in a doing of this 
kind. Galt, Ayrshlro Legatees, p. 69. 

slimmish (slim'isli), u. [< slim 1 4- -ish 1 .] Some- 
what slim. 

He ’s a slimmish chap. 

D. Jcrrold, Hist. St. Giles and St. James, I. 314. (Iloppe.) 
slimness (slim'nes), n. Slim character or ap- 
pearance ; slenderness. 

slimsy (slim'zi), a. [Also sometimes slimpsy, 
sUmpscy ; < slim 1 4- -sy as in flimsy. Cf. Sw. 
slimsa, a lump, clod.] 1. Flimsy; frail; thin 
and unsubstantial: as, slimsy calico. [U. S.] 

The building is old ami slimsy. 

S. Judd, Margaret, ii. S. 
2. Idle; dawdling. [Prov. Eug.] 
slimy (sli'mi), a. [< ME. slimy , < AS. sltmig (= 
D. slijmig = G. schlcimig), slimy, < slim, slimo: 
seo slime.] 1. Slime-like; of tho nature, ap- 
pearance, or consistency of slime; soft, moist, 
ropy, and disagreeably adhesive or viscous: as, 
the slimy sediment in a drain; tho slimy exuda- 
tion of an eel or a snail. — 2. Abounding with 
slimo: as, a slimy soil. — 3. Covered with slimo. 

Yea, slimy tilings did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea ! 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, ii. 

slinch (slmcli), v. i. [An assibilated form of 
slink 1 .] An obsolete or dialectal form of slink 1 . 
With that the wounded prince departed quite, 

From sight he slinchte, I sawe his shade no more. 

Mir. for Mags , 15S7. (A ’ares.) 
sliness, n. See slyness . 

sling 1 (sling), v . ; pret. and pp. slung, ppr. sling- 
ing. [< ME. slingen, slyngen (pret. slang, slong, 
pp. slungcn,slongcn), < AS .slingan (pret. *sla7ig, 
pp. *shtngcn; very raro) = MD. slinghen =MLG. 



sling 

LG. slingen = OHG. slingan, MHG. slingen, G. 
schlingcn, wind, twist, sling, = Icel. slyngva, 
sldugva, sling, fling, throw (cf. Sw. slunga = 
Dan. slgnge, sling: a secondary form; S w.slin- 
ga, twist, < G.); cf. freq. D. MLG. slingeren, toss, 
= G. schlingcn ) , sclilcnkern = Sw. slingra = Dan. 
slingrc. flin£ nhout; cf. Lith. slinlcti, creep, E. 
slink 1 , alike 1; prol). one of the extended forms 
of Tout. V sli, in slip 1 , slide, etc. Hence ult. 
slang-, and perhaps slang 3.] I. trans. 1. To 
throw; fling; hurl. 

Tears up mountains by the roots, 

Or flings a broken rock aloft in air. 

Addison, Milton’s Style Imitated. 
Time, a maniac scattering dust, 

. And Ufc, a Fury flinging flame. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, 1. 

2. To tlincr or tlirow with a jerk, with or as with 
a sling, sttntjl, n., 1. 

Every one conM fling stones at an hairbreadth, and not 
miss. Judges xx. 16. 

3. To hang or suspend loosely or so as to swing: 
as, to sling a pack on one’s hack; to sling a 
rifle over one’s shoulder. 

Hee mounted himselfe on his steede so talle, . . . 
Ami jfuuphis bugle about his necke. 

Child of Ellc (Child’s Ballads, III. 22S). 
At his hack 
Is flung a huge harp. 
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the sixteenth century. — 7. A sweep or swing; 
a stroke as if of a missile cast from a sling. 

At one sling 

Of thy victorious arm. Milton, P. L., x. 633. 
Suddenly gathers a storm, and the deadly sling of the 
hailstones 

Beats down the farmer’s com. 

Longfellow, Evangeline, i. 4. 
8. In a millstone, a swinging motion from side 
to side. — 9. In dynam a contrivance consisting 
of one pendulum hung to the end of another. — 
Boat-slings, strong ropes or chains furnished with hooks 
and iron thimbles, whereby to hook the tackles in order to 
hoist the boats in and out of the ship. — Buoy-slings, 
slings used to keep buoys riding upright. — Butt-Sling, a 
sling used for hoisting casks. — Demi-slingt, quarter- 
slingt, pieces of artillery smaller than the sling : the quar- 
ter-sling, at least, was made of forged iron and therefore 
small, like a wall-piece or harquebus fi croc.— Slings of a 
yard ( naul .), ropes or chains attached to the middle of a 
yard, serving to suspend it for the greater ense of working, 
or for security in an engagement. This phrase also ap- 
plies to the part of the yard on which the slings are placed. 

Sling 2 (sling), n. [Cf. MLG. LG. slingen (G. 
schlingcn ), swallow, altered by confusion witli 
the verb mentioned under sling 1 , MLG. slinden 
= D. slinden = OHG. slhitan, MHG. slinden = 
Goth .fra-slindan, swnllow; perhaps a nasalized 
form of the verb represented by AS. slidan, E. 
slide: soo slide.} Toddy with nutmeg grated 
on the surface. See gin-sling. 


William Morris, Earthly raradUc. III. 3* sling-band (sling'band), )i. Naut., an iron hand 
4. To place in slings in order to hoist; move "ound the middle of a lower yard, to which the 
orswinghyaropefromwhieh the thingmoved ™ , i 

is suspended: as, to sling casks or hales from ?^ 0 astragalus, 

the hold of a ship: to sling boats, ordnanco, etc. (shng ^ul °1)> ”• A bullet modi- 

-5. To cut (plastic clay) into thin slices’by a fied ln £or 1150 in a slln S- 

string or wire, for tho purpose of deteetimr and spring Dr. Chaplin was fortunate enough to securo 

fnmrtt-iTiry ct.vc .11 c-tA,.no. +i...t i • ± j on t* 10 slto Samaria a small haematite weight, resem- 

removing small stones that may be intermixed bling a barrel or sling -bullet in shape. 

with the clay.— To sling a hammock or cot. See The Academy, Aug. 2, 1800, p. 94. 

yardsTMiA^m s^ndtheniwUlVdlihia^, g^hig huo sling-cart (sling'kiirt), «. A kind of cart used 
action. for transporting ennnon and their carriages, 

H. intrans. If. To be burled or flung. etc.^ for snort distances, by slinging them by a 

Tliorowe the strength off the wynd chain from tllO axletreo. 

Into the welken hilt schall f lunge. slillg-dog (sling'dog), v. An iron book for a 

Hymn* to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 120 . sling, with ft fang at one end and au cyo at the 

2. To move with long, swinging, elastic steps, other for a rope, used in pairs, two being em- 

[Colloq.J ployed togotber with connecting tackle. See 

Two well-known runners . . . sturtedoff atalongeff/iy- cut under dog, 9 (c). 
tng trot across the fields. slinger (sling'fcr), ti. [< ME. shjngcr. sliugarc. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Eugby, I. 7. ~ ,f * *' * ** ^ 

3. To blow the nose with the fingers. [Slang.] 
sling 1 (sling), n. [< ME. sliugc , sltjngc , sclingc 

(not found in AS., where 1 sling’ in def. 1 was 


usually expressed by U there, lithre , hjthrc, < Ic- 
llur, leather) = OFries. sliugc = MI), slingc = 


slinger (= OHG. sUngari; cf. D. slingcracir ) ; as 
sling 1 + -er 1 .] One who slings; especially, one 
who uses tho 6ling ns a weapon in war or tho 
chase. The Greeks, Homans, and Carthaginlanshad bod- 
ies of fllingera attached to their armies, recruited especially 
from tho inhabitants of the Balearic Isles. The ubc of tho 
ellng continued among European armies to the sixteenth 


-lfT h r\Tzri »• ,,-TT/V y. 47 77 vummuvu uiiiuii^ Limrpciui armies uicauicenui 

AITjvj. Slengc — UIIG. shnga , MHG. slingc (> century, at which time it was employed to hurl grenades. 
It. cslingnn r= F. elinguc ), G. schlingc = Sw. See cut under fling, 
slunga = Dan. shjnge , a sling; from the verb. 

The Inter senses (7, 8, 9) are directly from 
the mod. verb.] 1. An instrument for throw- 
ing stones or bul- 


lets, consisting of a 
strap and two strings 
attached to it. The 
stone or bullet is lodged 
in the etrap, and, tho 
ends of the airings be- 
ing held in the hand, the 
filing Is whirled rapidly 
round In a circle, and the 
mlsslie thrown by letting 
go one of the strings. The 
velocity with which the 
projectile is discharged 
is the aame as that with 
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belt the tlingers went about It, "and smote it. 2 Ki. HI. 

Ctcsar calmly sent back his cavalry and Mb nrehers and 
tlingers. Froudc, Crcsar, p. 240. 

sling-mant (sling'mnn), n. A slinger. 

So one while Lot seta on a Troup of Horse, 

A Band of Sling-men ho anon doth force. 

Sylcerter, tr. of Du Bartafl’s Weeks, II., The Vocation. 

sling-piece (sling'pos), n. A 8mnll chambered 
cannon. Grose . 

sling-stone (sling'ston), n. A stono used as a 
missilo to bo hurled by a sling. Those stones 
were sometimes cut with grooves, sometimes 
having two grooves crosswise. 

The arrow cannot make him fleo ; slingstones arc turned 
with Mm Into stubble. Job xli. 28. 


which It 1 b whirled round In o circle having the airing for alinr-wnp-nn («IiTirr / wnrr / *'nn'\ >> A diner onvf 
Its radius. Tlic sling was a very general Instrument of war X h V A 8 . lin ?‘Catt. 

among the ancients. Sec fling-stone and ttajf-sliny. BllHIC ^(Slingk), v. ; prot. and pp. slltufc (prot. 


Use eek the cast of stone, with tlynqc orhonde. 

Knyghthodc and Lataylc, qnoted In Sirutt’s Sports and 
[Pastimes, p. 138. 

An English shepherd boasts of Ms skill in using of the 
ding. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 135. 

2. A kind of hangingloop in which something, 
os a wounded limb, is supported: as, to have 
one’s arm in a sling. — 3. A device for grasp- 
ing and holding heavy articles, ns casks, bales, 
etc., while being raised or lowered, a common 
form consists of a rope strap fitted securely round the 
object, but Is frequently a chain with hooks at its ends, 
and a ring through which to pass the hook of the hoist- 
ing-rope (as shown In tho figure of sling-dogs, under dog). 

Compare gun-tling, ]. 

k V«l iavc * ia( ^ * * * ** ie Alnkfoff °f » vessel at Woolwich 
by letting n 35-ton gun fall from tho slings on to her bot- 
tom * H. Spencer, Study of Soclol., p. 101. 

4. A thong or strap, attached to a hand-fire- 
arm of anv sort, to allow of its being carried slink 1 (slingk), n. [< slink 1 , p.] 1. A sneak- 

over the shoulder or across the back, and usu- ing fellow. iSrockctt ; Halliiccll. — 2. A greedy 
ally adjustable with buckles or slides. S qc gun- starveling. — 3. A cheat. 
sling, 2.— 5. Tho chain or rono that suspends a slink 2 (slingk), v. [Usually identified with 
yard or gaff.— 0f. A piece of artillery in use in slink 1 , but prob. a form of sling 1 , fling, cast (ef. 


Bometiracs slanl: ), ppr. slinking, [Also (link 
slincU; < ME. “slinkcn, shjnkcn, schjnkcn, < AS. 
slincan (prot. "slum:, pp. “ slunccu ), crcop (cf. 
slinccnd, n reptile), = MLG. slinkcn, slink, 
shrink; n nasalized form of AS. * slican , creep, 
= ’ OIIG. slihhan, slicltan, JiIilG. sUciicn, G. 
scldcichcn, Blink, crawl, sneak, movo slowly: seo 
sleek, slink 1 , slike 1 . Cf. Lith. slinkti, crcop: boo 
sling 1 .'] To sneak; steal or movo quiotly : gen- 
erally with off or along. 

lie soft Into Mb bed gnn for to slynh-c, 

To slcpc longe, as ho wns wont to doon. 

Chaucer, Troll us, III. 1535. 
Nay, wc will slink a tray ln Bunper-tlmc, 

Disguise us at my lodging and return. 

Shak., M. of V., H. 4. 1 . 

Ab boys that slink 

From fertiloand the trespaBs-chidlng eye, 

Away wo stole. Tennyson, Trlncess, v. 


slip 

rink 2 , a form of ring 1 ),] I. trans. To east pre- 
maturely : said of a female beast. 

II. intrans. To miscarry; east the young pre- 
maturely: said of a female beast. 
slink 2 (slingk), n. and a. [Also slunk; < slink 2 , 
r.) I.u. 1. An animal, especially a calf, pre- 
maturely brought forth. — 2. The flesh of an 
animal prematurely brought forth; tho veal of 
a ealf killed immediately after being calved; 
bob-veal. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] — 3. A 
bastard child. [Rare.] 

Wlmt did you go to London for but to drop your slink? 

Hoger Comberbach (1702), Byron and Elms, Comberbach, 

[p. 391. 

4. A thin or poor and bony fish, especially such 
a mackerel. Seo mackerel 1 , 

II. a. 1. Produced prematurely: as, a slink 
ealf. — 2. Immature and unfit for human food: 
ns, slink veal; slink meat. 
slink 3 (slingk), a. [Related to slank and slunkcn, 
and with these proh. ult. from the root of 
stink 1 : seo slank and slunkcn.] 1. Thin; slen- 
der; lean: starved and hungry: as, slink cat- 
tle. — 2. Sneaky; mean. 

ne has na settled his account wi’ my gudeman the dea- 
con for this twalmonth ; he ’s but slink, I doubt. 

Scott, Antiquary, xv. 

Slink 4 (slingk), n. [Cf. slang^, slankct (?).] A 
small piece of wet meadow-land. [Prov. Eng.] 
slink-butclier (slingk'bucli^r), n. One who 
slaughters slinks; also, one who slaughters dis- 
eased animals, and markets their carcasses. 

There is, however, reason to fear that 6ome of the rab- 
bits and other animals exported, from the mother country 
in ill-health may return to us in the shape of tinned 
meats; and steps should, of course, he taken for the pro- 
tection of our own slink-butchcrs from any dishonourable 
competition of this nature with their industry. 

St. James's Gazette, May 14, 18S0, p. 4. {Encyc. Diet.) 

slink-skin (Blingk'skin), n. The skin of a slink, 
or leather made from sueli skin. 

Tnko the Sliest vellum or clink-skin, without knots or 
llnws. seeth it with line pouiler of pummice Btone well 
sifted, etc. Luplon's Thousand h'otable Things. (Nam.) 

slinky (sling'ki), a. [< slink 3 + -g 1 .] Lank; 
lean; flaccid. 

slip 1 (slip), t>.; pret. and pp. slipped or slipt, 
ppr. slipping. [Under this form aro merged 
several orig. diff. verbal forms: (a) < ME. slij>- 
pen (pret. slipt e, pp. slipped), < AS. *slippan 
(Somner, Lyo) (pret. * sliplc , pp. * slipped ), slip, 
= MD. D. slippen, slip, escape, = MLG . slippen 
= OHG. siiffan, slipfun, MHG. slipfen, G. schlip- 
fen (mixed with schliipfcn), slip, glide, = Icel. 
slcppa, lot slip, = Sw. slippa = Dan. slippe, slip, 
let go, get oil, escape; causal of ( b ) AS. slipan 
(Lye) (pret. *sldp, pp. *slipcn), slip, glide, pass 
away, = OHG. slifan, MHG. slifcn, G. sclilcifcn, 
slide, glance; this group being identical in form 
with the transitive verb (c) ME. slipcn = MD. 
D. slijpen =z MLG . slipcn = MHG. slifcn, G. schlei- 
fen = Icel. siipa — Norw. slipa = Sw. slipa = 
Dan. slibc, mnke smooth, polish; cf. (d) Icol. 
slcppa (prot. slap]), pp. slgppinn), slip, slide, 
escape, fail, miss, = Norw. slcppa = Sw. slippa 
= Dan. slippe (prot. slap), let go, escape (no 
exactly corresponding AS. form appears); (c) 
AS. as if * slyppan = OHG. slupfcn, MHG. sliip- 
fen, G. schliipfcn, slip, glide; (?) AS. as if "slyp- 
an = OS. sidpjan — OHG. slonfan, MHG. sloufcn, 
sliiufcn, slip, slide, push, = Goth. * slaupjan , in 
comp, af-slaupjan, put oil ; (g) AS. slupan,*slc6p- 
an (prot. slcdp, pp. slopcn), slip, fall away (also 
in comp, d-slitpan, to-shipan, fall apart), = D. 
sluipcn, sneak, = OHG. sliofan, MHG. sliefen, 
G. schlicfen, slip, crawl, sneak, = Goth. sUupan 
(prot. slattp, pp. * slupans ), slip, also in comp, uf- 
sliupan, crcop in. Theso forms belong to two 
roots, if slip, y ship, tho first, four groups to 
y slip, which is prob. an oxtension of the if sli 
in slide, sling, slink, etc., Skt. y sar, flow, and 
tho last threo groups to \f ship, perhaps akin to 
L. lubricus (for * slnbricns ), smooth, slippery, 
Lith. slubnas, weak. Tho forms and uses m 
Tout, are confusod, and overlap. From the 
same root, or roots are ult. slipper 1 , slipper 2 , 
slippery, slop 1 , slope, sleeve 1 , sloven 1 , etc.] I. 
intrans. 1. To movo in continuous contact 
with a surfneo without rolling; slido; lienee, 
to pass smoothly and ensily ; glide. 

Lay hold on her, 

And hold her fast ; shell slip through your lingers like an 
cel else. Fletcher (and another 7), Prophetess, iii. 2. 

They trim their feathers, which makes them oilynnd 
slippery, that the water may flip off them. Mortimer. 

Many a ship 

whose black Iiowb smoot My through the waves did slip. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 101 . 



slip 

At Inst I arrived at n kind of embankment, where I 
could see the great mud-colored stream slipping along in 
the soundless darkness. 

II. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 102. 

2. To slide suddenly and unawares in such a 
way as to threaten or result in a fall ; make a 
misstep ; lose one’s footing : as, to slip on the 
ice. 

If he should slip, he sees his grave gaping under him. 

South. 

3. To fall into error or fault; err or go astray, 
as iu speech or conduct. 

There is ono that slippcth in his speech, hut not from 
his heart, Ecclus. xix. 10. 

If he had been ns you, and you as he. 

You would have dipt like him. 

Shak., M. for M. t ii. 2. C5. 
And how can I but often slip, that make n perambula- 
tion ouer tho World? Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. f>0. 

4. To become slack or loose and move or start 
out of placo, as from a socket or the like. 

The head sUppcth from the helve. Dcut. xix. f>. 

Upon (lie least walking on it, tho bone slips out again. 

)Vi*cman, Surgery. 

5. To pass quietly, imperceptibly^ or olusivoly ; 
lienco, to slink; sneak; steal : with in, out, or 
away : as, the timo slips away; errors are sure 
to slip in ; he slipped out of the room. 

I slip by his name, for most men do know it. 

JJ. Jomon, Poetaster, v, 1 . 
Unexpected accidents slip in, mul unthouglit of occur- 
rences intervene. Sir T. Browne, Itcliglo .Medici, i. 37. 
I slipt out and ran hither to avoid them. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 
Did Adam havo duns, and flip down a bnck-lanc? 

Lowell, In the Half-Way House. 

6. To escape insonsibly, especially from the 
memory; bo lost. 

Use the most proper methods to retain that treasure 
of ideas which you havo acquired ; for the mind Is ready 
to let many of them flip. Watts, Logic, i. 6. 

7. To go loose or free ; bo freed from check or 
restraint, as a hound from tho leash. 

Cry "Havoc,*' mid let slip the dogs of war. 

Shak., J. C., ill. 1. 273. 

8. To pass unregarded or unappropriated: with 
let: ns, to let an opportunity slip; to the mat- 
ter slip. 

I, like an Idle truant, fond of play, 

Doting on toys, and throwing gems away. 

Grasping at shadows, let the substance slip, 

Churchill, Sermons, Dcd., 1. 167. 
Let not flip the occasion, but do something to lift olf 
the curse Incurred by Eve. 

Margaret Puller , Woman In 10th Century*, p. 107. 

9. Todotacha ship from her anchor by slipping 
or letting go tho chain at a shackle, bocauso 
tliorO'is not time to heave tho anchor up. A 
buov is fastened to (ho part of the chnin slipped, 
so that it may be recovered. 

The gale for which we rlijtjxed at Santa Ilarbara hml 
been so bad none here that the whole bay . . . was filled 
with tho foam of tho breakers. The Lagoila . . . slipped 
at the llrst alarm, and In such haste that she was obliged 
to leave her launch behind her nt anchor. 

Jl. 11. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 121. 

10. To lmvc a miscarriage. [Colloq.]— To slip 
off, to depart or get away quietly, or so as to escape ob- 
servation.— To Blip Up. to err inadvertently ; make a mis- 
take. ( Colloq. J 

Slipup In iny vernacular J How could I? I talked It 
when I whb a boy with tho other boys. 

The Century, XXXVI. 270. 
=8yn, 1 and 2. Glide, etc. See slide, 

II. irons. I. To put or place secretly, gently, 
or so ns not to be observed. 

He had tried to (tip In n powder Into her drink. 

Arbuthnot, App. to John Bull, I. 
All this while Valentine’s Day kept courting pretty 
Mnv, who sate next him, rUpjting nmorouB billets dour 
under the table. Lamb, New* Year’s Coming of Age. 

2. To pass over or omit; pass without appro- 
priating, using, or tho like; lienee, to let slip; 
allow to escape; loso by oversight or inatten- 
tion. 

Slip no advantage 

That may Bccuro you. If. Jontnn, Catiline, !H. C. 
Let us not flip the occasion, whether scorn 
Or satiate fury yield it from our foe. 

Milton, T. L., 1. 178. 

I have never flipped giving them warning. 

Suift, Journal to Stella, xxxvl. 

3. To let loose; release from restraint: as, to 
slip the hounds. 

Lucentio slipp’d me like his greyhound. 

Shak., T. of tile S., v. 2. 62. 
No surer than our fnlcon yesterday, 

Who lost tho hern we slipt him at, and went 
To nil the winds. Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

4. A’rtuf., to let go entirely: as, to s!ij> a cable 
or an anchor. 
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Tray'r is the cable, at whose end appears 
The anchor Hope, ne’er slipp'd but in our fears. 

Quarles, Emblems, iii. 11, 

5. To throw off, or disengage one’s self from. 
My horse slipped his bridle, and ran away. Swijt. 

6. To drop or bring forth prematurely: said of 
beasts: as, the brown mare has slipped her foal. 
— 7. To make slips of for planting; cut slips 
from. 

The branches also may be slipped and planted. 

Mortimer , Husbandry. 
To slip off, to tako off noiselessly or linstlly: as, to slip 
o/F one's shoes or garments.— To slip on, to put on loosely 
or in haste: as, to slip on a gown or coat.— To slip one's 
breath or wind, to die. [Slang.] 

And for their cats that happed to slip their breath, 

Old maids, so sweet, might mourn themselves to death. 

IVolcot (P. Pindar). (Davies.) 
"You give him the right Btuff, doctor,” said Hawes jo- 
cosely, "and ho won't slip his icind this time.” Tho sur- 
geon acquiesced. C. Jlcadc, Never too Dite, x. 

To Blip the cable. Sco cable.— To slip the collar. 
Sco collar. — To slip the girths. See girth.— To slip 
the leash, to disengage one's self from a leash or noose, 
as a dog In the chase; lienee, to free one’s self from re- 
straining influences. 

Tho tlmo lmd not yet come when they wore to slip the 
leash and Bpring upon their miserable vlctimB. Prescott. 

slipi (slip), v. [< ME. slip, shjp, a garment (= 
MI). MLG. slippe , a garment), slippe (= OHG. 
sliph, slip/, MUG. si if, slip f), a descent: see 
slip*, i». Cf. slop 1. The noun uses are very nu- 
merous. mostly from the mod. vorb.] 1. Tho 
act of slipping; a sudden sliding or slipping of 
tho foet, ns in walking on ico or any slippery 
plnce. 

Not like the piebald miscellany, man, 

Bursts of great heart nnd slij* in sensual mire, 

But whole and ono. Tennyson, Princess, v. 

2. An unintentional fault; an error ormistako 
inadvertently mndo; a blunder: ns,n.s7/pof tho 
pen or of tho tonguo. Seo lapsus. 

A very easy slip I have made, In putting one seemingly 
indifferent word fornnothcr. Locke. 

At which slip of the tongue the pious Juan hastily 
crossed himself. Mrs. II. Jackson, Itnmona, f. 

3. A venial transgression; an imHscrotion; a 
backsliding. 

Such wanton, wild, nnd usual flips 
As arc . . . most known 
To youth and liberty. Shak., namlct, II. 1. 22. 
Numberless rlt’pt nnd fallings In their fluty which they 
may be otherwise guilty of. lip. Atterbury, Sermons, 1. 11. 

4. In ffcol., a small fault or dislocation of the 
rocks; a narrow fissure, filled with flucnn, and 
not exhibiting much vertical shifting. — 5. In 
marine night., same ns drag, 8,-6. Amount of 
space available for slipping; also, amount or 
extent of slip made. 

Tho Slide Valves lmvo a certain amount of flip, the 
Pumps follow cacli other, nnd, while one pauses nt tho 
end of the stroke, the other runs on. 

The Engineer, LXLX., p. vil. of ndvt'e. 

7. In metal,, the subsidence of a Rcaffold in a 
blnst-furnnce. Seo scaffold, n. t 7. — 8. A thing 
easily slipped off or on. (a) The frock or outer gar- 
ment of a young child. (6) The petticoat worn next under 
the dress. (r) An underskirt of colored material worn with 
a semi-transparent outer dress, and showing through It. 
(d) A loose covering or case: as, a rdllow-rti/>. 

9. A leash or noose by which a dog is hold: so 
called from its being so made ns to slip or fall 
loose by relaxing tbo hold. 

Me thinketh you had rather he held In a flippe then let 
slippe, wherc-ln you resemble the grnyo-houmle. 

Lilly, Kuphucs nnd his England, p. 420. 

I sec you stand like greyhounds In the flips. 
Straining upon the start. Shak., Hon. V„ III. 1. 31. 
Thefr dogs they let go out of slips In pursuit of the 
Wolfe, tho Stag, the Bore, the Leopard, Ac. 

Sandy s, Travail es, p. CO. 

10. A wrought-iron cylindrical case in which 
the wood used in the manufacture of gunpow- 
der is distilled. 

The wood [for charcoal] Is packed In Iron cylindrical 
cases termed slips, which nro then Inserted in the "cylin- 
ders ” or retorts. JLiajc, Brit., XI. 323. 

11. Potters’ clay or pnsto reduced to n semi- 
fluid condition about tho consistence of cream. 
Tills Is used Foinctimes to coat tho whole body of an earth- 
enware vessel, nnd sometimes to Import n rude decoration 
by trickling it slowly from a spout, so ns to form lines and 
patterns in slight relief. Also called slop ami barbotine. 

12. Matter found in tbo trough of a grindstone 
after tho grinding of edge-tools. [Local.] — 13f. 
A counterfeit coin made of brass masked with 
silver. 

Therefore lie went and got him certain slim (which arc 
counterfeit pceces of mony, being brasse, ami covered over 
with silver, which tho common people call slips). 

Greene, Thieves Palling Out (llnrl. MIsc., VIII. 300). 


slip-along 

First weigh a friend, then touch and try him too: 

For there are many slips and counterfeits. 

B. Jonson, Underwoods, lxiv, 

14. An inclined plane on -which a vessel is sup- 
ported while building, or on which she is hauled 
up for repair; also, a contrivance for hauling 
vessels out of the water for repairs, etc. one 
form of slip consists of a carriage or cradle with truck- 
wheels which runupon rails on an inclined plane. Tile ship 
is placed on the carriage while in tire water, and the car- 
riage together witli the ship is drawn up tire inclined plane 
by means of machinery. 

15. A naiTOW passage, (a) Anarrowpassagehetween 
two buildings. [iTov. Eng.) <£.) In host., tire space be- 
tween tile walls of a garden and the outer fence. 

The spaces between tho walls and the outer fence are 
called slips. A considerable extent is sometimes thus en- 
closed, and utilized for the growth of such vegetables as 
potatoes, winter greens, and sea-kale, for the small bush 
fruits, nnd for strawberries. Emyc. Bril., XII. 210. 

16. A space between two wharves, or in a dock, 
in which a vessel lies. [U. S.]— 17. A. long 
soat or narrow pow in a church, often without 
a door. [U. S.] — 18. A narrow, pew-like com- 
partment in a restaurant or oyster-house, hav- 
ing one or two fixod seats and a table. — 19. A 
long, narrow, and moro or loss rectangular 
piece; a strip: as, a slip of paper. 

Such (boats) as were brused they tycrl fast with theyr 
gyrdcls, with slippes of the barkes of trees, and with tough 
and longc stalkes of certein lrerhcs of the sea. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden's First Books on America, 
[cd. Arber, p. ItO). 

A small hereditary farm, 

An unproductive elipot rugged ground. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, i. 
20. A strip of wood or other material ; spe- 
cifically, such a strip inserted in a dovetailed 
groove, or otherwise attached to a piece of 
wood or metal, to form a slipping or wearing 
stirfncoforn sliding part. — 21. A detachable 
straight or tapered piece which may bo slipped 
in between parts to soparnto them or to fill a 
spaeo left between tbom. — 22. In insurance, a 
noto of tho contract mado out before the policy 
is effected, for the purpose of asking tho consent 
of underwriters to tiro proposed policy, it is 
merely n Jotting or short memorandum of the terms, to 
which the underwriters subscribe their initials, with the 
sums tor which they nrc willing to engage. It Iras no force 
ns n contract of insurance, unless intentionally adopted ns 
such. 

23. A particular quantity of yarn. — 24. A 
twig detached from the main stock, especially 
forplnntingorgrnfting; a scion; ncutting: as, 
a slip of a vine: often used figuratively. 

A goodly youth of nmlablc grace. 

Vet but a slender slip that scarce did see 

Vet seventeeno yenres. Spenser, F. Q..VT. ii. 5. 

Ankle stock 

Was graft with crab-trec slip. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ill. 2. 214. 
Scnliger nlen nfllnneth that the Massnlinns . . . were 
first n Icwlsh sect, and a slip of the Essecs. 

Purchas, rilgrimngc, p. 140. 
Here are two choice slips from that noble Irish oak 
which has more than once supplied nlpeens for this meek 
and unoffending Bkull. 

Thackeray, ltoundabout Tapers, Thoms in the Cushion. 
All that Slmkcspcaro says of tiro king yonder slip of a 
hoy that reads In tire comer feels to ho trno of himself. 

Emerson, Ilistory. 

25. In printing, the long nnd narrow proof 
tnken from a slip-gallev of typo before it is 
mndo up into pages or columns. — 26. pi. In 
bookbinding, tho pieces of twino that project 
from the hack of a sowed but uncovered book, 
nnd can bo slipped up or down. — 27. In cricket, 
ono of tho fielders, who stands nt some distance 
behind nnd to the right of tho wicket-keeper. 
Seo diagram under cricket -. 

'* I'm your man,” said he. “Wicket-keeper, cover-point, 
slip, or long-stop ; you bowl the twisters, I'll do tire field. 
Ing for you.” Whyte Metritis, White Hose, II. xiii. 

28. A dovico for the ready detachment of any- 
thing on shipboard that is secured by a lashing, 
in case it becomes necessary to let it go quickly. 
— 29. In upholstery, nlrem forming a sort of tubo 
to nllow of tbo insertion of a wire, or tbo like, 
for stiffening. — 30. A block of whale’s blubber 
as cut or stripped from the animal. — 31. A mis- 
carriage or abortion. [Colloq.]— Oilstone-situs. 
.See oilstone.— Opal-glass slip. See opal.— Orange-slip 
clny. Sccornnrjfi. — Slip-clutch coupling. Sec coupling. 
—To give one the slip. See gird. 
slip- (slip), n. [< ME. slyp, slype, slypp (=MLG. 
slip), slime: sec slip 1 , r. (</).] 1. Viscous mat- 
ter; slimo. Prompt. Tart'. — 2. A disli of curds 
mnrlo with rennet wine. 

slip 3 (slip), ii. [A particular use of slip 1 (?).] A 
young sole. [Prow Eng.] 
slip-alongf (slip , n-l<ing r ), a. Slipshod. Davies. 
It would be less worth while to read Fox’s slip-alony 
stories. Maitland, Iteformntion, p. 550. 
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slip-board (slip'bord), n. Aboard sliding in 2. Fluent: flowing, 
grooves. 

J pot with much difficulty out of my hammock, having 
first ventured to drawback the shtp-Zioard on the roof, . . . 

r-rmH-1 rm nnrnnco tn lot •<< nit- 


contrived on purpose to let in air. 

Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, ii. 7. 

slip-carriage (slip'knr'aj), n. A railway-ear- slipper 2 (slip'er), n. _ [So called from being 


I say that auricular figures he those which worko alter- 
ation in th’ eare by sound, accent, time, and slipper volu* 
bilitie in vtterance, such as for that respect was called by 
the auncients numerositie of speach. 

Puttenham , Arte of Eng. Toesie, p. 134. 


easily slipped on; < slipl, v., + -crK Cf. slip- 
shoc . ] 1. A loose, light shoe into which the 

foot may he easily slipped, generally for wear- 
ing indoors. Compare pantofle, and cut under 
jioulainc. 

The slippers on her feet 
Were cover’d o’er wi’ gold. 

James Hcrrics (Child’s Ballads, I. 207). 

A sense of peace and rest 
Like slippers after shoes. 

0. W. Holmes, Fountain of Youth. 

2. A child's garment; especially, a child's slip. 

[Local.] — 3. Same as slipper-plant . See Pcdi - 
Ian thus — Hunt the slipper. See hunt. — Venus’s- 
slipner, in conch.: ( a ) A slipper-shaped ptcropod. See 
Cymbuliidse. (b) A glass-nautilus. See Carinaria. 
folly, rather to take a niece of slipper 3 (slip'er), it. [< slip*, V + -cr 1 .] 1. A 
iolu mass kind of iron slide or brake-shoe acting as a 
drag on tho ■wheel of a heavy wagon in de- 
scending an incline ; a skid. Also called slip- •. ^ 

per -drag. 2. One who or that which slips or slippiness (slip'i-nes), 

lets Rim: Knoeilionilv. in rmtrsmn tlm rtoportn i -i 


mure attached to an express-train in such a 
n inner that it maybe “slipped ” or detached at 
■. «\»tion or junction while the rest of the train 
n on without, stopping. [Great Britain.] 
slip-chase (slip'chas), it. In printing, a long 
: tu! narrow framework of iron made ‘for hold- 
ing .•oiTosf.nding forms of type. See chase-, 1. 

J 

Slip-cleavage , slip'kle'vnj), n. Ill enal-min- 
*lii, i l-;,t of the coal, when tiiis is paral- 
i " "• !. the slips, or small faults by which 
/"’in 1 1 ion is intersected. Grcslcij. ' [South 

slip-coinf (slip'koin), «. A counterfeit coin. 
s "i- -t.pl. it., 13. 


llu= i. the worldling') ... ... .... .. ... 

> r v r'.in in hand than to trust God for tile tnvalimhk- mass 
■ o! glory. Iter. T. Adams, Works, I. 217. 

slip-cover (siip'kuv'Or), «. A temporary cov- 
ering, commonly of linen or calico, used to pro- 
tect upholstered furniture, 
slip-decoration (slipMek-o-rcTshon), it. In er- 
rant.. decoration by means of slip applied to a 
part of the surface in patterns, or more rnrely 
in the form of animals and tho like. For this pur. slipper 
pose the slip is sometimes poured through a quill or small ■ ■' 

pipe fitted into the end of n vessel contrived for this pur- 
pose. See ilipl.it., 11. and pipette. 
slip-dock (slip'dok), it, A dock whose floor 


lets slip; specifically, in coursing, tho person 
who holds the eouplo of hounds in tho leash, 

o„,l .1.. • ... ’ 


slip-skin 

4. Unstable; changeable; mutable. 

Oh, world, thy slippery turns ! Shah., Cor., iv. 4. 12. 
He, looking down 

With scorn or pity on the slippery state 
Of kings, will tread upon the neck of fate. 

Sir J. Denham , The Sophy. (Latham.) 

5. Lubric; wanton; unchaste. 

Ha’ not you seen, Camillo — 

. . . or heard — . . . 

My wife is slippery ? Shale., W. T., i. 2. 273. 

6. Crafty; sly. 

Long time he used this slippery pranck. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., September. 
Slippery ground. See ground ' . 
slippery-back (slip'er-i-bak), n. In the West In- 
dies, a species of skink, as of the genus Eumeccs . 
slippery-elm (slip'6r-i-elm'), n. The red elm, 
or moose-elm, Ulmus fidva , of eastern North 
America, it grows 60 or GO feet high, and affords a 
heavy, hard, and durable timber, largely used for wheel- 
stock, fence-posts, etc. The inner bark is mucilaginous 
and pleasant to the taste and smell, and is recognized offi- 
cinally as an excellent demulcent. This is the slippery 
part, which gives rise to the name. — California slip- 
pery-elm,the shrub or small tree Fremontia Califomica, 
the inner bark of which is mucilaginous, 
slippery- Jemmy (slip'6r-i-jem // i), n. The three- 
bearded rockling. [Local, English and Irish.] 
linw’tioBB MiV'vrwvnN Slipperiness . [Pro- 


vincial.] 

The slippincss of the way. 


and lets both slip at the same instant on a _ 

given signal when the hare is started. Slippmg-piece.(sltp/ing-pes), it. 

lipper-animalcule (slip'6r-an-i-raaFkul), n. We 7 8 . m S mto the tail-piec 

a /tiKnin n...- v. and carrvintr a frame with t.w 


.Scoff. 

A piece capa- 
w piece of a telescope 

and carrying a frame with two movements in 
one plane, into which an eyepiece or microme- 
ter can bo fitted. 


A ciliato infusorian of tho genus Paramecium : 
so called from the shape. See cut under Para- 
mecium. . 

slopes toward the water, so that its YowerVnd slipper-bath (slip'£r-bath), tt. A bath-tub part- Slippmg-plane (slip'mg-plan), n. In crystal . , 
is in deep water, and its upper end above Inch- covcrcd and having tho shape of a shoo, J?™® 1 ^O^ngplane. 

water mark. It is laid with rails to support the *J 10 bather’s feet resting in what may ho called /| llp ^ ?: ^ JT- 10 AS * 

cnuile. See ,• stijA, 14. the toe, and the bather sitting more or less ( Somner) is not authorized.] Slippery. 

Wd® siip r py“7"lip'i), -. 1 [<sl/jP,n.,+-yi.] Fnllof 

[^v Pi ^.]° C ir °" 0,1 Sumo as “ “ * ~ 


A Mi<ldlc EneIis1 ' spp,li "e of * V 'P- slippered . [< 'ilippcr n - + -cd 2 .] 

slip-galley (slip'gal'i), „. In priming, n long ^ ri "R«>'«»vered with slippers: ns , slippered 
and narrow trav of metal (sometimes of wood) The sixth nee Bhlfts 

made to hold composed type. See gallctf , 5. Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon, 

sliphaltert tslip'haKter), ». [< slip 1, r.,’+ obj. Shak., As you Like It, II. 7. 153. 

iuu'Ifcu I as t cllentpd t] >e k'nlio'vs; slipper-flower (slip'or-flon'tr), ». 1. Tlio slip- 

one who deserves to he lmngctl ; n villain. nerwort.— 2. The slipper-plant. i 

A 5 1 hope for incrcv, I am half persuaded that thisrtin- Slippeiily (slip'^r-i-li), adv. In a slippery man- 
hallrr hai pawiad my clothes. ner. 

IPrniry , Oid l’l„ y . (tth cJ. T7^tt) Xiy ltn (quotcl sUpperiness ( S lip'(..-i-ne S ). ». Tho chnrnctor .. >rr,. Campbell Pracd, 

V. 1 rv.i ■o^ or state of being slipperv, in any sense of that shp-rope (shp'rop), ti. An 

i-hook [slip Ituk), v. Jtanf.: fa) A honk Wnrrl * 7 it mav ho roadilv let rro : n.] 


llanhinc, Steam Engino, 6 48. 

.. r/ ...O , 


slips: said of rocks which are full of joints or 
cracks. [Midland coal-field, Eng.] 
slippy 3 (sltp'i), a. [Vnr. of sloppy.'] Sloppy. 


slip 


Tiic water being uncomfortably cold, and in that flippy, 
slushy, Bleety sort of state wherein it seems to penetrate 
through every kind of substance. 

Dickens, Cricket on the Hearth, i. 
slip-rails (slip'rfilz), n. pi. A substitute for a 
gate, made of rails slipped into openings in the 
posts, and capahlo of being readily slipped out. 

She walked swiftly across the paddock, through theslip- 
rails, and past a blacks’ camp which lay between the fence 
and the river. 

The Head Station, p. 1G. 
A rope so arranged that 
rope passed through 



Let tills example teach menne not to trustc on the 
slyppemesse of fortune. Taverner’s Aday., C 1. (Fares.) 


.. , .vorthmess. 

Blip-nouse ^slip lions), it. In ccram., a house or 
shed containing the slip-kiln. 

clin Wl« /itiiTvam A • /. W'^wtuuuiif. AavrnicTs Aaay., u i. (Aares. 

allpper-plant Wij-er.pl,.,), „. s „ 

a vys w >• 

t cnce . 1 1 of tho genus CrcjtiduUt. c 

slip-knot fslip'not), •• t * i- — * — ■ i-i.i. dula. 


. ,t n ’ A knot which can , 

lie easily slipped or undone hv pulling the loose 8 r,i?E? r " S w Ur ?? (slip tr-spirj), tt. Tho sitppor- 
etui of the last loop made; a bow-knot. r lnnt - beo l‘c<Ulanthus. 


unSirnnSh” vii!° 3 20? fi®"? 8 Cal ^ 0 < ar J a . ! from the form' of 


Slipperwort (slip'tr-wftrt), n. A plant of tho 
,, , "A—ISSS,™ genus Calceolaria: so called r — - - 

no . , l,a jvrd‘ .iay., L.VXMI. 320. th c lower lit) of tho corolla. 

as (which see, under run- slippery (slip'tr-i), a. [= MHG. slupfcric, G. 

j-'"!'.' T , scltliijtj rig, slippery ; ns slipper) + -yl.] ‘l. IJav- 

S Uw, k?i. a connect- mg such smoothness of surfaco as to causo 

slipping or sliding, or to render grip or hold 


R. II. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 240. 
slip-shackle (slip'shak'l), it. A shackle to fas- 
ten on to a link of a chain-cable. It may be 
disengaged by tho motion of a sliding ring or 
other contrivance. 

Seocut un^erCrcnf sli P~ 7 s have (slip'shay), w. A point or shave 
oeo cut unaei trept- mn( ] 0 to B ] ip over tlie nose o£ a mo i ( i.^ oar ^ < 

E. If. Knight. 

slipshod (slip'shod), a. [< s7(pl + shoe + -cd2.] 
1 . \Vcaring shoes or slippers down at the heel or 
having no counters, so that tho sole trails after 
the foot. 


ing-link so arranged as to allow the parts some 
play in order to avoid concussion, 
slippage (slip'aj), /j. [Ktdip 1 + -age.] The net 
of slipping; also, in mech.. tho amount of slip, 
slipped (slipt), a. [< stfpi + ~cd^.] 1. Fitted 
with slips: as, a hox-slippcd plane. — 2. In her.. 
represented as torn from the stalk in such a 
way as to have a strip of tho bark of the main 
stem still clinging to it: said of a branch or 
twjg, or a single leaf. 

slipper 1 1 (slip'er), a. [< ME. slipper, sliper. < 
slipur (=z MLG. slipper), Rlippery, < 
sltpan,slupan,R\\j): sec si it A. Cf. slippery.'] 1. 
frhppery. 

To lyve In woo he hath grctc fnntasle, 

And of his herte also hath sliper holdc. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnlvall), p. GO. 

Tliercforc hold thou thy fortune fast ; for she is slipper 
and cannot bee kept against her will. 

J. Rrendc, tr. of Quintus Curtius, vii. 

A slipper and subtle knave. Shak\, Othello. U. 1. 24G. 


difficult ; 
hold. 


not affording firm footing or secure 


The Btrectes being slippery, I fell ngninsta piece of tim- 
ber with Bitch violence that I could not speakc nor fetch 
my breath for some space. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 0, 1G7G. 

Hence — 2. That cannot be deponded on or 
trusted; uncertain; untrustworthy; apt to play 
one false; dishonest: as, lie is a slippery person 
to deal with; slipjtcry politicians. 

Servants arc dipjvry; but I dare give my word for her 
and for her honesty. 

Reau. and FI., King and >’o King, II. 1 . 

Wc may as jUBtly suspect, there were some had and si ip- 
very men In that councell, ns we know there are wonc to 
he in our Convocations. Milton, I'relatlcal Episcopacy. 
3. Liable to slip or lose footing. [Fare.] 


_ . Being slifflicry fltamlers, 

The love that lean d on them as slippery too. 


Do one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the fall. Shak., T. nnd C., 


ili. 3. Si. 


Thy wit shall ne’er go slipshod. Shak., Lear, i. 5. 12. 

Thc slipshod ’prentice from his master’s door 

Hod par'd thc dirt, and sprinkled round the floor. 

Sicift, Description of Morning. 

A slip-shod, ambiguous being, . . . in whom were united 
nil thc various qualities and functions of “boots,” cham- 
bermaid, waiter, nnd potboy. 

Mem. of R. II. Barham, In Ingoldsby Legends, I. G8. 
lienee — 2. Appearing like ono in slippers; 
enrolcss or slovenly in appearance, manners, 
notions, and tho like; loose; slovenly; shuf- 
fling: ns, n slipshod stylo of writing. 

A sort of appendix to Hie linU-bound and elip-shnl \o\- 
umes of tho circulating library. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, i. 

slip-shoef (slip'sho), tt. [< ME, •slypesclio; < 
AS. slype-seds (for *slypc-sco), slcbcsc.oh, a slip- 
slioc: see slip 1 and shoe.] A slipper. [Bare.] 

The slip-shoe favours him. 

Stephens, Essayes and Characters, an. 1G16, p. 421. 

Slip-skint (elip'skiu), a. [< slip 1 + slcin.'} Slip- 
pery; evasive. 

A pretty rlipskin conveyance to sift mass into no mass, 
and popish into not popleli. 

Milton, On Dcf. of Humb. Itemonst., ii. 



slipslop 

slipslop, slipslap (slip'slop, -slap), v. i. [A 
varied reduplication o£ slip, as if slip 1 + slop 2 
or slap 1 .] To slap repeatedly ; go slipping and 
slapping. 

I ha’ found her Angers slip-slap this a-way and that a-wny 
like a flail upon a wheatsheaf. 

Mrs. Centlivre , The Artifice, iii. 

The dirty broken Bluchers in which Qrif’s feet slip- 
slopped constantly. B. L. Fargeon , Grif, p. 105. 

slipslop, slipslap (slip'slop, -slap), n. and a. 
[See slipslop, slipslap, u.] I. n. 1. Weak and 
sloppy drink; tliin, watery food. 

No, thou shalt feed, instead of these, 

Or your slip-slap of curds and whey, 

On Nectar and Ambrosia. 

Colton, Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 187. {Davies.) 

At length the coffee was announced. . . . 

“And since the meagre slip-slop's made, 

I think the call should be obey’d." 

Combe, Dr. Syntax’s Tours, iii. 1. (Davies.) 
2. A blunder. 

He told us a gTeat number of comic slip-slops of the first 

. Lord Baltimore, who made a constant misuse of one word 
for another. Mme. D' Arbi ay. Diary, iv. 14. 

II. a. Slipshod; slovenly. 

His [the rationalist’s] ambiguous slip-slop trick of using 
the word natural to mean in one sentence "material," and 
in the next, as I use it, only "normal and orderly." 

Kingsley, Alton Locke, xxxviii. 

slipsloppy (slip'slop-i), «. [< slipslop + -t/ 1 .] 
Slusliy; wet; plasliy. 

There was no taking refuge too then, as with us, 

On a slip-sloppy day, in a cab or a ’bus. 

Barham , Ingoldsby Legends, II. 291. 

slip-stitch (slip ' stieli), n. 1. A stitcli in 
croeliet-work used for joining different parts 
of the work together. — 2. A stitch in knitting. 
— 3. A stitch in darned netting and similar 
embroideries on openwork ground. 

slip-stopper (slijp'stop'ir), n. 2\ T aut., a con- 
trivance for letting go an anchor by means of 
a trigger. 

slip-strainer (slip'stra 1 'n6r), n. In ccram., a 
strainer of any form through which the slip 
is passed. 

slipstringt (slip'string), n. [< slip 1 , v., + obj. 
string.'] One who has shaken off restraint; a 
prodigal; sometimes used attributivcly. Also 
called sliptlirift. 

Young rascals or scoundrels, rakclieUs, or flipstring f. 

Cotgrave. 

Stop your hammers ; what ayles Iowe? We are making 
arrowes for my slip-siring sonno [cupid). 

Dckkcr, Londons Tempe. 

slipt (slipt). A form of the protorit and past 
participle of slip 1 . 

slipthriftt (slip'thrift), n. [< slip 1 , v., + obj. 
thrift.] Same as slipstring. 

slipway (slip'wa), n. An inclined plane the 
lower end of which extends below the water in 
a slip-dock. Two such ways, one on each side of the 
keel of a ship, are used in combination, of sufllcient length 
to permit a ship to he drawn on them entirely out of tire 
water. 

slirt (sl6rt), V. t. [Appar. a mixturo of flirt 
and slat 1 .] To cast or tlirow off with a jerk; 
slat: as, to slirt a fish from tho hook; also, 
to eject quickly; squirt: as, a fish slirts her 
spawn. 

A female trout flirting out gravel with her tail. 

Seth Green. 

slirt (slfirt), n. [< slirt, a.] A flirt, flip, or 
jerk; a slat, or slatting movement; a slirting 
action. 

The female diving down at intervals against the gravel, 
and as she comes up giving it a flirt to one side with her 
tail. Seth Green . 

slish (slish), n. [A var. of slash 1 , perhaps in 
part of slice, which is from the same nit. source.] 
A cut; a slash. 

Here ’s snip and nip and cut and slish and slash. 

Like to a censer in a barber’s shop. 

Shak., T. of file S., iv. 3. 90. 

slish (slish), v. [< slish, «.] Samo as slash 1 . 

slit 1 (slit), v. t. ; pret. and pp. slit or slittcd, ppr. 
slitting. [< ME. slitten, sliten (pret. slat, also 
slitlc, pp. sliten, shjtt), < AS. slitan (pret. slat, 
pp. sliten) = OS. slitan = OFries. slita = D. 
slijten = MLG. sliten = OHG. slizan, sclizan, 
MHG. slizen, G. schlcisscn = Icol. slita = Sw. 
slita = Dan. slide, slit, split, tear, pull, rend; 
perhaps akin to L. liedere, in comp, -lidere 
(•/ slid ?). Hence ult., through F., E. slice, 
slash 1 , slate 2 , slat 3 , eclat.] If. To cut asunder; 
cleave; split; rend; sever. 

AVith a Bwerd that he wolde slide bis herte. 

Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 1. 532. 

Comes the blind Fury, with the abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin-spun life. Milton, Lycidas, 1. 70. 
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2. To cut lengthwise or into long pieces or 
strips : as, the gale has slit the sails into ribbons. 

— 3. To cut or make a long fissure in; slash. 

And here Clothes ben slyit at the syde ; and thei ben 
festned with Laces of Silk. Mandeville, Travels, p. 247. 

I’ll slit the villain’s nose that would have sent me to the 
gaol. Shak., T. of the S., v. 1. 134. 

Slit bar-sight. See bari, 16.— Slit deal. See dean, 1. 
—Slit top-shells, the gastropods of the family Scissurel- 
lid/e, which have the lip of the aperture slit or incised, like 
those of the family Plcurotomanidte. See top-shell, and cut 
under Scissurellidre. 

slit 1 (slit), «. [< ME. slit, slite , slitte, < AS. slitc 
= Icel. slit= OHG. MHG. sliz, G. schlitz , a slit; 
from the verb.] 1. A long cut or rent; a nar- 
row opening. 

It [a dagger] was . . . put into a slit in the side of a 
mattress. State Trials, Q. Elizabeth, an. 1584. 

He was nursed by an Irish nurse, after the Irish manner, 
wlier they putt the child into a pendulous satchell instead 
of a cradle, with a slitt for the child’s head to peepe out. 

Aubrey, Lives, Robert Boyle. 

It might have been wished that . . . his mouth had been 
of a less reptilian width of slit. George Eliot, Romola, xxvi. 

2f. A pocket. 

Thu most habbe redi mitte 
Twenti Marc ine till slitte. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. Gl. 

3. A cleft or crack in the breast of fat cattle. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 4. In coal-mining , a short head- 
ing connecting two other headings. [Eng.] — 
5. Specifically, in zodl . , anat. f and cmbnjol., a 
visceral cleft ; one of the series of paired (right 
and left) openings in the front and sides of the 
head and neck of every vertebrate embryo, 
some of which or all may disappear, or some of 
which may persist as gill-slits or their equiva- 
lents ; a branchial, pharyngeal, etc., slit. These 
slits occur between any two visceral arches of each side ; 
more or fewer of them persist in all branchiate verte- 
brates. See under cleft , and cut under amm'on.— Bran- 
chial Blit, pharyngeal Blits, etc. See the adjectives. 
-Slit-planting, a method of planting which is per- 
formed by making slits in the soil with a spade so as to 
cross each other, and inserting the plant at the point 
where the slits cross. 

slit 2 f. A Middle English contracted form of 
slidctli , third person singular present indica- 
tive of slide. Chaucer. 

slither (sliTH'6r), a. and n. [< ME. *slithcr, 
sklithcr, slipper}'; var. oislidder, cr.] I. a. Slip- 
pery: same as slidder. 

II. n. A limestone rubble; angular fragments 
or screes of limestone. [North. Eng.] 

In general this indestructible rubble layB on so steep an 
ascent that it slips from beneath the feet of an animal 
which attempts to cross it— whence tho name slither, or 
sliding gravel. J. Farcy , Derbyshire, I. 145. 

slither (sliTH'Sr), v. i. [< ME. * slither cn, slchjth- 
crcn ; var. of slidder , t\] To slide : samo as 
slidder. [Prov, Eng.] 

Down they came slithering to the ground, barking their 
arms and faces. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, il. 4. 

lie slithers on the soft mud, and cannot stop himself 
until ho comes down. 

Landor, Imng. Conv., Archdeacon Hare and Walter 

[Land or. 

slithering (sliTH'6r-in^),p. o. Slow; indolent; 
procrastinating; deceitful. Halliwcll. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

slithery (sliTH'6r-i), a. Slippery: same ns slid- 
der g. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

The ro'd . . . mnuu be slithery. 

G. MacDonald, Warlock o’ Glemvarlock, p. 81. 

slit-shell (slit'sliel), v. A shell of the family 
Plcnrotomariidre, having tho outer lip slit. Soe 
out under Plcurotomaria. 

slitter (slit'tr), n. [< slit + -rr 1 .] 1. One 

who or that which slits. — 2. In mctal-mamif., 
a series of steel disks, or a pair of grooved 
rollers, placed one over tho other, serving to 
shear sheet-metal into strips ; a slitting-shears. 

— 3. Same as pick 1 , 1 (a). [Eng.] 

slittered (slit'ftrd), a. [< slitter + -cd-.] Cut 

into strips with square onds: noting tho’ edge 
of a garment, or of a sloevo. This differs from 
dagged, in that the dags are tapered and rounded, whereas 
tbe slits arc equal in width, and are separated from each 
other merely by the cut of the shears. 

slitting-disk (slit'ing-disk), v. In gem-cutting, 
same as slitting-mill, 2. 

slitting-file (slit'ing-fll), n. A file of lozenge 
or diamond section, with four cutting edges, 
two acuto and two obtuse. 

slitting-gage (slit'ing-gaj), n. In saddler;/, a 
hand-tool combining a gage and a cutting edge, 
for cutting leather into strips suitable for har- 
ness-straps, reins, etc. 

slitting-machine (slit'ing-msi-slien"), n. 1. A 
machine for cutting narrow strips of leather: 
a larger form of the slitting-gage. — 2. A ma- 
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chine for cutting plate-metal into strips for 
nail-rods, etc. 

slitting-mill (slit'ing-mil), n. 1. A mill in 
which iron bars or plates are slit into nail-rods, 
etc. — 2. In gem-cutting, a circular disk of thin 
sheet-iron revolving on a lathe, which, with its 
sides and edge charged with diamond-dust and 
lubricated with oil, is used by lapidaries to slit 
gems and other hard substances. Also called 
slitting-disk, slicer. — 3. A gang saw-mill, used 
for resawing lumber for making blind-slats, 
fence-pickets, etc. Compare slitting-saw. 

slitting-plane (slit'ing-plan), n. A plane with 
a narrow iron for cutting boards into strips or 
slices: now little used. 

slitting-roller (slit'ing-r6 ,/ lfer), «. One of a pair 
of coacting rollers having ribs which enter in- 
tervening spaces on the companion rollers, and 
cutting in the manner of shears, used in slitting- 
mills for metals, etc. See cut under rotary. 

slitting-saw (slit'ing-sa), n. A form of gang- 
saw for slitting planks, etc., into thin boards 
or strips. It resembles the resawing-machine, and is 
variously modified in form according to the work for 
which it is intended, as making laths, pickets, etc. 

slitting-shears (slit'ing-skerz), «. sing, and pi. 

A machine for cutting sheet-metal into strips. 
See cut under rotary. 

sliveH (sliv), ii. t. [< ME. stiven, shjvcn, < AS. 
sllfan (pret. sldf, pp. slifcn), cleave, in comp. 
to-slifan; cf. slitan, slit. Hence freq. slitter.] 
To cleave; split; divide. 

Non to wher [wear] no hoddes with a Roll slyvyd on his 
hede, . . . vnder y« degre of a Baron. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 37. 

Diuers shrubbed trees, the boughes . . . he cutting and 
slitting downe perceiued blood. 

Warner, Albion’s England, ii. 

slive 1 (sliv), n. [< stive 1 , t>.] A slice; a chip. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

slive 2 (sliv), v. ; pret. and pp. sliced, ppr. slicing. 
[Early mod. E. shjvc ; appar. as a variant or 
secondary form of slip (cf. OHG. sllfan, MHG. 
slifcn, G. schlcifen, slide, glance, MHG. slipfen, 
G. schlicfcn, glide): see slip 1 .] I. intrans. 1. 
To slide. 

I slyve downe, I fall downe sodaynly, je coule. 

Palsgrave. ( Uallixcell. ) 

2. To sneak; skulk; proceed in a sly way; creep; 
idle away time. 

What are you a rftYinr; about, you drone? you are a year 
a lighting a candle. 

Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, The Commands 

[of a Master. 

Let me go forsooth. I’m 3hour I know her gown agen ; I 
minded her when she slic'd off. 

Mrs. Centlivre, Tlatonick Lady, iv. 3. 

II. trans. To slip on; put on: with on. 

Ill slive on my gown and gang wi’ tliee. Craven Glossary. 

sliver (sliv'dr or sli'ver), n. [< ME. sliver, sli- 
vcrc , slcyvcrc , dim. of slive 1 (as shiver 1 of shire, 
and splinter of splint) ; or < sliver, v., then a freq. 
of slive 1 : see slive 1 , v.] 1. Apiece, as of wood, 
roughly or irregularly broken, rent, or cut off or 
out, generally lengthwise or with the grain; a 
splinter: as, to get a sliver 'under one’s finger- 
nail ; the lightning tore off great slivers of bark ; 
hence, any fragment; a small bit. 

Allas ! that he al hool, or of him sleyvere, 

Sholde han his refut in so digne a place. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1013. 
There, on the pendent houghs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke ; 

When down her weedy trophies and herself 4 

Fell in the weeping brook. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 174. 

The Major part of the Calf was Roasting upon a Wooden 
Spit ; Two or three great Slivers he had lost off his But- 
tocks, his Ribs par’d to the very Bone. 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

[I. 85. 

2. In spinning, a continuous strand of wool, 
cotton, or other fiber, in a loose untwisted con- 
dition, ready for slubbing or roving. 

The thick sheet of cotton composing the lap is reduced 
to a thin cloud-like film, which is drawn through a cone 
tube, and condensed into a sliver, a round, soft, and un- 
twisted strand of cotton. Spons ’ Encyc. Manxif., I. 744. 

3. A small wooden instrument used in spinning 
yarn. Halliwcll . [Prov. Eng.] —4. The side of 
a small fish cut off in one piece from head to 
tail, to bo used as bait; a sort of kfbblings. 

The head of the fish is taken in the left hand of the 
workman, and with a knife held in the right hand he cuts 
a slice, longitudinally, from each side of the body, leaving 
the head and vertebra; to be thrown away, or, occasion- 
ally, to be pressed for oil. The slivers (pronounced stirrers) 
are salted and packed in barrels. The knife used is of 
peculiar shape, and is called a “ slivering knife.” . . . 
Gloucester had in 1877 about 60 “mackerel-hookers/ 
using about 2,400 barrels of slivers, while its seining-fleet 
used about 2,000 barrels more. 

G. B. Goode, Hist, of the Menhaden (1880), pp. 201, 204. 
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5. A very fine edge left at the end of a piece 
of timber. — 6t. pi. The loose breeches or slops 
of the early part of the seventeenth century. — 
Silver lap-mac hin e, in cotton-manuf., a mncbino which 
receives the clivers or cnd6 from the carding-machine, and 
passes them through rollers which form them into a single 
broad sheet or lap. 

sliver (sliv'frr or sll'v6r), v. [See sliver, n., stive 1 , 
r.J I. irons. 1. To cut or divide into long 
thin pieces, or into very small pieces; cut or 
rend lengthwise; splinter; break or tear off. 

Slips of yew 

Sliver’d in the moon's eclipse. 

Shak,, Macbeth, iv. 1. 27. 

Thf floor of the room was warped in every direction, 
and gaping at the joints. S. J udd, Margaret, i. 3. 
2. To cut each «ddc of (u fish) away in one piece 
from head to tail; take two slivers from. See 
slircr, 4 . 

The operation of titreriny is shown. 

G. B. Go* fie, Hist, of the Menhaden (1SS0), p. 147. 

n. intrani. To split; become split. 

The planks licing cut across the grain to prevent lliivr- 
in:. Tho Century, XX. 70. 

sliver-box (sliv'er-boks), ». Ill spinning, n 
machine for piecing together and stretching 
out slivers of long-stapled wool; n brenlcing- 
frame. 

sliverer (sliv'er-er or ell'vte-ir), n. One who 
slivers fish. 

slivering-knife (sll'vfw-ing-nif), ». A knifo of 
peculiar skapo used iu slivering fish. Sco ex- 
tract under stiver, It., 4. 

slivering-machine (sliv'tr-ing-ma-shen'), «. 
A wood-working machine for cutting thin 
splints suitable forbasket-mnldng, narrow sliv- 
ers for use in weaving, or fine shavings (excel- 
sior) ; an excelsior-machine. 

slivingt (sliv'ing or sll'ving), rt. pi. Same as 
sliver, G. 

slot, r. A Middlo English form of slay l. 

sloak, sloakan, ». Sco sloke. 

sloam (slum), n. [Also sloom ; cf. stawm, shim 1 , 
slump 1 .'] In coal-mining, the umler-clay. [Mid- 
land coal-field, Eng.] 

Sloanea (slo'ne-ii), n. [XL. (Linnaeus, 1753), 
named after Sir Dans SUrnnc (1GG0-1753), a celo- 
hrated English collector.] A genus of trees, of 
the order Tdiace.r, the linden family, type of the 
tribe Slnanc.T. It Is characterized by usually npctalous 
flowers with four or five commonly valvfttc sepals, a thick 
disk, very numerous stamens, and on ovary with numerous 
ovules In the four or five cells, liecoming a coriaceous or 
woody nnd usually fnur-valved capsule. There arc about 
.1 species, all natives o( tropical America. They arc trees 
wllh usually alternate leaves, and Inconspicuous white or 
greenish-yellow flowers commonly In racemes, panicles, 
or fascicles, followed by densely spiny, bristly, or velvety 
fruit, the size of which varies from that of a lmzcluut to 
that ot an orange. -Many species reach a largo size, with 
very hard wood which is dlfheutt to work : S. Jainaiccnsis, 
a tree sometimes 100 feet high, hearing a fruit 3 or 4 Inches 
in diameter and clothed with straight bristles like a chest- 
nut-bur, Is known In the West Indies as breakax or iron- 
i rood. 

Sloanea! (slo'ne-e), ». pi. [XL. (Endlicher, 
183G), < Sloaucn + -c.t.] A tribe of polypetalous 
plants, of the order Tiliacc.r, characterized by 
flowers with the no rials and petals inserted im- 
mediately about the stamens, tho petals not 
contorted in the bud, often cnlyx-like and in- 
cised or sometimes nbsent, and tbo stamens 
bearing linear anthers which open at the apex. 
It Includes 5 genera, of which Sloanea Is the type, all trop- 
ical trees with entire or toothed and usually feather- 
veined leaves, natives chiefly of tropical America ard Aus- 
tralasia. 

■ gloat, n. See slot 1 , slot-. 

Blob (slob), n. [A vnr. of stab". Cf. stub 1 .] 

1. Mud; mire; muddy laud; n marsh or mire. 
[Eng.] 

Those vast tracts known as tho Isle of Dogs, tho Green* 
wJch marshes, the West Hnm marshes, tlio Plumstcad 
marshes, <tc. (which are now ahont eight feet lower thnn 
high water), were then extensive tlobs covered with water 
at every tide. Sir G. Airy, Atlicnrcum, Jnn. 23, 1660, p, 131. 

2. Sarao ns slobber 1 , 2. JlalliicclL [Prov. Eng.] 

slobber 1 (slob'frr), v. [< ME. slobcrcn ; vnr. of 

slabber 1 , slubber 1 .'] I. intrans. 1. To lot sali- 
va fall from tbe month; slabber; drivel; spill 
liquid from the mouth in eating or drinking. 

As at present there are as many royal hands to kiss na a 
Japanese Idol lias, It takes some time to clobber through 
the whole ceremony. Walpole, Letters, II. 472. 

He sat silent, still caressing Tartar, who tlobbercd with 
exceeding affection. Charlotte Bronte , Shirley, xxvj. 

2, To drivel; dote; become foolish or imbecile. 
But why would he, except he tlcbbcfd, 

OJfcnd our patriot, great SIrKobert? 

Sicift, Death of Dr. Swift. 

n. (rails. 1. To slaver; spill; spill upon; 
slabber. Hence — 2. To kiss effusively. [Col- 
lorp] 
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She made a song how little miss 
Was kiss’d and slobber'd by a lad. 

Swift, Corinna. 

Don’t sfoM»crme — I won't have it — you and I are bad 
friends. C. Jleade, Love me Little, iv. 

To slobber over, to do in a slovenly or half-finished man- 
ner. [Familiar.] 

slobber 1 (slob'6r), n. [< ME. slober; var. of slab- 
ber 1 .] If. Mud; mire. 

Bare of Ins body, bret full of water. 

In the Slober it the Bluche slongyn to londe, 

There lie lay, if hym list, the long night ouer. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 12529. 

2. A jellyfish. Also slob. [Prov. Eng.] — 3, 
Slaver; liquor spilled; slabber. 

slobber 2 (slob'£r), «• Same as sh/6 2 . 

slobberer (slob'6r-er), n. [< slobber 1 + -cr 1 .] 

1. One who slobbers. — 2. A slovenly farmer : 
also, a jobbing tailor. HalliwclL [Prov. Eng. J 

slobberhannes (slob'er-lmnz), n. A game of 
cards for four persons, played with. a cuclire- 
pack, tho object of every player being not to 
take tho first trick, tho last trick, or the queen 
of clubs, each of which counts one point. The 
player first making ton points is beaten. The 
American Hoyle. 

slobbery (slob'tr-i), a. [< slobber 1 + -y 1 .] 1. 
Muddy; sloppy. 

But I will sell my dukedom. 

To buy a tloblcrtf nnd dirty farm 
In that nook-sliottcn Isle of Albion. 

Shak., Hen. V., iif. C. 13. 

I chose to walk ... for exercise in tho frost. But tho 
weather lmd given a little, as you women call It, so it was 
something slobbery. 

Sicift, Journal to Stella, Jan. 22, 1710-11. 

2. Given to slobberiug; driveling. 

Thou thyself, a watery, pulpy, slobbery freshman and 
ncw-comer In this Planet. Carlyle, Sartor Itesartus, 1. 0. 

slob-ice (si ob'Is) # 7t. Ice whicliislioavy enough to 
prevent tho passage of ordinarily built vessels. 

Young ffo& tee may he found around tho coast of New- 
foundland from December until April. 

C. P. Ilall, North Tolar Expedition. 

sloch (sloch), v. A Scotch form of slouglfi. 

slock 1 (slok), v. [< ME. slokkcn, slokcn; cf. 
Dan. shikkc , extinguish; ult. a var. of slack 1 , 
slake 1 . Cf. slockcn.] Saino ns slack 1 . 

slock 2 (slok), r. t. [< ME. slockcn , entice ; origin 
obscure.] To entice away ; steal. [Obsoleto 
or prov. Eng.] 

That none of the said craftc slockc ony mnn-Is prentiso 
or yerely Beruannt of the said craftc, or eocourc or mnyn* 
tcync ony euclic, any nprcntisc, or yerely Bcruaunt, goj-ng 
or brekynge away fro his Maistcrrcs covcnaunt, vppoti 
payne of xi. d. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 330. 

slocken (slok'n), v. [Also (Sc.) slokcn; < ^IE. 
slokncn , < led. slokna = Sw. slockna , be 
quenched, go out; ns slock 1 • f -cit 1 .] Same as 
slock 1 for slack b [Obsolete or provincial.] 
That bottell swet, which served at the first 
To keep the life, hut not to rlocleen thirst, 

[Sylvester], Du Bnrtas, p. 3C0. ( HaUixeell .) 
I would set that castell in a low. 

And riofren It with English blood! 

Kinmont Willie (Child's Ballads, VI. 01). 


Oysters and email wrinckles in each creeke. 
Whereon I feed, and on the meager slone. 

TP. Browne , Britannia s Pastorals, u. 1. 

2. The blackthorn, Primus spinosa, a shrub of 
hedgerows, 
thickets, etc., 
found in Eu- srfSJ/ 
rope and Rus- 
sian and cen- 
tral Asia. It is 
of a rigid much- 
branching spiny 
habit, puts forth 
profuse pure- 
white blossoms 
before the leaves, 
and pr6duces a 
drupe also called 
a sloe. (Seedef.l.) 

The wood is hard 
nnd takes a flno 
polish, and ia 
used for walking- 
sticks, tool-han- 
dles, etc. The 
wild fruit is aus- 
tere and of little 
value; hut It is 
thought to be the 
original of tho 
common culti- 
vated plum, P. 
domestica. (See 
pluml, 2.) The 
Bloc, or block sloe, of the southern United States is P. 
umbellata, a small tree with a pleasant red or black fruit, 
which is used as a preserve. 

sloe-thomt (slo'tliSrn), n. [< ME. sloihorn , < 
AS. sldhlhorn , slay thorn, sldghthorn (= G. 
schlchdorn = Ban. slaacntorn),< sld ( sluh etc.), 
sloe, + thorn , thorn.] Same as sloe, 2. 
sloe-wormt, n. Soo slow-wcrm. 
slog 1 (slog),u« i. ; prot. and pp. slogged, ppr. slog- 
qing. [Cf. slug 1 .] To lag behind. Haiti well. 
slog 2 (slog), v. i. ; pret. and pp. sloggcd l ppr. slog- 
ging. [Cf. slug'*.] To liit hard, as in boxing. 
Soo slug 3 . [Slang, Eng.] 

Slogging, and hard hitting with the mere object of doing 
damnge with the gloved hnnd, earn no credit In the eyes of 
a good Judge. E. B. Michcll, Boxing and Sparring (Bad- 

(minton Library), p. 102. 



i, flowering branch of Sloe {Primus spino- 
0; a, branch with fruit; a, a flower, longi- 
tudinal section. 


slogan (slo'gan), «. [Sometimes mistaken for 
a horn, nnd absurdly written shtgborn; < Gael. 
sltiagh-gairm, a war-cry, < sluagh, a host, army, 
+ gairm, a call, outcry, < nairm, call, cry out, 
crow ns a cock: soo crow L] 1. Tho war-cry 
or gathering word or pliraso of ono of tho old 
Highlnud clans; honco, tho shout or battle-cry 
of soldiers in tho field. 


Tlio authoring word peculiar to n certain name, or set 
ot people, was termed tlogan or ihighom, nnd was always 
repeated at nn onset, ns well ob on many other occasions. 
It was usually tho name of tho clan, or place ot rendez- 
vous, or leader. Child's Ballads, VI. 135, note. 

The Btrccts of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam, nnd falchions redden. 

And heard the slogan's deadly yell. 

Scott, L. of L. Jf., i. 7. 

2. Figuratively, tho distinctive cry of anybody 
of porsons. 


When mighty squlreshlps ot tlio quorum 
Their hydra drouth did slokcn. 

Bums, On Sleeting with lord Daer. 

Blocking-stone (slok'ing-ston), n. In mining, 
a tempting, inducing, or rich stono of oro. 
[Cornwall, Eng.] 

So Ukcwlso there have been nemo Instances of miners 
who have deceived their employers by bringing them 
Slocking-Slones from other mines, pretending they were 
found In the mine they worked In j tho meaning ot which 
Imposition Is obvious. Prgcc. 

Blodder (slod'Gr), it. [Cf. MD. siodderen = LG. 
shtddern = MHG. slolcrn, G. scldottcrn, dangle, 
= Icel. nlothra, slum, drag or trail onosolf along; 
freq. of tho simplo vorb, hDlG. stolen, tromblo, = 
Icel. slola, droop, = Norw. sluta, droop, sliida, 
sloe, trail, = Sw. dial, slola, ho lazy; tho forms 
being moro or loss involved; cf. slottcr,slattcr, 
slur-.] Slush, or wet mud. UaUitccll. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

sloe (Bid), n. ; pi. slims, formerly nnd dial, stone. 
[< ME. slo, pi. xlon, slan (> E. dial, slnn), < AS. 
sld, in comp, slab-, slag-, siiigh- (soo sloe-thorn), 
pi, shin / = MD. shnu, J). sice = MLG. sic, LG. 
sire — OHG. slehit, MilG. stchc , G. schlchc = Sw, 
shin = Dan. slancn (cf. Xorw. shmpa), sloo; cf. 
OBulg. Serv. Russ, slim = Bolicm. sited = Pol. 
8liwa = Lith. slim = OPrass. tdiwaytos, a plum; 
prob. so named from its tartnoss ; of. Ml), slccntc, 
sice, sharp, tart, samo as D. slccttw = E. slow: 
seo s70t<A.) 1. Tho fruit of tho blackthorn, 

Primus spinosa, a small bluisli-black drupo; 
also, the fruit of P. umbellata. 

Blacko as bcrric, or ony slo. 

Bom. of the Bose, I. 928. 


Tho peculiar slogans of almoBt nil tho Eastern colleges. 

The Century, XXXIV. 898. 

slogardiet, ». A Middlo English form of slitg- 
gardy. 

Blogger 1 (slog'tr), w. [< slog- + -cr 1 . Cf. 
slugger.] One who hits hard, as in boxing or 
bail-playing. Seo slugger. [Slang, Eng.] 
IIownB called Slogger Williams, from the force with 
which ft was supposed he could hit. 

T. Hughes, Tom Drown nt Eugby, it. 5. 
Ho was a vigorous slogger, mid heartily objected to being 
howled llret ball. 

Standard (London), Dec. 1, 18S5. ( Encgc . Diet) 

slogger 2 (slog'dr), it. [Said to ho a contraction of 
" slow-gocr ; of. torpid.] Tho second division of 
race-boats at Cambridgo, England. Slang Diet. 

Bloggyt, n. A Middlo English form of slttggy. 

slogwood (slog'wud), it. [Local name.] A 
small West Indian treo, Dcitschmicdia pcndula 
of tho Laurincic. 

sloid, sloyd (sloid), ?t. [< Sw. sliijd, skill, dex- 
tority, esp. mechanical skill, manufacture, 
woou-enmng, = E. sleight: seo sleight 2 .] A 
system of manual training which originated 
in Finland. It is not confined to wood-working, as is 
frequently supposed (though this Is tlio branch most 
commonly taught), hut Is work with the hands and with 
simplo tools. The system is adapted to the needs of dif- 
ferent grades of the elementary schools, and is designed 
to develop the pupils mentally and physically. Its aim 
Is, therefore, not special technical training, but general 
development nnd the laying of a foundation for future In- 
dustrial growth. 

slokan (slo'kan), n. [Cf. stoke.] Samo as sloke. 

sloke, Bloak "(slok), n. [Sc., also slake, slaik, 
slccgh; cf. slecch, sludge,] 1. Tho oozy vege- 



sloke 

table substance in the bed of rivers. — 2. Same 
as lavct - 2 1. [Scotch in both uses.] 
sloken (slok'u), »• Same as slockcn. 

Sloo (slo), v. A dialectal pronunciation of 
slough 1 . [U. S. and prov. Eng.] 
sloom 1 (slom), n. [Also dial, sloum; < ME. 
*sloume , sloumbc, slumc, < AS. sluma, slumber; 
cf. sloom", r., slumber .] A gentle sleep; slum- 
ber. 

Merlin gon to slumc 
Swulc lie wolde Biropen. 

Layamon , 1. 17995. 

sloom 2 (slom), v. i. [Also dial, sloum, sleam; < 
ME. slumcn,.slummcH = MLG. slomen, slommcn 
= MHG. slumcn, slummen, slumber; from the 
noun, ME. *sloumc, slumc, < AS. sluma, slumber: 
see sloom 1 , ii., and cf.slumbcr.J 1. Toslumber; 
waste ; decay. 

(Sire Telome\v)cairys into a cnbaync, quare the kyng ligges, 
1'and him slomande and on slepe, and sleely him rayses. 
Alliterative l J oems (ed. Morris), Gloss., p. 193. (Iv. Alex., 

p. 170.) 

2. To become woak or flaccid, as plants and 
flowers touched by frost. 

[Now only prov. Eng. in both uses.] 
sloom 3 (slom), n. Seo sloam. 
sloomy (slo'mi), a. [< sloom 1 4- -t/l»] Dull; 
slow; inactive. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 

An’ Sally rvur sloomy an* di-nggle-taait’d. 

Tennyson, Northern Cobbler. 

sloop 1 (slop), it. [< D. slocjt, MD. slocpc (also 
dim. slocpkcn), a sloop (cf. LG. shtup, slujic = 
Dan. Sw. slun, shtppe, < D.), = G. schUtpo (also 
scldoop, < E.), a sloop; appar. (with an initial 
chango not explained) < OF. chalupc (> E. shal- 
lop = G. schaluppc, etc.) = Sp. Pg. cltalupa = It. 
scialttppa, asliallop: see shallop.] A small fore- 
and-aft rigged vessel with one mast, generally 



■carrying a jib, fore-stnysnil, mainsail, and gnff- 
topsail. Some sloops formerly had a square topsail. It 
is generally understood that a sloop differs from a cutter 
by having a fixed instead of a running bowsprit, but the 
names are used somewhat indiscriminately. In the days 
of sailing vessels, and of the earlier steam naval marine, 
now becoming obsolete, a sloop of tear was a vessel of 
sliip-rig carrying guns on the upper deck only, and rather 
smaller than a corvette. Sec aiso cut under cutter. 

A Jamaica Sloop, that was come over on the Coast to 
trade, . . . went with us. 

Dampier, Voyages, an. 1031 (3d cd. corrected, 1G9S). 
sloop 2 (sliip), it. In lumbering, a strong crutch 
of hard wood, with n strong bar across tho 
limbs, used for drawing timber out of a swamp 
or iuaccessiblc place. [Canada.] 
sloop 2 (sliip), r. t. To draw (logs of timber) on 
a sloop. [Canada.] 

sloop-rigged (slop'rigd), a. Digged like a sloop 
— that is, having one mast with jib and main- 
sail. 

sloop-smack (slop'smak), it. A sloop-rigged 
fishing-smack. [New Eng.] 
sloop-yacht (sliip 'yot), n. A sloop-rigged 
yacht. 

Slop 1 (slop), n. [< ME. sloppc, a pool, < AS. 
* sloppc , *slyppc, a puddle of filth (used of tho 
sloppy droppings of a cow, and found only in 
comp., in the plant-names cu-sloppc, cowslip, 
oxan-slyppc, oxlip: seo cowslip, oxlip)', cf. slype, 
slipc, a viscid substance ; prob. < slupan (pp. slo- 
pen), dissolve, slip: see slip 1 . Cf. Icel. sliip, 
slimy offal of fish, slcpja, slime (esp. of fislios 
and snakes) ; Ir. slab, Ir. Gael, slaib, mire, mud 
(see s/olt 2 ).] 1. A puddle; a miry or slippery 

place. 
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He [Arthur] . . . Londis [lands] als a lyone, . . . 
Slippes in in the sloppes o-slant to the girdylle, 

S waiters upe swyftly. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3924. 

2. Liquid carelessly dropped or spilled about; 
a wet place. 

The Atlantic Ocean beat Sirs. Partington. She was ex- 
cellent at a slop or a puddle, but she should not have med- 
dled with a tempest. 

Sydney Smith, Speech at Taunton, 1831, on the Reform Bill 
[not being passed. 

3. pi. Liquid food or nourishment; thin food, 
as gruel or thin broth prepared for the sick: 
so called in contempt. 

But thou, whatever slops she will have brought, 

Be thankful. Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, vi. 772. 
The sick husband here wanted for neither slops nor doc- 
tors. Sir Jl. L’Estranye. 

4. pi. The waste, dirty water, dregs, etc., of a 
house. 

As they passed, women from their doors tossed house- 
hold slops of every description into the gutter ; they ran 
into the next pool, which overflowed and stagnated. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Mary Barton, vi. 

5. In ccram. , same as slip 1 , 11. 

slop 1 (slop), v . ; pret. and pp. slojipci 7, ppr. slop- 
ping. [< slop 1 , v. Prob. in part associated 
with slab-, slobber, etc.] I. trans. 1. To spill, 
as a liquid ; usually, to spill by causing to over- 
flow tho edge of a containing vessel: as, to slop 
water on tho floor in carrying a full pail. — 2. To 
drink greedily and grossly ; swill. [Rare.] — 3. 
To spill liquid upon; soil by letting a liquid 
fall upon : as, the table was slopped with drink. 
= Syn. 1. Spill, Slop , Splash. Slopping is n form of spill- 
iny: It is the somewhat sudden spilling of n considerable 
amount, which falls free from the receptacle nnd strikes 
the ground or floor flatly, perhaps with a sound resembling 
the word. Slopjring is alwayB awkward or disagreeable. 
Slashing may be a form of spilling or of throwing : that 
which 19 slashed falls in larger amount than in slopping, 
making a noise like tho sound of the word, and spreads 
by spattering or by flowing. 

II. intrans . 1. To bo spilled or overflow, as 
a liquid, by tho motion of tho vessel contain- 
ing it: usually with over . — 2. To work or walk 
in the wet; mako a slop. [Colloq.] 

He came slopjnny on behind me. with the peculiar suck- 
ing noise at each footstep which broken boots make on a 
wet and level pavement. 

J). C. Murray, Weaker Vessel, xi. 

To Glop over, figuratively, to do or say more than Ib wise, 
especially through eagerness or excess of real ; become 
too demonstrative or emotional. [Slang, U. S.) 

It may well bo remembered that one of his [Washing- 
ton’s] great distinctions was his moderation, his adhesion 
to the positive degree. As Artcmus Ward says, “ he never 
slojgied over." llarjKr's Mag., LXXVIII. 818. 

slop- (slop), «. [< ME. slop, sloppc , slppc, < 

ONortli. *slop (in comp, oferslop ), AS. v slype, 
*shjp (in comp, ofcrshjp = Icel. yftrsloppr , an 
outer gown), < led. sloppy, a long, loose gown ; 
so named from its trailing on the ground, < AS. 
sliipan (pp. slopcn ), slip (Icel. slcppa, pret. pi. 

. sluppu , slip, etc.): see slip 1 . Cf. IX sleep, LG. 
slcpc, G. schlcppc. Dan. sbrb, a train ; MD. slope, 
later sloop, a slipper; E. slip 1 , a garment, slip- 
per-, sleeve 1 , etc.; nil ult. from tho same source.] 
1. Originally, an outer garment, as a jacket or 
cassock; in later provincial use, “an outer gar- 
ment inado of liuen; a smock-frock; a night- 
gown n ( JV right). 

A slojie is a morning Cassock for Ladycs mul gentile 
wemen, not open before. 

Bookc of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra scr.), i. 23. 

2f. A garment covering the legs and the body 
below tho waist, worn by men, and varying in 
cut according to tho fashion: in this sonso also 
in tho plural. 

A German from tho waist downward, all slops; and a 
Spaniard from the hip upward, no doublet. 

Shak., Much Ado, iii. 2. GO. 
When I sec one wero a perewig, I drendo his lmire ; an- 
other wallowe in n greato sloppc, I mistrust the propor- 
tion of his thigh. Marston, Antonio nnd Mellidn, I., v. 1. 

3. Clothing; ready-made clothing; in the Brit- 
ish navy, the clothes and bedding of the men, 
which aVo supplied by the government at about 
cost price: usually in the plural. [Colloq.] 

I went to a back back street, with plenty of cheap cheap 
shops, 

And I bought an oilskin hat nml a second-hand suit of 
slops. Ji\ S. Gilbert, Bumboat Woman’s Story. 

4f. Ail article of clothing made of leather, 
apparently shoes or slippers. They are men- 
tioned as of black, tawny, and red leather, and 
as being of small cost. 

A stitch’d taffeta cloak, a pair of slops 
Of Spanish leather. 

Marston, Scourge of Villanic, xi. 100. 

5. A tailor. [Slang, Eng.] 


slope-level 

slop-basin (slop'ba' , sn), it. A basin for slops; 
especially, a vessel to receive the dregs from 
tea- or coffee-cups at table, 
slop-book (slop'buk), it. In the British navy, 
a register of clothing and small stores issued, 
slop-bowl (slop'bol), ji. Same as slop-basin. 
slop-bucket (slop'buk' ! 'et) ) n. Same as slop- 
pail. 

slop-chest (slop'chest), Jl. A supply of sea- 
men’s clothing taken on board ship to sell to 
the crew during a voyage. 

If a poor voyage has been made, or if the man has 
drawn on the slop-chest during the voyage to such an ex- 
tent as to ruin his credit, he becomes bankrupt ashore. 

Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 226. 

slop-dash (slop'dash), n. Weak, cold tea, or 
other inferior beverage ; slipslop. [Colloq.] 
Does lie expect tea can be keeping hot for him to the 
end of time? He’ll have nothing but sloji-dash, though 
ho 's a very genteel man. 

Miss Edgeworth, Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock, iii. 2. 

slope (slop), a. and ??. [< ME. slope (chiefly as 

in aslope, q. v.), perhaps < AS. slopcn , pp. of 
slupan f slip: see slip 1 . Cf .aslope.] I.f a. In- 
clined or inclining from a horizontal direction ; 
forming an angle with the plane of the hori- 
zon; slanting; aslant. 

Thou most cut it holding the edge of knyf toward the 
tree grounde, and kitt it soo with a slope draught. 

Arnold's Chron., 1502 (ed. 1811), p. 1C8. 
This hedge I intend to be raised upon a bank, not steep, 
but gently slope. Bacon, Gardens (ed. 1684). 

The slope sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole. 

Milton, Cornu s, 1. 98. 

The Cretan saw ; and, stooping, enus'd to glnnce 
From his slope shield the disappointed lance. 

Pope, Iliad, xiii. 512. 

II. ii. 1. An oblique direction; obliquity; 
slant ; especially, a direction downward : as, a 
piece of timber having a slight slope. — 2. A de- 
clivity or acclivity ; any ground whoso surface 
forms an angle with the plane of the horizon. 
First through the length of yon hot terrace sweat ; 

And when up ten steep slopes you’ve dragg’d your thighs, 
Just at his study-door he’ll bles9 your eyes. 

Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 131. 
Specifically— (a) In cin7 engin., an inclined bank of earth 
on the sides of a cutting or an embankment. See grade*, 

2. (5) In coal-mining, an inclined passage driven in the 
bed of coal and open to the surface : a term rarely if ever 
used In metal-mines, in which shafts that are not vertical 
are called inclines. See shaft 2 and incline. (c)Infort., the 
Inclined surface of the interior, top, or exterior of a par- 
apet or other portion of a work. See cut under parapet. 

3. In math., tho rato of change of a scalar func- 
tion of a vector, relatively to that of tho varia- 
ble, in tho direction in which this chango is a 
maximum. — Banquette slope, in /or*. See banquette. 
— Exterior slope, \nfort. See exterior.— Inside slope, 
In coal-mining, a slope inside the mine. See incline, 3. 
[Pennsylvania.]— Interior slope, in fort. See interior. 

slope (slop), r.; pret. nnd pp. sloped, ppr. slop- 
ing . [< slope, ».] I. trans. 1. To bend down; 

direct obliquely; incline; slant. 

Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations. 

Shak., Macbeth, iv. 1. 57. 
ne slop'd his flight 
To blest Arabia’s Meads. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 52. 

2. To form with a slope or obliquity, as in 
gardening, fortification, and tho like, and in 
tailoring nnd dressmaking: as, to slope a piece 
of cloth in cutting.— Slope arms (mtlit.), a command 
in manual exercise to carry the rifle obliquely on the shoul- 
der.— To Slope the standard (milit.), to dip or lower the 
stnndard : a form of salute. 

ii. intrans. 1. To take an oblique direction ; 
bo inclined ; descend or ascend in a slanting 
direction; slant. 

Betwixt the midst and these the gods assigned 
Two hnbitablo scats for human kind, 

Ami ’cross their limits cut a slojring way. 

Which tho twelve signs in beauteous order sway. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Georgies, i. 32S. 
Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I went to 
rest, 

Bid I look on great Orion, sloping slowly to the west. 

Tennyson , Lockslcy Hall. 

2. To run away; decamp; elope; disappear 
suddenly. [Slang.] 

slopet (slop), adv. [< slope, a. Cf. aslope.] Slant- 
ingly; aslant; aslope; obliquely; not perpen- 
dicularly. 

Uriel to his charge 

Return’d on tlmt bright beam, whose point now raised 
Bore him slope downward to tho sun. 

Milton, P. L., iv. 591. 

sloped (slopt), a. [Cf. slojyc, slip 1 .] Decayed 
with dampness; rotten: said of potatoes and 
pease. Halliiccll. [Prov. Eng.] 
slope-level (slop'lev^el), n. Same ns batter- 
level. 



slopely 

slopely (slop'li), adv. [Formerly also sloaply; < 
slope + -/'/-■] Aslope; aslant. 

The next [circle] which there beneath it sloaply slides, 
Ami his fair llindgcs from the World’s divides 
Twice twclue Degrees, is call'd the Zodiaek. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, II., The Columnes. 
slopeness (slop'nes), n. Declivity; obliquity; 
slant. 

Tilt* Italians are very precise in giving the cover a grace- 
ful p«?\<h*nce of slopeness. Sir II. Wotton , Eeliquirc, p. 48. 

slope-wise (slop'wiz), rdv. [< slope + - wise .] 
Dhliquelv; so as to slope or be sloping. 

The Wcarc i* a frith, reaching slope-vise through the 
Ose, frnm the land to low-water marke. 

II. Carctc, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 30, 

slop-hopper («Iop'hop*er), v. The tilting-basin 
of a watnr-rlos'*t or closet-sink, 
slop-hosei, n. Same as slop-, 2. 

Pavre of rbpi* loses, braiettes a marlnicr. 

Palsgrave, p. 201. 

slopingly Nlo'piug-li), adv. In a sloping man- 
ner; obliquely; with a slope. Bailey. 
slopingness (sUVpiug-nes), m. The state of 
sloping. Bailey. 

slop-jar (slop'jiir), «. A jar used to receive slops 
or dirty water. 

slop-molding (slop'mol'din"), n. In brick- 
making, a method of molding in which the mold 
is dipped in water before it is charged with clay, 
to prevent the clay from adhering to tho mold. 
Compare pallet-molding. 

slop-pail (slop'pal). v. A pail or bucket for re- 
ceiving slops or soiled water, 
sloppiness (slop'i-nes), n. The state of being 
sloppy ; plushiness. 

slopping (sloping), n. [Verbal n. of slop 1 , r.] 
In ccram.f a process of blending the materials 
of a mass of day, and rendering it homogene- 
ous, by dividing the mass repeatedly into two 
parts, and throwing these together, each time 
m a different direction. 

sloppy (slop'i), a. [< slop 1 + -y 1 .] 1. 'Wet 

from slopping; covered with slops; muddy. 

Idler?, playing cards or dominoes on the sloppy , beery 
tables. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, lxvl. 

2. Loose ; slovenly. 

Tbe country has made up its mind that its public ele- 
mentary school* shall teach a great numherof sciences and 
languages in an elementary and tlopjnj way. 

The Academy, March 2D, 1E90, p. 21S. 

slop-room (slop'rdm), u. In the British nnvv, 
the room on board a man-of-war where clothing 
and small stores are kept and issued, 
slopseller (slop'sel'er), n. One who sells slops, 
or ready-made clothes, especially cheap and 
common clothes: used when such clothes wore 
of indifferent quality. [Colloq.] 
slop-shop (slop'shop), n. A shop where slops, 
or ready-made clothes, are sold. See slopseller. 
[Colloq.] 

Slop-work (slop'werk), w. 1. The manufacture 
of slops, or cheap clothing for sale ready-made. 
— 2. The cheap clothing so made. — 3. Hence, 
any work done superficially or poorly, 
slop-worker (slop'w£r # kt*r), n. One who does 
slop-work. 

The little sleeping slop-icorker who had pricked her An- 
ger so. George Eliot, in Cross, II. ix. 

slopy (si o' pi), a. [< slope + -y 1 .] Sloping; in- 
clined ; oblique. 

slosh (slosh ), n. [A form intermediate between 
slash- and slash : set* slash-, slash.] 1. Same as 
slash , 1. — 2. A watery mess; something gulped 
down. [Colloq.] 

An unsophisticated frontiersman who lives on bar-meat 
nnd corn-cake washed down with a generous slosh of 
whisky. Cornhill Mag., Oct., 1SS8. 

slosh (slosh), r. i. [< slosh, n. Cf. slash-, slush, 
r.] 1. To flounder in slush or soft mud. 

On we went, dripping and sloshing, and looking very like 
men that had been turned hack by the Iloyal Humane So- 
ciety’ as being incurably drowned. Kinglake, Eothen, ii. 

2. To go about recklessly or carelessly. [Slang.] 

Salton stall made it his business to walk backward nnd 
forward through the crowd, with a big stick In his hand, 
and knock down every loose man In the crowd. That’s 
what I call sloxhin' about. 

Cairo (Illinois) Timex, Xov, f 1854. ( Uartlctt .) 
Why, how you talk! IIow could their [witches’] charms 
work till midnight? — and then it ’s Sunday. Devils don’t 
slosh around much of a Sunday'. 

S. L. Clemen*, Tom Sawyer, p. 07. 

slosh-wheel (slosh'liwGl), n. A trammel or 
trammel-wheel. 

sloshy (slosh'i), a. [< slosh + -y 1 .] Same as 
slushy. 

slot 1 (slot), n. [Also in some senses s\otc,sloat; 
< ME. slot , 8loilc , < D. slot, a bolt, lock, castle, 
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= OFries. s/o/=MLG. slot = OHG. sloz , MHG. 
sloz, sloz , G. schloss, a bolt, lock, castle, = Sw. 
Dan. slut, close, end (cf. Sw. slott = Dan. slot, 
castle) ; from the verb, OS. *slutan (not found 
in AS.) = D. sluiten — OFries. sluta, slduta = 
MLG. sluten = OHG. sliozan, MHG. sliczcn , G. 
schlicssen, bolt, lock, shut, close, end, = Sw. 
sluta = Dan. sluttc, shut, close, end, finish 
(Scand. prob. < LG.) ; prob. (with initial s not 
in L. and Gr.) = L. claudcrc (in comp. - cludcrc ), 
shut, = Gr. sletEtv, shut: see close 1 , close 2 , clause , 
exclude , include , etc., sluice, etc.] 1. Tho fas- 
tening of a door; a bar; a bolt. [Now only 
provincial.] 

And slottcs ironed brako lie thare. 

Early Eng. Psalter, Te. cvi. 10. 
He has means in his hand to open all the slots and bars 
that Satan draws over tho door. 

Jluthcr/ord, Letters, I\ iil. ep. 22. (Jamieson.) 

2. A piece of timber which connects or holds 
together larger pieces; a slat. — 3. A small 
piece. Balliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] — 4f. A castle; 
a fort. 

Thou paydst for building of a slot 

That wrought thine ownc decay. 

Riche, Allarme to England (1578). (Ilallixvcll.) 

slot 2 (slot), «. [Also slote , slant; < ME. slot, slotc , 
a hollow; prob. ult. < AS. slitan (pret. slat), slit: 
soo .s7/fl. Cf. Sw. slutt, a slope, declivity.] A 
hollow, (a) A hollow in a hill or between two ridges. 
(6) A wide ditch. [Prov. Eng.] (cf) Tho hollow of the 
breast; the pit of the stomach; tho epigastrium. 

The slotc of hir slegh hrest plcght for to Bhowe, 

As any cristall clcrc, that clone was of hewe. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. ft), 1. 3003. 
Tliourghe the brene and the brestc with his bryghtc 
wnpyno 

O-slante doune fro tho slotc ho slyttes nt ones ! 

Mortc Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2254. 
(d) In mach., an elongated narrow depression or perfora- 
tion : a rectangular recess or depression cut partially Into 
tho thickness of any piece, for tho reception of another 
piece of Blmilar form, as a key-scat in the eye of a wheel 
or pulley; an oblong hole or aperturo formed throughout 
tho entire thickness of a piece of metal, ns for tho recep- 
tion of an adjusting-holt. Sec cut under sheep-shears. 
( t ) In a cnblo street-railroad, a narrow continuous open- 
ing between the rails, through which the grip on the car 
passes to connect with tho traveling cable. (J ) A trap- 
door in the stage of a theater, (g) A hollow tuck In a 
cap, or other part of tho dress, llallixcell. [Prov. Eng.] 
(A) A hem or casing prepared for receiving a string, as nt 
the mouth of a hog. 

slot 2 (slot), r. t. ; pret. and pp. slotted, ppr. 
slotting. [< ME. slottcn; < slot-, it.] 1. To 
Blit ; cut; gash. [Prov. Eng.] 

He Bchokkcs owttc a schorte knyfc schcthcdc with flllvcre, 
And schold c have elotlcdc hym o in . hot no Blytto hnppencdc. 

Mortc Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3854. 

2. To provido with a slot or groove; hollow 
out. 

A third operation is needed to clear tho mortise of tho 
chips after it lias been slotted out by tho chisel. 

lire, Diet., IV. 007. 

3. In coal-mining, samens hole 1 , 3 ( h ). [York- 
shire, Eng.] 

slot 3 (slot), ». [A var. of *sloth, < JtE. sloth, 
sluth, a track, < I col. sloth , a track or trail in 
snow or tho like: seo sleuth-. For slot 3 as re- 
lated to sloth, cf. height, sight*, ns related to obs. 
highth, sighth .] Tho track of a deer, as fol- 
lowed by tho scent or by the mark of the foot; 
any such track, trace, or trail. 

Often from his [the hart's] feed 
The dogs of him do And, or thorough skilful heed 
The huntsman by bis slot, or breaking earth, perceives 
Where he hath gone to lodge. Drayton, I’olyolblon, xill. 
The age of a deer Is, for the mo9t part, determined by 
the slzo and shape of the horns; tho experienced forester 
can also tell by the “slot " or "spoor.” 

IE. IP. Greener, Tho Gun, p. 509. 

slot 3 (slot), r. t. ; pret. and pp. slotted , ppr. 
slotting. [< slofi, 7t.] To track by tho slot, as 
deer. Compare slothound. 

Three stags sturdyc wer vndcr 
Neerc tho seacost gating, thoym slot theccluHterus heerd- 
flock. Stanihurst, Aineid, 1. 101. 

The keeper led us to the spot where ho had seen tho 
deer feeding hi th*» early morning, ami I soon satisAed 
myself by slotting him that there was no mistake. 

The Field, Feb. 20, 18S0, p. 218. 

slot 1 (slot), v. t .; pret. and pn. slotted, ppr. slot- 
ting. [A var. of slat 1 .’] To shut with violence ; 
slam. Bay. [Prov. Eng.] 

slote (slot), 7i. Samo ns slot 1 , slot-. 

sloth 1 (sloth or sloth), n. [Early mod. E. also 
sloath , slowth ; < ME. sloulithc, slouthc, sleuth, 
slcuthc , slew the ; with abstract formative -th, 
< AS. slaw, slow (cf. sliew, sloth): soo slow 1 , a. 
Sloth stands for slowth , ns troth for trowth. Cf. 
blowth, growth, low th.] 1. Slowness; tardiness. 
These cardinals trifle with me; I nbhor 
This dilatory sloth. Shah., Hen. VIII., ii. 4. 237. 


slotter 

Wherefore drop thy words in such a sloth, 

As if thou wert afraid to mingle truth 
With thy misfortunes? 

Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, v. I . 

2. Disinclination to action or labor; sluggish- 
ness; habitual indolence; laziness; idleness. 
She was so diligent, withouten slewthe. 

To serve and plesen evericli in that place. 

Chaucer, Sian of Law's Tale, I. 432. 

Sloth, like Itust, consumes faster than Labour wears. 

Franklin, Toor Itichard's Almanac, 1758. 

3f. A company: said of bears. [Rare.] 

A sloth of hears. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 80. 

4. A South American tardigrade edentate mam- 
mal of tlio family Bradypodidie : so called from 
their slow and apparently awkward or clumsy 
movements. The slowness of their motions on the 
ground is the necessary consequence of tlicir dispropor- 
tfoned structure, and particularly of the fact that the 
feet exhibit a conformation resembling that of clubfoot 
in man— a disposition of the carpal and tarsal joints 
highly useful in climbing. Sloths live on trees, and 
never remove from one until they have stripped it of 
every leaf. They are helpless when on the ground, mid 
seem at home only on trees, suspended beneath the 
branches, along which they are sometimes observed to 
travel from tree to tree with considerable celerity. The 
female produces a single young one at a birth, which she 
carries about with her until it is able to climb. Sloths 
are confined to the wooded regions of tropical America, 
extending northward into Mexico. At least 12 species 
are described, hut the true number is fewer. All have 
three toes on the hind feet, but some have only two on the 
fore feet, whence the obvious distinction of three-toed and 
txco-toed sloths (a distinction even more strongly maiked 
in tho anatomy of these animals) warranted a division of 
the family Into brad ypods (Bradxjpodinte) and cholopodines 
(Cholopodinm). Most sloths belong to the former group, 
and these have the general name at. The best-known of 
these Is the collared three-toed sloth, Rradxjpus tridactylus 
or torqxtalus, with a sort of mane. The unau or two-toed 
sloth, Cholopxis didactylus, inhabits Brazil ; it is entirely 
covered with long coarse woolly hair. (See cut under Cho- 
lopxts.) A second and quite distinct species of this genus, 
C. hoflinanni, inhabits Central America. (See Tardtgra- 
da, 1.) The name is apparently a translation of the Por- 
tuguese word prcgxiiqa (Latin pigritia), slowness, slothful- 
ncss. Seo the quotation. 

Hero [in Brazil] is a Beast so slow In motion that in fif- 
teen days ho cannot go further than a man can throw a 
stone; whence the Portugals call it Pigritia. 

S. Clarke, Geog. Descr. (1G71), p. 2S2. 

5. One of tho gigantic fossil gravigrade eden- 
tates, as n megatherium or mylodon. See cut 
imdor Mylodon.— Australian sloth. Same as koala. 
—Bengal sloth, the slow lemur or slow loris.— Ceylon 
sloth, tho slow loris.— Giant or gigantic sloth. See 
def. 6.— Native sloth (of Australia). Same as koala.— 
Ursine sloth, the aswail or sloth-bear. See cut under 
asxcail.=Syp.. 2. Indolence, inertness, torpor, lumpish- 
ness. Sec idle. 

sloth 1 f, v. [< ME. slew then, < slewthe, sloth : see 
sloth 1 , 7i.] I. intrans. To bo idle or slothful. 
Gower. (Imp. Diet.) 

II. Irans. To delay. 

Y» whycli mater ye shalldomoryghtsinglerplcsyr, and 
that thys be not slctcthed, for taryeng drawth perell. 

Paston Letters, 1. 175. 

sloth 2 t, 7i- A Middle English form of sleuth-. 

sloth-animalcule (slotli'an-i-maFkuI), v. A 
bear-animalcule. Seo Arctisca, Macrobiotidie , 
and Tardigrada, 2. 

sloth-bear (sloth'bar), 71. The aswail. See 
Mclursus, and cut under aswail. 

slothful (slotlri- or slotli'fiil), a. [Early mod. 
E. slowthfull, slouthfull, slcwthfull ; < sloth 1 + 
-/it?.] Inactive; sluggish; lazy; indolent; idle. 

He also that is slothful In his work Is brother to him 
that is n great wnstcr. Prov. xviil. 9. 

=Syn. Lazy, Sluggish, etc. (sec idle), slack, supine, tor- 
pid. 

slothfully (sloth'- or slotli'ful-i), adv. In a 
slothful manner ; lazily; sluggishly; idly. 

slothfulness (sloth'- or sloth'ful-nes), 71 . The 
stato or quality of being slothful; tho indul- 
gence of sloth; inactivity; tho habit of idle- 
ness; laziness. 

sloth-monkey (sl6th'mung' / ki), n. The slow 
loris: a slow lemur. 

slothound (slot'liound), n. [< s/of 3 + hound. Cf. 
sleuth-hound.] Same as sleuth-hound. [Scotch.] 

Misfortunes which track my footsteps like slot-hounds. 

Scott. 

slotten (slot'n), p. a. [A dialectal variant of 
tho past participle of slit 1 ,] Divided. Haiti- 
well. [Prov. Eng.] 

slotter 1 (slot'Gr), v. [< ME. slotcrcn ; cf. slod- 
dcr, slattcr.] I. irans. To foul; bespatter with 
filth. 

Than awghtthe sawlo of synfullc withinne 
Be full fowlc, that es nl slotxjrd that in synne. 

Hampolc, MS. Bowes, p. 7G. (llalliicell.) 

II. intrans. To cat noisily. [Prov. Eng.] 

Blotter 1 (slot' tr), ii. [(stoker 1 ,!).] Filth; nasti- 
ness. [Prov. Eng.] 



Blotter 

Blotter 2 (slot'er), «. Same as slotting-machine. 
The Engineer. 

slotteryt (slot'6r-i), a. [< slottcr 1 + -i/ 1 .] 1. 
Squalid; dirty; sluttish; untrimmed. Imp. 
Diet. — 2. Poiil ; wet. Imp. Diet. 
slotting (slot'ing), n. [Verbal n. of slot 2 , r.] 

1. The operation of making slots. — 2. In coal- 
mining, coal cut away in the process of holing 
or slotting. [Yorkshire, Eng.] 
slotting-auger (slot'ing-a/ger), n. See auger, 1. 
slotting-machine (slot'ing-ma-shen // ), n. In 
metal-working, apower-macnineforeuttingslots 
in metal. One type of machine resembles a planer, the 
cutting-tool having a vertical motion, with slow stroke 
and quick return. The work, placed on the table, is fed 
to the machine. Another type, called a slot-drilling ma- 
chine, forms elongated holes by drilling. There is also a 
slotting-machine for making mortises in wood, which is 
also called a slot-boring machine. 
slouch (slouch), v. [An assibilated form of early 
mod. E. * sloukc or *slokc (cf. slouch, «.); re- 
lated to E. dial, sloclc, loose, Icel. slokr, a slouch- 
ing fellow; from the verb represented by Sw. 
Norw. sloka, droop, LG. freq. slukkern, be slack 
or loose (cf. Sw. slokorig, having drooping ears, 
slokig, banging, slouching, Dan. shikorct, crest- 
fallen, lit. having drooping oars, LG. slukk, mel- 
ancholy); ult. a variant of slug: see slug 1 . As 
a mainly dial, word, slouch in its various uses is 
scantly recorded in early writings.] I. intrans. 

1. To droop; hang down loosely. 

Even the old hat looked smarter; . . . instead of slouch- 
ing backward or forward on the Laird’s head, as it hap- 
pened to be thrown on, it was adjusted with a knowing 
inclination over one eye. 

Scott, Heart o! Mid-Lothian, xliii. 

2. To liavo a clownish, or loose ungainly gait, 
manner, or attitude; walk, sit, or pose in an 
awkward or loutish way. 

In a few minutes his . . . figure was seen slouching up 
the ascent. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 374. 

II. trans. To depress; cause to hang down. 
A young fellow, with a sailor's cap slouched over his face, 
sprung on the scaffold, and cut the rope by which the 
criminal was suspended. Scott , Heart of Mid-Lothian, iii. 

slouch (slouch), n. [Early mod. E. also slowch ; 
earlier, without assibilation, sloukc, *slokc, < 
Icel. slokr, a slouching fellow; from the verb.] 

1. An awkward, heavy, clownish fellow; an 
ungainly clown. 

A Sloukc, iners, ertis, ignarus. 

Levins , Manip. Vocab. (E. E. T. S.), col. 217. 
Sloicch, a lazy lubber, who has nothing tight about him, 
with his stockings about his heels, his clothes unbutton’d, 
and his hat flapping about his ears. 

MS. Gloss. ( Halliwcll .) 
I think the idle slouch 

Be fallen asleep in the barn, he stays so long. 

B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, iv. 5. 

2. A drooping or depression of the head or of 
some other part of the body ; a stoop ; an un- 
gainly, clownish gait. 

Our doctor has every quality which can make a man use- 
ful ; but, alas ! he hath a sort of slouch in his walk. Swift. 
He stands erect; his slouch becomes a walk ; 

He steps right onward, martini in his air. 

Cowpcr, Task, iv. 639. 

3. A depression or hanging down ; a droop : as, 
his hat had a slouch over his eyes. — 4. A slouch- 
hat. [Colloq.] — 5. An inefficient or useless 
person or thing: usually with a negative, in 
praise : as, he } s no slouch; it no slouch, I tell 
you. [Slang.] 

slouch-hat (slouch'hat), n . A hat of soft ma- 
terial, especially one with a broad and flexible 
brim. 

Middle-aged men in slouch hats lounge around with 
hungry eyes. Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 3S. 

slouchily (slou'chi-li), adv . In a slouching 

manner. 

slouchiness (slou'clii-nes), n. The character 
or appearance of being slouchy ; a slouchy at- 
titude or posture. 

slouching (slou'ching),^. a. 1. Hangingdown; 
drooping. 

He had a long, strong, uncouth body ; rather rougli- 
hewn slouching features. Westminster Bcv., CXXV. 85. 
2. Awkward, heavy, and dragging, as in car- 
riage or gait. 

The awkward, negligent, clumsy, and slouching manner 
of a booby. Chesterfield. 

The shepherd with a slow and slouching walk, timed by 
the walk of grazing beasts, moved aside, ns if unwillingly. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, Int. 
slouchy (slou'chi), a. [< slouch 4- -y 1 .~\ In- 
clined to slouch ; somewhat slouching. 

They looked slouchy, listless, torpid— an ill-conditioned 
crew. 0. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 58. 

Looking like a slouchy country bumpkin. 

The Century, XXV. 176. 
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slough 1 (slou), n. [In the second sense spelled 
slue, slew , sloo; < ME. slough, slogh, slo , slow , 
sloh t ( AS. si oh, slog, a slough; prob. of Celtic 
origin : < Ir. sloe , a pit, hollow, pitfall (cf. slug- 
pholl, a whirlpool), = Gael, sloe , a pit, den, 
grave, pool, gutter (ci.slugaid, a slough, or deep 
miry place, slugan, a whirlpool, gulf), < Ir. slu- 
gaim, I swallow, Gael, shtig, swallow, absorb, 
devour; cf. W. llawg, a gulp, < Uawcio, gulp, 
gorge. These forms are prob. akin to LG. slu- 
ken = OHG. * slue chon, MHG. sluckcn, sluclicn , 
swallow, sob, hiccup, G. schlucken, swallow, 
= Sw. sluka = Dan. slugc, swallow; cf. Dan. 
slugc, throat, gullet, a ravine, = Norw. sluk, the 
throat, gullet, = MHG. sliicli, the throat, a pit; 
ME. sioffyngc, devouring; cf. Gr. 1v(elv, Xvyya- 
velv, hiccup, sob.] 1. A hole full of deep mud 
or mire ; a quagmire of considerable depth and 
comparatively small extent of surface. 

Bote yf the sed that sowen is in the sloh sterue, 

Slial neuere spir springen vp. 

Piers Plowman (C), xiii. 179. 

So soon ns I came beyond Eton, they threw me off from 
behind one of them, in n slough of mire. 

Shale., M. W. of W., iv. 5. 69. 
This miry slough is such a place ns cannot be mended ; 
it is the descent whither the scum and filth that attends 
conviction for sin doth continually run, and therefore it 
is called the Slough of Despond. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, i. 
To the centre of its pulpy gorge the greedy slough was 
heaving, and sullenly grinding its weltering jaws among 
the flags and the sedges. 

Jt. D. Blackmore , Lornn Doone, lxxv. 

2 (slo). A marshy hollow; a reedy pond; also, 
a long shallow ravine, or open creek, which be- 
comes partly or wholly dry in summer. [West- 
ern U. S.] 

The prairie round about is wet, at times almost marshy, 
especially at the borders of the great reedy slews. These 
pools and slews arc favorite breeding-places for water-fowl. 

T. Jloo8evelt, Hunting Trips, p. 54. 
=Syn. Swamp, etc. See marsh. 
slough 2 (sluf), ii. [Se. sloch ; < ME. slouli, slow, 
shtglic, slohc, slougc (also, later, slougth), skin 
of a snake; cf. Sw. dial, slug = Norw. slo = 
MHG. sliicli, a skin, snako-skin, G. schlauch, a 
skin, hag; appar. connected with LG. shtken = 
OHG. *slucchon, MHG. sluckcn, G. schhickcn = 
Sw. sluka = Dan. slugc, swallow: see slough 1 . 
Those words are connected by some with Sw. 
dial, shut, a covering, = LG. slu, sluwc, a lmsk, 
covering, the pod of a hean or pea, husk of a nut, 
= MD. sloovc, a veil, a skin, sloovcn, cover one’s 
head, = G. dial, sclilaxibc, a shell, husk, slough, 
akin to E. sleeve : see sleeve 1 .'] 1. The skin of 
a soipent, usually the cast skin; also, any part 
of an animal that is naturally shed or molted ; 
a cast; an exuvium. 

The snnke roll’d in a flowering bank, 

With shining checker’d slough. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 229. 

2. In pathol., a dead part of tissue which sepa- 
rates from the surrounding living tissue, and 
is cast off in the act of sloughing. 

The basest of mnnkind. 

From scalp to sole one slotigh and crust of sin. 

Tennyson, St. Simeon Stylites. 

3. A husk. [Prov. Eng.] 

The skin or slough of fruit. 

Liddell and Scott’s Grcck-English Lexicon (under $«p/xa). 
slough 2 (sluf ), v. [< slouglfi, «.] I. intrans. 1. 
To come off as a slough : often with off. (a) To 
be shed, cast, molted, or exuviated, as the skin of a snake. 
(6) To separate from the sound flesh ; come off as a slough, 
or detached mass of necrosed tissue. 

A limited traumatic gangrene is to be treated as an or- 
dinary sloughing wound. Quain, Med. Diet., p. 629. 

2. To cast off a slough. 

This Gardiner turn’d his coat in Henry’s time; 

The serpent that hath slough’d will slough again. 

Tennyson, Queen Mary, iii. 3. 
Sloughing phagedena. Same as hospital gangrene 
(which see, under gangrene). 

II. trans. To cast oif as a slough ; in pathol., 
to throw off, as a dead mass from an ulcer or a 
wound. 

tike a serpent, we slough the worn-out skin. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 152. 

sloughpt, a. A Middle English variant of slow 1 . 
sloughing (sluf'ing), n. [Verbal n. of slough 2 , 
®.] 1 . The act or process of easting or shed- 

ding the skin, sholl, hair, feathers, and the like ; 
amolt; eedysis. — 2. The act or process of sep- 
aration of dead from living tissue. 
sloughy 1 (slou'i), a. [< slough 1 + -y 1 .] Full 
of sloughs ; miry. 

tow ground, . . . and sloughy underneath. 

Swift, Drapier’s tetters, vii. 


slovenness 

Sloughy 2 (sluf 'i), a. [< slough 2 + -y 1 . ] Of the 
nature of or resembling a slough, or the dead 
matter which separates from living tissue, 
sloutht, n. An obsolete spelling of sloth 1 . 
Slovak (slo-vak'), a. and n. [= G. Slowak ; < 
Slovak (Bohem.) Slowak; connected with Slav , 
Slavonic, Slovenian.'] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
the Slovaks. 

II, n. 1. A member of a Slavic race dwell- 
ing chiefly in northern Hungary and the adjoin- 
ing part of Moravia. — 2. The language of this 
race: a dialect of Czechish. 

Slovakian (slo-vak'i-an), a. [< Slovak + -inn.] 
Pertaining to the Slovaks or to their language. 
Slovakish (slo-vak'ish), a. and n. [= G. Slo- 
wakiscli ; as Slovak 4- -isli 1 .] I. a. Same as 
Slovakian. 

II. ii. Same as Slovak, 2. 
sloven 1 (sluv'n), «. [Early mod. H. sloven, sloryn, 
slovcync; < MD. slof, slocf, a careless man, a 
sloven ; cf. slocvcn, play the sloven, slof, neg- 
lect, slof, an old slipper, sloffcn, draggle with 
slippers; LG. sluf, slovenly, sluffen, slvffcrn, 
be careless, sluffen, go about in slippers; G. 
sclilumpc, a slut, slattern, schlumpcn, draggle, 
akin to LG. slupen = G.schliipfcn, slip: see slip 1 . 
Cf. Ir. Gaol, slapach, slovenly, slopag, a slut.] 
1. A person who is careless of "dress or negligent 
of cleanliness ; a person who is habitually negli- 
gent of neatness and order; also, a careless and 
lazy person. Sloven is given in the older grammars as 
tlie masculine correlative of slut; hut the words have no 
connection, and the relation, such as it is, is accidental. 
Slut, as now used, is much stronger and more offensive. 

A slouen, sordidus. 

Levins, Manip. Vocab. (E. E. T. S.), p. 61. 

They answer that by Jerome nothing can be gathered 
but only that the ministers came to church in handsome 
holiday apparel, and that himself did not think them bound 
by the law of God to go like slovens. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 20. 

That negligent sloven 

Had shut out the Pasty on shutting his oven. 

Goldsmith, Haunch of Venison. 
2f. A knave; a rascal. 

Prom thens nowe .xxiiij. myle[s] lyetli the great towne 
3Ieli[n]da, and they be frendes, and there be many slou- 
cynes and fell people out of Geneen. 

It. Eden (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. xxviii.). 

Sloven 2 , ii. Same as Slovene. 

Slovene (slo-ven'), ti. [< MJj.S!ovcnus,Sclavcnus 
= MGr. Sx/tajljp'iij-, 2s>.avjp'6g =z OBulg. Slovicnimi 
= Russ. Slavyaninii, Slav: see Slav, Slavonic.] 
A member of a Slavic race chiefly resident in 
Styrin, Carinthia, Carniola, and parts of the 
Maritime Territory and Hungary. 

The Slovenes must banish from their vocabulary such 
words as farba (farbe). Eneyc. Brit., XXII. 150. 

Slovenian (slo-ve'ni-an), a. and n. [< Slovene 
+ -i«K.] I. a. Pertaining to the Slovenes, or 
to tlieir language. 

II. ii. 1. A Slovene. — 2. The language of 
the Slovenes: a Slavic tongue, most nearly 
allied to the languages of the Serbo-Croatian 
group. 

Slovenish (slo-ve'nish), a. and n. [< Slovene + 
-isli 1 .] Same as Slovenian. 
slovenliness (sluv'n-li-nes), n. The state or 
character of being slovenly; negligence of 
dress ; habitual want of cleanliness ; neglect 
of order and neatness; also, negligence or 
carelessness generally. 

Whether the multitudes of sects, and professed sloven- 
linesse in God's sen-ice, (in too many) have not been guilty 
of the increase of profanenesse amongst us. 

Bp. Hall, The Remonstrants’ Defence. 

Those southern landscapes which seem divided between 
natural grandeur and social slovenliness. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xviiL 

slovenly (sluv'n-li), a. [(.sloven* 4* -7yl.] 1. 
Having the liakits of a sloven; negligent of 
dross or neatness; lazy; negligent: of persons: 
as, a slovenly man. 

JEsop at last found out a slovenly, lazy fellow, lolling at 
his ease, as if he had nothing to do. Sir B. L’Estrange. 

2. Wanting neatness or tidiness; loose; neg- 
ligent; careless: of things: as, a slovenly dress. 

His [Wyclif’s] style is everywhere coarse and slovenly. 

Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., I. SCO. 
=Syn. Untidy, dowdy, heedless, careless, 
slovenly (sluv'n-li), adv. [< slovenly , «,] In a 
slovenly manner; negligently; carelessly. 

As I hang my clothes on somewhat slovenly , I no sooner 
went in but he frowned upon me. Pope. (Johnson.) 

slovennessf (sluv'n-nes), n. Same as slovenli- 
ness. [Rare.] 

Happy Dunstan himself, if guilty of no greater fault., 
which could be no sin (nor properly a slovcnncsse) in an 
Infant. Fuller , Ch. Hist., II. v. 43. (Davies.) 



slovenous 

sloveaoust, a. [<. sloven 1 + -ous.] Dirty; scurvy. 

How Poor Robin served one of hfs companions a sloven- 
ous trick. The Merry Exploits of Poor Robin. (. Nares .) 

slovenry (sluv'n-ri), [< sloven 1 + - 17 /.] Neg- 
lect of order, neatness, or cleanliness ; untidi- 
ness ; slovenliness. 

Slouenrie, sordities. Levins, Manip. Vocab., col. 100. 
Our gnyness and our gilt are all besmirch'd, . . . 
And time hath worn us into slovenry. 

Shale., lien. V., iv. 3. 114. 
Never did Slovenry more misbecome 
Nor more confute its nasty self than here. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, I. 162. 

slovenwood (sluv'n-vriid), n. [A perversion of 
southernwood.] The southernwood, Artemisia 
Ahrotamnn. [Prov. Eng.] 
slew 1 (slo), a. and n. [Sc. slaw; < ME. slowc, 
slow, nitwit , siourrhe . sclowh , slaice , slaw } shut, < 
AS. slate, slow, = OS. sleu = MD. slceiv, slcc, D. 
shrine = MLG. sic, LG. slcc = OHG. slco, slew, 
MHG. sic, G. dial, schlcw, schlech, scltlo = Icel. 
sljor = Sw. sld ~ Dan. slov, hltmt, dull. There 
is a vague resemblance and common suggestion 
in the series slip 1 , slide, slink 1 , slouch, slug 1 , etc., 
to. which slow 1 may be added. Hence sloth 1 . Cf. 
slot.] I. (t. 1. Taking a long time to move or 
go a short distance ; not quick in motion; not 
rapid : as, a slow train ; a slow messenger. 

Saturne is slough e and litille mevynge ; for he taryethe, 
to make his turn be the 12 Signes, 30 Zeer. 

Mandevillc, Travels, p. 162. 
Me thou think'st not slow, 

Who since the morning-hour set out from heaven 
Where God resides, and ere mid-day arrived 
In Eden. Milton , P. JL, viii. 110. 

For here forlorn and lost I tread, 

With fainting steps and slow. 

Goldsmith, The Ilermit. 
Pursued the swallow o’er the meads 
With scarce a slower flight. 

Cowper, Dog and Water-Lily. 

2 . Not happening in a short time; spread over 
a comparatively longtime : gradual: as, a slow 
change; the slow growth of arts. 

These changes in the heavens, though slow, produced 
Like change on sea and land. Milton, P. L., x. 692. 
Wisdom there, and truth, 

Not 6hy, as in the world, and to he won 
By slow solicitation. Cowper, Task, vi. 116. 

I wonder'd at the bounteous hours, 

The slow result of winter showers. 

Tennyson, Two Voices. 

3. Not ready; not prompt or quick; used ab- 
solutely, not quick to comprehend; dull-witted. 

I am slow of speech, and of a slow tongue. Ex. iv. 10. 
0 fools, and slow of heart to believe. Luke xxiv. 25. 
Give it me, for I am slow of Btudy. 

Shak., M. N. D., i. 2. 69. 
Things that are, are not, 

As the mind answers to them, or the heart 
Is prompt, or slow, to feel. 

Wordsworth, Prelude, vii. 
Slow as James was, he could not but Bee that this was 
mere trifling. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

4. Tardy; dilatory; sluggish; slothful. 

Yuel seruaunt and slowe , wistist thou that I repe wlier I 
sewe nat? Wyclif, Mat. xxv. 20. 

The fated sky 

Gives us free scope, only doth backward pull 
Our slmo designs when we ourselves are dull. 

Shak., All’s Well, i. 1. 234. 
The Trojans are not slow 
To guard their shore from an expected foe. 

T>ryden. 

5. Not hasty; not precipitate; acting with 
deliberation. 

Thou art a God . . . slow to anger, and of great kindness. 

Nell. ix. 17. 

He that is slow to wrath iB of great understanding. 

Prov. xiv. 29. 

6 . Behind in time; indicating a time earlier 
than the true time: as, the clock or watch is 
slow. — 7. Dull; lacking spirit; deficient in live- 
liness or briskness: used of persons or things: 
as, the entertainment was very sloio. [Colloq.] 

Major Pendennis . . . found the party was what you 
young f ellowB call very slow. Thackeray, Newcomes, xlhr- 
The girls I love now vote me slow — 

How dull the boys who once seem’d witty ! 
Perhaps I’m growing old, I know 
I'm still romantic, more ’s the pity. 

F. Locker , Keply to a Letter. 
Slow coach, a person who is slojv or lumbering in move- 
ment; one who is deficient in quickness, smartness, or 
energy ; a dawdler; hence, one who is mentally sluggish; 
one who is not progressive. [Colloq.] 

I daresay the girl you are sending will be very useful to 
us; our present one is a very slow coach. 

E. B. Bamsay, Scottish Life and Character, p. 114. 
Slow lemur, slow lemuroid, a lemur or lemuroid quad- 
ruped of the subfamily Nycticebinee, of which there are 
four genera, two Asiatic, Nyclicebm and Loris , and two 
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African, Arctocebus and Perodicticus (see these technical 
words, and angwantibo, potto ) ; specifically, the slow loris. 
— Slow loris, a slow lemur, the slow-paced lemur, Nyc- 
ticebus tardigradus, or Loris stenops, also called Bengal 
and Ceylon sloth. It is scarcely as large as a sloth, is noc- 
turnal and arboreal, and very slow and sedate in its move- 
ments. It sleeps during the day clinging to the branch 
- of a tree, and by night prowls about after its prey, which 
consists of small birds and quadrupeds, eggs, and insects. 
The name slow loris was given in antithesis to lender 
loris, when both these animals were placed in the same ge- 
nus Loris. See Nydiccbus.— Slow movement, in music, 
that movement of a sonata or symphony which is in slow 
tempo, usually adagio, andante, or largo. It ordinarily 
follows the first movement, and precedes the minuet or 
scherzo. — Slow music, soft and mournful music slowly 
played by an orchestra to accompany a pathetic scene: 
as, the heroine dies to slow music. — Slow nervous fever. 
See feverl.=Syn. 1. Delaying, lingering, deliberate. — 3 
and 4. Heavy, inert, lumpish. — 1-4. Slow, Tardy, Dila- 
tory. Slow and tardy represent either a fact in external 
events or an element of character ; dilatory only the latter. 
Dilatory expresses that disposition or habit by which one 
is once or generally slow to go about what ought to be 
done. See idle. 
n.t n. A sluggard. 

Lothe to bedde and Iothe fro bedde, men schalle know 
the slow. MS. Douce, 52. ( Halliwell .) 

slow 1 (slo), adv. [< sloio 1 , u.] Slowly. [Poeti- 
cal or colloq.] 

How sloio 

This old moon wanes ! 

Shak., M. N. D., i. 1. 3. 
Slme rises worth by poverty depress’d. 

Johnson, London, 1. 177. 
slow 1 (slo), v. [< ME. *slowcn, < AS. slawian 
(= OHG. sic wen, MHG. slcwcn = Dan. slovc), l!>e 
slow, < slaw, slow: see slow 1 , a .] I, intrans. 
To become slow; slacken in speed. 

The pulse quickens at first, then slows. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXI. 773. 
The boat slowed in to the pier. 

IT. Black, In Far Lochaber, xiii. 

II. trans. 1. To make slow; delay; retard. 
Par. Now do you know the reason of this haste. 

Fri. I would I knew not why it should be slow'd. 

Shak., It. and J., iv. 1. 16. 
Though the age 

And death of Terah slow’d his pilgrimage. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Vocation. 

2. To slacken in speed : as, to slow a locomo- 
tive or a steamer: usually with up or down. 

When ascending rivers where the turns are short, the 
engine should bo slowed down. Luce, Seamanship, p. 554. 

slow 2 t, n. A Middle English spelling of slough 1 . 
slow 3 (slo), n. [An abbreviated form of slow- 
worm , q. v.] In zool, a sluggish or slow-paced 
skink, as the slow-worm or blindworm, Anguis 
fragilis; also, a newt or eft of like character. 
Slow 4 !. A Middle English preterit of slay 1 . 
slowback (slo'bak), n. [< slow 1 + hack 1 .'] A 
lubber; an idle fellow; a loiterer. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

The sloubacks and lazie bones will none of this. 

J. Favour, Antiquity’s Triumph over Novelty (1619), 
[p. 03. (Latham.) 

slow : gaited (slo 7 ga* ted), a. Slow in gait; 
moving slowly ; slow-paced; tardigrade. 

The ass . . . is very slow-gaited. Shak., L. L. L., iii. 1 . 56. 
She went ... to call the cuttle home to be milked, and 
sauntered back behind the patient slow-gaited creatures. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, ix. 

slowhf. A Middle English preterit of slay 1 . 
slow-hound (slo'hound), n. [A var. of sleuth- 
hound, slothound, prob. in conformity to stow 4 .] 
A slouth-hound. 

Once decided on his course, Hiram pursued his object 
with the tenacity of a slow-hmind. 

R. B. Kimball, Was he Successful? p. 310. 

slowing (slo'ing), v. [Verbal n. of slow 1 , v.] 
A lessening of speed ; gradually retarded move- 
ment; retardation. 

She delivered a broadside and, without slowing, ran into 
the Cumberland’s port-bow. 

New York Tribune, March 12, 1862. 
The pulse showed Blowings after the exhibition of ergo- 
tin. Nature , XXX. 212. 

slowlyt (slo'li), a. [< slow 1 + -lyi.] Slow. 
With slowly steps these couple walk’d. 

Birth of Robin Uood (Child’s Ballads, V. 393). 

slowly (slo'li), adv. [< ME. slawliclic, slawly, 
slauli; < sloio 1 + -ty 2 .] In a slow manner; not 
quickly or hastily; deliberately; tardily; not 
rashly or with precipitation . 

Love that comes too late, 

Like a remorseful pardon slmcly carried. 

Shak., All's Well, v. 3. 58. 
A land of just and old renown, 

Where freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent. 

Tennyson, You ask me why, tho’ ill at ease, 
slow-match (slo'macli), n. A match so com- 
posed as to bum very slowly and at a regular 
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fixed rate : it is generally prepared by soaking 
or boiling rope or cord of some sort in a solu- 
tion of saltpeter. 

slowness (slo'nes), n. [< ME. slowncs, slaio- 
ncsse; < stow 1 + -ness.] The state or character 
of being slow, in any sense, 
slow-paced (slo'past), a. Moving or advancing 
slowly; slow-gaited; tardigrade: specifically 
said of the slow lemur. 

Thou proat Wrong, that, through the iloic-paced years. 
Didst hold thy millions fettered. 

Bryant, Death of Slavery. 

slows (sloz), n. [Appar. pi. of slow 1 : used to 
describe a torpid condition.] Milk-siekness. 
slow-sighted (slo'sI"ted), a. Slow to discern, 
slow-sure (slo'shor), a. Slow and sure. [Poeti- 
cal and rare.] 

Slow-sure Britain's secular might 

Emerson, Monadnoc, 

slow-up (slo'up), n. The act of slackening- 
speed. [Colloq.] 

slow-winged (slo'wingd), a. Plying slowly. 

O slow-wing’d turtle ! sliaU a buzzard take thee? 

Shak., T. of the 8., ii. 1. 208. 

slow-witted (si 6 'wit"ed), a. Mentally slug- 
gish ; dull. 

The description of the Emperour, viz. ... for qualitie 
simple and slou'e-mtted. 

Protest of Merchants Trading to Muscovy (Ellis's Lit. 

[Letters, p. 70). 

slow-worm (sl 6 'w£rm),?i. [Alsos?oc-iuora! (sim-. 
ulating sloe, “ because it vseth to creepe and live 
on sioe-trees,” Minsheu) ; < ME. slomorme, slo- 
wurm, slowurme, slawormc, < AS. sldmyrm, sld 
wcryi (not "slaw-wyrme, as in Somner, or "sldw- 
wyrm, as in Lye), a slow-worm (glossing L. regn-. 
lus stcllio and spalangius ), = Sw. (transposed) 
orm-sld = Norw. orm-slo, a slow-worm; prob. < 
"sld, eontr. of "slaha, lit. ‘smiter’ (= Sw. sld = 
Norw. slo, a slow-worm) (< slean = Sw. sld = 
Norw. slatt, strike) + uiyrm, worm : see slay 1 and 
worm. Tho word has been confused in popular- 
etym. with slow 1 , as if < slow 1 + worm; hence 
the false AS. forms above mentioned, and the 
present spelling.] A scineoidlizard of the fam- 
ily Anguidw: same as blindworm. Also slow. 
See out under Anguis. 

The pretty little slow-vmrms that are not only harmless, 
but seem to respond to gentle and kindly treatment. 

A. Jessopp, Arcady, ii. 

sloyd, n. See sloicl. 

slub 1 (slub), n. [Cf. slab 2 , slob 2 .] Loose mud; 
mire. Balliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
slub 2 (slub), n. [Also slobber, slabbing; origin 
uncertain ; cf. slubber 2 .] Wool slightly twisted 
preparatory to spinning, usually that which has 
been carded. 

slub 2 (slub), v. t . ; pret. and pp. stubbed, ppr. 
slabbing. [< slab 2 , ?i.] To twist slightly after 
carding, so as to prepare for spinning: said of 
woolen yam. 

slubber 1 (slub'ir), v. [±\lso slobber; < ME. slob- 
eren, < D. slobbcrcn, lap, sup up, = MLG. slub- 
ber en, LG. slubbern, lap, sip, = G. (dial.) schlub- 
bern = Dan . slubbre, slobber, = Sw. dial, slubbra, 
be disorderly, slubber, slobber; freq. of a verb 
seen in Sw. dial, slubba, mix up liquids in a 
slovenly way, be careless. Cf. slobber 1 , slab- 
ber 1 , slop 1 . ] I. trans. 1. To daub; stain; sully; 
soil; obscure. 

You must therefore he content to slubber the gloss of 
your new fortunes with this more stubborn and boisterous 
expedition. Shak., Othello, i. 3. 227. 

Pompey I overthrew ; what did that get me? 

The slubber’d name of an authoriz’d enemy. 

Fletcher ( and another ), False One, ii. 3. 

2. To do in a slovenly, careless manner, or 
with unbecoming baste; slur over. [Bare.] 
Slubber not business for my sake. 

Shak., M, of V., ii. 8. 39. 
It a marriage should he thus slubbered up in a play, ere 
almost any body had taken notice you were in love, the 
spectators would take it to be but ridiculous. 

Beau, and FI., Captain, v. 5. 
II. intrans. To act or proceed in a slovenly, 
careless, or Lurried manner. [Rare.] 

Which answers also are to be done, not in a huddling 
or slubbering fashion — gaping or scratching the head, or 
spitting, even in the midst of their answer — but gently 
and plausibly, thinking what they say. 

G. Herbert , Country Parson, vi. 
slubber 1 (slub' 6 r), n. [< slubber 1 , v.] Anv vis- 
cous substance. Balliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
slubber 2 (slub'fer), v. t. [Cf. slub^.J To dress 
(wool). Balliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
slubber 2 (sluVfer), «. [Also slobber; ef. slub- 
ber 3 .'] Half-twined or ill-twined woolen thread. 
Jamieson. 
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Slubber 3 (slub'fer), n. [< stub- + -cr 1 .] 1. One 
who slubs or who manages a slubbing-maeliino. 
— 2. A slnbbing-inachine. 
slubberdegullion (slab i '6r-de-gul' yon), n. 
[Also slahbcrdegullion ; < slubber 1 or slabber* + 
-dc-, insignificant or as in hobbledehoy, + gullion, 
var. of Bullion, a baso fellow. Cf. shtbberer, a 
mischievous, meddling person ; Dan. slubbert, a 
scamp. ] A contemptible croaturo ; a base, foul 
wretch. [Low,] 

Who so is sped is mntcht with a woman, 

He may weep without the help of an onyon. 

He 's an oxe and an asse, and a slubberdegullion. 

Muisanim Dclicirc (105G), p. 70. ( Ilalliu'cll .) 
Quoth site, “Although thou hast deserv’d, 

Base Slubberdegullion, to be serv’d 
As thou didst vow to deal with me, 

If thou liadst got the victory." 

S. Butler , Hudibras, I. iii. 8SG. 

slubberer (slub^r-er), v. [< slubber 1 + -cr 1 .] 
A mischievous, meddling porson; a turbulent 
man. Hollyband , Diet., 1593. ( LTalUwclL ) 
slubberingly (sluV£r-ing-li), adv. In a slovenly 
or hurried and careless manner. [Rare.] 

And slubberingly patch up some slight and shallow rhime. 

Drayton, l'olyolblon, xxl. 

stubbing (slub'ing), v. [Verbal n. of slab-, i\] 
Same as slab". 

Slubbinys intended for warp-yarn must be more twisted 
than those for weft. Urc, Diet., HI. 11G7. 

slubbing-billy (slub'ing -bil'i), n. An early 
form of tbo slubbing-machino. 
slubbing-machine (slub'ing-ma-sben''), v. In 
wool-spinning, a macliino used lor imparting a 
slight twist to rovings, to give them the needed 
strength for working them in the subsequent 
operations of drawing and spinning, 
slucet, Ii. An obsoleto spelling of sluice. 
sluckabed (sluk'q-bed), n. A dialectal form of 
slugabed. 

slud (sliul), n. [Cf. sludge.’] Wet mud. Ilalli- 
wcll. [Prov. Eng.] 

sludge (sluj), n. [A var. of sliilcli (as grudge of 
grutcli), this being a var. of si itch, sfcccb: see 
slutch, slccch. Cf. slud and slush.] 1. Mud; 
mire. 

A <Imgfrle<l uinwkln, thou. 

Hint tends tier bristled grll liter? In tlic ttudge. 

Tcimyton, J'rlnccss, v. 
The some arrangement [tor separating liquid from solid 
matter] Is In use for dealing with sewngo riiuhjc. 

Sci. drier. Snip., p. 71X1. 

2. A pasty mixture of snow or ice and water; 
half-melted snow; slush. 

The snow of yesterday lias surrounded ns with n pasty 
tludffc; but tbo young Ice continues to be our most for- 
nddablc opponent. Kane, Sec. Grind. Ikcp., I. si 

3. In mining, tho fine powder produced by tbo 
action of the drill or borer in a bore-hole, when 
mixed witli water, ns is usually the case in largo 
and deep bore-holes. The powder when dry is 
often called bore-meal. — 4. llcfnso from vari- 
ous operations, ns from the washing of coal; 
also, reftiso acid and ttlknli solutions from the 
agitators, in tho refilling of crude petroleum: 
sometimes used, but incorrectly, ns tho equiv- 
alent of slimes, or tho very finely comminuted 
material coming from tho stamps. See slime, 3. 
— Sludge acid, acid which baa been used for the purill* 
cation of petroleum. 

sludge-door (sluj'dor), n. An opening in a 
steam-boiler through which tho deposited mat- 
ter can he removed. 

sludge-hole (sluj'hol), it. Same ns sludge-door. 
sludger (slirj't-r). n. [< sludge + -r-i-l.] A cylin- 
der, with a vnlvo at tho end, for removing the 
sludge from a bore-liole; a saml-pump, shell, 
or shell-pump. 

sludging (sluj'ing), n. [Verbal n. of * sludge , v., 

< sludge, n.] In hydrant. engin., the operation 
of filling the cracks caused by tho contraction 
of clay in embankments witli mud sufficiently 
wet to run freely. K. II. Knight. 
sludgy (sluj'i), a. [< sludge + -i/ 1 .] Consisting 
of sludge; miry; slushy. 

The warm, copious rain falling on tbo Know was at first 
absorbed ami bebl back, . . . until the whole mass uf snow 
was saturated ami bccamo sludgy. The Century, XI,. -WD. 

slue 1 (slo), r. ; prot. and pp. slued , ppr. sluing. 
[Also slew; cf. E. dial, sluer, slcwcr, give way, 
fall down, slide down ; perhaps for * suite , < Icel. 
snutr, bend, turn, = Dan. sno, twist, twine.] I, 
trans. 1. A’ dttl., to turn round, as a mast or 
boom about its axis, without removing it from 
its place. — 2. To turn or twist about: often 
followed by round and used refloxively. 

They laughed and slued themselves round. 

Pickens, Great Expectations, xxviil. 
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Bang went gun number two, and, again, gun number 
three, as fast as ttiey could load and slue the piece round. 

If. II. Russell , Diary in India, II. 370. 

II. in trans. To turn about; turn or swing 
round: often followed by round. 

Vessels . . . sluing on their heels. 

IP. C. Bussell, Sailor’s Sweetheart, ii. 
slue 1 (slo), n. [< slue \ t«.] The turning of a 
body ui)on an axis within its figure : as, he gave 
his chair a slue to the loft. 
slue 2 , n. A variant spelling (also slew, sloo ) 
of slough*- in its second pronunciation. 
slue 3 (slo), ii. [Also slew; origin obscure.] A 
considerable quantity: as, if you want wood, 
there y s a slue of it on the pavement. [Slang.] 
slued (slod), a . [Also slewed; prop. pp. of slue 1 , 
i\] Slightly drunk. [Cant.] 

lie came into our place at night to take her home; 
rather slued, hut not much. Dickens. 

sluer (slo # 6r), n. [< slue 1 + -er 1.] The steerer 
in a whaleboat. Also slcwcr. 
slue-rope (slo'rop), it. Rant., a rope applied 
for turning a spar or other object in a required 
direction. 

slug 1 (slug), v. [Also dial. *sluck (in slucka- 
bed, var. of slugabed); < ME. sluggen, *sloggcn , a 
var. of "slukkcn, *slokkcn = JuG. *slukkcn, in* freq. 
slukkern, bo loose, = Nonv. sloka, go in a heavy, 
dragging way, = Sw. sloka , hang down, droop, 
= Dan. n slukc, *slugc (in comp, sluk-brct, witli 
drooping ears); cf. Icel. slokr = Norw. slok, a 
slouching fellow. Cf. slock*, slouch. Tho forms 
are cliioily dialectal, and tho senses nro in- 
volved. liancc slug*, sluggard, etc.] I. in trans. 
To bo slow, dull, or inert; bo lazy; lio abed: 
said of persons or of things. 

Sluggyn, dcsidlo, torpeo. Prompt. Parr., p. 4C0. 

He wns not slugging nil night in n cnbln under his mnn- 
tcll. Sjienser, State of Ireland. 

II. trans. 1. To make sluggish. 

It is still Eplscopaclo that before all our eyes worsens 
and flugys the most learned and seeming religious of our 
Ministers. Milton, Reformation In Eng., I. 

2. To hinder; rotard. 

Thcv [Inquiries into ilnal causes] arc Indeed hut remorns 
nnd hlndcrunces to stay and slug tho ship for farther sail- 
ing. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, II. 

slug 1 (slug), a. and ». [< ME. slugge; cf. LG. 
sink!:, drooping, downcast: seo slug*, r.] I.f 
a. Slow; sluggish. 

Lord, when wc leave the world nnd como to thee, 

How dull, how dug nro wo! 

Quarles, Emblems, L 13. 

H. »i. 1. A slow, heavy, lazy fellow; a slug- 
gard; a slow-moving animal. [Obsoleto or 
provincial.] 

'I lie slugge lokyth to he liolpe of God that commawmlyth 
men to waake in the worldc. 

Political Poems, etc. (cd. FurnlvallX p. 32. 

Thou drone, thou snail, thoju/u^, thou sot! 

Shak., C. of E., II. 2. IDO. 
Ilcnco — 2. Any slow-moving thing. 

Thus hath Independency, ns n little hut titc rinnnee, In 
a short time got tho wind of nnd given n hroad-slde to 
Presbytery ; w Jilcli soon grow n slug, m hen once the Xorth- 
wlnd teased to till Its Julies. 

Bp. Gaudcn, Tears of the Church, p. 381. 

Ills i emlczvous for his llcete nnd for all sluggs to come to 
should bo between Calais nnd Dover. 

Pepys, Diary, Oct. 17, 1GCG. 

A slug must be kept going, nnd an Impetuous one [horse] 
restrained. Encyc. Brit., XII. UK). 

3f. A hindrance; an obstruction. 

Usury . . . doth dull and damp nil Industries, improve- 
ments, and new Inventions, wherein money would he stir- 
ring, if It were not for this slug. Bacon, Usury (cd. 18s"). 

slug 2 (slug), n. [Prob. a particular use of slug*, 
ii.} 1. A terrestrial puluiounte gastropod of one 
of the families Limacidiv and Arionidiv and re- 
lated ones, which has only a rudimentary shell, 
if any. The species Inhabit nil the northern temperate 
regions of the globe, thing on the land, and ehietly about 
decaying w ood in forests, gardens, and damp places. Mn- 
i Inc imUibmneliiate gastropods are called sea-slugs. Sec 
sea-slug, and cut under Liuincid/c. 

Slugs, pinch’d with hunger, smear’d tho slimy wall. 

Churchill, Prophecy of Famine. 

2. Some or any slug-liko soft-bodied insect or 
its larva; a grub: as, tho yellow-spotted wit- 
low -slug, tho larva of a saw-fly, Remains cen- 
tralis. Seo pea r-slug , rose-slug , slng-ca tcrpillar , 
slug-worm. — 3. Tho t repang or sea-cucumber; 

any edible holothurian ; a sen-slug Burrowing 

slugs, tho Testacellidir. — Giant slug, Ariolimax colum- 
bianus. It affords a thick tenacious slime, which is used 
by the Indians to lime humming-birds. [California to 
Alaska.]— Oceanic slugs, the Phyliirhoidte. See cut un- 
der Phyllirhoe.— Rough slugs, slugs of the family Onclii- 
diid/r.— Toneriffe slug, a slug of tho genus Phosphorax, 
which shines at night like the glow-worm.— True slugs, 
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slugs of the restricted family Limacidse.— Water-loving 
slugs, the Oncliidiidie. 

Slug 3 (slug), v. i . ; pret. and pp. slugged , ppr. slug* 
ging . [Also slog ; prob. ulfc. a secondary form of 
slay, < AS. slcun (pret. sloJi, pi. slogon ), strike: 
see slay*-.} To strike heavily. Compare slugger. 
•slug 3 (slug), ii. [< slug 3 , p.] A heavy or forci- 
ble blow; a hard hit. 

slug 4 (slug), ii. [Origin uncertain: («) prob. 
lit. ‘ a heavy piece,’ < slug*-, a. ; otherwise ( b ) < 
slug*, a snail, from a fancied resemblance; or 
(c) < slug 3 , v., strike heavily.] 1. A rather 
heavy piece of crude metal, frequently rounded 
in form. 

“ That is platinum, and it is worth about $150.” It was 
an insignificant looking slug, but its weight was impres- 
sive ami commanded respect. 

Elect. Bev. (Amcr.), XVI. viil. 2. 
Specifically — («) A bullet not regularly formed and truly 
spherical, such as were frequently used with smooth-bore 
guns or old-fashioned rifles. These were sometimes ham- 
mered, sometimes chewed into an approximately spherical 
fonn. 

For all the words that came from gullets, 

If long, were slugs ; if short ones, bullets. 

Cotton, Burlesque, Upon the Great Frost. 

I took four muskets, and loaded them with two slugs 
nnd five Binnll bullets each. Defoe , Robinson Crusoe, xvi. 
nenco— (b) Any projectile of irregular shape, as one of the 
pieces constituting mitraille. (c) A thick blank of type- 
metal made to separate lines of print and to show a line 
of white space ; also, such a piece with o number or word, 
to be used temporarily as a direction or marking for any 
purpose, ns In newspaper composing-rooms the distinctive 
number placed at the beginning of a compositor’s “take,” 
to mark it ns Ids work. Thin blanks are known ns leads. 
All blanks thicker than one sixteenth of an inchare known 
as slugs, nnd nro called by the names of their proper type- 
bodies: as, nonpareil slugs ; pica slugs, (d) In metal., 
a mass of partially roasted ore. (e) A lump of lead or 
other heavy metal carried in the hand by rufllans ns a 
weapon of attack. It is sometimes attached to the wrist 
by a cord or thong: in that case It is called a slung-shot. 
[Vulgar.] ( f) A hatters’ heating-iron. E. II. Knight, 
(g) A gold coin of the value of fifty dollars, privately is- 
sued In San Francisco during the mining excitement of 
1840. Round slugs were very rare, the octagonal or hex- 
agonal form being usual. 

An interesting reminder of early days in California, in 
the shapo of a round flfty-dollar slug. . . . But fifty of 
these round flfty-dollar pieces were issued when orders 
came from the East prohibiting private coinage. 

San Francisco Bulletin, May 10, 1890. 

2. A stunted lioru. Coinpave scur*. 

The lato Sir Ik T. Brandrcth Gibbs, ... in the “Short 
Introductory Notes on Some of the Principal Breeds of 
Cattle, Sheep, and J’lgB,” . . . says: “Occasionally some 
have small slugs or stumps, which are notafllxed to tho 
skull.” Dr. Fleming, 1S12, wrote similarly about the ex- 
istence of thc*c “ slugs ” then, nnd is quoted by Boyd- 
Dawklns ns evidence of the last appearances in this an- 
cient breed of a reminiscence of its former character. 

Amcr. Eat., XXII. 794. 
slug 1 (slug), r. : pret. and pp. slnagcd, ppr. slug- 
ging. [< slug*, ii.] I. trails. To load ivitli a 
slug or slugs, ns a gun. [Rare.] 

II. intrant. In gun., to assume tho sectional 
slmne of the boro when fired: said of a bullet 
slightly larger than the bore. 
slug 5 (slug), H. [Origin obscure.] In mining, 
n loop made in a rope for convenience in de- 
scending a shallow shaft, the miner putting 
his leg through tho loop, by which ho is sup- 
ported while being lowered by tho man at the 
windlass. 

slugabed (slug'n-bed), n. [Also dial. slnct:a- 
bed ; < slug 1 + abed.] One who indulges in 
lying abed ; a sluggard. 

Why, lain!)! ally, lady! fle, you rltoMi-b'd ! 

Slink., It. and J., iv. 5. 2. 
Get ap, Bweet tUnj-a-bed, and see 
The dew-bcspangllng lierh amt tree. 

Urrrick, Corlnna ’a going a Slaying, 
slug-caterpillar (shig'knt'er-pil-jir), «. Ono 
of the footless slug-like larva? of tho bombyoid 
moths of tlie family Linmcodidie. Some of tbo 
slug-caterpillars are also stinging-caterpillars. 
See stinging-caterpillar. Compare slug-worm. 
[U. S.] 

slug-fly (slug'fll), h. A saw-fly whoso larva is 
a slug-worm. Seo slug", n., 3." 
slugga (slug'ij), II. [< Ir. slugaid, n deep mire, 
a slough: sci’ slough*.] In Ireland, a swallow- 
hole, or abrupt deep cavity formed in certain 
limestone districts by the’ falling of parts of 
tho surface-rock into depressions which liuvo 
lieen made by subterranean rivers. The courses 
of these rivers may he sometimes traced by the slujrgns. 
In some localities they are dotted irrcptilnrly over the 
country, ns if tho repion were now or had been unversed 
by a network of subterranean watercourses. 

A slugga is usually shaped like an hour-glass, although 
some have pei pcndlcular sides ; they seem always to be 
formed from below. 

G. II. Kinahan, Geol. of Ireland, p. 323. 
sluggard (slug'iird), ». and a. [< ME. * slug- 
gard , * slogan 1 (cf. slttggardg ); < slug* + -aid.] 
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1. n. A person habitually lazy, idle, and slow; 
a drone. 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and he 
wise. Prov. vi. C. 

’Tia the voice of the Sluggard ; I heard him complain, 
“You have wak’d me too soon ; I must slumber again." 

IFafte, Moral Songs, i. 
H. a. Sluggish; lazy; characteristic of a 
sluggard. 

The more to blame my sluggard negligence. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1278. 

sluggardize (slng'jir-diz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
fhtggardizcd, ppr. shiggardidng. [< sluggard + 
-ire.j To make idle or lazy; "make a sluggard 
of. [Rare.] 

1 rather would entreat thy company 
lo see the wonders of the world abroad 
Than, living dully sluggardized at home, 

IV ear out tliy youth with shapeless idleness. 

Shak., T. G. of V., L 1. 7. 

sluggardy) (slug'jir-di), n. [< ME. * shtggardic , 
sloggardyc, slogar'dyc; as sluggard + -i/'A] The 
state of a sluggard; sloth. 

Constant in herte, and evere in bisynesse. 

To dry vc hire out of yd el slogardge. 

* Chaucer, Physician’s Tale, 1. 57. 

Arise ! for shame, do away your sluggard;/. 

Wyatt, The Lover Unhappy, 
slugged!, a. Same as sluggish. 
sluggednesst (slug'ed-nes), n. [^LE. sluggcd- 
ucs; < slugged 4* -«m.] Sluggardness; sloth. 

Wysc laboureand myshappe seldom mete to-gyder, but 
yet slugyednes (read sluggcdne?s] and myshappe be seledom 
dyssevyrde. Political 1‘oems, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 32. 

slugger (slug'dr), n. One who hits hard with 
the fists; a pugilist. [U. S.] 
slugging (slug'ing), n. [Verbal n. of shtgZ, t\j 
Hard hitting with the fists, in fighting. [U. S.] 
They (the muscles] have their own ocsthetics: henco 
there have always been athletic sports, and hence even 
pugilism would have no charm if it were mere slugging. 

Science, IV. 473. 

slugging-match (slug'ing-raacli), n. A pugi- 
listic contest in which tho contestants slug 
each other ; an unskilful, brutal fight. [U. S.] 
sluggish (slug'ish), a. [< slug 1 + -fsft 1 .] 1. 
Slow; having or giving evidence of little mo- 
tion : as, a sluggish stream. 

A Voyage which proved very tedious and hazardous to 
us, by reason of our ships being so sluggish a Sailer that 
She would not ply to Wind-ward. 

Dampicr, Voyages, II. ii. 19. 
The sluggish murmur of the river Somme. 

Scott, Quentin Uunvard, xxviii. 

2. Idle and lazy, habitually or temporarily; in- 
dolent; slothful; dull; inactive. 

Move faster, sluggish camel. 

Massinger, The Bashful Lover, i. 1. 
To us his temperament seems sluggish, and is only 
kindled into energy by the most fiery stimulants. 

Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 135. 

3. Inert; inactive; torpid. 

Matter, being impotent, sluggish, and inactive, hath no 
power to stir or move itself. Woodtcard. 

4. Dull; tame; stupid. 

Incredible it may seem so sluggish a conceit should 
prove so ancient as to be authorize by the Elder Ninnius. 

Milton , Hist. Eng., i. 
=Syn. 2. Lazy, Slothful, etc. (see idle) ; slack, supine, 
phlegmatic, apathetic. 

sluggishly (slug'ish-li), adv. In a sluggish man- 
ner: torpidly; lazily; drowsily; idly; slowly, 
sluggishness (slug'ish-nps), Ii. The state or 
character of being sluggish, in any sense of that 
word. 

sluggy (slug'i), a. [Als osloggg; < ME. slnggg, 
sloggji; < slug 1 + -g 1 .] Sluggish [Obsolete or 
provincial.] 

TJianne cometh sompnolence, that isrfot/ 7 J/sIombrynge, 
which maketh a man be licvy and dul in hotly and in soule. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Talc. 

Lean him on his elbowe, ns If sleepc had caught him, 
Which claimes most Interest in such sluggy men. 

Tourneur, Revenger’s Tragedy, iv. 2. 

slug-horn 1 (slug'horn), II. [< slug* + horn.] 
A short and ill-formed horn of an animal of 
the ox kind, turned downward, and appearing 
to have been stunted in its growth, llalliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

siughom'- (slug'horn), n. [A corruption of 
slogan, perhaps simulating slug-horn i.J Samo 
as slogan. [In tho second and third quotations 
used orroneously, as it moaning some kind of 
born.] 

Tlic deaucht trumpet blawis the brag of were ; ■ 
The slughomc, cnaenie. or tho wache cry 
Went for the battall all suld be reddy. 

Gavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. 230. 
Some caught a slughorne and an onsett woundc. 

Chattcrion, Battle of Hastings, ii. 10. 
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Dauntless the siughom to my lips I set, 

And blew " Cliilde "Roland to the Dark Tower came." 
Browning, Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came. 

sluglyt (slug'li), adv. [< slug 1 + -hj-.] Slug- 
gishly. 

God giue vs grace, the weyes for to keepe 
Of his precepts, and slugly not to slecpe 
In shame of sinne. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 207. 

slug-shaped (slug'shapt), a. Limaciform : spe- 
cifically noting the larva) of various butterflies 
which in some respects resemble slugs. E. Nc\c- 
man. 

slug-snail (slug'snal), n. A slug ; also, loosely, 
any snail of tho family Eclicidie. 

slug-worm (slug'werm), n. One of tho slimy 
slug-like larvae of the saw-flies of the genus 
Selandria and allied genera; specifically, tho 
larva of S. ccrnsi. W. I). Peek, Nat. Hist, of 
Slug-worm (Boston, 1799). 

sluice (slos), n. [Early mod. E. since, slusc, 
schtsc; < ME. sclusc = MD. slugs, D. sluis = 
MLG. slusc, LG. sluis (> G. schlcusc) = Dan. 
slusc = Sw. sluss, < OF. csclusc , F. 6clusc = Sp. 
csclusa , < ML. cxchisa (also, after Rom., sclusa), 
a sluice, flood-gate, prop. adj. (sc. aqua , water 
shut off), fcm. of cxclusus, shut off, pp. of cxclu - 
dcrc, shut off: see exclude. Cf. closed, rcclusc, 
sechtsc .] 1. A body of water hold in check by 
a flood-gate ; a stream of water issuing through 
a flood-gate. — 2. A gate or other contrivance 
by which tho flow of water in a waterway is con- 
trolled; a flood-gate; also, an artificial passage 
or channel into which water is allowed to enter 
by such a gate ; a sluiceway ; hence, any artifi- 
cial channel for running water; as, a mill-shncc. 
Sluices are extensively used in hydraulic works, and ex- 
hibit great variety in their construction, according to the 
purposes which they are intended to serve. Often used 
figurative^. 

Afoure squarcCistcrneofeighteene cubits depth, where- 
into the water of Nil us is conuaied by a certaine slucc vnder 
the ground. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 603. 

Two other precious drops, that ready stood, 

Each in their crystal sluice, lie ere they fell 
Kiss’d. Milton, P. L., v. 183. 

The foaming tide rushing through the mill sluice at his 
wheel. IT. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 80. 

3. In mining, a trough made of boards, used 
for separating gold from the gravel and sand in 
which it occurs. Its bottom is lined with rimes, nnd 
these, with the help of quicksilver, arrest and detain the 



particles of gold as they arc borne along by the current of 
water. The Rluice may be of any width or length corre- 
sponding with the amount of material to be handled ; but 
the supply of water must be sufficiently abundant, and 
the topographic conditions favorable, especially ns re- 
gards tho disposal of the tailings. 

Tho sluice is n contrivance by which an almost unlim- 
ited amount of material may be washed ; it is only neces- 
sary to enlarge its size, and Increase its length, giving it 
at the same time a proportionate grade. 

J. b. Whitney, Auriferous Gravels, p. Gl. 

4. In steam-engines, the injection-valve by 
which the water ol’ condensation is introduced 
into the condenser. — 5. A tuhulure or pipe 
through which water is directed at will. E. H. 
Knight .— Falling sluice, a kind of flood-gate for mill- 
dams. rivers, canals, etc., which is self-acting, or so con- 
trived as to fall down of Itself in the event of a flood, there- 
by enlarging the waterway.— Ground-sluice, in mining , 
a channel or gutter formed by water aided by the pick and 
slio vel in tho detritus on the surface of t he bed-rock, which 
answers temporarily the place of a sluice, or which is used 
when water cannot he got for a sufficient length of time 
to make it worth while to build a wooden sluice, 
sluice (slds), v. t ; pret.. and pp. sluiced, ppr. 
sluicing. [Early mod. E. also slucc; < sluice, 
?i.] 1. To open a flood-gate or sluice upon; 

lot a copious flow of water on or in : as, to sluice 
a meadow. — 2. To draw out or off, as water, 
by a sluice : as, to sluice tho water into the 
corn-fields or to a mill. 
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Nigh on the plain, in many cells prepared. 

That underneath had veins of liquid fire 
Sluiced from the lake, a second multitude 
With wondrous art founded the massy ore. 

Severing each kind, and scumm’d the bullion dross. 

Milton, r. L., i. 702. 

A broad canal 

From the main river sluiced. 

Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 

3. To wet or lave abundantly. 

He dried his neck and face, which he had been sluicing 
with cold water. De Quincey. 

The great seas came flying over the bows, sluicing the 
decks with a mimic ocean. 

IT. IT. Bussell, Diary in India, I. 4. 

4. To scour out or cleanse by means of sluices: 

' as, to sluice a harbor. — 5. To let out as by a 

sluice ; cause to gush out. 

Twas I sluc't out his life bloode. 

Marston, Antonio and Mellida, II., v. G. 

sluice-fork (slos 'fork), n. A form of fork hav- 
ing many tines, used to remove obstructions 
from a sluiceway. 

sluice-gate (slos*' gat), n. The gate of a sluice; 
a water-gate ; a flood-gate ; a sluice. 

sluice-valve (slos'valv), n. 1. A sliding gate 
which controls the opening in a sluiceway. — 
2. A slide at the outlet of a main or discharge- 
pipe, serving to regulate the flow. 

sluiceway (slos'wa), n. An artificial passage 
or channel into which water is let by a sluice ; 
hence, any small artificial channel for running 
water. 

sluicing (slo'sing), n. [< sluice 4- -fn/ 7 1 .] The 
material of a sluice or sluiceway. [Rare.] 

Decayed driftwood, trunks of trees, fragments of broken 
sluicing, . . . swept into sight a moment, and were gone. 

Bret Darte, Argonauts, Mrs. Skagg’s Husbands. 

sluicy (slo'si), a. [< sluice 4--yL] 1. Falling 
in streams, as from a sluice. 

And oft whole sheets descend of sluicy rain. 

Brydcn, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, i. 437. 
Incessant cataracts the thund’rer pours, 

And half tlic skies descend in sluicy show’rs. 

Pope, Iliad, xii. 23. 

2. Wet, as if sluiced. [Rare.] 

She dabbles on the cool and sluicy sands. 

Keats, Endymion, L 

sluke (slok), n. Same as slokc , and lavcr~, 1. 

slum 1 (slum), ?i. [Cf. slump*, sloam, slawm.] In 
metal., same as slime, 3: chiefly in the plural. 
[Pacific coast.] 

The slums, light gravel, etc., passing off through the 
waste flume at every upward motion. 

Sci. Amcr., N. S., LXII. 341. 

slum 2 (slum), 7i. [Cf. slum 1 .'] A dirty back 
street of a city, especially such a street inhab- 
ited by a squalid and criminal population ; a 
low and dangerous neighborhood: chiefly in the 
plural: ns, the slums of Whitechapel and West- 
minster in London. 

Close under the Abbey of Westminster there lie conceal- 
ed labyrinths of lanes and courts and alleys nnd slums. 

Cardinal Wiseman. 

Gone is the Rookery, a conglomeration of slums and al- 
leys in the heart of St. Giles’s. 

E. II. Yates, Fifty Years of London Life, I. ii. 

slum 2 (slum), v. i . ; pret. and pp. slummed, ppr. 
slumming. [< slum*, n.] 1. To keep to back 

streets. Lcland. — 2. To visit the slums of a 
city, often from mere curiosity or as a diver- 
sion. [Recent.] 

slumber (slum'b£r), v. [Early mod. E. also 
slombrc ; < ME. slumberen, slombrcn (with ex- 
crescent b developed between m and r , as in 
number, otc.), earlier slumcrcn, slam even, = D. 
sluimeren =. MLG. slummeren = MHG. slum- 
mern, G. schlummcrn = Sw. slnmra = Dan. 
slumre, slumber; freq. of ME. slumcn (E. dial. 
slouni, sloom ) = D. sluimcn = MLG.s7o>hch, slom- 
7»c« = MHG. slumcn, slitmmcn, slumber; cf. ME. 
slumc, sloumbc (E. dial, sloum, sloom), < AS. slu- 
ma, slumber; prob. akin to Goth, slawan, be 
silent, MHG. slur, lounge, idle, G. shire, shine, 
slumber.] I. intrans. 1. To grow sleepy or 
drowsy; begin to sleep; fall asleep; also, to 
sleep lightly; doze. 

And as I lay and lened and loked in the wateres, 

I slombrcd in a slepyng. it sweyued so merye. 

Piers Ploicman (B), Prol., 1. 10. 
Or, if you do but slumber, I’ll appear 
In the shape of all my wrongs, and, like a Fury, 
Fright you to madness. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. 1. 

Corb. Does he sleep well? 

Mos. No wink, sir, all this night, 

Nor yesterday ; but slumbers. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 
My slumbers — if I slumber — are not sleep, 

But a continuance of enduring thought. 

Byron, Manfred, i. 1. 
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2. To sleep ; sloop quiotly. 

God 1ms grnntcil yon this sight of your country’s lmppi- 
ness ere you slumber In tlio grave forever. 

D. Webster, Speech, Juno 17, 1825. 
At my feet the city slumbered. 

Longfellow, Belfry of Bruges. 
If Sleep anti Death bo truly one, 

Ami every splrit’a folded bloom 
Thro’ nil its intcrvltnl gloom 
In some long trnneo should slumber on. 

Tennyson, In Momorinm, xllii. 

3. To lio in n stato of uogligonco, sloth, su- 
pinoncss, or inactivity. 

Why slumbers I’opo, who leads the tuneful train. 

Nor hears that vlrtno which he loves complain? 

Young, Lovo of 1'nmo, !. 35. 
Slumbering under n kind of lialf reformation. 

Jefferson, Correspondence, II. -I Id 
Tent Greek patriotism slumbered for centmics till it 
binzeil out grandly in the Liberation War of 1821-5. 

J. S. lilnckie. 

=Syn. 1 ami 2. Lroxese, Doze, etc. See sleep. 

tT . trans. 1. To lay to sleep; enuso to slum- 
ber or sloop. [Rnvo.] 

To honest a deed after it was done, or to r/umfor his 
conscience in the doing, lie (Felton] studied otlier incen- 
tive. Sir II. Wulton, Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 
2f. To stun ; stupefy, [Knro.] 

Now hone they come whereas the Palmer sate, 
Keeping that ffom5r/-d corse to him n*tfiul. 

Sjyenrcr , F. (]., II. vlll. 11. 

3. To enuso to ho Intent ; keep ns if in a sleep- 
ing condition. [Karo.] 

If Christ f/umVml the Gmlhcad In himself, the mercy 
of God may be rfttm&emf, it may bo bidden from Ids ser- 
vants, but it cannot bo taken away. Donne, Sermons, H. 

slumber (slum'b^r), ». [= D. simmer = MG. 
slummcr , f G. schlummer = Sw. Dan. shimmer; 
from the verb.] 1. Light sloop; sloop not 
deep or sound. 

From carelessness It shall fall Into r?iwd**r, nml from a 
slumber It shall settle into a deep nml long sleep. Smith. 
To all, to each, n fnlr good-nluht, 

And pleasing dreams, nml rluml>ert light! 

Seott, Mnmdon, LT.nvoy. 

2. Sleep, ospocinlly sound sleep. 

Even Inst nml envy sleep; yet love denies 
Best to my soul, nml slumber to my ejes. 

Dn/den, Indian Bmperor, 111. 2. 
Calm ns cradled child hi dreamier slumber bound. 

Shetley, Be volt of Islam, I. 15. 

3. A sleeping state; sloop regarded as an net. 
The mocker}' of unquiet slumbers. 

Shnk., Rich. 111., ill. 2. 27. 

slumbercr (slnm'ber-f-r), u. [< slumber 4* -/tL] 
One who slumbers; a sleeper, 
slumbering (slum'ber-ing), n. [< MK. slower- 
yiuj; verbal n. of shmibcr t r.] The slate of sleep 
or* repose; the condition of one who sleeps or 
slumbers. 

OK nuntcra ben olde of nunftctrifl noblll, 

And sljdyn vp]K>n nldcpe|read rein * J by/fomrrj/H'/of Age. 

Destruction of Troy (11 K. T. S.), 1. it 
In a dream, In n \lsiun of the flight, when deep sleep 
falleth upon men, in slumbering* u|>on the bed. 

Job xxxlU. 15. 

slumberillgly (slum'bor-ifig-li), ailr. In n slum- 
bering innnner; sleepily* 
slumberland (slum'ber-bmd), ». The region or 
state of slumber. [Pootienl.] 

Takes his strange rest at heart of tlutnlsrlnnd. 

Swinburne, Tristram of L)onrMC, vl 

slumberless (slum'bCT-los), a . [< slumber 4- 
•/e.s.v.] Without slumber; sleepless. 

And the future is dark, nml the present h spread 
Like n pillow of thorns for thy rluu\l>rrler* head ! 

Shelley, PrornethcuR Unbound, I. 

slumberous (slum'bfrr-us), n. [Also slumbrous; 
< slumber 4- -ot/5.] 1. Inviting or causing 

sleep; soporific. 

While pensive In the Fllcnl tlumb*rous shade, 
Sleep’s gentle pow’rs her drooping eye* Invade. 

Fenton, in 1'ope'R Odyssey, lv. 1015. 

2. Like slumber; suggesting slumber. 

The quid AugiiRt noon has come ; 

A tlumbcrouK alienee Jills the sky. 

Jingo nt, Summer Bam hie. 

3. Nearly asleep ; dozing; sleepy. 

And wakes, and finds 1i(r slumberous eyes 
Wet with most delicious tear*. 

Longfellow, Carillon. 
This quiet corner of a sleepy town In n*fmn&rrof« land. 

The American, VI. 2.s2. 

slumborously (fllum'bor-us-li), adv. Drowsily ; 
sleepily. 

With nil his armor and all his Bpoils nbout him, [lie] casts 
himself rlumbcrously down to rest. 

Lamlor , Imng. Com*., Lonl Brooke and Sir P. Sidney. 

slumbery (slmn'bfT-i), a. [< ME. slombcry ; < 
slumber + -t/ 1 .] Slumberous ; inclined to sloop ; 
sleeping ; also, occurring in sleep. 
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Thnnnc wexeth he slough and slombcry. 

Chaucer, Farson’s Tale. 
In this slumbery agitation, besides her wnlking and other 
actual performances, what, at any timo, have you heard 
her say? Shak,, Macbeth, v. 1. 12. 

slumbrous (slum'brus), a . Same as slumberous . 

slumgullion (slum-gul'j’on), 51 . [Appar. < slum 1 
+ -gulliou ns in slubbcrdcgidlion, etc.] 1. Offal 
or rcluso of fish of any kind ; also, tlio watery 
rofuso, mixed with blood and oil, which drains 
from blubber. [Now Eng.] — 2. Achonpdrink. 
[Slnng,] — 3. A servant; ono who represents 
another. [Slang, U. S.] 

Should In tlio Legislature ns your sUttnrfltllion stnml. 

Iceland, linns Dreltmiiiiii Ballads. 

shimmer (slum'dr), ». [< slum- + -cr 1 ,] Ono 
who slums. Soo slum", v,, and slumming. [Re- 
cent.] 

Nothing makes n shimmer so hnppy as to discover n enso 
that Is at onco both deserving and interesting. 

J*hiladclphia Times. 

slumming (slum'ing), n. [Verbal 11 . of slum-, 
r.] Tlio ])rnetico of visiting slums, often for 
mere curiosity or ns an amusement. [Recent.] 
Slumming, which lirann with tlio pnhltcntion of “The 
Cry of Outcast London,*' 1ms attained Iho proportions of n 
regular mgc. l'hilculelphia Timet, 

Hut her story' Is decidedly plcnsnntiind licnltliftil, nnd It 
Is n relief to tlnd there Is something besides tlumming to 
lie done by nnnelllsh people. Athenirwn, Ho. 3217, p. SI. 

slump 1 (slump), r. 1 . [Of. Ban. slumps, stum- 
ble upon hyehaneo, Q.schtumpni, trail, draggle, 
= Dan. Sw. slump, elinnee, Imp; ef. G. schltimp, 
lmsle, Imp; perhaps in part confused with forms 
cognate with slip 1 (AS. slupan, etc.) or plump-, 
Cf. slump-.] 1. To fall or sink suddenly when 
walking on a aurfaeo, ns 011 iee or frozen ground, 
not strong enough to support one; walk with 
sinking feet ; sink, ns in snow or mud. [Obso- 
lete or local.] 

Tlie latter wnlk on n bottomless qang, Into which nun- 
pares they tuny flump. Jhirrtnr. 

Here [in ttie snmr) Is tlie ilnliity footprint of a rat *, hero 
a dog tins looked In on yon like an amateur watchman to 
see if all Is right, sfmnpino clumsily about In tlio mealy 
treachery. I.mrell, Study Windows, p. t 2 . 

2. lienee, to full or fall through ignoniiniously: 
often with through: as, the plan stumped through. 
JVolloq.] 

sltimp 1 (slump), a. f< slump 1 , r. But the noun 
in souse 1 may lie pnrtlyof independent origin; 
of. slum 1 ,] "l. A boggy place; soft, swampy 
ground; tunmsh; nswntnp. [Scotch nnd prov. 
ling.] — 2. The noise made bv anything falling 
into a hole or slump. [Scotch.] — 3. The act 
of slumping through weak iee or any frozen 
surface, or into melting snow or slush. — 4. 
lienee, an ignoniinimiHconiing to untight; com- 
plete failure; also, a sudden fall, us of prices: 
as, a .sfiimp in stock from ISO to !>0. [Colloq.] 
Wind a flump! — what a flump ! That blessed short- 
teggeil little seraph tins sjmllt the licit spirt that ever 
Mas. Ilouelli, Annie Kllhiini, trvv. 

slump- (slump), 11 . [= Dan. slump, a lot, quan- 
tity, = Sw. slump, a lump, residue, = D. slump, 
a heap, mass; proli. in part < slump 1 , hut per- 
haps influenced by hunjA.] A gross amount; 
a block; lump: ns, to buy or take things in 
the slump : also used nttrilmtively : as, a slump 
sum. [Colloq.] 

slump- (slump), r. f. [< slump", m] To throw or 
bring into n mass; regard ns a muss or as a 
whole; lump. [Colloq.] 

The different groups , . . lire exclusively flumped toge- 
ther under that sense. Str tr. Hamilton. 

Slumping tlie temptnttons which were ea-y to nvolil 
with thoso'nhleh were comparatively irresistible. 

If. Mathnn, Getting on tn tlie World, p. 20. 

slump-work (fdtimii'wcrk), a. Work in tlio 
slump or lump. [Rare.] 

Creation ivns not n sort of flump u-orl\ to lie perfected 
by tlio operation of a law of development. 

Ikurnm, Origin of World, p. ISO. 

slumpy (slum'pi), «. [Xs/kwi/i 1 +-V 1 .] Marshy; 
swampy; boggy; easily broken through. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

slung (slung). Preterit nml past pnrtieiple of 
sling 1 . 

slung-shot (slung'shot), n. A weapon consist- 
ing of a metal hall or a stono slung to a short 
st rap, chain, or braided leather handle, or in any 
similnrway: it is used liy roughs and criminals, 
and is a dangerous weapon. 

slunk 1 (siting!:). Preterit mid past participle 
of sli n/. . 

slunk- (slungk), a. nml a. A variant of slink-. 

slunken (slung'kn), a. [Cf. slit if; 3 , slant.] 
Lean ; shriveled. [Prov. Eng.] 


slur 

slupt (slup), v. t. [Appar. a var. of slip 1 (AS. 
sliipan) or of slop 1 .] To swallow hnstily or care- 
lessly. 

Lewd precisians, 

Who, scorning Church-ritcB, take the symbol up 
As slovenly as careless courtiers ship 
Their mutton gruel 1 

Marston, Scourge of Villanle, ii. 95. 

Blur 1 (slfcr), v . ; pret. and pp. slurred, ppr. slur- 
ring. [< ME. * sloorcn , "slorcu (seo the noun), 
appar. < MD. sloorcn, sleurcn, drag, trail, do 
negligently or carelessly, = LG. slurcn, hang 
loosely, ho lazy ; sliiren, slorcn, trail, draggle, 
= Ioel. slum, trail, = Sw. dial, slum, be care- 
less or negligent, slur over, = Norw. slorc, bo 
negligent, sully; perhaps a contracted form of 
tlio froq. verb, MD. slotUlcrcn = LG. shuldcren, 
lmng loosely, bo lazy, = led. slodhra, drag or 
trail oneself along: seo sloddcr, and cf. sloltcr 
nnd slut. Cf. also slur", «.] I. traps. 1. To 
smear; soil by smcaringtwitb something; sully; 
contaminate ; pollute ; tarnish : often with over. 
Iter clicekcs not yet tlurd over with the paint 
Of borrowed critmonii. 

Marttmi, Antonio nnd Mcllida, II., lit. 2. 

2. To disparage by insinuation or innuendo; 
depreciate; calumniate; traduce; asperse; 
speak slightingly of. 

They Impudently tlur tlio gospel, 

Cuihrorth, Sermons, p. 73. (Latham.) 
Aten tlur him, saying nil Ids force 
Is melted Into mere ctleintnacy. 

Tennyton, Geraint. 

3. To pass lightly (over or through); treat 
lightly or slightingly; mnko little of: com- 
monly with over. 

Studious to please the genius ot tlie times. 

With periods, points, nml tropes lie rlurt Ids crimes. 

Uriulen, tr. of Pcrslns’s Satires, t. 171. 
He [David Deans] n-ns by no means pleased with the 
quiet nnd Indlllcrent innnner In which King William’s 
government tlurred aver the errors of tlio limes. 

Seott, Heart of Mid. Lothian, m ill. 
So they only tinned through their fagging Just well 
enough to escape a licking, nnd not always that, and got 
the character ot sulky, unwilling fngs. 

T. Hughes, Tom ltrown at Rugby, I. 0 . 

4t. To client, originally by slipping or sliding 
a die in n particular way: an obi gambling 
term; hence, to trick or client in general. 

What was the Diddle Keith found out for. 

Hut to tlur men of what they fought for? 

S. Puller, llmllhras, II. II. 102. 

5. To do (anything) in ncnrclessmnnnor; ren- 
der obscure or indistinct by running together, 
n« words in speaking. — 6. In music, to sing 
(two or more tones) to a single syllable, or per- 
form in u legato manner. See’ slur 1 , d. — 
7. In printing, to blur or double, ns an impres- 
sion from typo; mnekle. 

II. in (runs. 1 4 To slide: bo moved or dragged 
along in n sbnflling, negligent way. 

Her Foft, licmy footutcjn tlurred on the stairway as 
thouph her stretipth were failing. 

The Centurjt , XXXVIII. 250. 

2t. To practise client ing by slipping a (lie out 
or the box so as not to let it turn; lienee, to 
cheat in any way. 

Thirdly, by tlnrriny — that l>, by taking up your dice ns- 
>ou will have them advantageously He in jour hand, pla- 
cing the one atop the other, not caring if tlie uppermost 
run a milDtone (ns they upo to Bay), If the undermost run 
w Ithout turning. 

Comment Gamcrtrr (1050), p. 11. {.Vnrr.f.) 

3. In music, to apply a slur to two or more notes. 
slur 1 (slur), n. [< slur*, t\ In the sense of 

‘spot, stain,* tlie noun maybe a particular use 
of slur-, it.] 1. A mark or stain; a smear; 
hence, figuratively, a slight occasion of re- 
proach. 

No one can rely upon such an one, either viith safety to- 
his allalre or v Ithout a Wur to his reputation 

South , Sermons. 

2. A disparaging or slighting remark; an in- 
sinuation; an innuendo: ns, he could never 
speak of him without a slur. 

Mr. Cooling . . . tells mo my Lord Generali Is become 
mighty low in all people’s opinion, nnd that lie lmth re- 
ceived several /lurt from the King nnd Duke of York. 

DInry, III. 2. 

3(. A trick; a cheat. See slur 1 , r. /., 2. 

All tho politics of the great 
Are like tho cunning of a cheat, 

That lets Ills falso dice freely run, 

And trusts them to themselves nlone, 

But never lets a true one stir 
Without soma fing’riug trick or slur. 

S. Buffer, Bemnlns, Miscellaneous Thoughts. 

4. In vocal music, tho combination of two or 
more tones of tlio music sung to n single syl- 
lable. Tho term originally signified simply a legato 
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•effect, and is still sometimes so used in connection with 
instrumental music. 

5. In musical notation , a curved mark connect- 
ing two or more notes that are to he , | 

performed to a single syllable, or J *— 

without break. A slur is distinguished — — 
from a tie in that it always connects notes on different 
degrees. It resembles the legato- and phrase-marks, but 
is properly confined to much fewer uotes. 

6t. A slide or glide. 

Mont. Weil, how goes the dancing forward ? . . . 

Grr. [As dancing-master.] One, two, three, and a slur. 

Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, iv. 1. 

7. In printing, a blurred or doubled impres- 
sion caused by a shake or uneven motion in the 
sheet. — 8. In" a knitting-machine, mechanism 
which travels on a bar called the slur-bar, and 
depresses the jack-sinkers in succession, sink- 
ing a loop of thread between every pair of nee- 
dles. 12. n. Knight. 

slur- (sli’-r), ii. [< ME. sloor, store, mud, clay 
( > slnryd, muddy); prob. connected with slur 1 , 
r., and ult. with sloilder, shtdder .] Mud; espe- 
cially, thin, washy mud. Hallimell. [Prov.Eng.] 
slur-bar (sltr'biir), n. In a knitting-machine, 
‘a straight iron bar beneath all the jacks, form- 
ing a guide on which the slur travels, 
slur-bow (sler'bo), «. A kind of crossbow in 
use in the sixteenth century, asserted to be of 
that form in which a barrel was fixed to the 
stock for the better guiding of the missile, 
slurring (slf-r'ing), n. [Verbal n. of slur 1 , v.] 
In music, the act, process, or result of apply- 
ing or using a slur. ■ 

slurry (sler'i), r. t.; pret. and pp. slurried, ppr. 
slurrying. [Cf. slur 1 , slur-.'] To dirty; smear. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

slurry (sltr'i), II . ; pi. slurries (-iz). ' [< slurry, 
r.] 1. A semi-fluid mixture of various earths, 

clays, or pulverized minerals with water: a 
term used with a variety of meanings in the 
arts; specifically, a semi-fluid mixture of some 
refractory material, as ganister, with water: 
used for repairs about the bottom and twyer- 
holes of the Bessomer converter, a Blurry of cal- 
cined magnesian limestone, mixed with more or less 
pitch, is sometimes run into molds, which material is 
then consolidated and the pitch removed by gradual heat- 
ing to a high temperature — the object being to obtain a 
brick which can be heated and cooled repeatedly without 
crumbling. 

2. A product of tho silvor-smolting process as 
carried ort in England and AVales, consisting of 
a mixture of the sulphurets and arseniurets of 
copper, lead, and silver, and sometimes con- 
taining nickel, cobalt, and other metals, 
slush (slush), it. [Also slosh, q. v. ; appar. a 
var. of sludge, slutch, which are variants of slccch, 
stitch, confused prob. withshtd. The forms slush, 
slosh, also touch slash 2 : see slosh, slash'-.'] 1. 
Sludge, or watery mire; soft mud. 

We’ll soak up all the elush and soil of life 
With softened voices ere we ccme to you. 

Mrs. Brouminy, Aurora Leigh, viil. 

2. Melting snow ; snow and water mixed. 

A great deal of snow fell during the day, forming slush 
upon the surface of tire water. 

C. 1'. Hall, Polar Expedition In Polaris (1S70), p. 118. 

3. A mixture of grease and othor materials used 
as a lubricator. — 4. Tho refuse of tho cook’s 
galley on board ship, especially grease. What 
is not used, os for slushing the masts, etc., formerly be- 
came the cook’s perquisite at tile end of the voyage. 

A hand at the gangway that has been softened by appli- 
cations of solvent slush to the tint of a long cnvclopo on 
"public service." 

J. if. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 350. 
5. A mixture of white lead and limo with which 
the bright parts of machinery are covered to 
prevent their rusting. 

slush (slush), v. t. [< slush, «.] 1. To apply 

slush to ; grease, lubricate, or polish with slush : 
as, to slush the masts. 

The officer, seeing my lazy posture, ordered me to slush 
the mainmast. ... So I took my bucket of grease and 
climbed up to the royal-masthead. 

It. II. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 0. 

2. To wash roughly: as, to slush a floor with 
water. [Colloq.j — 3. To cover with a mix- 
ture of white load and lime, as the bright parts 
of machinery. — 4. To fill, as the joints and 
spaces between tho bricks or stones of a wall, 
with mortar or cement: usually with up: as, to 
slush up a wall. — 5. To slop; spill. ITalliwcll. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Blush-barrel (slush'bar 4 'ol), n. A barrel used 
to hold slush on board a vessel, 
slush-bucket (slush'buk < 'ot), n. A small bucket 
containing grease used on board ship for va- 
rious purposes around the masts, rigging, etc. 
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slush-fund (slush'fund), n. A fund in a man- 
of-war made up from the proceeds of the sale 
of slush, customarily used for a variety of pur- 
poses ; also, the funds or receipts from the sale 
of slush in a camp or garrison. It is sometimes a 
considerable sum, which may be expended at the dis- 
cretion of the commanding officer or a board of officers, 
without accounting for it to any higher authority. 

slush-horn (slusk'hSm), n. The horn of an ox 
or cow, filled with slush, used in the making 
and mending of rigging, etc. 
slush-pot (slush'pot), n . A pot used to contain 
slush or grease. 

slushy (slush'i), a. [< slush + -y 1 . Cf. sloshy.] 
Consisting of soft mud, or of snow and water ; 
resembling slush. 

I gain the cove with pushing prow 
And quench its speed in the slushy sand. 

Brouminy, Sleeting at Night. 

Slut (slut), it. [< ME. slutt, sluttc, < Sw. dial. 
sldta, an idle woman, slut (cf. sl/lter, an idler), 
= Dan. static, a slut; cf. Ieel. slottr, a heavy, 
log-like fellow, = Norw. slott, an idler; < Sw. 
dial, slota = Ieel. slota, be lazy, = Norw. sluta, 
droop; cf. Dan. slat, slatten, slattct, loose, flab- 
by, Norw. slctta (pret. slatt, pp. slottet), dangle, 
hang loose liko clothes, drift, idle about, be 
lazy ; akin to D. sloddc, a slut, sloddcr, a care- 
less man; cf. MD. sloddcrcn, spatter (see slod- 
der). Cf. Ieel. sloth i, a sloven.] 1. A careless, 
lazy woman; a woman who is uncleanly as re- 
gards her person or her house ; a slattern : of- 
ten used as a name of contempt for. a woman 
and (formerly) also for a man. See sloven. 
Our radiant queen hates sluts and sluttery. 

Shak., M. W. of W., v. 5. 50. 

2. A young woman; a jade; a wench: used 
lightly. 

Our little girl Susan is a most admirable slut, and pleases 
us mightily, doing more service than both the others. 

Pepys, Diary, Feb. 21, 1004. 
You seo now and then some handsome young jades 
among them [Gipsies]: the sluts have very often white 
teeth and black eyes. Addison, Spectator, No. 130. 

3f. An awkward person, animal, or thing. 

Crabbe is a slutt to kerve, and a wrawd wight; 
Breko cuery clawe a Bondur., 

Babecs Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 158. 

4. A female dog; a bitch. 

"Y on see I gave my cousin this dog, Captain Woolcomb,” 
says the gentleman, “ and the little slut remembers me." 

Thackeray, Philip, xiii. 

slutt (slut), v. t .; pret. and pp. slutted , ppr. s Jut- 
ting. [< slut, «.] To befoul ; render unclean. 

Don Tobacco’s damnable Infection 
Sluttiny the Body. 

Sylvester, Tobacco Battered. 

slutch (sluch), n. [< ME. sluchc , mud, mire : see 
slitch, slccch. Cf . sludge.'] Mire; sludge; slush. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

lie [Ajax] launcliet to londe, & his lyf hade, 

Bare of his body, bret full of water. 

In tho Slober & the sluchc slongyn to londe, 

There he lay . . . the long night ouer. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 12529. 

slutchedt, a. [ME.; < slutch + -c<7 2 .] Muddied. 

Thenne he swepo to the sonde in sluchchcd clothes. 

Hit may wcl be that mester [need] were his mantyle to 
wasschc. Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iil. 341. 

alutchy (sluch'i), a. [< slutch + -y 1 .] Miry; 
slushy. [Prov. Eng.] 
slutht, n. An obsolete spelling of sleuth 
sluttery (slut'ur-i), n. [< slut + -cry.] The 
character and practices of a slut ; neglect of 
cleanliness and order; dirtiness of clothes, 
rooms, furniture, or provisions. 

Ho carried his glasse with him for his man to Jet him 
drink out of at tho Duke of Albemarle’s, where he in* 
tended to dine, though this he did to prevent sluttery. 

Pepys , Diary, Nov. 7, 1065. 

sluttish (slut'ish), a. [< ME. sluttish; < slut + 
-ish 1 .] 1. Liko a slut or what is characteristic 
of a slut; not neat or cleanly; dirty; devoid of 
tidiness or neatness. 

Wliy Is thy lord so sluttish, I thee preye, 

And is of power better cloth to beye? 

Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman's Tale, 1. 83. 
The people living as wretchedly ns in the most impov- 
erish’d parts of France, which they much resemble, being 
idle and sluttish. Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 7, 1054. 

2. Belonging to or characteristic of a woman 
of loose behavior. [Rare.] 

Excesse is sluttish; keepc the meanc; for why? 
Vertue’s clean conclave is sobriety. Derrick, Excesse. 

sluttishly (slut'ish-li), adv. [<hl'E.sluttysshly; 
< sluttish + -ly 2 .] In a sluttish manner; neg- 
ligently; dirtily. 
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sluttishness (slut'ish-nes), n. [< ME. *slut- 
tishnes, slwttisnes; < sluttish + -ness.] The 
character or practices of a slut; lack of clean- 
liness as regards one’s person or domestic sur- 
roundings; sluttery. 

sluttyt (slut'i), a. [< ME. slutti, shitty; < slut 
+ -y 1 .] Sluttish ; dirty. 

Study. Cenulentus. Prompt. Pare., p. 460. 

sly (sli), a. [Early mod. E. also site; < ME. 
sty, slic, sligh, slegli, sleigh, sleih, sley, sices, 
sics, scles (not found in AS.); < Ieel. slsegr 
(for *slcegr), sly, cunning, = Sw. slog, handy, 
dexterous; appar. related to Sw. slug, sly, = 
Dan. slug, slu, sly, = D. slum = LG. slott (> 
G. schlau, dial, scldauch), sly; perhaps (like 
G. verschlagen, cunning, sly, Ieel. shegr, kick- 
ing, as a horse) from the root of slay 1 , AS. 
sledn (pret. sloh, pp. slogon), strike: see slay 1 , 
and cf. slug 1 . But the relations of these forms, 
and the orig. sense, are uncertain. Hence 
sleight 2 .] If. Cunning; skilful; shrewd. 

Whom graver age 

And long experience hath made wise and sly. 

Fairfax. 

2. Meanly artful; insidious; crafty. 

Slie wyles and subtill craftinesse. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 1045. 
But in tho glances of his eye 
A penetrating, keen, and sly 
Expression found its home. 

Scott, Marmion, iv. 7. 

3. Playfully artful ; knowing; having an inten- 
tionally transparent artfulness. 

Gay wit, and humor sly, 
v Danced laughing in his light-blue eye. 

Scott, Rokeby, iii. 5. 
The captain (who heard all about it from his wife) was 
wondrous sly, I promise you, inquiring every time we 
met at table, as if in forgetfulness, whether she expected 
anybody to meet her at St. Louis. 

Dickens, American Notes, xii. 

4f. Artfully and delicately wrought; cunning; 
ingenious. 

And tlieryn was a towre fulle slyyhe, 

That was bothe stronge and hyghe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 141. (J Pallhoell.) 

5f. Thin; fine; slight; slender. 

Two goodly Beacons, ... set in silver sockets bright, 
Cover’d with lids deviz’d of substance sly. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. ix. 46. 

6. Illicit: as, sly grog (liquor made in illicit 
stills). [Slang.] 

A sly trade ’s always the best for paying, and for selling 
too. Mayhew , London Labour and London Poor, I. 318. 
On the sly, or sometimes by the sly, in a sly or secret 
manner; secretly. [Colloq.] 

Shell never again think me anything hut a paltry pre- 
tense— too nice to take heaven except upon flattering 
conditions, and yet selling myself for any devil’s change 
by the sly. George Eliot, SI iddlemarch, lxxviii. 

Sly goose. See goose. =Syn. 1 and 2. Cunning, Artful, 
Sly, etc. (see cunning^).— 3. Roguish, playful, waggish, 

sly-boots (sli'bots), n. [< sly + boots, frequent 
in similar compounds, as clumsy-boots , lazy- 
boots , etc.] A sly, cunning, or waggish per- 
son: also applied to animals. [Humorous.] 
The frog called the lazy one several times, but in vain ; 
there was no such thing as stirring him, though the sly- 
boots heard well enough all the while. Addison. 

sly-bream (sli'brem), v. A fish of the genus 
Epibulus. 

slyly, slily (sll'li), adv. [< ME. slyly, slcigldy ; 
< sly + -h/ 2 .] If. In an ingenious or cunning 
manner; skilfully. 

Eek men broughte him out of his countree 
Fro yeer to yeer ful pryvely Ills rente, 

But honestly and slyly lie it spente. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 580. 

2. In an artful manner; with dexterous or in- 
genious secrecy ; craftily. 

But cast you slily in his way, 

Before he be aware. 

Jlobin Blood and the Beggar (Child's Ballads, V. 195). 

Would you have run away so slily, lady, 

And not have seen me ? 

Fletcher, Valentinian, ii. 5. 

slyne (slln), n. Same as cleats. [Eng.] 

slyness (sli'nes), n. [Formerly also sliness; < 
sly + -ucss.] The quality of being sly, or con- 
duct that is sly, in any sense; craftiness; arcli 
or artful wiliness ; cunning, especially satirical 
or playful cunning; archness; the use of wiles 
or stratagems, or the quality inclining one to 
use them. 

By an excellent faculty in mimicry ... he can assume 
my air, and give my taciturnity a slyness which diverts 
more than anything I could say if I were present. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 264. 

slype (slip),)!. [Prop.sbpe; ax r ar. of slip 1 .] In 
somo English cathedrals, a passage leading 
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from tho transept to the chapter-house or to 
the deanery. 

S. M. An abbreviation of short meter . 
smack 1 (sraak), v. i. [Formerly and still dial, 
assibilated s match, q, v. ; (<r) < ME. smackcn , 
smaclciaij smaken, < AS. *$macian , smacigan = 
OFries. smakia — AID. smacckcn , D. smaken 
= MLG. smaken, smackcn = OHG. smakken , 
smachen,smahhcn,givQ forth taste, MnG.sJHrtc/j- 
cn , smackcn, taste, try, smell, perceive, = Icel. 
smakka — Sw. smaka = Dan. smage (Scand. 
prob. < LG.), taste; ( h ) < ME. smccchcn (pret. 
smeihte , smachtc, smauhtc, pp. smaught, ismaht, 
ismeiht , ismccchcd), have a savor, scent, taste, 
relish, imagine, understand, porccivo, < AS. 
smcccan , smicccan, smeegan, taste, = OFries. 
smekka, smeisa — MLG. smcckcn = OHG. smcc- 
chan , MHG. smcckcn, G. sc/nncckcn, taste, try, 
smell, perceive; from tho noun. The senses 
are more or less involved, but all rest on tho 
sense Haste.’ Tho word is commonly but erro- 
neously regarded ns identical with smack-, ns 
if ‘taste’ proceeds from ‘smacking the lips.’] 

1. To have a taslo ; have a certain llavor; sug- 
gest a certain thing by its flnvor. 

[It] smacketh like pepper. 

Hard, Alvcnric, 15S0. (Latham.) 

2. Hence, figuratively, to have a certain char- 
acter or proporty, especially in a slight degree; 
suggest a certain character or quality: com- 
monly with of. 

All sects, nil ages smack of tills vice. 

Shak., M. for M., II. 2. 5. 
Do not these verses smack of the rough magnanimity of 
the old English vein? Lamb, New Ycnr’* live. 

Pears that smack of the sunny South. 

ft. II. Stmldard, Squire of Low Degree. 

smack 1 (sinnk), n. [Formerly and still dial, 
assibilated smatch. q. v.; < ME. smak (also as- 
sibilated smach), < AS. smivc = AID. sm.rck, D. 
swank = G. gcschmack = Sw. smak = Dan. swag, 
taste: seo smack*, r. Tho AS. since, sinccc , 
savor, smoll, is a different word.] 1. A taste 
or flavor; savor; especially, a slight flavor that 
suggests a certain thing; also, the sense of 
taste. 

The Htrelnc of strnunge dculse. 

Which Epicures do now mlaycs Inuent, 

To yeld good smacke vnto their dnlntlc tongues. 

Gascoigne, Steele Gins (ed. ArberX p. O'*. 
Muskc, though It he Rweet In ye smcl, is sowre In the 
smacke. Lyly, Euphucs, Anat. of Wit, p. IK*. 

ITcnco — 2. A llavor or suggestion of a certain 
quality. 

Your lordship, though not clean past your youth, hath 
yet some rmncX of ngc In you, some relish of the saltnes* 
of time. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., I. 2. 111. 

Some smack of Itohln Hood Is hi the mnn. 

Loicdt, Under the Willows. 

3f. Scent; smell. 

Rest vpon a Clyde ther costese lay dryo. 

He [a raven, who JiiBt before Is snid to “croak for comfort " 
on flnding carrion] hado the smclle of the smnch «V 
emoltcs theder sone. 

Alliterative Poem* (ed. Morris), 11. 4 Cl. 
4. A small quantity; a taste; a smattering. 

If It be one that hath n little rr/iarA* of learning, he re- 
Jcctcth ns homely gear nnd common ware whatsoever Is 
not Btudcd full of old moth-eaten words and terms, that 
be worn out of use. 

Sir T. More, Utopia, I)ed. to Peter Giles, p. 12. 
He ’says the wimble, often dmws It back, 

And deals to thirsty servants but n smack. 

Dnjden, tr. of Perslus’s Satire*, lv. CO. 
=Syn. 1. Flavor, Savor, etc. (Bee taste), tang. — 2. Touch, 
spice, dash, tinge. 

smack 2 (smnk), r. [< MU. 'smach n. < MI). 
smackcn, D. smakken, smite, knock, oust, flint;, 
throw, = MLG. smackcn = LG. smakken, smnek 
(the lips), = G. schmatxn (vnr. of "sell i/mckcn ; 
ef. E. smaller), smnek, fell (n tree), = Siv. 
smrirka, smnek, Sw. dial, smakka, throw down 
noisily, snu'icka, hit smartly, = Dan. smickkc, 
slain, ban;;; prob. orig. imitative, not con- 
nected with smack l, taste, unless ultimately, in 
thesnmo orig. imitative root. Hence \ilt. smash. 
Cf. smaller.'] I, Irons. 1. To smite or strike 
smartly and so ns to produce a sharp sound;’ 
give a sharp blow to, especially with tho inside 
of the hand or fingers; ship: us. to s/nark one's 
cheek. 

They arc conceited snip? ot amt you tccl like 

smacking them, as you would a lilack tty or a nm=qultn. 

II. It . Ilccchcr, Yale Lectures on rreachlnir. 

A teacher who lint] smacked a hoy's ear for Impertinence. 

The Congrcffalionalirt, June 11, 1SSS. 

2. To cause (something) to emit a sharp sound 
by striking or slapping it with something else: 
as, he smacked the table with Ids list. — 3. To 
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part smartly so as to make a Bharp sound : used 
chiefly of tho lips. 

Not smackyngc thy lyppes, ns comonly do hogges. 

liabecs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 344. 
Smacking his lips with nn air of ineffnblo relish. Scott. 
4. To kiss, especially in a coarse or noisy man- 
ner. 

The curled whirlpools suck, smack, and embrace, 

Yet drown them. Donne. 

II. inlrans. 1. To mako a sharp sound by a 
smart parting of tbo lips, ns after tasting some- 
thing ngreoable. 

The King, when weary ho would rest awhile, 

Dreams of the Dainties lie hath had ycr-while, 

Smacks, swallows, grlndcs both with his teeth and iawB. 
Sylvester, tr. of I)u Bnitas’s Weeks, II., The Schismc. 
Swedish horses are stopped by a whistle, and encouraged 
by a smacking of tho lips. 

B. Taylor, Northern Tmvcls, p. 22. 

2. To kiss so ns to make a smart, sharp sound 
with tho lips; kiss noisil}'. — 3. To come or go 
against anything with groat forco. IlaUhccll. 
[Prov. Eng.]— To smack at, to smack the lips at as 
an expression of relish or enjoyment. 

Ho that liy crafty significations of Ill-will doth prompt 
the slanderer to vent his poison — . . . lie that pleasingly 
rcllsheth and smacketh at It, ns ho Is a partner In the fact, 
so lie Is a slinrcr In the guilt. Barrow, I. 301. (Davies.) 

She had praised dotostablo custard, nnd smacked at 
wretched wines. Goldsmith , Citizen of the World, lxxl. 

smack 2 (smnk), n. [< ME. ‘smack = D. smak, a 
loud noise, = G. schmat r, a smack, = Sw. dial. 
smakk, a light, quick blow, = Dan. smirk, a 
smack, rap: seo smack-, r.) 1. A smart, sharp 

sound made by tho lips, as in a hearty kiss, or 
ns nn expression of enjoyment after nn agree- 
able taste; nlso, n similar sound made by the 
lash of a whip; a crack; a snap. 

lie . . . klss\l tier lips with lilt'll n clamorous smack 
That at tho parttna nil (lie church itlil echo. 

Shak., T. ot the S., III. 2. ISO. 
2. A sharp, sudden blow, ns with tho lint of 
the hand; n slap. Johnson . — 3. A loud kiss; 
a buss. 

Stic next Instructs him la (lie kiss, 

TIs now a little one, like Miss, 

Ami now n hearty smack. 

Cmrjxr, Tho l'nrrot (trans.). 
The gentlemen gallantly attended their fair ones to 
their respecttie abodes, and took leave of them with a 
hearty smack. lrrimt, Knickerbocker, p. 171. 

smack 2 (smak), tide. [An elliptical use of 
smack", r.] In a sudden and direct or aggres- 
sive manner, as with a smack or slap; sharply; 
plump; straight. 

(live me a man olio Is ninny* plumping his dliscnt to 
my doctrines smack tn my teeth. 

Cvhnan the Vounger, Poor Gentleman, 111. I. 

smack 2 (smak), ». [< MP. smacke, D. smak = 
MLG. smacke, LG. smak (ef. Dan. snmkkc = Sw. 
smack =G . sch marks = I' 1 , srninqlie = Sp. esnutque 
= Pg. sumaca, all < P. or LG.), n smack; gen- 
erally thought to stand for ‘snack = AS. snnee 
= Joel, saikkja = Sw. sniieka = Dan. stickler, a 
small sailing vessel, a smnek; cf. Sw. sniieka, 
Pan. snekke = MLG. LG. niiigqc = OnG. sneg- 
go, snceeo, MIIG. snegge, siieel.-r, G. schncckr, n 
snail; from tho root of E. sneak, snake, snail: 
see sneak, snake, snag'' 1 , snail, l’or tho inter- 
change of sin- and sn-, cf. smaller.] 1 . A sloop- 
rigged vessel formerly much used in the coast- 
ing and fishing trade.— 2, A fishing-vessel pro- 
vided with n well in which the fish nrekept alive; 
a fishing-smack. Smack* nre cither sailing vessels 
or steamer*. They nre chiefly market-lmats, nml In the 
Uultctl States nre most numerous on the south coast of 
New Engtaml. 

Previous to 1810. the Gloucester vessels cngngetl In the 
halibut Usher)' did not carry Ice, nml mnny of them were 
rnatle Into muirU, so-calletl, which wns done by bulhllng 
n water-tight compartment nmhlshlps, nml liorlng holes 
In the bottom to ndmit snlt-wnter, nml thus the fish were 
kept alive. Fisherman's Memorial Book, p. 70. 

smack-boat (smuk'bot), u. A fishing-boat pro- 
vided witli a wed I, often a clincdior-built row- 
bont, ton or fifteen feet long, ns that carried by 
New London smacks and other fishing-vessels. 
Also smacks-boat. 

smacked (snmkt).o. Crushed orground. [South- 
ern U. S.] 

Smacked (ground— as smacked corn). 

Tram. Amcr. Philol. At*., XVII. 40. 

smackco (smnk'e), ». [< smack 4* dim. -re 2 .] 
A small fishing-smack. E. IngcrsoU. [Key 
"West, Florida.] 

smacker (smnk'cr), n. [< smack- 4- -rrL] 1. 
One who smacks. — 2. A smack, or loud kiss, 
smackeringf (smnk'6r-ing), n. [Cf. smattering.'] 
A smattering. 

Such ns meditate by snntcbes, never chewing the cud 
nml digesting their meat, they may happily get n smack- 
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ering, for discourse and table-talk, but not enough to keep 
soul and life together, much less for strength and vigour. 

Bev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 83. 

smack-fisherman (smak'fish^r-man), n. A 
fisherman bolongingto a smack; a smackman. 
smacking (smak'ing), p. a. Making a sharp, 
brisk sound; lionce, smart; lively. 

Then gives a smacking buss, and cries “No words I” 

Pope, To Miss Blount, 1. 20. 
We had a smacking breeze for several hours, and went 
along at a great rate until night. 

R. II. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 27G. 

smackman. smacksman (smak'mau, sraaks'- 
m qn ), n . ; pi . smackmcn , sm acksmcn ("in en ) . One 
who sails or works on a smack. 

A fearful gale drowned no less than 300 smacksmcn. 

The Academy, Feb. 4, 1888, p. 77. 

smack-smooth (sraak'smoTH), adv. Openly'; 
without obstruction or impediment; also, 
smoothly level. 

smaik (smak), n. [Icel. smeykr , mean-spirit- 
ed, timid; cf. smeykiun, insinuating, cringing, 
sleok.] A puny or silly fellow; a paltry rogue. 
[Scotch.] 

smalo 1 (smiil), a. A dialectal form of small. 
Chaucer. 

smale- (smiil), n. [Origin obscure.] Tho form 
of a hare. JJalliiccU. [Prov. Eng.] 
Smalkaldic (smnl-kaPdik), a. [Also Schmal- 
knldic or Smalcaldic; < Smalkald, Schmalkald, 
or Smalcald, in G. Schmalkaldcn, 4* -tc.] Per- 
taining to Schmalkaldcn, a town in Thuringia. 
— Smalkaldic Articles. Same ns Art ides of Schmal- 
kald (which see, under article).— Sm nlk nlrHc League, ft 
league entered Into lit Schmnlknlden in lf>31 by several 
rrotestant princes and free cities for the common defense 
of their fnlth nml political Independence against the em- 
peror Chnrles V. — Smalkaldic war. the unsuccessful war 
waged l>y the .Smnlknldlc League against Charles V. (1540- 
1547). 

small (smul), a. nnd ». [Formerly also smal ; 
also dial, smale; < ME. small , smal, smcl (pi. 
smale), < AS. smsrl, thin, small, = OS. smal = 
OFries. smcl = D. smal = MLG. smal = OHG. 
MUG. smal , G. schmal, slender, = Dan. Sw. 
smal, narrow, thin (cf. Icel. obs. smali, n., small 
entile, goats, etc., snuclhigi , a small man), = 
Goth, smals, small ; related to Icel. smdr = Dan. 
smmt = Sw. sm/1 = OHG. smalt i , MHG. smdhc , 
smschc, small (cf. OHG. smdhi, smallness, G. 
schwa ch, disgrace, orig. smallness, schwachtcu, 
languish, dwindle); prob. related to L. maccr, 
lean, thin (seo meager), Gr. ftn\p6c, long, umpd?, 
apiKpfc, small (seo macron , micron); cf. OBulg. 
mah 7, small, Gr. pr^.a (for *cpif/.a ?), small cat- 
tle, OIr. mV, a beast.] I. a. 1. Slender; thin; 
narrow. 

With middle smal A wcl ynmke. 

Sjxcimrn* of (cd. Morels and Skeat), II. Iv. (A), 1. 10. 

2. Little in size ; not great or large ; of less than 
average or ordinary dimensions; diminutive. 

This small Inheritance my father left me 
Coutciiteth me. Shak., 2 Hen. VI., Iv. io. 20. 
Lord Barnard he had a little small sword, 

That hung low down by his knee. 

Child Xori/ce (Child’s Ballads, II. 43). 

3. Little or inferior in degree, quantity, amount, 
duration, number, value, etc.; short (in time or 
extent); narrow, etc. 

Thus the! endured thre dnyes, that ncuer the! dlde of 
haubrek m» helnic from thelrc licdes till the nyght that 
thcl etc soche vltnllcas the! hadde, but It was full small. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.\ II. 257. 
The army of the Syrians came with a small company of 
men. 2 Chron. xxiv. 24. 

There aro*e no small stir about that way. Acts xlx. 23. 

I had but a smal desire to walke much abroad in the 
streets. Con/at, Crudities, I. 00. 

Thcsnin/f time I staid in London, dluers Courtiers nnd 
others, my acquaintances, hath pone with mee to sec her. 

quoted In Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 32. 
They went nbonrd thcltcheckn, which, two days before, 
was frozen twenty miles up tho river; hut a small rain 
fnlllng set her free. Winthrop, 111st. New England, I. 200. 

Though we have not sent all wc would (because our 
cash is small), vet it is y* we could. 

quoted In Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 144. 
A small mllo below tho bridge there Is nn oblong square 
hill, which Beems to have been made by art. 

PococAr, Description of the East, II. 73 
The small, hard, wiry pulse. Qtmin, Med. Diet., p. 112. 

A fud’dah Is the smallest Egyptian coin. 

F. IP. Lane, Modern Egyptians, II, 372. 

4. Low, as applied to station, social position, 
Ote. 

A1 were It so she were of smal degree, 

Sufllseth hym lilr yowthe and liir heautec. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 3S1. 
Tho king made a feast unto all the people that were 
present in Shushnn thepnlncc, both unto great nnd small. 

Esther 1. 5. 
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5. Being of little moment, weight, or impor- 
tance ; trivial ; insignificant; petty; trifling: as, 
it is a small matter or thing; a small subject. 

Ye forsaken the grete worthinesse of concience and of 
vertu, and ye seken yowre gerdouns of the smale wordes 
of Btraungc folkes. Chaucer, Boethius, ii. prose 7. 

This was thought no small peece of cunning, being in 
deed a matter of some difficultie. 

Futtcnham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 11. 

6. Of little genius, ability, or force of char- 
acter; petty; insignificant. 


Small tithes. See altarage, 2.— Small wares. See 
ware ”. — The small hours. See hour .— To think small 
heer of. See teeri.=Syn. 1. Smaller, Fewer {see lessi), 
tiny, puny, stunted, Lilliputian, minute.— 2. Inconsidera- 
ble, unimportant, slender, scanty, moderate, paltry, slight, 
feeble.— 6. Shallow. See pettiness . — 9. Illiberal, stingy, 
scrimping. 

ii. n. 1. A small thing or quantity; also, the 
small or slender part of a thing: as, the small 
of the leg or of the back ; specifically, the small- 
est part of the trunk of a whale ; the tapering 
part toward, near, or at the base of the flukes. 


Consorts with the small poets of the time. 

Ii. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 

7. Containing little of the principal quality, 
or little strength; weak: as, small beer. 

This liquor lusted like a small cider, and was not un- 
pleasant. Sicift, Gulliver’s Travels, ii. 1. 

They can't brew tlieir malt liquor too small. 

Barham, In gold shy Legends, I. 70. 

8. Thin: applied to tones or to the voice, (a) 
Fine ; of a clear and high sound ; treble. 

lie syngetli in his voys gentil and smel. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 174. 
He herde the notes small 
Of byrdes mery syngynge. 

Ltfiell Geste of Robyn Hodc (Child's Ballads, V. 121). 
Thy small pipe 

Is as the maiden’s organ, shrill and sound. 

Shak., T. N., i. 4. 32. 

(t>) Gentle; soft; faint; not loud. 

After the Are a still small voice. 1 Ki. xix. 12. 

9. Characterized by littleness of mind or char- 
acter: evincing little worth; narrow-minded; 
sordid; selfish; ungenerous; mean; base; un- 
worthy. 

Neither was it a email policy in Newport and the Mar- 
riners to report in England wo had such plcntie, and 
bring vs so many men without victuals, when they had 
so many private Factors in the Fort. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 199. 
Among the flippant and the frivolous, we also become 
small and empty. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 258. 

10. Having little property; carrying on a busi- 
ness on a small scale. 

Mr. Jones was not alone when he saw Ananias, but was 
accompanied by Mr. Miles Cottingham, a small fanner In 
the neighborhood. 

J. C. Harris, Harper’6 Mag., LXXVI. 707. 

11. Meager in quantity, as a body of water: 
an anglers’ epithet: as, the water is too small 
to use the fly. [Scotland.] — 12. Noting the 
condition of the cutting edge of a saw as con- 
densed by hammering: same as tight .— a small 
gross, ten dozen, or 120.— In a Bmall way. (a) With 
little capital or stock : as, to be in business in a small way. 
(6) UnoBtentatiouBly; without pretension. 

Mrs. Bates . . . was a very old lady, almost past every 
thing but tea and quadrille. She lived witli her single 
daughter in a very small way, and was considered with all 
the regard and respect which a harmless old lady, under 
Buch untoward circumstances, can excite. 

Jane Austen, Emma, HI. 
Small ale, ale weak in malt and probably without hops 
or other bitter ingredient : used because cheaper, and also 
for refreshment in hot weather or after excessive indul- 
gence in Btrong liquors. Compare small beer. 

For God’B Bake, a pot of small ale ; . . . 

And once again, a pot o’ the smallest ale. 

Shak., T. of the S., Ind., II. 1 and 77. 
Small arms. See nrm2.— Small ashler. See ashler, 3.— 
Small beer, bower, brown, bugloss. See the nouns. 

— Small burdock. Same as lesser burdock. Sec burdock. 
— Small capitals, capital letters of the Bhort and small 
form (A, B, c, D, etc.) furnished with every font of ro- 
man text-type. The letter was first made in type by 
Aldus Manutlus of Venice in 1501, and used by him as 
the regular capital for his new italic. Small capitals arc 
indicated in manuscript by two parallel lines under the 
word intended to be printed In them. Abbreviated S. C., 
Orem. cap. — Small cardamom, the common cardamom, 
Elettaria Cardamomum. Also called Malabar cardamom. 
See cardamom. — Small casino, celandine, cranberry. 
See the nouns.— Small chorus. Same as semichorus.— 
Small coal, coal broken into very smnll pieces, either in 
mining or in the course of its loading and transportation 
to market; slack. Small coal is frequently abbreviated 
to smalls.— Small debts, small-debt court. See debt. 
—Small double-post, a size of printing-paper, 19 x 29 
inches. [Eng.]— Small fruits, fry, generals, band. 
See fruit, fry-, etc.— Small intestine, the intestine from 
the pylorus to the Ileociccal valve, consisting of the duo- 
denum, jejunum, and ileum. See cut under intestine.— 
Small magnolia. See Magnolia, l.— Small matweed. 
See matweed, 2 ( b ).— Small mean. See mean*, 3 (c).— 
Small measure. See measure.— Small number, in 
printing, same as short number (which see, under short). 
—Small octave. See octave, 2(e).— Small orchestra, 
palmetto, pearl, peppermint, pond. Seo the nouns. 

— Small Penalties Act. See penalty.— Small pota- 
toes, quarto, reed. See potato, quarto, reed.— Small 
reed-grass. Same as small reed.— Small spikenard, 
stores, sword. See the nouns.— Small stuff ( naut .), 
spun yarn, marline, and small ropes.— Small talk, trifling 
or unimportant conversation. 

Mr. Casaubon seemed even unconscious that trivialities 
existed, and never handed round that small-talk of heavy 
men which is as acceptable as stale bride-cake brought 
forth with an odor of the cupboard. 

George Eliot, Mid diem arch, iii. 


Now, certcs, and ye lete me thus sterve, 

Yit have ye wonne theron but a smal. 

Chaucer , Complaint to his Lady, 1. 113. 

Long. His leg is too big for Hector’s. 

Dum. More calf, certain. 

Boyet. No; he is best indued in the small. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 045. 

2. 2>1. Same as small-clothes. 

Tony Washington, the negro barber from the village, 
and assistant violinist, appeared in powdered hair, a faded 
crimson silk coat, ruflle cuffs, and white smalls. 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 10. 

3. pi. The “little go,” or previous examina- 
tion: as, to be plucked for smalls. [British 
university slang.] 

“Greats,” so far as the name existed in my time, meant 
the Public Examination, as distinguished from Respon- 
sions, Little-go, or “Smalls." 

E. A. Freeman, Contemporary Rev., LI. 821. 

4. pi. In coal-mining, same as small coal (see 
above). — 5. ptl. In metal-mining, ore mixed with 
gangue in particles of small size : a term used 
with various shades of meaning in certain dis- 
tricts of England. 

The ore ... is tipped from trucks on to a grating of 
iron bars about 2£ in. apart; the “mine smalls” pass 
through. The Engineer, LXX. 126. 

A small and early, an informal evening entertainment. 
[Colloq.J 

For the clearing off of these worthies, Mrs. Podsnap 
added a small and early evening to the dinner. 

Dickens, Mutual Friend, xi. 
In small*, in a form relatively small ; in miniature. 

The Labours of Hercules in massy silver, and many in- 
comparable pictures in small. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 22, 1644. 
Small of an anchor, that part of the shank of an anchor 
immediately under the stock.— Small of the back. Seo 
lack l. 

small (sm&l), v. t. [< ME. smalcn; < small , a.] 
To make little or less; lessen. Imp. Diet. 
small (smal), adv. [< ME. smal; < small, a.] 
If. In a small quantity or degree; little. 

But, for that I was purveyed of a make, 

I weptc but smal, and that I undertake. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 502. 

If thou dost weep for grief of my sustaining, 

Know, gentle wench, it small avails my mood. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1278. 
2. Low, in low tones; gently; timidly; also, 
in a shrill or high key. 

Flute. Let not me play a woman ; I have a beard com- 
Ing. 

Quince. You shall play it in a maBk, and you may speak 
as small as you will. Shak., M. N. D., i. 2 . 49. 

The reposing toiler Ton Sunday], thoughtfully smoking, 
talking small, as if in honour of the BtillneBS, or hearken- 
ing to the wailing of the gulls. 

R. L. Stevenson, Memoirs of an Islet. 
To do small, to have little success or poor luck.— To 
sing small. See sing. 

smallage (sma'la;j), n. [< ME. smalcgc , orig. 
*smal achc,(, smat, small, 4* ache, water-parsley, 
smallage, < L. apium , parsley: seo ache 2 .] The 
celery-plant, Apium gravcolcns, especially in 
its wild state. It is then a marsh-plant, with the leaf- 
stalks little developed and of a coarse and acrid quality, 
small-clothes (smal'kldTHz), n. pi. Knoe- 
brceches, as distinguished from pantaloons and 
trousers; especially, the close-fitting knee- 
breeches of the eighteenth century. Also short 
clothes and smalls. 

One ... in full fashion drest, . . . 
niB small-clothes sat so close and tight; 

His hoots, like jet, were black and bright. 

ir. Combe, Dr. Syntax’s Tours, i. 20. 

Hi’b well-brushed Sunday coat and small-clothes, his 
bright knee and shoe buckles, his long silk stockings, 
were all arranged with a trim neatness refreshing to be- 
hold. II. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 52. 

small-dot (smal'dot), ii. In lacc-malcing, a name 
given to point d’esprit, and to any very small 
pieces of solid work recurring at regular intcr- 
, vals on the rdseau or background, 
smallfish (smartish), ii. The eandlefisli or 
eulachon. [Pacific coast, U. S.] 
small-headed (smal'hed^cd), a . Having a com- 
paratively or relatively small head; microce- 
phalic or microcephalous — Small-headed fly- 
catcher, a bird of the eastern United States, described 
as Muscicapa minnta by Wilson (1812), Nuttall (1832), and 
Audubon (1839), but never since identified. It is supposed 
to be a fly-catching warbler of the genus Myiodioctes. 


smallish (sma'lish), a. [< small 4- -ish 1 .] 

■ Somewhat small; rather small than large. 

Hise shuldris of a large brede. 

And smalish in the girdilstede. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 826. 

smallmouth (smal 'mouth), n. The small- 
mouthed black -bass. 

small-mouthed (smal'moutht), a. Having a 
comparatively or relatively small mouth : as, 
the small-mouthed black-bass, 
smallness (smal'nes), n. [Formerly also smal- 
iicss; < ME. smalncs; < small 4- -ness.'] The state 
or character of being small, in any sense of that 
word.=Syn. Pettiness, etc. See littleness. 
small-pica (smal'pi'ka), n. A size of printing- 
type, a little less than? lines to the inch, inter- 
mediate between the sizes pica (larger) and 
long-primer (smaller). It is equal to 11 points 
in the new system. Bee point 1 , 14 (&), and p/ca 4 . 

This is small-pica type. 

Double small-pica. See pica 4. 
smallpox (smal'poks'), n. [Orig. small pocks, 
i. e. little pustules: see small and jiocJc, pox.] 
An acute, highly contagious disease, fatal in 
between one third and one fourth of unvac- 
cinated cases. It ordinarily presents the following 
features: (1) a period of incubation (three to eighteen 
days or more, usually twelve to fourteen days); (2) period 
of invasion (two to four days), with aching in back, limbs, 
epigastrium, and high fever (primary fever), usually ush- 
ered in by well-marked chill ; (3) period of eruption (about 
five days), with cropping up of macula;, quickly develop- 
ing into papules and vesicles, more or less distinctly urn- 
bilicated, over the skin, and a corresponding eruption 
forming little erosions and ulcers in the mucous mem- 
branes of the mouth and elsewhere (a marked fall of tem- 
perature and pulse-rate at the beginning of this period, 
with a subsequent slow rise as the eruption extends); (4) 
period of suppuration (four to five days), the vesicles be- 
coming pustules, with a marked rise of temperature and 
pulse-rate (secondary fever); (5) period of desiccation (six 
to ten days), the pustules breaking and forming dry scabs. 
The nature of the specific cause of the disease is as yet 
(1899) undetermined. It can remain potential in clothes 
or other contaminated articles for months or years. All 
ages are susceptible, but especially children, and the dis- 
ease may occur in the fetus. Also called variola. See 
vaccination, inoculation.— Confluent smallpox, small- 
pox in which the vesicles and pustules unite with one 
another to form bullte.— Discrete smallpox, smallpox 
in which the vesicles and pustules remain distinct.— 
Hemorrhagic smallpox, smallpox in which there are 
hemorrhages, as from the mouth, bronchial tubes, stom- 
ach, bowels, and kidneys, as well as into the skin, forming 
vibices and petechia;. Also called scorbutic, bloody, and 
black smallpox or variola. 

smally (smal'li), adv. [< ME. smalhj, smalliche ; 
< small + -ty 2 .] 1. In a small manner, quan- 

tity, or degree ; with minuteness; little. [Ob- 
solete or rare.] 

We see then how weak such disputes are, and how smally 
they make to this purpose. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 11. 

Fed. A very smale sweete voice, lie assure you. 

Qua. Tis smally sweete indeede. 

Marston, What you Will, ii. 1. 
2f. With small numbers. 

Kenulpli & his paramoure, . . . smally accorapanyed. 

Fabyan, Chron., clii. 

smalt (smftlt), n. [< It. smalto, enamel, = Sp. 
Pg. csmalte = OF. csmail, F. 6mail (ML. smal- 
tum), < G. sclimalte = D. smalt = Sw. smalt = 
Dan. smalte, smalt, < OHG. smalzjan , smclzan, 
MHG. smclzcn , G. sclimclzcn , melt, cause to melt 
(cf. G. schmalz , grease, Olt. smalzo , butter), 
= E. smelt: see smelt 1 , and cf. amcl, enamel.'] 
Common glass tinged of a fine deep blue by the 
protoxid of cobalt. When reduced to an impalpable 
powder it is employed as a pigment in painting, and in 
printing upon earthenware, nnd to give a blue tint to 
writing-paper, linen, etc. Also called enamel-blue, Eschel 
blue, royal blue. 

I was informed that at Sneeberg they have a manufac- 
ture of the powder blue called smalt, made of cobalth. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 235. 

Green arnalt. Same as cobalt green (which see, under 
grcerii). 

smaltine (sm&l'tin), n. [< smalt + -inc**.] An 
arsenide of cobalt, often containing nickel and 
iron. The allied arsenide of nickel, into which it passes, 
is called chloanthitc. Smaltine occurs in isometric crys- 
tals, also massive, of a tin-white color and brilliant me- 
tallic luster. Also called smaltite, gray cobalt, tin-white 
cobalt, and by the Germans speiskobalt. 
smaltite (smfil'tit), n. [< smalt 4- - itc 2 .] Same 
as smaliinc. 

smaragdf (smar'agd), n. [< ME. smaragdc, < 
OF. smaragdc = D. OHG. MHG. G. Dan. Sw. 
smaragd, < L. smaragdus, < Gr. cr ft a pay dog, a pre- 
cious stone of light-green color: seo emerald.] 
A precious or semi-precious stone of green 
color. 

Alle the thinges . . . that Indus giveth, . . . thatmed- 
eleth the grene stones (smaragdc) with the white (raarga- 
rits). Chaucer, Boethius, iii. meter 10 . 
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Aristotle doth affirm e, and so doth Albertus Magnus, 
that a Smaragd worne about the necko is good against the 
Falling-sicknes. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), P- 257. 

smaragdine (sma-rng'din), a. [< L. smaragdi- 
nus , < smaragdus , < Gr. apapaySoQ, smaragd : see 
smaragd.] Of a greon color like that 01 smar- 
agd — that is, of any brilliant greon : an epithet 
used loosely and in different senses, 
smaragdite (sraa-rag'-dlt), n. [< smaragd + 
-tfc 2 .] An emerald-green mineral, tliin-foliated 
to fibrous in structure, belonging to the nmphi- 
bolo or hornblende group : it is found in certain 
rocks, ns the cuphotido of the Alps, it often re- 
sembles dinllnge(henco called green diallagc), and may bo 
in part derived from it by paramorphism. 

smaragdochalcite (smn-rag-do-knl'slt), u. [< 
Gr, epapaytiog, smaragd, + containing 

copper: see chalcitis .] Same as diopta.se. 
smart 1 (smart), r. [< MB. smerten, smeorien 
(pret. smeartj also •weak, smerted), < AS. *smcor- 
tan (Somner) (prot. M smear t) = MD. smcrtcn 1 D. 
smarten = MLG. smarten = OIIG. smerzan (pret. 
smart), jMHG. smerzen , G. schmcrzen = Sw. 
smart a = Dan. smerte , smart; = L. mordcro 
(V mord , orig, *smord f), bito, pain, sting, = 
Skt. ward (orig. *jw<ir<7), rub, grind, crush; 
cf. Russ, smart it, death, Gr. oprpdi'o^ terriblo.] 

1. intrans . 1. To feel a lively, pungent pain; 
also, to bo tlio seat of a pungent local pnin, 
as from some piercing or irritating applica- 
tion: bo acutely painful: often used imper- 
sonally. 

I am so wounded, na ve may wtl seen, 

That I am lost almost, it rmert bo sore. 

Chaucer, A. 11. C., 1. 152. 
I have some uounds upon me, and they smart. 

Shale., Cor., i. 9. 2$. 

2. To feel mental pain or suffering of any kind; 
suffer ; be distressed ; suffer evil consequences ; 
bear a penalty. 

Christ nml thenpostlcs were In most miser}' In the land 
of Jewry, hut yet the whole land smarted for It nftcr. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Fnrker Soc., 1853), II. 42. 
It was Carteret’s misfortune to be raised to power when 
the public mind was FtUl smarting from recent disappoint- 
ments. Maeaulag, Horace \\ nlpole. 

3. To cause n smart or sharp pnin; ciuiko suf- 
fering or distress. 

This Is, Indeed, disheartening; It Is his [the new mem- 
ber's] first lesson in committee govenitnent, and the mas- 
ter s rod mart*. H\ Wilton, Cong, Gov., II. 

To smart for it, to stiller as n consequence of some act 
or neglect. 

And verily, one man to live In pleasure and wealth, 
while all other weep and rmart /or it, that Is the part, not 
of a king, but of a jailor. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), I. 
II. traits. To cause a smart or pnin to or in; 
cause to smart. 

What calle ye goodc? favn wold I that I wjstc : 

That pleslth one, a nothlr rtnrrtithe soore. 

Political Poem*, etc. (ed. Furnlvall), p, 75. 

The manner of the Master «ns too pointed not to he 
felt, and when he had succeeded In smarting the good 
woman's sensibilities Ids object was attained. * 

S. Judd, Margaret, I. 10. 

smart 1 (smiirt), n. [< MB. smart, smrrlv, smirrtr 

— MD. smerte , D. smart = MLG. smrrtr , LG. 
smart = OHG. smerzo , sntrrza, MUG. smtrz, G. 
schmcrz = Sw. smart a = Dan. smerte, pain ; from 
thu verb. In def. 4 from the ndj.] 1. A sharp, 
quick, lively pain ; especially, a pricking local 
pain, ns the pain from the sting of nettles. 

As faintly reeling ho confess'd the rmart, 

Weak was Ills pace, but dauntless was Ids heart. 

Pope, Illnd, xl. Dll. 

Strong-matted, thorny branches, whose keen rmart 
He heeds in no wise. B. II’. Gilder, Love In Wonder. 

2. Honec, mental pain or suffering of any kind; 
pungent grief; nflliction. 

Your departeng Is cause of all my smerte, 

Only for that I do this payno endure. 

Generinler (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 170. 
This City did once feelo the rmart of that criicll Humil- 
cal King Attila Ida force. Conjat, Crudities, I. 14P. 

But keep your fear still ; for If all our Art 
Miscarry, thou art sure to share the Smart. 

Brome , Noithern Lass, II. 4. 

3. Same as smart-money : ns. to pay the smart. 

— 4. A dandy; one who affects smartness in 
dress; also, one who affects briskness, vivacity, 
or cleverness. [Cant.] 

His clothes were ns remarkably fine ns Ids equlpngo 
could he; ... nil the smarts, all t lie silk waistcoats with 
silver and gold edgings, were eclipsed In n moment. 

Fielding, Joseph Andrews, II. 4. 

smart 1 (smurt), a. [< ME. smart, sntarte , smerte , 
smearte, smrerte, smart; from the verb.] 1. Caus- 
ing a smart or sharp pain ; especially, causing 
a pricking local pnin; pungent; stinging. 
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Lett mylde mekenes melt in thyn hart. 

That thou Itewe on my nassyone, 

With my wound Is depo and smarte, 

With crosse, naylys, spere & crowne. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnlvall), p. 100. 
How' smart a lash that speech doth give my conscience! 

Shak., Ilamlet,-ili. 1. 50. 
Old Choris kept aloof, resolv’d to let 
Tho venturous Maid some smart experience reap 
Of her rash confidence. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, II. 20. 

2. Sharp; keen; poignant: applied to physical 
or mental pain or suffering. 

For ccrtcs I hauc sorow ynow nt hert, 

Ncucr man lind nt tho full so smart. 

Bom. oj Partenag (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3913. 

3. Marked by or cxocuted with force or vigor; 
vigorous; cfliciont; sharp; severe : as, n smart 
blow; a smart skirmish ; a smart wnlk. 

For they will not long sustain a rmart Onset. 

Da miner. Voyages, II. 1. 74. 
It {n sheet of water] Is remarkable for a long bridge built 
across It, certainly tho longest I ever saw. It took mo 
fifteen minutes and twenty seconds, smart walking, to go 
from end to end, nnd measured 1850 paces. 

B. Hall, Travels In N. A., I. 75. 

4. Brisk; lively; fresh: ns, a smart broozo. 

Of tho csy fyr and rmart nlBO. 

Chaucer, Frol, to Cnnon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 215. 

5. Acuto and pertinent; witty; especially, 
marked by a sharpness which is nearer to pert- 
ncss or importinonco than to genuine wit; su- 
perficially witty: noting remarks, writings, 
etc.: ns, a smart reply; a smart saying. 

Thomns of Wilton . . . wrote nlso a rmart Book on this 
Subject . . . (Whether I’rlars In Health, and Hogging, he 
in tho etato of perfection 7) Tho Antl-Friarlsts maintain- 
ing that such were Hogues by the Jnws of Ood und Mnn. 

Puller, Worthier, Wiltshire, III. 335. 
A voluble nnd rmart fiuence of tongue. 

Milton, On Def. of Hmnh. Bcmonst, Pref. 
I acknowledge, Indeed, that there inny possibly he found 
In this treatise a few sayings, nmong so great a number 
of rmart turns of wit nnd humour ns I have produced, 
which have n proverbial nJr. 

Sir/t, I’ollto Conversation, Int. 

G. Brisk; vivacious; lively; witty; especially, 
shnrp nml impertinent, or pert "and forward, 
rather than genuinely witty: noting persons. 

Knlllery In the finest part of conversation ; hut, as It Is 
our usunl custom to counterfeit nml adulterate whatever 
Is too denr for us, so we have done with this, and turned 
It all Into what Is generally called repartee or being 
rmart. Siei/t, Conversation. 

The awfully rmart hoy is only rmart — In the worst 
American scn*c of the word— ns his own family tnnko 
him so; nml If he Is a nuisance to all others, his own 
family only nre to hlnme. 

Ilarjterr Mag., LX XX., Literary Notes. 

7. Dressed in an elaborately nice or showy 
manner; well-dressed; spruce. 

A smart, Impudent-looking young dog, dressed like a 
sailor in n blue Jaeket nnd check shirt, inarched up. 

Maeaulag, In Trevelyan, I. 202. 
I scarcely knew him again, lie was so uncommonly rmart. 
He had . . . on a shining lint, lilac khl gloves, n neckerchief 
of a variety of colours, . . . nnd n thick gold ring on his 
little finger. Pickens, Bleak House, lx. 

8. Elaborately nice; elegant; lino; showy: not- 
ing articles of dress. 

“Sirrah," says tho youngster, "mnke men jmmrf wig, n 
rmart one, } o dog." The fellow blest himself: he hail 
heard of n smart nag, n smart man, etc., but a rmart wig 
wns Chinese to tho tradesman. 

Gentleman Intruded, p. 470. 
This stout lady In a quaint blnck dress, who looks young 
enough to wear much rmarter raiment If she would. 

Charlotte Brunt*-, Shirley, xxlv. 

9. Quickj active; intelligent; clever: as, a 
smart business man. 

My father wns a little rmart man, active to the la«t de- 
gree in all exercises. Sterne, Memoir. 

Be*»Mc Lee must, I think, have !>een a girl of good natu- 
ral capacity, for she w as stnart In all she did, nml had n re- 
markable knack of nnrrathe; bo, nt least, I Judge from the 
Impression made on me l»y her nursery tales. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jnno Eyre, iv. 
She wns held to lie n rmart, economical teacher, Inas- 
much ns she wns nblc to lmld the winter term, nml thrash 
the very biggest bo)s, nnd, while she did the duty of a 
mnn, received only the wages of n woman. 

//. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 117. 

10. Keen, as in bargain -making; sharp, and 
often of quest ioimblo honesty; well able to 
tnko euro of ono’s own interests. [U. S.] — 

11. Fashionable; stylish; brilliant. [Eng.] 

I nlwnys preferred tho church, ns I still do. But that 
wns not mm rt enough for my family. They recommended 
the army. That wns a great deal too rmart for me. 

Jane Austen, Sense nnd Sensibility, xlx. 
For a time the Clays were seen nnd heard of on the top 
wave of Jxmdon’s rmart society. The Century, XL. 271. 

12f. Careful; punctual; quick. 

When tld serunntes lmue do thor werke, . 

To pay ther byre loke thou he smerte. 

Booke o/ Precedence (E. E. T. S.), I. 50. 
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13. Considerable; large: as, xi right smart dis- 
tance. [Colloq., U. S.] — 14f. Forcible; ear- 
nest. 

These few Words ["And why call ye me Lord, Lord, nnd 
do not the things which I say?’’] contain in them a smart 
and serious Expostulation of our Blessed Saviour. 

StUlingJlcet, Sermons, in. vli. 

15f. Having strong qualities ; strong. 

Sirrah, I drank a cup of wine at your house yesterday, 

A good smart wine. 

Fletcher (and another 7), Prophetess, iii. l. 
16. In good health; -well; not sick. [New 
Eng.] — 17. Swift-sailing, as a vessel: in dis- 
tinction from able, stanch, or seaworthy. [Now 
Eng.] — 18. Up to the mark; well turned out; 
crcditahlo. [Colloq.] 

It wn9 all the Colonel’s fault He was a new’ man, and 
he ought never to have taken the Command. He said that 
tho Hcgiment was not smart enough. 

B. Kipling, Bout of the "White Hussars. 
Right smart, much ; many ; a great deal : with of: as, to 
do right smart of work; keep right smart of servants or 
chickens. [U. S.] — Smart as a steel trap, very sharp 
nnd shrewd ; extremely bright and clever. [Colloq., U. 8.] 

Sho was n little thin woman, but tough as Inger rubber, 
nnd smart as a steel trap. II. B. Stoive, Oldtown, p. 57. 

smart 1 (smiirt), adv. [< JCE. smerte; < smart 1 , 
c.] Smartly; vigorously; quickly; sharp. [Ob- 
solete or vulgar.] 

If men smot It with a yerde smerte. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 149. 

Tho Bwynchordo toko out a knyfc rmert. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 33, f. 131. ( Ilalliicell .) 

After show’rs 

The stars shine smarter. Pryden. 

smart 2 ] (smiirt). A contracted form of smart - 
cth , third person singular present indicative of 
smart 1. 

smarten (smiir'tn), v. [< smart 1 + -cm 1 .] I. 
trans. To make smart or spruco; render brisk, 
bright, or lively: often with up. 

Murdoch, having finished with hlsdutles of themomlng, 
had smartened himself up. ir. Black, House-boat, viL 

n. infra ns. To smart; bo pained, 
smart-grass (smiirt 'gras), n. Snmo as smart- 
treed. 

May-weed, rmart-orarr, nnd Indian tobacco, perennial 
monuments of desolation. S. Judd, Margaret, IL 1. 

Bmartly (smiirt Mi), adv. [< ME. smcrtchf , 
smcrttichc, smrortli (cf. D. smartclijk = G. 
schmrrzlich = Dan. smcrtelig , pninful); < smart 1 
+ -b/ 2 .] In a smart manner, in nnv sense of 
the word smart. 

smart-money (siniirt'mun'i), m. 1. Money paid 
to escape some unpleasant engagement orsoino 
painful situation; specifically, money paid by 
a recruit for the British army before being 
sworn in for release from his engagement. 

Lord Trinket. What Is the meaning of that patch over 
your right eye? 

O'Cuttrr. Some ndvnnccd wages from my new post, my 
lord. This pressing Is hot work, though It entitles us to 
rmnrt-monnj. Column, Jealous Wife, ML 1. 

2. In law, exemplary or vindictive damages; 
damages in excess of tho injury done. Such dam- 
ages nre given In cases of gross misconduct or cruelty on 
the part of the defendant. See damage, 3. 

Nor did I hear further of Ids having paid any smart- 
money for breach of bargain. Scott, Jtob Roy, xxviL 

3. Money allowed to soldiers and sailors for 
wounds and injuries received on service. 

smartness (smiirt 'nes), u. The character of 
being smart, in any sense, 
smart-ticket (smiirt'tik'et), «. A certificate 
granted to one who is entitled to smart-money 
on account of his being hurt, maimed, or dis- 
abled in the service, or an allowance for wounds 
or injuries received on sendee. [Eng.] 
smartweed (snuirt 'wed), n. The water-pepper, 
Polygonum JJgdropipcr , a weed of wet places in 
tho Old World and tho New. it Is acrid to tho 
taste, nnd Inflames the skin when applied to tender parts. 
It has diuretic nnd, ns claimed, some other medlelnnl prop- 
erties. Ohl or provincial names are arse-smart nml mi- 
rage. Tho nnmo extends more or less to similar species. 
Also smart-grass. — Water-smartweed, the American 
Polygonum acre. 

smarty (smjir'ti), n. [Dim. of smart 1 . ».] A 
would-be witty person ; a smart. [Colloq.] 

“ Did you make [catch] the train?" asked the anxious 
questioner. " No," said smarty, “ it was made in the car- 
shop." Boston Transcript, March 0, 1SS0. 

smash (smash), r. [Not in early use; prob. < 
Sw. dial, smash'd, smack, kiss (qS. ' smash', a slight 
explosion, crack, report, smisha, slap), prob. a 
transposed form of *smal'sa = Dan. smaskc, 
smack with tho lips, LG. smalscn, smack with 
tho lips, kiss, orig. prob. ‘ smack, J smite; with 
tho verb-formative 5 (with transitive sense, as 
in WeuM.^make clean), from the root of smack 2 : 
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see smack 2 , nnd ef. smattcr. C£ MHG. smatzen, 
kiss, smack; MHG. smackezen, G. schmatzen, 
felt a tree, sclimatz , a smack: see smack L _ The 
word smash has been more or less associated 
with the diff. word mash 1 .] I. trans. 1. To 
break in pieces utterly and with violence ; dash 
to pieces; shatter; crush. 

Here every thing is broken and smashed to pieces. 

Burke . 

A pasteboard cuckoo, which . . . would send forth a 
Bound, . . . my little brother smashed the next day, to see 
what made the noise. 

Grace Greenwood , Recoil, of Childhood, Tom Frock. 

2. To render insolvent; bankrupt. [Slang.] 
— 3. To dash violently; fling violently and 
noisily: as, he smashed it against the wall. 
[Vulgar.] — 4. In lawn-tennis , to strike with 
much strength; bat very swiftly. 

lie told them where to Bland 80 as not to interfere with 
each other's play, when to smash a ball and when to lift it 
high in the air. St. Nicholas, XVII. 021. 

=Syn. 1. Shatter, etc. Sec dash. 

n. intrans. 1. To act with a crushing force; 
produce a crushing or crashing. 

* The 500 Express, of exactly 1-inch bore, is considered 
by most Indian sportsmen the" most elective all-round 
weapon for that country; it has great smashing power, 
good penetration, and it is not too cumbrous to cover 
moving game. IT. IT. Greener, The Gun, p. 171. 

2! To be broken or dashed to pieces suddenly 
and roughly; go to pieces by a violent blow or 
collision. — 3. To be ruined; fail; become insol- 
vent or bankrupt: generally with up. [Slang.] 
— 4. To dash violently: as, tho locomotives 
smashed into each other. [Colloq.] — 5. To 
utter base coin. [Slang.] 
smash (smash], n. [< smash, t>.] 1. A violent 
dashing or crushing to pieces: as, tho lurch of 
tho ship was attended with a great smash of 
glass and china. — 2. Destruction; ruin in gen- 
eral; specifically, failure; bankruptcy: as, his 
business has gone to smash. [Colloq.] 

It ran thus: — "Your hellish machinery is shivered to 
smash on Stiibro’ Moor, nnd your men are lying bound 
hand and foot in a ditch by the roadside." 

Charlotte Bronte \ Shirley, ii. 

I have made an awful smash at tlic Literary Fund, and 
have tumbled into 'Evins knows where. 

Thackeray, Letters, 1847-55, p. 120. 

3. A drink composed of spirit (generally bran- 
dy), cut ice, water, sugar, and sprigs of mint: 
it is like a julep, but, sorved in smaller glasses. 
— 4. A disastrous collision, especially on a rail- 
road ; a smash-up. [Colloq.] 

smasher (smasli'Cr), n. [< smash + -crL] 1. 
One who or that which smashes or breaks. — 2. 
A pitman. Ualthccll. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. Any- 
thing astounding, extraordinary, or very largo 
and unusual ; anything that decides or sottles 
a question; a settler. [Slang.] — 4. Ono who 
passes counterfeit raonoy. [Slang.] — 5. A 
counterfeit coin. [Slang.] 

Another time T found 16*. fld., nnd thought that was a 
haul ; but every bit ol it, every coin, shillings nnd six- 
pences and joeys, waB had— all smashers. 

Mayhem, London Labour and London Poor, II. 48S. 

6. A small gooseberry pie. Ballitocll. [Local, 
Eng.] 

smashing (smash'ing), j7. a. 1. Crushing; also, 
slashing; dashing. 

Never was such a smashing article as ho wrote. 

Thackeray, Philip, xvi. 

2. Wild; gay. HallitccU. [Prov. Eng.] 
smashing-machine (smash'iug-ma-slien'), n. 
A heavy and quick press used by Bookbinders 
to flatten and make solid tho springy folds of 
hooks before they aro sewed, 
smashing-press ‘(smash'ing-pres), n. 1. A 
smashing-machine. — 2. An embossing-pross. 
smash-up (smash'up), n. A smash ; a crash ; es- 
pecially, a serious accident on a railway, as 
when one train runs into another. [Colloq.] 

There was a final smash-up of his party as well as his 
own reputation. 

St. James's Gazette, Jan. 22, 1887. ( Encyc . Piet.) 

In the smash-up he broke his left fore-arm and leR. 

Alien, and Neurol,, X. 440. 

smatch 1 (smacli), v . [< ME. smachcn, smccchcn , 
an assibilatod form of smack 1 ."] I. intrans. To 
have a taste ; smack. 

n. trans . To have a taste of ; smack of. 

Nenerthelesseyo haue yet two or three other figures that 
smatch a spice of the same false serablant, but in another 
sort and r*aner of phrase. 

Puttcnham, Arte of Eng. Pocslc, p. 159. 

smatch 1 (smack), n. [< smatch 1 , v.] Taste; 
tincture; also, a smattering; & small part. 
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Or whether some smatch of the fathers blood, 

Whose kinne were neuer kinde, nor neuer good, 
Mooued her thereto. 

Puttcnham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 189. 

Thou art a fellow of a good respect ; 

Thy life hath had some smatch of honour in it. 

Shak., 3. C., v. 5. 46. 

'Tis as good, and has all one smatch indeed. 

Middleton ( and others), The Widow, i. 1. 

smatch 2 (smach), n. [Also smitch ; origin ob- 
scure.] The wheatear, a bird. See the quota- 
tion under arling. 

smatter (smat'er), v. [< ME. smattcrcn , make 
a noise; prob. < Sw. smattra (MHG. smctcrcn), 
clatter, crackle ; perhaps a var. of Sw. snattra 
= Dan. snaddre , chatter, jabber, = D. snatcren 
— MHG. snatcren, G. schnattcrn, cackle, chat- 
ter, prattle; a freq. form of an imitative root 
appearing in another form in Sw .snacka, chat, 
prate, =r Dan. snakke = MD. snackcn, D. LG. 
snakken , chat, prate, — G. schnackcn , prate ; cf . 
Sw. snack, chat, talk, = Dan. snak = G. schnack, 
chat, twaddle; D. snaak, a joker; G. schnakc, a 
merry tale; and cf. Sw. stnacka , smack (make a 
noise), croak, Dan. smaskc, snaskc, gnash or 
smack with the lips in eating: see smack 2 , 
smash.] I. intrans. If. To make a noise. Songs 
and Carols (ed. Wright), No. lxxii. ( Stratmann .) 
— 2. To talk superficially or ignorantly. 

For I abliore to smatter 
Of one so deuyllyshe a matter! 

Skelton , Why Come ye nat to Courte? 1. 711. 

3. To have a slight or superficial knowledge. 

I smatter of a thyng, I have lytell knowledge in it. 

Palsgrave, p. 722. 

ii. trans. 1. To talk ignorantly or superfi- 
cially about ; use in conversation or quote in a 
superficial manner. 

The barber smatters Latin, I remember. 

B. Jonson, Epiccene, iv. 2. 
For, though to smatter ends of Greek 
Or Latin be the rhetorioue 
Of pedants counted, and vain-glorious. 

To smatter French is meritorious. 

S. Butler, Our Ridiculous Imit. of the French. 

2. To get a superficial knowledge of. 

I have smattered law, smattcrcd letters, smaltered geog- 
raphy, smattered mathematics. 

R. L. Stevenson, The Dynamiter, p. 7. 

3. To taste slightly. 

Yet wol they ki6se . . . and smatre hem. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Talc. 

smatter (smat'fcr), n. [< smattcr , v.] Slight or 
superficial knowledge; a smattering. 

All other sciences . . . were in a manner extinguished 
during the course of tills [Assyrian] empire, excepting only 
a smattcr of Judicial astrology. 

Sir IF. Temple, Ancient and Modern Learning. 

That worthless smatter of the classics. 

C. F. Adams, Jr., A College Fetich, p. 27. 

smatterer (smat'er-6r), n. Ono who smatters, 
in any sense ; one who has only slight or super- 
ficial knowledge. 

Lord B. What insolent, hnlf-witted things these are J 

Lord L. So are all smatterers, insolent and impudent. 

B. Jonson, New Inn, ii. 2. 

I am but a smatterer , I confess, a stranger; here and 
there I pull a flower. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 24. 

Many a smatterer acquires tho reputation of a man of 
quick parts. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 148. 

smattering (smat'Gr-ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
smattcr, u.j A slight or superficial knowledge : 
as, to have a smattering of Latin or Greek. 

He went to schoole, and learned by 12 yeares a compe- 
tent smattering of Latin, and was entred into the Greek 
before 15. Aubrey, Lives (William Petty). 

As to myself, I am proud to own that, except some 
smattering In the French, I am what the pedants and 
scholars call a man wholly illiterate— that is to say, un- 
learned. Swift, Tolite Conversation, Int. 

smatteringly (smat'ir-ing-li), adv. In a smat- 
tering way ; to an extont amounting to only a 
smatter. 

A language known but smatteringly 
In phrases here and there at random. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

S. M. D. Tho abbreviation of short meter double. 
See meter 2 , 3. 

smear (smor), n. [< ME. smcrc, smer, < AS. smeru, 
smeoru, fat, grease, = OS. smer = OFries. smere 
= MD. smere, D. smeer = MLG. smer, smer = 
OHG. smero, MHG. smer, G. schmecr, schmicre 
= Icel. smjor, smiir, fat, grease, = Sw. Dan. smor, 
buttor; cf. Goth, smairihr, fatness, smarna, 
dung; OIr. smir, marrow; Lith. smarsas, fat, 
smala, tar; Gr. phpav, unguent, a/ihpig, emery for 
polishing. Cf.s7ncar,r.,and ef.also smalt, smelt 1 . 
The noun is in part (def. 2) from the verh.] 1 . 
Fat; greaso; ointmont. [Rare.] — 2. A spot, 
blotch, or stain madft by, or as if by, some unc- 
tuous substaneo rubboa upon a surface. 


smeddum 

Slow broke the moon, 

All damp and rolling vapour, with no sun, 

But in its place a moving smear of light, 

Alex. Smith. 

3. In sugar-manuf., tbe technical term for fer- 
mentation.— 4. lii pottery, a mixture of glazing 
materials in water, used for coating articles 
before they are placed in the saggars of tbe 
glazing-furnace. 

smear (smer), v. t. [< ME. smeren, smerien, smi- 
rien, smurien, < AS. smerian, smyrian = MD. D. 
smeren = MLG. smeren, LG. smeren, smiren, 
smeiren, smeuren, grease, = OHG. smirwen, 
MHG. smirn, smirwen, G. sehniicren, anoint, 
smear, = Icel. smyrja = Sw. smorja = Dan. 
smdre, anoint, smear; from tbe noun. Hence 
smirch.] 1. To overspread with ointment; an- 
oint. 

With oile of mylse smerie him, and his sunne quenche. 

Holy Hood (E. E. T. S.), p. 18. 

2. To overspread thickly, irregularly, or in 
blotches with anything unctuous, viscous, or 
adhesive; besmear; daub. 

Smear 

The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Shak ., Macbeth, ii. 2. 49. 

3. To overspread too thickly, especially to the 
violation of good taste ; paint, or otherwise 
adorn with something applied to a surface, in 
a way that is overdone or tawdry. 

Tim churches smeared as usual with gold and stucco and 
paint. Lathrop , Spanish Vistas, p. 22. 

4. To soil ; contaminate ; pollute. 

Smeared thus and mired witli infamy. 

Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 135. 
Smeared dagger, an American noctuid moth, Acrmycta. 
oblinita. C. V. Illley, 3d Mo. Ent. Rep., p. 70. See cut 
under dagger, 4.=Syn. 2. To bedaub, begrime.— 4. To 
tarnish, sully. 

smear-case (smer'kas), n. [< G. schimcr-kase, 
whey, cheese, < schmier, grease, + lease, cheese: 
see smear and cheese.] Same as cottage cheese 
(which see, under cheese 1 ). [U. S.] 
smear-dab (smer'dab), n. Tho smooth dab, or 
lomon-dab, Mierostomus or Oijnicoglossus micro- 
ccphalus, a plenroneetoid fisli of British waters. 
Also called miller’s topknot and sand-fluke. 
smear-gavelt, «. A tax upon ointment. 

Euerych. sellers fo [of] grcco and of smere nnd of tnlw 3 
shal, nt the teste of Estre, to tiro kynge a peny, in the 
name of smergaucl. English Gilds (E. E. X. S.), p. 359. 

smeariness (smer'i-nes), n. The character of 
being smeary or smeared, 
smeary (smer'i), a. [< smear + -y 1 -] 1. Tend- 
ing to smear or soil; viscous; adhesive. [Rare.] 
The smeary wax tire brightening blaze supplies, 

And wavy fires from pitchy plankc arise. 

Itou'c, tr. of Lucan’s Tharsalia, iii. 

2. Showing smears; smeared: as, a smeary 
drawing. 

smeath (smeth), n. [Also smethe (also, locally, 
in a corrupt form smccs ) ; proh. = MD. smeente, 
D. smient, a widgeon. The equiv. E. since is 
prob. in part a reduction of smeath : see smec. 
smew.] 1. The smew, BcrgcllusalbcHus. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2. Tbe pintail duck: same as since, 4. 
[Now Jersey.] 

Smeaton’s blocks. A system of pulleys in two 
blocks, so arranged that the parts 
of a continuous rope are approxi- 
mately parallel. The older in which 
tile rope passes round the pulleys consecu- 
tively is shown by the figures in tire cut. 

Named after the engineer who invented it. 
smectite (smek'tit), n. [< Gr. 
apyicriQ (also ojirjKTph;), a kind of ful- 
lers’ earth (< apyxeiv, nth, wipe off 
or away, a collateral form of apav, 
wipe, rub, smear), + -tfe 2 .] Arnns- 
sive, elay-like mineral, of a white to 
green or gray color: it is so called 
from its property of taking grease 
out of cloth, etc. 

smeddum (smed'um), n. [Also 
smitham, smithum (lead ore beaten 
to powder), < AS. smedema, smidc- 
7M a, smedma, also smedeme, meal, fine flour.] 1. 
The powder or finest part of ground malt; also, 
powder, of whatever kind. — 2. Sagacity; quick- 
nessof apprehension; gumption; spirit; mettle. 
A kindly lass she is. I'm seer, 

Ilns fowth o’ sense and smeddum in her. 

Skinner's Misc. J‘oet., p. 16G. (Jamieson.) 

3. [In this sense often smitham.] Ore small 
enough to pass through tho wire bottom of tho 
sieve [nortli of England] ; in coal-mining, fine 
slack [Midland coal-field, England] ; also, a 
layer of clay or shale between two beds of cog] 
( Grcslcy ). 




smede 

smedet, n. [ME.; cf. smcddum.] Flour; line 
powilor. 

The smcdcs of bnrly. 

MS. Line . Med. t. 305, XV. Cent. (Halliwcll.) 
smee (sine), n. [Prob. in part a reduction of 
smeath: seo sincath. Cl. sinew."] 1. The mer- 
ganser ^ Mcrctcllus alhcUus: samo as smew . — 2. 
Tlio pochard, Tiiliijiiln fcriiia. [Norfolk, Eng.] 
—3. Tlio widgeon' or haldpate , Mnreca pcnclopc. 
[Norfolk, Eng.]— 4. Tlio pintail duck, Dafila 
acuta. Also sinctlic. Trumbull, 1888. [Now 
Jersey.] 

Smee cell. See cell, 8. 
smee-duck (smo'duk), w. Same ns since. 
smeekt, ». An obsoleto variant of smote. 
Smee’s battery. See cell, 8. 
smeetert, «. All obsoleto variant of simitar. 
smeeth 1 (sinuTii), a. and v. A dialoctnl form 
of smooth. 

smeeth 2 t(snH)fh),r. t. [Cf. smother.] Tosmoko; 
rub or blacken with soot. Imp. Diet. 
smegma (smog'mji), n. [NL.. < Gr. apf/y/m, 
apf/pa, an unguent, son]), < a pi/xciv, rub, tr/inr, 
rub, wipe, stncnr: see sun elite.] Same ns seba- 
ceous humor (which see, under sebaceous ). — 
Prepuco smegma, or smegma pnoputil, tlio vlilttnh, 
clteciy sutc.t.Tm'c r hlrh nccmmilftto uniter the prepuce 
i\ml around the ha*i* of tlio glnti*. It consists inn Inly of 
desquamated colls of tl»c epidermis of I ho part*. hnpreg- 
nalctl with the ndorlfrrou* secretion of Tyson** gland*. 
Somethin* called simply smegma, 

smcgmatic (smeg-mnt'ik), a. [< Gr. 
an unguent, soap: set* smtifina . J Of the nature 
of smegma or of soap; soapy; cleansing; de- 
tersive. Imp. hid. 

sraeldct. An obsolete preterit ot smelt. 
smelito (muo'IH), v. [< Or. <u/y>y, soap (< 
fr/ifir, rub, wipe, smear), + -i/<-.] A kind of 
kaolin, or porcelain day, found in connec- 
tion with porphyry in Hungary. It h worked 
into ornaments* in the lathe ami polished. 
JJVu/r. 

smell (smel), r.; pret. and pp. snullrd, smelt, 
»pr. smell ini}. [< MK. smith n, smi/llcn, smullcn 
pret. suicide, smihlc , smuhlr , 11 N 0 smnlte, pp. 
ism(tled)(nat found in AS.), smell; vf.D.smt ulrn 
= 1*0. smalt n, smih n, smolder; Dau.swm/, dust, 
powder. Cf. smnhh'r, smoth* r.] I, tnm%. l.To 
perceive through the nose, by menus of the ol- 
factory nerves; perceive the scent of; scent; 
nose, 

Amm tht r com so swi te a stmil n* the! lilt from lrcucnc 
v ere, 

'Hint nl hit nnutde with pret love tint In Ihrcuiitrr wervil 
there. II<hj (F. i:. T. S.X p. 57. 

1 nnell sweet ninnr* and I fed soft thing*. 

.shnl., T. ef the S., 1ml , 11. 73. 

Ve«ppr* nre our, though nut f«i limp bill tint 1 can 
until the heavy r« Mnoii* lm*i ter n* I ihm tin* cliurdi. 

/> iVti*n», t‘iicomrnrrc{il Traveller, xxvlll. 

2. To perceive ns if bv smell; perceive in any 
way; especially, to detect by peculiar sagacity 
or a sort of instinct ; smell out. 

From that time forward I began to nnell the word of 
(Jixl, nml forsook tin* rchool-d<»clur* and Midi foolrrics. 

iMtimrr, ScniloM, p. 8S& 
Comr, thr«r nrc trick ^ ; T smell '» m ; 1 will go. 

Ft etc hr r (nihl aiftf.rr). Noble (lintlrman, II. 1. 
I like* tli!« old Fellow, I nnsll more Money. 

Steele, Hrlif A-la-Modc, Iv. 1. 

3. To inhale the smell or odor of; test by tlio 
sense of smell: oflener intransitive, with of or 
at — to Bniell a rat Si r ran.— To nmoll out, to find 
out b) pry lag or by minute Investigation. 

What n man cannot mull out hi* may spy Into. 

Shnl., Lear, L 5. 22. 

To smell the footlights. FccfoetlijhU 
II. intranr. 1. To give out an odor; nffect 
the olfactory sense; as, the rose smith sweet. 

A swot** mid tin r com a non out of, that nneltc ln-to al 
tint loud. //»>/ g /.Wgn. 1- T. S.), p. 27. 

Thr king It hut ft man a* I am ; the Hold smell* to hlrn 
n* it doth to me ; . . . nil lib peicn Ime but human con- 
dition* ,S VidJr., lien. V., Iv. l. in»j. 

And now look about you, and see hoiv plriMtitly that 
meadow looks; my, and the iarth svwllt a* sweetly too. 

I. Walt<m, Cotnjililt* Angler, p. 107. 

2. Specifically, to give out an offensive odor: 
ns, how the pfaco snails! 

Ham. Dost thou think Alexander looked o’ this fashion 
I’ the earth? 

Hor. F'en fo. 

//am. And unfit so? pah! [Put* down the skull. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. I. 221. 

3. To have an odor (of a specified kind); be 
scented with: with of: as, to smell of roses. 

A dim shop, low In the roof mul nnelling strong of glue 
and footlights. 

It. L. Stnrnfon, A Penny Plain, 2d. Coloured. 
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4. Figuratively, to appear to be of a certain 
nature or character, as indicated by the smell : 
generally followod by like or of. 

“Thou smells of n coward,” Bald Robin Hood, 

"Thy words do not please me.” 

Jlobin Hood and the Golden Arrow (Child’s BalladB, V. 385). 

What say you to young Master Fonton? ho capers, he 
dances, he has eyes of youth, he wTites verses, lie speaks 
holiday, ho smell* April and May. 

Shak., M. W. of W., HI. 2. 09. 

Thcso are circumstances which smell strongly of Im- 
posture and contrivance. Bp. Atterbnry, Sermons, II. 1. 

5. To inhale a smell or odor as a gratification 
or as a test of kind or quality, etc.: colloquially 
with of, formerly sometimes with to or unto. 

To nu Ho a roso of alio that route, . . . 

Anil rmellen to It w’hcre I wcntc. 

Horn, of the Bose, 1. 1009. 

Smell to this flower; hero Nature has her excellence. 

Fletcher (awl another 7), Prophetess, v. 3. 

I’m not nice, nor care who plucks tlio Rose I smell to, 
provided It has not lost it* Swectnc**. 

Mr g. Centlicre, Platon Ick Lady, I. 

A >oung girl’* heart, which lie held in his hand, and 
tmelled to, like a rosebud. 

Hawthorn * 1 , lHItlicdalc Romance, lx. 

0. To snuff; try to smell something; figurative- 
ly, to try to smell out something: generally 
with about: ns, to go smcllinfj about.— A smcli- 
lllg committee, an Investigating ‘committee. (Collnq., 
V. tf.|— To Bmcll of tko footlights, of the lamp, of 
the roast I, etc. Scc/iW/i-Mf/, etc. 
smell (Mitel), ». [< MK. stud, smil, smut, sweat, 
smrol (not found in AS.): see the verb.] 1. 
The faculty of perceiving by the nose; sense- 
pereoption* through the olfactory nerves; the 
olfactory faculty or function; the physiological 
process or function whereby certain odoriferous 
qualities of bodies, as scent or ofiluvium, are 
perceived and recognized t hrough sensation ; ol- 
faction; scent: often with the definite article, ns 
one of the special senses: ns, the smell in dogs 
is keen. The essential organ of smell 1* located in n 
sbeclnl part or lobe of the bruin, the rhlcicnceplmhm, rr 
olfactory lobe, whence are given otf more or fewer olfnc- 
tory' nerves, whlcli pass out of the cmnlal cavity Into the 
in*al organ, or nose. In the inticou* or Schneiderian mem- 
brane of the Interior of which they ramify, *o that air 
laden with odoriferous particles can nlTect the nerves 
when It D drawn Into or through the nasal passage*. In 
man the reuse of *inell Is very feeble nml Imperfict In 
comparls»*n with that of many animal*, especially of tlio 
ramborvs. which puratle their prey by *cc»t, nml niml- 
innt», which tscajM’ their enemies by the name means. 
Smell In the lower animals *eem» to be thr guiding sense 
in determining their choice of food. 

Mrmory, imaglnalbin, oh! sentiment* and associations, 
are more readily reached through the sense of unfit than 
by almost any other channel, ii. 11*. Holme*, Autocrat, Iv. 

Snull Is n sensation excited by the contact with the ol- 
factory region of errtoln siibstonee*, usually In a gaseous 
condition and nrce*sirlly in a state of flue miIhIIv l«ioti. 

Fur pe. Brit., A, XII. I»A. 

It will be observed tbit found Is more promptly reacted 
on than either sight or touch Taste and nnell are slow er 
thin either. M\ Jamn, Prln. of Psychology, I. 0*k 

Ills ITIotiiuV] rmrU was so dainty that he could per- 
ceive ihe fti'tnrof dwtlHng-hous«*s as he passed tin in by 
nt night. /.’. L. Stereiuon. Thoreau, I. 

2. That quality of nnytbing which is or may 
bn smelled; nti odoriferous effluvium; an odor 
or scent, whether agreenbln or offensive; n 
fmgnvnce, perfume, or stench ; aroma: as, the 
smell of thyme; the smell of bilge-water. 

Hielsc men lyvcn be the rmelle of wvldc Apples. 

Maiutenlle, Travels, p. 2:>7. 

Sue tt ere *mul nr iny^tc be then the smoke smublc. 

Holi; Hi ** f <F. IL T. S.), p. 42. 

And there came a nnell off the shore like the nnell of a 
garden. WoifAmj*, Hist. New F.ngland, I. 27. 

Impatient of wmr crowded room's close nnell. 

Mr*. Brotminy, Aurora Leigh, Ir. 

3. A faint impression; a subtle suggestion; a 
hint ; a trace: ns, the poem has a smell of the 
woods. — 4. An act of smelling: as, he took a 
.'■well nt the bottle. e Eyn. Smell, Scent, Ck/or, Saror 
Perfume , Fra'iranee, Aroma, Stench, Stink. Smell nml 
/rent expre** the ph)*lcal sense, tin* exercise of the sen«t% 
and the thing w filch appeals to the sense. The other* 
have only the last of these three meaning*. Of the nine 
word* the llrwt four may express that which I* pleasant or 
unpleasant, the next three only that which Is pleasant, the 
last two only tint which I* very unpleasant. Smell I* the 
general word; the other* are specie* under It. Seent Is 
the Rinell that proceed* naturally from something llmt has 
life: ns, the ternt of game; the reent of the tea-ro«c. Odor 
Is little more than a Latin substitute for nnell: a*, the odor 
of musk, of dcca) lug vegetation; It may be a dainty word, 
ns nnell cannot be. Savor Is n distinctive smell, suggesting 
taste or flavor, proceeding especially from some article of 
food: ns, thesaror of garlic. Perfume \% generally a strong 
or rich but agreeable *tucll. Fra prance I* best used to 
express fresh, delicate, nml delicious odor*, especially 
such as emanate from living things : ns, the frapranee of 
the violet, of new-mown hay, of the breath of nu Infant. 
Aroma idiould he restricted Jo n somewhat spicy smell: 
ns, the aroma of roasted coffee, or of the musk-rose. Stench 
nml rtfn* are historically the same word, In different dc* 


smelt 

groes of strength, representing a strong, penetrating, and 
disgusting odor; stink is not for polite use, 

smellable (emel'a-bl), a. [< smell + -able.] 
Capable of being smelled. [Rare.] 

An npplo is a complex ot visible, tangible, smcUaUe. 
tastablo qualities. Science, VIII. 377. 

smeller (smel'6r), jt. [< smell + -er 1 .] 1. Ono 
who or that which smells or perceives tho smell 
of anything; also, ono who tests anything l>y 
smoiling. — 2. One who or that which smells 
of anything, is scented, or has odor. 

Such nasty smellers 

That, If they’d been unfurnished of club-trunchcons, 
They might havo cud gel I’d me with their very stink, 

It was so strong and sturdy. 

Fletcher ( and another 7), Nice Valour, v. 1. 

3. Tlio noso; in the plural, tho nostrils. [Slang.] 

For he on smellers, you must know, 

Receiv’d a sad unlucky blow. 

Cotton, Scorronldcs, p. 01. (Davies.) 

4. Familiarly, a fooler; a tactile hair or pro- 
cess; especially, a rictal vibrissa, as one of a 
cat’s whiskers. — 5. A prying follow ; ono who 
trios to smell out something; a sneaking spy. 
[Slang.] 

smell-feast (smol'fost), u. [< smell, v ., + obj., 
frost. In ilcf. 2 < smell, + feast."] 1. Ono 
who finds and frequents good tables; an epi- 
cure. [Low.] 

No more nnell feast Vltclllo 

Smile* on hi* master for n meal or two. 

Bp. Halt, Satires, VI. 1.47. 
2. A feast at which tho guests are supposed to 
feed upon the odors of the viands. Imp. Diet. 

smelling (smol'ing), n. [< ME. smcllingc, smcll- 
i/npr; verbal n. of smell, t\] Tho sense of 
smell; olfaction. 

If the w hole body were nn rye, where were the hearing? 
If the whole were hearing, where were the smelling? 

1 Cor. xll. 17. 

smelling-bottle (smpl'ing-botM), u. A small 
portable bottle or flask, usually of fanciful form 
or decorated, (a) for containing smelling-salts, 
or ( b ) for containing nn agreeable perfume. 

Handkerchief* were pulled out, smelling bottles were 
handed round; hjsterlcnl sob* and scream* were heard. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

smolling-salts (bmol'ing-siilts), it. pi. A prep- 
aration of ammonium carbonate with some 
agreeable scent, ns lavender or bergamot, used 
ns a stimulant and restorative in faintness and 
for the relief of headache. 

At tld* point she wa* so entirely overcome that a squad- 
ron of cimsln* anil aunt* had tocoine to the rescue, with 
perfume* and swelling salts ami fan*, before she was suf- 
Itcleiitl) restored. * Harjwr't Mag., LXXIX. M7. 

smoll-less (smdTcs), a. (< smell + -Its*.] 1. 
Having no son^o of smell; not olfnetire. — 2. 
Having no smell or odor: scentless. 

smoll-smockt (smersmok), u . [< smell + obj. 

#wior/:.] 1. One who runs after women; a li- 

centious mnn. [Low.] 

If thou d<i-t not prove a* arrant a smell. niwrk a* any 
the town nftnrd* In n term-time. I'll lo*u my judgment. 

Mid dirt on, More IHv*enibler* ltcfide* Women, i. 4. 
2. The IndvVstnock, Carthnniue pratensis; rare- 
ly, tlio wind-flower, Anemone uemorosa. Jlrit- 
t*n and Holland , Eng. Plant Names. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

smell-trap (smePtrap), n. A drain-trap (which 
see) ; a stink-trap. 

*' Where have jou been staying?” “With young Lord 
VletixlKd*. among high art nml painted gins*, spado 
fann*. and mmlil sin'Hdraju." King deg, Yeast, vl. 

smelly (smel’i), a. [< /smell + -;/ 1 .] Having 
nil mlor. especially nn offensive one. [Colloq.] 
Nasty, dirty, fruwry, grubby, smelht old monks. 

Kingdeg, Water-Ilabies, p. ISfi. 

smelt 1 (smelt), v. [Formerly also smilt; not 
found in ME.; < MD. smeltrn, smitten. D. smcltcn 
= MLG. smcltai , LG. smultcn = OI1G. smehen, 
smekan, smahjan, MUG. smehen , G, schnulzin 
= loci, smelht = Sw. snu'i !ta = Dan. smeltr , fuse, 
smelt; causal of 0. sehmelzen = Sw. smrilta = 
Dan. smeltc, melt, dissolve, become liquid; cf. 
MI), smalt, gronso or melted butter, D. smalt, 
enamel, = OlIG. MUG. smafc, G. schmalz, fat, 
grease, > It .smalto, enamel, dial..v»m/ro,butter, 
= F. I’mail, enamel : sec smalt , amcl , enamel. 
Connection with melt is doubtful.] I. trans. 
To fuse ; melt ; specifically, to tr<‘nt f ore) in the 
large way, and chiefly in a furnace or oy tlio aid 
of heat, for tho purpose of separating tho con- 
tained metal. Metallurgical operations carried on in 
the moist vvny, as the amalgamation of gold and sliver ores 
In imn*. treatment by llxlvlatlon, etc., are not generally 
designated by the term smelting. Fstnblbhments where 
thl* I* done nro more commonly called mills or reduction- 
work*, nml thoso In which Iron Is smelted are usually 
designated as blnst-fumaces or Iron-furnaces. Tho van- 
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ous smelting operations differ greatly from each other, 
according to the nature of the combinations operated on. 
Simple ores, like galena, require only a very simple series 
of operations, which are essentially continuous in one 
and the same furnace ; more complicated combinations, 
like the mixtures of various cupriferous ores smelted at 
Swansea by the English method, require several succes- 
sive operations, entirely disconnected from each other, 
and performed in different furnaces. In the most gen- 
eral way, the essential order of succession of the various 
processes by which the sulphureted ores (and most ores 
ure sulphurets) are treated is as follows : (1) calcination 
or roasting, to oxidize and get rid (as far as possible) of 
the sulphur; (2) reduction of the metal contained in the 
oxidized combinations obtained; (3) refining, or getting 
rid of the last traces of deleterious metals associated in 
the ore- with the useful metal, to obtain which is the es- 
sential object of the operation. 

ii. intraus. To fuse; melt; dissolve. 

Having too much water, many corns will smill, or have 
their pulp tinned into a substance like thick cream. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

smelt- (smelt), n. [< ME. smelt, < AS. smelt = 
Norw. fiuiclfa = Dan. smelt, a smelt (applied to 
various small fishes); perhaps so called because 
it was ‘smooth’; cf. AS. smcolt , smylt , serene, 
smooth (as the sea): see wwoff 2 .] 1. Any one of 
various small fishes, (a) A small fish of the family 
‘Aryntinidit and the genus Omerus. The common Eu- 
ropean smelt is the sparling, 0. eperlanus; it becomes 
alMiut 10 to 12 inches long, and is of an olive-green above 
and a silvery white below, with a silver longitudinal lateral 
band. It exhales when fresh a peculiar scent suggesting 
the cucumber. This flsli is prized as a delicacy. The cor- 
responding American smelt is 0. mordax, of the Atlantic 



coast from Virginia northward, anndromous to some ex- 
tent, and otherwise very similar to the Bpnrllng. There are 
several true smelts of the Pacific coast of North America, 
as 0. thalcichthps, the Californian smelt, and 0. dent ex, the 
Alaska smelt. Hence— (6) Any other species of the family 
A rymtinid.r related to the smelt, such as the Hypomcsus 
prctin*u* or (did uv, also called surf-smelt, which is distin- 
guished from the true smelts by having the dorsal most- 
ly advanced beyond the vcntralsand by the much smaller 
mouth ami weak teeth. It inhabits the Pacific coast of tlio 
United States from California northward, reaches a length 
of about 1 2 inches, and ishighly esteemed as a food-fish, (c) 
In California, any species of the family Atherinidtc, resem- 
bling the true smelt in general appearance, but provided 
with an anterior spinous and a posterior branched dorsal 
fin, and having the ventrals not far behind tho pectorals. 
The common Californian smelt, At herinopsis califomicns is, 
reaches a length of about 18 inches, and its flesh is fine, 
Arm, ami of excellent flnvor, though a little dry. It Is 
one of the most important food-flshes of California, never 
absent from the markets. Other species are Athcrinops 
afftnis, the little smelt, and Leureslhcs tenuis, (d) A fresh- 
water cyprinoid, Uybognathus regius, which somewhat re- 
sembles the true smelt in form, translucency, and color; 
also, one of other cyprinoids, ns the spawn-eater and the 
silversides. I Eastern U. S. J (e) A gadoid fish, Microgadm 
proximus, the tom-cod of the Pacific slope. [San Fran- 
cisco.] (/) 'Ilie smolt, a yonng salmon before its visit to 
the sea. [Eng.] (g) The lance or lant. See sand-cel, and 
cut under Ammodytidrc. 

2f. A gull; a simploton. 

These direct men, they arc no men of fashion ; 

Talk what you will, this is a very smelt. 

Fletcher (and another), Love’s Pilgrimage, v. 2. 

Cup. What ’s lie, Mercury? 

Mrr. A notable smell. B.Jonson, Cynthia's Herds, Ii. 1. 
Mullet-Smelt, At herinopsis californiensis. Sec def. 1 (c). 
— New Zealand smelt. See Jletrojnnna. 
smelter (sinDl'tfp), n. [< smelt* + -cr* .] 1. One 
who is engaged in smelting, or who works in 
an pstahlishmc-nt whero ores aro smelted. — 2. 
In the Cordilleran region, smelting-works. [Iie- 
cont.] 

At Denver Is marie much of the machinery used at the 
various camps, and to its furnaces and smelters is shipped 
a large proportion of the precious ores. 

Harper's May., LXXVI. D30. 

smeltery fsmel'ter-i), n. ; pi. smelteries (-iz). 
[< smelt i + -cry.'] An establishment or place 
for smelting ores. 

The product of the nnrllprit in 1880 had n money value 
of 81,105,190.70. Harper's May., LXXVII. 592. 

smeltie (smcl'ti), «. [Dim. of smell?.] A kind 
of codfish, tho bib. [Scotch.] 
smelting-furnace (smerting-firtias), n. A fur- 
nace in which metals aro separateil from their 
ores. See blast-furnace, reverberatory furnace 
(under reverberatory, 2), and out in next column, 
smelting-house (smol'ting-hous), n. In metal., 
a building erected over a smelting-furnaco; 
smelting-works. 

smelting-works (smol'trng-wfirks), n. pi. and 
sing. A building or set of buildings in which 
tho business of smelting ore is carried on. 
Compare smelter, 2. 

smercht, v. An obsolete spelling of smirch. 



Sm el t i ng- fu rnace. 

a, fire-brick lining; b, masonry; c, opening in tlie side of the upper 
part of the furnace through which it is charged ; e, boshes ; f throat ; 
tr, hearth or crucible ; h , dam-stone ; twyer. That part lying below 
the widest diameter, above the boshes, is called the shaft. 

smeret, «. and v. An obsolete spelling of smear. 
smere-gavelf, «. Same as smear-gavel. 
Smerinthus (sme-rin'thus), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1802), < Gr. a/ryptrOac, pi/pivOof, a cord, line.] 1. 
A genus of sphinx-moths, of the family Sphingi- 
tlrr, having the antennro serrate. S. occllatus is 
tho eyed sphinx ; S.populi, tho poplar-sphinx ; 
and S. tilin', tho lime-sphinx or hawk-moth. — 2. 
[ l.c . ] A moth of this genus: ns, tlio limo-smer/H- 
th us, whoso larva feeds on thelime-tveo or linden, 
smerkt. An old spoiling of smirk*, smirk". 
smerkyt, a. An obsolete form of smirky. 
smertf, n., r., and a. An old spelling of smart*. 
smetlie’t, a. A Middle English form of smooth. 
smethe 2 , «. 1. Samo ns smrie. — 2. Samo as 
since, 4. 

smew (smu), >i. [Prob. a var. (simulating mend ?) 
of since, ult.. of smeath : soo since, sincatli. Tho 
conjecture that sulcw is a contraction of "ice- 
mew is untonnblo, even if such a nnmo as ict- 
mew existed.] A small merganser or fishing- 
duck, Mcrgcllus albcltus, the whito nun, or smoe, 
of the family Anathlx and subfamily Mcrgin.x, 



Smew (/I tcrpellus albellus ), adult male. 

inhabiting northerly parts of thocastorn hemi- 
sphere. Tho male in adult plumage Is a very beautiful 
bird, of a pure white, varied with black and gray, and 
tinged with green on tho crested head ; the length is about 
17 Inches. The female Is smaller, with reddish-brown and 
gray plumage, and Is called the rcd-hcadcd smciv. Also 
smeath . — Hooded smew, the hooded merganser, Lopho- 
dytes cucullatus, resembling and related to tho above, but 
of another genus. See cut under meryanser. 

smickert (smik'6r), a. [< ME. smil'er, < AS. 
*sm icor , *sm i ccr, sm i ccrc, sm i crc = OHG . s inch h a r, 
smcchar, MITG. smcckcr, neat, olegant; perhaps 
rolated to MHG. smickc, sminkc, G. schininkc, 
paint, rouge; but the Sw.smickra = Dan. smigre, 
flatter, S\v. smicker = Dan. smiger , flattery, be- 
long to a prob. different root, MHG. smcichcln, 
G. schmcichchi, flatter, froq. of MHG. smcichcn, 
flatter, MLG. srnckcn , smeiken = D.smcckcn, sup- 
plicate : OHG. smcih , smcich , MHG. smcich , flat- 
tery. Cf. smug.'] 1. Elegant; fine; gay. 

. ,He fell off heffno dun ... 

And warrth till atcl! defell thtcr 
Off shenc and smikerr enngell. 

Ormulum , 1. 13670. 

Herdgroom, what gars thy pipe to go so loud? 

Why bin thy looks so smicker and so proud? 

2. Amorous. Pcde. An Eclogue, 

smickert (smik'6r), v. i. [< smicker , a.] To 
look amorously. Kersey. 
smickeringt (smik'6r-ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
smicker , t?.] An amorous inclination. 

Wo had a young Doctour, who rodo by our coach, and 
seem’d to have a smickering to our young lady of niton, 
Drydcn , Letters, p. 83 (To Mrs. Steward, Sept, 28, 1609). 


smicket (smik'et), n. [< smock (with usual va- 
riation of the vowel) 4- -cf.] A smock. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Wide antlers, which had whilom grac’d 

A Btag's bold brow, on pitchforks plac’d, 

The roaring, dancing bumpkins show, 

And the white smickets wave below. 

Combe, Dr. Syntax’s Tours, ii. 5. (Davies.) 

smicklyt (smik'li), adv. [< *smick, var. of smug 
(or apparent base of smicker ), + -ly 2 J Neat- 
ly; trimly; amorously. 

Jla. What’s hee that looks so smicldy ? 

Fed. A Flounder in a frying-pan, still skipping; . . . hee ’s 
an Italian dancer. Dekker and Ford, Sun’s Darling, ii. 

Smicra (smik'ra), n. [NL. (Spinola, 1811), < 
Gr. cptKpdg, var. of ptKpdg, small: see micron .] 
A genus of parasitic liymenopterous insects, of 
tho family Chalcididie, having enlarged hind 
femora, armed with one or two large teeth fol- 
lowed by numerous smaller ones. Most of the 
American species which have been placed in 
this genus belong to the allied genus Spilochal- 
cis. 

smiddum-tails (smid'um-talz), n. pi. [< smid- 
dxtm, var. of smeddum , + tail*- (pi. tails, ends, 
‘foots*).] In mining, tho sludge or slimy part 
deposited in washing ore. Simmonds. 
smiddy (smid'i), ?i.; pi. smiddics (-iz). A dia- 
lectal variant of smithy. 

smidgen (smij'en), n. [Origin obscure; per- 
haps for OT\g.*smitching, < smitch + -bttf 3 .] A 
small piece ; a small quantity. 

Smidgen, "a small bit, a grain," as “a smidgen of 
moal," is common in East Tennessee. 

Trans. Amcr. Philol. Ass., XVII. 43. 

smift (smift), n. [Origin obscure.] A bit of 
touchwood, touch-paper, greased candle-wick, 
or paper or cotton dipped in melted sulphur, 
used to ignite tho train or squib in blasting. 
This old method of setting off a blast has been almost en- 
tirely done away with by the introduction of the safety- 
fuse. Also called snuff. 

smightf, v . An obsoleto erroneous spelling of 
smite. 

Smilaceffi (sim-la'se-e), n. pi. [NL. (R. Brown, 
1810), for * Smilacacctc, < Smilax ( Smilac -) + 
-ucc<t.] A group of monocotyledonous plants, by 
many regarded as a distinct order, but no w class- 
ed as a tribe of the order Liliaccic. it is charac- 
terized by a sarmentoso or climbing stem, three- to flve- 
nerved leaves, anthers apparently of a single cell, the 
inner cell being very narrow, and ovules solitary or twin. 
It includes the typical genus Smilax, and 2 small genera 
of about B species each, Ilctcrosmilax of eastern Asia, and 
Jlhipogonum of Australia and New Zealand. 
Smilacina(smi-la-si / n|i),?i. [NL. (Desfontaines, 
1807), < Smilax (-he-) + -um 1 .] A genus of lilia- 
ceous plants, of the tribe Tolygonatcrc. it is char- 
acterized by flowers in a terminal panicle or raceme with 
a spreading six-parted perianth, six stamens, and a three- 
ceiled ovary which becomes in fruit a globose pulpy berry, 
often witli but a single seed. There are about 20 species, 
all natives of the northern hemisphere; 3 occur in the 
eastern ami 3 in the Taciflc United States — only one, S. 
stellata, being common to both ; 7 species are natives of 
Mexico and Central America, and others are found in Asia. 
They aro somewhat delicate plants, producing an erect un- 
branched leafy stem from a creeping rootstock, and bear- 
ing alternate short-petiolcd leaves and small usually whito 
or cream-colored flowers. They are known by the name 
of false Solomon’s scal, especially S. racemosa, the larger 
Eastern species, the rhizome of which is said to be diu- 
retic, diaphoretic, and a mild alterative. 

Smilax (smi'laks), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), < 
L. smilax, < Gr. afu?M^, tho yew (also/^Aa£), also 
a kind of evergreen oak: opila% KT/rrata , ‘garden 
smilax,* a leguminous plant, the fruit of which 
was dressed aud eaten like kidney-beans; apl- 
?m£ ?xla, ‘ smooth smilax,* a kind of bindweed 
or convolvulus.] 1. A genus of liliaceous 
plants, typo of tho 
tribe Smilaccrc. it is 
characterized by dioe- 
cious flowers in um- 
bels, with a perianth 
of six distinct curving 
segments, the fertile 
containing several, 
sometimes six, thread- 
shaped staminodes, 
three broad recurved 
stigmas, and a tlirce- 
cclled ovary which be- 
comes in fruit a glo- 
bose berry usunlly con- 
taining but one or two 
seeds. There are about 
200 species, widely 
scattered through 
most tropical and tem- 
perate regions ; 11 oc- 
cur In thenortheastern 
United States. They 
aro ubually woody 
vines from a stout root- 
stock, hearing alter- 
nate two- ranked ever- f lower ini: Branch of Smilax rotundi- 
grcenkavcs with retie- folia. »r f thefrujt. 



Smilax 

ulated veins between the three or more prominent nerves. 
The.petioles are persistent at the base, and are often fur- 
nished with two tendrils, by which some species climb 
to great heights, and others mat into densely tangled 
thickets. Various tropical Atncricnn species jield snrsa- 
paiilla. (See sarsaparilla and china-root.) S. aspera of 
the south of Europo, called rough bindweed or prickly 
ivy , Is the sourco of Italian sarsaparilla. Other species 
are used medicinally in India, Australia, Mauritius, and 
the Philippines. Ono of these, S. glycyphylla, an ever- 
green shrubby climber of Australians there known as sweet 
tea, from tiro use of Its leaves. Tho rootstocks of many 
species are large and tuberlforous ; thoso of 5. Pseudo- 
China nro used in the southern United States to fatten 
hogs, and as tho source of a domestic beer; those of S. 
China yield a dye. Tho Btems of some pliant species, 
ns S. Pseudo-China, aro used in basket-making, and the 
young shoots of a Persian species arc tlicro used as aspara- 
gus. S. Pseudo-China ami S. bona-nox aro known n3 
bullbrier, and several others with prickly stems ns cat- 
bricr anil greenbrier. Sco ulso carrion-jlotccr. 

2. [/. c.] (<r) A plant of tho genus tfmilax. ( b ) 
A dclicato greenhouse vino from tho Capo of 
Good Hope, best known as Myrsiphylltim aspa- 
rayoidcs, now classed under Asparagus. its appa- 
rent loaves (really expanded branches) are bright-green on 
both sides, with tho aspect of those of Sinilar, hut finer. 
The plant grows to a length of several feet, festooning 
beautifully. It is much used in decoration, and forms the 
lending green constituent in bouquets. It is sometimes 
called Poston nnitax. 

3. lu cnlnm a genus of coleopterous insects. 
Laporlc , 18115. 

smile (smil), r. ; jirot. and pp. smiled, npr. smil- 
ing. [< ME. smile a, smt/lcn , < Sw. smila, smile, 
smirk, simper, fawn, =: Dan. smile s= MUG. 
smielcn , smicrcn, G. (link sehmieren, schmiclen , 
smile; cf. L. minin' (for "smiraril), wonder at 
(mints, wonderful) (seo miracle, admire ); Gr. 
ftctdtiiv (for *(rjictdtiiv ?), smile, /iridor, a smile; 
Skt. \/smi, smile. Cf. smirk. Tho MD. smuy- 
len, swollen = MIIG. snwlltn , G. dial, schm alien, 
smile, nppnr. belong' to a did. root.] I. inlrans. 

1. To show a change of the features Hitch ns 
characterizes tho beginning of a laugh; give 
such an expression to the face: generally as 
indicative of pleasure or of slight amusement, 
but sometimes of depreciation, contempt, pity, 
or hypocritical complaisance. 

Seldom lie rut {let ; nnd rutile* in such a Kart 
As if he mock’d himself, nnd scorn'd his spirit, 

That could lie nun id to rmile nt anything. 

Shal., J. i\, 1. « 1*05. 
All lhl« while the guide, Mr. Great-heart, wns very 
much pleaded, and rutiled u|*m his compaiilmift. 

PtnuKut, J*il grim's J'n»gre«\ 11. 
Smile im sne sw eet, my bonnle babe, . . . 

And ye rutile far sw eet, ) e'H smile me dead. 

Pine J'loxrert in the Valley (Child's llnllmls, II. £05). 

, I’wns what I said to t'mggt nnd Child, 

Who prnKd my modi sty, nnd rutiled. 

Pi <]*e, linlt. of Horace, I. 'll. OS. 
1'rom ton blue hrawnn nUnv us bent 
The gardener Adam nnd his wife 
Smile nt the claims of long d« scent. 

7Vmi»/o»n t I.idy Clara Verc de Vere. 

2. To look gav or joyous, or have an nppenr- 
nnco such ns tends to excite joy; appear propi- 
tious or favorable: as, the smiliny spring. 

Thun, let me not let pan 

Occasion which now unites, Milton, i*. I*, lx. 4SO. 

Tliedeserl rmiled. 

And rarndW' was ojH-n’d In thu wild. 

JV/r, Elolsa to Abelard, 1. 133. 
Wlnt I desire of you Is, that you. who are courted by 
all, would rmile upon me, who nin shunned by all. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 450. 

3. To drink in company. [Slang, U. S.] 

There are many more fn*t boys about — some demoted 

to “the sex,” sonic to horse*, fame to nailing, and some to 
" the tiger." Baltimore Sun, Aug. 33, 1858. ( Partlett .) 

4. To ferment, as beer, etc. Jlalliiccll. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

II. irons. 1. To oxpross by n smile: as, to 
smile a weleoino; to smile content. — 2. To 
clinngo > or nlTcct (in a specified way) bv smil- 
ing: with a modifying word or clause added. 

He docs rmr’Mils face Into more lines than I* In the new 
map. Shak., T. N., 111. 2. 81. 

What author shall wo find . . . 

The courtly Homan's Hulling path to tread, 

And sharply rmile prevailing folly dead. 

Young, I-orc of Tame, t. -40. 

3f. To smile at ; receive with a smile. [Itaro.] 

Smile you my speeches, as I were n fool? 

Shak., Lear, ii. 2. 85. 
smile (smil), ». [< ME. smil = Sw. smil = Dan. 
fmtl = MUG. swirl; from tho verb.] 1. An 
expression of the face like Unit with which a 
laugh begins, indicating naturally plensure, 
moderate joy, npprobat ion, amusement, or kind- 
liness, but also sometimes amused or supercili- 
ous contempt, pit v, disdain, hypocritical com- 
plaisance, or the like. Compare smirk, simper, 
and yrin. 
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Loose now and then 

A scatter’d smile, and that I’ll live upon. 

Shak., Ab you Like It, iii. 6. 103. 

Tho trcach’rouB smile, a mask for secret hate. 

Cowpcr, Expostulation, 1. 42. 

Though little Conlon instructed me in a smile , it was a 
cursed forced one, that looked liko tho grin of a person in 
extreme agony. 

ThacJceray, Fltz-Boodlo’s Confessions, Dorothea. 

A smile . . . mnybo said to bo the first stage in tho de- 
velopment of a laugh. 

Darwin, Express, of Emotions, p. 210. 

Silent smiles of slow disparagement. 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 

2. Gay or joyous appearance; an nppearanco 
that would naturally bo productivo of joy: as, 
tho smiles of Bpring. 

Life of tho enrth, ornament of tho heauens, benutie nnd 
smile of tho world. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 0. 

Every’ night come out theso envoys of l>cnuty,nnd light 
tho universe with their ndmonishlng smile. 

Emerson, N'nturo. 

3. Favor; countonanco; propitiousnoss: as, tho 
smiles of Providonco. — 4. A drink, ns of spirit, 
takon in company and when ono person treats 
another; also, tho giving of tho treat: as, it is 
my smile. Seo smile, v. i., 3. [Slang, U. S.] — 
Sardonic smllo. Same ns canine laugh (which bcc, un- 
der cumhc). 

smileflll (smil'ful), a. [< smile + -/id.] Full 
of smiles; smiling. [Pare.] 
smileless (smil'lcs), a. [< smile + -less."] Not 
having a smile; cheerless. 

Preparing themselves for that tm HeleM eternity to which 
they look forward. O. IP. llolmer, Autocrat, iv. 

smller (wml'K'r), a. [< ME. smilcr, smyler, smi - 
lerc (= &\\\ smilcr, smilarc); < smile, r„ + -rrE] 
Ono who smiles; ono who looks smilingly, as 
from plensure, derision, or real or affected com- 
plaisance. 

The tmylrr, with tho knyf under his clokc. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1141. 
Men would smllo . . . nnd say, “A poor Jew I" and tho 


chief tmiler* would be of my own i>coj>le. 

7 . 7 1 < ‘ * 


That play’d on her ripe lip. 

Shi 


George Eliot, Daniel Dcromla, xl. 

milot (smi'lot), n. [< sin Hr + -W.] A litllo 
smile; n half-smile; n look of pleasure. [Hare.] 

Those happy nnilett 

" i. 

Yuii., Lear, Iv. 3. 21. 

smilingly (stni'ling-li), mlr. In a smiling man- 
ner; with a smile or look of pleasure. 

Comparing 1dm to that unhappy guest 
Wl»nr deed hath undo lurself herself detest; 

At last she r>ni7iV/b/ w 1th this gives o’er. 

Shak., Lucrvce,!. 15G7. 

smiling-musclo (smriing-mus'l), ». Same as 
lauahiity-mitsclr. Sco risnrius. 

BmilingilCSS (sini'ling-nos), u. The state of 
being smiling. 

The very knowletlge Hint he lived In vain, 

Tint nil wns over on this side tho tomb, 
llad undo Despair a nnilingnets assume. 

Patron, Childc Harold, 111. 10. 

smilth f. An obsolete form of smelt* , 

Smintnuridrc (smin-tliu'ri-de), ». pi. [NL. 
(Lubbock, 1873, as Smynthiirid;c), < Sminthu- 
rits + -W.t.] A family of eollembolotis insects, 
typified by the genus Smiiithuras, hating a 
globular body, four-jointed antenna? with a 
long terminal joint, 
saltatory appen- 
dage composed of a 
basal part nnd two 
arms, and t molten? 
well developed. 

They nro found com- 
monly nmong grass nnd 
fungi; many Bpecles 
have been described. 

Also Smynthurid/r and 
Sminthurides. 

Sminthurus (smin- 
tliii'rn.s), II. [NL. 

(Lntreille, 1802), < 

Gr. c/ihifof, mouse, 

+ iriyni, tnil.] TIio 
typical genus of 
tlio family Sminthiiridie. About 20 appeipa are 
recognized by L\it)bock. Also Snii/iithitriis. 

sminuendo (amu-nii-en'dci). [It., ppr. of smii- 
iiuirc, diminisit, < L. rx, oiit, + mimicrc, dimin- 
ish: soo minucntl.'} In music, snmc ns iliiiiinii- 
csiln. 

smirch (smOrcli), v. I. [Formerly nlso stmircli, 
smcrch ; nssibilnted form of " smcrl (with for- 
mntivo -1:, ns in smirk), < ME. smcrcu, snmricn, 
smenr: sco smenr. Cf. besmirch.) 1. To' stain; 
smear; soil; smutch; besmirch. 
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(Cro« «ho« natural size.) 


smitcli 

111 . . . with a kind of umber smirch my face. 

Shak., As you Like it, I. 3. 114. 
Hercules’ . . . dog had seized on one [of these shell- 
fish] thrown up by the sea, and smerched his lips with the 
tincture. Sandys, Travnilcs, p. ICS. 

2. Figuratively, to degrado; reduce In honor, 
dignity, fame, repute, or the like: ns, to smirch 
one’s own or another’s reputation, 
smirch (srnfcrch), It. [< smirch, n.] A soiling 
mark or smear; a darkening stain; a smutch. 

Ary love must come on silken wings, . . . 

Not foul with kitchen smirch. 

With tallow dip for torch. 

Whittier, Maids of Attitash. 
smirk 1 (sm6rk), v. i. [Formerly also smerk; < 
ME . smirken, < AS. smcrcian, smirk; with for- 
mative -c (-/;), from tho simple form seen in 
MUG. smicrcn, same as smielcn, smile: seo 
smile.'] To Binilo affectedly or wantonly; look 
affectedly soft or kind. 

Tho hostess, Bmillng nnd smirking as each new guest 
■was presented, was the ctntre of attraction to a host of 
young dandles. T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney. (Latham.) 

Tho trivial nnd jrmrAi’n^ artificialities of social Inter- 
course. Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 0GO. 

t=Byn. Simper, Smirk. See simper?. 

smirk 1 (smerk), ii. [< smirk 1 , t\] An affected 
smile; a soft look. 

A constant smirk upon the face. Chesterfield. 

smirk 2 (smfxk), n. [Also smerk; prob. a vnr. 
(simulating smirk 1 f) of smcrl, older form of 
smart: seo smart.) Smart; spruce. [Obsolete 
or prov. Eng.] 

Sccat liowe brae yoml Itullockc bearcs, 

So nnirke, bo Rmootbc, tits pricked cares? 

Sjvnser, Shop. Cal., February. 

smirkllngt (smfrk'ling), a. [< smirk 1 .) Smirk- 
ing. 

He gave n nni riling smile. 

Lord Denrentwater ( Child’s Ballads, VII. 1G5). 

smirklyt (smf rk'li), adr. [< smirk 1 + -/«’-.] 
With n smirk. [Hare.] 

VcnuB was ptad to hear 

Such tiro tier made, which Bhc well shewed with smiling 
clionr. , . . 

And nnirkly thus pan say. Sir P. Sidnrij, Arcadia. 

Bmlrky (sinf-r'ki), a. [Also smerkij; < smirk 1 
+ -i/ 1 .] Same us smirk-. [Provincial.] 

I overtook a swarthy, brldit-cyed, nnerky little fellow, 
riding n small pony, mid hearing on his shoulder n long, 
Ileal y rifle. A. It. Ism’jrtreet, dcorgla Scenes, p. 11*7. 

smit 1 (uniit). r. t.; pret. nnd pp. smitted, ppr. 
smitliiiji. [< ME. smitten , < AS. smittiaii, spot, 
= MI). I). smetten — JILG. smitten = OIIG. smiz- 
jiw, smi::an, MUG. sinitcrn, infect, contami- 
nate, = Sw. smitta = Dan. smittc, infect (ef. Sw. 
smitta, Dan. smittr, contagion); intensive of 
AS. smitan, smite, = OIJG. smizai i, MUG. sin i- 
:rn, strike, stroke, smenr; cf. AS. hesmitan, be- 
smear, defile, = Goth, bi-smritnn, smear: see 
smite, lienee freq. smittlc .] 1. To infect. 

[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] — 2. To mar; de- 
stroy-. Jlalliiccll. [Prov. Eng.] 
smit' (smit), a. [Also smitt ; < ME. ‘smittr, < 
AS. smitta, a snot, stain, smut, = D. smet, a 
spot, = OHG. MUG. smiz, a spot, etc.: sc esmil 1 , 
r., nnd cf. smut, smutch, smudflc 1 .] 1. A spot; 
n stnin. — 2. Tho finest of clnvcy ore, mndo up 
into balls used for marking sheep. — 3. Infec- 
tion. [Prov. Eng. nnd Scotch.] 
llu provocllh nl to the mitt of falling, 

JjdJojy /or the Isollanh, p, 70. (Ilalliwcll.) 

4f. Tho smut in corn. 

The smit, blasting, or burned blackncs of the earcs of 
come. yomenelator, 15J?5. (Saree.) 

smit 2 t (smit), ii. r< ME.sim/tt, smite, smelt' ( with 
short vowel) (= MD. sinctc), n blow; < smite, r. 
Cf. smite, a.; nnd cf. also hit, n., nnd bite, < 
bite, r.] 1. A blow; a cut. 

Tryamowrc on ttie licdd lio liytt, 
lie had gevyn hyin an cvyllo mm ill. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. 38, (. hi. ( TlalliiceU .) 
2. A clnshing noise. 

She heard a emit o’ hrhlle reins, 

She wish'd might he for good. 

I.ord William (Child's ballads, III. 18) 

smit 3 !, t\ An obsolete dinlectnl form of smite. 
smit ' 1 (smit). A past pnrticiple of smite. 
smit 5 (smit), r. A contracted form of smiteth. 
third person singular present indientivo of 
smite. 

smitcli 1 (smich), n. [Appar. an extension of 
smit 1 , a spot, smite, a hit. Cf. nlso smutch, 
and see smidgen.) 1. Dust; smoke; dirt. 
Jlnllitccll. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. A particle; a 
hit: ns, I had not n smiteh of silk loft. [Col- 
loq.] 
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smitch 2 (smich), n. Same as smatclfi. 
smitchel (smich 'el), 11 . [Appar. a dim. of 
smite Same ns smitch 1 , 2. 

A bowl of Btewed oysters. 

4 slices of buttered toast. 

A bowl of tea. 

And there wasn’t a smitchel left. 

S. Bowles, in Merriam, I. 331. 
smite (smit), v . : pret. smote , pp. smitten , smit, 
ppr. smiting . [< ME. smiten , s my ten (pret. 

also swmJte, smntte, pp. smiten , smyten, 
smeten), < AS. (pret. swm£, pp. smitew) = 

OFric-s. smita = D. smijten = MLG. smiten , LG. 
wnffrn = OETG. snrizan, tliro^r, stroke, smear, 
MIIG. smizen, G. schmeissen, smite, fling, cast, 
= OSw. smita = Dan. smide , fling. = Goth. 
*tmeitan (in comp.); orig. ‘smear 7 or * nib over, J 
as in AS. b**mitan = Gotli. bi-smeitan (also ga- 
smeitan), smear: cf. Ieel. smita, steam from be- 
ing fat: S«\ smeta , smear, smet, grease; Skt. 
vie d as, fat, < V tiled or viid, be fat. Hence 
smit 2 , CL smear.] I. trans . 1. To strike; 
give a hard blow, as with the hand or some- 
thing held in the hand, or, archaically, with 
something thrown ; hit heavily. 

Ich haue yseyne it ofte, 

There smit no thinpe so smerte, ne smelletli so soure, 

As Shame, there lie sheweth him for euery man hyra 
shonyeth ! Piers Plowman (B), xi. 430. 

She . . . smot togyder her hondes two. 

Horn, of the Rose, 1. 33S. 
Merlin . . . drough that wey that he were not knowen 
with a grete stafle in his nekke *my tinge gretc strokes from 
oke to oke. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), I1L 424. 

In the castel was a belle, 

As hit had smiten lioures twelve. 

Chaucer, Minor Poems (ed. Skeat), !ii. 1323. 
Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
aim the other also. Mat. v. 33. 

The stonn-wiml smites the wall of the mountain cliff. 

Longfellow, Hyperion, ii. 0. 
Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords 
with might ; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d in music 
out of sight. Tennyson , Locksley Hall. 

2. To destroy tlio life of by beating or by weap- 
ons of any kind; slay ; kill. [Archaic.] 

And the men of A1 smote of them about thirty and six 
men. Josh. vIL 6. 

The Lord shall smite the proud, and lay 
Ills hand upon the strong. 

Whittier, Cassandra Southwick. 

3. To visit disastrously; seize suddenly or se- 
verely: attack in a way that threatens or de- 
stroys life or vigor: as, a person or a city smit- 
ten with pestilence. 

And the flax and the barley was smitten. Lx. lx. 31. 
If we look not wisely on the Sun it self, it smites us into 
darknes. Milton, Arcopagitica, p. 43. 

Sm it by nameless horror and nfTright, 

He fled away into the moonless night. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 370. 

4. To afflict; chasten; punish. 

Let us not mistake God’s goodness, nor imagine, because 
he smites us, that we are forsaken by him. Abp. Wake. 

5. To strike or affect with emotion or passion, 
especially love ; catch the affection or fancy of. 

*Twas I that cast a dark face over heaven, 

And smote yc all with terror. 

Fletchrr ( and another 7), Prophetess, ill. 1. 
He was himself no less smitten with Constantin. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 101. 
In the fortieth year of her age, she was again smitten. 

Steele, Tatier, No. 151. 

See wliat the charmB that smite the simple heart. 

Pope, Dunclad, III. 220. 
In handling the coin he is smit with the fascination of 
its yellow radiance. & Lanier, The English Novel, p. 250. 

6. To trouble, as by reproaches; distress. 

Her heart smote her sore. Why couldn't she love him ? 

Whyte Melville, White Rose, I. xxvil. 
7f. To cast; bend. 

With that he smot his hed adoun anon, 

And gan to motre, I not wliat trewely. 

Chaucer , Troilus, ii. 540. 
8. To come upon; affect suddenly as if with a 
blow; strike. 

Above, the sky is literally purple with heat ; and the 
pitiless light smites the gazer’s weary eye as it comes back 
from the white shore. 

Mrs. GaskeU, Sylvia’s Lovers, xxxvili. 
A sudden thought smote her. 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 104. 
To smite off, to cut off with n strong swift blow. 

He that leet smyte of seynt James hed was TTeroude 
Agrippa. Mandeville, Travels, p. .90. 

II. intrans. 1. To strike; collide; knock. 

Ye shall smyte vpon hem of that other partye with-outo 
rennynge of youre bateilo. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 624. 
The heart meltetli, and the knees smite together. 

Nahum II. 10. 
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2. To produce an effect as by a stroke ; come, 
enter, or penetrate with quickness and force. 
Arthur, looking downward as he past, 

Felt the light of her eyes into his life 
Smite on the sudden. 

Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 
Iron clang and hammer’s ringing 
Smote upon his ear. Whittier, The Fountain. 
That loving tender voice 
. . . smote on his heart. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 163. 

smite (smit), n. [< smite, v. Cf. smit 2 .] 1. A 
blow. [Pro v. Eng.] — 2. A small portion. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

smiter (stnl’tir), «. [< ME. smitarc = D. smij- 
tcr; as smite + -erL] 1. One who or that which 
smites or strikes. 

I gave my back to the smiters. Isa. 1. 6. 

2f. A sword; simitar. [In this nse also smcctcr, 
and really an accommodated form of similar .] 
Put thy smiter up, and hear; 

I dare not tell the truth to a drawn sword. 

B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, iv. 3. 

smith (smith), n. [Early mod. E. also smith; < 
ME. smyth, < AS. smith = OFries. smeth, smut, 
= MD. D. smid = MLG. smit, smet, LG. smid 
= OHG. smid. MHG. smit, G. schtnicd = Ieel. 
smidhr = Sw. Dan. smed = Goth. * smiths (found 
only in eomp. in weak form *smitha, namely 
aiza-sniitlia, ‘ore-smith’): (a) Prop, a ‘worker 
in metal or wood’ ; with formative -th (cf. OHG. 
smeidar, an artisan, artist, with formative -dar 
= E. -thcr), < a/ smi, work in metal, forge, prob. 
seen also in Gr. aptly, a knife for cutting and 
carving, apiMeiv, cut or earvo freely, aptvln a 
two-pronged hoe or mattock, and tho source of 
the words mentioned under smichcr (AS. smi- 
ccrc, etc., neat, elegant), as well as of those 
connected with smooth : seo smooth. (&) Tho 
word was formerly derived, as ‘lie that smitetli’ 
(se. with tho hammer), from smite, a.; but this is 
etymologically untenable, (c) It has also been 
explained as ‘ tho smoother’ (se. of motals, etc.); 
hut the connection with smooth is remoto (seo 
ahovo). Tho word occurs in many spocific com- 
pounds. as blacksmith, whitesmith, coppersmith, 
goldsmith, etc. Henco the surname Smith, also 
spelled archaically Smyth, Smytlic, and oven 
Smijth (where ij represents tho old dottod y)\ 
with Goldsmith, Spcarsmilh, etc., from tho com- 
pounds.] 1. An artificer; especially, a worker 
with tho hammer and in metal: as, a goldsmith, 
a silversm/Wi ; specifically (and now generally), 
a worker in iron. Seo blacksmith, 1. 

Tho smyth 

That fargeth scharpe swerdes on Ills Btlth. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Talo (cd. Morris), 1. 11CS. 
“Tho smyth Hint the made,” sold Robyn, 

“ I pray God wyrkc liym woo.” 

Itow’n flood and the Monk (Child’s Ballads, V. C). 
The smith with the tongs both worketh In the coals and 
fasliloncth It with hammers. iBa. xllv. 12. 

2). Ono who makes or effects anything. 

Tis said the Doves repented, though too lato, 
Become the smiths of their own foolish fate. 

Drydcn, Hind and Tanther, 111. 1203. 
Smith’s saw. Sec raid. 

Smith (smith), v. t. [< ME. smitlicn, smytlicn, 
smythicn, < AS. Smithian (= D. smeden = MLG. 
smeden = OHG. smidftn, MHG. smitten, G.schmic- 
den (tho Ieel. smidha, work in metal or wood, 
donends on smidli, smiths’ work: Beo smooth) 
= Sw. smida = Dan. smede = Goth, ga-smithon, 
otc.), work as a smith, < smith, smith: seo smith, 
n.) To fashion, ns metal; especially, to fashion 
with tho hammer: at tho present timo most com- 
monly applied to ironwork. 

If he do it smylhyc 

In-to slkul or to slthe, to schare or to kultcr. 

Piers Plowman (B), lit. 300. 
A smyth men eleped daun Gcrvcys, 

That tn his forge smylhtd plough barneys. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 570. 

smitham (smith'nra), a. A variant of smeddum. 
smithcraft) (smith'krftft), n. Tho art of tho 
smith; mechanical work; tho making of useful 
and ornamental metal objects by hand. [Rare.] 
Inventors ot pastorage, smithcraft, and muBlck. 

Sir IT. Jtaleigti, Hist. World, I. vL § 4, 

smither (smiTn'fir), a. [< ME. smythcr; origin 
obscure.] Light; active. [Prov. Eng.] 

Gavan was emyther and smertc, 

Owte of his stcroppus he sterte. 

Antura of Ariher, xlli. 10. ( Halliwell .) 

smithereens (smiTH-ir-enz'), n .pi. [(.smithcr-s 
+ dim. -ccn, usually of Ir. origin.] Small frag- 
ments. [Colloq.] 

He raised a pretty quarrel there, I can tell you— kicked 
the hostler half across tho yard — knocked heaps of things 
to emithereens. IK. Black, Phaeton, Hi. 
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smithers (smiTH'erz), n.pl. [Origin obscure.] 
Same as smithereens. [Colloq.] 

“ Smash the bottle to smithers, the Divil ’b in ’im,” said I. 

Tennyson, Northern Cobbler, xviii. 

smithery (smith'6r-i), pi. smitheries (-iz). 
[< smith + - cry .] 1. The workshop of a smith ; 

a smithy; especially, a shop where wrought- 
iron work is made. 

The smithery is as popular with the boys as any depart- 
ment of the school. The Century, XXXVIII. 923. 

2. The practice of mechanical work, especially 
in iron: usually applied to hammer-work, as 
distinguished from more delicate manual op- 
erations. Also smithing. 

The din of all this smithery may some time or other pos- 
sibly wako this noble duke. Burke, To a Noble Lord. 

Smithian (smitli'i-an), a. [< Smith (see def., 
and smith, n.) + -ian.) Of or pertaining to 
Adam Smith, a Scottish political economist 
(1723-90), or his economic doctrines. 

In fact tho theological assumptions and inferences of the 
Smithian economy greatly aided in giving it currency. 

New Princeton Ttev., V. 339. 

smithing (smith'ing), u. [Verbal n. of smith, 
a.] Same as smithery, 2. 

Smithsonian (smith-so'ni-an), a. [< Smithson 
(see def.) + -ian.) Of or pertaining to James 
Smithson, an English scientific man and philan- 
thropist (died 1829), who left a legacy to tho 
United States government to found at Wash- 
ington an institution for the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge; specifically, noting this in- 
stitution or its operations: as, Smithsonian Re- 
ports. — Smithsonian gull, Larus smilhsonianus, the 
American herring-gull. Coties, 18G2. 
smithsonite (smith 'son -it), n. [< Smithson 
(soo Smithsonian ) + -lie 2 .] Native anhydrous 
zinc carbonate, an important ore of zinc : one of 
the group of rhombobedral carbonates, it occurs 
in rhombobedral or scalenohedral crystals, also, more com- 
monly, massive, staloctitic, inci listing, and earthy; the 
color varies from white to gray-green and brown, less often 
bright green or blue. Also called catamin, which name, 
however, properly belongs to the hydrous silicate, 
smithum (smitb'nm), n. A variant of smedditm. 
smithwork (smith 'w6rk), n. Tho work of a 
smith; work in metals. The Engineer. 
smithy (smith'i), n. ; pi. smithies (-iz). [< ME. 
smithy, smythy, smyththc, smethi, smiththe, < AS. 
smiththe = OEries. smitlic = D. smidsc, smids = 
OHG. smitta, smidda, MHG. smitte, G. schmicde 
= Ieel. smidhja = Sw. smedja = Dan. smcdjc, a 
smithy: soo smith.) Tho workshop of a smith, 
especially of a worker in iron; a forge. 

A1 thes world is Goddes smiththe. Ancrcn Itiuie, p. 284. 

Under a spreading clicstmit-tree 
Tho village smithy stands. 

Longfellow, Village Blacksmith. 

smithy-coal (smitli'i-kol), n. A grade of small 
coal habitually used by blacksmiths. [Eng.] 
smiting-line (snu'ting-lm), n. Arope by which 
a ynrn-stoppered sail is loosened without its 
being necessary to send men aloft. [Eng.] 
smitt (smit), n. Snmo as smit 1 . 
smittedt (smit'ed). An obsolete past parti- 
ciple of smite. Imp. Diet. 
smitten (smit'n), p. a. [Pp. of smite, a.] Struck 
bard; afflicted; visited with some great disas- 
ter ; suddenly or powerfully nffected in body or 
mind : somotimos used in compounds, as fever- 
smitten, drought -smitten, lo vo-smitten. 
smittle (smit'l), v. t. ; pret. and pp. smittlcd, 
ppr. smittling. [Freq. of smit 1 .) To infect. 
It ay. [Prov. Eng.] 

smittle (smit'l), n. -[< smittle, a.] Infection. 
Grose. [Prov. Eng.] 

smittle (smit'l), a. [< smittle, a.] Infectious. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Canst thou stay here? ... In course thou canst. . . . 
Get thy saddles oif, lad, and come in ; ’tis a smittle night 
for rheumatics. If. Kingsley, Gcoffry Hamlyn, xxxvi. 

smittlish (smit'lish), a. [< smittle +. -ish 1 .) 
Same os smittle. [Local, Eng.] 
smoakt, a. and n. An obsolete spelling of smoke. 
smock (smolc), n. and a. [< ME. smok, sntoc, 
smock, < AS. smoc - Ieel. sinokkr, a smock, 
= OHG. smoccho, a smock; ef. OSw. smog, a 
round hole for tho head; Ieel. smcygja = Dan. 
smogc, slip off one’s neck; from tho verb, AS. 
smedgan, smiigan (pp. smogen), creep' into (cf. 
E. dial, smook, draw on, ns a glove or stocking), 
— Teel, sntjuga, creep through a hole, put on a 
garment, = MHG. smiegen, cling or creep into, 
G. schmicgcn, cling to, bond, otc. Cf. smug 1 , 
smuggle 1 . Houce smickct.) I. n. 1. A garment 
worn by women corresponding to the shirt worn 
by men; a chemise; a shift. 
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Oh ill starr'd wench ! 

Pale as thy smock! Shale., Othello, v. 2 . 273. 
Many of their women and children goe onely in their 
smocks and shirts. Coryat, Crudities, I. 103. 

Thy smock of silke, both faire and white. 

Greenslecves (Child’s Ballads, IV. 241). 

2. A smoclc-frock. 

A happy people, that live according to nature, . . . their 
apparell no oilier than linnen breeches; over that a smock 
close girt unto them with a towel!. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 14. 

Already they see the held thronged with country folk, 
the men in clean white smocks or velveteen or fustian 
coats, with rough plush waistcoats of many colours. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Itugby, i. 2. 

II. t a. Belonging or relating to women ; char- 
acteristic of women; femalo: common in old 
writers. 

Son. Good sir, 

There arc of us can be as exquisite traitors 
As e'er a male conspirator of you all. 

Cet. Ay, at smock- treason, matron, I believe you. 

II. Jonson, Catiline, iv. 6. 

Tlague . . . on his smocAr-loyalty ! 

Dryden , Spanish Friar, ii. 1. 

smock (smok), v. t. [< smocJ:, ft.] 1. To pro- 
vide with or clothe in a smock or smock-frock. 
Tho’ swiocfc’d, or furr’d and purpled, still the clown. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

2. To shir or pucker. See smocking. 
smock-facet (smok'fiis), w. An effeminate faco. 
Chapman , All Fools, v. 1. 
smock-faced (smok'fast), a. Having a femi- 
nine countenance or complexion; white-faced; 
pale-faced. 

Young Endymion, your smooth, smock-fa c'd boy. 

Dryden , tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, x. 491. 

smock-frock (smok'frok), w. A garment of 
coarse linen, resembling a shirt in shape, worn 
by field-laborers over their other clothes; simi- 
lar to tho French blouse. Tho yoke of this gar- 
ment at its best is elaborately shirred or puck- 
ered. Sec smocking, 

A clothes-line, with some clothes on it, striped blue and 
red, and a smock-frock, Is stretched between tho trunks of 
some stunted willows. Buskin, Elements of Drawing, ill. 

smocking (smok'ing), n. [< smock + -U\g.] An 
ornamental shirring, recently used, intended to 
imitate that on tho smock-frocks of field-la- 
borers. The lines, instead of being horizontal, 
form a honeycomb, tho material being puckered 
diagonally. 

This shirt was a curious garment, of tho finest drawn 
hair, and exquisitely wrought in n kind of smocking, with 
each little nest caught together by tiny bows of red and 
blue ribbon. The Critic, XI. 147. 

smockless (smok'les), a. [ME. smokies; < smock 
+ -less.] Having no smock; unclothed. 

I hope it be unt your entente 
That I smokies out of your palcys wcntc. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Talc, 1. 810. 

smock-linen (smok'lin'en), n. Strong linen 
from which smock-frocks arc made, especially 
in England. 

smock-mill (smok'rail), n. A form of wind- 
mill of which the mill-house is fixed and the 
cap only turns round as tho wind varies, it 
thus differs from the post-mill, of which the wliolc fabric 
is movable round a % ertical axis. It Is also called tho 
Dutch mill, ns being that most commonly employed in 
the Netherlands for pumping. 

smock-race (smok'ras), n. A raco for which 
a smock is the prize. 

Smock Jlaces arc commonly performed Ijy the young 
country wenches, nml no called because the prize is a 
liolland smock, or shift, usually decorated with ribbands. 

Slrutt, Sports and rastfincs, p. 470. 

smock-racing (smok'rii'Bing), n. Tho running 
of a siuock-rnco or of smock-races. 

Among other amusements, smoek-raciny by women was 
kept up there [Pall Hall] till 17a:l. 

Lcchu, Eng. In 16th Cent., iv. 

srnokable (sino'kn-bl), a. [< smol:c + -able.] 
Capalilo of being smoked, 
smoke (smolt), r. ; pret. and pp. smoked, ppr. 
smoking. [Formerly also smoak; <ME .smoken, 
smokicn (pret. smnkcdc) ; < AS. smocian, smoci- 
gan (= MD. smoken, smooken, D. smoken — 
MLG. smoken, LG. smoken, smooken, also smoken 
— G. sch mnuchcn, dial, schmochcn = Dan. smdgc), 
smoke, reok ; a secondary form, taking the placo 
of tlio orig. strong verb smcdcan (pret. sniede, 
pp. smocen ), smoko; perhaps rolated to Gr. 
a/ivxctv, burn slowly, smolder. Cf. Ir. much = 
W. mtvff, smoke; cf. also smoor, smother.'] I. 
intrans. 1. To emit smoko; throw off volatilo 
matter in tho form of vapor or oxlialation; rock; 
fumo; especially, to semi off visible vapor as 
the product of combustion. 
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Queen Margaret saw 

Thy murderous falchion smoking in his blood. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 2. 94. 
To him no temple stood 

Or altar smoked. Milton, V. L., i. 493. 

Lo there the King is with his Nobles set, 

And all the crouded Table smoaks with meat. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, iii. 172. 

2. To burn; be kindled; rage; fume. 

The angerof tlieLord and his jealousy shall smoke against 
that man. Deut. xxix. 20. 

How Wolsey broke off the insurance is very well told. 
Mistress Anne was “sent borne again to her father for a 
season ; whereat she smoked." 

Babccs Book (E. E. T. S.), Forewords, p. x., note. 

3. To raise a dust or smoke by rapid motion. 

Troud of his steeds, he smokes along the field. 

Dryden, JEneid, vii. 909. 

4. To smell or hunt something out; suspect 
something; perceive a hidden fact or meaning. 
[Now only colloq.] — 5. To permit the passage 
of smoko outward instead of drawing it up- 
ward; send out smoko for want of sufficient 
draft: said of chimneys, stoves, etc. 

When, in obedience to our instructions, a fire was lighted, 
the chimney smoked bo badly that we had to throw open 
door and windows, and to sit, as it were, in tho open air. 

D. Christie Murray, Weaker Vessel, xxxix. 

6. To draw fumes of burning tobacco, opium, or 
tho like, into, and emit them from, the mouth; 
uso tobacco or opium in this manner. 

I hate married women ! Do they not hate me, and, sim- 
ply bccauso I smoke, try' to draw their husbands away from 
my society? Thackeray, Fitz-Boodlc’s Confessions. 

7. To suffer as from overwork or hard treat- 
ment; bo punished. 

Some of you Blmll smoke for it In Rome. 

Shak., Tit And., iv. 2. 111. 

8. To omit dust, ns when boaten. 

At ever}’ stroke their jackets did smoke. 

Bolin Ilooit and the Banger (Child’s Ballads, V. 209). 
Smoking Balts. Sec 

II. trans. 1. To apply smoke t o; blacken with 
smoko; han^ in smoko; mediento or dry by 
smoke; fumigate: as, to smoke infected cloth- 
ing ; to subject to the action of smoke, ns meat ; 
euro by means of smoke; smoke-dry; also, to 
incense. Smoking meat consists in exposing meat pre- 
viously salted, or rubbed over witli salt, to wood-smoko 
in an apartment so distant from the fire ns not to bo 
unduly heated by it, the smoke being admitted by fines 
nt the bottom of tho side wall b. Hero the meat absorbs the 
eiupyrctimntlc ncid of the smoke, and is dried at the same 
time. The kind of wood used attccts the quality nnd taste 
of the meat, smoko from beech ami oak being prcfcrahlo 
to that from fir nml larch. Smoke from the twigs nnd ber- 
ries of juniper, or from rosemary, peppermint, etc., im- 
parts somcwhnt of the aromatic llavor of these plants. A 
Blow Bmoking with a Blender fire is bettor thnn a quick nnd 
hot one, ns it allows tho ompyrcumntic principles time to 
penetrate Into the interior without over-dryhig the emt- 

Bldc. 

Smoki/ng the temple. Chaucer, Knight's Talc, 1. 1423. 
Being entertained for a perfumer, ns I was smoking a 
musty room, comes me the prince. 

Shak., Much Ado, I. 3. CO. 
An old smoked wnll, on which the rain 
Ran down in streaks ! B. Jonson, Volpone, 1. 1. 

2. To nffoct in some way with smoko; espe- 
cially, to drive or expel by smoko: generally 
with out; also, to destroy or kill, as bees, by 
smoke. 

Are not these flics gone yet? Dray quit my house, 

I'll smoke you out else. B. Jonson, Staple of News, ii. 1. 
The king, upon that outrage against his person, smoked 
the Jesuits out of his nest. 

Sir E. Sandys, Stntc of Religion (ed. 1005), G. 3 b. 

(Latham.) 

So tho king arose, nml went 
To smoke the scandnlous hive of those wild bees 
That mndc such honey In his realm. 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

3. To draw smoke from into the mouth and 

f luff it out; also, to burn or uso in smoking; in- 
mlo tho smoko of: as, to smoke tobacco or 
opium ; to smoke n pipe or a cigar. 

Here would ho smoke his pipe of a sultry afternoon, en- 
joying tho soft southern breeze. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. ICO. 

4. To smell out; find out; scent; perceive; 
perceive tho moaning of ; suspect. [Archaic.] 
I’ll hang you both, you rascals! 

. . . you for the purse you cut 

In rani's nt a sennon ; I hnvo smoaked you, hn ! 

Massinger, City Madam, Hi. 1. 
It must be a very plnusivc invention that carries it; 
they begin to smoke me. Shak., All’s Well, iv. 1. 30. 

5f. To sneer at; quiz; ridicule to one’s face. 

This Is a vile dog ; I sec that already. No offence 1 nn, 
hn, ha I to him; to him, Petulant; smoke him. 

Congreve, Way of the World, III. lf>. 
Pray, madam, smoke miss yonder biting her. lips, nnd 
playing with her fan. Suift, Tolite Conversation, i. 


smoke-consuming 

Why, you know you never laugli at the old folks, and 
never lly at your servants, nor smoke people before their 
faces. Miss Burney, Cecilia, vi. 11. 

6. To raise dust from by Seating; “dust”: as, 
I’ll smol;e liis jacket for him. [Colloq.] 

I’ll smoke your skin-coat, an I catch you right. 

Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 139. 

Smoked pearl. See pearl 

smoke (smok), n. [Early mod. E. also snioab; < 
ME. smoke, < AS. smoca (rare), < smcdcan (pret. 
smede, pp. smocen), smoke, reek: see smoke, v. 
This form has taken the place of tlio more orig. 
noun, E. dial, smeccli, < ME. smccli, smoke, < AS. 
smile, smyc, umlaut forms of smede (= D. smook 
= MLG. smok, LG. smook = MHG. smoucU, G. 
sch mauch,G. dial. schmocli=T)nn.smdg), smoko, < 
smcdcan (pp. smocen), smoke: see smoke, r.] 1. 
The exhalation, visible vapor, or material that 
escapes or is expelled from a burning substance 
during combustion: applied especially to the 
volatile matter expelled from wood, coal, peat, 
etc., togetbor with the solid matter which is 
earned off in suspension with it, that expelled 
from motallic substances being more generally 
callcd/iiMic or fumes. 

The hill obouen bigan to quake, 

And thnrof rase a fill grete reke, 

Bot that was ful wele smell and smeke. 

Holy Hood (E. E. T. S.), p. 94. 
Laud we the gods ; 

And let our crooked smofre* climb to their nostrils 
From our blest altars. Shak., Cymbcline, v. 6. 477. 
Tlie smoak of juniper ... is in great request with us 
nt Oxford, to sweeten our chambers. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 203. 
Usually tlio name smoke is applied to tills vaporous mix- 
ture discharged from a chimney only when it contains a 
sufficient amount of finely divided carbon to render it dark- 
coloured nnd distinctly visible. Encyc. Bril., XXII. 180. 

2. Anything Hint resembles smoko; steam; 
vapor; watery exhalations; dust. 

In vnyne, mine eyes, in value you wnst your teares, 

In vayne my sighs, the smokes ol my (lespaires. 

Sir ii’. Ualexyh, quoted in Puttenliam’s Arte of Eng. Toesie, 

|p. 105. 

lienee — 3. Something unsubstantial; some- 
thing ophcmeral or transient: ns, tho affair 
ended in smoke. 

Tills helpless smoke of words dotli me no rlgliL 

Shak., I.ucrece, 1. 1027. 

4. The act or process of drawing in nnd puff- 
ing out the fumes of burning tobacco, opium, 
or the like. [Colloq.] 

Soldiers . . . lounging about, taking nn early morning 
moke. II'. II. Bussell, Diary in India, itxvil. 

5. A chimney. [Obsolete or provincial.] 
Dublin hath Houbcs of more thnn one Smoak. 

Petty, Folit. Survey of Ireland, p. D. 
A dry smoke, tlio bolding of an unliglitcd cigar or pipo 
between the lips. [Colloq.]— Like smoke, very rapidly. 
[Slang.) 

Taking money like smoke. 

Mayhem, London Labour nml London Poor, III. 305. 
London smoke, a dull-gray color, 
smoke-arch (smok'nreli), n. The smoke-box of 
a locomotive. 

smoke-ball (smok'bfil), it. 1. MUit., 0 . spheri- 
cal case filled with a composition which, wliilo 
burning, emits n great quantity of smoko: used 
chiefly for purposes of concealment or for an- 
noying an enemy’s workmen in siego opera- 
tions. — 2. A ball, used in trap-sliooting, which 
on being struck emits a cloud of dark smoke. 
W. IV. Greener, The Gun, p. 504. 
smoke-bell (smok'bel), n. A glass bell or dish 
suspended over a ilamo, ns of a lamp or gas- 
light, to keep tho smoko from blackoning the 
ceiling. 

smoke-black (smok'blnk), v. Lampblack, 
smoke-board (smok'bord), it. A sliding or sus- 
pended board or plate placed before the upper 
part of a fireplace to increase tlio draft, 
smoke-box (smok'boks), n. A chamber in a 
steam-boiler, at the ends of the tubes or flues 
nnd opposite to the flre-box, into which all tlio 
gases of combustion onter on their way to the 
smoke-stack. 

Smoke-brown (smok'broun), u. In entom., nn 
obscure grayish brown, resembling the liuo of 
thick smoke. 

smoke-bush (smok'busb), it. Same ns smoke- 
tree. 

smoke-condenser (sm6k'kqu-den''st'r),5i. Same 
ns smoke-washer. 

smoke-consumer (smok'kon-su'mer), n. An 
apparatus for consuming or burning all the 
smoko from a fire. 

smoke-consuming (smok ' kon -sii ‘ ming), a. 
Serving to consume or burn smoko: as, a smoke- 
consuming furnace. 



smoke-dry 

smoke-dry (smok'dri), v. t. To dry or euro by 
' smoke : as; smoke-dried meat. See smoke, 
smoke-farthings f (smdk'filr // THingz), n. pi. 1 . 
Same as pentecostals. 

As for your smoke-farthings and Peter-pence, I make no 
reckoning. Jewel, Works, iv. 1079. 

2. Same as hcartli-tax. 

smoke-gray (smok'gra), n. An orange-gray 
color of moderate luminosity. 


, 5719 

looks as if the bird had a pipe in its mouth. 
G. Trunibull. [New Jersey.J — smoker’s cancer, 

an epithelioma of the lips or mouth which iB considered to 
be due to the mechanical irritntiou of the pipe.— Smoker’s 
heart. See heart. — Smoker’s patches, a form of leuco- 
placia buccalis, causing white patches on the mucous 
membrane of the mouth and lips, 
smoke-rocket (smok'rok^et), n. In plumbing, a 
device for testing the tightness of house-drains 
by generating smoke within them. 


smoke-house (smdk'lious), n. 1. Abuildingin smoke-sail (smok'sal), n. A small sail hoisted 



Smoke-jack. 

<t, a, the chimney, contracted in a 


over the fireplace, to support the 
jick; e, wheel with vanoft radiating 
from its cenler. set in motion !»y the 
.scent of the heated air, and com- 


municating. by the pinion rfarnl the 
crown-wheel e, with '* 


which meats or fish are cured by smoking; also, 
one in which smoked meats are stored. The 
former Ik provided with hooks for suspending the pieces 
to be smoked, which are hung over a smoldering lire kin- 
dled at the bottom of the apartment. 

I rf collected therwr^-JiotWf, an out-building appended 
tu all Virginian establishments for the smoking of hams 
and other kinds of m**nt. 

Irving, Crayon Tapers, Ralph Kingwood. 

2. In loathe r-mamtf,, a close room heated by 
means of a fire of . 

spent tan, which Hj 

smolders, but pro- L_ f 

duces no flame, it is 
used for unhalring hides, 
wjifrli are hung up in the 
smoky atmosphere until 
Incipient fermentation 
has softened the epider- 
mis and the roots of the 
hair. 

smoke-jack (smok'- 
jak),». 1. A machine 
for turning a roast- 
ing-snit by means of a 
fly-wheelor -wheels, 
set in motion by the 
current of ascending 
air in a chimney. 

The sinole-jack clanked, 
and the tall clock ticked 
with official importance. 

./. IF. I'almcr, After his 
[Kind, p. 112. 

2. On railways, a 
hood or covering for 
the end of a stove- 
pipe, on the outside of a car. 
jack. 

smokeless (funok'les), a. [< smoke + -lcs 3 .'] 
Having, emitting, or causing littlo or no smoke : 
as, smokeless powder. 

Xo noontide bell invites the country round ; 

Tenants with sighs the smokeless towers survey. 

Pope, Moral Essays, iii. 191. 
I saw 

On my left, through the beeches, 

Hiy palace, Goddess, 

Smokeless, empty! 

M. Arnold, The Strayed Reveller, 
smokelessly (smokTes-li),rtr?u. Without smoke. 

The appliances for, or methods of, consuming coal 
smokelessly are already at work. The Engineer, LXIX. 357. 

smokelessness (smok'les-nes), n. The charac- 
ter or state ot being smokeless, 
smoke-money (smok'mun'i), a. Same nssmoke- 
silver. 

smoke-painted (Rinok'pan'tod), a. Produced 
by the process of smoke-painting, 
smoke-painting (smok'pun'ting), n. The art 
or process of producing drawings in lampblack, 
or carbon deposited from smoko. Compare 
kapnogrnphy. 

smoke-penny (smdk'pcn'i), n. Same as smokc- 
silcer. 

smoke-pipe (smok'pip), n. Samo as smoke- 
stack. 

smoke-plant (smok' plant), n. 1. Samo as 
smoke-tree. — 2. A hydroid polyp, often seen in 
aquariums. 

smoke-quartz (smok'kwurts), n. Smoky quartz. 
See smoky. 


against the foremast forward of the galley-fun- 
nel when a ship 
rides head to 
wind, to give 
the smoke of the 
galley an oppor- 
tunity to rise, 
and to provont 
it from being 
blown aft to the 
quarter-deek. 

smoke-shade 

(smok'shad), «. 

A scale some- 
times adopted 
in estimating 
by their color 
the amount of 
unbumt carbon 
in the gases 

yielded by coal Sm „u^li. 

burned in grates 

or stoves: it ranges from 0 to 10, tbo latter 
number applying when the color is very black 
and dense. 

smoke-silver (smok'sil'vftr), n. Money former- 
ly paid annually to the minister of a parish as 
a modus in lieu of tithe-wood. 



of sheet-iron, through which the smoko and 
gases of combustion from a steam-boiler are 
... . , discharged into tlie open air. See cut under 

heel e, with the pulley f, 

from which motion is transmitted to paSSCIigCT-CligtllC. 

the spit by the chain passing ovc, it. smoke-stone (smok'ston), ii. Samo as smoky 


Also called store- 


quart:, or cairngorm. 
smoke-tight (smok 'tit), a. Impervious to 
smoko; not permitting smoko to enter or escape, 
smoke-tree (smok'tre), n. A treo-liko shrub, 
Jthus Cotimis, native in soutliorn Europe, culti- 
vated elsewhere forornamont. Most ot the flowers 
arc usually abortive, and the panicle develops Into alight 



i, Branch with Fruit and Sterile Pedicels of Smoke-tree ( RhusCoti - 
nus); a, the Inflorescence, a, a flower; t, a fruit, with sterile pedicels. 

feathery or cloud-like bunch of a green or reddish color 
(whence the above name, also that of fringe-tree). The 
wood yields a valuable dye, the young fustic (which see, 

a.-_t CUf - .. . 


under fustic ) ; the leaves are used for tanning (see scotino). 
Also called smoke-hush , smoke-plant, Venetian sumac, and 
Venus' s-su mac. 

,, n. A device 
for purifying smoko by washing as it passes 
through a. chimney-flue, a simple form drives a 
spray of water upward into th e flue. Tho water falls back 
after passing through the smoke, is collected below, and 
furnishes a black pigment, used for paint. A more com- 
plicated apparatus consists of a vertical cylinder of boiler- 
plates having several perforated diaphragms of sheet-iron. 
Water is made to enter at the top while tho smoke enters 

At I ‘Teuton, before the passing of the Reform Bill in T?" 1 **■ P° wcrt “> . 

3832, every person who had a cottage with a chimney, SmOKeWOOCi (smok wud), 71. The Virgin’s- 

„„,1 .....I ..... .... , bower, Clematis Vitalba : so called heenuso hoys 

smoke its porous stems. [Prov. Eng.] 
srnokily (smo'ki-li), adv. In a smoky manner. 

Tho state of being 


smoker (smo'kfer), n. [= D. smoker — G. 

as T, oke - + ■ crlJ 1 - wl, ° Z r smoke-washer (smok'wosh'6r), 

Umt* winch smokes, in any sense of the verb. - •- • v - - - - 

(a) One who habitually smokes tobacco or opium. (6) One 
who smoke-dries meat, (c) One who quizzes or makes 
sport of another. 

These wooden Wits, these Quizzers, Qucerers, Smokers, 

These practical, nothlng-so-easy Jokers. 

Colman the Younger, Poetical vagaries, p. 160. (Davies.) 

2. See the quotation. 

At Preston, before the ] 

3832, every person who liuv » 

and used the latter, had a vote, and was called a smoker. 

_ llalliwcll. 

3. A smoking-car. [Colloq., U. S.] 

The engine, baggage car and smoker passed over all smokiness (smo'ki-nes), 11. 
right. The Engineer, LXX. 60. 8 moky. 

4. The long-billed curlew, Numcnius longiros - smoking (smo'king), n. [Verbal n. of smoke, 
tns: so called from the shape of the bill, which vJ] 1. The act of emitting smoke.— 2. Tho 


smqlder 

act of holding a lighted cigar, cigarette, or pipe 
in the mouth and drawing in and emitting the 
smoke: also used in composition with refer- 
ence to things connected with this practice: as, 
a smoking-e&v, a smoking-saloon. — 3. A quiz- 
zing; bantering. 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Thrale, “what a smoking did Miss 
Burney give Mr. Crutchley ! ” 

lime. D' Arbi ay, Diary, II. 69. (Davies.) 

4f. The act of spying, suspecting, or ferreting 
out. Dckkcr. 

smoking (smo'king), p. a. Emitting smoke or 
steam; hence, brisk or fieree. 

Look how it begins to rain, and by the clouds, if I mis- 
take not, we shall presently have a smoking shower, and 
therefore sit close. I. Walton , Complete Angler, p. 104. 

smoking-cap (smo'king-kap), n. A light cap 
wi tli out vizor and often ornamental, usually 
worn by smokers. 

smoking-car (smo'king-kar), n. A railroad-car 
in which smoking is permitted. [U. S.] 
smoking-carriage (sm6'king-kar // aj), n. A 
smoking-car. [Eng.] 

smoking-duck (smo'king-duk), n. Tho Amer- 
ican •widgeon, Marcca amcricana : said to be so 
called from some fancied resemblance of its 
note to the puffing sound of a person smoking. 
See cut under widgeon. JR. Kcnnicott. [Brit- 
ish America.] 

smoking-jacket (smo'king-jak^et), w. A jacket 
for wear while smoking, 
smoking-lamp (smo'king-lamp), n. A lamp 
hung up on board of a man-of-war during hours 
when smoking is permitted, for the men to 
light their pipes by. 

smokingly (smo'king-li), adv. Like or as smoke. 
The sudden dis-appearing of the Lord 
Seem'd like to Towder fired on a boord, 

When smokingly It mounts in sudden flash. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Vocation. 

smoking-room (smo'king-rom), n. A room, as 
, in a private dwelling or a hotel, set apart for 
the use of smokers. 

smoky (smo'ki), a. [Formerly also smoaky ; < 
ME. smoky; < smoke, n., 4- -yi.] 1. Emitting 

smoke, especially much smoke; smoldering: 
as, smoky tires. 

Then rise, O fleecy Fog! and raise 
The glory of her coming days ; 

Bo ns the cloud that flecks the seas 
Above her smolcy argosies. 

Brel Ilarte, San Francisco. 

2. Having the appearance or nature of smoke. 
London appears in a morning drowned in a black cloud, 

aud all tho day after smothered with smoky fog. Harvey. 

3. Filled with smoke, or with a vapor resem- 
bling it; filled with a haze; hazy: as, a smoky 
atmosphere. 

Swich a rcync from hevene gan avale 
That every maner woman that was there 
Hadde of that smoky reyn a verray fere. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 628. 

4. Subject to bo filled with smoko from the 
chimneys or fireplaces. 

IIo is as tedious 
As a tired horse, a railing wife ; 

Worse than a smoky house. 

Shak., 1 lien. IV., iii. 3. 161. 

5. Emitting smoko in an objectionable or trou- 
blesomo way: said of chimnoys, stoves, etc., 
sending out smoke, at fireplaces and pipe- 
holos, into the houso, because of poor draft. — 

6. Stained or tarnished with smoke. 

Lowly sheds 

With smoky rafters. Milton, Comus, 1. 824. 
7f. Quick to smoko an idea; keen to smell out 
a secret; suspicious. 

Besides, Sir. people in this town are more smoaky and 
suspicious. Oxford, you know, is the seat of the Muses, 
nnu a man is naturally permitted more ornament and gar- 
niture to his conversation than they will allow in this lati- 
tude. Foote, The Liar, i. 1. 

I-gad, I don’t like his Looks — he seems a little smoky. 

Cibber, Provoked fluBband, ii. 
8. Of the color of smoko ; of a grayish -brown 
color — Smoky bat, M 0 I 08 XU 8 nasutus, tho South Ameri- 
can monk-bat.— Smoky pies, the large dark -brown jays of 
the genus Psilorhituts.— Smoky quartz, tho smoky or 
brownish-ycjlow variety of quartz found on Pike’s I’eak 
(Colorado), in Scotland, and in Brazil ; same ns cairn- 
gorm. — Smoky topaz, a name frequently applied by jew- 
elers to smoky quartz.— Smoky urine, urine of a darkish 
color, occurring in some cases of nephritis. The color is 
due to the presence of a small quantity of blood.— Smoky 
Wainscot, Leucania impura, a British moth.— Smoky 
Wave, Acidaliafumata, a British gcometrid moth. 

smolder, smoulder (smol'd^r), v. [Early mod. 
E. also smooldcr ; < ME. smoldcrcn , smoldren , 
< smolder, a stifling smoko: see smolder , n., 
smother, 11 . Cf. LG. smolcn, smclcn, smolder, = 
D. smculcn, smoke hid d only, smolder, = G. dial, 
schmolcn , stifle, burn slowly: see smell. The 



Smolder 

form may have boon influenced by Dan. smul- 
drc, crumble, molder, < smut, dust.] I. intrans. 

1. To burn and smoko without flame; bo 
smothery. 

In smolderande smoke. 

Alliterative Poems (ctl. Morris), ii. 955. 

The smouldering weed-heap by the garden burned. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 242. 

Hence — 2. To exist in a suppressed state; 
bum inwardly, with out outward demonstration, 
as a thought, passion, and the like. 

A doubt that ever smoulder'd in the hearts 
Of those great Lords and Barons of his realm 
Flash'd forth and into war. 

Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 

Wo frequently find in the writings of tlio inquisitors 
language which implies that a certain amount ot scepti- 
cism was, even in their time, smouldering in somo minds. 

Lecky, nationalism, 1. 103. 

ii. trans. If. To suffoento; smotlior. 

They preassed forward vndcr their ensignes, bearing 
downe such as stood in their way, and with their ownc 
fire smooldered and burnt them to ashes. 

Ilolinshcd, Illst. Eng., iv. 0. 
This wind and dust, see how it smolders me; 

Some drink, good Gloccstcr, or I die for drink. 

Pcclc, Edward I. 

2. To discolor by tlio action of fire. 

Aside the beacon, up whoso smouldered stones 
The tender ivy-trolls creep thinly. 

Coleridge, The Destiny of Nations. 

smolder, smoulder (smol'dfcr), it. [< ME. 
smolder, ti vnr. of smortlur, n stifling smoke: 
see smother. Cf. smolder , u.] Slow or sup- 
pressed combustion; smoko; smotlier. 

Ao the Brnoke end the smolder [var. smorthre] tlmt Bmyt 
in owre cyglicn, 

That is coneltyso and vnkymlencssc that quenchcth gothics 
mercy. Jders Plotrman (B), xvii. 341. 

The smoulder stops our noso with stencil, the fume of- 
fends our eles. 

Gascoigne, Dculsc of a Mask for Viscount Mountncutc. 
smolderingness, smoulderingness (smol'dfT- 
iug-nes), it. Disposition to smolder. [Hare.] 

Whether any of our national peculiarities may bo traced 
to our use of stoves, ns a certain closeness of tho lips in 
pronunciation, ami n smothered smoulderingness of dis- 
position, seldom roused to open flame? 

Loire//, Biglow Papers, 1st scr., InL 

smolderyt, smoulderyt, a. [Also smotddry; < 
smolder + ->/■.] Smothery; sufToenting. 

None can breath, nor see. nor heare at will, 

Through smouldry cloud of duskhh stlncklng smoke. 

Sjtenser, F. <)., 1. vll. 13. 

smolt 1 (smolt), n. [Prob. a var. of melt-. Cf. 
smolt?.] a salmon in its second year, when it 
has lost its parr-marks and assumed its silvery 
scales; tlio stage of salmon-growth between 
tho parr and tho grilse. Tho smolt proceeds 
at once to tho son, and reappears in fresh water 
as the grilse. 

When they [salmon] remove to the sen, they assume a 
more brilliant dress, and there become the smolt, vary ing 
from four to six inches In length. Daird. 

smolt 2 (smolt ),a. [< MIS. stHoUjSiin/U. AS. sincolt, 
smylt, clear, bright, serone.] Smooth and sliiu- 
ing. IJallitccll. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
smooch, r. 1. Same as smutch. 
smooldert, r. An obsolete form of smolder. 
smoor (smor), r. Sec smorc L 
Smooth (smoTii), a. and ii. [< ME. smoothc , 
smothCf also smethe (> E. dial, smeeth), < AS. 
smuthc, in earliest form smothi (only in nog. 
«» smothCf unsmothi), usually with umlaut smethe , 
ONortli. smuthc , usually with umlaut smocthc , 
smooth, = MLG. smodc , EG. smodc , smoede, also 
smoc, also MLG. smodich , LG. smddig, smooth, 
malleable, ductile; related to ‘ND.sm'cdigh t smij- 
digit , D . sm ijdi g = MLG. sm i di ch , LG . sm idig, m nl - 
leable, = MIIG. gcsmidic, G. geschmeidig , lnalle- 
able, ductile, stnooth, = Sw. Dan. smidig, plia- 
ble ; to 01IG. gc'imidif gesmida, metal, MllG. gc- 
smidCy metal, metal weapons or ornaments, G. 
gcschmcidvy ornaments ; and ult. to E . smith : seo 
smith. The related forms smooth and smith , and 
the other forms above cited, with led. smtdh 
= Sw. smidc, smiths’ work, etc., point to an 
orig. strong verb, Goth . *smcithan (prot.*s«mi/7i, 
pp. * smith a ns) = AS. *smithan (pret. *smath, 
pp. *smilhcn) t forgo (metals) ; cf. S w. dial, smida 
(pret, smed, pp. smiden), smooth . Smooth would 
then mean orig. ‘forged,’ ‘flattened with tho 
hammer’ (cf. Sw. smidesjern = Dan. smedejern , 
‘wrouglit-iron’); ult. V work in metals, 
forge: see smith.] I. a. 1. Having a surface 
so uniform that the eye and the touch do not 
readily detect any projections or irregularities 
in it; not rough; of water, not ruffled, or not 
undulating. 
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The erthe sal be than even and hale. 

And smethe and clere als crystale. 

Uampole, Pricke of Conscience, 1. C349. 
My smooth moist hand, were it with thy hand felt, 
Would In thy palm dissolve, or seem to melt. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 143. 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Kan purple to the sea. Milton, P. L., i. 450. 

Try the rough water ns well as tlio smooth. 

0. ir. Holmes, Emerson, ix. 

2. Froo from hair : as, a smooth face. 

Behold Esau ray brother is n hairy man, and I am n 
smooth man. Gen. xxvii. 11. 

3. Free from lumps: especially noting flour, 
starch, and tho liko. 

Tut the flour and salt in a bowl, and ndd a little at a 
tlino of the water or milk, working it very smooth ns you 
go on. 

M. Ilarland, Common Sense in tho Household, p. 183. 

4. Not harsh; not rugged; oven; harmonious. 

Our speech iB made melodious or harmonicnll, not onely 
by strayned tunes, as those of ilusick, but also by choiso 
of svxoothe words. Puttcnham, Arto of Eng. Pocsio, p. 104. 
lie writt not a smooth verse, hut a great deal of Bcnse. 

Aubrey, Lives (Lucius Carey). 
Smooth verse, inspired by no unlettered Muse. 

Wordsivorth, Excursion, vt. 

5. Using pleasing or euphonious language. 

Tho only smooth poet of thoso times. Milton. 

G. In Gr.gram.j free from nspirntion; notrougli: 
ns, a smooth muto; tho smooth broathing. — 7. 
Bland; mild; soothing; insinuating; wheed- 
ling: noting persons or speech, etc. 

I havo been politic with my friend, smooth with mine 
enemy. Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 40. 

They know howc smooth sooner his lookes were, thcro 
wns n dluell in his liosome. 

Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 30. 
Smooth words ho had to wheedle simple souls. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, li. 

8. Free from anything disngreeablo or unpleas- 
ant. 

Prophesy not unto us right things, speak unto us smooth 
tilings, prophesy deceits. Isa. xxx. 10. 

From Humour's tongues 
They bring smooth comforts false. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., Jnd., 1. 40. 

9. Unruffled; calm; even; complaisant: as, 
n smooth temper. 

Ills grace looks cheerfully and smooth to day. 

Shak., lUch. III., 111. 4. 50. 

10. Without jolt, jar, or shock; even: ns, 
smooth sailing; smooth driving.' — 11. Gentle; 
mild ; placid. 

As where «noo/A Zephyrus plays on the fleet 
Fnco of tho curled streams. 

P l rteher, Faithful Shepherdess, I. 1. 

12. Free from nstringency, tartness, or any 
stinging or titillating character; soft to tho 
nerves of taste: used especially of spirit. — 

13. Iu zoi'd., notrough, ns an unsculptured sur- 
face, or ono without visiblo elevations (ns gran- 
ules, points, papillro, and nodes) or impres- 
sions (as stria.*, punctures, and fovero), though 
it may be thinly clothed with lmirs or minute 
scales. — 14. U\bot., either opposed to scabrous 
(that is, not rough), or equivalent to glabrous 
(that is, not pubescent): the former is the more 

correct sense. Gray Smooth alder. See alder, l. 

—Smooth blenny, the shnnny.— Smooth calf, fiber, 
file. Sec the nouns.— Smooth full. Same as rap-full. 
—Smooth holly. See lledycarjia.— Smooth hound, n 
kind of shark. Mustelus hinnutus, with the skin less shn- 
greened tlmn usual.— Smooth lungwort. See lungirort. 
— Smooth muscle n non-striated muscle.— Smooth 
painting, In stained-glass trorA-, painting In which the 
color Is brought to a uniform surface, ns distinguished 
from stipjdiw/ nml smeared trorA-.— Smooth scales, In 
herjxt., speclllcnlly, flat, kccUe^s or ccarinnte scales, ns 
of a Minkc, whntcvcr their other characters. It is char- 
acteristic of many genera of serpents to have keeled 
scales on most of the body, from which the smooth scales 
of other ophidians are distinguished.— Smooth snake, 
sole, sumac, tare, wintorberry. etc. See the nouns. 
[S/tjooM Is often used In the fonnnilon of self-explaining 
compounds, ns smoo/A-hnlrcd, «noof/»-leafed, *7noo//i- skin- 
ned, «iioo//i-swnrded.]=Syn. 1. Plain, level, polished. — 
5. Voluble, fluent. — 7. Oily. 

II. v. 1. The act of smoothing. [Colloq.] 

In that Instant she put a rouge-pot, a brandy bottle, and 
a plate of broken meat Into tho bed, gave ono stnooth to 
her hair, nml finally let In her visitor. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, Jxv. 

2. That which is smooth ; tho smooth part of 
anything; a smooth place. [Chiefly colloq.] 

And she [Kcbeknh] put tho skins of the kids of tho 
goats upon his hands, and upon the smooth of his neck. 

Gen. xxvii. 10. 

A raft of this description will break the forco of tho sea, 
and form a smooth for the boat. 

Qualtrough, Boat Sailer’s Mantinl, p. 125. 

3. Specifically, a field or plat of grass. [U. S.] 
Get some plantain and dandelion on tho stnooth for 

greens. S. Judd, Margaret, I. 2. 
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smooth (smoTH), v. [Also smoothc; < ME. 
smoothen , smothen , smotliicn , smethien , < AS. 
smethian (= LG. smeeden), < smethe , smooth*, 
see smooth , a.] I. trans. 1. To make smooth; 
make even on the surface by any means: as, 
to smooth a board with a plane ; to smooth cloth 
with an iron. 

Her eith'r ende y smoothed is to have, 

‘ And cubital let make her longitude. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 119. 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow. Shak., K. John, Iv. 2. 13. 
They [nurses] smooth pillows, and make arrowroot ; they 
get up at nights ; they bear complaints and querulousness. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xl. 

2. To free • from .obstruction; make easy; re- 
move, as an obstruction or difficulty. 

Heo counts it not profanenesse to bee polisht with hu- 
mane reading, or to smooth his way by Aristotle to Schoole- 
diuinitie. 

Dp. Earle , Micro-cosmographie, A Graue Diuine. 
Thou, Abelard ! the last sad office pay, 

And P77ioo//t my passage to the realms of day. 

Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 322. 

3. To free from harshness; make flowing. 

In their motions harmony divine 
So smoothes her charming tones. 

Milton, T. L., v. C29. 

4. To palliate ; soften. 

To smooth his fault I should have been more mild. 

Shak., Rich. II., i. 3. 240. 

5. To calm; mollify; allay. 

Each perturbation smooth'd with outward calm. 

Milton, V. L., iv. 120. 

G. To make agreeable ; make flattering. 

I am against tho prophets, saith the Lord, that smooth 
their tongues. Jer. xxiii. 31 (margin). 

7f. To ntter agreeably ; hence, to free from 
blame; exonerate. [Poetical.] 

What tongue shall stnooth thy nnmo? 

Shak., K. and J., iii. 2. 97. 

8. To modify (a given series of values) so as 
to remove irregularities. 

II. intrans, 1. To become smooth. 

The falls were smoothing down. 

The Field, Dec. 0, 18S4. ( Encyc . Diet.) 

2f. To repeat flattering or wheedling words. 

Learn to flatter and smooth. 

Stulbes, Anatomic of Abuses, an. 1583. 
Because I cannot flatter and speak fair, 

Smile In men’s faces, smooth, deceive, and cog. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 3. 48. 

smooth-bore (smoTil'bor), a. and v. I. a. 
Smooth-bored; not rifled: as, a smooth-bore 
gun. Compare eliol;c-borc. 

Fort Sumter, on Its part, was a scarcely completed work, 
dating hack to the period of smooth-bore guns of smnll 
caliber. The Centurir, XXXV. 711. 

II. tt. A firearm with a smooth-bored bar- 
rel: in contradistinction to rijlc , or rijled gun. 
smooth-bored (smoTn'bdrd), a. Having a 
smooth bore ; not rifled: noting tho barrel of a 
gun or the gun itself. 

smooth-browed (smoTH'broud), a. Having a 
smooth or unwrinkled brow, 
smooth-chinned (smoTn'chind), a. Having a 
smooth or shaven chin; beardless. 

Look to your wives too; 

The smooth-chinn’d courtiers arc abroad. 

Massinger, Duke of Milan, II. 1. 

smooth-dab (smoTH'dab), n. The smear-dab. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

smooth-dittied (smdTn'dit'id), a. Smoothly 
or sweetly sung or played; having a flowing 
melody. [Haro.] 

With his soft pipe, and smooth-dittied song, 

Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar. 

J/i7/on, Comus, 1. 80. 

smoothe, r. Seo smooth. 
smoothen (smo'Tim), v. t. [< smooth + -eii 1 .] 
To make smooth; smooth. 

With edged grooving tools they cut down nml smoothen 
the cxtubernnccs left. Moxon, Mechanical Exercises. 
Language that goes ns easy as a glovo 
O’er good and evil smoothens both to one. 

Droxening, King and Book, I. 43. 

smoother 1 (smd'Tiier), n. [< smooth + -e?* 1 .] 

1. Ono who or that which smooths. 

Scald 8, a word which denotes 11 smoothers and polishers 
of language. ” Dp. Percy, On Ancient Minstrels. 

2. A flatterer; a wheedler. 

These arc my flatterers, my soothers, my claw-hacks, 
my smoothers, my para sites. 

Urquharl, tr. of Rabelais, Iii. 3. (Davies.) 

3. Tn printing , a tape used in a cylinder-press 
to hold tho sheets in position against the cyl- 
inder. — 4. (fl) A wheel used in glass-cutting 
to polish tho faces of the grooves or cuts already 
made by another wheel : the smoother is usu- 
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ally of stone, (b) The workman who operates 
such a smoother for polishing grooves or cuts, 
smoother^, n. and v. An obsolete form of 
smother. 

smooth-faced (smoTH'fast), a. 1. Having a 
smooth surface in general: as, a smooth-faced 
file. — 2. Having a smooth face; beardless. — 
3. Having a mild, bland, or winning look; hav- 
ing a fawning, insinuating, or hypocritical ex- 
pression. 

A twelvemonth and a day 
m mark no words that smooth-faced wooers say. 

Shak., L.L.L., v. 2. 838. 
Smooth-faced, drawling, hypocritical fellows, who pre- 
tend ginger iso’* hot in their mouths, and cry down all 
innocent pleasures. George Eliot, Janet's Repentance, L 
smooth-grained (smoTH'grand), a. Smooth in 
the grain, as wood or stone. 

Nor box, nor lime«, without their use are mnde, 

Smooth -grained, and proper for the turner’s trade. 

Dr if dev, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, ii. 630. 
smoothing-box (smo'THing-boks), n. A box- 
iron. Encyc. Diet. 

Smoothing -boxer, Ruckles, Steels, and Awls. 

Money Masters All Things (1608), p. 76. 

smoothing-iron (sm6'THing-F6rn), 7i. A heavy 
iron utensil with a flat polished face, used for 
smoothing clothes, bed-linen, etc.: it is usual- 
ly heated. Solid smoothing-ironR are called flat-irons ; 
hollow ones, heated with burning charcoal, a lamp, apiece 
of red-hot iron inserted, or the like, arc called by different 
names. See box-iron, sad-iron, and goose, 3. 

The smoothing-irons . . . hung before the Are, ready for 
Mary when she should want them. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Mary Barton, viii. 

smoothing-mill (smu'Tning-mil), n. In gem- 
and glass-cutting, a wheel made of sandstone, on 
which a continuous stream of water is allowed 
to flow during the cutting and beveling of glass, 
gems, and small glass ornaments, 
smoothing-plane (smb'Tning-plan), «. In carp., 
a small lino plane used for finishing. See 
plane-, 1. 

smoothing-stone (smb'Tiiing-ston), n. A sub- 
stitute for a smoothing-iron, made of steatite, 
with a plate and handle of metal. E. JI. Knight. 
smoothly (smoTH'li), adv. [< ME. smctliclichc; 

< smooth + -ly~.] In a smooth manner or form, 
in any sense of the word smooth. 

smoothness (smoTn'nes), n. [< ME. smethnes, 

< AS. smvthmp, < smethc , smooth: see smooth, 
«.] The state or character of being smooth, in 
any sense. 

The smoothness of your words nnd slllnhles running 
vpon feetc of sundrie cjunntitics. 

rutlcnham, Arte of Eng. Toesie, p. 65. 
I want smoothness 

To thank a man for pardoning of a crime 
I never knew. 

Jkau. and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, Iv. 2. 
Ileedlstlngui“hes not betwixt falre and double-dealing, 
and suspects all rmnothnesse for the dresso of knauerie. 

Dp. Earle, Micro-cosmographle, A Blunt Man. 
The torrent’s smoothness ere It dasli below. Campbell. 

smooth-paced (FmoTn'past), a. Having n 
smooth pace or movement; of a regular, easy 
flow. 

In emoot h-pac'd Verse, or holding Trose. 

Trior, Alma, lii. 

smooth-sayer (smoTn'sii'fcr), n. One who is 
smooth-tongued. [Rare.] 

I should mther, ten times over, dispense with tile flat- 
terers and the vniml/i-Hiper. than the crumbier?. 

C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 141. 

smooth-scaled (smoTH'skiild), a. Having flat, 
smooth, or ccarinato scales, as a reptile or a 
fish. 

smooth-shod (smbTii'sliod), a. Having shoes 
not specially provided with cogs, calks, or spikes 
to prevent slipping: chiefly noting animals: op- 
posed to rough-shod or sharp-shod. 
smoothsides (smOTH'sidz), ti. Tho sapphirine 
gurnard. Trigla hirundo. [Prov. Eng.] 
smooth-spoken (sraoTU'spo'kn), a. Speaking 
smoothly or pleasantly; plausible; insinuat- 
ing. 

smooth-tongued (smoTn'tungd), a. Using 
smooth words; smooth-spoken; plnusible. 

Your dancing-masters and barbers arc such finical, 
smooth-tongued, tattling fellows; and If you set ’em once 
a-talking theyll ne’er a-done, no more than when you set 
'em a-flddiing. 

Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, ill. 1. 
smooth-winged (sraoTH'wingd), a. In ornith., 
not rough-wjnged: specifically noting swallows 
which have not tho peculiar serration of the 
outer primary of such genera as Psalidoprocnc 
and Stclgidoptcryx. 

smore 1 (eraor), v. [Also smoor; <ME. smoren, 

< AS. smorian , smother, stifle, suffocate (= MD. 
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MLG-. sinoren , smother, stifle, stew, > Gr. schmo - . 
ren, stew, swelter); prob.< *smor (=MD.s»?o 0 r), 
a suffocating vapor: see smother , smolder.'] I, 
trans. To smother; suffocate. [Old Eng. and 
Scotch,] 

All Buld he smored wltli-outen dout, 

Warne tha hevens ay moved obout. 

Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 1. 7601. 

So bewrapped them and entangled them, kepyng doune 
by force the fetherbed and pillowes harde unto their 
mouthes, that within a while they smored and Btyfled 
them. Ilall, Richard III., f. 3. {Halliwcll.) 

Manic gentillman did with him byd, 

Wlios prais sould not be smored. 

Battle of Balrinnes (Child’s Ballads, VII. 226). 

Itt suld nocht be hid, nor obscurit; 

It suld nocht be throung down, nor srnurit. 

Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngis(E. E. T. S.), 1. 220. 

ii. intraus. To smother; he suffocated. 
[Scotch.] . 

By this time he was cross the ford, 
hare In the snaw the chapman smoofd. 

Burns, Tam o' Shanter. 

smore 2 (smor), v. t. A dialectal form of smear. 
JlaUiicell. [Prov. Eng.] 

smorendo (smo-ren'do). [It., ppr. of smorirc, 
die away, grow pale, < L. ex, out, + mori, die : 
see mori 1 . Cf. morendo.] Samo ns morendo. 
smorzando (smor-tziin'do). [< It. smorzando, 
ppr. of smorzarc, extinguish, put out, die out.] 
In music, samo as morendo. 
smott. An obsolete preterit of smite. 
smote (smot). Preterit of smite. 
smoterlicht, a. [ME., < smoteren (in comp, bi- 
smotcrcd, pp., smutted, dirtied) (cf. MD. smod- 
cren, D. smodderen, smut, soil: see smut ) + -lich, 
E. -lyl.] Smutty; dirty. 

And eek for Blie was somdel smoterlich, 

She was as digne as water In a dich. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 43. 

smother (smuTn'^r), n. [Early mod. E. also 
smoother; < ME. smother, a contr. of tlie earlier 
smorthcr , smorthur, a suffocating vapor; with 
formative -thcr, < AS. smorian, smother, stifle, 
suffocate: see smore 1 .] 1. That which smo- 
thers or appears to smother, in any sense, 
(a) Smoke, fog, thick dust, foul air, or the like. 

Thus must I from the smoke Into the smother; 

From tyrant duke unto a tyrant brother. 

Shak., As you Like it, 1. 2. 209. 

For hundreds of acres nothing is to hosccn hut smother 
nnd desolation, the whole circuit round looking like the 
cinders of a volcano. 

Gilbert White, Nat. Hist, of Sclbomc, vil. 

A couple of yachts, with the tacks of their mainsailB 
triced up, wero passing us in a smother of foam. 

II'. C. Bussell, Jack’s Courtship, xx. 
(V) Smoldering ; slow combustion, (c) Confusion ; excess 
with disorder : as, a perfect sm ot her of letters and papers. 
2. The state of being stifled; suppression. 

There is nothing makes a man suspect much, more than 
to know little; and thereforo men Bhould remedy sus- 
picion by procuring to know more, and not to keep their 
suspicions in smother. Bacon, Suspicion (od. 1887). 

smother (smuTn'dr), v. [Early mod. E. also 
smoother ; < ME. smothren, smorthcrcn, smor- 
thren , smeorthren , smorthcr , suffocating vapor: 
see smother, ii. In tho sense ‘daub or smear,’ 
regarded by some ns duo to ME. hismotcrcd, be- 
daubed: rco smoterlich.] I. trans. 1. To suffo- 
cate ; stifle ; obstruct, more or less completely, 
tho respiration of. 

The beholders of this tragic play, . . . 

Untimely smother'd in their dusky graves. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 4. 70. 

Some who had the holy fire, being surrounded nnd almost 
smothered by the crowd that pressed about them, were 
forced to brand the candles in the faces of the people in 
their own defence. 

Pococke, Description of tho East, II. i. 27. 
The helpless traveller . . . smothered in tho dusty whirl- 
wind dies. Addison, Cato, ii. 0. 

2. To extinguish or deaden, as fire, by cover- 
ing, overlaying, or otherwise excluding tho air: 
as, to smother n fire with ashes. — 3. Hence, fig- 
uratively and generally, to redneo to n low de- 
gree of vigor or activity; suppress or do away 
with; extinguish; stifle; cover up; conceal; 
hide: as, tho committee’s roport was smothered. 

Sextus Tarquinius, . . . smothering his passions for tho 
present, departed with the rest back to the camp. 

Shak., Lucrece, Arg. 

I am afraid, Son, there’s something I don’t sec yet, 
something that 's smother’d under all this Raillery. 

Steele, Conscious Lovers, 1. 2. 
4. In cookery, to cook in a close dish: as, beef- 
steak smothered with onions. — 5. To daub or 
smear. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] — Smothered 
mate. See mate *.— To smother up, to wrap up so ns to 
produce the appearance or sensation of being smothered. 

The sun, 

Wlio doth permit tho base contagious clouds 
To smother up 1i!b beauty. Shak., 3 Hen. IV., 1. 2. 223. 
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=Syn. 1, Smother, Choke, Strangle, Throttle, Stifle, Suffo- 
cate. To smother, In the stricter sense, is to put to death 
by preventing air from entering the nose or mouth. To 
choke is to imperil or destroy life by stoppage, external 
or internal, in the windpipe. To strangle, is to put to death 
by compression of the windpipe. Throttle is the same as 
strangle, except that it is often used for partial or at- 
tempted strangling, and that it suggests its derivation. 
Suffocate and stifle are essentially the same, except that 
stifle is the stronger : they mean to kill by impeding res- 
piration. 

II. intrans . 1. To be suffocated. — 2. To 
breathe with great difficulty by reason of 
smoke, dust, close covering or wrapping, or 
the like. — 3. Of a fire, to burn very slowly for 
want of air ; smolder. 

The smoky fume smortherting so was, 

The Abbay it toke, sore gan it enbras. 

Bom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3303. 
What fenny trash maintains the smoth’ring fires 
Of his desires l Quarles, Emblems, ii. 14. 

4. Figuratively, to perish, grow feeble, or de- 
cline, by suppression or concealment j be stifled; 
be suppressed or concealed. 

Which [zeal] may lie smothering for a time till it meets 
with suitable matter and a freer vent, and then it breaks 
out into a dreadfull flame. Slillingfleet, Sermons, II. vi. 

smotheration (smuTH-6r-a'slion), n. [< smother 
+ - ation .] 1. The act of smothering, or the 

state of being smothered; suffocation. — 2. A 
sailors’ dish of beef and pork smothered with 
potatoes. [New Eng. in both senses.] 
smother-fly (srauTH'er-fli), n. Any aphid. 

The people of this village were surprised by a shower of 
aphides, or smother-flies , which fell in these parts. 

Gilbert White, Nat. Hist, of Selborne, liii. 

smotheriness (smuTH'6r-i-nes), n. The state 
of being smothery. 

smotheringly (smuTH'6r-ing-li), adv. Suffo- 
catingly: so as to suppress, 
smother-kiln (smuTH'6r-kil), n. A kiln into 
which smoko is admitted for the purpose of 
blackening pottery in firing, 
smothery (snmTH'6r-i), a. [< smother + -y 1 .] 
Tending to smother; full of smoko, fog, dust, 
or the like; stifling: as, a smotlici'y atmosphere. 
What, dullard? we and you in smothery chafe, 

Babes, baldheads, stumbled thus far into Zin 
The Horrid, getting neither out nor in. 

Browning, Sordello, iii. 

smouch 1 (smoch or smouch), v. and n. [Avar, 
of smutch.] Same as smutch. 
smouch 2 (smouch), v. [Perhaps a dial. var. of 
smack 2 .] To kiss; buss. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng.] 

"What kissing nnd bussing, wliat smouching <fc slabber- 
ing one of another 1 Stubbes, Anat. of Abuses, i. 16. 

I hod rather than a bend of leather 
Sheo and I might smouch together. 

Jleywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, cd. Pearson, 1874, 1. 40). 

smouch 2 (smouch), n. [< smouch-, «.] A loud 
kiss; a smack; a buss. 

Come smack me; I long for a smouch. 

Promos and Cassandra , p. 47. (. Ualliwell .) 

smouch 3 (smouch), v. [Origin obscure.] Alow- 
crowned hat. UnlliwcU. [Prov. Eng.] 
smouch 4 (smouch), v. i. [Prob. ult. < AS. smc6- 
gan, creep, etc. : see smoch.'] To take unfair- 
ly; also, to tnko unfair advantage of; chouse; 
gougo. [Colioq., U. S.] 

The rest of it was gmouchcd from House’s Atlantic pa- 
per. New Princeton Itev., V. 49. 

Smouch 5 (smouch), n. [< D. “Smous, Smousjc, a 
Gorman Jew, so called because many of them 
being named Moses, they pronounce this name 
Mousycc, or according to the Dutch spelling, 
Mousje” (Sowol).] A Jew. [Cant.] 

I saw them roast some poor Smouches at Lisbon because 
they would not eat pork. 

Johnston, Chrysnl, i. 228. (Davies.) 
smouched (smocht or smouclit), a. [< smouch 1 
+ -cd 2 . Cf. smutch.] Blotted, stained, or dis- 
colored; grimed; dirty; smutched, 
smoulder, smoulderingness, etc. See smolder, 
etc. 

Smouse (smous), «. Same as Smouclfi. 

nn, ha, ha! Admirable 1 admirable! I honour tho 
Smouse 1 C. Machlin, Alan of the "World, ii. 1. 

smout (smout), v. i. [Origin obscure.] To per- 
form occasional work, when out of constant 
employment. Halliwcll. 

smout (smout), n. [(smout,)’.] A compositor 
wlio has occasional employment in various 
printing-offices. [Printers’ slang, Eng.] 
smuckle (smukT), v. t. An obsolete or dialec- 
tal form of smuggle 1 . 

smucklert, n. All obsoloto variant of smuggler. 

Sewcl. 

smudge 1 (smuj), v. t: prot. and pp. smudged, 
ppr. smudging. [Early mod. E. also smoodge; 
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< ME. smogen , soil; a var. of smutch.'] 1. To 
smear or stain with dirt or filth; blacken with 
smoke. [Prov. Eng.] 

Presuming no more wound belongs vnto ’t 
Than only to be smudg'd and grim’d with soot. 
Ilcywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Peat son, 1874, VI. 157). 

2f. To smoke or euro, as herring. 

In the craft of catching or taking It, and smudging It 
(the hen lag) (marchnnt- and chapman-able bb it should 
be), it sets a-worke thousands. 

Kashe, Lenten StufTe (Harl. 3tlsc., VI. 150). 

smudge 1 (smuj), w. [Also smutch: see smudge*, 
t>.] 1. A spot; stain; smear. 

Kveiy one, however, feels the magic of the shapely 
strokes and vague smudges, which . . . reveal not only 
an object, but an artist’s conception of it. 

Art Jour., March, 18 'S, p. 07. 
Sometimes a pago bearing a special smudge, or one show- 
ing an unusual amount of interlineation, seemed to re- 
quire particular treatment Harper's Mag., L XXX. 4 IS. 

2. The scrapings and cleanings of paint-pots, 
collected and used to cover the outer sides of 
roof-hoards as a bed for roofing-canvas. Cnr- 
linihJe) J s Diet, [Eng.] 

smudge 2 (srauj), v. t , ; pret. and pp. smudged , 
smudging, [Appnr. another use oismttdgo*, 
confused with smother.] 1. To stifle; smother. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 2. To make a smudgoin; fumi- 
gate with a smudge: as, to smudge a tent so as 
to drive away insects. [U. S.] 
smudge 2 (smjij), n. [See smudge 2 , t\] 1. A 

suffocating smoke. 

I will sncrifico the first stanza on jour critical altar, 
and let it consume either in llamo or smudge ns it choose, 
li”. Mason, To Gray. (Correspondence of Gray and 
(Mason, cxv.) 

2. A heap of combustibles partially ignited 
and emitting a denso smoke; especially, such 
a lire made in or near a house, tent, or tuo like, 
so as to raise a dense smoke to repol insects. 

I have had a smudge made in a chafing-dish at my bed- 
side. Mrs. Clavcrs (Mrs. C. 31. Klrklaml], I’orest Life. 

smudger (smiij'Gr), n. One who or that which 
smudges, in any sense. [Pare.] 

And the tnnn called the name of his wife Cliarali (smxidg- 
cr\ for she was the Stainer of life. 

II. Pratt, quoted in The Academy, Oct. 27, 1SSS, p. 2C9. 

smudgy 1 (smnj'i), a. + ->/!.] Stained 

or blackened with smudgo ; smeared : as, a 
smudgy shop. 

I do not suppose that the book Is at all rare, or In any 
wn> remarkable, save, perhaps, for its wretched woodcuts 
and its villainously smudgy letterpress 

y. and Q., 7th ser., X. 01. 
smudgy 2 (smuj'i), a. [< smudge" + -y*.] 1. 

Making a smudgo or dense smoke: as, a smudgy 
fire. 

For them (the artists of Magna Grrrcia] the most per- 
fect lamp was the one that was the most ornamental. If 
more light was needed, other smudgy Limps were added. 

Pop. Set Mo., XIII. 2C7. 
2. Stifling; close. [Prov. Eng.] 

ITot or close, c. g. the fire is so large that it makes the 
room feel quite hot and smudgy. The same peih.ins as 
smother) . Uatlxwell. 

smug 1 (smug), a. and n. [Early mod. E. also 
smoog; for *smuck, < MLG. LG. snwk = NFries. 
smok — G. schmucl ; = Dan. sntuk = Sw. dial. 
sm nek, smock (G. and Scand. forms recent and 
prob. < LG., but appnr. ult. of MUG. origin), 
neat, trim, spruce, elegant, fair; from tlio 
noun, MHG. gcsmuc, G. schmucl:, ornament, < 
MHG. smiickcn , G. schmiickcn — MLG. smucken , 
ornament, adorn, orig. dress, a secondary form 
of MHG. smiegen = AS. smedgan , creep into, 
hence put on (a garment) : see smock , n,] I. a. 

1. Smooth; sleek; neat; trim; spruce; fine; 
also, affectedly proper; unctuous; especially, 
affectedly nice in dress ; satisfied, with one’s 
own appearance ; hence, self-satisfied in any 
respect. 

A beggar, that was used to como so smug upon the 
mart. Shale., M. of V., iff 1 . 49. 

Oh, that smug old Woman ! there ’s no enduring her Af- 
fectation of Youth. Steele, Grief A-!a-3Iode, iii. 1 . 

Smttg Sjdney, too, thy bitter page shall seek. 

Byron, Dng. JJards and Scotch Reviewers. 
Stinking and savoury, smuo and gniff. 

Browning, Holy-Cross Day. 

2. Affectedly or conceitedly smart. 

That trim and smug saving. 

Annotations on Glanvillc (1G32), p. 184. (Latham.) 

II. w. On© who is affectedly proper and nice ; 
a self-satisfied person. [Slang.] 

Students . . who, almost continually at study, allow 

themselves notimefor icl.axation . . . are absent-minded, 
and seem often oUended at the trivialities of a joke, 
'they become labelled smugi,. and are avoided bj their 
class-mates. The Lancet, 1889, II. 471. 


smug 1 (smug), v. t. ; nret. and pp. smugged, ppr. 
smugging. [< smug*, a.] To make smug or 
spruce: often with up. 

Smug uj) your bectlc-brows, none look grimly. 

Middleton and Bowleg, Spanish Gypsy, iv. 1. 
No sooner doth a young man see his sweetheart coming 
but he smugs himself up. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 51b. 

smug 2 (smug), r. t . ; pret. and pp. smugged, ppr. 
smugging. [Prob. abbr. of smuggle, or from the 
same source.] 1. To confiscate summarily, ns 
boys used to confiscate tops, marbles, etc., when 
the gam© was played out of season. [Prov. Eng.] 
I shouldn’t mind his licking me ; I’d smug his money and 
get his halfpence or somethink. 

May hew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 5GS. 
2. To hush up. LSlnng.] 

She wanted a guaranteetlint t li e case should be smugged, 
or, In other words, compromised. 

Morning Chronicle, Oct. S, 1857. ( Encyc . Diet.) 

smug 3 f (smug), n. [Porhaps so called as being 
blackened with soot or smoko (see smudge*), or 
else as being “a noat, bandy fellow” (Halli- 
woll).] A smith. 

A smug or Vulcan’s forging trade, 

Rcsmoaked with sea-cole lire. 

• Iloulaml, Knave of Clubs (1011). QIalliwell.) 

I must now 

A golden handle make for my wife’s fnnn. 

Workc, my line Smungcs. Dckkcr, Londons Tcmpe. 

smug-boat (smug'bdt), n. A contraband boat 
on the coast of China; an opium-bont. 
smug-faced (smug'fiist), a. Having a smug or 
precis© face; prim-faced. 

I once procured for a rmug-faerd client of mine n good 
douse o* the chops, which put a couploof hundred pounds 
into his pocket. J. Bail lie. 

smuggle 1 (smug'l), r. ; pret. and pp. smuggled, 
ppr. smuggling. [Also formerly or dial, smucklc 
(< D.); = G. schmuggrln s= Sw. smuggln = Dan. 
smuglc, < LG. smuggchi = D. smokkclen , smug- 
gle (cf. D. rmuigen, eat secretly, ter snntig , 
secretly, in bugger-mugger, Dan* inning, ndv., 
seerctlj*, privately, smughandcl, contraband 
trade, smdgc, a narrow (secret) parage, Sw. 
smyg, a lurking-hole, Iccl. smuga, a hole to creep 
through, smugall, penetrating, smugligr, pene- 
trating): all from a strong verb found in Icel. 
smjugn (pret. s mo, mod. smnug, pi. smugit , pp. 
smog inn), creep, creep through a hole, put on a 
garment, = Norw. smjugn , creep (cf. Sw. smy- 
gn, sneak, smugglo), =*AS. smevgan , Siangan, 
creep, = MIIG. smiegen, G. schmicgen , cling to, 
bend, plv, get into : see smock, sm ug * .] I. trails. 

1. To import or export secretly, and contrary 
to law; import or export secretly without pay- 
ing the duties imposed by law; also, to intro- 
duce into trade or consumption in violation 
of excise laws; in Scotland, to manufacture 
(spirits, malt, etc.) illicit^*. 

Where, tippling punch, grave Cato's self you’ll see, 

And Amor Patrice v ending smuggled tea. Crabbe. 

2. To convoy, introduce, or handle clandestine- 
ly: as, to smuggle something out of the wav. 

II. in trans. To practise secret illegal expor- 
tation or importation of goods; export or im- 
port goods without payment of duties; also, to 
violate excise laws. Soe I., 1, and smuggling. 

Now there are plainly but two ways of checking this 
practice — either the temptation to smuggle must be di- 
minished by lowering the duties, or the difficulties in the 
way of smuggling must be Increased. Cyc. of Commerce. 

smuggle 2 (smug'l), v. I . ; pre(. and pp. smug- 
illrit, ppr. smmjijUiit). [Appar. another use of 
smuggle *.] To cmlillo or fondle. 

Oh, the little lips! and 'tis tho best-natured little dear. 
[Smuggles and kisses It.] 

Farquhar, Love and a Dottle, i. 1. 

smuggler (sinug'lcr), n. [Early mod. E. smug- 
ler; also sm tickler ; — G. sch muggier = Dan. sm u’g- 
Icr = Sw. smugglarc (cf. F. smuggler, < 15.), < LG. 
smuggclcr — D. smoklu laar; as smuggle* + -rr 1 .] 
1. One who smuggles; one who imports or ex- 
ports secretly and contrary to law either con- 
traband goods or dutiable goods without pay- 
ing the customs; also, in Scotland, an illicit 
distiller. — 2. A vessel emploj'od in smuggling 
goods. 

smuggling (smug'ling), n. The offense of car- 
rying, or causing to be enrriod, across the boun- 
dary of a nation or district, goods which nro 
dutiable, without either paying the duties or 
allowing the goods to be subjected to tlie reve- 
nue laws; or the liko canying of goods the tran- 
sit of which is prohibited. In a more general sense 
it is applied to the violation of legal restrictions on tran- 
sit, whether by revenue laws or blockades and tbo viola- 
tion of excise laws, by introducing Into trade or consump- 
tion .prohibited articles, or articles evading taxation. In 
either use it implies clandestine evasion of law. 


smugly (smtig'li), adv. In a smug manner; 
neatly; sprucely. 

A Sunday face. 

Too smugly proper for a world of sin. 

Lowell, J’itz Adam's Story. 

smugness (smug'ncs). n. The state or charac- 
ter of being smug; neatness; spruecncss; self- 
satisfaction; conceited smartness. 

She looks like nn old Coach new painted, affecting an 
unseemly Smugness whilst she is ready to drop In pieces. 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, ii. 1. 

smuly (smu'li), a. [Perhaps for *smoohf. a 
contracted form of * smoothly, adj.] Looking 
smoothly demure. Ualliiccll . [Prov. Erg.] 
smur (smur), n. [Also smurr; prob. a confr. of 
smother; or < smnor, smorc, stifle: see swore* J] 
Fino rain. [Scotch.] 

Ourliopes for fino weather w ere for the moment dabbed; 
a smurr came over, and the thin veil of the shower toned 
down the colors of the red houses. 

II'. Black, House-boat, vL 
smur (smur), r. i. ; pret. and pp. smurred, ppr. 
smurring. [Also smurr; < smur, «.] To rain 
slightly; dnzzle. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 
smurcht, v. An obsolete spelling of smirch. 
smurry (smur'i), a. [< smur + -j/ 1 .] Having 
smur; characterized by smur. [Scotch.] 

The cold huea of green through which w e had been fail- 
ing on this smurry afternoon. II’. Black, IIou«e-boat, x. 
smut (smut), 11 . [Prob. a vnv. of am it*, < AS. 
smifta, a spot, stain, smut, = D. smet, a blot, 
stain. The variation is appar. duo to the in- 
fluence of the related words, ME. hi^moUrcd, 
smeared, etc., and to the words cited under 
smutch, smudge*: see smudge*.] 1. A spot 
made with soot, coal, or the like; al«o, the foul- 
ing matter itself. 

With white apron and cap she ventured into the draw- 
Ing-room, and was straightway saluted by a jojous dance 
of those monads called vulgarly smuts. 

Ilvtwer, Caxtons, xiv. 2. 

2. Obscene or filthy language. 

He does not stand upon decency in conversation, hut 
will talk smut, though a pi lost and his mother be in the 
room. Addimn, The Lover, No. 29. 

3. A fungous dKoace of plants, affecting espe- 

cially the cereal plants, to many of which it is 
exceedingly destructive, it i ? i, v fungi of 

the family thdla-rinc.r. Time are In the \ tiffed Mates 
two well-defined kind* of Mnut In cereal®: (ti) tin* Were* 

produced bj C-dtlaon tegeti/m, in which the hind is 
mo«tl) i hinged to a bl ick ilu*t; (M th* rtinkina emut 
(called hunt in P.iiglmd), width show* onlj when the 
kernel 1® broken on* n the n«ual content* being found to 
l»e replaced by a black unctuoii* jtmribr The stinking 
mint is crimed b> two^m-mof fungus which differ only 
in microscopic characters — TdU tii tritiei, with rough 
fpoicp, and T./o ten*, w ilh ‘rnooth *pon *. It i* the most 
destructive di -cnee of wheat known, not infriqumtlj caus- 
ing thelo«f of half of tin* crop or moic. It oceurs to some 
extent throuirlMmt nil the whent-grow jtia region®, but is 
especially common in Indiana, Iowa, ami adjacent State?, 
as welt a* in i alifoml.i nn 1 Lurope. The di«ea®e does not 
spread from plant to ptant or from ibid to tlcld, but the 
infection tak*x pi <ce at the time the F*i'd sprout*. No 
reined j can be npplbd nftir the grain is s<iwn, but the 
di«ea«t can be prevented b> fowingeIc.au seed in clean foil 
and coveting will Mnutty •ecd can be purified by wet- 
ting thorough!) with a solution of blue vitiiol, u*ing one 
pound or more to a gallon of w ntcr. Dhek smut may be 
similarly treated. M audit i* the smut of Indian corn ; 

(f. dr^rvrn of S. tnria <ilauea; I', uneditm, of many fpc- 
cies of Carer, etc. See VAUago, Tillelia, maize smut, bunt *, 
hunt ear, l/urnt-ear , brand, 0. 

4. Earthy, wort hle.vs coal, such sis i«; often found 
at the outcrop of a seam. In Pennsylvania also 
called black-dirt, blossom, and crop. 

Bmufc (smut), r. ; pret. and pp. smutted, ppr. 
smutting. [< smut, a.] I. trail*. 1. To stain 
or mark with smut; blacken with coal, soot, or 
other dirty substance. 

Tis the opinion of time poor IVoplc tint, if they can 
.but have the happlnt®- to bo buried in a shroud nnutted 
with this relc«tiai Mre, it will certainly fi cure them from 
the Flaniesof llell. Mattndrcll, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p 97. 

2. To affect with the disease called smut; 
mildew. 

31ildevv folleth upon corn, and smultcth it. Bacon. 

3. Figuratively, to tarnish; defile; make im- 
pure; blacken. 

lie is far from being smutted with the soil of atheism. 

Hr. II. More. 

4. To make obscene. 

Here one gay shew nml costly habit tries . . . 
Another smuts his scene. 

Steele, Conscious Lovers, Prol. 

. ii- intrans. 1. To gather smut; be converted 
into smut. 

White red-eared wheat . . . seldom muff. 

Marti mcr, n usba n d ry. 

2. To give off smut; crock, 
smut-ball (smut'bal), n. 1. A fungus of tho 
genus Til let in. — 2. A fungus of the genus I.yco- 
perdon; a puffball. 



smutch 

smutch (smuch), v. t. [Also dial, smouch, smooch 
(also smudge, q.v.); < Sw. smutsa = Dan . smudse 
= G. schmutzen , soil, sully, = D. smotsen, soil, 
revile, insult, = MHG. smotsen, schmutscn, soil; 
cf. Sw. smuts = Dan. smuds = MHG. smuz, G. 
sch muts, dirt, filth; connected with smit 1 , smite, 
smut.] To blacken with smoke, soot, or the 
like; smudge. 

What, hast smutch'd tliy nose? Shah., W. T., i. 2. 121. 
Have you mark’d but the fall of the snow, 

Before the soil hath smutch'd it? 

B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, ii. 2. 
smutch (smuch), n. [Also dial, smouch, smooch 
(also smudge, q. v.): see smutch, t>.] A hlack 
spot: a black stain; a smudge. 

That my mantle take no smutch 
From thy coarser garments touch. 

Fletcher, Poems, p. 101. (Halliicell.) 
A broad gray smouch on each side. 

IT*. II. Vail , In Scainmon’s Marine Mammals, p. 203. 

smutchint (smuch'in), ». [Prob. a var. o£ 
' smitchin (found also as smidgen), < switch 1 , 
dust, etc.: sco switch 1 , smidgen .] Snuff. 

The Spanish and Irish take it most in Powder, or Smutch- 
itr, and it mightily refreshes the Brain, and I believe there 
is as much taken this way in Ireland as there is In 
Pipes in England. Jimcell, Letters, Hi. 7. 

smutchy (smuch'i), tr. [< smutch + -yl.] Mark- 
ed. or appearing as if marked, with a smutch or 
smutches. 

The illustrations . . . have that heavy and smutch;/ e f- 
feet in the closely shaded parts which is a constant de- 
fect in mechanical engraving. The Nation, Dec. 20, lbS3. 

smut-fungus (smut'fuug'gus), n. See fungus, 
smut-hall, nud smut, 3. 

smuth (smuth), w. [Cf. smut.'] A minors’ name 
for waste, poor, or snmll coal. Seo smut, 4. 
smut-machine (sinut'ma-shen*), n. A smut- 
mill. 

smut-mill (sraut'mil), n, In milling , a machine 
for removing smut from wheat, it consisted ori- 
ginally of n cylindrical screen in which was a revolving 
brush that swept off the smut and forced It through the 
screen. Improved forms now consist of shaking tables 
and screen*, revolving screens, perforated cylinders and 
the like, combined with an air-blast ; and machines of this 
type, besides removing the smut, point and clean the 
grain. Compare sejKirator , 2 (a). 

Smutsia (smut/ si -Ii), n. [NL. (J. E. Gray): 
named from Smuts, a Dutch naturalist.] A 
genus of pangolins or scaly ant-eaters, of tho 
family Mtmiditii r, containing the East African 
S. tcmmincki, about three foot long, with com- 
paratively short broad obtuse tail, short broad 
scales, and feet scaly to tho toes, 
smuttied (smut'id), ‘a. [< smutty + -«?2.] I n 
hot., made smutty; covered with or bearing 
smut. 

smuttily (smut'i-li), tide. In a smutty manner. 
( a ) Blackly ; smoklly ; foully. (b) With obscene language, 
smuttiness (smut'i-nes), u. Tho state or prop- 
erty of being smutty, (a) Tlic Btate or property of 
being soiled or smutted ; dirt from smoke, Boot, coal, or 
smut (f/) Obscenencss of language. 

smutty (smut'i), a. [< smut + -j/ 1 . Cf. D. 
smoddig, smodsig = G. schmuizig = Sw. smuisig 
= Dan. sm udsig , smutty.] 1 . Soiled with smut, 
coal, soot, or tho like.* 

I pray leave tbc«m/f/y Air of London, and coinc hither 
to breathe sweeter. IIoiccll, Letters, I. Iv. 5. 

The "Still/* or Distill ery, was a smutty, clouted, suspi- 
cious-looking building, down In n hollow by Mill Brook. 

S. Judd, idargarct, i. lb. 

2, Affected with smut or mildew. 

Smutty com will sell dearer at one time than the clean 
at another. Isxke. 

3. Obscene; immodest; impure: as, smutlylan- 
guage. 

Let the grave sneer, sarcastic speak thee shrewd, 

The smutty Joke ridiculously lewd. Smollett, Advice. 
Smutty coot, the black scoter, Qldemia amcrieana. Sec 
cut under Utdemia. [Salem, Massachusetts.] 

smutty-nosed (smut'i-nozd), a . In ornith., 
having black or blackish nostrils. The term Is ap- 
plled speciflcally to (a) the black-tailed shearwater, PuJJl- 
nuxdnereux or Prio finus melanurus, which has black nasal 
tubes on a yellow bill; and (b) a dark-colored variety of 
the Canada Jay found in Alaska, Pcrisorcus canadensis 
fumifroux, having brownish nasal plumules. 

Smyrniot, Smyrniote (smfcr'ni-ot, -6t), n. and 
a. [< NGr. Itfivpvturrjc, < Gr. 2 uvpva, h/iiipvjj, L. 
Smyrna , Smyrna (see def.).] X, n. A native or 
an inhabitant of Smyrna, a city in Asia Minor. 

II, a. Of or pertaining to Smyrna. 
Smyrnium (smGr'ni-um), n. [NL M < L. smyr- 
nion, smyrnium , < Gr. auvpvtov , a plant having 
seeds smelling like myrrli, < opvpva, Ionic apbpvrj, 
var. of ybppa, myrrh.] A genus of umbellifer- 
ous plants of the tribe Amminac , type of tho 
subtribe Smyrnicic. It is characterized by polyga- 
mous flowers, seldom with any bracts or bractlets, and by 
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fruit with a two-cleft carpophore, numerous oil-tubes, in- 
conspicuous or slightly prominent ridges without corky 
thickening, and ovoid or roundish seeds with the face 
deeply and broadly excavated. The 6 or 7 former spe- 
cies are all now included in one, S. Olusatrum, a native 
of Europe, northern Africa, and western Asia, extending 
along the shores northward to the English Channel. It 
Is a smooth erect biennial, with dissected radical leaves, 
commonly sessile broad and undivided or three-parted 
stem-leaves, and yellow flowers borne in many-rayed com- 
pound umbels. See alexanders, horse -parsley, and black 
pot-herb (under pot-herb). 

smytef, v . An obsolete spelling of smite. 
smyterie, smytrie (smlt'ri), n. [Sc., more prop. 
n smitcry, < smite, smyte , a bit, particle : seo smit 1 , 
smitch !.] A numerous collection of small in- 
dividuals. 

A smytrie o’ wee duddie weans. Bums, The Twa Dogs, 
smythf, n. An obsolete spelling of smith. 

Sn. In chcm., the symbol for tin (Satin stannum). 
snabble(snabT), v . ; pret. andpp .snahhled, ppr. 
snahhling. [Var. of *snapplc, freq. of snqp.] I. 
tratis. To rifio ; plunder; kill. Halliicell. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

II. intrans. 1. To eat greedily. Halliicell. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 2. To shovel with the bill, as 
a water-fowl seeking for food. 

You see, sir, I was a cruising down the flats about buii- 
up, the tide Jist at the nip, as it is now ; I see a whole pile 
of shovelcr ducks snabbling in the mud, and busy ns dog- 
fish in herring-time. Fisheries r f U. S. , V. ii. G12. 

snabby (snab'i), n.; pi. snahhics (-iz). [Perhaps 
ult. connected with MD. snahhc, snebbe , bill, 
beak: see snajjlc and neb.’] The chaffinch, 
Fringilla coclcbs. [Scotch.] 
snack (snak), v. [< ME. snakken (also assibi- 
lated snacchcn, snccchcn, > E. snatch), snatch, = 
MD. snackcn, snatch, snap, also as D. snakken, 
gasp, sob, desire, long for; prob. the same as 
MD. snackcn , chatter, cackle, bark, MLG. LG. 
snackcn = G. dial, schnakkcn, chatter ; prob. ult., 
like snap, imitative of quick motion. Hence 
snatch.'] I. trans. 1. To snatch. Halliicell. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng.] — 2. To bite. Levins. 
— 3. To go snacks in; slmro. 

He and his comrades coming to an inn to snack their 
booty. 

Smith, Lives of Highwaymen (1719), I. 85. ( Encyc . Viet.) 

n. intrans. To go snackR or shares; share. 

Who is that that is to lie bubbled? Faith, let mo mack; 
I han’t met with a bubble since Christmas. 

Wycherley, Country Wife, iil. 2. 

snack (snak), n. [< snack, v. Cf. snatch.] I. 
A snatch or snap, as of n dog’s jaws. — -2. A 
kite, as of a dog. Levins. — 3. A portion of 
food that can be oaton hastily; n slight, hasty 
ropast; ahite; n luncheon. 

And so, ns tho clotti is laid in the little parlour above 
stairs, nnd It Is past three o’clock, for I have been wafting 
this hour for you, and I have had n mack myself. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxxviii. 

4. A portion or sliaro of food or of other things : 
used especially in thophrnso to go snacks — that 
is, to shnro; divide and distribute in shares. 

If the master gets the better on ’t, they come infortheir 
mack. Sir It. L'Ertrangc. 

And Inst he whispers, "Do ; and we go macks.’’ 

Pope, rrol. to Satires, ]. 00. 
snackett (snak'ot), tt. Sumo as sncckct. 
snacot (snak'ot), n. [Origin obscure.] A syn- 
.gnatliid, pipe-fish, or sca-needlo, as Syngnatlius 
acus or S. pcckianus. Seo cuts \mAor pipe-fish. 
snaffle (snaf'l), n. [Appar. < D. snavcl, MD. 
snabcl, snavcl, tho noso or snout of a boast or a 
fish (OFries. snavcl, mouth); dim. of MD. snahhc, 
snebbe, MLG. snahhc, tho hill or ueb of a bird: 
soo neb.] A bridlo consisting of a slender bit- 
moutli with n singlo rein and without a curb ; 
a snaffle-bit. 

YourMonklsb prob ibitlonn, and expurgntorious indexes, 
your gags and snajjlcs. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Bemonst. 

snaffle (snaf'l), v . ; pret. and pp. snaffled, ppr. 
snajjling. [< snaffle, «.] I. trans. 1. To bridle; 
bold or manage with a bridlo. 

For hitherto tile writers wille wits, 

Which liauc engrossed princes clilcfc affaires, 

Hnuo been like horses snaffled with the hits 
Of fancie, feare, or doubts. Mir. for Mags., p. 395. 

2. To clutch or seize by the snaffle Snaffling 

lay, the "lay ” or special occupation of a thief who stops 
horsemen by clutching the horse’s snaffle. 

I thought by your look you had been a clevor fellow, 
and upon the snaffling lay at least; but ... I find you 
are some sneaking budgo rascal. Fielding, Amelia, £ 8. 

ii. intrans. To speak q p. 

through tlio noso. Haiti- \ \l 

well. [Prov. Eng.] 

snaffle-bit (snaf'l-hit),n. (f C l S: O J 
A plain Blonder jointed ^=*7 
hit for a horse. jj snadie bit. Vi 


snaggle-toothed 

In hir right lmnd (which to and fro did shake) 

She bare a skourge, with many a knottie string, 

And in hir left a mantle Bit or brake, 

Bebost with gold, and many a gingling ring. 
Gascoigne , Fllilomene (Steele Glas, etc., cd. Arber), p. 90. 

snag 1 (snag), n. [Prob. < Norw. snag, snage, 
projecting point, a point of land, =,Ieel. snagi, 
a peg. Cf. snag 2 , a.] 1 . A sharp protuberance ; 
a projecting point; a jag. 

A staife, all full of litlo snags. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xi. 23. 

Specifically — 2. A short projecting stump, 
stub, or branch ; the stubby base of a broken 
or cut-off branch or twig; a jagged branch 
separate from tlio tree. 

Snag is no new word, though perhaps the Western ap- 

E licntion of it is so; but I find in Gill the proverb "A 
ird in the bag is worth two on the snag.” 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int. 

3. A tree, or part of a tree, lying in the water 
with its branches at or near the surface, so as 
to be dangerous to navigation. 

Unfortunately for the navigation of the Mississippi, 
some of the largest [trees], after being castdown from the 
position in which they grew, get their roots entangled 
with the bottom of the river. . . . These fixtures, called 
snags or planters, are extremely dangerous to the steam- 
vessels proceeding up the stream. 

Capt. B. Hall, Travels in North America, II. 302. 

Hence — 4. A bidden danger or obstacle; an 
unsuspected source or occasion of error or mis- 
take; a stumbling-block. — 5. A snag-tooth. 

In China none hold Women sweet 
Except their Snaggs are hlack as Jett. 

Prior, Alma, ii. 

6. The fang or root of a tooth. — 7. A branch 
or tine on tho antler of a deer ; a point. See cut 
under antler. 

The antler . . . often . . . sends oil one or more branches 
called "tynes” or "snags.” 

ir. II. Flower, Encyc. Brit., XV. 431. 

8. pi. Tho fruit of the sna"-bush. 
snag 1 (snag), v. t. [< snag 1 , «.] 1. To catch 

or run upon a snag: as, to snag a fish-hook; to 
snag a steamboat. [U. S.] — 2. Figuratively, 
to entangle ; embarrass ; bring to a standstill. 
[U. S.] 

Stagnant times have been when a great mind, anchored 
In error, might snag the slow-moving current of society. 

TT. Phillips, Speeches, etc., p. 38. 

3. To fill with snags ; act as a snag to. [Rare.] 
— 4. To clear of snags. [U. S. and Australia.] 
Both of these parties, composed of about fifty men. are 
engaged in snagging the waterways, whicli will be dredged 
out to form tho canal. New York Times, July 21, 1889. 

snag 2 (snag), v. t. ; pret. and pp. snagged, ppr. 
snagging. [Prob. < Gael, snagair , carvo, whit- 
tle, snaigh, snaidh , hew, cut down; Ir. snaigh, 
a hewing, cutting; cf. also Gael, snag, a knock; 
Ir. snag, a woodpecker. Cf. snag 1 .] To trim 
by lopping branches; cut tho branches, knots, 
or protuberances from, as the stem of a tree. 

You are ono of his "lively stones”; he content there- 
fore to be hewn and snagged at, that you might be made 
tlio more meet to be joined to your fellows, which sulfer 
with yon Satan’s snatches. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Tarker Soc., 1853), IT. 112. 

snag 3 (snag), «. [< ME. snegge = MLG. snigge, 
LG. snigge, sme/ie = OHG. sneggo, snccco, MHG. 
snegge, sncckc, G. schncckc = Sw. sndeka = Dan. 
snekke, a snail ; from the same root as AS. snaca, 
a snnko : seo snail, snake.] A snail. [Eng.] 
snag-boat (snag'bot), ?!. A steamboat fitted 
with an apparatus for removing snags or other 
obstacles to navigation from river-beds. Sim- 
monds. [U. S.] 

snag-busk (snag'bush), n. Tho blackthorn or 
sloe, I'ntnus spinosa : so called from its snaggy 
branches. Seo cut under sloe. 
snag-chamber (snag'cluim < 'b6r), n. A water- 
tight compartmont made in the bow of a steam- 
er plying in snaggy waters, as a safeguard in 
case a snag is struck. Capt. if. Hall, Travels 
in North Amorica, II. 302. 
snagged (snag'ed), a. [< snag 1 + -«R] Full, 
of snags or knots; snaggy; knotty. 

Belabouring one another with snagged sticks. 

Dr. II. More. (Imp. Diet.) 

snagger (snag'Or), n. Tho tool with which 
snagging is done : a hill-hook without the usual 
edge on the back. Halliwcll. 
snaggle (snng'l), v. t. and i. ; prot. and pp. snag- 
glcd, ppr. snuggling. [Freq. of snag 2 ; perhaps 
in tins sonso partly duo to imp 1 .] To nibble, 
snaggle-tooth (snng'l-tiitli), n. A tooth grow- 
ing out irregularly from tho others. Halliwcll. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

snaggle-toothed (snng'l-totht), a. Having a 
snagglo-tooth or snaggle-teeth. 
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snaggy (snag'i), a. [< snagl + -i/ 1 .] 1. Full 
of snags, (a) Knotty; having Jags or sharp protuber- 
ances ; lull of short stumps or sharp points ; abounding 
with knots : as, a snaggy tree ; a snaggy stick. 

His stalking steps are stayde 
Upon a snaggy oke. Spenser, F. Q., I. vii. 10. 

( b ) Abounding in fallen trees which send up strong stubby 
branches from the bottom of the water so as to make navi- 
gation unsafe. 

We passed into snaggy lakes at last. 

J. K. Ilosmcr, Color-Guard, xii. 

2. Being or resembling a snag; snag-like. 

Just where the waves curl beyond such a point you may 

discern a multitude of blackened snaggy shapes protrud- 
ing above the water. Harper's Mag.,* LXXVI. 735. 

3. Ill-tempered. [Prov. Eng.] 

An’ I wur down i’ tha moutli, couldn’t do naw work an’ all. 
Nasty an* snaggy, an’ shaaky, an’ pooncli’d my 'and \vf the 
bawl. Tennyson , Northern Cobbler, xiv. 

snag-tooth (snag'tiith), n. A long, ugly, irreg- 
ular tooth ; a broken-down tooth ; a snaggle- 
tooth. 

How tliy snag-teeth stand orderly, 

Jake stakes which strut by the water side. 

Cotgrave , Wits Interpreter (1071), p. 253. (Narcs.) 

Projecting canines or snag teeth are so common in low 
faces as to be universally remarked, and would be oftener 
seen did not dentists interfcro and remove them. 

Amcr. Anthrop., III. 310. 

snail (sniil), n. [Early mod. E. also snayle ; dial. 
suite; < ME. snailc , snayle , suite, sni/lc, snclc , < 
AS . *sn icgel, sn icgl, sn egel, s n egl = M LG . sn cil, L G . 
snagcl = MHG. sncgcl , sncggcl, snug gel, G. dial. 
schncgcl = Icel. snigill = Dan. sncgl = Sw. sni- 
gcl , a snail, lit. 1 a small creeping" thing , 9 a lit- 
tle reptile, dim. of a simpler form represented 
by snog 3 , from the samo root as AS. snoca, a 
snake: see snag 3 , snalcc.'] 1. One of many 
small gastropods. 

Tnk the rede snyle that crepis houselcs and sethe it in 
water, and gedir the fatt that comes of thame. 

J IS. Line. Jilcd., f. 284. (Halliiccll.) 

Specifically — (a) A member of the family Ilclicidic in a 
broad sense; a terrestrial air-breathing inollusk witli 
stalks on which the eyes are situated, and with a spiral or 
helicoid shell which 
lias no lid or oper- 
culum, as the com- 
mon garden-snail, 
Helix hortensis, or 
edible snail, II. po- 
matia. There are 
many hundred spe- 
cies, of numerous 
genera and several 
subfamilies. In the 
phrases below arc 
noted some of the 
common British 
species which have 
vernacular names. 
See Ilelicidtr , and 
cuts under Gastero- 
poda and Pulmo- 
nala. (6) A mollusk 
like the above, but 
shell-less or nearly 
bo; a slug, (c) An 
aquatic pulmonatc gastropod with an operculate spiral 
shell, living In fresh water; a pond-snail or river-snail ; a 
limncid. See Limn/ridtc. (d) A littoral or marine, not 
pulmonatc, gastropod with a spiral shell like a snail's ; a 
Bea-snail, as a periwinkle or any member of the Littorinidre ; 
a salt-water snail. 

Hence — 2. A slow, lazy, stupid person. 

Thou drone, thou snail, thou slug, thou sot! 

Sftak., C. of E., ii. 2. 100. 

3f. A tortoise. 

There ben also in that Contree a kynde of Snaylcs, that 
ben so grete that many persones may loggen hem in here 
Schclles, as men wolde done in a litylle Hous. 

Mandevillc, Travels, p. 193. 

4f. Mi lit., a protective shed, usually called tor- 
toise or testmto . — 5. A spiral piece of machin- 
ery somewhat resembling a snail; specifically, 
the piece of motal forming part of the striking 
work of a clock. See cut under snail-whccl . — 
6. Inanat., the cochlea of the ear. — 7. pi. Same 
as snail-clovcr .— Aquatic snails, pulmonatc gastro- 
pods of the old group Limnophila . — Bristly snail, Helix 
hispida and its varieties, abounding in waste places in the 
British Isles. — Brown snail. («) The garden or girdled 
snail, (b) Helix fusca, a delicate species peculiar to the 
British Isles, found in bushy places.— Carnivorous 
snails, the Testacellid/c.— Common snail, Helix aspersa. 
It is edible, and in some places annual snail-feasts nre 
held to eat it; it is also gathered in large quantities and 
sold as a remedy for diseases of the chest, being prepared 
by boiling in milk. [Eng.] — Edible snail, Helix pomatia, 
the Roman snail. Sec cut above. — Fresh-water snails, 
the JAmntridtc. — Garden-Snail, the brown or girdled 
snail, Helix ncmoralis (including the varieties described 
as R. hortensis and //. hyhridus), common in England.— 
Gibbs’s snail, Helix carthusiana, found in Kent and Sur- 
rey, England ; discovered by Mr. Gibbs in 1814. — Girdled 
snail, the garden-snail.— Gulfweed-snalls, the Litiopi- 
d/B .— Heath snaiL See heath-snail .— Kentish snail, 
Helix cantiana.— Large-shelled snail, the edible Ro- 



man snail. — Marine snails, pulmonate gastropods of the 
old group Thalassophila.— Ocean snails, the violet-snails 
or lanthinidfe. — Open snail, Helix (Zonitcs) umbilicata, 
abundant in rockyplaces in England.— Periwinkle-snail, 
a pulmonate gastropod of the family Amphibolidtc , resem- 
bling a periwinkle. See cut underAmpAi&ofa.— Pheasant- 
snafl, a pheasant-shell. — Pvgmy snail, Punctum minu- 
tum, a minute species found in England in wet places. — 
Roman snail, the edible snail.— Salt-water snail, one 
of numerous marine gastropods whose shells are shaped 
like those of snails, as species of Natica (or Lunatia), or Ne- 
verita, or Littorina, etc.; a sea-snail.— Shell-less snail. 
Same as slug-, 1. — Silky snail, Helix sericea, common 
on wet mossy rocks, especially in the west and south of 
England.— Snail’s gallop, a snail’s pace; very slow or 
almost imperceptible movement. 

I see what haste you make; you are never the for- 
warder, you go a snail's gallop. 

Bailey , tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. G8. 
Snail’s pace, a very slow pace.— Snakeskin-snail, a 
tropical American snail of the genus Solariopsis. — Tooth- 
ed snails, those Hclicidtc whoso aperture has a tooth or 
teeth, as of the genus Tridopsis. — White snail, (a) Va- 
lonia pulchella, of which a ribbed variety has been de- 
scribed ns V. costata. [Eng.] (&) A snail-bore : an oyster- 
men’s name for various shells injurious to the beds, as the 
drills or borers, particularly of the genera Urosalpinx and 
Natica. See snail-bore. — Zoned snail, Helix virgata , pro- 
digiously numerous in many of the chalk and limestone 
districts of England. (See also apple-snail, ear-snail, glass- 
snail, pond-snail, river-snail, sea -snail, shrub-snail, stone- 
snail, violet-snail.) 

snail (snal), v. [Early mod. E. also snayle; = 
Dan. sncglc; from the noun.] I. intrans. To 
move slowly or lazily, like a snail. [Rare.] 
This sayd, sheo trots on snayling, lyk a tooth-Bhaken old 
hngge. Stanihurst, ^Eneid, iv. CS9. 

II. trans. To give the form of a snail-shell 
to; make spirally winding. [Rare.] 

God plnc’ttlie Enrs (where they might best nttend) 

As in two Turrets, on the buildings top, 

Snailing their hollow entries so n-sloap 

That, while the voyco about those windings wanders, 

The sound might lengthen in thoso bow’d Meanders. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. G. 

snail-bore (snul'bor), n. A gastropod, as a 
vlielk, etc., which hores oysters or injures oys- 
ter-beds; a borer; a drill. They are of numer- 
ous different genera. Urosalpinx cincrca is 
probably the most destructive. [Local, U. S.] 

snail-borer (snul'bor'fcr), n. A snail-boro. 

snail-clover (snal'klo'vfcr), n. A species of 
medic, Atcdicago scutcllata, so called from its 
spirally coiled pods. The name Is also applied to tho 
luccrn, .V. eativa, and sometimes extended to the whole 
genus. Also snails, snail-plant, anil mail-trefoil. 

snailery (snal'tr-i), n. ; pi. snailcrics (-iz). [< 
snail + -erg.) A placo wliero ediblo snails nro 
kept, reared, and fattened to be used for food. 

The numerous continental snailcrics where the applc- 
anatl Is cultivated for homo consumption or for the mar- 
ket. St. James's Gazelle, May 23, 1SS0. ( Encyc . Diet.) 

snail-fish (snal'fish), n. A fisli of tho genus 
Liparis: so called from thoir soft unctuous 
feci, and their habit of adhering to rocks by 
means of a ventral sucker. Several species which 




Snail-fish (Lt/nris hurata). 

(Lower figure shows ihe sucker between the pectoral fins.) 


’snailst (snalz), interj. An old minced oath, an 
abbreviation of his (Christ’s) nails (with which 
he was nailed to the cross). 

’ Snails , I’m almost starved with love. 

Beau, and FI., IVit at Several Weapons, v. 1. 

snail-shell (snal'shel), n. A shell secreted by 
any snail or terrestrial pulmoniferous gastro- 
pod. 

snail-slow (snal'slS), a. As slow as a snail; 
extremely slow. Shah., M. of V., ii. 5. 47. 

snail-trefoil (snal , tre"foil), it. Same as snail- 
clover. 

snail-water (snal'wa/ter), n. An old remedy. 
See the second quotation. 

And to learn the top of your skill in Syrrup, Sweetmeats, 
Aqua mirabilis, and Snayl uatcr. Shadicell, The Scowrers. 

Snail-water . . . was a drink made by infusing in water 
the calcined and pulverized shells of snails. 

AT. and Q., 7tli ser., II. 234. 

snail-wheel (snal'kwel), n. In horol., a wheel 
having its edge cut into twelve ir- 
rogular steps arranged spirally in 
such a manner that their positions 
determine tho number of strokes 
which the hammer makes on tho 
hell ; a snail. Tho snail is placed 
on tho arbor of tho twelve-hour wheel. 

Knight. 

snaily (sna'li), n. [< snail + -yd.] Resembling 
a snail or its motion ; snail-like. 

O how I do ban 

Him that these dials against walls began, 

Whose snaily motion of the moving hand, 
Although it go, yet seem to me to stand. 

Drayton, Of His Lady’s Not Coming to London. 

snake (snak), n. [< ME. snahe, < AS. snaca (per- 
haps orig. snaca ) (L. Scorpio ) = Icel. sndlcr, snokr 
= Sw. snoh = Dan. siior/ = MD. MLG. snake, 
a snako; lit. ‘croeper,’ derived, like -the relat- 
ed snag 3 and snail, from tho verb seen in AS. 
silicon (pret. * sndc , pp. * silicon), creep, crawl: 
see sneak. Cf. Skt. iidga, a serpent. Cf. reptile 
and serpent, also from verbs meaning ‘creep.’] 

1. A serpent; an ophidian; any member of the 
order Ophidia. See serpent and Ophidia. 

So, roll’ll up in Ills den, tho swelling snake 
Beholds the traveller approach the brake. 

Pope, Iliad, xxii. 130. 

2. Specifically, tho common British serpent 
Coluber or Tropi- 
donotus natrix, or 
Katrix torquata, 
a harmless ophid- 
ian of the family 
Cohibridx: dis- 
tinguished from 
the adder or viper, n poisonous serpent of the 
samo country. This snake is widely distributed in Eu- 
rope, mul attains a length of 3 feet or more. It is now 
Fometimcs specified ns the common or ringed snake, in 
distinction from the smooth snake ( Coronella hevis). 

3. A lizard with rudimentary limbs or none, 
mistnkon for a true snako: as, tho Aberdeen 
snake (tlio blindworm or slow-worm); a glass- 
snakc. See snake-lizard, and cuts under amphis- 
bxna, blindworm, dart-snake, glass-snake, sehel- 
lopusik, and serpentiform. — 4. A snake-like 
ampliibian: as, the Congo snake, the North 
American Aniphiuma means, a urodele am- 
phibian. See Amphimna. — 5. A person having 
tho character attributed to a snako ; a treach- 
erous person. 

If thou seest 

They look like men of wortli and state, and carry 
Ballast of botli Fldes, like tall gentlemen, 

Admit ’em ; hut no snakes to poison us 

Witli poverty. Beau, and FI., Captain, i. 3. 



Head of Snake (A T ntrix torquata), 
showing forked tongue. 


commonly receive the name arc found in Great Britain, 
as L. lincata and L. montagui. They aro also called sea- 
snail and sucker. See Liparididn. ' 

snail-flower (snal'Hoii'er), ii. Atwiningbean, 
Phascolus Caraca Ila, often cultivated in tropical 
gardens and in greenhouses for its showy white 
and purple fragrant flowers. The standard and 
the long-beaked keel aro spirally coiled, sug- 
gesting tho name. 

snail-like (snal'lik), a. Like a snail in moving 
slowly ; snail-pac ed . 

snail-pace (snul'pas), «. A very slow move- 
ment. Compare snail’s gallop, snail’s pace, un- 
der snail. 

snail-paced (snal'past), a. Snail-like in paco 
or gait; creeping or moving slowly. 

Delny leads impotent and snail-paced beggary. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 3. 53. 

snail-park (snal'park), n. A placo for raising 
ediblo snails ; a snailery. Good Housekeeping, 
IH. 223. 

snail -plant (snal 'pi ant), n. Snail-clover, par- 
ticularly Mcdicago scutcllata and M. Helix. 


6f. In tlio seventeenth century, a long curl at- 
tached to the wig behind. — 7. The stem of a 
narghile. — 8. See snakc-kox. — 9. A form of re- 
ceiving-instrument used in ‘Wheatstone’s auto- 
matic telegraph. [Colloq.]— Aberdeen snake. Seo 
def. 3.— Austrian snake, a harmless coluhrine of Europe, 
Coronella Itcvis, also called smooth s na kc.— Black and. 
white ringed snake. See Vcnnicclla.— Black snake. 
See black-snake and Scot op h is.— Brown snake, Haldea 
striatula of the southern United States.— Cleopatra’s 
snake, the Egyptian asp, Naja haje, or, more properly, 
the cerastes. See cuts under asp and cerastes. — Coach- 
Whip-snake Bascanion (or Masticophis) jlagell(formis. 
See Jlasticophis, and cut under black-snake . — Common 
snake. Secdef. 2. [British.] — Congo snakes, the family 
Amphiumidtc. Seo def. 4.— Dwarf snake. See dicarf. 
-Egg-snake, one of the king-snakes, Ophibolys sayi,— 
Gopher-snake. Same as gopher, 4.— Grass-snake, (a) 
Same as ringed snake. ( b ) Same ns grccn-snakc. (c) Same 
as gartcr-snake . — Green snake. See green-snake . — Har- 
lequin snake. See harlequin.— Hog-nosed snake. 
See hognosc-snake and Heteroaon.— Hooded snake. See 
hooded.— House-snake. Same as chain-snake.— Indi- 
go snake, the gopher-snake.— Innocuous snakes, all 
snakes which arc not poisonous, of whatever other char- 
acter; Jnnocua.— King snake, (a) See king-snake, -(b) 
The harlequin snako. — Large-scaled snake, Hoplo- 



snake 

Ctphalus superbm.— Lightning snake, the thunder-and- 
lightning snake. Lizard-snako, an occasional name of 
the common garter-snake, Eutzenia sirtalis. See cut un- 
der Eutrrma. [U. S.] — Nocuous snakes, venomous 
snakes; A ocua.— Orange-bellied snake, Pscudechis 
australis. — Prairie-snake. one of the wliip-snakes, Mas- 
ticophis/laeigularis. — Red-bellied snake, the horn-snake, 
laranaa abacura. See Paranoia. Also called wampum- 
make . — Riband-Snake. Samo as ribbon- make. — Ringed 
Snake, the common snake of Europe, Tropidonotus na- 
triz. Also call ed grass-snake. See cut under Tropidonotus. 
— IUng-necked snake, Eiadrrphis punctata*. See ring- 
necketl . — Russelian snake, Daboia rwsclli. See cut mi- 
der daboya. — Scarlet snake, (a) Bhinodoma coccinea, 
of the southern United States, ringed with red, black, 
and yellow like the harlequin or a coral-snako, but harm- 
less. (b) See scarlet . — Scarlet-Spotted snake, Brachy- 
*nma diadema. — Sea-snake. See sea-serpent, 2, mid 
tjlfdrophidtc . — Short-tailed snakes, the Tortndd.r.— 
Smooth snake, Cvronella lecvis, the Austrian snake — 
Snake In the grass, an underhand, plotting, deceitful 
person.— Snake pipe-fish, the straight-nosed pipe-fish, 
SerirphtiophuUan.nl British waters. Couch.— Spectacled 
Snake, the true cobra. Xaja tripud ia ns, and some similar- 
ly marked cobras. See cut under cobra-dc-ca)>ello. — Spot- 
ted-neck Snake, the North American Storcria dekairi a 
harmless coin indue serpent. — Striped snake, a gartcr- 
enake. See EuCrnia. [U. S.] — Swift garter-snake, 
Eutsema s^unta, the ribbon-snoke.— Thunder-snake 
thunder-and-lightning snake, ono of dlirerent species 
of. Ophibolus, especially 0. getulus, the king- or chain- 
snake. and O. cximius, the house- or milk snake. The 
name probably means no more than that these, like a 
good many other snakes, crawl out of their holes when it 
rains hard.— Tortoise-headed snake, a book-name of 
the ringed sea-snake, Emydocephalus annulatu*.~ -To see 
snakes, to have snakes in one’s hoots, to have deliri- 
um tremens. [Slang. I— Venomous snakes, any poison- 
ous or nocuous serpents. See the explanation under rcr- 
Wampum-snake. Same as red -bellied snake. (Sco 
also blind-make, btoiriwi-rnnkc, bull -snake, carjtet-snake, 
ehain-gnake, chicken-snake, coral-make, corn -snake, dart- 
make, desrrt-make, fetish- make, garter-snake, glass snake, 
ground-snake, hop-snake, hooji-make, horn-snake, milk- 
make, pilot -snake, pi nr -snake, rat-snake, ribhnn-snakc, rock- 
make, sand-snake, rira-make, tree-snake, tea ter- make, ichip- 
mak e, worm-make. ) 

snake (smlk), r.j pret. and pp. snaked, ppr. 
snaking. [< snake, ».] I. intrans. To move or 
wind like a snake; serpentine; move spirally. 

Anon vpon the dowry Plains lie looks, 

Enced about with making allucr brooks. 

.Spire st er, tr. of Du B.irtas’s Weeks, 1. 7. 
Ati arrow makes when it p1Ij>« 5 under thegrms. 

.V. atul II*. Thompson, Arclicry, p. 64. 

Projectiles subject to this influence [spiral motion of 
rotation round their original direction] are technically 
said to maf.r. Parrvir, Mil. Encyc., III. ISO. 

H. Iran.'!. 1. To drap or haul, especially l>y 
n Hinin or ropo fastened nround ono end of tli'o 
object, ns a lof-; lienee, to pull forcibly; jerk: 
used generally with out or atone/. [U. S.] 

Unless sonic lctr.il loophole can lie found throutrli which 
an evasion or extension can he successfully funked. 

P/.Undrlphia J’rrn. Xo. 2 -ln, p. [ (lssa). 

After mlnlmr, Ihc lor Is easily s naked out of the swamp, 
and Is ready for the mill or factory. 

Set. Amer., K, a, TJX. 2fl.e 

2. y'aut. : (a) To jiass small stuff across tiio 
outer turns of (a seizing) by way of finish, (h) 
To wind small stuff, as inarlino or spun-yarn, 
spirally round (n largo ropo) so that tlio spaces 
between the strands will bo filled tip; worm, 
(c) To fasten (backstays) together by small 
ropes stretched from one to tho other, so that if 
ono backstay is shot away iu action it may not 
fall on deck. 

snake-bird (sniik'btrd), n. 1. A totipnlmato 
natatorial bird of the family I’lotidic and genus 
Ptolus: so cnlled from the long, Blonder, snaky 
neck; a snake-neck; an nnhinga or wator-tur- 
key; a darter. See cut under anhingn. — 2. 
The wryneck, lynx torquitla : so named from 
tho serpentine movement of tho neck. Seo 
cut under tcri/ncrk. [Eng.] 

snake-boat (snfik'bot), n. Same as pambnn- 
mnnehc. 

snake-box (snfik'boks), «. A faro-box fraudu- 
lently mado so Hint a slight projection called a 
snako warns tho dealer of tho approach of a 
particular card. 

snake-buzzard (snfik'buz'jird), n. Tho short- 
toed eagle, Gircaiitus gaUicus. Seo Circactus, 
and description under short-toed. Seo also cut 
in next column. 

snake-cane (simk'kfin), n. A palm, Kunthin 
monUintt, of tho United States of Colombia and 
Brazil, having a reod-like ringed stem. Krom tho 
resemblance of the latter to a snake, its Julcois fancied by 
the natives to he a cure for snake-bites. The stem Is used 
for blowpipes to propel poisoned arrows. 

snake-charmer (snak'chilr'mOr), n. Samo as 
serpent-charmer. 

snake-charming (snak'chiir’rmng), n. Samo 
an serpent-charming. 

snake-coralline (8nak'kor , 'n-lin), n. A chilo- 
stomatous polyzoan, Ac tea anguina. 
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Snake-buzzard {Circa ft us pa llicus). 


snake-crane (snftk'kriin), n. Tho Brazilian 
crested screamer, or serictna, Cariama eristata. 
Seo cut tinder scriemu. 

snake-cucumber (sunk'ku'kum-ber), n. See 
cucumber. 

snake-doctor (snak'dok'tor), n. 1. Tho dob- 
sou or hellgrnmmito. [Pennsylvania.] — 2. A 
dragon-fly, horse-stinger, or mosquito-hawk. 
[Local, U. S.] 

Also snake-feeder. 

snake-eater (sniik'e'ttr), «. Same as scipcnt- 
cntcr. 

snake-eel (snfik'ul), «. Alt eel of tho family 
Opliich thy id.-c or Ophisuridic; especially, Ophich- 
tliys serpens of tho Mediterranean, reaching a 
longtli of 0 feet: so called heeauso tho tail lias 
no tail-fin, and thus resembles a snnko’s. 
snake-feeder (suak'fu'dtr), n. 1. Samo ns 
sna he -doctor, 1. [Ohio.] — 2. Samo ns snakc- 
dortor, 2. 

snake-fence (suiik'fons), v. Seo snake fence, 
under fence. 

snake-fern (gnnk'fCni), id Tho lmrt’s-tonguo 
fern, Scolopcmtrinm ndgarc. Also snake-leaves. 
snake-fish (sniik'fisb), n. 1. A kind of liznrd- 
fisli, ns Synodusfictcns or S. myops. — 2. Tho red 
hand-fish, Ccpotu rubrscens: moro fully called 
red snake-fish. See Gcpolidm. — 3. Tho oar-fish. 
Sco cut under Jlcgntccus. 
snake-fly (sniik'fli), n. A neuroptorous insect 
of tho genus Jtapliidin or family Jtaphidiid/e ; a 
enmel-tly: so called from tho elongated form of 
the head and neck, and tho facility with which 
it moves the front of tho body in different direc- 
tions. They nro mostly to ho fount! In tho neighborhood 
of woods nntf streams. Tho common European species Ib 
Itajihulia o/ihtopri*. 

snake-gourd (sniik'gord), «. Seo gourd. 
snakehead (siiiik'lied), n. 1. Snmo ns snake’s- 
hend, 1. — 2. A plant, tho turtle-bond, Chcionc 
glabra, used in mcdicino ns a tonic and aperi- 
ent. Soo Chcionc. — 3. A fish of tho family 
OphiocepliaUdte. — 4. A snake-bended turtle, 
Chclys matamata , having a largo flat carapace 
and long pointed head, found in South Amer- 
ica. Seo cut under Chclydid/c . — 6. The cml of 
n flat railroad-rail when curling upward. In tho 
beginning of railroad-building In America tho track was 
Bometlmes made liy screwing or spiking straps of iron 
along tho upper side of timbers: an end of such n mil 
often became bent upward, mid sometimes so far as to lie 
caught liy a wheel and driven np through tho enr, to tho 
danger or Injury of the pas-engers. Such a loose end was 
called a snakchcad from Its moving up and down when 
the wheels passed over It. Also rnakc'fdtcad. [U. S.J 

snake-headed (snnk'hed'ctl), a. Having a 
bend like n snake’s, as a turtlo. Sco snakc- 
hcad, 4. 

snake-killer (suiik'kil'fcr), n. 1. Tho ground- 
cuckoo or chnpnrrnl-coc'c, Gcococci/x californi- 
anus. Seo cut. undor chaparral-cod; . [Wostcrn 
U.S.] — 2. The secretary-bird. Soccntundor 
secretary-bird. 

snake-leaves (sniik'Iovz), v. Same ns snakn- 
fern. Sco Scniopcndrium. 
snakelet (sniik'lot), n. [< snake + -let.’] A 
small snako. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXX. 1G7. 
snake-line (sniik'lin), n. Small Bluff passed in 
a zigzag manner or spirally between two largor 
ropos. 

snake-lizard (sntik'liz'ijrd), n. A lizard which 
resomhles a snako in having rudimontary limbs 
or nono; especially, Chamiesaura anguina, of 


snake’s-egg 


South Africa. There are a good manyBuch lizards, be- 
longing to different genera and families of Lacertilia, pop- 
ularly mistaken for and called makes. The blindworm or 
slow- worm of Europe ( Anguis ), the scheltopusik (Pseudo- 
pus), and the American glnss-snuke (Ophiosaurus) are of 
this character, as are all the amphisbeenians. See make, 
n., 3, and cuts under blindworm, glass-make, and schdto- 
pusik. 

snake-locked (snfik'lokt), a. Having snaky 
locks or something like them: as, snakc-lockcd 
Medusa; tho snake-locked anemone, a kind of 
sea-anemone, Sagartia viduata. 
snake-moss (snak'mos), n. The common club- 
moss, Lycopodium clavatum. Imp . Diet . 
snakemoutn (snak'moutli), n . The snake’s- 
moutli orchis, Pogonia ophioglossoides. 
snakeneck (snak'riek), n. A snaky-necked 
bird ; tho snake-bird. 

There was nothing to vary the uniform prospect [In the 
White Nile region], except perhaps here and there a soli- 
tary snake-neck [Ploluslcvcillanti], or a cormorant perched 
on some tall ambach. The Academy, Oct. 11, 1890, p. 312. 


snakenut, snakenut-tree (snak'nut, -tre), n. 
See Opldocaryon. 

snake-piece (snak'pes), n. Naut., same as 
pointer, 3. 

snakepipe (snak'pip), n. A species of Equisc- 
tum, especially E. arvense. 
snake-prooft (sniik'prof), a. Proof against 
venom; hence, proof against envy or malice. 
[Rare.] 

I am make-proof ; and though, with Hannibal, you bring 
wholo hogsheads of vinegar-railings, It is impossible for 
you to quench or corno over my Alpine resolution. 

Dckkcr, Gull’s Hornbook. 


snake-rat (snilk'rat), n. Tho common Alexan- 
drine or black rat, Mas rattus or alexandrintts. 
A vnriety of it Is known as the white-bellied rat, or roof- 
rat, Mus tcctorum. It is ono of the two longest and best- 
known of all rats (the other being the gray, brown, Hano- 
verian, or Norway rat, M, dccumanus), runs into many va- 
rieties, and has a host of synonyms. It is called make-rat 
by Darwin. Seo cuts under Murid/c. 
snakeroot (snak'rot), n. [< snake + root 1 .'] A 
namo of numerous plants of different genera, 
whoso root cither lias a snake-like appoarauce, 
or has sometimes boon regarded as a remedy for 
snakes’ bites, or both. Several have a medici- 
nal value. Compare rattlesnake-master and rat- 
tlcsnakc-root .— Black snakeroot. (a) Sec saniclc, 1. 
(b) The black cohosh, Cimicifuga racemosa, whose root Is 
an ofllclnal remedy used in chorea, ami formerly for 
rheumatlBin.— Brazilian snakeroot, Chiocoeca angui- 
fuga ; also, Casearia scmilata. — Button-snakeroot. (a) 
Sec Eryngium, and cut under ratllcmakc-mastcr. (b) A 
general name for tho species of Lialris: so called from 
the hutton-shnped conns, or from the button-like heads 
of some species, and from their reputed remedial prop- 
erty. (Sco cut under lAatris.) L. spicata, also called gay- 
feather, is said to have diuretic and other properties. 
—Canada snakeroot, the wild ginger, Asarum Cana- 
dense. Sco Asarum and ginger*.— Ceylon snakeroot, 
tho tubers of Arisrcma Lcschenaultii. — Heart-snake- 
root. Same as Canada makrroot. — Indian snakeroot, 
a rubinccous plant, Ophiorhiza Munaos, whose very bitter 
roots are used by the Cingalese nnd natives of India as a 
remedv for snake-bites. 'J heir actual value in cases of 
this kind is, however, questioned. — Red River snake- 
root. Same as Texas snakeroot.— Samson’s snakeroot. 
a plant, rsoralca mclilotoidcs, of tho southern United 
States, whose 
root is Bald to bo 
a gcntlo stimu- 
lant tonic.— 

Seneca Bnake- 
root, Polygala 
Senega of eastern 
Nor tli America. 

It sends up sev- 
eral stems from 
hard knotty root- 
stocks, bearing 
single closo ra- 
cemes of white 
flowers. It Is tho 
boutco of tho of- 
ficinal sonega- 
root, and from be- 
ing much gather- 
ed is said to lmvo 
become scarce in 
tho cast.— Tex- 
as snakeroot, 

Aristolochia rcti- 
culata, oritsroot- 

f iroditct, which 
las the samo 



i. The tipper part of the stem tvith the 
(lowers of Seneca snakeroot ( I'otygala Sene- 
jf<0. a. The root and the base of the stem, a, 
the fruit. 


properties as tho 
Virginia snake- 
root. —Virginia 
snakeroot, tho 
serpentary or 
blrthwort, A ristolochia Serpcntaria, of tho eastern United 
States. Its root is a stimulant tonic, acting also as a di- 
aphoretic or diuretic. It is ofllclnally recognized, and is 
exported in considerable quantity.— White snakeroot, 
the American Eupatorium agcratoidcs, also called Indian 
or white sanirlr. It lins no inediclnnl standing. 

snake s-bcard (fiuiiks^bord), n. Soo Ophiopo * 
gon. 

snake’s-egg (Bnaks'eg), v. Snmo ns Virgin 
Mary's nut (which sco, under virgin ). 




Snakestone (Ammonites bisul- 
cat us). 


snake’s-head 

snake's-head (snaks'hed), n. 1. The guinea- 
hen flower, Fritillaria Meleagris: said to he 
so called from the checkered markings on the 
petals.— 2. Same as snakelicad, 5 — Snake’s-head 
iris, a plant of southern Europe, Uermodaclylus ( Iris ) 
tuberosus, the flowers of which have a fancied resemblance 
to the open mouth of a snake, 
snake-shell (snak'shol), n. One of a group of 
gastropods of the family Titrbinidte, which 
abound in the Pacific islands, and have a very 
rough outside, and a chink at the pillar. F. P. 
Carpenter. 

snake’s-mouth (snaks'mouth), n. See Fogo- 
«t«i. Also called snake’s-mouth orchis. 
snakes-stang (smiks'stang), n. The dragon- 
fly. LLaUiweU. [Prov. Eng.] 
snake’s-tail (sniiks'tal), n. The sea hard-grass 
Lcpturits incurvatus. 

[Eng.] 

snakestone (snak'- 
ston),n. 1. Same as 
ammonite: from an 
old popular notion 
that these shells 
were coiled snakes 
petrified.— 2. A small 
rounded piece of 
stone, such as is 
often found among 
prehistoric and other antiquities, probably spin- 
dlo-whorls or the like. Compare adder-stone . . 

In Harris and Lewis the distnff and spindle are still In 
common use, and yet the original intention of the stone 
spindle-whorls, which occur there and elsewhere, appears 
to be unknown. They are called clach-nathraeli, adder- 
stones, or make-stones, and have an origin assigned them 
much like the ovum anguinum of Pliny. 

Evans, Ancient Stone Implements, p. 391. ( Encyc . Diet.) 

3. A kind of hone or whetstono found in Scot- 
land. — 4. Same as serpent-stone, 1. 
snake’s-tongue (snaks'tung), a. 1. Tho spenr- 
wort, Ranunculus Flammtda; also, tho closolyrc- 
latedif. ophioglossifolius: named from tho shape 
of the leaf. — 2. More rarely, samo as adders- 
longuc. 

snakeweed (sniik'wed), v. 1. Tho bistort, 
Polygonum Bistorta, a perennial herb of tho 
northern parts of both hemispheres. Its root 
is a powerful astringent, somotimes employed 
in medicine. Also adder’s-wort and snakcirort. 
Seo bistort. — 2. Tho Virginia snakoroot. Sco 
snakcroot. — 3. Vaguely, anyof thoweedyplants 
among which snakes are supposed to abound, 
snakewood (snak' wild), n. 1. In India, tho 
bitter root and wood of Strychnos colubrina, also 
that of S. 2s r ux-vomica, which is esteemed a euro 
for snake-poison, and is also employed as a 
tonic remedy in dyspepsia, ote. Sco mix vomica, 
2.-2. The leopard- or letter-wood, Brosimum 
Aublctii : so called from tho markings on tho 
wood. See letter-wood. — 3. A small West Indi- 
an tree, Colubrina ferruginosa of the Jlliamna- 
ccic : named apparently from tho twisted grain 
of tho wood. — 4. Tho trumpet-treo, Cccropia 
pcltata, or sometimes the genus. — 5. Some- 
times, same as serpentwood. — 6. Tho red nose- 
gay-treo, Blumcria rubra. 

snakeworm (snak'xvfirm), n. Ono of tho masses 
of larval of certain midges of tho genus Sciara. 
These larvro, when full-grown, often migrate In armies 
forming a snake-liko body a foot or more long, an incli or 
more wide, and a half-inch high. Also called army-worm. 
[U. S.] 

snaking (sna'king), n. [Verbal n. of snake, i>.] 

1. Tho act or process of hauling a log, or of 
passing a line in a zigzag manner or spirally 
between two larger ropes. — 2. A snake-liko 
curl or spiral. 

The fleecy fog of spray, . . . sometimes tumbling in 
thunder upon her forward decks, sometimes curling in 
blown snnkings ahead of her. 

IT. C. Bussell, Death Ship, nil. 

snakish (sna'kish), a. Snaky. Levins. 
snaky (sna'M), a. [< snake + -i/ 1 .] 1. Of or 
pertaining to snakes; resembling a snake ; ser- 
pentiform; snakisli; hence, cunning; insinuat- 
ing; deceitful; treacherous. 

So to the ooast of Jordan lie directs 

His easy steps, girded with snaky wiles. 

Stilton, P. It., i. 120. 

The long, snaky locks. L. Wallace, Ben-Hur, vl. 4. 

2. "Winding about; serpentine: as, a snaky 
stream. 

Watch their snaky ways. 

Through brakes and hedges, into woods of darkness, 

Where they are fain to creep upon their breasts. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 2. 

3. Abounding in snakes: as, a snaky place. 
[U. S.] — 4. Consisting of snakes; entwined 
with snakes, as an emblem. 
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He tooke Cndnceus, his snakie wand. 

- Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 1292. 

snaky-headed (sna'ki- hedged), a. Having 
snakes for hair or in the hair. 

That snaky-headed Gorgon shield 
That wise Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin. 

Stilton, Comus, 1. 447. 

snap (snap), v . ; pret. and pp. snapped, ppr. 
snapping. [Early mod. E. snappe; < MD. D. 
snappen = MLG. LG. snappen, snatch, snap up, 
intercept, = MHG. snappen, snap, G. sclinap- 
pen, snap, snort, = Sw. snappa = Dan. snappe , 
snatch ; perhaps ult. imitative, and practically 
a var. of snack: seo snack, snatch. Cf. sneap, 
snip, snipe, snib, snub 1 .'] I, trans. 1. To snatch; 
take or catch unexpectedly with or as with a 
• snapping movement or sound; henco, to steal, 
fly, fly, Jacques 1 

We are taken in a toil, snapt in a pitfall. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, iii. 4. 
Did I not sec you, rascal, did I not ! 

When you lay snug to snap young Damon’s goat ? 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Eclogues, iii. 24. 
Idiot as slic is, she is not quite goose enough to fall in 
love with tile fox who lias snapped her, and flint in his 
very den. Scott, quentin Durward, xxxvi. 

2. To bito or seize suddenly with tlie teeth. 

I will imitate ye dogs of .Egypt, which, coming to the 
bancks of Kylus too quenelle their thirsto, syp and away, 
drinke running, lest they ho snapte short for a pray too 
Crocodiles. Gosson, Sclioole of Abuse. 

3. To interrupt or break in upon suddenly with 
sharp, angry words : often with up. 

A surly ill-bred lord, 

Who chides, and snaps her up at every word. 

Granville, Cleora. 

4. To shut with a sharp sound; operate (some- 
thing which produces a sharp snapping sound 
when it acts) ; cause to mako a sharp sound by 
shutting, opening, exploding, etc.: ns, to snaji 
n percussion-cap; to snap the lid of a box. 

We snapped a pistol four feet from the ground, and it 
would not go off, but fired when it was held higher. 

rocockc, Description of the East, II. ii. 225. 
Up rose tile bowsy sire, 

And shook from out ids pipo the seeds of lire : 

Then snapp'd his box. Pope, Dnnclnd, iv. 405. 

5. To break sharply, ns some tough or brittle 
object; break short; break with a sharp crack- 
ing sound: as, to snap a string or a buckle. 

Dauntless ns Death away lie walks, 

Breaks the doors open : snaps the locks. 

Prior, An English Padlock. 

6 . To mako a sharp sound with ; crack : as, to 
snap a whip. 

But he could make you laugh and crow with ills fiddle, 
and could mako you jump up, actnt. CO, nnd snap your 
lingers at old age. V. Beetle, Love mo Little, Iii. 

7. To take an instnntnnoous photograph of, es- 
pecially with a detective camera or hand-cam- 
era. [Colloq.] 

I was rending the other day of a European painter who 
. . . hnd hit upon the plan of using a hand camera, with 
which lie followed the babies nbout, snapping them in 
their best positions. St. Nicholas, XVII. 1034. 

To snap back, in / oot-ball , to put (the ball) In play, as is 
done by the snap-back or center rusher by pushing it 
with tho foot to tlie quarter-back.— To snap Off. (n) To 
break olf suddenly: as, to snap qgtlie handle of a cup. (6) 
To bite off suddenly : often used humorously to express 
a sudden attack with sharp or angry words : ns, speak 
quietly, don't snap my head off. 

We had like to have hnd our two noses snapped off witli 
two old men without teeth. Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. lie. 
To snap tbe eye, to wink. Ualliiccll. fProv. Eng.] 
II. intrans. 1. To mako a snatcli; do any- 
thing hastily; especially, to catch eagerly at a 
proposal, offer, or opportunity; accept gladly 
and promptly: 'with at: as, to swap «£ tho chance. 
— 2. To mnko an effort to bito; aim to seize 
with the teeth: usually with at. 

We map at the bait without ever dreaming of tho hook 
that goes along with it. Sir It. L’ Estrange. 

3. To utter sharp, harsh, or petulant words: 
usually with at. 

To be anxious about a soul that is always snapping at 
you must be left to the saints of the earth. 

George Eliot , Middlcmnrch, xxxiii. 

4. To break short; part asunder suddenly, as a 
brittle or tense object. 

When his tobacco-pipe snapped short in the middle, 
he had nothing to do . . . but to have taken hold of tlie 
two pieces nnd thrown them gently upon the back of the 
fire. Sterne , Tristram Shandy, i. 32. 

5. To emit a sharp cracking or crackling sound. 
Enormous fires wero snapping in the chimneys of tho 

house. J. F. Cooper, The Spy, xvl. 

6 . To appear as if flashing, as with fire; flash. 
How Caroline’s eyes snapped and flashed fire ! 

E. E. Hale, Ten Times One, ii. 
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snap (snap), «. and a. [< snap, a.] I. n. 1. 
A snatch ; that which is caught "by a snatch or 
grasp; a catch. 

He ’s a nimble fellow, 

And alike skilled in every liberal science, 

As having certain snaps of all. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, i. 2. 
2. An eager bite; a sudden seizing or effort to 
seize, as with the teeth : as, the snap of a dog. 
— 3. A slight or hurried repast; a snack. 

He had sat down to two hearty meals that might have 
been mistaken for dinners if he had not declared them to 
be snaps. George Eliot, Janet’s Repentance, i. 

4. A sudden breaking or parting of something 
brittle or tense: as, the snap of glass. 

Let us hear 

The map of chain -links. 

Whittier, To Ronge. 

5. A sharp cracking sound; a crack: as, the 
snap of a whip. 

Two successive snaps of an electric spark, when their 
interval was made as small as about 1/500 of a second. 

IT. James, I*rin. of Psychol., I. 613. 

6. The spring-catch of a purse, reticule, book- 
clasp, bracelet, and the like ; also, a snap-hook 
and a top-snap. — 7. A snap-bug or snapping- 
beetle. — 8. A crisp kind of gingerbread nut or 
small cake ; a ginger-snap. 

I might shut up house, ... if it was the thing I lived 
by — me that has seen a’ our gentlefolk bairns, and gi'en 
them maps and sugar-biscuit maist of them wi’ my ain 
hand I Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, ii. 

9. Crispness ; pithiness ; epigrammatic force : 
said of verbal expression. [Colloq.] 

The vigorous vernacular, the pithy phrase of the Yankee 
fanner, gave zest and map to many a paragraph. 

G. S. Mcrriam, S. Bowles, II. 375. 

10. Vigor; energy; briskness; life: as, the 
heat took all tho snap out of me. [Colloq.] 

Whon the curtain rose on the second act, the outside of 
“Oak Hall,” there was an enormous amount of applause, 
and that act went with the most perfect map. 

Lester Wallaclc, Scribner’s Mag., IV. 722. 

1 1. A position, piece of work, etc., that is pleas- 
ant, easy, and remunerative. [Slang.] — 12. 
A brief engagement. [Theatrical slang.] 

Actors nnd actresses who have just come in from “sum- 
mer maps" to prepare for the work of the coming season. 

Freund, Music and Drama, XIV. xvi. 3. 

13. An ear-ring : so called from being snapped 
or clasped with a spring-catch. 

A pair of diamond snaps in her ears. 

Itichardson, Clarissa Ilnrlowe, III. 29. (Davies.) 

14. A sharper; a cheat; a knavish fellow. 
Take heed of a snap, sir; h’ ’ns a cozening countenance: 

I do not like his way. Fletcher, Spanish Curate, ii. 1. 

15. In music, samo as Scotch snap (which see, 
under Scotch 1 ). — 16. A glass-molding tool, used 
for shaping the feet of goblets, and similar work. 
-—17. A riveters’ tool for finishing the heads of 
rivets symmetrically. — 18. An 03’ster of the 
most inferior quality marketable. [Maryland.] 
— 19f. Same as cloycr. — 20. The act of taking 
an instantaneous photograph with a camera. 
[Colloq.] 

Our appearance, however, attracted shots from all quar- 
ters. Fellows took maps at us from balconies, from doors, 
on the roofs of houses. 

W. n. Bussell , Diary in India, I. 346. 
A cold Bnap, a sudden brief spell of severely cold weather. 
[Colloq.]— A soft snap, an easy, pleasant position; a 
good berth or situation; light duty; a sinecure: os, he 
has rather a soft snap. [Slang, U. S.] — Not to care a 
snap, to care little or nothing (about something). [Col- 
loq.]— Not worth a snap, worthless or nearly so. [Col- 
lorj.1— Scotch snap. S ecScotchi. 

II. a. Sudden or quick, like a snap; done, 
mado, etc., hastily, on the spur of the moment, 
or without preparation. [Colloq.] 
lie is too proud and lofty to ever have recourse to the 
petty trickeries and snap judgments of the minnows of 
his noble profession. Harper’s Mag., LXXVII. S90. 

The previous assent of the Chair to the motion for 
closure would prevent snap divisions, by which conceiv- 
ably a debate might be prematurely brought to an end. 

nineteenth Century , XXIII. 252. 
A snap Shot, a quick shot taken at a bird when rising or 
passing, oral an animal which is seen only for a moment; 
an offhand shot ; also, a snap-shooter. 

snap-action (snap'ak"shon), v. In a firearm, 
tho mechanism of a hinged barrel which, when 
shut, is closed by a spring-catch : distinguished 
from icvcr-action. 

snap-apple (snap'ap^l), it. A game the object 
of which is to catch in one’s mouth an apple 
twirling on one end of a stick which is sus- 
pended at its center and lias a lighted candle 
at the other end. 

snap-back (snap'bak), n. In foot-hall , the act 
of a center rusher in putting the ball in play 
by pushing it with his foot hack toward the 
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quarter-back; also, the center rusher. See 
rusher 

snap-beetle (snap'boMl), n. Same as click- 
ice tic. 

snap-block (snap'blok), n. Same as snatch- 
block. 

snap-bolt (snap'bolt), n. A self-aetingbolt or 
latch; a catch which slips into its place andfas- 
tens a door or lid without the use of a key. 
snap-bug (snap'bug),«. A click-beetle. [U.S.] 
snap-cap (snap'kap), n. A very small leather 
cylinder, with a metal top, fitting closely to the 
nipple of a percussion-musket, for protecting 
the nipple from the action of the hammer, 
snap-cracker (rnap'krak'6r), n. Same as snap- 
jack. 

snapdragon (snap'drag^on), -n. X. A plant of 
the genus Antirrhinum , especially the common 
garden-flower A. majus and its varieties, it is 
an herb from one to three feet high, hearing showy crim- 
son, purple, white, or variegated flowers in spikes. The 
name is suggested by the mask-like corolla, whence also 
numerous provincial names, such as calf-snout or calves'- 
snout , lion’s-mouth, rabbit' s-mouth. frog'sonouth , etc. The 
plant Is a native of southern Europe. (See cut B under 
Dld’inamia.) The small snapdragon is A. Orontium, an 
inferior plant. A. speciosum, a flue plant from islands otf 
the California coast, has received some notice under the 
name of Gambcl's snapdragon. A. inaurandioidcs is a cul- 
tivated vine, better known as Maurandia. Various species 
of Linaria , especially L. vulgaris, the common toad-flax, 
have been so named ; also several other plants with per- 
sonate flowers. 

2. A sport in which raisins or grapes are snap- 
ped from burning brandy and eaten. 

Thewautonness of the thing was to see each other look 
liko a demon, as we burnt ourselves, and snatched out 
the fruit. This fantastical mirth was 
called snap-dragon. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 85. 

3. A glass-makers’ tongs. Ala- Snapdragon, 3 . 
maica snapdragon. Secltuellia. 

snape (snap), V. t . ; pret. and pp. snaped, ppr. 
snaping. [Origin obscure.] In ship-building, 
to bevel the end of (a timber or plank) so 
that it will fit accurately upon an inclined sur- 
face. 

snape (snap). n. [< snape, «.] The act or pro- 
cess of snaping. 

snap-flask (snap'flask), n. A founders’ flask, 
made in two parts connected by a butt-hinge 
and secured by a latch. 

snaphance (snap'lians ), «. and a. [Early mod. 
E. also sttapliaunce; < D. snaphaan (= MLG. 
snaphanc, LG. snapphaan), a sort of flint-lock 
gun, lit. ‘snap-cock,’ < snappen, snap,*+ haan, 
cock: see hen 1 . The name is found earlier in 
an appar. transferred use: MD. snaphacu, an 
armed horseman, freebooter, highwayman, a 
vagabond, D. snajihaan, a vagabond, r= MLG. 
snaphanc, a highwayman (> G. sclmapphahn, a 
robber, footpad, constable, = Sw. snajiphanc = 
Dan. snaphanc, a highwayman, freebooter); 
hence also, in MD. and MLG., a coin having as 
its device the figure of a horseman.] I. n. 1. 
A spring-lock of a gun or pistol. A Tares. 

I would that the trained bands were increased, and all 
reformed to harquebusiere, but whether their pieces to he 
with firelocks or snaphaunces is questionable. Tlic fire- 
lock iB more certain for giving fire, the other more easy 
for use. Uarl. Misc., IV. 275. 

Hence — 2. A liand-gnn or a pistol made to bo 
fired by flint and steel. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries snnphances were distinguished from fire- 
locks, the latter being preferred as late as about 1020, at 
which time the former were greatly improved. 

In the meantime. Captain Miles Standish, having a 
snaphance ready, made a shot, and after him another. 

A. l'oung, Chron. Pit, quoted in Tyler's Amer. Lit., 1. 101. 

3. A snappish retort; a curt or sharp answer; 
a repartee. [Rare.] 

Old crabb'd Scotus, on th* Organon, 

Pay’th me with snaphaunce, quick distinction. 

Marston, Scourge of Villanie, iv. 

Il.t a. Snappish ; retorting sharply. [Rare.] 
I, that even now lisp’d like an amorist, 

Am turn'd into a snaphaunce Satyrlst. 

Marston, Satires, ii. 

snap-head (snap'hed), n. 1. A riveters’ swa- 
ging-tool, used in forming the rounded head of 
a rivet when forged into place. — 2. A rounded 
head of a rivet, bolt, or pin. E. H. Knight. 
snap-hook (snap'htik), n. 1. A metal hook 
having a spring-mousing or guard for prevent- 
ing an eye, strap, or line caught over it from 
slipping off. Such hooks are made in many forms : one 
of the best has a spring-halt that meets the point of the 
hook, and is so arranged that the latter cannot be used 
unless the holt is drawn back by means of a stud on the 
shank. See snap-link. 

2. A fish-hook which springs and catches when 
tho fish bites; aspring-hook. There are many 
varieties. 
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snap-jack (snap'jak), n. A species of stitch- 
wort, Stellaria Holostca: so called from its brit- 
tle stem. Also called snappers, snap-cracker, 
and snapwort. Britten and Holland, Eng. Plant 
Names. [Prov. Eng.] 

snap-link (snap'lingk), ii. An open link closed 



Snap-link. 


by a spring, used to connect chains, parts of 
harness, etc. 

snap-lock (snap 'lok), «. A lock that shuts with- 
out the use of a key. 

snap-machine (snap'ran-shen''), «. An appa- 
ratus used by bakers for cutting a sheet of 
dough into small cakes called snaps ; a cracker- 
maehine. 

snap-mackerel (snap'mak'e-rel), «. The blue- 
fish, Pomatonws saltatrix. 

snapper 1 (snap'Gr), n. [< snap + -cr 1 .] One 
who or that which snaps, in any sense. Specio- 
cally — (a) One who snaps up something; one who takes 
up stealthily and suddenly ; a thief. 

Who being, as I am, littered under Mercury, was likewise 
n snapper- up of unconsidered trifles. Shale., \Y, T. , i v. 3, 20. 

(b) A cracker-bonbon. Davie*. 

And nasty French lucifcr snappers with mottoes. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 270. 

(c) The cracker on the end of a whip-lasli ; figuratively, a 
smart or caustic saying to wind up a speech or discourse. 

If I had not put thixt snapper on the end of my whip-lash, 
I might have got off without the ill temper wliifih my an- 
tithesis provoked. 

O. IT. Holmes, The Atlantic, LX VI. CG7. 

( d ) A flre-cracker or snapping-cracker. (e) A snapping- 
bcetle. (/) A snapping-turtle, (g) One of various fishes: 
(l)The snap-mackerel or blueflsh, Pomatomus saltatrix. See 
cut under bluefah. (2) The rose-fish, redflsh, or hemdurgan, 
Sebastes marimis. See cut under Sebastes. [Nova Scotia.] 
(3) A sparoid fish of the subfamily Lutjaninic, They are 
large, handsome fishes, of much economic value, as Lutja- 
nus cazis or gnsevs, the gray, black, or Pensacola snapper; 
Ir. blackfordi or vivamts, the red snapper; Bhomboplites 
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auroritbens, the bastard snapper or mangrove-snapper. All 
these occur on the Atlantic coast' of the United States, 
chiefly southward. The red snapper, of a nearly uniform 
rose-red color, is the most valuable of these ; it is caught 
in large numbers off the coast of Florida, and taken to all 
the principal northern markets. The gray snapper is of 
a greenish-olive color, with brown spots on each scale and 
a narrow blue stripe on the cheek. There are also Malayan 
and Japanese snappers of this kind, called luljang, the 
source of the technical name of the genus, (h) In ornith . : 
(1) The green woodpecker, Qecinus viridis. See cut under 
popinjay. [Prov. Eng.] (2) One of various American 
flycatchers (not Mmcicapidie) which snap at flies, often 
with an audible click of the beak ; a flysnapper. See cut 
under jlysnapper. (i) pi. Castanets. 

The instruments no other then snappers, gingles, and 
round bottom’d drums, born upon the back of one, and 
beaten upon by the followers. Sandy s, Travailes, p. 133. 
Black snapper, a local name of a form of the cod, Gadus 
morrhua, living near the shore. 

snapper-back (snap'6r-bak), ?i. In foot-ball, a 
center rusher. See rusher 2. 

Neither the snapper-back nor his opponent con take the 
ball out with the hand until it touches a third man. 

Tribune Book of Sports, p. 126. 

snappers (snap'Srz), n. Same as snap-jacl:. 

snapping-beetle (snap'ing-bo"'tl), n. A snap, 
snapper, or snap-bug; a click-beetle; a skip- 
jack; an elstter: so called from the way they 
snap, as to both the noise and the movement. 
See cut under click-beetle. 

snapping-bug (snap'ing-bug), n. Same assnap- 
ping-bcctle. 

snapping-cracker (snap'ing-krak ,/ fer), n. A 
fire-cracker. [U. S.] 

snapping-mackerel (snap'ing-mak ,/ e-rel), 11 . 
The snap-mackerel or bluefish. See mackerel 1 . 

snapping-tongs (snap'ing-tongz), 7i. Seo the 
quotation. 

Snapping-tongs, a game at forfeits. There are seats in 
the room for all but one, and when the tongs are snapped 
all run to sit down, the one that fails paying a forfeit. 

HaUiwell. 

snapping-tool (snap'ing-tol), n. A stamp used 
to force a metal plate into holes in a die. 
E. 27. Knight. 

snapping-turtle (snap'ing-t6r^tl), n. The alli- 
gator-terrapin or alligator-tortoise, Chclydra 
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serpentina , a large and ferocious turtle of the 
United States : so called from the way it snaps 
its jaws to bite ; a snapper, it is common in the 
rivers and streams of North America, and attains a large 
size, being occasionally ?0 or rarely even 30 pounds in 
weight. Its food consists chiefly of Ashes, frogs, and shells, 
but not unfrcquently includes ducks and other water- 
fowl. It has great- tenacity of life, is very savage, and 
possessed of great strength of jaw. It is often brought to 
market, and its flesh is esteemed by many, though it is 
somewhat musky. See Chelydra, and cut under alligator- 
terrapin. 

snappish (Bnap'ish), a. [< snap + -is/A. j 1. 
Ready or apt to snap or bite : as, a snappish 
cur. — 2. Sharp in reply; apt to speak angrily 
or tartly; tart; crabbed; also, proceeding from 
a sharp temper or from anger; also, chiding; 
scolding; faultfinding. 

Snappishe nskyng. We doo aske oftentymes because 
wee would knowe ; we doo aske also because wee would 
chide, and set forth our grief with more vehemencie. 

, Wilson, Rhetorike. 

Some ’Billy poor souls be so afraid that at every snap- 
pish word their nose shall be bitten of! that they stand in 
no less dread of every quick and sharp word than lie that 
is bitten of a mad dog feareth water. 

Sir T. More , Utopia, Ded. to Peter Giles, p. 12. 

He was hungry and snappish; she was hurried and cross. 

Whyte Melville, White Rose, I. vii. 
=Syn. 2. Touchy, testy, crusty, petulant, pettish, sple- 
netic. 

snappishly (snap'isli-li), adv. In a snappish 
manner; peevishly; angrily; tartly. 

“Sit down, I tell you,” said old Featherstone, snap - 
pishltj. “ Stop where you arc.” 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxxii. 

snappishness (snap'isb-nes), n. The charac- 
ter of being snappish; peevishness; tartness, 
snappy (snap'i), a. [< snap + -i/ 1 .] 1. Snap- 
pish. [Rare.] — 2. Having snap or “go.” 
[U. S.] 

It [lacrosse] is a game well-suited to the American 
taste, being short, snappy, and vivacious from beginning 
to finish. Tribune Book of Sports, p. 118. 

snaps 1 (snaps), n. [Cf. snap.] In coal-mining, 
a haulage-clip. [Midland coal-field, Eng.] 
snaps 2 (snaps), n. Same as schnapps. 
snapsack (snap'sak), n. [< G. schnapp-snck, 
< schnappen, snap, + sack, sack: see snap and 
sack 1 . Cf. knapsack, gripsack.] Same as knap- 
sack. [Obsolete or colloq.] 

While wc were landing, and fixing our Snap-sacks to 
march, ourMoskito Indians struck a plentiful dish of Fish, 
which we immediately drest. Dumpier, Voyages, I. 7. 

snap-shooter (snap'slid /, t6r), n. A snap-shot; 
ono who is skilled in snap-shooting, 
snap-shooting (snap'sho' / ting), n. The practice 
of making snap shots. See snap, a. 
snapt (snapt). A spelling of snapped, preterit 
and. past participle of snap. 
snap-tool (snap'tol), n. A toolusedin forming 
rivet-points. It consists of a hollow cup of steel 
welded to a punch-head for striking upon, 
snapweed (snap'wed), n. See Tmpatiens. 
snapworkt (snap'wfirk), n. The lock and ap- 
purtenances of a snaphance or hackbut. 

Betwixt the third couple of towers were the butts and 
marks for shooting with a snajj-icork gun, an ordinary how 
for common archery, or with a cross-bow, 

Urquhurt, tr. of Itahelqis, i. 55. 

snapwort (snap'wfert), ii. Same as snap-jack. 
snarf (sniir),r. i. [Early mod. E. snarre; < MD. 
smtrrcn = MLG. snarren, snarl, scold, brawl, 
= MHG. snarren, G. schnarren, snarl, grate; 
cf. D. snorken = MHG. snarchen, G. sclinarclien 
= Sw. snarka = Dan. snorke, snore: see sneer, 
snore, snork, snort. Cf. snarl 1 .] To snarl. 

I snarre, as a dogge doth under a doorc whan he sheweth 
his tethc. Palsgrave. 

And some of Tygres, that did seeme togren 
And mar at all that ever passed by. 

Spenser, F. Q,, VI. xii. 27. 

snare (snar), n. [< ME. snare, < AS. snear, a 
string, cord, = MD. snare, snaere, D. snaar = 
MLG. snare = 0HG. snarahlia, snaraclia, snara, 
MHG. snar, a string, noose, = Icel. Sw. snara = 
Dan. snare, a noose, snare, gin; from a strong 
verb preserved in OHG. MHG. snei han,'snerlien, 
bind tightly (cf. Icel. snara (weak verb), turn 
quickly, twist, wring) ; Tout, y sharh, Indo-Eur. 
V snark, draw together, contract, in Gr. vapuij, 
cramp, numbness (see narcissus ); perhaps an 
extended form of \f snar, twist, bind, in Lith. 
nerti, thread a needle, drawinto a chain, L. ncr- 
vus = Gr. rciipov, a sinew, nerve: see none. Con- 
nection with D.sm>er=MLG.sndr=OBG. MHG. 
snuor, G. schnur, a cord, band, rope, = Icel. snreri 
(for snatri — Sw. snore = Dan. snor), a twisted 
string, = Goth, snorjo, basket, woven work, and 
with the related AS. snvd, E. snood, and OIr. 
snathe, snath, a thread, L. nerc, spin, Skt. snasa, 
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snatju, snava, a tendon, sinew, etc,, is uncertain. 
Hence ult. snarl 2 .'] 1. A string; a cord; specifi- 
cally, in a side-drum, one of the strings of gut 
or rawhide that are stretched across the lower 
head so as to produce a rattling reverberation 
on it. — 2. A noose; a springe; a contrivance, 
consisting of a noose or set of nooses of cord, 
hair, wire, or the like, by which a bird or other 
animal may be entangled; a net; a gin. 

Tlie hare is not hunted in this country ns in Europe, 
but is generally roused by a dog and shot, or is caught in 
various traps and snares. 

A. A. Gould, Naturalist’s Library, p. 259. 

3. Figuratively, anything by which one is en- 
tangled, entrapped, or inveigled. 

A fool’s mouth is his destruction, and his lips nrc the 
‘ snare of his soul. Prov. xviii. 7. 

Comcst thou smiling from 
The world’s great snare uncaught? 

Shak., A. and C., iv. 8. 1G. 

4. In surg., a light dcraseur, consisting usually 
of a wire loop or noose, for removing tumors 
and the like. 

snare (snar), v . ; pret. and pp. snared, ppr. snar- 
ing. [< ME. snaren; < snare, n. Cf. Icol. snara 
= Sw. sniirja = Dan. snare, turn quickly, twist, 
wring.] 1. trails. 1. To catch with a snaro or 
noose; net. 

Partridges, because they flew well and strongly, were 
then not shot, but snared, by means of a trained dog. 

Ashton, Social Life in Eeign of Queen Anne, I. 313. 

2. Figuratively, to catch or take by guile ; bring 
by cunning into unexpected evil, perplexity, or 
danger; entangle; entrap. 

Become more humble, & cast downc thy looke, 

Least prides bait snare thee on the devils hooke. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 38. 
The woman . . . entertained discourse, and was pres- 
ently snared. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 25. 

II. intrans. To use snares; catch birds or 
other animals in snares. 

But lie, triumphant spirit 1 all tilings dared, 
lie poached the wood and on the warren snared. 

Cralhe, Parish Itegister, i. 

snare-drum (snnr'drum), n. Same as side-drum. 
snare-head (snar'lied), n. The lower head of 
a snare-drum: opposed to batter-head. 
snarer (snar'fir), n. [< snare + -rr 1 .] One who 
lays snares or entangles; one who catches ani- 
mals with snares. 

Snarers and smugglers here their gains divide. 

Cralhe, Parish Itegister, i. 

snarl 1 (sniirl), r. [Froq. of snar, like guar/ 1 , 
freq. of guar 2 , snarl-, freq. of snare, etc.] I. in- 
trans. 1. To growl sharply, as an angry or surly 
dog; gnnrl. 

That I should snarl and bite and play the dog. 

Shah, 3 lien. VI., v. 0. 77. 

2. Figuratively, to speak in a sharp and qunr- 
relsomo or faultfinding way; talk rudely or 
churlishly; snap. 

What 1 were you snarling all before I came, 

Beady to catch each other by the throat, 

And turn you all your hatred now on mo? 

Shah, Kicll. III., 1. 3. 183. 

II. trails. To utter with a snarl : ns, to snarl 
ono’s discontont; to snarl out an oath. 

“No, you arc dreadfully inspired,’* said Felix. “When 
the wicked Tempter is tired of snarling that word fuiluro 
in a man’s cell, lie sends a voice like a thrush to say it for 
him." Qcorgc Eliot, Felix Holt, xlv. 

snarl 1 (snarl), n . [< snarl*, r.] A sharp growl ; 
also, a jealous, quarrelsome, or faultfinding ut- 
terance, like the snarling of a dog or a wolf. 

The book would not bo at nil the worse If it contained 
fewer snarls against tlie Whigs of the present day. 

Macaulay, Sir W. Temple. 

snarl 2 (sniirl), v. [< ME. snarlcn; froq. of 
snare , v. Cf. snarl 1 as related to snar, gnarl 1 
as related to guar 2 , etc.] I. trans. 1. To en- 
tangle; complicate; involve in knots: as, to 
snarl a skein of thread. 

I snarlc, I strangle in a halter, or corde, Jc cstrangle ; 
My grayhound had almost snarled hyra selfe to night in 
his own lecssc. Palsgrave. 

Through thousand snrrrted thickets posting, she 
Darted her self, regardless of her way. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 27. 

2. To embarrass; confuse; entangle. 

This was the question that they would have snarled 
him with. Latimer. (Imp. Diet.) 

3. To shape or ornament the exterior of (ves- 
sels of thin metal) by repercussion from within. 
See snarling-iron. 

II. intrans. To make tangles or snarls; also, 
to become entangled. 

The begum made bad work of ber embroidery in those 
days; she snarled and knotted, and cut and raveled, with- 
out advancing an inch on her design. , 

E. L. Bynner, Begum’s Daughter, xxxvii. 
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snarl 2 (sniirl), n. [< snarl 2 , v.] 1. A snare; 
any knot or complication of hair, thread, etc., 
which it is difficult to disentangle ; also, a group 
of things resembling, in entanglement, such a 
knot: as, a snarl of yachts. Hence — 2. Fig- 
uratively, complication ; intricacy; embarrass- 
ing condition: as, to get the negotiation into a 
snarl. 

Let Hymen’s easy snarls be quite forgot; 
Time cannot quench our fli es, nor death dissolve our knot. 

Quarles, Emblems, iv. 12. 

3. A vexatious controversy ; a squabble. This 
sense may have been affected by snarl*. [Col- 
l°q.] 

We And “boycott” used several times as a substantive, 
and arc told that the “ New York longshoremen and the 
Old Dominion Steamship Company had got into a snarl." 

.V. and Q., 7th ser., VII. SSO. 

4. A knot in wood; a gnavl. 

Let Italian or Spanish yew he the wood, clear of knots, 
snarls, and cracks. Tribune Book of Sports, p. 12. 

snarler 1 (snBr'lfir), n. [< snarl l + -cr 1 .] Ono 
who snarls; a surly, growling animal; agrum- 
bling, quarrelsomo fellow. 

Next to the peevish fellow is the snarler. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 438. 

snarler 2 (sniir'lfir), n. [< snarl 2 + -er 1 .] Ono 
who snarls metal. 

snarling (sniirTing), }>■ a. Growling; grum- 
bling angrily; peevish; waspish; snappish, 
snarflng-iron (sniirTing-I'Orn), n. A tool for 
fluting or embossing vessels of sbeet-metal, 
consisting of a long arm which is turned at an 
angle, usually a right angle, at tho end, and 
pointed or terminated in any shape desired. 
It is inserted into tho vessel, nnd tlie long arm or bar is 
struck outside of the vessel with a hammer, causing the 
point or head to raise tho metal from within, ns in rc- 
poussii work. It Is used especially for striking up pat- 
terns on silverware. 

snarling-muscle (sniir'ling-mus' , 'l), n. See 
muscle 1 . 

snarling-tool (sniir'ling-tol), «. Same as snarl- 
ing-iran. 

snarly (sniir'li), a. [< snarl 1 + -i/ 1 .] Disposed 
to snarl ; irritnblo ; cross. [Colloq.] 

We nil know that there are good-natured animals and 
Irritnblo animals — that tho cowls tranquil nnd gentle, 
and the hyena snarly nnd fretful. 

II. II. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 202. 

snarref, r. i. Samo ns snar. 
snary (sniir'i), a. [< snare + -if 1 .] Of the na- 
ture of a snaro ; entangling; insidious. [Hare.] 

Spiders in the vault their snary webs have Bprcnd. 

Dryden. 

snash (simsh), r. i. [Cf. Dan. snasl.'c, gnash or 
champ one’s food with a smacking noise, = Sw. 
sniisha, smack, snub, chido (suask, sweetmeat) ; 
cf. smash, smack 2 , and also snack 1 (D. snakken, 
chatter, etc.).] To talk saucily. Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 

snash (snasli), «. [< snash, t’.] Insolent, oppro- 
brious langungo; impertinent abuse. [Scotch.] 
Foor tenant bodies, scant o’ cash, 
llow they maun thole the fnctor’s snash ! 

Bums, The Twa Dogs. 

snastt (snnst), n. [Appar. a var. of gnast 1 , 
knast, in tho samo sense.] Tho smtff of a can- 
dle. 

You chandler, I like not your tricks ; . . . after your 
wceke or sna/t [read «ia*f] is stillcned, you dip it in filthy 
diosse, nnd after give him a coat of good tnllowc. 

Greene , Quip for an Upstart Courtier (Ilnrl. Misc., V. 410). 

The swiftest in consuming was that with sawdust, 
which first burned faire, till somo part of the candle was 
consumed, and the dust gathered about the snastc. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., §300. 

snasty (suns'ti), a. [Cf. snash.'] Cross; snap- 
pish. Ualliiccll. [Prov. Eng.] 
snatch (snach), r.; pret. and pp. snatched (for- 
merly snaught), ppr. snatching. [< ME. snachcn , 
snacchcn. snccchcn, ail assibilnted form of snak- 
ken, E. snack, snatch: seo snack.] I. trans . 1. 
To seize or take hastily, eagerly, abruptly, or 
violently. 

He . . . from my finger snatch'd that ring. 

Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 270. 
I’m loth to snatch thy punishment 
Out of the hand of justice. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, iii. 0. 
Him did I see snatch up with horrid grasp 
Two sprawling Greeks, in either hand a man. 

Addison, ./Eneld, iii. 
The farmers snatched clown their rusty firelocks from 
tho kitchen walls, to make good the resolute words of 
their town debates. Emerson, II ist. Discourse at Concord. 

Heuco, figuratively— 2. To get or save by sud- 
den or violent effort, or by good fortuno. 

From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 

And snatch a grace beyond tlie reach of art. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 163, 


snatchingly 

Cities and empires creep along, enlarging in silent ob- 
scurity, until they burst forth in some tremendous ca- 
lamity — and snatch, as it were, immortality from tlie ex- 
plosion 1 Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 424. 

3. To seize or transport away quickly or for- 
cibly. 

• Oh Nature ! . . . 

Enrich me with the knowledge of thy works ! 

Snatch me to Heaven. Thomson, Autumn, 1. 1354. 

4. Kaut., to place the bight of (a rope) in a 
snatch-block so that it may lead properly. 

II. intrans. 1. To seize, or attempt to seize, 
a thing suddenly : generally with at. 

Snatch not at every favour. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., iii. 5. 
No eager man among his joyous peers 
To snatch at pleasure. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 111. 

2. See the quotation. 

Snatching is a form of illicit piscicnpture. ... A 
large triangle is attached to a line of fine gut, well 
weighted with swan-shot or a small plummet. . . . The 
line is then dropped into some quiet place where fish are 
plentiful, . . . and, as soon as tlie plummet has touched 
the bottom, is twitched violently up. It is almost a cer- 
tainty that on some one or other of the hooks, and possi- 
bly on more than one, will be a fish foul-hooked. 

The Standard (London), Oct. 21, 1878. (Davies.) 

snatch (snach), n. [< snatch, v. Cf. snack, m.] 

1. A hasty catch or seizing. 

How can he live by snatches from such people? 

He bore a worthy mind. 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, i. 1. 
His scarsella was snatched at, but all the while lie was 
being hustled and dragged, and the snatch failed. 

George Eliot, Romola, lxvi. 

2. All attempt to seize suddenly; a sharp at- 
tack. 

Tlius not only as oft as we speak, as one saith, but also 
as oft as we do anything of note or consequence, we sub- 
ject ourselves to every one's censure, and happy is he that 
Is least tossed upon tongues ; for utterly to escape the 
snatch of them it is impossible 1 
The Translators to the Reader of the Bible (A. V.), p. cvi. 
3f. A catching of tho voice; impeded utterance. 
[Rare.] 

Hie snatches in liis voice, 

And burst of epenking, were ns his. 

Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 105. 

4. A pieco snatched or broken off; a small 
piece or quantity; a fragment; a bit. 

Mertnaid-likc, awhile they bore her up ; 

Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 178. 
But I am somewhat worn, 

A snatch of sleep wore like the peace of God. 

• Tennyson, narold, v. 1. 

5. A short fit of vigorous action : as, a snatch 
at weeding after a shower. 

High-stepping horses seemed necessary to all Mr. T.nm- 
mlc’s friends— as necessary as their transaction of busi- 
ness together in n gipsy way at untimely hours, . . . and 
in rushes and snatches. DicKens, Our Mutual Friend, ii. 4. 

6. A hasty repast ; a snack ; a bit of food. 

I fear you’ll linvo cold entertainment when 

You are at your journey’s end ; and ‘twerc discretion 

To take a snatch by tho way. 

Massinger, Duke of Milan, iii. 2. 

7. A quibble; a shuttling answer. [Rare.] 
Come, sir, leave me your snatches, and yield me a direct 

answer. Shak., M. for M., iv. 2. G. 

8. Au open lead for a block. See snatch-block. 
— By snatches, in a disconnected or spasmodic manner; 
by fits and stmts.— Dumb snatch, a snatch having no 
sheave. 

snatch-block (snacli'blok), n. A block, used 
on ships, having an opening in 
ono side to receive the bight of a 
rope. The part of the strap which goes 
over the opening in the shell is hinged, 
so that by turning it back the bight of 
the rope can bo inserted without reeving 
the end through. When it is used for 
heavy purchases where a warp or liaw- 
Ber is brought to a capstan, it is called a voyal or viol block. 
Also notch-block. See also cut under blocki. 
snatch-cleat (snacli'klet), n. Naut., a curved 
cleat or chock round which h rope maybe led. 
snatcher (snach'er), n. [< snatch + -cr 1 .] 1. 
Ono who snatches, or takes suddenly or guiltily : 
as, a body-snatcher; specifically, formerly, in 
Scotland, a roving thief, especially ono of a body 
of plunderers hanging upon a military force. 
Wc do not mean tho coursing snatchers only, 

But fear the main intendment of the Scot. 

Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 143. 
Tlie Town-herd . . . regularly drove them [all the cattle 
belonging to the community] out to pasture in the morn- 
ing, and brought them back at night, without which pre- 
caution they would have fallen a speedy prey to some of 
the Snatchers in the neighbourhood. Scott, Monastery, i. 

2. pi. In ornith., specifically, birds of prey; the 
Rap tores. S ce c u ts un d o r Rap to res. 
snatchingly (suach'ing-li), ad v. By snatching; 
hastily; abruptly. Imp. Diet. 



Snatch-block. 



snatcMng-rolIer 

snatching-roller (snaeh'ing-ro'ler), n. In a 
printing-press using a continuous web of paper, 
one of a pair of rollers running at a higher 
speed than those noxt behind them, andserving 
to snatch or tear off the printed sheet at the 
lino of perforations made to divide the web 
into sheets. 

snatchy (snach'i), a. [< snatch + -if 1 .] Con- 
sisting of or characterized by snatches; not 
uniform or continuous ; irregular. 

The modem style [of rowing] seems short and snatchy ; 
it lias not the lone majestic sweep of former days. 

Cambridge Sketches, p. 16. 
snath (snath), n. A shortened form of snathe". 
O mower, lean on thy bended math. 

Look from the meadows green and low. 

Whittier, Wreck of Rivcnnoutli. 
snathe 1 (snfLTn), r. f.: pret. and pp. snaihed, 
ppr. sna thing. A variant of snead 1 . Haiti well . 
snathe 2 (snaTH), ». [A var. of snead 2 .] The 
curved helve or handle of a scythe, to which 
are attached short handles called nibs. See 
sci/thc. 

snattock (snat'ok), 11 . [Prob. for "snaddock, < 
snead 1 (ME. snade) 4- -or/,'.] A chip; a slice; 
a fragment. [Pror. Eng.] 

Snatloels of that very cross ; of cedar some, somo of ju- 
niper. Gayton, Notes on Don Quixote, p. 275. 

snaughtt. An obsolete preterit and past parti- 
ciple of snatch. 

snaw (sna), ii. An obsolete or dialectal (Scotch) 
form of snotr 1 . 

snead 1 (sned), v. t. [Also snecd, sued, also 
snatltc, snaee; < ME. * sneden , "snseden (in comp. 
to-s>urden),< AS. sniedan (= OHG. sneiton, MUG. 
sneiten = Icel. sneidha ), cut, also feed, a secon- 
dary form of snithan, cut: s eesnithc. Cf. snead 2 .] 
To cut ; lop ; prune. 

snead 1 (sned), n. [< ME. snade, snodc, < AS. 
srned (= Icel. sneidh), a piece, hit, slice, < sni- 
than (pret. snath), in secondary form sniedan, 
cut: see snead 1 , f.] Apiece; bit; slice. 
snead 2 (sned), n. [Also snecd, sued, also sneath, 
sneathe, snathe, snath ; < 1IE. * sued , < AS. srned, 
the handle of a scythe, appar. < snithan (pret. 
snath), cut: see snead 1 .] Tho handle of a 
scythe: same as snathe-. [Pro v. Eng.] 

This ts fixed on a long meed, or straight handle. 

Evelyn. 

Argent, a scythe, the blade in chief, the meyd (or han- 
dle) in bend sinister sable, etc. -V. and Q.,7th 8er., VI. It. 
snead 3 (sued), n. Same as snecd". 
sneak (snek), r. [< ME. sniken (appar. sniken, 
whence mod. E. "snick, with an allowed var. 
sneak), for orig. sniken (which would require a 
mod. E. " snike ), < AS. snican (pret. * sndc , pp. 
* snicen ), creep, = Icel. * snika (in pp. snikinn, 
covetous, hankering after) = Sw. dial, sniga 
(pret. sneg ), creep, = Dan. reflex snige, sneak, 
slink ; cf. Icel. snikja (weak verb), hanker after, 
beg for food silently, as a dog, = Sw. snika 
(pret. snek), hanker after ; cf. OHG. snahhan, 
sneak, MHG. snouken, go secretly, G. dial. 
sclinaacken, schnackcn, schnaiehcn, creop; cf. Ir. 
Gael, snaigh, snaig, creop, crawl, sneak. From 
the same ult. verb are E. snail, snake, snag 2 , 
smack :i , etc.] I. intrans. 1. To creep or steal 
about privately; go furtively, as if afraid or 
ashamed to be seen ; slink. 

A poor unmtnded outlaw sneaking home. 

Slink., 1 Hen. IV., lv. 3. 5S. 
I hate to see an awkward gawky comesneaKny into the 
market. Sheridan (?), The Camp, i. 1. 

2. To behave with meanness and servility; 
crouch ; truckle. 

Tom struts a soldier, open, bold, and brave; 

Will sneaks a scrivener, an exceeding knave. 

Pope, Moral Essays, I. 154. 

3. To steal; pilfer. See sneak-thief. [Colloq.] 
n. trans. To hide; conceal in a furtive or 

cowardly manner. [Rare.] 

Some sins dare the world in open defiance, yet this [slan- 
der] lurks, and sneaks its head. 

A bp. Wake, Rationale on Texts of Scripture (1701), p. 222. 

[{Latham.) 

sneak (snek), ?i. [< sncal;, v .] 1. A mean, con- 
temptible fellow ; one who has recourse to mean 
and cowardly methods ; a person of selfish and 
cowardly temper and conduct. 

A set of simpletons and superstitious sneaks. 

Qlanville , Sermons, iv. 
They may tell me I can’t alter the world — that there 
must be a certain number of sneaks and robbers in it, 
and if I don't lie and filch somebody else will. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, v. 
Don’t Jaw, Dolly. Hold on, and listen tome. You never 
were a sneak. Whyte Melville, White Rose, n. xiil. 

2. A petty thief. See sneak-thief und arca-sncak, 
360 
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sneakbillt (snek'bil), n. [Also sncaksbillj < 
sneak + MW 1 .] A sharp-nosed, lean, sneaking 
fellow. 

CMche-face, a chichiface, micher, sneake-bill, wretched 
fellow, one out of whose nose hunger drops. Cotgrave. 

sneak-boat (snek'bot), n. A small decked boat 
used in hunting wild fowl. It is masked with- 
weeds or brush when used. [U. S.] 

The usual length of a Barnegat sneakboat is 12 feet, width 
4 feet, square stem 34 inches wide, 7 inches deep. 

Sei. Amer., N. S LX. 219. 

sneak-box (suek'boks), n. Same as sneak-boat. 
Tribune Book of Sports , p. 427. [U. S.] 

sneak-cupf (snek'kup), ?t. [< sneak, v., + obj. 

cup.] A toper who balks his glass; one who 
sneaks from his cup; hence, a puny or paltry 
fellow. 

Tlio prince is a Jack, a sncak-cup [sneak-up in some edi- 
tions, apparently confused with sncck up]. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 3. 99. 

sneaker (sne'kfer), «. [< sneak + -er 1 .] 1. One 
who sneaks; one who wants spirit; a sneak. 

Sneakers and time servers. Waterland , Works, III. 420. 
2. A drinking-vessel: a kind of punch-bowl. 

After supper he asked me if I was an admirer of punch ; 
and immediately called for a sneaker. 

Addison , Freeholder, No. 22. 

sneakiness (sne'ki-nes), n. Samo as sucakhig- 
ncss. 

sneaking (sne'king), p. a. 1. Pertaining to or 
worthy of a sneak; acting like or characteristic 
of a sneak; mean; servile; crouching. 

He objected against religion itself. He said it was a piti- 
ful, low, sneaking business for a man to mind religion. 
He said that a tender conscience was an unmanly thing. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, i. 
The fawning, sncalring, and flattering hypocrite. 

SlUlingjieet, Sermons, II. i. 

2. Secret or clandestine, and somewhat discred- 
itable ; underhand ; hence, in a less reprehen- 
sible sense, unavowed; not openly or frankly 
declared. 

For they possess’d, with all their pother, 

A sneaking kindness for each other. 

IP. Combe, Dr. Syntax's Tours, f. 7. 
The sneaking kindness for “gentlemen of the road" is 
in our days hut rarely displayed. 

U. Spencer, Prin. of Soclol., § 574. 

sneakingly (sne'king-li), aflv. In a sneaking 
manner; meanly. 

Do all things like a man, not sneakingly ; 

Think the king sees thee still ; for his King does. 

G. Herbert, Church Porch. 

sneakingness (sne'king-nes), n. The character 
of being sneaking; meanness, 
sneaksbillf, n. §eo sncakbill. 
sneaksby (sneks'bi), n. [Formerly also sneaks- 
bie , sncakcsbic; < sneak + -s-by as also in idlcsby, 
lewdsby, rudcsbi/, surcsby, wigsby, etc. Cf. sneak - 
bill, sucaksbill.) A paltry, sneaking fellow; a 
sneak. 

A mcacocke, milkesop, sneaksbie, worthlessc fellow. 

Cotgrave. 

A demure sneaksby, a clownish singularist. 

Barrotc, Works, III. xxxlv. 

sneak-shooting (snek'shii'ting), n. Tho act or 
practice of shooting wild fowl from a sneak- 
boat or sneak-box. 

sneak-thief (snek'thef), n. One who steals by 
ontering houses through doors or windows left 
open or unfastened. .[Colloq.] 
sneak-upf, n. See sncak-cup. 
sneaky (sno'ki), a. [< sneak + -i/ 1 .] Some- 
what sneaking. Jean Ingclow. [Colloq.] 

Both dogs had a sneaktj appearance, as though they 
knew a flogging was in store for them. 

Harper's Mag., LX XVI. 199. 

Sneap (snep), v. t. [Formerly also sneep; E. 
dial, also snape; < Icel. sneypa, orig. outrage, 
dishonor, chide, snub, lit. ‘castrate’ O sneypa, a 
disgrace), = Sw. snopa, castrate; cf. Sw. snoppa, 
cut off, snuff a candle; snubba, reprove: see 
snip, snib, snub !.] 1. To cheek; roprovo ab- 

ruptly; reprimand. 

But life that ’a here, 

When into It the soul dotli closely wind, 

Is often eneep’d by anguish and by fear, 

With vexing pain and rage that she no’tc easly bear. 

Dr, II. More, Sleep of the Soul, iii. 18. 

2. To nip; bite; pinch. 

Give the mcaped birds more cause to sing. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 333. 

[Obsolete or provincial in both uses.] 
sneap (snep), n. [< sneap, ».] A reprimand; 
n ro Duke ; a check ; a snub. [Obsolete or pro- 
vincial.] 


sneer 

I will not undergo this sneap without reply. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 133. 

These sneapi and reproofs weighed so much on the 
mind of the Bishop that, as he declared, he watered them 
many times with salt tears. 

P. ir. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., vii. 

snearf, v. An obsolete spelling of sneer. 
sneath, sneathe (sneth, sneTH) . Same as snead 1 , 
snead 2 , snathe 1 , snathe 2 , snath. 
snebt (sneb), v. t. A variant of snib. 
sneck 1 (snek), t>. t. [Avar, of snack.'] Tosnateh. 
[Obsolete or provincial.] 

Her chain of pearl? 

I sneckt it away finely. 

Middleton, Your Five Gallants, i. 2. 
Snecked rubble. See rubble.— Sneck upt, snick upt 
(also sneak up), shut up ! be hanged 1 go hang 1 used in- 
terjectionaliy. 

We did keep time, sir, in our catches. Sncck upt 

Shak., T. N., ii. 3. 101. 

Dost want a master? if thou dost, I’m for thee ; 

Else choose, and sneck-up! Ford, Lady’s Trial, Iii. 2. 

Give him his money, George, and let him go snick-up. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, iii. 2. 

She shall not rise, sir, goe, let your Master snick-up. 
Bey wood. Fair Maid of the West (Works, ed. 1874, II. 26S). 

sneck 1 (snek), «. [< sncck 1 , t>.] A snap ; a click. 
[Scotch.] 

An industrious house, wherein the birr of the wheel and 
the sneck of the reel had sounded. 

A. Leighton, Traditions of Scottish Life, p. 110. 

sneck 2 (snek), n. [< ME. sncck, snekk, snekke, 
snc7:, a latch; prob. < snack, v., catch, snatch: 
see snack, snatch.'] 1. Tho latch or catch of a 
door or lid. [Obsolete or provincial, especially 
Scotch.] 

If I cud tell wlicay ’s cutt our band fra’ th’ sneck. 

Next time they come Ise mack them jet the neck. 

A Yorkshire Dialogue (1697), p. 46. ( Ualliwell .) 

2. A piece of land jutting into an adjoining 
field, or intersecting it. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
sneck 2 (snek), v. t. [< sncck 2 , «.] To latch or 
shut (a door or lid). 

sneck 3 (snek), v. t. A Scotch form of snick. 
sneck-drawer (snek'dra'fer), n. [< ME. snek- 
drawer; < sncck 2 + drawer.] One who draws 
a latch; a latch-lifter; hence, a dishonest fel- 
low; a thief. 

sneck-drawing (snek' drawing), a. Crafty; 
cheating; roguish. [Scotch.] 

And you, ye nuld sneck-draxeing dog, 

Ye came to Paradise incog. 

Bums, Address to the Deil. 

sneck-drawn (snek'drira), a. Mean; stingy; 
close. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
sneckett (snek'et), n. [< sncck 1 + -cf. Cf. 
snacket.] Samo as sncck 1 . Cotgrave. 
snecking (snek'ing), n. In masonry, rubble- 
work. 

sneck-posset (snek'pos' r et),?i. A“latch-drink”: 
the kind of entertainment a person receives 
when the door is shut in his face. A 7 , and Q., 
7th ser., VII. 110. [Prov. Eng.] 
sned 1 (sited), v. Same as snead 1 . 
sned 2 (sned), it. Same as snead 2 . [Prov. Eng.] 
snedden (sned'n), n. Tho larger sand-lance. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

snee (sue), n. [< D. snee, snedc, a cut, cleft, 
slice, edge, section (= MHG. snide, G. schncidc, 
edge), < snijdcn, cut: see snithc, snead 1 .] A 

knife, especially a large knife; a dirk Snick 

and snee. See snick. 

Sneed 1 (sned). A spelling of snead 1 , snead 2 . 
sneed 2 (sned), it. [A dial. var. of snood.] Same 
as snood, 2. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
sneept, v. t. An obsolete form of sneap. 

Sneer (sner), v. [Formerly also snear; < ME. 
sneren, < Dan. sincere, grin like a dog; akin to 
snar, snarl 1 .] I. intrans. If. To grin or laugh 
foolishly. 

A fourth would fondly kiss and paw his companions, and 
snear in their faces, with a countenance more antic than 
any In a Dutcll droiL Beverley, Virginia, iv, 18. 

2. To grin; especially and usually, to grin or 
smilo in a contemptuous manner; express con- 
tempt by a grimace marked by slight turning 
up of tho nose. 

I have no power over one muscle in their faces, though 
they sneered at every word spoken by each other. Tatler. 

3. To insinuate contempt by a covert expres- 
sion ; uso words suggestive rather than expres- 
sivo of contempt; speak derisively. 

To surer at the sentiments which are the springs of all 
juBt and virtuous actions is merely a display of unthink- 
ing levity, or of want of the natural sensibilities. 

O. l! r . Holmes, Essays, p. 02. 
= Syn. 3. Scoff, Sneer , Jeer, Gibe. Scoff is the strongest 
word for the expression of utter contempt or abhorrence 
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by opprobrious language. To sneer is to express contempt 
by more or less covert sarcasm. To jeer is to try to raise 
a laugh by sarcastic language. To gibe is to use con- 
temptuous, mocking, or taunting expressions. 

u. trans. 1. To treat or address with sneers ; 
treat with contempt; sneer at. 

He had sneer'd Sir Thomas Hanmer for changing Sinah 
into Sir. 

T. Edwards, Canons of Criticism (1765), p. 75. (Hall.) 

2. To ntter with a contemptuous expression or 
grimace. 

“A ship of fools,” he shriek’d in spite, 

“A ship of fools,” he sneer'd and wept. 

Tennyson, The Voyage. 

3. To affect in a specified way by sneering. 

Very likely they were laughing over his infatuation, and 

sneering her fair fame away, at that very moment in the 
clubs. Whyte Melville, White Rose, II. xviii. 

sneer (sner), w. [< sneer, y.] 1. A derisive or 
contemptuous grin or smile ; an expression of 
the face marked by a slight turning up of the 
nose, and indicating contempt ; a look of scorn, 
disdain, or derision; honco, the feeling thus 
expressed. 

That smile, if oft observed and near, 

Waned in its niirtli, and wither’d to a sjiecr. 

Byron, Lara, i. 17. 

2. A verbal expression of oon tempt; an in- 
sinuation of scorn or derision by language 
more or less covert and indirect. 

Who can refute a sneer? Pal eg, Moral Philos., II. v. 9. 
=Syn. See sneer, a. i. 

sneer er (sner'fer)* n. [< sneer 4- -cr 1 .] One who 
sneers. 

sneerful (sndr'ful), a. [< sheer + -ful.] Given 
to sneering. [Rare.] 

Cell ever squalid! where the sneerful maid 

Will not fatigue her hand ! broom nover comes, 

That comes to all. Shcnstone, Economy, HI. 

sneeringly (sner'ing-li), adv. In a sneering 
manner; with a sneer. 

sneering-match (sner'ing-mach), n. A grin- 
ning-inatcli (which see, under grin, p.). Haiti- 
well. [Prov. Eng.] 

sneering-muscle (sner'ing-mus'l), n. A mus- 
cle of expression which lifts the upper lip aud 
draws also upon the nostril, and is the principal 
agent in producing a sneer or sneering expres- 
sion of the face; the levator labii superiors 
alroque nasi. Persons habitually surly or scornful often 
have a deep line engraven on the face, duo to the frequent 
exercise of this muscle. Compare snarling-musclc, under 
mwrcZfil. 

sneesef, v. and n. An obsolete spelling of sneeze. 

sneesh (snesh), n. [Also snish, snus/t; < Dan. 
snus, snuff. Cf. sneeze.'] See stilish. 

sneeshing (sne'shing), n . [Also succshin; < 
sneesh, snish, snuff, + -ing 1 .] Snuff; also, a 
pinch of snuff. [Scotch.] 

A mull o’ gude sneeshin ’ toprie. The Blithesome Bridal. 

Not worth a sneeshin. IT. Mcston, Poems. 

Sneeshing-mull. a snuff-box, generally made of the end 
of a horn. [Scotch.] 

sneevlet, v. An obsolete form of snivel. 

sneeze (snez), V . ; pret. and pp. sneezed , ppr. 
sneezing. [Early mod. E. also sneese ? snese, sneze ; 

< ME. snesen, a variant, with substitution of sn- 
for the uncommon initial sequence fn-, of fnesen, 

< AS.fne6san=T>.fniczcn,BJicc7.o, = lco\.fna'sa, 
later fnysa, sneeze, = Sw. fnysa = Dan. fnysc, 
snort: see/;? esc, and cf. ncczc.] I. intrans. To 
emit air from the nose and mouth audibly and 
violently by an involuntary convulsive action, 
as occasioned by irritation of the lining mem- 
brane of the nose or by stimulation of the retina 
by a bright light. In sneezing the glottis remains 
open, while the passage out through tho mouth is partial- 
ly obstructed by the approximation of the tongue to the 
roof of the mouth. Sec sneezing. 

Mr. Haliburton brings forward, ns his strongest case, 
the habit of saying “God bless you •’ or some equivalent 
expression when a person sneezes. lie shows that this 
custom, which, I admit, nppears to us at first sight both 
odd and arbitrary, is ancient and widely extended. It is 
mentioned by Homer, Aristotle, Apnleius, Pliny, and the 
Jewish rabbis, and hns been observed in Koordistan, in 
Florida, in Otaheite, and in the Tonga Islands. 

Sir J. Lubbock, Orig. of Civilisation, p. 335. 
To sneeze at, to disregard ; show contempt for ; despise : 
now chiefly in tho expression n ot to be sneezed at. [Colloq.] 
A buxom, tall, and comely dame, 

Who wish'd, 'twas said, to change her name, 

And, if I could her thoughts divine, 

Would not perhaps have sneez’d at mine. 

IF. Com be. Dr. Syntax’s Tours, ii. 5. 

My professional reputation is not to be sneezed at. 

Sir A. II. Elton , Below the Surface, xxvii. 

II. trans. To utter with or like a sneeze. 

Shall not Love to me, 

As in the Latin song I learnt at school, 

Sneeze out a full God-bless-you right and left? 

Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 
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sneeze (snez), n. [Early mod. E. also sticcse; 
< sneeze , v.] 1. The act of one who sneezes, 

or the sound made by sneezing; sudden and 
violent ejection of air througli the nose and 
mouth with an audible sound. — 2. Snuff. Also 
snish. Hallwcll. [Prov. Eng.]— Cup o’ sneeze. 
See cup. 

sneeze-horn (snez 'horn), n. A sort of snuff-box 
made of an animal’s horn. Halliwcll. 
sneezer (sne'z6r), n. [< sneeze + -er 1 .] 1. One 
who sneezes. 

When a Hindu sneezes, bystanders say “Live!” and the 
sneezer replies “ With you ! ” 

E. B . Tylor, Prim. Culture, I. 101. 

2. A violent blow; a blow that knocks the 
breath out. [Prov. Eng.] 

sneezeweed (snez'wed), n. A plant of the genus 
Hclcnium, mostly the common H. autumnale. 
In England this, though rather coarse, is known in orna- 
mental culture. Its powdered leaves and flowers when 
snuffed up produce violent sneezing. Recently the finer 
southwestern species, II. tenuifolium, has received some 
notice. It is poisonous to human beings and to horses. 
Both plants have been advocated for medical use in ner- 
vous diseases. Less properly called sneezewort. See cut 
under Hclcnium. 

sneezewood (snez'wud), n. [A translation of 
S. African D. nics-hout, < D.niczcn, sneeze (=E. 
ncczc), + hout, wood (= E. holt 1 ),] A South 
African tree, Btieroxylon vide, or its timber. 
Tho latter is a handsome wood taking a fine polish ; it is 
strong and very durable, and but Blightly affected by 
moisture. It is made into furniture, agricultural imple- 
ments, etc., and is used for railway-ties, piles, and similar 
purposes. The dust produced in working it causes sneez- 
ing (whence the name). 

sneezewort (sn6z'w6rt), n. [< sneeze + wort 1 . 
Cf. D. nicsworlcl , heliobore.] 1. In old usage, 
tho white hellebore, Ycratrum album, more often 
under tho form vcczcwort . Britten and Hol- 
land, Eng. PlantNames. — 2. A composite herb, 
Achillea rtarmica, chiefly of the Old World. 
Tho fiowcr-heads are larger anil much fewer than those of 
the ynrrow, A. Millefolium; the leaves are simple and 
sliarply Berrate, and when dried and pulverized are said 
to provoko sneezing (whence the name). 

3. Same as sneezeweed, 

sneezing (sno'zing), 11 . [< ME. * snesynge , ear- 
lier fnesynge, < AS.fncdsitng, verbal n. of fnc6- 
snti, snoezo: see sncc:c. Cf. ncccing.J 1. Tho 
act of emitting a snoezo. 

Looking against tlio sun doth induce sneering. 

Bacon, Nat. ills!., § GST, 
2f. Amedicino to promote sneezing; anorrliine; 
a sternutatory. 

Sneezings, masticatorics, and nasals. 

Burton, Aunt, of Mel., p. 303. {Latham.) 

sneezing-powder (sno'zing-pou'dfcr), n. Snuff. 

Sneezing-powder is not more frequent witli the Irish 
than chawing arec ... is with these savages. 

Herbert, Travels, an. 1G38. 

sneg (snog), v. t. A Scotch variant of snag”. . 
snell 1 (snol), a. [< ME. sncl, sncll, < AS. sncl, 
sncll. active, strenuous, = OS. sncl, sncll = D. 
sncl = MLG. sncl = OHG. IIRG. sncl (> It. sncl- 
lo = Pr. isncl, irncl = OF. isnel), G. schncll, swift, 
quick, = Icol. snjallr, eloquent, nblo, bold, = 
Sw. snail = ODan. sncl, swift, fleet ; cf. Sw. Dan. 
snillc, genius, Dan. snild , shrewd, sagacious.] 
If. Active; brisk; nimble; spirited. 

Sythync wentc Into Wales with his wyes alle, 

Sweys into Swaldye with his snclle houndes, 

For to hunt at the hnrtes in thas liye laundes. 

Mortc Arthurc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 67. 

2. Keen; piercing; sharp; severe; hard: as, a 
sncll frost. [Scotch.] 

There came a wind out of tho north, 

A Bharp wind and a sncll. 

The Young Tamlanc (Child’s Ballads, I. 120). 
nc has unco little sympathy wi’ ithcr folks; and ho ’s 
sncll and dure enough in casting up their nonsense to them. 

Scott, Antiqunry, xxi. 

snell 2 (snel), «. [Origin obscure.] A short 
ieco of gut, gimp, or sea-grass on which fisb- 
ooksarotied; asnood. The best matcrinl for snclls 
is silkworm-gut, as it is light, strong, nnd nearly invisible. 

snell 2 (snol), v. t. [< sncll", t\] To tie or fas- 
ten to a lino or gut, ns a hook for angling, 
snell-loop (snel'liip), n. Aparticulartie made 
by looping a snoll, used by anglers, 
snet (snet), n. [Porhaps avar. of "suit, < LG. 
suit (= OHG. MHG. suit, G. schnitt = Sw. sniff 
= Dan. suit), a slice, cut, wound, < D. snijdcn (= 
G. schnciilcn), cut : see snead 1 .'] The fat of a 
doer. [Obsoloto or prov. Eng.] 
snetel, V, An obsolete spoiling of suite 2 . 
snevellt, snevelt, ®. Obsolete forms of snivel. 
snewM, v. A Middle English (nnd more original) 
spelling of snoiv 1 . 

snew 2 . A Middle English or modern dialectal 
preterit of snow 1 . 

sneydt, n. An obsolete form of snead 2 . 
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snibt (snib), v. t. [Also dial, sncl), early mod. 
E. snihbc, snabbe; < ME. snibben, snybben, < Dan. 
snibbe, chide, reprimand; another form of snub 
(< Icel. snttbba = Sw. snubba): see snub 1 . Cf. 
snip, sneap.'] To check; reprimand; snub; 
sneap or sneb. 

Him wolde he snybbe sharply for the nones. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 523. 
He cast him to scold 

And 8iiebbe the good Oake for he was old. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., February. 
You have snibbed the poor fellow too much ; he can 
scarce speak, he cleaves his words with sobbing. 

Middleton, Your Five Gallants, ii. 3. 

snibt (snib), n. [< snib, v.] A reproof; a rep- 
rimand; a snub. 

Frost-bit, numb’d with il-straind snibbes. 

Marston, What you Will, ii. 1. 

snick (snik), v. t. [Sc. also sneck, E. dial, snig; 
< Icel. snikka = Norw. snikka = Sw. dial, snik- 
ka, nick, cut, esp. as a mason or carpenter ; cf . 
Sw. snickare = Dan. snedker, a joiner ; Sw. snick- 
ra — Dan. sncdlcrc, do joiners’ work; D. snik, 
a hatchet, a sharp tool.] To cut; clip; snip; 
nick. 

He began by snicking the comer of her foot off with 
nurse’s scissors. II. Kingsley, Ravenshoe, lxiii. (Davies.) 
One of the Fates, with a long sharp knife, 

Snicking off hits of Ills shortened life. 

IF. S. Gilbert , Baby’s V engeance. 

snick (snik), ii. [< snick, a.] 1. A small cut; 
a snip; a nick. [Prov. Eng.]— 2. In cricket, 
a hit in which the bat is but slightly moved, the 
hall glancing off it. — 3. A knot or kink, as in 
yarn or thread where it is twisted too tightly. 
— Snick and snee, Bnick or Bnee, snlck-a-snee, a tight 
with knives: used also jocosely for a knife, as a sailors’ 
sheath-knife, a bowie-knife, etc. Compare snickersnee. 

Among other Customs they have in that town [Genoa], 
one is That none must carry' a pointed Knife about him ; 
which makes tire Hollander, who is used to Snik and Snce, 
to leave his Ilom-slieath and Krrife a Ship-board rvhen he 
comes ashore. Iloitell, Letters, I. i. 41. 

The brutal Sport of Snick-or-Snce. 

Drydcn, Parallel of Poetry and Painting. 

snicker (snik'dr), v. [Sc. also snicker; cf. Sc. 
sncckcr, breatho loudly through tho noso, si lock- 
er, snort; MD. snick, D. snik, a sigh, sob, gasp, 
snikken, gasp, sob, = LG. sntikken , sob; perhaps 
ult. akin to Sc. nicker, nicker, neigb, and to E. 
neigh 1 , regarded as orig. imitative.] I. intrans. 
To laugh in a half-suppressed or foolish man- 
ner; giggle. 

Could we but hear our husbands chat it, 

How their tongues run, when they are at it, 

Their bawdy tales, when o’er tbeir liquor, 

I’ll warr’nt would make a woman snicker. 

Hudibras Pcdivivus (1707). (Xares.) 

n. trails. To say in a giggling manner. 

“lie I he! I compliment you on your gloves, nnd your 
handkerchief, I’m sure,” sniggers Sirs. Baynes. 

Thackeray, Philip, xxiv. 

Also snigger. 

snicker (snik'fcr), ». [< snicker, t'.J A half- 

suppressed laugh ; a giggle. Also snigger. 
snickersnee (snik'6r-sne), n. [An accom. form 
of snick and snee, a combat with knives: see 
snick nnd snee.] Same as snick and snee (which 
see, under snick). 

“Make liaBte, make haste," says guzzling Jimmy, 
"While Jnck pulled out ids snickersnee. 

Thackeray, Little Billee. 

sniddle (snid'l), ». [Origin obscure.] Long 
coarse grass; sedges and allied plants of wet 
places. Halliwcll; Britten and Holland, Eng. 
Plant Names. [Prov. Eng.] 
snide (snid), a. and n. [Prob. a dial. var. of 
snitlie, sharp.] I. a. Sharp; characterized by 
low cunning and sharp practice; tricky; also, 
false; spurious. [Slang.] 

II. n. An underhanded, tricky person given 
to shaip praetioo ; a sharper; a heat. [Slang.] 
Snider rifle. Soo rifle 2 . 

sniff (snif), v. [Early mod. E. also snyff; a sec- 
ondary form of *snccvc, < ME. snevien, sneren 
(freq. snivcicn, snuvclcn, > E. snccvic, snivel), < 
Dan. suite, sniff, snuff; cf. Sw. snyfta, sob (sec 
sniff 1 )', Icel. snippa, G. scknickcn, sniff; akin to 
snuff 1 : see snuff 1 , and cf. snivel, sniffle, snuffc.) 
I. intrans. To draw air through the nose in 
short audible inspirations, ns an expression of 
scorn; snuff: often with at. 

So then you look'd scornful nnd snift at the dean. 

Swift, Grand Question Debated. 
Miss Tankey, a mild little blue-eyed morsel of a child, 
. . . was , . . instructed that nobody who sniffed before 
visitors ever went to Heaven. 

Dickens, Dombey and Son, viii. 
Sniffing bronchophony, a form of bronchophony accom- 
panied witli a snifllng sound. 
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n. trans. 1. To draw in with the hreath 
through the noso ; smell of with an audible in- 
halation; snuff: as, to sniff the fragrance of a 
clover-field. 

The horses were miffing the wind, with necks out- 
stretched toward the east. O' Donovan, Merv, iii. 

2. To perceive as by snuffing; smell; scent: 
a s to sniff danger. — 3. To draw the breath 
throueli (the nose) in an unpleasantly audible 
mimiur. 

Snyf nor snitynge hyt (the nose] to lowd. 

Babccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 134. 
sniff (sni:*), «. [< sniff, v. Cf . snuff 1 , u.] 1. Tlio 
« ft of sniffing: n single short audible inspira- 
tion through tht- nose. 

Oh. could I but have had one single sup, 

One slmrl* miff at Charlotte’s caudle-cup ! 

T. Warton, Oxford Newsman’s Verses (17C7). 

The intensity of the pleasurable feeling given by a rose 
held t<’ the nostrils rapidly diminishes; and when the 
sniffs have hem continued for some time scarcely any 
scent can be perceived. II. Spencer, Trim of Psychol., § 45. 

2. Perception of smell obtniued by inhaling 
audibly: that which is taken by sniffing: as, a 
sniff ot fresh air. 

We were within miff of Paris, it seemed. 

It. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 23S. 

3. The sound produced by passing the breath 
through the nose with a quick effort ; a short, 
quick snuffle. 

Mrs. Gamp . . . gave a miff of uncommon significance, 
and said, it didn't signify. 

Dickens, Martin Cliiizzlcwit, xxlx. 

The snores alone were quite a study, varying from the 
mild sniff to the stentorian snort. 

L. M. Alcoit, Hospital Sketches, p. 43. 
sniffle (suif'l), r. i. ; pret. and pp. sniffled, ppr. 
sniffling. [Early mod. E. also sniff c; freq. of 
sniff, or var. of snivel or snuff*-.] To snuffle. 

Brouffer. To 6nort or miff* with the nose, like a horse. 

Cot grave. 

A pretty crowd of sniffling, sneaking varlcts helms been 
feeding ami pampering. A. E. Barr, Friend Olivia, xlv. 

sniffier (smiP16r), n. [< sniffle 4- -cr 1 .] Xaut ., 
a capful of wind. 

sniffles (snif'lz), n.pL Same ns snuffles. 
sniffy (snif'i), a . [< sniff + -wi.] Given to 
sniffing; inclined to he scornful or disdainful; 
pettish. [Colloq., U. S.] 
snift 1 (snilt), r. [< ME. snyf ten, sniffle, < Sw. 
sniff ta . sob, = Dan. snoftc, snort, snuff, sniff; 
a secondary form of the verb represented by 
sniff’: see sniff.’] I. intrans. 1. To sniff; snuff*; 
sniffle; snivel. Cotgravc . 

Still snift ing and hankering after their old quarters. 

Landor, {Imp. Diet.) 
2. To pass the breath through the noso in a 
petulant, manner. 

Resentment expressed by sniffing. 

Johnson (under muff). 

IL trails. To snuff, ns n cnndle. 

I would sooner znift tliy fartlifnc candle. 

Mice Bunwy, Camilla, Iv. 8. 
snift- (snifl), n. [Perhaps n pnrticulnr use of 
snift 1 ; but possibly orig. associated with snow 1 
(AS. sni triait, snow).] Slight snow or sleet. 
IlalliicrU. [Prov. Eng.] 
snifter (snirtir), r. i. [< ME. smjftcrcn, snifflo : 
a freq. form of xni/Ot see snift 1.] To sniff; 
snift. [Obsolete or Scotcii.] 
snifter (miif't.’-r), it. [< snifter, i>.] 1. An audi- 
ble passing of the breath through the nostrils; 
a sniff. — 2. pi. Tiie stoppage of tlio nostrils in 
caturrh. — 3. A dram; a nip. [Slang.] — 4. A 
severe storm; a blizzard. [Western U. S.] 
snifting-valve (snif'ting-valv), «. A valve in 
the cylinder of a steam-engine for tlio escapo 
or the admission of air: so called from tlio pe- 
culiar noise it makes. Also called tail-valve, 
bloic-valvc. See cut. under atmospheric. 
snifty (snif'ti), a. fktnifO + -i/l.] Having an 
inviting odor; smelling agreeably : as, a snifty 
soup. [Slang, D. S.] 

snigl (snig), r. [A var. of snicl:.’] I. trans. To 
cut or chop off. Jlalliiecll. [Prov. Eng.] 

n. intrans. To cut; bite; nag. 

others are go dnnccrously worldly, miyyiny and biting, 
usurers, hard and oppressing. 

Jloynt, .Naaman the Syrian, p. 211. (Trench.) 
snig 2 (snig), n. [Also snigg; < ME. snigtjc, 
*»!iggc, an eel; akin to snag 2 , snail, snake, tilt, 
from the root of sneak.] An eel. [Prov. Eng.] 
snig 3 (snig), a. A dialectal variant of snua. 
Hammett. 

snig-eel (snig'el), n. A snig. See snig 2 . Pop. 
Set. Mo., XXIX. 235. 

Snigg, n. Sco snig 2 . 

snigger 1 (snig'fir), V. and ti. A variantof snicker. 
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snigger 2 (snig'fer), v. i. See the quotation. 

In the way ot grappling— or sniggering, as it is more 
politely termed— i. e., dragging the river with huge grap- 
ples and lead attached for the purpose of keeping them 
to the bottom of the pool. 

Fishing Gazette , Jan. 30, 1880. ( Encyc . Diet.) 

sniggerer (snig'6r-6r), «. [< snigger 2 + -cr 1 .] 
One who sniggers. 

The nephew is himself a boy, and the sniggerers tempt 
him to secular thoughts of marbles and string. 

Dickens, Uncommercial Traveller, ix. 

sniggle 1 (snig'l), n. [A var. of snigger 1 .] A 
guttural, nasal, or gruuting laugh; a snicker: 
used in contempt. 

Marks patronized his joke by a quiet introductory snig- 
glc. II. B. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, viii. 

sniggle 2 (snig'l), v. ; pret. and pp. sniggled, ppr. 
sniggling. [< snig' 1 4* -/<■.] I. intrans. To fish for 
eels by thrusting bait into their lurking-places: 
a method chiefly English. 

Yon that arc but a young Angler know not what snig- 
finals. . . . Any place where you think an Eclo may hide 
or shelter her selfe, there with the help of a short stick 
put In your bait. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler (reprint of 1053), x. 
I linvc rowed across the Pond, and sniggled for eels. 

S. Judd, Margaret, il. 2. 

n. trans. To catch, as an cel, by pushing 
the bait into the hole wliero the oel is ; hence, 
figuratively, to catch; snare; entrap. 

Thenl. Now, Martel), 

ITave you remember’d whnt we thought of? 

Mart. Yes, fir, I have sniggled him. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry nnd Theodoret, II. 1. 

snigst (snigz), interj. A low oath. 

Cred. Snige, another 1 
A very' perittoua head, a dangerous bruin. 

II*. Cartwright, The Ordinary (1G51). (Fares.) 
Snip (snip), ».; pret. and pp .snipped, ppr. snip- 
ping. [< MD. I). snipjicn, snip, clip (cf. D. sniji- 
jicrcn, cut in pieces), = MHG. snipfen, snijipcn, 
( i. schnippen , snap(cf. G.schnippcln, schnippcrn, 
schnipfcln, cut in pieces); a secondary form of 
the verb represented by E. dial, snap (< Sw. 
dial, snoppa, etc., snip), nnd porhnps a col- 
lateral related to snap (I), snappen, G. sclnutp- 
pen, etc.), snap, catch: sco snap, snuff 2 , nnd 
snap. Cf. snilt, snub 1 .] I. trans. 1. To cut off 
at one light, quick stroke with shears or scis- 
sors; clip; cut off in anyway: frequently with 
off. 

no wore n pair of scissors, . . . and would snip It off 
nicely. Arbuthnot. 

He lias snipped off as much as he could pinch from 
every author of reputation In his tlmo. 

Landor , Inwg. Conv., Southey and I’orson, II. 

2. To steal by snipping. 

Stars and "Georges" were snimted oil ambassadors nnd 
carls (by thieves] ns they entered St. James’s ralacc. 

Quarterly Rev., CXLV. 14. 

3. To make bv snipping or cutting: ns, to snip a 
hole in one’s coat. — 4. To move or work light- 
ly; make signs with, as the fingers. [Rare.] 

The Eastern brokers have used for ages, and still use, 
the method of secretly Indicating numbers to one ano- 
ther in bargaining by 11 snipping fingers under a cloth.” 
"Every Joynt and every finger hath Ills signification,” nB 
an old traveller says, nnd the system seems a more or Icbs 
artificial development of ordinary finger-counting. 

E. B. Tutor, Prim. Culture, I. 223. 
n. intrans . To make a short, quick cut or 
clip; cut out a bit; clip: sometimes with at for 
the attempt to cut. 

snip (snip), n. [See tlio verb.] 1. A clip; a 
single cut with shears or scissors; bonce, any 
similar act of cutting. — 2. A small piece cut 
off; a shred ; a bit. 

Her sparkling Eye is like the Morning Star; 

Her lips two snips of crlmsin Sattin nro. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bnrtas’a Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 
Some small snip of gain. 

Drgden , Epll. nt his Benefit, 1. 14. 

3. A share; a snack. See to go snips , below. 

Ho found his friend upon tlio mending hand, which ho 

was glad to hear, because of the snip that ho himself ex- 
pected upon the dividend. Sir R. V Estrange. 

4. A tailor. [Cant.] 

Sir, here's Snip the taylor 
Charg’d with n riot. 

Randolph, Muse’s Looking Glass, Iv. 3. (Davies.) 
A fashionable snip, who had authority for calling him- 
self " brceches-maker to II. It. II. Prince Albert," had an 
order to prepare some finery for the Emperor. 

C. A. Bristcd, English University, p. 292, note. 
To go Bnipst, to go snacks ; share. 

Tlio Gamester calls out to mo to give him good Luck, 
and promises I shall go Snips with him in what he shnll 
win. AT. Bailey , tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, II. 6. 

snipe 1 (snip), n . ; pi. snipe or snipes (soo below). 
[< ME. snipe, snype , < Ieel. snip a, A snipe {myri- 
snipa , a moor-snipe); cf. Sw. sndppa , a sand- 


snipe 

piper, = Dan. sneppe, snipe, = MD. snippe , 
sneppd, D. snip, snep = MLG. sneppe , snippe = 
OHG. snepha, snepho, snepfa, MHG. snepfe , G. 
schnepfe (>It. dial, sgneppa), a snipe; prob. orig. 
a ‘snipper’ or ‘snapper,’ from tbe root of snip 
or snap : see snip, snap.] I. A bird of the ge- 
nus Scolopax in a former broad sense, (a) Some 
or any bird belonging to the family Scolopacidie, having 
the bill straight, much longer than the head, dilated 
and sensitive at the end, anu with a median lengthwise 
groove on the upper mandible near the end, the toes 
cleft to the base, the primaries not emarginate, and the 
tail-feathers barred; especially, a member of the genus 
Oallinago ( Scolopax being restricted to certain wood- 
cock). In Great Britain three species of Gallinago are 
called snipe. (1) The common snipe, or whole-snipe, is 
Gallinago ccelestis or G. media, formerly Scolopax galli- 
nago. (2) The great, double, or solitary snipe, or wood- 
cock-snipe, is G. major. (3) The small snipe, half-snipe, or 
jack-snipe is G. gallimda. They differ little except in size. 
In the United States the common snipe, also called jack- 
snipe and Wilson’s snipe, is G. unlsoni or G. delicata, about 
as large as G. media, which it very closely resembles, so 
that it is sometimes known as the "English” snipe, to dis- 
tinguish it from various snipe-like birds peculiar to Amer- 
ica, and nlso bog-snipe, gutter-snipe, meadmu-snipe, alewife - 
bird, shad-bird, and shad-spirit. It is from 10} to 11} inches 
long and from 17} to 191 in extent of wings; the bill is 
about 2} inches long. The upper parts are blackish, varied 
with bay and tawny ; the scapulars arc edged with tawny 
or pale buff, forming a pair of firm stripes along the sides 
of tiie back when the wings are closed ; the lining of the 
wings and axillary feathers is barred regularly with black 
and white; the tail-feathers, normally sixteen in number, 
are barred with black, white, and chestnut; the fore neck 
and breast are light-brown speckled with dark -brown; and 
the belly is white. (See cut under Gallinago.) Snipes like 
these, and of the same genus, are found in most countries, 
and arc called by the same name, with or without a quali- 
fying term. (6) Some other strolopacine or snipe-like bird. 
There are very many such birds, chiefly distinguished from 
sandpipers (see sandpiper) by the length, from tattlers or 
gambets by the sensitiveness, and from curlews, godwits, 
etc., by the straightness of the bill. (1) In the United 
States the gray-backed or red-breasted snipes are birds of 
tbe genus Macrorhamphus, of which there arc 2 species or 
varieties, the lesser and greater longbeak, il. yriseus and 
if. scolopaceus. Sec douritchcr. (2) The grass-snipe is the 
pectoral sandpiper, Actodromas macxdata. • See cut under 
sandpiper. Also called jack-snipe. (3) The robin-snipe is 
the knot, Tringa canutus, also a sandpiper. (4) The stone- 
sninc is Totanus mctanoleueus, a tattler. See cut under 
ycllowlegs. (6) In Great Britain the sea-snipe is the dunlin, 
Tringa or Pclidna aljrina, a sandpiper. (6) In Great Britain 
the summer snipe is the common sandpiper, Actitis hypo - 
leucus. (7) Tainted snipe arc the curious birds of the genus 
Rhynch/ea or Rostratula. See these words, (c) A common 
misnomer, In various localities, of the American woodcock, 
Philohcla minor ; nlso called common snipe, big snipe, mud- 
snipe, red-breasted snipe, big-headed snipe , blind snipe, 
whistling snipe, wood -snipe. See troodcocA*. (d) A misno- 
mer of the long-billed curlew. R. Ridgway. (Salt Lake 
valley.] (e)pt. The Scolopacidrc ; the snipe family. [The 
plural means either two or more birds of one kind, or two 
or more kinds of these birds: in tho former sense, the plu- 
ral Is generally snipe; in tho latter, snipes.] 

2. A fool; a blockhead ; a simpleton; a goose. 

I mine own gain’d knowledge should profane, 

If I would time expend with such a snipe, 

But for my Bport and profit. Shak., Othello, L 3. 391. 

And, by Jove, I sat there like a great snipe face to face 
with him (the bushranger] ns cool nnd unconcerned ns you 
like. If. Kingsley, Geolfry Ilamlyn, xxxi. 

3. A lmlf-smokod cigar found on the street. 
[Slang, U. S.] — Bartram’B highland snipe.* Same 
os highland plover. See plover,— Bay-snipe, a bay-bird, 
or bay-birds collectively; a shore-bird. — Beach-snipe, 
a beach-bird; especially, tho sandcrling. See cut under 
sandcrling .— Blind snipe, tho stilt-sandpiper, Micropa- 
lama himantopus. Sco cut under ilicropalama. [New 
Jersey.] —Brown snipe. Same ns red-breasted snijM j (a). 

— Checkered snipe, tho turnstonc, Strej>silas interpres. 
(Bnrnegat.] — Cow-snipe, the pectoral sandpiper. [Alex- 
andria, Virginia.}— Dutch Siupet, Same as German 
snipe.— English snipe, tho common American snipe, 
Gallinago unlsoni or G. delicata. It Is not found in 
England, but much resembles tho common snipe of that 
nnd other European countries, G. media or G. coelcstis. 
Seo cut under Gallinago. JU. S.]— Frost-snipe, tho 
stllt-sand piper, Micropafama himantopus. [Local, U. S.] 

— German snlpet. Seo German.— Gray snipe, the red- 
breasted snipe, Macrorhamphus griscus, in gray plumage ; 
tho grnybnck.— Jadreka snipe, the blnck-tailcd god- 
wit, Limosa irgoccphala.— Mire-snipe, the common Eu- 
ropean snipe, Gallinago media. [Aberdeen, Scotland.] 

— Painted snipe, a snipe of tho genus Ilhynchrca (or 
Rostratula), whoso plumnge, especially In tho female, 
Is of varied nnd striking colors. See Rhynclura.— Red- 
breasted snipe. Seo red-breasted. — Red-legged snipe, 
the redshank.— Sabine’s snipe, a melnnistic variety of 
the whole-snipe, formerly described ns a dilferent species 
( Gallinago eabinci).— Side snipe, a carpenters' molding 
sidc-plnnc. See snipe-bill , 1.— Solitary snipe, the great 
or double snipe, Gallinago major. [Great Britain.] — 
Whistling snipe. Same as greenshank.— White-bel- 
lied snipe, the knot, Tringa canutus, in winter ptuninge. 
[Jamaica.]— ^ Wilson’s snipe. Sec dcf. 1 («}. [So named 
from Alexander Wilson. 1— Winter snipe, the rock-snipe, 
or purple sandpljicr.— Woodcock-snipe, the little wood- 
cock, or great snipe, Gallinago major. [Great Britain.] 
(Sco nl90 double-snipe, half-mipc, horsefoot-snipc, jack- 
snipe, martin-snipe, quail-snipe, rail -snipe, robin-snipe, 
rock-snipe , sharc-snipc, whole-snipe.) 

snipe’ (snip), r. prot. nnd pp. sniped, ppr. 
sniping. [< snipet, «.] To hunt snipe. 

The pleasures of liny bint shooting should notbc spoken 
of in tbe same sentence with cocking or snijring. 

Sportsman' 8 Gazetteer, p. 174. 



snipe 

[A var. of snrap.] 


5732 


snobbishness 


A sharp, 
[Prov. Eng. and. 


snipe 2 (snip), n. 
clever answer; a sarcasm. 

Scotch.] 

snipe-bill (snip'bil), n. 1. In carp., a plane 
with a sharp arris for forming the quirks of 
moldings. — 2. A rod by which the body of a 
cart is bolted to tho axle. E. 3. Knight. 
snipe-eel (snlp'el), n. An eel-like fish, Xcmich- 
ihys scolopaceus ; any member of the Nemicli- 
thyidx. The snipe-cel attains :i length of 3 feet; itispalc- 



snip. Cf. snip, n., 1.] Small stout hand-shears sniveler, sniveller (sniv'l-fer), n. [< snivel + 
"■ ’ --i.--j.__-i.-i -cr 1 .] 1. One who snivels, or who cries with 

sniveling.— 2. One who weeps; especially, one 
who manifests weakness by weeping. 

And more lament, when I was dead. 

Than all the snivellers round my bed. 

Swift, Death ol Dr. Swift. 

3. Figuratively, one who affects tearfulness or 
expressions of penitence, especially with a na- 

Nnpoleon’s return from Egypt, Eussia BecDdlng from tlio ,, tv,.., 

Coalition, Tom Jefferson becoming President, and what Sniveling, Snivelling (snit i-tng), a. Kuil- 
" *" rang at the nose; drawing up the mucus in tho 


for workers m sheet-metal, 
snip-snap (snip'snap), n. [A varied redupli- 
cation of snap.] A tart dialogue with quick 
replies. 

Dennis and dissonance, and captious art, 

And snip-snap short, and interruption smart. 

Pope, Dunciad, ii. 240. 

I recollect, when I was keeping school, overhearing at 
Esq. beach’s one evening a sort of grave snip-snap about 


Snipe-eel (A’em ich thys scolopaceus). 

colored above, the back somewhat speckled ; the belly nnd 
anal fln are blackish. It is a deep-water fish of the Atlantic, 
often taken off the New England coast A similar fish, 
K. avocetta, is found in Puget Sound, 
snipe-fish (smp'fisli), n. 1. Tho sca-snipo 


not. S. Judd, Margaret, iii. 

snipy (sni'pi), a. [< snipe 1 + -t/ 1 .] Resembling 
asuipc; snipe-liko; scolopncino; having a long 
pointed noso like a snipo’s bill. 

The faco [of tho spaniel! Is very peculiar, being smooth- 
coated, long, rather wedge-shaped, but not snipy or weak. 

The Century, XXX. 627. 

snirfc (snfcrt), n. [A var. of snort.] 1. A sup- 
pressed laugh. — 2. Awheozo. [Prov. Eng.] 
snirtle (sn6r'tl), v. i . ; pret. and pp. snirtlciJ, 
pur. snirtling. [Avar, of snortlc, freq. of snort. 
Of. snirt.] To laugh in a suppressed manner; 
snicker. Burns , Jolly Beggars. 


woodcock-fish, bellows-fish, or trumpet-fish, gjyitcher (snich'Or), ti. [Origin obscuro.] 1. 


noso with an audible sound ; hence, figurative- 
ly, whining; weakly tearful ; affecting tearful- 
ness : much used loosely as an epithet of con- 
tempt. 

"That sniveling virtue of meekness," as my father would 
always call it. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ix. 12. 

Come forward, you sneaking, snivelling sot you. 

Sheridan (?), The Camp, i. 1. 

snivel-nose (sniv'l-noz), n. A niggardly fellow. 
Ealtiiccll. [Low.] 

snively, snivelly (sniv'l-i), a. [< snivel + -t/ 1 .] 
Running at the nose ; snotty; hence, whining; 
sniveling. 



Snipe-fish { Ctntriscus sc flop ax). 


Ccntriscus (or ifacrorhampliosus) scolopax: so 
callod from its long snout, likoned to a snipo’s 
beak. — 2. A muricnoid or eol-liko fish of the 
genus Ncmichthijs, ns X. scolopaceus ; a snipe- 
eel. — 3. Tho garfish, Bclonc vulgaris: in allu- 
sion to tho snipe-liko extension of tho jaws. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

snipe-fly (snip'fli), n. A dipterous insect of tlio 
family Lcptidsc. 

snipe-hawk (snip'liak), n. Tho marsh-harrier, 
Circus rcruginostts. [South of Ireland.] 
snipe-like (snip'lik), a. Resembling a snipe 


And wrings nnd mites, nnd weeps and wipes again. 

Jlal' 


said of the wind. Ilalli- 


(Somuer), snofl (AS. Loechdoms, 


in *anv respect ; scolopncino: as, tho snipe-like ...... ...... 

thread-fish. »»‘hes, vj. i. ioi. 

snipe’s-head (snlps'liod), n. In amit., the enput snithet, r. [Early ME. snilhcn, < AS. snithan 
gallitinginis. Seo verumontanum. (pret. snath, pp. siiitlcn) = OS. snithan = OFries. 

snipper (snip'6r), ». [< snip + -crL] 1. One snitha, sniila, snia = D. snijdcn — OHO. snitlan, 

who snips; somotimes, in contempt, a tailor. cut (clothes), MHG. sniden, G. schncidcn = Icel. 

Our snippers go over onco a year into France, to bring snidha = Goth, sneithan, cut. Cf. snithc, a., 
hack tiro newest mode, nnd to learn to cut and shape it. sucad SllVlld-, Bncath , snathe L] To cut. 

Drytlcn, Postscript to Hist, of League, gnifclyo (sniTII), a. [< snithc, v. Cf. snide, a.) 
2. pi. A pair of shears or scissors shaped for Sharp; cutting; cold: 
short or small cuts or bites, 
snipper-snapper (snip'6r-sunp' / er), n. A small, 
insignificant fellow; a whipper-snapper. [Col- 
loq.] . 

ITnvinp ended his discourse, tills Bcemlnggcntllejm’wvr- 
snapper vnnisht, bo did the rout of the nonsenslcall delud- 
ing star-gnzers, nnd I wns left alone. 

Poor Bolin's Visions (1C77), p. 12. (Ualliicell.) 

snippet (snip'et), 11 . [< snip + -rf.] A small 

part or sharo ; a 6inall pieco snipped off. 

Tlic craze to have everything served up In snippets, tlio 
desiro to he fed on seasoned or sweetened tld-blts, may 
he deplored. Contemporary tier., -\ I.I.\. G73. 

snippetiness (snip'et-i-nes), it. Tho state or 
character of being snippety or fragmentary. 

[Colloq.] 

Tlio whole number ts good, albeit broken up Into more 
small fragments than we think quite wise. Variety Is 
pleasant, snippetiness ts not. 

Church Times, April D, 18S0, p. 228. (Dairies.) 

snippety (snip'ot-i), a. [< snip + -clg, in imita- 
tion of rickety, rackety, otc.] Insignificant; 
ridiculously small ; fragmentary. [Colloq.] 


An informer ; a tell-tale; on o who turns queen's snob 1 (snob), 11 . [Also in some senses Sc .snau; 

~ ~ prob. n vnr. of Sc. and E. dial, snap, snape , a 

boy, servant, prob. < Icel. sndpr, a dolt, idiot, 
Sw. dial, snopp , a boy. Tho literary use (def. 
3) seems to liavo arisen from the use in the 
universities (def. 2), this being a contemptuous 
application of def. I. In def. 4 tlio word is 
perhaps an independent abusive use of def. 1.] 

1. A shoemaker; a journeyman shoemaker. 
The Shoemaker, horn a Snob. 

Barham , Ingoldsby Legends, II. 220, note. 

2. A townsman as opposed to a gownsman; a 
Philistine. [University cant, especially in Cam- 
bridge.] 

Snobs. —A term applied indiscriminately to all who have 
not the honour of being members of the university; but 
in a more particular manner to the “profanum vulgus,” 
the tng-rng nnd hob-tall, who vegetate on the sedgy hanks 
of Camus. Gradus ad Cantalniyiam (1824). 

3. Ono who is servile in spirit or conduct 
toward those whom he considers his superiors, 
and correspondingly proud and insolent toward 
those whom ho considers his inferiors ; one who 
vulgarly apes gentility. 

Ain’t a mob n fellow ns wants to ho taken for better bred, 
or richer, or cleverer, or more Influential than lie really is? 

Lever, One of Them, xxxix. 
My dear Flunkies, so absurdly conceited ntonc moment, 
nml so nbjcct nt tho next, nrc hut the types ol their mnsters 
In this world. He who meanly ndmlres mean things Is a 
Snob — perhaps that Is n sate ilcflnttlon of the character. 

Thackeray, Look of Snobs, ii. 

4. A workmnn who continues working while 
others are out on strike ; ono who works for 
lower wages than other workmen; a knob- 
stick; nrnt: so called in abuse. [Prov. Eng.] 


(or king’s) evidence. — 2. A handcuff. 

[Slang in both uses.] 

snite't (suit), n. [< ME. suite, snyte, smjglitc, 

< AS. suite, a snipe; porhnps allied to snout: soo 
snout. Cf. snipe 1 .] A snipe. 

Fine fat capon, partridge, suite, plover, larks, teal, ad. appneat 
tnlrnblo teal, my lord. Ford, Sun s Darling, iv. 1. perhaps 

snite 2 (suit), r. ; pret. andpp. suited, ppr. suiting. 

[Early mod. E. also snyte, smjttc; < ME. sniten, 
snctcu, snytcii, < AS. "snijtan (Somner; found 
only in verbal n. snytingc ) = D. snuiten = OHG. 
sit ifra n, MUG. sniitccn, G. sclniaiccn, schneusen 
= Icel. smjta = Sw. snyta = Dan. snyde, blow 
(tho noso), snuff (a camilo) : seesnof.] I. trans. 

To blow or wipo (tho noso) ; smiff (a candle) ; 
in falconry, to wipo (tho beak) after feeding. 

II. in traits. To blow or wipo tho noso. 

Fro spettyng .t snetyng kepe the nlso. 

Dabees Dock (E. E. T. S.), p. 13. 

So looks ho like n marhlo toward min. 


Shnrp; cutting; cold 
well. [Prov. Eng.] 

snithy (snitli'i), a. [= G. schncidig, cutting, 
sharp-edged; ns snithc + -y 1 .] Snmo ns snithc. 

snivel (Biiiv'l), ii. [Early mod. E. snycctl (after . . . - r , 

tho verb), < ME. ‘s novel, •snofel, < AS. -snofel snob 2 t, snnb-t (snob, snub), ti. t. [< ME. snob- 
- ' floms. ii. 24), mucus, to, sob, < AID. snore, ^nort; cf. D,5« Hi- 


1, Mucus 


ren, snore, = LG. snuven = MHG. stuitccn , snup- 
fen, G. sehnauben , schnavfcuj snort, snufT, pant: 
seo snujp, sniff, snivel.'] To soh or woep vio- 
lently*. 


yvlint Tlio Spectator once called “the American habit of 
snippety comment.” The American, IX. 62. 

snipping (snipping), v. [Verbal n. of snip , r.] 
That which is snipped oft; a clipping. 

Give me all the shreds and mxppinys you can spare me. 
They will feel like clothes. 

Landor, I mag. Conv., Lucian and Tlmc-thcuB. 

snippy (snip'i), a. [< snip + -;/ 1 .] 1. Frag- 
mentary; snipped. [Colloq.] 

The mode followed in collecting these papers and set- 
ting them forth suggests a Boraewhat mijtpy treatment. 

_ >, ,. The Atlantic, LXVI. 714. 

2. Mean; stingy. 

Hailin' dll. [Prov. 

Eng.] 

snips (snips), 11 . 
sing, and pi. [A 

plural form of snips. 


snot. Cf. snu ffle, and sniff, snuff 1 .] 
ruuning from tlic noso; snot. 

I beraye any thyngc with snyrclt. Palsgrave, p. 723. 

2. Figuratively, in contempt, weak, forced, or 
pretonded weeping; hypocritical expressions 
of sorrow or repentance, especially in n nnsnl 
tone; hypocrisy; cant. 

Tlic cant nnd mice! of which wc have Been so much of 
late. St. James's Gazette, Feb. P, 18S0. (Fnciic. Diet.) 

snivel (sniv'l),t>.; pret. nnd pp. sniveled, snivelled, 
ppr. sniveling, snivelling. [Early mod. E. snccvlc, 

sncrcll, snevil, sncvyll, snyvcll, < ME. sncvclcn, snob 2 (snob), n. [Cf. snob 
snyrclcn, snyvcllat, nlso snurclen, sniff, snivel; tho nose. [Prov. Eng.] 
from tho noun, AS. "snofel, snofl, mucus, snot: snobbery (snoh'er-i), n. [< snob 1 + -cry.] Tho 
soo sniffle. ITcnco, by contraction, snool. Cf. character of being snobbish; tho conduct of 
sniff, snuff 1 , snuffle.] I. intrans. 1. To run at gn ohs. 

tho noso. — 2. To draw up tho mucus audibly gnobbess (snob'es), «. [< snob 1 + -css.] Awo- 
througli tho noso; snuff. — 3. To erv, weep, or Iniln 0 f a townsman's family. See snob 1 , 


Sub, sub, she cannot answer me for enobbiny. 

Middleton, AIiul "World, ill. 2. 

snob 2 t, snub'-’t (snob, snub), n. [< snob 2 , snub-, 
t\] A convulsive soh. 

And eke with profound, nnd heaving breast, 
Convulsions Intermitting ! [he] does declare 
Ills grievous wrong. 

Shcnftonc, The School-Mistress, st. 24.' 

, snuff 1 .] Mucus of 



fret, as children, with snu fling or sniveling. 

Let ’em tnirel and cry their Hearts out. 

Cony re vc. Way of the World, 1. 0. 

4. Figuratively, to utter hypocritical expres- 
sions of contrition or regret, especially with a 
nasal tone; affect a tearful or repentant state. 

ne miveh In tho cradle, nt the school, nt tho altar. . . . 
on tho death-bed. Whijtple, Ess. nnd Kcv., II. 117. 

H.t trans. To suffor to he covered, as tho 
nose or faco, with snivel or nasal mucus. 

Xor imitate with Socrates 
To wipo thy snivelled noso 
Vpon thy cap, ns ho would doo, 

Nor yet upon thy clothes. 

Babe e 8 Book (E. E. T/S.% p. 292. 

snivelardt, »• [< me. snyvclard; < snivel + 

-«r<i.] A sniveler. Prompt. Earv., p. 4G1. 


[English university cant.] 
snobbish (snob'isli), a. [< snob 1 + -ish 1 .] Of 
or pertaining to a snob; resembling a snob. 

(a) Vulgarly ostentatious ; desirous to seem better than one 
is, or to have n social position not deserved ; inclined to ape 
gentility. 

That which wo call a snobby any other name would still 
he snobbish. Thackeray, Hook of Snobs, will. 

(b) Proud, conceited, or insolent over adventitious advan- 
tages. 

snobbishly (snob'isli -li), adv. In the mnnnei 
of a snob. 

snobbishness (snob'isli-nes), n. The character 
or conduct of a snob. 

The Btate of society, viz. Toadyism, organized ; base 
Man-and-Mnmmon worship, instituted by command of 
law snobbishness, in a word, perpetuated. 

Thackeray, Book ol Snobs, iii. 



snobbism 

snobbism (snob'izm), n. [< saoi 1 + -ism.] The 
state o£ being a snob; the manners of a snob; 
snobbishness. 

The snofA/um would perish forthwith (if for no other 
cause) under public ridicule. Sir TF. Hamilton. 

snobby (snob'i), a. [< snob 1 + -y 1 .] Of or re- 
lating to a snob; partaking of the character of 
a snob; snobbish. 

Our Norwegian travel was now at an end ; and, as a 
tvsSJnt Englishman once said to me of the SUe, “it is a 
pood thing to have gotten over.” 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 397. 
snobling (snob'ling), n. [< snob 1 + -ling 1.] A 
little snob. 

You dear snnblinn, that, though the parson would 
not hare been authorised, yet lie might have been excused 
for interfering. Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xii. 

snobocracy (snob-ok'ra-si), n. [< snob 1 +-o-cm- 
cy as in aristocracy, democracy .] Snobs collec- 
tively, especially viowed as exercising or try- 
ing to exorcise influence or social power. Kings- 
ley. [Humorous.] 

now New York snnbocracy ties its cravats and flirts its 
fans in Madison Square. D. J. Hill, Irving, p. 1SS. 

snobographer (suob-og'rn.-f6r), n. A historian 
of snobs. Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xxviii. 
[Humorous.] 

snobography (snob-og'ra-fi), n. [< snob 1 + -o- 
+ Gr. -ipatpta. < ypddciv, write.] A description 
of snobs. Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xxxi. 
[Humorous.] 

snod 1 , h. An obsolete or dialectal (Scotch) 
form of snood . 

snod 2 (snodh v. pret. and pp. snodded , ppr. 
snodding. [Avar, of snead 1 .] To trim; make 
trim or tidy; set in order. [Scotch.] 

On Ftakc nnd ryce lie knits the crooked vines, 

And snoddes their bow cs. 

T. Hudson, tr. of Du Bartnss Judith, Iv. 
snod 2 (snod), a. [Appar. a form of the pp. of 
sncatV or of snod-, r.] Neat : trim; smooth. 
[Scotch.] 

snood (siitid), n. [Also dial, (in sense 2) sliced; 
< ME. snod, < AS. snod, a fillet, snood, = Icel. 
snutlir, a twist, twirl, = Sw. snod, snodd, sno, 
a twist, twine; ef. Ieel. snnn, turn, twist, = Sw. 
sno =3 Dan. sno, twist, twine. Cf. snare, «.] 

1. A fillet formerly worn by young women in 



Scotland to confine the hair. Itwas held to bo 
emblematic of maidenhood or virginity. 

Tlic mood, or riband, with which n Scottish lass braided 
her hair had an emblematical signification, nnd applied 
to her maiden character. Itwas exchanged for the curcli, 
toy, or coif when she passed, hy marriage, into the matron 
state. Scott, L. ot the L., HI 5, note, 

2. In angling, n hair-line, gut, or silk cord by 
which a fish-hook is fastened to tho line; a Bnell ; 
a leader or trace. Also snccd. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] — 3. Ono of the short lines of a bul- 
tow to which the hooks are attached: also cal led 
by fishermen ganging. Tho snoods are C feet 
long, nnd placed at intervals of 12 feet, 
snood (sniid), r. t. [< snood, «.] 1. To hind 
up with a snood, as a maiden’s hair. 

Ilac ye brought me a hrnld o’ lacc, 

To mood up my gowden hair? 

Sicect William and May Margaret (Child's Ballads, II. 163). 

2. To tie, fasten, or affix, as an anglers’ hook 
when the end of tho line or gut-loop is seized 
on to the shank of tho hook, 
snooded (sno'ded), a. [< snood 4- -cd 2 .] "Wear- 
ing or having a snood. 

And the snooded daughter . . . 

Smiled on him. Whittier, Barclay of Ury. 

snooding (sno'ding), v. [Verbal n, of snood, 
r.] That which makes a snood ; a snood. 

Each halted hook hanging from Its short length ot 
mending. Field, Oct. 17, J8S5. ( Encyc . Did.) 

snook 1 (snok), r. i. [Also Sc. snouk ; < ME. 
snokcn,< LG .snoken, sndken = Sw. snoka, search, 
hunt for, lurk, dog (a person); cf. Icel. snal;a, 
Dan. snage, rummage, snuff about, Sw. dial. 
snok, a snout, G. schnokcrn, snuff.] 1 . To lurk ; 
lie in nmbusli ; pry about. 
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I must not lose ray harmlesse recreations 
Abroad, to snook over my wife at home. 

Drome, Hew Academy, ii. 1. (Fares.) 

2. To smell ; search out. [Scotch.] 

Snouk hut, and snouk ben, 

I find the smell of an earthly man ; 

He he living, or be he dead, 

His heart this night shall kitchen my bread. 

The Itcd Etin (in Lang’s Blue Fairy Book). 

snook 2 (snok), n. [< D. snock, a pike, jack.] 

1. The cobia, crab-eater, or sergeant-fisb, JSla- 
catc Canada. Soo cut under cobia. [Florida.] — 

2. AnyfisUofthe genus Ccntropomus ; arobalo. 
See robalo, and cut under Ccntropomus . — 3. A 
garfish. — 4. A earangoid fish, Thyrsitcs atnn : 
so called at tho Cape of Good Hope, and also 
snock (a Dutch form). 

snool (snol), v. [A contraction of snivel, as drool 
is of drivel.'] I. intrans. 1. To snivel. — 2. To 
submit tamely. 

II. trails. To keep in subjection by tyranni- 
cal means. 

[Scotch in both uses.] 

snool (snoi), «. [A contraction of snivel; cf. 
snool, t>.] Ono who meanly subjects himself to 
tho authority of another: as, “yo silly snool,” 
Ramsay. [Scotch.] 

snoop (snop), r. i. [Prob. a vnr. of snool; 1 .] To 
pry about; go about in a prying or sneaking 
way. [Colloq.] 

snoop (snop), n. [K snoop, t’.] Odo who snoops, 
or pries or sneaks about; a snooper. [Colloq.] 
snooper (snii'ptr), n. One who pries about; a 
sneak. [Colloq.] 

snooze (snoz), v. /.: pret. nnd pp. snoozed, ppr. 
snoozing. [Prob. imitative, lift, identical with 
snore (cf. choose, AS. pp, corcn ; lose, AS. pp. lore 
or lorn), perhaps affected by tho form of snccrc.] 
To slumber; tako a short nap. [Colloq.] 

Snooze gently in thy nmi-chnir, thou easy bald-head ! 

Thackeray, Ncwcomcs, xlix. 
Another who should liavo led the samo snoozing coun- 
trified existence for these yearn, nnothcr had become rust- 
ed, bccomo stereotype; but I, I praise my happy constitu- 
tion, retain the spring unbroken. 

It. L. Stevenson, Treasuro of Franchard. 

snooze (snoz), n. [< snooze, t\] A short nap. 
That lie might enjoy Ills short snooze In comfort. 

Quarterly Rev. 

snoozer (snii'zir), «. Ono who snoozes, 
snoozle (suii'zl), v. t. ; pret. and pp. snoozlcd, 
ppr. snoozling. [A var. of nuzzle.'] To nestle ; 
snuggle. 

A dog . . . moozlrd Its noso overforwardly into her face. 

E. Front,; Wlltlicrlng Heights, III. (Darien.) 

snore (snor), r. ; pret. nnd pp. snored, ppr. snor- 
ing. [< JIE. snoren, < AS. "snoriau, snoro (> 
snora, a 6noring; cl.fiwra, a snoring), = MD. 
snorren = JILG. snorren, LG. snoren, grumble, 
mutter; cf. snork, snort, nnd snar.] I. intrans. 
To brentlio with n rough, liottrso noiso in sloop ; 
brentlio noisily through tho noso nnd open 
mouth wliilo sleeping. The noise Is sometimes made 
at the glottis, tho vocal chords being approximated, but 
somewhat loose ; whilo the very loud nnu rattling Inspira- 
tory noise often developed Is uuo to tho vibrationB of tho 
soft palate. 

Weariness 

Can more upon tho flint, when resty sloth 
Finds the down-pillow hard. 

Shak., Cymbellnc, HI. 0. 34. 
Cicelv, brisk maid, steps forth before tho rout, 

And kiss'd with smacking lip the snoring lout. 

Gay, Shepherd/s Week, Snturdny, 1. 30. 

n. trails. To spend in snoring, or otlierwiso 
nffcct by snoring, tho particular effect or influ- 
ence boing defined hy a word or words follow- 
ing. 

no . . . 

Snoren out the watch of night. 

Shak., 2 lien. IV., Iv. 5. 28. 
Snore (snor), p. [< snore, r.] A brontliiDg with 
a harsh noise through tho noso and mouth in 
sleep; especially, a single respiration of this 
kind. Sec snore , v. i. 

There ’s meaning in thy snore*. 

Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 218. 
snore-hole (simr'liol), v. Ono of tho holes in 
tho snore-piece or lowest piece in a pump-sot, 
through which tho water enters. See snore- 
piece . 

snore-piece (snor'pes), n. In mining , tho suc- 
tion-pipo of tho bottom lift or drawing-lift of 
a pump, or that piece which dips into tho sump 
or fork. It is closed at tho bottom, hut provided with 
holes in tho sides, near tho bottom, through which tho 
water outers, and which nrc small enough to keep out 
chips or stones which might otherwise bo sucked in. Also 
called vrind-borc and tail-piece. 

snorer (suor'Lu*), n. [< ME, snorarc ; < snore , v. f 
+ -crl.] One who snores. 


snotter 

snorkt (snork), v. i. [< ME. *snorken (found 
only as snorten ), < D. snorken = MLG. snorken, 
LG. snorken , snurken , snore, = Dan. snorke n 
Sw. snorka , snurka, threaten, = Icel. snerkja , 
snarka, sputter, = MHG. snarchcn, G. schnar- 
chen , snore, snort; with formative -k, from 
snore (as liark from hear ) : see snore. Cf. snort.] 
To snore; snort. 

At the cocke-crowing before daye thou shalt not hear 
there the servauntes snorkc. 

Stapleton, Fortress of the Faithe, fol. 121 b. (Latham.) 
snorlef, v. i. [Origin uncertain; perhaps an er- 
ror for snort , or snore , or snor tic.] To snore (?). 
Do you mutter? sir, snorle this way, 

That I may hear, and answer what you say. 

B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, ii. 1, 

snort (snort), v. [< ME. snorten , snurten , snore, 
put for * snorken (by tho occasional change of 
/; to t at the end of a syllable, as in bat 2 from 
back 2 ): see snork.] I. intrans. If. To snore 
loudly. 

As an hors he mortet h in his slepe. 

Chaucer , Reeve’s Tale, 1. 243. 
Awake the snorting citizens with the bell. 

Shak., Othello, i. 1. 90. 

2. To force tbo air with violence through the 
nose, so as to make a noiso : said of persons 
under excitement, and especially of high-spirit- 
ed horses. 

He chafes, he stamps, careers, and turns about; 

He foams, snorts, neighs, and lire nnd smoke breathes out. 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso’s Godfrey of Boulogne, xx. 29. 
Duncan . . . conceived the speaker was drawing a par- 
allel between the Duke and Sir Donald Gorme of Sleat; 
and, boing of opinion that such comparison was odious, 
snorted thrice, and prepared himself to be in a passion. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xlvi. 

3. To laugh outright or boisterously; burst 
into a horse-laugh. [Vulgar.] — 4f. To turn 
up: said of the nose. 

Hir nose snorted up for tenc. Horn, of the Bose, 1. 157. 
II. trails. 1. To express by a snort; say with 
a snort: as, to snort defiance. 

"Such airs I" lie snorted; "tho likes of them drinking 
ten.” The Century , XLI. 340. 

2. To expel or foreo out as by a snort. 

Snorting a cataract 

Of rage-froth from every* cranny and ledge. 

Lotted, Appledore. 

snort (sufirt), «. [< snort, v.] A loud abrupt 
sound produced by forcing air through tho nos- 
trils. 

snorter 1 (snfir'ttr), 11 . [< snort + -cr 1 .] l.Ono 
who suores loudly. — 2. Ono who or that which 
snorts, ns under excitement. — 3. Something 
fierce or furious, especially a gale; something 
large of its kind. [Slang.] — 4. Tho whentenr 
or stonochat, Saxicola wnanthc. Seo cut under 
stoncchat. [Prov. Eng.] 
snorter 2 (snor'ttr), n. Naut., same ns snotter 2 . 
snorting (snor'ting), «. [Verbal n. of snort, 
t’.] 1. Tlio act of forcing tho breath through 

tho nose with violenco and noiso; tho sound 
thus made. 

The snorting of his horses was heard from Dan. 

Jer. vlll. 10. 

2f. Tho act of snoring; the noise thus made, 
snortlet (snor'tl), v. f. [Freq. of snort, «.] To 
snort; grunt. 

To wallow almost liko a beare, 

And snortlc like a hog. 

Breton, Floorish upon Fancie, p. 7. 

snortyt (snOr'ti), «. [< snort + -i/ 1 .] Snoring; 
broken by snorts or snores. 

His nodil In crossewise wresting downe droups to the 
growndward, 

In belche galp vometing with dead sleapo snortye the 
collops. Stanihurst, -iFneid, Hi. G45. (Davies.) 

snot (snot), a. [Early mod. E. also snat; <ME. 
snot, siiottc ; not in AS. ; = OFries. snottc = D. 
snot = MLG. LG. snottc = MHG. smtz, a snuf- 
fling cold, = Dan. snot, snot: seo suite 2 .] 1. 
Nasal mucus. [Low.] 

rieces of Linen Hags, a great many of them retaining 
still tho Marks of the Snot. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, IT. 32. 

2. A low, mean fellow; a sneak; a snivel: 
used ns a vaguo term of reproach. [Low.] — 

3. The snuff of a candle. Halliiccll. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

snot (snot), t’. t. ; pret. nnd pp. snolted, ppr. 
snot ting. [< snof, ».] To froo from snot; blow 
or wipo (tho nose). [Low.] 
snotter 1 (snot'er), V. i. [Freq. of snot, V. ; cf. 
D. snotterig = G. dial, schnoddrig, snotty.] To 
breathe through nn obstruction in tho nostrils; 
blubber; sob; cry. [Scotch.] 



snotter 
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snowbird 


What signified liis bringing a woman here to snotter and 
snivel, and bother tlieir Lordships? 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxiii. 

snotter 1 (snot'er), it, [< snotter l, r.] 1. The 
red part of a turkey-cock’s head. — 2. Snot. 
[Scotch.] 

Snotter 2 (snot'6r), n. [Also corruptly snorter; 
perhaps ult. connected 
with mod 1 , snood, a fil- 
let, hand, < Ieel. snuthr, 
a twist, twirl: seo snood, 
snod, 1.] Aaiit. : (a) A 
rope so attached to a 
royal- or topgallant- 
yardarm that in send- 
ing down the yard a 
tripping-lino bent to 
the tree ond of tho snot- 
ter pulls off tho lift and 
brace, (b) A bocket fit- 
ted round a boat’s mast 
with an oyo to hold tho 
lower end of the sprit 
which is used to extend 
tho sail. 

snottery (snot'fcr-i), a.; 
pi. snottcrics (-i z). [< 

snot + -cry.] Snot; snottinoss; honco, figura- 
tively, filthiness. 

To purge tlic snottenf of our sliinic time t 

Marston, Scourgo of Vitlnulo, ii. 



Snotter (A). 

a, sprit with the lower end in 


snottily (suot'i-li), adv. In a snotty manner, 
snottiness (snot'i-ues), n. Tlio state of being 
snotty. 

snotty (snot'i), a. [< snot + -yl.] 1. Foul with 
snot. [Low.] 

Better a snotty child tlmn his nose wiped oil. 

O. Herbert, Jnculn 3’rudontum. 


2. Moan; dirty; sneering; sarcastic. [Low.] 

snotty-nosed (snot'i-noza), a . Samo as snotty. 
[Low.] 

snouk (snoulc), v. i. A Scotch form of snook*. 

snout (snout), n. [< ME. snoute, snou'tc , smite 
(not found in AS.) = MD. smiiic , D. snnit — 
MLG. LG. smite = G. schnauzc, G. dial, sclinau, 
a snout, beak, == Sw. sn tit = Dan. smiiic, 
snout; connected with snot, snitc~: seo snot, 
and cf. snitc-. Cf. also Sw. dial. snol\ a snout, 
LG. snau, G. dial, schnuff, a snout, E. snuff 1 , 
sniff, all from a base indicating a suddon draw- 
ing in of breath through tho nose.] 1. A part 
of tho head which projects forward ; tho fur- 
thest part or fore end of tho head; tho nose, 
or nose and jaws, when protrusive; a probos- 
cis; a muzzlo ; a beak, or beak-like part ; a ros- 
trum. 


Thou art liko thy name, 

A cruel Boar, whose wumf hath rooted up 
The fruitful vineyard of the commonwealth. 

Fletcher (and another?), Prophetess H. 3. 

They write of tho elephant that, ns if guilty of ills own 
deformity, and therefore not abiding to view his snout in 
a clear Bpring, ho Becks about for troubled and muddy 
waters to drink in. llcv. T. Adams, Works, I. -131*. 

2. Specifically, in ichth tlmt part of the bend 
which is in front of the eyes, ordinarily consist- 
ing of the jaws. — 3. Anything that resembles 
tho snout of a hog in slinpo or in being used for 
rooting or plowing up the ground, (a) The noso 
of man, especially when large, long, or coarso : used ludi- 
crously or in contempt. 

Bo tho knave never bo Btoutc, 

I Bhall rappo him on the snoute. 

Playe of Jlobyn Ifodc (Child's Ballads, V. 423). 

Her subtle *not/f 

Did quickly wind Ids meaning out. 

S. Jlutlcr, Hudlbras, I. iil. 357. 

(b) In entom.: (1) Tho rostrum or beak of arhynchopliorous 
beetle or weevil. See snout-bcctlc and rostrum, and cuts 
under Balaninus and diamond-beetle. (*2) A Bnout-llkc 
prolongation of, or formation on, the head of various other 
insects. Sec snout -butterfly, snout-mite, snout-moth, (c) 
The nozle or end of a hollow pipe, (d) Xaut., the beak or 
projecting prow of a ram. 

The Merrimac’B snout was knocked nskew by a ball. 

Xeiv Fork Tribune, March 15, 1802. 

(c) The front of a glacier. 

At thoend,or /mold, of theglncicrthis waterissucs forth. 

Huxley , Phyfiiography, p. 101 . 

The ends or snouts of many glaciers act like ploughshares 
on the land in front of them. 

Tyndall , Forms of Wnter, p. 58. 
(/) In conch., the rostrum of a gastropod or similar mol- 
lusk. 

snmit (snout), r. t. [< snout, ».] To furnish 
with a snout or nozle; point. Howell. 
snout-beetle (snout'bo'tl), n. Any bootlo of 
tlie coleopterous suborder Ithynchophora, all 
tbo forms of which liavo tho bond raoro or less 
prolonged into a bonk: as, the imbricated snout- 
bectlc, Epicxrus imbricatus. Several kinds nrc dis- 


tinguished by qualifying terms, ns club-horned, Anthribi- 
dir; leaf-rolling, Attelabid/c ; elongate, IlrentldtOr. Those 
are collectively known as straight-homed snout-beetles ( Or - 
thocerala ), as distinguished from the bent-horned snnut- 
bectlcs ( Oonatoccrata ). Among the latter ore the true wee- 
vils or curculios, nud also the wood-eating snout-beetles, or 
SeolytidfC. 

snout-butterfly (snout'but'fer-fli), n. Any but- 
terfly of Hubnei J s subfamily Hypati, or Boisdu- 
vnl’s subfamily Libythidcs, of the Erycinidic. 
snouted (snou'tod), a. [< snout + -cd 2 .] Hav- 
ing a snout of a kind specified by a qualifying 
word: as, long-snouted, -pig-snouted . 

Antac, resembling a Mule, but somewhat lesso ; slender 
snouted, the nether cliappe very long, like a Trumpet, 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. S35. 

snouter (snou'ter), ii. A eutting-sboars for re- 
moving tbo cartilage from n pig’s noso, to pre- 
vent tbo pig from rooting, 
snout-fairt (snont'fnr), a. Good-looking. 

Str. Not as a suitor to me, Sir? 

Sir. No, you are too great forme. Nor to your Mopsey 
without: though slice be snout-fairc, and has somo wit, 
shco ’s too little for me. Drome, Court Beggar, il. 1. 

snout-mite (snout'mit), n. A snouted rnito; 
any acarid or mito of tbo family BdelliUlie. 
snout-moth (snout'moth), it. 1. Any moth of 
tbo noctuid or deltoid family JTypcnid.r: so 
named from tbo long, compressed, obliquely 
ascending palpi. See cut under Hypcna. — 2. 
A pyrnlid motli, ns of tbo family Crambidx : so 
called because tbo palpi aro large, erect, and 
liairy, together forming a process liko a snout 
in front of tbo bead. See out under Crambitltc. 
snout-ring (suout'ring), n. A ring passed 
through a pig’s nose to prevent rooting, 
snouty (snou'ti), a. Resembling a beast’s snout; 
long-nosed. 

Tho nose win ugly, long, nnd big, 

Broiul nnd snouty liko n pip. 

Otway, Toot’s Compliant of his Mubo. 

Tlio lower race had loop snouty noses, prognnthoua 
mouths, nnd retrentinp foreheads. 

Jlarjwr's May., LXXVII..299. 

snow 1 (sue), n. [Sc. snow; < ME. snow, snou, 
snottb, snou-;, sunn, snow, < AS. sntiw = OS. 
snen, snr o = MD. snccuic, sure, D. sneeuw = MEG. 
snei, sue, LG. .‘.•nor = OlIG. sneo, MHG. sue, G. 
sebnre = Ieel. tinier, snjdr, snjtir = Sw. sub = Dan. 
sue = Goth, snaiws, snow ; relnted to OBulg. sni- 
gii = Serv. snijeg = Bobem. snili — Pol. snicp = 
Russ, sniegn = Lith. sneyas= Lett, sneys = OIr. 
snechta, Ir. sneachd, Gael, sncachd, snoiv; L. nix 
(nil--, orig. "snigh r-) (> It. ii ere = Sp. iliac = Pg. 
mrc; also, through LL. * nirca , F. nriyc ; W. 
)ii(fi) = Gr. riQa (ace.), snow, raj/a f, a snowflake, 
Zend snieb, snow; all from the verb represent- 
ed by OHG. sniwan, MJIG. snien, G. schucicn, L. 
iiinycrr, impers. ninyit (■/ sniyb r-), Gr. vfyttv, 
iinpors. viQrt, snow, Lith. sniyti, sninyti, Zend 
%/ sni:h, snow; Gael, snidh, oozo in drops, Ir. 
snitllic, a drop of rain; Skt. y/ snih, bo sticky 
or oily, - snclia, moisture, oil. Cf. Skt. ■/ nij, 
cleanse, Gr. ri;av, wash. Tlio mod. verb snow 1 
is from tlio noun.] 1. Tlio aqueous vapor of 
tbo atmosphero precipitated in a crystalline 
form, nnd falling to tuo earth in flnkes, oneb 
flake consisting of a distinct crystal, or moro 
commonly of combinations of separate crys- 
tals. The crystals belong to the licxngonnl Bystem, 
ami arc generally In the form of thin plates and long 
needles or splcnlie ; by their dillercnt modes of union 



Crystals of Snow, after Scorcsby. 


they present uncounted varieties of very beautiful flp- 
urcs. The whiteness of snow is due primarily to the 
larpo number of rcflcctinp surfaces arisinp from the 
minuteness of the cryBtnls. When sufilcient pressure is 
applied, the slightly adherinp crystals are brought into 


molecular contact, and the snow, losing its white color, 
assumes the form of ice. This change takes place when 
snow is gradually transformed into the ice of a glacier. 
Precipitation takes the form of snow when the tempera- 
ture of the air at the earth’s surface is near or below the 
freezing-point, and the flakes are larger the moister the 
air and the higher its temperature. The annual depth of 
snowfall and tho number of days on which the ground is 
covered with snow are important elements of climate. In 
a ship’s log-book abbreviated s. 

2. A snowfall; a snow-storm. [Colloq.] — 3. 
A winter; benee, in enumeration, a year: as, 
five snows. [N6rtb Amer. Indian.] — 4. Some- 
thing that resembles snow, as white blossoms. 

That breast of snoic. Dionysius (trnns.). 

Tile lily’s snow, Moore, tr. of Anacreon’s Odes, li, 

5. In 7ier., white ; argent. 

Tlio fceld of snow, with thegle of blak tlierlnne. 

Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 393. 
Red Bnow. See Protococcus. 

snow 1 (sno), p. [< ME. snowen, snawen = D. 
sneeuwen = Ieel. snjofa, snjova, snjava = Sw. 
snoa, snog a = Dan. sue (of. It. ncvicarc, ncoigarc 
= Sp. Pg. ncear = F. neiger), snow ; from tbe 
noun. Tbe older verb was ME. snewen, sniwen, 
< AS. sniwian, snow: see snow 1 , n.] l.intrans. 
To fall as snow: used chiefly impersonally: as, 
it snows; it snowed yesterday. 

II. trims. 1. To scatter or causo to fall liko 
snow. 

Let it tliunder to the tune of Green Sleeves, hall kisslng- 
comflts, and snote eringoes. Shak., il. W. of W., v. 6. 21. 

2. To surround, cover, or imprison with snow: 
with in, uj), umlcr, or over: often used figura- 
tively. See snow-bound. 

I was snotred up at a friend’s liouso once fora week. , . . 
I went for only ono night, nnd could not get away till 
Hint very day se’nnight. Jane Austen, Emma, xiii. 

snow 2 (sno), ii. [< MD. snauw, snau, D. snaauw, 
a kind of boat; prob. < LG.6 ’h«u, G. dial, schnau, 
n snout, beak, = G. dial, schnuff, a snout: seo 
snout.] A vessel equipped with two masts, re- 
sembling tbo mainmast nnd foremast of a ship, 
nnd a third small mast just abaft nnd close to 
tbe mninmnst, carrying a trysail. In rig it re- 
enables a brio, except that the brig bends her fore-and- 
aft mainsail to the ninlnnuist, while tho snow heads it to 
the trysail-mast. Vessels are no longer rigged in this way. 

Tliero was no order among lis— he that was captain to- 
day was swabber to-morrow, ... I broke with them at 
last for what they dhl on hoard of abltofnsnoir; no mat- 
ter what It was; had enough, since it frightened me. 

Scott, Redgauntlet, eh. xiv. 

snow-apple (sno'npG), n. A variety of apple 
which has very white flesh. 

snowball (sno'biil), n. [<ME. , ‘snawcballc,snay- 
ballc; (snow 1 + bail 1 .] 1. A ball of snow; a 
round mass of snow pressed or rolled together. 

The nobleman would have dealt with her like a noble* 
man, nnd bIic sent him away as cold os a mmcbaU. 

Shak., Pericles, lv. 0. 149. 

2. Tlio cultivated form of tbo shrub Viburnum 
Opulus; the guelder-rose. Tho name Is from its 
large white halls of flowers, which in cultivation have be- 
come sterile nnd consist merely of nil enlarged corolla. 
Seo cranbcrrii-tree, nnd cut under neutral. 

3. In cookery: (n) A pudding made by putting 
rico which lias boon swelled in milk round a 
pared and cored apple, tying up in a cloth, and 
boilingwell. (b) 'White of egg beaten still and 
put in spoonfuls to float on the top of custard, 
(c) Rice boiled, pressed into sbapo in a cup, 
nnd variously served — wild snowball. Samo ns 
redroot, 1. 

snowball (sno'biil), r. [< snowball, «.] I. trails. 
To pelt with snowballs. 

II. intrans. To throw snowballs. 

There nrc grave professors who cannot drniv tho dis- 
tinction between tho immorality of drinking nnd snoie- 
balliny. X. A. Hew, UXXVI. 433. 

snowball-tree (sno'bfil-tre), n. Same ns snow- 
ball, 2. 

snowbank (sno'bnngk), n. A bank or drift of 
snow. 

The whiteness of sea Bands may simulate the tint of 
old snowbanks. The Atlantic, LX VI. 597. 

snowberry (snd'ber'i), V . ; pi. snowbcrrics (-iz). 

1. A shrub of tho genus Symphoricarpus, chief- 
ly S. raccmosus , native northward in North 
America. It is commonly cultivated for its ornamental, 
hut not edible, white berries, which nrc ripe in nutunm. 
The flowers arc not showy, and the habit is not neat. 

2. A low oiect or trailing rubinccous shrub, 
Chiococca raccmosa, of tropical and subtropi- 
cal America, entering Florida.— Creeping snow- 
berry, an ericaceous plant, Chioycncs scrjnjUtfolia , of 
northern North America. It is a slender creeping nnd 
trailing senreoly woody evergreen, with thyme-like leaves 
and small liright- white berries. It has the aromatic flavor 
of the American wintergreen. 

snowbird (sno'btrd), ii. A bird associated in 
somo way with snow. Spedflcnlly— (a) The snow- 
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finch. (&) The snow-bunting, (c) The popular name in the 
United States of all the species of the genus Junco; any 
junco. They are small frin- 
gilline birds of a certain type 
of form and pattern of color- 
ation, breeding in alpine re- 
gionsand northerly localities, 
Hocking in winter and then 
becoming familiar, whence 
the name. The common snow- 
bird of the United States is./. 
liiemalis, about C inches long, 
dark slate-gray, with white 
belly, two or three white 
feathers on each side of the 
tail, and the bill white or 
pinkish-white. It inhabits 
North America at large, 
breeding in the northern 
United «tate« and British America, and in mountains ns 
far south as (jet rvrin and Arizona. It has a sweet song 
in the ruirimr, in winter only a chirp. It nests on the 
ground and Iiur speckled eggs. In many parts of the 
United State* it appears with the first cold weather in 
October, and is seen until the following April, in flocks. 
There are numerous other species or varieties, some reach- 
ing even Central America. See Junco. (d) The fieldfare, 
Tunln* jnloris. See cut under fieldfare. [Prov. Eng.] 

snow-blind (sno'blind), a. Affected with snow- 



null’s). 


blindness. 

snow-blindness (sno'bllnd'nes), v. Amblyo- 
pia caused by the reflection of light from the 
snow, and consequent exhaustion of the retina, 
snow-b link (sno'blingk), n. The peculiar re- 
flection that arises from fields of ice or snow: 
same ns ice-hlink. Also called snow-light. 
snow-boot (sno'bcit.), n. A hoot intended to 
protect the feet from dampness and cold when 
walking in snow. Specifically— (u) A boot of water- 
proof material with warm lining, (b) A thick ami high boot 
of leather, specially designed for use in snow, (c) Before 
the introduction of lined rubber boots, a knitted boot 
with double or cork sole, usually worn over another boot 
or a shoe. 

snow-bound ( sno'bound), a. Shut in by a heavy 
fall of snow; unable to get away from one’s 
house or placo of sojourn on account of tlio 
obstruction of travel by snow; blocked by 
snow , as a railway-train. 


The mow-bound in their arctic hulk arc glad to sec even 
a wandering Esquimau, 

C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 124. 


snow-box (sno'boks), n. Thcat., a device used 
in producing an imitation of a snow-storm, 
snowhreak (sno'brak), w. A molting of snow; 
a thaw. 


And bo, like rnowbrenk from the mountain?, for every 
staircase is a melted brook, It storms, tumultuous, wild- 
shrilling, towards the IlOtel-de-Villc. 

Carlyle, French Itev., I. vii. 4. 

snow-broth (sno'brOtk), n. Snow and water 
mixed; figuratively, very cold liquor. 

A man whose blood 

Is very moir-broth. Shak., M. for JL, L 4. 5S. 

“Tills is none of your snow-broth, Peggy," said the mo- 
ther, “ it 's wanning.” S. Judd, Margaret, 1. 0. 

snow-bunting (sno'bun'ting), n. .A kind of 
snowbird, Flcrtrophancs nivalis , a bunting of 
the family FringiUi - 
drr, which inhabits 
arctic and cold tern- 
regions of 
hemispheres, 
and i« chiefly white, 
varied with black or 
hrowu. Also called 
sn o whi rd , sn o tr flake, 
snowjlcck , snawjl igh t, 

SlWWfotrl. In full plu- 
mage, rarely seen In the 
United States, the bird Is 
pure-white, with the bill, 
feet, middle of bark, ami 
the wings and tail In part 
Jet-black. In the usual 
plumage the white Is 
overlaid with rich, warm brown in various places, and the 
black Is not pure or continuous. The length Is 7 inches, 
the extent of wings 12 J. This bird is a near relative of the 
longspun?, as the Lapland, but has the hind claw curved, 
and Is sometimes therefore placed in another genus ( Vlec • 
Irophenaz). It breeds only In high latitudes, moving south 
in the fall in Hocks, often of vast extent. It nests on the 
ground, lines the nest with feathers, and lays from four to 
six variegated eggs. 

snowbusli (sno'bush), n. One of several shrubs 
bearing profuse white flowers. Such are Ccanothus 
cordulalus of Ball Torn Inn mountains, Olearia siellulata of 
Australia and Tasmania, and Phyllanthns nivalis of the 
New Hebrides. 

snowcap (sno'kap), n. A humming-bird of the 
genus Mtcrochwra, having a snowy cap. There 
arc two species, M. albocoronata and M. parvirotlrix, the 
former of Vcntgua, the latter of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 
both of minute size (2J Inches long;. The character of the 
white crown Is unique among the Trochilidtc. 

snow-capped (sno'kant), a. Capped with snow, 
snow-chukor (sno'enu^kor), n. [< snow 1 + 
chukor, a native name: see ehourtkaJ] A kind 


perate 

both 



Snow-buntln^ {Plretrof hones niva- 
lis), male, in breeding-plunidge. 


of snow-partridge. See chourtka, 1, and snow- 
partridge, 2. 

snow-cock (sno'kok), n. Same as snow-par- 
tridge , 2. 

Snowdonian (sno-do'ni-an), a. [< Snowdon (see 
, def.) 4- -mn.j Relating to Snowdon, a moun- 
tain of Carnarvonshire, Wales — Snowdonian 
series, in yeol., a name given by Sedgwick to a part of the 
Lower Silurian or Cambrian in Wales, including what is 
now known as the Arenig series and the Bala beds, 
snow-drift (sno'drift), n. A drift of snow; 
snow driven by the wind; also, a bank of snow 
driven together by the wind, 
snowdrop (suo'drop), n. Alow herb, GalavtJius 
nivalis , a very early wild flower of European 
woods, often cultivated. The name is also applied, 
in an extended sense, to the genus. O. plicatm, the Cri- 
mean snowdrop, Is larger, with broader plicate leaves. See 
Oalanthus and purification-jlmrer . — African Bnowdrop. 
See Jloyena. 

snowdrop-tree (sno'drop-tre), n. 1. So eLino- 
ciera. — 2. See Halesia and rattlcbox , 2 (c). 
snow-eater (sno'e*t6r), n. A warm, dry west 
wind which rapidly evaporates the snow. These 
■winds are similar in character to Chinook winds. 
Science, VII. 242. [Eastern Colorado.] 
snow-eyes (snd'Iz), n. pi. A contrivance used 
by the Eskimos ns a preventive of snow- 
blindness. It is made of extremely light wood, with 
a bridge resting on the nose, and a narrow slit for the 
passage of the light. 

snowfall (sno'fal), n. 1. The falling of snow : 
used sometimes of a quiet fall in distinction 
from a snow-storm. 

Through the wavering mote-fall, the Saint Theodore 
upon one of the granite pillars of the Piazzetta did not 
show so grim as his wont is. Ilotvells, Venetian Life, iii. 

2. The amount of snow falling in a given time, 
as during one storm, day, or year. This amount 
is measured popularly by the depth of the snow at the 
closo of each time of falling, and scientifically by melting 
tlie snow and measuring the depth of the water. 

Stations reporting tlie largest total snoic-fall, In inches, 
were Blue Knob, 40; Engles Mere, 4f); Grampian Jlills, 
33. jour. Franklin Inst., OXXIX. 2. 

snow-fed (sno'fed), a. Originated or augment- 
ed by incited snow: as, a snow-fed stream, 
snow-field (sno'feld), n. A wide expanse of 
snow, especially permanent snow, as in the 
arctic regions. 

As the Deer approach, a few stones como hurtling down, 
as the mote-field begins to yield. 

D. O. Elliot, in Wolfs Wild Animals, p. 121. 

snow-finch (sno'fincli), n. A fringilline bird 
of Europe, Montifringilla nivalis; the stone- 
finch. or mountain-finch, somewhat resembling 
the snow-bunting, but of a different genus. See 
cut under hranthling. 

snowflake (sno'flak), n. 1. A small feathery 
mass or flako of falling snow. Sec snow 1 , n. f 1. 
Flowers bloomed and snow-flakes fell, unquestioned in her 
Bight. Whittier, Bridal of Pcnnacook, Hi. 

• 2. In ornith., same as snow-hunting. Cones . — 3. 
A plant of the genus Lcucoium, chiefly L. rcsti- 
vttm (the siimmor snuwflako), and L. vernum (the 
Spring snowflake). They are European wild flowers, 
also cultivated, resembling the snowdrop, but larger. Of 
the two species tlie latter is smaller, and chiefly conti- 
nental. The name was devised to distinguish this plant 
from the snowdrop, and la now commonly accepted. 

4. A particular pattern of weaving certain 
woolen cloths, by which small knots are pro- 
duced upon the face, which, when of light color, 
resemble a sprinkling of snow. Diet, of Nee- 
dlework. 

snow-flange (sno'flanj), n. A metal scraper 
fixed to a railroad-car, for the purpose of re- 
moving ice or snow clinging to tho inside of 
tho head of tho rail. 

snow-flea (snd'Jlo), «. Any kind of springtail 
orpoduran which is found on the snow. Acho - 
rentes nincola is the common snow-lien of the United 
States, often appearing In great numbers on the snow. See 
cut under springtail. 

Our common moxc-flea is . . . Bomctimcs n pest where 
maple sugar is nmdc.'thc insects collecting in large quan- 
tities in the sap. Comstock, Introd. Entom. (1888), p. 01. 

snowfleck (sno'flek), v, Tho snow-bunting or 
snowflake. Seo cut on tier snow-bunting. 
snowflight (sno'flit), it. Tho snowflako or 
snow-bunting, I’lcctrophancs virttlis. 
snow-flood (sno'flitd), 7t. A flood from melted 
snow. 

snowflower (sno'flou'Tir), it. 1. A variant name 
of tho snowdrop, Galanihus. — 2. Same ns 
fringe-tree. — 3. A shrub , Dettisia gracilis. Sco 
Dcuteia. Miller, Diet. Eng. Names of Plants, 
snow-fly (sno'fli), «. 1. A porlid insect or kind 
of stone-fly which appears on tho snow, as Pcrla 
viricnla of Fitch, Tito common snow-fly of New York 
is Capnia pygmtea, which is black with gray hairs. 


2. A neuropterous insect of the family Panor- 
pidec and genus Boreus , as B. nivoribundus, 
which appears on the snow in northerly parts 
of the United States. Also called springtail— 

3. A wingless dipterous insect of the family 
Tipttlidic and genus Chionea, as C. valga, occur- 
ring under similar circumstances. Also snow- 
gnat. — 4. A snow-gnat. — 5. A snow-flea. 

A paper on “ insecta nive delapsa" or “ schneewurmer," 

. . . sotne one or another of the Thysanura. In America 
we find that these little creatures are to this day called 
snow-flies. E. P. Wright, Animal Life, p. 401. 

snowfowl (sno'foul), «. The snow-bunting, 
Plcctroplianes nivalis. ■ 

snow-gage (sno'gaj), n. Areceptaele for catch- 
ing falling snow for the purpose of measuring 
its amount. 

snow-gem (srio'jem), «. Agardenname of Clii- 
onodoxa Luciliic. See snow-glory. 
snowght, »<■ An old spelling of snow 1 . 
snow-glory (sno'glo'ri), n. A plant of the lili- 
aceous genus Cllionodoxa. Two species from Asia 
Minor, C. Lucilite, sometimes called snow-gem, and C. 
n ana, tlie dwarf snow-glory, are beautiful hardy garden 
flowers with some resemblance to squill, 
snow-gnat (sno'nat), n. 1. Any one of certain 
gnats of the genus Ciiironomus found on the 
snow in early spring, as C. nivoriundus. — 2. 
Same as snow-fly, 3. 

snow-goggle (sno'gog'l), n. Same as snow-eyes. 

Mr. Murdock, of the Point Harrow Station, . . . found 
an Eskimo snow-goggle beneath more than twenty feet of 
frozen gravel. 

A. It. Wallace, Nineteenth Century, XXII. 672. 
snow-goose (sno'gos), «. A goose of the gonus 
Chen, of which the white brant, 6. hyperboretts, 
is the best-known species, white, with black- 
tipped wings, tho head washed with rusty- 
brown, and the bill pink. AIbo nulled Mexican 
goose, red goose, Texas goose. See teavey, and 
cut tinder Clicn — Blue or blue-winged snow-goose. 
See goose and wavey. 

snow-grouse (sno'grous), n. Aptarmigan; any 
bird of the genus Lagoptts, nearly all of which 
turn white in winter. Also snow-partridge. See 
cuts under grouse and ptarmigan. 

Up above the timber line were snow-grouse [ Lagoptts 
leuctirus] and huge hoary-white woodclmckB. 

T. Jlooscrelt, Tho Century, XXXVI. 210. 

snow-ice (sno'is), it. Ice formed by the freez- 
ing of slush: such ico is opaque and white, 
owing to tho incompleteness of tho melting of 
the snow: opposed to black ice. The word is espe- 
cially used of ice thus formed in places where, without 
tho snow, black ice would have been formed, as on a pond 
or a river. 

snowily (sno'i-li), adv. In a snowy manner; 
with or ns snow. 

Afar rose tlie peaks 
Of Parnassus, snoxcily clear. 

31. Arnold, Youth of Nature. 

snowiness (sno'i-nes), n. Tho state of being 
snowy, in any sense. 

These last may, In extremely bright weather, give an 
elfect ot snoxvincss in the high lights. 

Lea, Photography, p. 210. 

snow-in-harvest(sn6'in-hiir'vost), n. Amouse- 
car chickweed, Ccrastium tomentosum, and some 
other plants with abundant whito flowers in 
summer. Britten and Holland, Eng. Plant 
Names. [Prov. Eng.] 

snow-insect (sno'in'sekt), n. A snow-flea, 
snow-fly, or snow-gnat. 

snow-in-summer (sno'in-sum'er), a. A gar- 
don nnmo of Ccrastium tomentosum. See snote- 
iu-harrest. 

snowish (sno'isli), a. [< ME. snowissit; < snow 1 
+ -is/t 1 .] Resembling snow ; somewhat snowy; 
snow-wliite. 

lie gan to stroke ; and good thrifte had ful ofte 
Hire moxtissh (var. snoxc-xvtiite } throte. 

Chaucer, Troilus, Iii. 1250. 
ner snowish necko with blcwish vaincs 
Stood holt vprigtit vpon 
Her portly shoulders. 

Warner, Albion's England, iv. 54. 

snow-knife (sno'nif), n. An implement used 
by Eskimos for scraping snow from fur gar- 
ments, having tho general form of a largo knife, 
but mado of morse-ivory or some similar ma- 
terial. 

snowl (snoul),ii. [Origin obscure.] Tho hooded 
merganser, Lopliodytcs cncuUaius. Seo cut un- 
der merganser. G. Trumbull, 1888. [Crisfield, 
Maryland.] 

snow-leopard (sn6'lep"iird), it. The ounce. 
Felis ttneia or irbis. Seo cut under ounce. 
snowless (sno'les), «. [< snow 1 + -less.] Desti- 
tute of snow. 

snow-light (suo'lit), n. Same as snow-blink. 
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snowlike (sno'lik), a. [< snow 1 + like-.'] Ro- 
sombling snow. 

snow-limbed (sno'limd), a. Having limbs 
whito like snow. [Rare.] 

The snow limb'd Eve from whom she come. 

Tennyson, Maud, xvill. 3. 

snow-line (sno'lin), it. The limit of continual 
snow, or the lino above which a mountain is 
continually covered with snow. Tho snow-line is 
dne primarily to the decrease of tho temperature of the 
atmosphere with increase of altitude. In general, tho 
height of tho snow-line diminishes as we proceed from tho 
equator toward the poles ; but there arc many exceptions, 
since the position of the snow-line depends not only upon 
tho mean temperature, but upon the extreme heat of sum- 
mer, the total annual snowfall, the prevalent winds, the 
topography, etc. For these reasons, the snow-line Is not 
only at dilferent heights in tho same latitude, but its posi- 
tion is subject to oscillation from year to year in the same 
locality. Long secular oscillations in the height of the 
snow-lino are evidence of corresponding oscillations of 
climate. In tho Alps tho snow-lino Is at nn nltitmlo of 
8,000 to 0,000 feet; in the Andes, at the equator, It Is 
nearly 10,000 feet 

Between tho glacier below the ice-fall and the plateau 
above it there mu9t exist a Hue where the quantity of snow 
which falls is exactly equal to the quantity annually melt- 
ed. Tills Is the snow-line. 

Tyndall, Forms of Water, p. 48. 

snow-mouse (sno'mous), w. 1. An alpine vole 
or field-mouse, A rticola nivalis, inhabiting the 
Alps and Pyrenees. — 2. A lemming of arctic 
America which turns whito in winter, Cunicti- 
lus torquatus. Sec Cnnicnhts, 2. 

snow-on-the-mountain (sno'pn-thp-moim'- 
tan), n. 1. A wliite-fiowored garden-plant. .-lm- 
b'is alpina, from southern Russia ; also, Crras- 
tium tomcntnsnni, from eastern Europe, llriltcn 
and Holland, Eng. Plant Names. [Prov. Eng.] 
— 2. A plant, JCnplwrbia marginata. T. J fee- 
ban, Native Wild Flowers of tho United States. 
[Western U. S.] 

snow-owl (sno'oul), ii. Tho great white or 
snowy owl, Strix nyctca or Xyctea scandiaea, in- 



Snowowl (A 'jefea teanffafi »). 


habiting arctic and northerly regions of both 
hemispheres, and liaiing. the plumage more or 
less white. See Xyctea, and cut under bra cralr. 
snow-partridge (sno'pHr'trij), n. 1. A galli- 
naceous hird of the Himalayan region, Lena 
(or Lcnea) nicieola. See cut under Iwrra . — 2. 
A bird of the genus Tclraogallns, ns T. hima- 
laycnsis. Also called snow-cool:, snow-ehukor, 
and snow-pheasant. See chonrtba, partridge, 
and cut under Tctraogallus . — 3. A ptarmigan: 
samo ns snow-gronsc.' 
snow-pear (sno'pilr), n. See pear 1 . 
snow-pheasant (sno'fer/nnt), n. 1. Any pheas- 
ant of tho genus Crossopiilon, as C. mantchuri- 
eum. See eared pheasant, under pheasant. — 2. 
Samo as snow-partridge, 2. 
snow-pigeon (snfi'pij'on), n. A notable true 
pigeon, Colmnbn leueonota, of tho northwestern 
Himalayan region, known to some sportsmen 
as the "imperial rock-pigeon, and found at nn 
altitude of 10,000 feet and upward. Tlic tipper 
parts arc mostly white, the crown nau mirlciilnrs tilnrkl.li, 
the wines brownlsh-urny with Severn) choky liars, ami the 
tail la ashy-black with a broad graylsh-w hlto bar. 

snow-planer (siiG'pla'nf-r), it. See planer. 
snow-plant (sno'plant), it. 1. Red snow. See 
l’rotncoccus. — 2. See Sarcodcs. 
snow-plow (sno'plou), ii. All implement for 
clearing away snow from roads, railways, etc. 
There arc two kinds — one to be hauled by horses, oxen, 
etc., as on a common highway, nttd the otlierto he placed 
in front of a locomotlvu to clear the rails. A modification 
of the latter is adapted to ntrcet-mllroads. Tho snow-plow 
for ordinary country roads usually consuls of n Inline of 
boards braced together so ns to form nn acute angle In 


front, and spread out behind to any required distance. 
The machine being drawn by horses harnessed to the 
center framework, the angular point enters the snow. 



Wing Snmv-plow. 

ft, body of plow : b, caboose for implements and workmen ; c, mova- 
ble wings for widening the cuttings; c', doors which give access to 
leading truck for oiling, etc.; /.cupola; c,headlight;y,y, ironplates, 
scrapcis, or shoes which remove snow from the outer margins of the 
track ; , adjustable aprons which clean out the snow from between 

the tracks flush with the wheel-flanges: intermediate npron: /r, 

draw-bar for hauling the plow when not in use: i, adjustable scraper 
for remoWng hard-packed snow or ice from the Inner side of the rails. 


which is thrown off by the Rlile-hoards, nml thus a free 
passage is opened for pedestrians, etc. For railway pur- 
poses, snow-plows are of various forms, adapted to tho 



a. cabocrsc; b, cab ; c, tender; d, shoe, plate, or scraper which cuts 
horizontally at n level with Ihe tops of the rails; r, miner which cuts 
}ntu the Mvm* drift, nml nvihu by Its tcrew-hke action to propel the 
machine (Its centrifugal fiction projects the snow- upward through the 
chute/; nn I laterally to a distance of Co feet). 


diameter nf the country* the amount of snowfall, the 
tendency to drift, etc. Hucli plowB vary In sire from tho 
simple plows carried on the front of nn engine, resem- 
bling a cowcatcher with smooth Iron sides, to heavy struc- 
tures mounted on frelght-cnr trucks, nml pushed before 
one locomotive or more, or, ns sometimes made, self-pro- 
polling. In recent forma tlic principle of centrifugal forco 
tins been utitlrcd for removal of the snow. Snow-plows 
nro often of great sire, pometlmes weighing fifty tons, 
nml can be forced through very deep drifts. 

snow-probo (sno'prob), it. Ait instnnnentuscd 
by tho Eskimos to probe snow ami icc in search- 
ing for seals. 

snow-scraper (sno'skru'pt'r), ji. 1. A form of 
snow-plow made of two small plnnks ami n 
crosspiece* like the letter A. — 2. An iron 
sernper attached to a car or locomotive, to re- 
move snow and ice from the rails. — 3. Same 
as snow-knife. 

snow-shed (smVshcd), u. On a railroad, n con- 
struction covering the track to prevent accu- 
mulations of snow on the line, or to cany snow- 
slides or avalanches over the track in moun- 
tainous regions. 

snow-shoe (sno'shh), n. A contrivance attached 
to tho foot to ennblo 
tho wearer to walk on 
deep snow without 
sinking to tho extent of 
being disabled. There 
are two principal kinds 
— the web or Canadian, 
and the long or Norwegian. 

The Canadian Is a contract- 
ed oval In front and pointed 
l»chlnd, and Is from 3 to & 
feet long and from 1 to 2 
feet wide, tho foot being 
fastened on the widest 
part of tho shoe by means 
of thongs nml so ns tolcnvo 
the heel free. It has alight 
rlrn of tough wood, on w lilcli 
in w oven from side to side a 
web of rawhide. The Nor- 
wegian Is merely a thin 
board, nlmut 8 feet long 
and 3 Inches wide, slightly 
curved upward In front; 

It is especially adapted to 
mountains, in descending 
which by Its use great speed 
is attained. See sire. 

O'er the heaped drifts of winter’s moon 

Her stioir-rhoes tracked the hunter’s way. 

Whittier, Bridal of I’ennncook, ill. 



Snow-shoe disease, n painful affection of tho feet oc- 
curring in arctic ami subarctic America nftcr long Jour- 
neys on snow-shoes. — Snow-shoe rabbit. Sco rabbit*. 
snow-shoe (snd'shd), t\ f. [< snow-shoe , «.] To 
walk on snow-shoes. 

fou can enotc-rhoe anywhere, even tip to some chimney - 
m, Ilnrjier't May., LXXVI. 358. 

Ilink-skntlng Is a fine art In Canada, tobogganing is nn 
nccompHsdiment; but Piddling and snow-shoeiny, though 
often pastimes arc also normal methods of locomotion 
during tho long winter. 

•Sir C. ir. fiilftc, Trobs. of Greater Britain, i. 2. 

snow-shoer (sno'slio'fcr), «. [< r snow-shoc + 
-cr 1 .] Ono who walks on snow-shoes. 


Y 

lops, 


The manly snow-shocr hungers for the tramp on snow- 
shoes. The Century, XXIX. 622. 

snow-shovel (sno'shuv^l), n . • A flat, broad 
wooden shovel made for shoveling snow, 
snow-skate (sno'skat), n. In northern Europe, 
a contrivance for gliding rapidly over frozen or 
compact SHOW. It is usually a long, narrow sole of 
wood, 6 feet or more in length. See snow-shoe. 

He put on his snoicslcates and started, and I set about 
turning the delay to profit by making acquaintance with 
the inmates of the tents. 

B. Taylor. , Northern Travel, p. 120. 

snow-slide (sno'slld), JI. An avalanche; also, 
any mass of snow sliding down an incline, as a 
roof. 

The terms "ground” and "dust" avalanches are ap- 
plied to different varieties of snow slips or slides. 

fi. O. Elliot, in Wolf's Wild Animals, p. 118. 

snow-slip (sno'slip), ?i. A snow-slide, 
snow-snake (sno'snak), n . Among North 
American Indians, a slender shaft from 5 to 9 
feet long, with a head curving up at one end 
and a notch at tho other and smaller end ; also, 
tho game played with this shaft. 

The gamo Is simply ono of dexterity and strength. The 
foreflngcr la placed In the basal notch, the thumb and re- 
maining fingers reaching along the shaft, and the snotr- 
snake is thrown forward on tlic icc or hard snow. . . . 
When the slender shaft Is thrown, it glides rapidly over 
tho surface, with upraised head and a quivering motion, 
that gives it a strange resemblance to a living creature. 

. . . The game Is to see which person or side can throw 
it farthest, and sometimes the distance of a quarter of a 
mile is reached under favorable circumstances, hut I think 
this rare. 11'. M. Beauchamp, Science, XI. 37. 

SllOW-Sparrow (sno'spar'o), ?i. Any snowbird 
of tho genus Jitnco. Cones. 
snow-sqnall (sno'skwal), n. A short fall of 
snow with a high wind. 

Almost completely thwarted by snow-squalls. 

Sat ure, XXXVII. C33. 

snow-storm (sno'stGrin), 7i. A storm with a 
fall of snow. 

snow-sweeper (sn6'swu'p6r) t 71 . A snow-plow 
combined with a street-sweeping machine for 
clearing snow from a horse-ear track, 
snow-track (sno'trnk), fi. 1. Tho footprints 
or track of a person or an nnimnl going through 
snow. — 2. A path or passage made through 
snow for persons coming and going, 
snow-water (sno'wft'ttr), v. [< ME. snow- 
water; < snow 1 + water.'] Melted snow. 

The ter tlict mon schet for bis emcristcnes sunne is 
Inemned irmur-irnfrr for hit melt of the ncchc horte swa 
doth tlic snnw to- 3 cincs tho sunne. 

Old Eny. llom. (cd. Morris, H 33. T. S.), 1st Fcr., p. 359. 

snow-white (sno'hwlt), a. [< ME. snow-why t T 
snaw-hwity snan-whit. snowhwit, AS. sniiwhwit 
(= D. sneeuwwit = MLG. snewhit = MHG. sne - 
wfc, G. schnccwciss = Iccl. sntrhvitr, snjdhvltr =z 
Sw. snohvit = Ban. snchvhl ), ns smlw, snow, + 
hwit, white: sco CTOirl and white.] White as 
snow; very white. 

* * And than hir sette 

Upon an hors, nmc-whut and wcl ambling. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 332. 
Why arc you sequester’d from all yonr train, 
■Dismounted from your snotc-white goodlystced? 

Shak., Tit. And., II. 3. 7C. 

snow-wreath (sno'reth), 71 . A snow-drift. 
[Scotch.] 

Was tlint the same Tam Linton that was precipitated 
from tlic Ban Law by tho break of a jmaic i rreathet 

Blackicood's May., XIII. 320. 

snowy (sno'i), a. [< ME. snawy , snawi (not in 
AS.) (= MLG. snag = OIIG. snewac, MHG. 
snewee, G. schnecig == Icel. snrettpr = Sw. $ no gig, 
snoig = Ban . sneig) ; < yjioir 1 4- -j/l,] 1 . Abound- 
ing with snow ; covered with snow. 

The #noin/ top 

Of cold OlympUB, .l/tffon, F. L., 1. 615. 

2. White like Enow; niveous. 

So shows a snotnj dove trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o'er her fellows shows. 

Shak., IL and J. t !. 6. 60. 

3. "Whito; pure; spotless; unblemished.— snowy 
heron, tlic pmnll whito egret of the United States, Gar- 
zetta candidis/ima, when adult entirely pure-white with 
recurved occipital crest and dorsal plumes. See cut un- 
der Garzctta.— Snowy lemming, the collared or Hudson’s 
Bay lemming, or hare-tailed rat. Sec snoic-mousc, 2, and 
Cummins, 2.— Snowy owl, the snow-owl. — Snowy pear. 
See ]>rar *. — Snowy plover, Slyinlitcs nivoxm, n small 
ring-plover of the Bnclflc and Mexican Gulf coasts of the 
United States, related to tho Kentish plover. 

snub 1 (snub), r. I.-, pret. nml pp. snubbed, ppv. 
snubbing. [< HE. smtbbcn, smtben, < Icel. snub- 
ha, Biiub, chido, : Sw. smibba, clip or snub 
off, snobba, lop off, snuff (n cniulle) ; cf. Icel. 
snubbOtr, snubbed, nipped, with tho tip cut off, 
smipra, snub, cliido; nhin to E. snip. Cf. snib, 
n vnr. of snub .] If. To cut off short; nip; 
check in growth; Btunt. 


Trees . . . -whose headB and boughs I have observ'd to 
run out far to landward, but toward the sea to be so 
snubbed by the winds as if their boughs bad been pared or 
shaven off on that side. Bay, Works of Creation, i. 

2. To make snub, as the nose. 

They laughed, and snubbed their noses with their hand- 
kerchiefs. S : Judd, Margaret, i. 14. 

3. To olieck or stop suddenly ; check the head- 
way of, as a vessel by means of a rope in order 
to turn her into a narrow berth, or an unbroken 
hon-e in order to break him to the halter: com- 
monly with up ; also, to fasten, or tie up, as to 
n snub or snubbing-post. 

One of the first lessons the newly caught animal has to 
learn is not to “run on a rope,” and he is taught this liy 
being \ mlently snubbed tip, probably turning a somersault, 
the tlr»t two or three times that he feels the noose settle 
rouu l Ills ntek and makes a mad rush for liberty. 

T. Booscvelt, The Century, XXXV. 600. 

4. To disconcert; check ; rebuke with a severe 
or sarcastic reply or remark ; slight designedly; 
treat with deliberate neglect. 

jif the brother shal synne in thee, go thou, and reproue 
hym, or mT/bbc. Wycliff, Mat. xviii. 15. 

Would it not vex a Man to tho Heart to have an old 
Tool snubbing a Body every Minute afore Company? 

Steele, Tender Husband, i. 1. 

I did hear him say, a little snubbing before marriage 
would teach you to bear it tho better afterwards. 

Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, iv. 

The House of Lords, or a majority of them, about 200 
men, can snub both king and House of Commons. 

H'. 11. Grey, Misc. Essays, 2d ser., p. 90. 

This youth spoke his mind too openly, and moreover 
would not he snubbed. 


snub-cube (snub'kub), n. A solid with thirty- 
eight faces, at each of whose solid angles there 
are four triangles and a square, having six faces 
belonging to a cube, eight to the coaxial octa- 
.hedron, and twenty-four others not belonging 
to any regular bodies. It is one of the thirteen 
Archimedean solids. See cut under solid. 
snub-dodecahedron (smib'do 4 'dek-a-he /5 'drqn), 
n. A solid with ninety-two faces, at each of 
whoso corners there are four triangles and a 
pentagon, the pentagonal faces belonging to 
the regular dodecahedron, twenty of the trian- 
gular faces to tho icosahedron, and the remain- 
ing sixty triangular faces to no regular body. 
It is ono of the thirteen Archimedean solids. 
See cut under solid. 

snub-nose (snub'noz), n. A bivalve mollusk. 
snub-nosed (snub'nozd), a. [< snub 1 + nose 1 
+ -cd?. Cf. Sw. dial, snubba, a cow without 
horns or with cut horns, Ice\. snubbdttr, snipped, 
clipped, with the end cut off; cf. E. snubbes 
(see snub 1 , n.), knobs on a roughly trimmed 
staff.] Having a short, flat nose with tho end 
somewhat turned up ; pug-nosed. 

Can you fancy that black-a-top, snub-nosed, sparrow- 
mouthed, paunch-bellied creature? 

Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 44. 
Snub-nosed auk, any anklet of the genus Simorhynchus. 
See cut under auklet. Coues. — Snub-nosed cachalot, 
a pygmy sperm-whale, ns Kogia brcviceps. See Kogia and 
sperm-whale.— Snub-nosed eel, the pug-nosed eel, Si- 
mcnchelys parasiticus. See cut under Simenchelys. 
snub-post (snub'post), n. 1. Same as snubbing- 
post. — 2. A similar post on a raft or canal- 


Ye said also, Behold, what a weariness is it ! and ye have 
snuffed at it, saith the Lord of hosts. 1 Mai. i. 13. 

Do the enemies of the church rage, and snuff, and breathe 
nothing hut threats and death? • 

Bp. Hall, Thanksgiving Sermon, Jan. 29, 1625. 

3. To smell; especially, to smell curiously or 
doubtfully. 

Have, any time this three years, snuffed about 
IVith your most grovelling nose. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, v. 1. 
A sweet-breath’d cow, 

Whose manger is stuff’d full of good fresh hay, 

Snuffs at it daintily, and stoops her head 
To chew the straw, her litter, at her feet. 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 

4. To take snuff into the nose. Compare to 
dip snuff , under dip, v. t. 

Although snuffing yet belongsto the polite of the pres- 
ent day, owing perhaps to the high workmanship.and ele- 
gance of our modern gold snuff-boxes. 

J. Nott, Note in Dekker’s Gull's Hornbook. 

snuff 1 (snuf), n. [< snuff 1 , v.] 1. Inhalation 
by the nose; a sniff; also, a pinch of snuff. 

I will enrich . . . thy nose with a muff from my mull, 
and thy palate with a dram from my bottle of strong wa- 
ters, called, by the learned of Gandercleugh, the Dominie’s 
Dribble o’ Drink. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, Prol. 

2f. Smell; scent; odor. 

The Immortal, the Eternal, wants not the snuff of mor- 
tal incense for liis, but for our sakes. 

Stukelcy, Talocographia Sacra, p. 93. (Latham.) 

3. Offense; resentment; huff, expressed by a. 
sniffing. 

Jupiter took snuff at the contempt, and punished him. 

Sir JR. L’ Estrange. 


G. Meredith , Ordeal of Richard Fcvcrel, xii. 
5. To affect or compel in a specific waj’ by 
snubbing: as, to snub ono into silence. 

11 Deborah, there ’s a gentleman sitting in the drawing- 
room with his arm round MIbs Jessie’s waist ! ” . . . Miss 
JcnkynsfiiuMcd her down in an instant: “The most prop- 
er place lu the world for his arm to he in. Go away, Ma- 
tilda, and mind your own business.” 

Mrs. Gaskcll, Cranford, ii. 
TO snub a cable (nutff.), to check it suddenly in running 
out. 

snub 1 (snub), n. [S ee snub 1 , v. *.] 1. A pro- 

tuberance or knot in wood. 

And lifting up his dreadfull club on hight, 

All armd with ragged mt/M^and knottie grainc. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. viii. 7. 

2. A nose turned up at the tip and somewhat 
flat and broad ; a pug-nose. 

My father’s nose was aquiline, and mine is a snub. 

Marry at. 

3. A check; a rebuff; a rebuke; unintentional 
slight. 

They (the porphyrogcnitl] seldom forget faces, and never 
hubs uti opportunity of speaking a woid in season, or ad- 
ministering asnu&in season, according to circumstances. 

II. X. Ozenham, Short Studies, p. 13. 

4. The sudden checking of a rope or cable run- 
ning out. — 5. A stake, set in the bank of a 
river or canal, around which a rope may bo 
cast to chock tho motion of a boat or raft. 
[U. S. and Canadn.] 

snub 1 (snub), a. [< snub 1 , ?i.] Somewhat broad 
and flat, with the tip turned up: said of the 
nose. 

Her nose was unformed and snub, and her lips were red 
and dewy. Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford, i. 

snub 2 !, v. and it. See snob?. 

Snubber (snub'tr), n. Kaut., a contrivance for 
snubbing a cable; a check-stopper. 

snubbing-line (snub'ing-lhi), n. On a boat or 
raft, a lino carried on the bow or forward end, 
and passed around a post or bollard, to check 
the momentum when required. 

snubbing-post (snub'ing-p6st),n. A post around 
whicli a rope can be wound to check tho motion 
of a body, as a boat or a horse, controlled by tho 
rope; particularly, a post framed into a dock, 
or set in the bank of a canal, around whicli a 
line or hawser attached to a vessel can bo wound 
to snub or check the vessel. Also snub-post. 

A stout line is carried forward, and the ends arc attached 
on starboard and port to snubbing posts that project over 
the water like catheads. Sci. Amer., N. 6., LVI. 32G. 

Near the middle of the glade stands the high, circular 
liorBe-corral, with a snubbing-post in the center. 

T. Jloosevclt, The Century, XXXV. G55. 


boat; ahead-fast. 

snudge 1 (snuj), v. i . ; pret. and pp.- snudged , 
ppr. snudging. [Assibilated form of snh#.] 
To move* along, being snugly wrapped up. 
Haiti well. 

Now lie will fight it out, and to the wars ; 

Now eat his bread in peace, 

And snudge in quiet. G. Herbert, Giddiness. 

snudge 2 (snuj), v. i. ; pret. and pp. snudged, 
ppr. snudging. [Cf. snudge 1 .'] To save penu- 
riously; bo miserly or niggardly. Halliwcll. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eug.] 
snudge 2 ! (snuj), n. [Seo snudge ?, r.] A raiser, 
or a mean sneaking fellow. 

Like the life of a covetous mudge that ofte very evill 
proves. Ascham, Toxophilus, i. 

They may not say, as some snudges in England say, I 
would find the Queene a man to serue in my place. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 240. 

snudging (snuj'ing), n. Penurious practices. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

S’mffty.vmj'c wittcly rebuked. . . . Whcrupon she beeyng 
•greved charged hym with these wordcs, that ho should 
saic she was such a pinchpcny os would sell her olde 
showes for mouy. Sir T. Wilson, Rhetorike. 

snudging (pnuj'ing), j>. a. Miserly; niggardly. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Some of his friends, that were snudging peniefatliers, 
would take him vp verio roughlie for Ills lavishing and his 
outragious expenses. 

Stanihurst, Descrip, of Ireland, III. (Holinshed.) 
snuff 1 (snuf), v. [< MD. snuffen, < D. snuff cn , 
snuff (cf. D. snuf, smelling, scent), = G. schnauf- 
en , breathe, snuff, wheeze, snort; cf. Sw. snuf y a , 
Dan. snuc , cold, catarrh; Sw. snufven, a sniff; 
MHG. snupfc, G. schnupfcn, a catarrh, schnupfcn, 
take snuff; otherwise in freq. form snuffle, and 
var. sniff ; cf. also sniffle, snivel.] I. trans. 1. 
To draw in through tno nose with tho breath; 
inhale: as, to snuff tho wind; to snuff tobacco. 
The youth who first appears in sight, 

And holds tho nearest station to the light, 

Already seems to snuff the vital air. 

Drydcn, /Eneid, vi. 1031. 
ne called suddenly for salts, which . . . applying to tho 
nostrils of poor Madame Duval, she involuntarily snuffed 
up such a quantity that the pain and surprise made her 
scream aloud. Miss Burney, Evelina, xix. 

2. To scent; smell; take a sniff of; perceive 
by smelling. Drydcn. 

Mankind were then familiar with the God, 
lie snuff'd their IncenBc with a gracious Nod. 

Congreve, tr. of Eleventh Satire of Juvenal. 
Those that deal in elections look still higher, and snuff 
a new parliament. Walpole, Letters, II. 227. 

3. To examine by smelling; nose: said of an 
animal. 


4. A powdered preparation of tobacco taken 
into the nostrils by inhalation. It is made by grind- 
ing, in mortars or mills, tho chopped leaves and stalks 
of tobacco in which fermentation has been Induced by 
moisture and warmth. The tobacco Is well dried pre- 
vious to grinding, and this is carried sometimes so far as 
to give the peculiar flavor of the high-dried snuffs, such 
as the Irish, Welsh, and Scotch. Some varieties, as the 
rappees, are moist. The admixture of different flavoring 
agents and delicate scents has given rise to fanciful names 
for snuffs, which, the flavor excepted, are identical. Dry 
snuffs are often adulterated with quicklime, nnd the moist 
kinds with ammonia, hellebore, pearl-ash, etc. 

Thou art properly my cephalick muff, and art no had: 
medicine against megrims, vertigoes, and profound think- 
ing. Colman and Gairick, Clandestine Marriage, iv. 

Among these [the English gentry], the mode of taking 
the muff was with pipes of the size of quills, out of small 
spring boxes. These pipes let out a very small quantity 
of snuff upon the back of the hand, and this was snuffed 
up the nostrils. 

J. Ashton, Social Life-in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 208. 

5. In thcrap., any powder with medicinal prop- 
erties to bo snuffed up into the nose.— cephalic 
snuff, an errhine powder composed of asarabacca (7 parts> 
and dried lavender-flowers (1 part); also, a powder of equal 
parts each of dried tobacco-leaves, marjoram-leaves, and 
lavender-leaves.— Ferrier’s snuff, a snuff for nasal ca- 
tarrh, composed of morphine hydrochlorate, powdered 
acacia, and bismuth subnitrate.— To dip snuff. See dip. 
— To take a thing in~snufft, to be offended at it; take- 
offense at it. 

Who therewith angry, when It next came there, 

Took it in muff. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 3. 41. 

For, I tell you true, I lake it highly in snuff to learn how 
to entertain gentlefolks of you, at these years. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, ii. 1. 
Up to snuff, knowing; sharp; wide-awake; not likely to 
be deceived. [Slang.] 

Lady A., who is now what some call up to muff, 
Straight determines to patch 
Up a clandestine match. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 295. 

snuff 2 (snuf), v. t. [< ME. snuffen, snuff (a can- 
dle) (cf. snoffc , tho snuff of a candle) ; perhaps 
a var. of *snuppcn , *snoppcn, > E. dial, snop, 
crop, as cattle do young shoots: see snop, and 
cf.snwZi 1 .] To crop the snuff of, as a candle; 
take off the end of tho snuff from. 

If it bo necessarie In one lioure three or four times to 
muffe the candel, it shall not he ouermuch that euery 
w'eeke, at the leaste, once or twice to purge and snuffe the 
soule. Guevara , Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 355. 

This candle hums not clear; 'tis I must snuff it; 

Then out it goes. Shah, Hen. VIII., iii. 2. 95. 

To snuff out, to extinguish by snuffing ; hence, figura- 
tively, to put an end to suddenly and completely: as, ‘ 
my hopes were quickly muffed out. 

’Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle. 

Should let itself be muff’d out by an urlicle. 

Byron, Don Juan, xi. 00. 


snubbisMsnuh'isli), a. [f.snub 1 + -ish 1 .] Tend- 
ing to snub, check, or repress. [Colloq.] 

Spirit of Kant ! have wo not had enough 
To make religion sad, and sour, and mubbish ! 

Hood, Open Question. 

snubby (snub'i), a. [< snub 1 + -y 1 .] Some- 
what snub ; short or flat. 

Both have mottled legs, 

Both Imvemu66y noses. 

Thackeray, Peg of LImavaddy. 


He [Rab] looked down at his victim appeased, ashamed, 
and amazed ; muffed him all over, stared at him, and . . . 
trotted off. Dr. J. Brown, Rab and his Friends. 

ii. intrans. 1. To inhale air vigorously or 
audibly, as dogs and horses. 

The fury fires the pack, they muff, they vent, 

And feed their hungry nostrils with the scent. 

Drydcn, /Eneid, vii. C07. 
2. To turn up the nose and inhale air, as in con- 
tempt or anger; sniff disdainfully or angrily. 


To snuff peppert, to take offense. Halliwcll. 
snuff 2 (Bnuf), n. [< ME. snuffe, snoffc , snof; < 
snuff?, v.] 1. The burning part of a candle- or 

lamp-wick, or tho part which has been charred 
hv tho flame, whether burning or not. 

The snoffes hen quenched. 

Wy clij, Ex. xxv. 38 (earlier version). 
There lives within tho very flame of love 
A kind of wick or muff that will abate it. 

Shah, Hamlet, iv. 7. 115. 



snuff 

Like muffs that do offend, we trend them out. 

Massinger, Duke of Milan, v. 1. 

2. A candle almost burnt out, or ono having a 
lioavy snuff. [Rare.] 

Lamentable! 'What, 

To hide me from tlio radiant sun, and solace 
I‘ the dungeon by a snufft 

Shale., Cymbclinc, 1. C. 87. 

snuff 3 (snuf), «. In mining , same ns smift , 
snuff-bottle (snuf'bot'l), n. A bottle designed 
or used to contain snuff. 

It is a matter of politeness to pass around tho snuJT-bot- 
tic, just as their husbands and brothers pass around tho 
whiskey-11 ask. 11'. M. Dalecr, New Timothy, p. 7- r >. 

snuff-box (snuf'boks), n. 1. A box for holding 
snuff, especially one small enough to bo carried 
in tho pocket. When it was customary to tako snull, 
as in the eighteenth century, a smitf-box was a common 



present, whether of good will or ceremony. On this ac- 
count, and for personal display, these boxes were often 
made of the most costly materials, highly finished por- 
traits were set in their litis, and settings of illnmomls or 
pearls wero not unknown. See also cut under niello. 

Many a lady 1ms fetched a sigh at the loss of a wig, and 
been ruined by the tapping of n snufl’.bor. 

Steels, Tntler, No. 1M. 

2. A puffball: sumo ns devil's snuff-box (which 
sco, under devil). See also Lgcoprirdon Anato- 

mist's snuff-box, the depression formed on the Iku k of the 
hand at the root of the thumb, when tin* thumb in .strong!) 
brut back by the notion of tin* exten-or muscles, whose ten- 
dons then ri«c in twori<lges,theoiie nearest the b*»rdernftlw 
w rM formed by the two tendons of the extensor metnearpi 
and extensor prim! Internodll pollh Is, and throtht rfonm d 
b. the tendon of the extensor seeundl intcmodil jxdlliK 

snuff-color (snuf'kuUqr), m. A cool or yellow- 
ish brown, generally of a dark shade. 

The doors and w Indow* w ere painted some sort of snuf. 
cofor/r. M. If. Savage, Iteubeli Medllcott, sill. I. 

snuff-dipper (simf'dip'cr), n. One who prac- 
tises snuff-dipping. 

snuff-dipping (Kiiuf'dip'ing), ii. A mode of 
taking tobacco practiced by home women of 
tho lower elnss in the southern United States, 
consisting in wetting a stick or sort of brush, 
putting it into snuff, and rubbing tho teeth and 
gums with it. 

snuff-dish 1 (snuf'dish), a. A small open dish 
to hold snuff. 

snuff-dish- (smif'dish), a. 1. A dish used to 
hold t lie snuff of tho lamps of tho tabernacle. 
In the authorized version of the Itlblc this Is the rendrr- 
Ing of n Hebrew word (mne/ifn/i) else where represented by 
‘censer’ and * tire-nan.* The same name seems to lime 
Applied l*>lh to n dish for carrying llu* coals to the nltnr 
of incense and to n dish used for the mill (7 of the lamps. 

Tin* tnufdDhes thereof shall he of pure gold. 

I*X. XXV. IK 

2. A tray to hold the snuff of candles, or to hold 
snuffers; a snuffer-tray. 

This night comes home in y n e w si 1 \ e r rm d l#/i , which 
I do give ni) self for my closet. /V/yi, Mary, III. M. 

snuffer 1 («nuf'6r), a. [< snuff l 4- -frL] 1. One 
who snuffs. — 2. A pnufiing-pig or porpoise. 

snuffer- (snuf'er), a. [< jmtr/r- + -erLJ 1. pi. 
An instrument for cropping the snuff of a can- 



dle, usually fitted with a close box to receive 
the burnt snuff and retain the smoke and smell. 
Also called pair of snuffers. 

You sell snujTcrs too, If you he remember* d. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, ii. 1. 

2f. Same ns snuff-dish, 2. 
snuffer-dish, snuffer-pan (smif'iw-dish, -pan), 
71 . Kama ns snuffrr-trtn/. 
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snuffer-tray (snuf'Gr-trn), «. A tray made to 
receive the snuffers rvlicn not in use. 
snuff-headed (smif'lied'edhn. Having a snuffy 
or reddish-brown head: as, Clio snuff-headed 
widgeon, tho pochard, Fidigida ferina. [Local, 
Eng.] 

snuffiness (snuf'i-nos), n. Tlio state or char- 
acter of being snuffy^ in any souse, 
snuffing-iront (snuf / ing-i // 6rn), ??. A pair of 
snuffors. 

snuffing-pig (snuf'ing-pig), a. A porpoise or 
pufling-pig; a snuffer. 

snuffkint (smif'kin), n. A muff for the hands. 
Caih. Aug., p. 347; Cotgravc. Also snuftkin. 
snuffle (snuf'l), v. i. ; prot. and pp. snuffed, ppr. 
snuffing. [< LG. snuffcln = D. snuffclcn = Sw. 
snojia = Dan. sndrlc, snufllo: seo snivel, sniff e, 
and snuj}' 1 .'] 1. To breatho liard through tlio 

nose, or through tho nose when obstructed; 
draw tlio breath noisily on account of obstruc- 
tions in tho nasal passages; snuff up mucuB 
in the nose by short catchos of breath; speak 
through tho noso: sometimos used, especially 
in tho present participle, of affected, canting 
talk or persons: as, a snuffing follow. 

Some Rensclcss P) dills, in n broken note, 

SnujUing at nose, ntul crnnklng in Ids thront. 

Dryden, tr. of PctbIus’b Satires, I. 75. 
Which . . . they would not stick to call, In their imif/flin# 
cant, tho Judgment of iTovidencc. Scott, Abbot, II. lf»2. 

2. To take offenso. 

And mnking n speech on n time to Ids souldlors nil 
armed, when they muffed nnd became unruly, he threat- 
ened that lie would betake hhnsctfc to a prlvntc life 
ngnlne unlesso tluy left their mutiny. 

Holland, tr. of Ainndntms Mnrcelllmis (1G09). {2s arc*.) 

snufflo (snufT), a. [< snuff r, r.] 1. A sound 

made by tho passage of air through the nostrils; 
tho audible drawing up of air or of mucus by in- 
halation, especially in short catches of breath. 
A snort or muff. Coleridge. {Imp. Diet.) 

2. ]d. Troublesome mucous discharge from the 
nostrils. Also snhjlts. 

First the Quern deserts in; then ITIiiccm lloyal begini 
coughing ; then I*rince«i Augusta gets the m tales. 

Mine, D’ArMay, Diary, III. lHk {Daria.) 

3. A spenking through the nose, especially with 
short audible breaths; an affected nnsal twang; 
hence, cant. 

snufflor (snuf'ler), n. [< snuj/lr -f -cr 1 .] 1. 

One who snuffles. See snuffle, r. — 2. One who 
makes a pretentious assumption of religion; a 
religious eantcr. 

You know I never win n tnuffrr ; hut thlfl port of life 
makes one B»rinu«, If one has any reverence nt nil in one. 

T. Hughes, Tom Drown nt Oxford, xllv. 

snuffllngly (smif'ling-li), adv. 1. With snuf- 
tling; in a snuffling ntiumcr. 

Nor practize rnuffiwjhi to npenke. 

HaUci i;.*.d ( 1:. K. T. P.X p. ^3. 

2. Uantingly; hypocriticnllv. 

snuffman (snuf 'man), a.; pi. snuffntrn (-men). 
< snuff l + imifi.] A man who sells snuff. 
/. If. Savage, Reuben Medlieott, viii. 1. 
8 nuff-inlll (snuf 'mil), n, 1. A mill or umehino 
for grinding tobacco into the powder known as 
snult. — 2. Same as.vn uff-bnr, 2. Also snuff-mull. 
snuff-rasp (snuf 'n’»sp) t a. A rasp for snuff. See 
the quotation under rapjue. 

A tine snufT rnsjt of Dory, given me by Mr*. M. Jrdm for 
Dingle), nnd n large roll of tolmcco, which she mist hide, 
or cut nliorter out of modr«ty. 

Str\ft , Journal to Stella, Oct. 23, 1711. 

snuff-spoon (smif'spfin), a. A spoon, some- 
times of ivory, used to take snuff out of a snuff- 
box or -dish.’ J laker, An Act nt Oxford, iii. 
snuff-takor (snuf'tu'kor), a. 1. Onewhotakes 
snuff, or inhales it into the nose. — 2. The surf- 
scoter or surf-duck, (Kdcmia (Prlinnrtta) ;>rr- 
spic'dlata : so called because tho variegated col- 
ors of the beak suggest a careless snutT-t nicer’ s 
nose. See cut under Vclionetta. (1. Trumbull , 
1SSS. [Connecticut.] 

snuff-taking (snuf'tii'king), a. The habit of 
taking snull. 

snuffy (simf'i), a. [< .saaff 1 + -V 1 .] 1. Resem- 
bling snuff in color, smell, or other character. 
— 2. Soiled with snuff, or smelling of it. 
Georgian SrcumluH wub then nlivo — 

Snuf g old drone from the Gorman hive. 

O. IP. Holmes, Onc-lloas Shay. 

3. Offended ; displeased. 

snuftkint (smift 'kill), a. Same ns snuffJ:in. 
snug (snug), a. and a. [E. dial, also snog and 
snip; < Ieel. sndggr, smooth, short (noting hair, 
wool, grass, etc.), = OSw. sni/gg, smooth, 
cropped, trim, neat, Sw. smjgg , trim, neat, gen- 
teel, = Norw. sndgg, short, quick, = ODan. 


snuggle 

snog, snyg , snok, neat, tidy, smart, comfortable ; 
from tbe verb seen in Icel. Norw. Sw. dial, snik- 
ka, cut, >E. snick 1 , snig 1 , cut, notch: see snick 1 . 
The MD. snugghcr, snogghcr , slender, sprightly, 

D. snugger, sprightly, can hardly be related.] 

1. a. 1. Trim; compact; especially, protected 
from the weather; tight; comfortable. 

Captain Head . . . ordered the Carpenters to cut down 
our Quarter Deck, to make the Ship snug, and the fitter 
for Sailing. Dampier, Voyages, I. 380. 

They spy’d at last a Country Farm, 

Where all w r as snug and clean and warm. 

Prior, The Ladle. 

O ’tls a snug little island ! 

A right little, tight little Island ! 

T. Dibdin, The Snug Little Island. 

2. Fitting close, but not too close ; of just tho 
sizo to accommodate tbo person or thing con- 
tained: as, a smq 7 coat; a snug fit. — 3. Lying 
close; closely, securoly, and comfortably'' placed 
or circumstanced: as, tbo baby lay snug in its 
cradle. 

Two briefless barristers nnd a tlthclcss pafton ; the for- 
mer are now lords, and the latter Is a snug prebendary. 

Whipple, Ess. and ltev. p I. 10. 

4. Closo-concoaled ; not exposed to notice. 

Dhl I not see you, rascal, did I not, 

When you lay snug to snap young Damon's goats? 

Brgdcn, tr. of Virgil's Pastorals, Iii. 24. 
Snug ’a tho Word ; I shrug and am silent, 

Congreve, Way of the World, i. 0. 

5. Cozv; agreeable owing to exclusion of dis- 
agreeable circumstances and persons; also, 
loosely’, agreeable in general. 

There Is a very *ni ^7 little dinner to-day at Drompton. 

Sgdneit Smith, To Lady Holland. 
Duluth has a cool salubrious summer, and a snug win- 
ter climate. Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 6C2. 

As snug as a bug In a rug, in a state of comfort duo to 
cory surroundings. [Colloq.] 

I find it in 17f»0 in the comedy of “The Stratford Juhl- 
leo "(ridiculing nnirlck's vagary ns it was called). Act II. 
sc. 1. p. 32. An Irish captain says of a rich widow, “If 
she hns the mopUB's, I'll have her, as snug as a hug in a 
rug." F. J. Fumicall, N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 12C. 

II. ». 1. In much., a projection or abutment 
which holds firmly or binds by a wedge-like ac- 
tion another piece in contact* with it, or which 
limits the motion of a part in any direction. — 
2. In a steam-engine, ono of tho catches on 
tho eccentric pulley nnd interrnedinto shaft, by 
means of which the motion of tho shaft is trans- 
mitted through tho eccentric to the slide-valves. 

E. II. Knight. 

snug (snug), title, [< snug, «.] Snugly. 

Kor a Guinea they may do It Snwt, nnd without Noise. 
Quoted In Ashton's Social Life In Deign of Queen 
(Anne, I. SO. 

snug (snug), v . ; prot. and pp. snugged, ppr. 
snugging. [< snug, u.] I. i*Nfrff»£. To move so 
as to lie close ; snuggle : often with up and to; 
as, a child snugs (up) to its bedfellow; also, to 
move so as to be close. 

I 111 mug clow 

Middleton, blurt, Master-Constable, Iv. 3. 
The Summer Clouds, mugging In laps of Flowers. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, II. 0. 

n. leans. 1. To make smooth and compact; 
in ropc-mauu f., to finish (ropo)by rubbing down 
tho fuzzy* proj ec t i u g fibers . Also’ sli ek and/ nish . 
E. II. Knight. — 2. To put in a snug position; 
plneo snuglv; bring or movo close; snugglo: 
often rcllcxivc. 

You must know, pir, even- woman carries in her hand 
n stove with coals In it, which, when she Bits, she snugt 
under her petticoats. 

Goldsmith, To Itev. T. Oontarine (17M). 
To snug up, to make Btitig ami trim ; put In order. 

She had no ulster to nestle with her, and mug her up. 

S. Judd, Margaret, L 17. 
The tent was Bhut, and everything snugged up. 

The Century, XXXVI. G17. 

snugger (snug'fT), V. [< kiiiuj, r., + -cr 1.] A 
(tevico for imparting to twine n uniform thick- 
ness ami a smooth ami dense surface. K. II. 
liniffht. 

snuggery (snug'er-i), a.; pi. snuggeries (-iz). 
[< snug + -rn/.] A snug or warm ami com- 
fortable plneo,’ as n small room. 

“ Ye re aro they?" said Snm. . . . “In the 
rejoined Mr. Weller. “Cntcli tho red-nosed mnn ngoin| 
any vere hut vero the liquors Is ; not he, Samlvel, not lie." 

Dickens, Pickwick, xlv. 
Knowing simply that Mr. Fnrchrother was a bachelor, 
he had thought of being ushered Into a snuggenj, where 
the chief furniture would probably ho hooks. 

George idiot, Middlemnreh, xvil. 

snuggle (snug'l), r.; prot. nnd pp. snuggled, ppr. 
snuggling, [Freq. of snug,"] I. iutraus. To 
move ono way and tlio otkor to get close to 



snuggle 

something or some one ; lie close for warmth 
or from affection ; cuddle ; nestle. 

We were friends in a minute —young Newcome snug- 
gling by my side, his father opposite. 

Thackeray, Newcomes, i. 

u. trans. To bring close for comfort or for 
affection ; cuddle ; nestle. 

snugify (snug'i-fi), v. t. [< snug + -i-fy.] To 
make snug. [Ludicrous.] 

Cok’riilae, I devoutly wish that Fortune, who lias made 
sport with you so long, may play one freak more, throw 
you into London, or some spot near it, and there snugify 
you for life. Lamb, To Coleridge. 

snugly (snug'li), <uh\ In a snug manner; close- 
ly; comfortably. 

snugness (snug'ncs), n. The state or character 
of being snug[ in any sense. 

snusht (smith), it. [Also snisli, snccsh; < Dan. 
Sw. situs, snuff (>Dan. smtsc, Sw .sirnsa, snuff, 
take snuff); akin to sneeze. Hence sneeshing, 
partly confused with sneezing.] Snuff. 

Whispering over their New Minuets and Bories, with 
their ilnnds in their Pockets, if freed from their Smith 
Bor. Quoted iu Ashton's Social Life in Reign of 

[Queen Anne, I. 229. 

Snusht (snush), p. t. [< snusli, «.] To snuff; use 
as snuff. 

Then, Riling hia short pipe, he blows a blast, 

And does the burning weed to ashes waste, 

Which, when 'tis cool, he smithes up his nose, 

That he no part of his delight may lose. 

Tom Broien, Works, I. 117. ( Davies .) 

sny (sni), «. [Perhaps < Icel. snua — Sw. Dan. 
ano, turn, twist. Cf. slue 1 .] The line or curvo 
given toplankingput upon the curvingsurfaces 
at the bo w or stern of a ship ; the upward curv- 
ing of the planking at the bow or stem. Some- 
times called spiling. 

Snybt, i>. t. An obsolete spoiling of snih. 

snying (sni'ing), n. [Verbal n. of "sny, v.: seo 
sny, n.] In shiji-buildiug, curved planks, placed 
edgewise, to work in tho bows or stern of a 
ship. 

snypet, An obsolete spelling of snipe. 

Bnytet, «. and r. An obsolete spelling of suite 1 , 
snitr-. 

so 1 (so), atir. and ennj. [Also Se. sac, sa; < JLE. 
so, soo, sa, a contraction (with loss of to, ns also 
in the mod. form, "as pronounced, of two, < AS. 
tied) of stro, ncn, sua, squa, zuo, < AS. sicd = OS. 
so — OFries. so, sd = MD. soo, D. zoo = MLG. 
so, LG. so — OHG. JIIIG. so = Icel. sva, later 
soo, seo, so = Sw. sii = Dan. saa, so, = Goth, swa, 
so, star, so, just as, Sica swe, just as: orig. an 
oblique case of a pronominal stem "swa, one’s 
own. oneself, = L. suns, one’s own (his, her, its, 
their), = Gr. of (*<rfiif), his, her, its, = Skt. sia, 
ono’s own, self, own. Cf. L. reflex sc, Goth, sil;, 
etc. (see sc' 1 , sere-, etc.). Tho cloment so exists 
in tho compound also, contracted as, and in such 
(Sc. sic, etc.), orig. a compound; also in tho pro- 
nouns and adverbs whoso, whosoever, whatso, 
whatsoever, wheresoever, etc. See theso words, 
esp. also, as 1 , and such.] I. ado. 1. In, of, or 
to that degree : to an amount, extent, propor- 
tion, or intensity specified, implied, or under- 
stood : used in various constructions, (n) In cor- 
relation with the conjunction as (or In former ubc so) in- 
troducing a clause, or some part of a clause understood, 
limiting the degree of a preceding adjective or adverb. 

Be . . . serulsabnl to the simple so as to tho riche. 

William of Palcme(E. E. T. S.), 1. 838. 

So treatahlle speakyng as possible thou can. 

Babces Book( E. E. T. S.), p. 342. 
Look I so pale, Lord Dorset, as the rest? 

Shak Rich. III., II. 1. 83. 

Within an houre after his arrival], he caused his Drub- 
man to strip him naked, and shave his head and heard so 
bare as his hand. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 31. 

There are so many consciousnesses as there are sensa- 
tions, emotions, thoughts. Maudsley, Mind, XII. 490. 
In the same BenBC so sometimes modifies a verb. 

I loved my Country so as only they 
Who love a mother fit to die for inny. 

Lmccll, To 0. W. Curtis. 
(b) With an adjective, adverb, or verb only, the conse- 
quent holDg omitted or ignored, and the degree being fixed 
by previous statements or by the circumstances of the 
case. 

When the kyngc Ban saugh lilr so nffraied he asked Mr 
what her eyled. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), HI. 415. 

Bot crist, that nane Is to him like, 

Walde no3fc late his dcre relike, 

Squa noteful thing, squa lang be hid. 

Holy Hood (E. E. T. S.), p. 108. 
Give thanks you have lived so long. 

Shak., Tempest, I. T. 27. 
Thou art so Becravated, and so Beperriwig’d. 

Congreve , Way of the World, Hi. 15. 
(fi) Followed by that, as, or but, Introducing a clause or an 
infinitive phrase noting result. 
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So mekill pcpull is comen to towne 
That we can nowhare herbered be. 

York Plays, p. 112. 

He raised a sigh so piteous and profound 

As it did seem to shatter all his bulk. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. L 94. 

Of her strict guardian to bribe 

So much admittance as to speak to me. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 6. 

She complied [by singing] in a manner so exquisitely pa- 
thetic as moved me. Goldsmith, Vicar, xxiv. 

I cannot sink 

So far — far down, but I shall know 
Thy voice, and answer from below. 

Tennyson, My Life is Full of Weary Days. 
In this sense sometimes followed by a phrase or clause 
of result without any connective. 

He cust hem alle, so fayn he was, 

And seide, “deo gracias.” 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 83. 

No woman’s heart 

So big to hold so much. Shak., T. N., ii. 4. 09. 

I am not yet so powerful 
To meet him in the field ; he has under him 
The flower of all the empire and the strength. 

Fletcher ( and another!), Prophetess, i. 1. 

The rest he as their Market Clarko set tho price him- 
selfe, how they should sell; so he liad inchanted these 
poore soules, being their prisoner. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, 1. 1C5. 
(eft) Of or to the following degree, extent, amount, etc. ; 
thus. 

This other werldcs clde is so, 

A thusent ger (years] seuenti and two. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 705. 

2. In that manner; in such manner (as the con- 
text indicates), (a) In the manner explained by a 
correlative as (or so or hou') and a subordinate clause. 

Yit as myno auctor spak, so woldo I speke. 

Palladius, Iiusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 27. 

Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him. Ps. clIL 13. 

Look, how a bird lies tangled in a net; 

So fasten’d in her arms Adonis lies. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 03. 
Sae as ho wan It. sac will ho keep it. 

Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Child’s Ballads, AH. 28). 
(6) In the following manner; as follows; thus. 

Mi lhord sanyn [read saynt] Ion ino . . . the apocal ipso 
zuo zayth thet ho yzc3 a best thet com out of the ze, won- 
dcrlicho ydi3t, and to moche dreduol. 

A yenl Ale of Inwyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 14. 
(e) In the manner previously noted or understood. 

Why gab ye me swa 

And feynes swilk fantassy? 

York Plays, p. 100. 

My horse is gone, 

And ’tis your fault I am bereft him so. 

Shak., Vciiub and Adonis, 1. 381. 

So spako the seraph Abdiel. Milton, Y. L., v. 890. 
Still gath’ring force, It smokes; and, urg’d amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down impetuous to the 
plain ; 

There stops— So Hector. Hope, Iliad, xiil. 109. 

The English peoplo . . . will not bear to he governed by 
the unchecked power of tho sovereign, nor ought they to 
be so governed. Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 

( d ) In such a manner ; followed by that or as, with a clause 
or phrase of result 

So run, that yc may obtain. 1 Cor. lx. 24. 

I will so plead 

That you shall say my cunning drift excels. 

Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 2. 82. 

I might perhnps leave something so written to after- 
times as they should not willingly let it die. 

Milton, Church-Government, II., Int 

3. By this or that moans; by virtue of or be- 
cause of this or that; for that reason; there- 
fore; on those terms or conditions: often with 
a conjunctive quality (seo II.). 

And she remembered the myschef of lilr fader and 
moder, . . . and so thcr was grete sorowe and grete iro 
at lilr herto. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), I. 0. 

Obey, I beseccli thee, the voice of the Lord : ... so it 
shall be well unto tlieo. Jcr. xxxvlll. 20. 

Take heed how you in thought offend ; 

So mind and body both will mend. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, v. 2. 

As the Mahometans have a great regard for the memory 
of Alexander, so there have been travellers who relate that 
they pretended to have his body in some mosque ; but at 
present they havo no account of It. 

Pocockc, Description of the East, I. 4. 
Me mightier transports move and thrill ; 

So keep I fair thro’ faith and praj'er 
A virgin heart in work and will. 

Tennyson, Sir Galahad. 

4. In a like manner, degree, proportion, etc. ; 
correspondingly; likewise; with a corrolativo 
clause (usually "with as) expressed or under- 
stood. 

As thy days, so shall thy strength he. Deut. xxxiil. 25. 

A harsh Mother may bring forth sometimes a mild 
Daughter ; So Fear begets Love. Howell, Letters, II. 63. 

As I mixed more with the people of the country of 
middle rank, so I had a better opportunity of observing 
their humours and customs than in any other place. 

Pococke, Description of the East, n. i. 120. 


5. In such way as aforesaid; in the aforesaid 
state or condition ; the same: a pronominal ad-> 
verb used especially for the sake of avoiding 
repetition. 

Thanne songe I that songe and so did many hundreth. 

Piers Plowman (B), xix. 206. 
Well may the kynge hym a-vaunt that yef ye lyve to 
age ye shull he the wisest lady of the woride ; and so be 
ye now, as I beleve. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 501. 

Thou may’st to Court, and Progress to and fro ; 

Oh that thy captiv’d Master could do so ! 

Tr. from Ovid, quoted in Howell's Letters, I. vi. 60. 
One particular tribe of Arabs, called Beni Koreish, had 
the care of the Caba, for so the round tower of Mecca was 
called. Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 611. 

Sadder than owl-songs or the midnight blast 
Is that portentous phrase, "I told you so,” 

Utter’d by friends, those prophets of the past. 

Byron, Don Juan, xiv. 50. 
My lord was ill, and my lady thought herself so. 

Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 247. 
“Shakespeare dramatised stories which had previously 
appeared in print, it is true,” observed Nicholas. — “Mean- 
ing Bill, Sir?” said the literary gentleman. “So he did. 
Bill was an adapter, certainly, so he was — and very well 
he adapted too— considering." 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xlviii. 

6. As aforesaid; precisely as stated; in very 
truth; in accordance with fact; verily. 

She tells me that the Queen’s sickness is the spotted 
fever ; that she was as full of the spots as a leopard : which 
is very strange that It should be no more known ; but per- 
haps it is not so. Pepys, Diary, II. 49. 

But if it were all so— if our advice and opinion had thus 
been asked, it would not alter the line of our duty. 

D. Webster, Speech, April, 1826. 

7. Such being tho case; accordingly; there- 
fore ; well, then : used in continuation, with a 
conjunctive quality. 

And so in May, when all true hearts rejoice, .they stale 
out of the castle, without staying so much as for their 
breakfast. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

Why, if it please you, take it for your labour; 

And so, good morrow, servant. 

Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 1. 140. 
So, when ho was come in, and sat down, they gave him 
something to drink. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 118. 
So to this hall full quickly rode the King. 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

8. In an indefinite degree; extremely: as, you 
are so kind; wo were so delighted. [Chiefly 
colloq.] 

Tho archbishops and bishops . . . commanded to give 
n particular recommendation to all parsons for the ad- 
vancement of this so pious a work. - 

N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 454. 

9. Then; thereafter. [Rare.] 

In the morning my lute an hour, and so to my office. 

Pepys, Diary, Feb. 4, 1060. 

10. An abbreviation of so be it: implying ac 
quiescence, assent, or approbation. 

And when it ’s writ, for my sake read it over, 

And If it please you, so; if not, why, so. 

Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 1. 137. 
If he be ruin’d, so; we know the worst then. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, 11. 5. 
I’ll leave him to tho mercy of your search ; if you can 
take him, so ! B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iii. 1. 

11. An abbreviation of is it sot as, He leaves 
us to-day. Sot [Colloq.] — 12. In assevera- 
tion, and frequently with an ellipsis : as, I de- 
clare I did not, so help me God ! 

Never, Paulina ; so ho blest my spirit I 

Shak., W. T., v. 1. 71. 
13. As an indefinite particle: Ever; at- all: 
now used only in composition, as in whoso, 
whosoever, whatsoever , etc. 

Now wol I telle the my tene wat so tide after. 

William of Pale me (E. E. T. S.), 1. 007. 
Confesso the to some frere, 

He filial a-soilo tho thus sone how so thow euere Wynne hit. 

Piers Ploicman (0), xiil. 7. 
And bo forth. Seo/ort/ii, adv.— And bo on. Same as 
and so fort h.— By Bo (that)t. (a) Provided that. 

By so thow riche were, lrnue thow no conscience 
How that thow come to good. 

Piers Plowman (C), xiil. 5. 

(b) In proportion as. 

For the more a mnn may do by so that lie do hit, 

Tho more is he wortli and wort hi of wyse and goode 
yprclscd. Piers Ploivman (C), xi. 309. 

Ever Bo. Seo ever.— In 80 far as. See/ari, ar?»\— Not 
BO much as. See much, adv.— Or BO, or about thus; or 
thereabouts; or something of that kind: now used par- 
ticularly with refcrcnco to number. 

She went forth early this morning with a waiting-woman 
and a page or so. Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, ii. 1. 

I will take occasion of sending one of my suits to the 
tailor’s, to have tho pocket repaired, or so. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, i. 1. 
A little sleep, once in a week or so. 

* Sheridan, The Duenna, L 2. 
Quito BO. Seeqt«f«l.— So as. (at) Such as. 
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Thou art as tyrannous, bo as thou art, 

As those whoso beauties proudly make them cruel. 

Shak., Sonnets, cxxxl. 

(b) So long as ; provided that. 

O, never mind ; so as you get them of! [the stage], I’ll 
answer for it tho audience won't care how. 

Sheridan, The Critic, il. 2. 

Ho could play ’em a tuno on any sort of pot you please, 
so ns It was iron or block tin. Dickens, Bleak House, xxvl. 

(c) With the purpose or result that ; to that degree that : 
now followed by an infinitive phrase, or, in dialectal use, 
a clause of purpose or result. 

And his raiment became shining, exceeding white ns 
snow : so as no fuller on earth can white them. 

Mark ix. 3. 

D’yo s'pose ef Jeff giv him n lick, 

Ole Illck’ry 'd tried his head to sof’n 
So 's *t wouldn't hurt thot ebony stick 
Thct ’8 made our sldo see stars so of n ? 

I A) well, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., vii. 
So called, commonly called ; commonly so si j led : often 
a saving clause introduced to indlcntc that the writer or 
speaker docs not accept tho name, either because he re- 
gards it as erroneous or misleading, or because bo wishes 
for his particular purpose to modify or improve tho defi- 
nition: ns, this liberty, so called. Is only license; one of 
tho threo so-called religious of China. 

Ho advocates the supremacy of Human Law against tho 
so-called doctrine of Divine Jtfght. 

Set den, Table-Talk, p. 10. 
So far forth. 8cofar-/orth, 2. — So long. $vc so-fong.— 
So many. Scc»wini/i,fi.— Bo much. (o)To that amount; 
just to that extent: ns, our remonstrances were so much 
wasted eifort. (6) Such n quantity regarded indefinitely 
or distributive!)* : ns, to much of this kind and so much of 
that. Compare so man »/, under manyi, a . 

Kf this ’ere milkin’ o* tho wits, 

So much a month, wnrn’t glvln’ Nntur’ fits. 

Lowell, Diglow Papers, 2d ser , v I. 
So much as, however much. 

So much as yon ndmlro the beauty of his verse, his prose 
is full as good. )V/v. 

So that, (n) To the end that ; In order that; with the 
purpose or Intention that: ns. these measures wen* taken 
to that he might escape. (b) With tho effect or result tliat. 

And when the ark . . . came Into the camp, nil Israel 
shouted with a great shout, to that the earth rang ngaln. 

1 8:un. iv. f». 

The cider is such an enormous crop that it Is sold at 
ten shillings per hogshead ; to that 11 human creature may 
lose bis reason for a penny. 

Sydney Smith, To the Counters firry. 
<e) Provided that ; in case tliat ; If. 

Poor Queen t to that thy state might be no worse, 

1 would my skill were subject to thy curse. 

Shak., Well. II.. III. 4. ICC. 

It [a project) im (riven tho devotion of all my energies, 
. . . but that Is nothing, to that it succeed*. 

I Heir ns, Bleak Hou««\ Iv. 
Bo bo, only thus (implying but an ordinary degree of ex- 
cellence); only tolerably ; not remarkably, 1 

She Is a mighty proper maid, and pretty comely, but so 
to ; but hath a most pleasing tone of mlrc, nnd sjnaks 
handsomely. f ’<•/”/», Plnr), IV. 1> L 

!»r. Tnjlor (Johnson's otd schoolfellow) read the service 
(at Dr. Johnson’s funeral L but #0 so. 

Dr. S. l‘arr, quoted In ,V. nml Q., Till ser., X. 27 4. 
Bo to Bay, bo to Bpcak, to use nr l*orn>« that expres- 
sion ; speaking figuratively, by mining), or In approximate 
terms : n\ a moral monstrosity, to to rjxal. 

The habits, the manners, tho bye- play, to to rj*eak, «*f 
those picturesque antique*, the pensioners of tlrecnvrlch 
College? D. Jerrold, Men of Character, II. 155. 

The huge original openings nre Hum divided, to to say, 
into two open stories The Century, XXXV. 705. 

So Well ast, as well ns ; In the same way ns 

The rest overgrowne with trees, which, #0 well a* the 
hushe*. were so overgrowne with Vine* we could scarce 
passe them. Quoted In Caj>t. John Smith's Works, I. lWk 
Than BOt, than something Indicated or signified; than 
that, 

Jtane contemner abs tel I, am T so little set by of thee; 
yea, make you no more nccotinl of me (Ann sot 

Terenee in linglish (1014). (Nam.) 
= Svn. 7. Where/ore, Accordingly. 8<*c therefore. 

Xl. conj. If. In, of, or to what degree, extent, 
mnonut, intensity, or tho liko; ns: used with 
or without tho correlative adverb so or as, in 
connecting subordinate with principal clauses. 
See as 1 , II. 

Ho was brlst to the gla*, 

He was whit so the flur, 

Boro red was his col nr. 

Kin y Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 1. 

So shalt tliow come to a court a* deer so the son lie. 

Piers 7’fotrt/mn ((’>, viU. 232. 

2f. In tho munnor that; oven us; ns. 

Tho so wtirth (was] llgt to god [Hod] It bad. 

Generis and l!xo*lu* ( II. Ik T. 8.), 1. 57. 
Wary to water In wore [wi !r). 

Alytoun, I. a 5 *. (T. Wright’s Specimens of Lyric Poetry.) 
Alins! till lovcsum cyglicn to 
Loketh tn man doth on his fo. 

Sir Or] then (ed. Ln(itg), I. 74. (Ilalliwell.) 

3. In such a urn 11 nor that ; ho that : followed by 
n el a use of purpose or result. 

Tlmimc scldo 1 to my-*elf to Pnclence It lierde. 

Skiers Plotnnan (II) xlll. Of. 
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4. Provided that; on condition that; in case 
that. 

“At aowrc nrcycrc," quod Pacyence tho, "so no man 
displcso nym." Piers Plowman (B), xiil. 135. 

And, so ye vvll mo now to vvyvo tako 
As yo hnn sworn, than wol I yivo yow leve 
To sleen me. Chaucer, Hood Women, 1. 1319. 
Or any other pretty invention, so it lmd been sudden. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Hovels, ill. 1. 

Soon BOt, ns soon as. 

The child him nnswerde 
Sonc so ho lilt horde. 

Kiiuj Horn (E. E.' T. S.), p. 0. 
Sonc so ho wist 

That I was of Wlttls hous ami with Ills wyf damcStudye. 

Piers Plowman (B), x. 220. 
so 1 (so), intcrj . [The ndv. so used clliptically: 
‘stand, hold, keep, etc., so.’] 1. Go quietly! 

pently! easy now! bo still: often used in quiet- 
ing a restless animal. Sometimes spelled soli. 
The cheerful milkmaid takes her Btool, 

And sits and milks In tho twilight cool, 

Saying, "So! to, boss! to! so!" 

J. T. Trowbridge, Farm-Yard Song. 

2. 2Taut. 9 a direction to the helmsman to keep 
tho ship steady: as, steady, sol steady! 

S0“t, v. See soc. 

5. 0. In exchange transactions, an abbreviation 
of teller's option. See seller*. 

Boat, n. Sumo ns soe. 

soak (sole), r. f< ME. solccn , sonk, suck, < AS. 
socimt , soak (AS. Ijoechdoms, ii. 232, 1. 11 ; iii. 
14, 1. 17), lit. suck, a secondary form of s ft can 
(np. socen), suck: see suck.] 1. inlrans. 1. To 
lie in nnd become saturated with water or some 
other liquid; steep. 

Sokyn ytt lyeure (ns thyug to be made softe, or other 
cawsjs ell)*). Promjd. p. 4 (2k 

The fanner who got hi* liny in before the recent rain* 
rejoice* over hi* nelglilwur* wht»«c eitip Hi* soaking over 
many acre*. 

Mortimer Collin*, Thought* In my Harden, I. 5. 

2. To pass, especially to enter, as a liquid, 
through pores or interstices; penetrate thor- 
oughly by saturation: followed by in or through. 
Tint all the tear* that thy rmnr eye* lit fall 
May nm Into that sink, nml *«*atuia in 
Drown the lamenting fend In sen-salt tear*. 

Shak., Tit. And., ill. 2. 19. 
A com position . . . hard a* marble, nnd not to Ik ' s»krd 
through by wntir. Sand us, Travalle*, p. 231. 

3f. To flow. 

The cm-hrccrc* nnd the current* that s>xik dow n between 
Africa nnd Ilrnrll. Dampier, Vo)age*, II. 111. 8. 

4. To drink intomperutoly and liabitiiallv, es- 
pecially strong drink; booze; In* continually 
under the inlluence of liquor. 

You do nothing but r*ik with the gur*t» all day long; 
w henn*. If a spoonful of liquor wen* to cure me of a fever, 
I never touch a drop. (ivldsmith. Vicar, xxl. 

C. To become dniined or dry. Compare soak, 
r. t 7. IliiUitrcU . [Prov. *Eng.] — 0. To sit 
over the fin* absorbing the beat. [Prov. Eng.] 
lienee — 7. To receive n Prolonged baking; 
bake thoroughly: said of oread. [Southern 
U. S.] 

II. tnws, 1. To cause to lie immersed in n 
liquid until thoroughly saturated; steep: ns, to 
soak rice in water; to soak a sponge. 

Many of our prince* — woe the while! — 
l.le drown'd nnd sail'd In merer nan* blood. 

Shak., lien. V., |r. 7. 79. 

2. To flood; saturate; drench; steep. 

Their land shall be scaled with Mood. I*n. xxxlv. 7. 
Winter /oaf * the field*. Cotr 7 *r, Task, I. 215. 

3. To take up by absorption; absorb through 
pores or other openings; suck in, ns a liquid 
or other fluid: followed by in or up. 

lint. Take you me for a Kjtnnge, my lord? 

Ham. Av, Hr, that **if< up the king'* countenance. Ids 
reward*, III* anthorllle*. Shak., Hamlet, Iv. 2. Id. 

The thirsty earth /oaf* «;» the rain. 

Conley, Anncrvoutique*, 11. 

4. Hence, to drink; especially, to drink im- 
moderately; guzzle. 

Scarce n Ship goc* to Chinn but the Mon come borne fat 
with soaking tbl* Liquor (Arrack], nnd. briny store of Jnr* 
of it home with them. Dumpier, Voyage*, I. 419. 

Her voice I* a* cracked n* tldne, O thou heer-zoatwia 
Kcnowner! Thackeray, Vnnllv 1'nlr, lxvl. 

5. To penetrate, work, or accomplish by wet- 
ting thoroughly: often with through. 

The rivulet beneath sealed IL* way obscurely through 
w renth* of snow. Sentt. 

Of. To make soft ns by steeping ; hence, to en- 
feeble; enervate. 

And forth with nil she came to the kyng, 

Which was febvll ami snkyd with *ekcnc**c. 

Genrrydts (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 231. 


so-and-so 

7. To suck dry; exhaust; drain. [Bare.] 

Ills feaBtlngs, wherein he was only sumptuous, could 

not but soak Ids exchequer. T Yottcm. 

8. To bake thoroughly : said of tho lengthened 
baking given, in particular, to bread, so that 
tho cooking may be complete. [Prov. Eng. and 
U. S.] — 9. To “put in soak”: pawn; pledge: 
ns, ho soaked his watch for ten dollars. [Slang.] 
—To eoak or soak up bait, to consume much oalt wftlr 
out taking the hook, as fish. [Fishermen’s slang.) 

soak (sok), n. [< soak, v.] 1. A soaking, in 

any sense of tho verb. — 2. Specifically, a drink- 
ing-bout; a spree. 

When a Southron intends to have a soak, he takes the 
bottle to his bedside, goes’to bed, and lies there till he 
gets drunk. 

Parsons's Tour Among the Planters. (Bartlett.) 

3. That in which anything is soaked ; a steep. 
A soak or Bleep for Bceds. New Amcr. Farm Book, p. 68. 

4. One who or that which soaks, (a) A land- 
spring. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] (b) A tippler; a hard 
drinker. [Colloq.J 

5. An over-stocking, with or without a foot, 
worn over tho long stocking for warmth or pro- 
tection from dirt. Compare boot-hose , stirrup- 
hose.— To put in BOak, to put In pawn ; pawn ; pledge: 
ns, to put one’s rings in soak. [Slang.] 

soakage (sG'kilj), it. [< soak 4* -age.] The act 
of soaking; also, that which soaks; the amount 
of fluid absorbed by soaking. 

The entire country’ from Gozernjup to Cnssala is a dead 
flat. . . . There I* no drainage upon this perfect level; 
thus, during the rainy season, the soakage actually melts 
the sol). Sir S. W. Baker, Heart of Africa, I. 

It shall he nil able to al low soakage to cover the moisture 
absorbed by the package from Its content* ns follows, etc. 
New York Produce Kx change lleport, 1 8SS - 9, p. 30G. 

soak-barrel (sok'lmr'el), n. A barrel in which 
fresh fish are put to soak before salting, 
soaker (sG'ker), v. [< soak + -e/4.] One who 
or that which soaks, (a) That which steeps, wets, or 
drenches, ns a rain. 

Well, sir, suppose it’s n soaker In the morning, . . . 
then may he, after nil, It comes out a flue day. 

May hew, London Labour nnd London Poor, I. 314. 
(b) A habitual drinker; one accustomed to drink spirituous 
liquor* to exce«s ; a toper. [Colloq.] 

By a good natur’d man Is usually meant neither more 
nor less thnn a good fellow, a painful, able, and laborious 
siKikcr. South, Sermons, VI. 111. 

1 he Sun’* n good Pimple, nn liouc*t soaker; he has a Cel- 
Iarat )our AntljKxle*. Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 10. 

Boak-holo (suk'hGl), ft. A space marked off in 
11 stream, in which sheep are washed before 
shearing. [Australia.] 

Parallel poles, retting on forks driven Into the bed of 
the vi aterhole, w ere run out on the surface of the stream, 
funning square swUmles, n long narrow lane leading to 
the diy land. J. C. Grant, Bush Life In Queensland, 1. 62. 

soaking (so'king), n. [< ME. sofojnge; verbal 
n. of Kmh, i\] 1. A steeping; n wetting; n 

drenching. 

Sflynge, or loupe lyyngc In lyeure. Infuslo, Inblblturn. 

Prennpt. J’nrr., p. 403. 
Few in the ships escaped a good soaking. 

Cook, Second Voyage, 1. 1. 

2. Intemperate and continual drinking. Com- 
pare soak, r. 1 ., 4. [Colloq.] 

BOakingly (sG'king-H), adr. As in soaking; 
lienee, little bv little; gradually. 

A timnucs enemies In hattnll nre to be oucrcomcd with 
n carpenter's squaring nxc — that Is to pay, too kingly, one 
pcce after an other. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegm* of Erasmus. 
BOaking-pit (sG'king-pit), it. A pit in which 
steel ingots nre placed immediately after cast- 
ing, in order that the mass may acquire n uni- 
form temperature, the interior of such ingots 
remaining for some time after casting too hot 
to roll satisfactorily. These pit* are generally known 
n*“(?Jer* soaklng-plts,* from the name of the metallurgist 
who first Introduced them Into use. 

BOaky (sG'ki), a. [Also dial, sockg ; (.soak + -y 1 . 
Cf. soggy.] 1. Moist on tho surface; steeped 
in water; soggy. — 2. Effeminate. JTaUitrcll . 
[Prov. Eng.] 

BOam 1 (som), n. [Origin obscure.] 1. A chain 
for attaching tho leading horses to a plow, it 
I* supiiorted by a banger beneath the clevis. In order to 
preserve the line of draft and avoid pulling down the nose 
of the plow ■beam. F. If. Knight. 

2. A short rope used to pull the tinm in a coal- 
mine. Ilalliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
soam- (som), tf. [A var. of *f«»i 2 .] A horse- 
load. Ilalliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

SO-and-SO (sG'and-sG), v. Some one or some- 
thing not definitely named: commonly repre- 
senting some person or thing in an imaginary 
or supposed instnneo: ns, Mrs. So-and-so ; was 
he wrong in doing so-and-so f Compare so 1 , 
adr., 5. 



soap 

soap (sop), )i. [Early mod. E. also sope; < ME. 
sopc, soopCy sapc , < AS. sdpc = MD. scpc, D. zecp 
= MLG. sepc, LG. scpc ='OHG. seif a, sciphci, 
scipfa, soap, 1\IHG. G. seifc, G. dial, seipjc — 
IeeL sdpa = Sw. sdpa = Dan. sicbe (Icel.. etc., 

< AS.), soap; cf. L. sapo, pomade for coloring 
the hair (Pliny: see def. 2), LL. ML. soap (> 
Gr. carro v = It. sap oil e = Sp. jabon = Pg. sab do 
= Pr. sabo = F. savon (> Turk, sabun) = W. se- 
bon = Ir. si ah mi n = Gael, siopnmij soap), prob. 

< Teut., the true L. cognate being prob. sebum , 
tallow, grease (see sebum, sebaceous). Cf. Finn. 
saippio, < Teut. The •word, if orig. Tout., is 
prob. identical with AS. sap = OHG. seif a, 
resin, ami connected with AS. * sipan , sipian , 
LG. sipai, MUG. si fen, trickle, and perhaps with 
AS. S!cp, etc., sap: see seep, sijic, sflpL] 1. A 
chemical compound in common domestic use 
for washing and cleansing, made by the union 
-of certain fatty acids with a salifiable base. 
Tats and fixed oils consist of fatty acids combined with 
glycerin. On treating them with a strong base, like pot- 
ash or soda, glycerin is set free, and the fatty acid com- 
bines with the strong base and forms a soap. Soap is of 
two kinds — soluble soap, in which the base is potash, soda, 
or ammonia, and t’/tsoJuWc soap, whose base is an earth or 
a metallic oxid. Only the soluble soaps dissolve readily 
in water and have detergent qualities. Insoluble soaps 
are used only in pharmacy for liniments or plastcra. Of 
the fata, stearates make the hardest, oleates the softest 
soaps ; and of the bases, soda makes the hardest and leaBt 
soluble, and potash the softest and most soluble. Ter- 
fumes are occasionally added, or various coloring matters 
are stirred in while the soap is semi-fluid. White soaps 
are generally made of olive-oil and soda. Common house- 
hold Boaps are made chiefly of soda and tallow. Yellow 
soap is composed of tallow, rosin, and soda, to which sonio 
palm-oil is occasionally added. (See rosin-soap.) Mottled 
.soap is made by simply adding mineral and other colors 
during the manufacture of onlinary hard soap. Marine 
soap, known as salt-water soap, which has the property 
of dissolving as well in salt water as in fresh, is made of 
palm- or cocoanut-oil and soda. Soft soaps arc made 
with potash. Instead of soda, and whale-, seal-, or olivc-oil, 
or the oils of linseed, hemp-seed, rape-seed, etc., with the 
addition of a little tallow. Excellent soaps are made from 
palm-oil and soda. A solution of soap in nlcohol, with 
camphor and a little essential oil added to scent it, forms 
a soft ointment called opodeldoc, now superseded by soap- 
liniment, a similar preparation, which is liquid. Medi- 
cinal soap, when pure, is prepared from caustic soda and 
either olive- or almond-oil. It Is chiefly employed to form 
pills of a gently aperient antacid action. 

2f. A kind of pomade for coloring the hair. 
[Only as a translation of the Latin.] — 3. 
Smooth words; persuasion; flattery: more of- 
ten called soft soap. [Slang.] 

He and I nre great chums, and a little soft soap will go 
a long way with him. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, xxxiii. (Davies.) 
4. Money secretly used for political purposes. 
[Political slang, U. S.] 

Soap.— Originally used by the Republican managers dur- 
ing the campaign of 18SO, ns the cipher for “money" In 
their telegraphic dispatches. In 1884 it wns revived as a 
•derisive war cry aimed at the Republicans by their oppo- 
nents. Mag. of Aincr. Ilist., XIII. 304. 

Almond-oll BOap, a soap made of sodium hydrate nnd 
almond-oil. Also called amygdaline soap. — Arsenical 
soap, a saponaceous preparation UBcd in taxidermy to 
preserve skins from natural decay and from the attacks 
of insects. There are many kinds, nil alike consisting in 
•the impregnation of some kind of soap with arsenious acid 
or commercial arsenic.— Beefs-marrow soap, a 6oapof 
soda and animal oil.— Boiled soap. Same as qraxncd 
soap. — Bone soap, n soap mnde from cocoanut-oll mixed 
with Jelly from bones.— Butter soap, soap mnde from 
soda and butter; sapo butyricus.— Calcium soap, a soap 
made either directly by saponifying fat with hydrate of 
lime, or by treating soluble soap with a solution of a salt 
-of lime. It is used in the manufacture of stearin wax. — 
■Carbolic soap, a disinfectant soap containing 1 part of 
•carbolic acid to 9 partB of Boap. — Castile soap, a hard 
soan composed of soda and olive-oil, of two varieties : (1) 
white Castile soap, which contains 21 per cent of water, is 
•of a nale grayiBn-whitc color, giving no oily stains to na- 
per, free from rancid odor, and entirely soluble in alcohol 
or water ; nnd (2) marbled Castile snap, which Is harder nnd 
more alkaline, contains 14 per cent of water, and has \clns 
•or Btreaks of ferruginous matter running through it 
Formerly also, erroneously, castle-soap; also Spanish soap. 

Roll but with your eyes 

And foam at the mouth. A little castlc-soap 

Will do’t, to rub your lips. 

B. Jonson, Devil Is an Ass, v. 3. 

Curd soap, soap made from soda and a purified animal 
fat consisting largely of stearin.— Fulling-soap, a soap 
used In fulling cloth, composed of 124 parts of soap, 64 of 
clay, and 110 of calcined soda-ash. — German soft soap. 
:Samc as green soap.— Glass-makers’ soap. Same as glass- 
soap.— Grained soap, soap remelted and worked over for 
toilet purposes.— Green soap, an officinal preparation of 
soft soap, made from potash and linseed- or hempseed-oil, 
•colored by Indigo, amlused in the treatment of eczema nnd 
other cutaneous diseases.— Gum soap, a soap prepared 
ifrom potash and fixed oils.— Marine soap. Sec def. 1.— 
Olive-oil soda-soap. Same as Castile soap.— Quicksil- 
ver soapt. Sec quiclanlvcr plaster, under quicksilver. — 
Sllicated soap. See silicated.— Soap of guaiac, soap 
•composed of liquor potassrc and guaiae.— Soft soap, 
(a) A liquid Bonn, especially a Boap made with potash as n 
Those : so called because It does not harden Into cakes, but 
tremains semi-fluid or ropy. The softest soap is made from 
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potash lye and olive-oil or fats rich in oleic acid. (6) See 
def. 3.— Spanish soap. Same as Castile soap. 

Some may present thee with a pounde or twaine 
Of Spanishe soape to waslie thy lynnen white. 

Gascoigne, Councell to Master -Withipoll. 
Starkey’s soap, a soap made by triturating equal parts 
of potassium carbonate, oil of turpentine, and Venice 
turpentine.— Transparent soap, a soap made of soda 
and kidney-fnt, dried, then dissolved in alcohol, filtered, 
and evaporated in molds. — Venice soap, a mottled soap 
made of olive-oil and soda, with a small quantity of 
iron or zinc sulphate in solution. Simmonds. — Windsor 
soap, a scented soap made of soda with olive-oil 1 part 
and tallow 9 parts.— Zinc soap, a soap obtained by the 
double decomposition of zinc sulphate and soap, or by 
saponifying zinc white with olive-oil or fat. It is used as 
an oil-color, as an ointment, and as zinc plaster, 
soap (sop), v. t. [< soap, «.] 1. To rub or treat 

with soap ; apply soap to. 

Bella soaped his face and rubbed his face, and soaped 
his hands and rubbed his hands, and splashed him nnd 
rinsed him and toweled him, until he was as red as beet- 
root. Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, iv. 6. 

2. To use smooth words to ; flatter. [Slang.] 

These Dear Jacks soap the people shameful, but we 
Cheap Jacks don’t. We tell 'em the truth about them- 
selves to tlieir faces, and scorn to court ’em. 

Dickens, Doctor Marigold. 

soap-apple (sop'ap'l), n. Same as soap-plant. 
soap-asnes (sop'ash^ez), n.pl. Ashes contain- 
ing lye or potash, and thus useful in making 
soap. 

So drugs and sweet woods, where they are, cannot but 
yield great profit; soap ashes likewise, ami other things 
that may be thought of. Bacon, Plantations (ed. 18S7). 

soap-balls (sop'balz), n. pi. Balled soap, made 
by dissolving a soap in a little hot water, mix- 
ing it with starch, and then molding the mix- 
ture into balls. The starch acts upon the skin 
as an emollient. 

soap-bark, soap-bark tree (sSp'biirk, -tre). 
See quiUai and Pithccolobium. 
soap-beck (sop'bek), n. In a dye-house, a ves- 
sel filled with a solution of soap in water, 
soapberry (sop'ber 7 i), n. ; pi. soapberries (-iz). 
The fruit of ono of sovoral species of Sapindus; 
nlso, any of the trees producing it, and, by ex- 
tension,* any member of the genus. The fruit of 
the proper soapberries so abounds hi saponin as to serve 
the purpose of soap. That of S. Saponaria, a small tree 
of South America, the West Indies, and Florida, is much 
used in the West Indies for cleansing linen, etc., nnd is 
said to he extremely efficacious, though with frequent use 
deleterious to the fabric. Its roots nlso contain saponin. 
Its hard black seeds arc mnde up Into rosaries nnd neck- 
laces, nnd sometimes hnvo been used as buttons. In the 
Enst Indies the fruit of S. trifoliatus appears to have been 
used as a detergent from remote times. The pulp is re- 
garded also as astringent, nnthclmintic, nnd tonic, nnd 
the sccdB yield a medicinal oil. The wood is made into 
combs and other small articles. This species is some- 
times called Indian flbcrt, translating the Mohammedan 
name. S. ( Dittclasma ) Barak, of Cochin-Chinn, etc., has 
also a detergent property. Tho wood of S. acuminatus (S. 
inarginatus), of the southern United States, etc., is hard 
nnd strong, easily split into strips, nnd in the southwest 
much used for making cotton-baskets and tho frames of 
pack-Baddles. Its berries arc reddish-brown, of the size of 
a cherry, with a soapy pulp. AIbo called xrild chinadrcc 
(which sec, under china-tree). Tho fruit of somo species 
yields an edible pulp, though the seed is poisonous. An- 
other name, especially of S. trifoliatus, is soapnut. 

soap-boiler (sop'boi'U'r), n. 1. A mnkcr of 
soap. 

The new' company of gentlemen soapboilers have pro- 
cured Mrs. Sanderson, the Queen’s laundress, to subscribe 
to the goodness of the new soap. 

Court and Times of Charles 7., II. 230. 

2. That in which soap is boiled or mado; a 
soap-pan. Imp. Did. 

soap-boiling (sop'boi'ling), n. Tho business 
of boiling or manufacturing soap, 
soap-bubble (sop'bub'l), n. A bubble formed 
from soapy water; especially, a thin spherical 
fdm of soap-suds inflated by blowing through 
a pipe, and forming a hollow globo which lias 
often beautiful iridoscent colors playing over 
tho surface. 

One afternoon he wns seized with an irresistible desire 
to blow wap-bubble*. . . . Behold him, therefore, at tho 
nrciicd a Inuow, with an earthen pipo in ills mouth ! . . . 
Behold him scattering airy spheres abroad, from tiie win- 
dow into tire street. Hawthorne. Seven Gables, xi. 

soap-bulb (sop'bulb), it. Samo as soap-plant. 
soap-cerate (sdp'se'rat), n. An ointment com- 
posed of soap-plaster (2 parts), yellow wax (24 
parts), and olive-oil (4 parts), 
soap-coil (sop'koil), v. A coiled pipo fitted to 
the inside of a soap-boiling kettle, through 
which hot steam is circulated to boil tho con- 
tents of tho kettle. 

soap-crutch (sop ' knteli), «. A staff or rod 
with a crosspieeo at ono end, formerly used 
in erutcliing or stirring soap, 
soaip-crutching (sop'krucli'ing), n. The pro- 
cess of crutclung or Btirring soap in kettles. — 
Soap-crutchlng machine, an apparatus for mixing soap. 


soap-pod 

It consists of a vortical cylinder in which are numerous 
spiral wings and an upright shaft with radial arms, to 
which a rotary motion is communicated by gearing. 
When the tank is filled with soap, the spiral wings act 
like screws, carrying up the heavier part of the materials 
toward the top, and thoroughly intermixing the whole, 
soap-earth (sop'&rtli), n. Soapstone or steatito. 
soap-engine (sop'en i 'jin),K. A machine upon 
which slabs of soap are piled to be crosscut- 
into bars. TTcale. 

soaper (so'per), n. [Early mod. E. also soper; 
< ME. soparc; < soap + -erL] A soap-maker; 
a dealer in soap. [Obsolete or provincial.] 
Sopers nnd here sones for selucr han be knyghtes. 

Piers Plowman (C), vi. 72. 

soap-fat (sop'fat), n. Fatty refuse laid aside 
for uso in tho making of soap. 

Soap-fish (sop'fish), n. A serranoid fish of the 
genus Bhypticus (or Promicroplcrus) : so called 
from tho soapy skin. Several arc found along the 
Atlantic conBt of the United States, as R. maculatus, If. 
dccoratiis, and If. pituitosus. See cut under Bhypticus. 
soap-frame (sop'fram), «. A series of square 
frames locked together, designed to hold soap 
while solidifying, preparatory to its being cut 
into bars or cakes. 

The interior width of soap-frames corresponds to the 
length of a bar of 6onp, and the length of a frame is equal 
to the thickness of about twenty bars of soap. 

Tl'aft, Soap-making, p. 20. 

soap-glue (sop'gio), v. A gelatinous mass re- 
sulting from the boiling together of tallow and 
lye. 

soap-house (sop'hous), n. A house or building 
in which soap is mnde. 

soapiness (so'pi-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being soapy. Bailey, 1727. 
soap-kettle (sop'ket'l), n. A soap-boiler, 
soapless (sop'lcs), a. [< soap + -less.] Lack- 
ing soap; free from soap; hence, unwashed. 

Ho accepted tho olfered hand of Ids new friend, which 
. . . wns of a marvellously dingy and soapless aspect. 

Buhccr, Pelham, xlix. 

soap-liniment (sopTin'T-ment), n. A liniment 
composed of soap (10 parts), camphor (5), oil 
of rosemary (1), alcohol (70), and water (14): 
nil anodyne and rubefacient embrocation, 
soap-lock (sop'lok), n. A lock of hair worn 
on tho temple and kept smoothly in place by 
being soaped; lienee, any lock brushed apart 
from tho rest of tho hair, and carefully kept 
in position. [U. S.] 

As he stepped from the cars lie . . . brushed Ids soap- 
locks forward with ids hand. The Century, XXXVI. 240. 

soap-maker (sop'mii'kfer), n. A manufacturer 
of soap. 

soap-making (sop'ma'king), n. The manufac- 
ture of soap; soap-boiling, 
soap-mill (sop'mil), n. 1. A machine for cut- 
ting soap into thin shavings, preparatory to 
drying it, and as a stop toward fitting it for 
grinding. — 2. A mill for grinding dry soap, in 
tho manufacture of bath-soap and other soap 
powders. 

soapnut (sop'nut), it. 1. Same as soapberry . — 
2. The fruit of an East Indian climbing shrub, 
Acacia concinna ; also, the plant itself. The long 
flat pod* have a saponaceous property, and are much used 
In Bombay as a detergent, especially in a wash for the 
head. They are also used ns a deobstruent and expecto- 
rant and in jaundice. Also soap-pod. 
soap-pan (sop'pan), n. In the manufacture of 
soap, a largo pan or vessel, generally of cast- 
iron, in which tho ingredients are boiled to tho 
desired consistence. 

The soap paxi or copper (or, as the French and Ameri- 
cans term it, kettle) is sometimes mnde of cast-iron, in 
several divisions, united together by iron cement. 

TFatf, Soap-making, p. 17. 

soap-plant (sop'plant), v . One of several 

plants whose bulbs servo the purpose of soap ; 
particularly, the Californian Chlorogalum pomc- 
ridianum , of the lily family, it is a stout brown- 
ish plant, from 1 to 3 feet high, with long linear leaves 
and a spreading panicle of white flowers. The bulb, 
which is from 1 to 4 inches thick, when divested of its 
coat of dark-brown fibers, produces, if rubbed on wet 
cloth, a thick lather, and is often substituted for soap. 
Also called soap-ajrjdc nnd soap-bulb, and, together with 
some plants of a similar property, by the Mexican name 
nmole. Zygadenus Fremontii, nlso Californian, is another 
soap-pinnt. — Indian soap-plant, a name ascribed to the 
soapberry Sapindus acuminatus, and to tho Chlorogalum. 
soap-plaster ( sop' plus 7 t6r), n. A plaster com- 
posed of curd soap (10 ounces), yellow wax (124- 
ounces), olive-oil (1 pint), oxid of lead (15 
ounces), and vinegar (1 gallon), 
soap-pod (sop'pod), n. 1. Ono of the legumes 
of sovoral Chinese species of Ciesalpinia ; also, 
tho plant itself. Tho legumes are saponaceous, 
and are employed by the Chinese as a substi- 
tute for soap. — 2. Same as soapnut , 2. 
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soaproot (sop'rot), «. 1. A Spanish herb, Gyp- 
sophila Str uthimn, whoso root contains sapo- 
nin. Also called Egyptian or Spanish soaproot . 
— 2. A Californian bulbous plant, Lcucocrimm 
montamnn , of the lily family, bearing white 
fragrant llowors close to tlio ground m early 
spring. Soaproot is used by the Digger Indians to take 
trout. At the season of the year when tho streams run 
but little water, mid tho fish collect in tho deepest and 
widest holes, they cut oif the wntcr abovo such holes in 
the stream, and put soaproot rubbed to a lather into the 
holes, which soon causes the fish in tho holes to float stupe- 
fled on tlio surface. 

soapstone (sop'ston), n. A variety of stoatito 
(seo fa?c); specifically, a piece of such stone 
used when heated for a griddle, a foot-warmer, 
or other like purpose. 

Ho . . . Ashed up a disused soapstone from somewhere, 

f mt it on tho stove that was growing hot for tho early hak- 
ng, mul-stood erect ami patient — like a guard — till tho 
soapstone was warm. The Century, XL. 531. 

soap-suds (sop'sudz/), n.pl, A solution of soap 
in water stirred till it froths; froth of soapy 
water. 

Pliib Cook left her evening wash-tub, ami appeared at 
her door In soajt-suds . . . and general dampness. 

George Eliot , Janet’s Hopentancc, Iv. 

soap-tree (sop'tro), n. Tho soapborry-treo 
Sapi mlus Saponaria. Soo soapberry . 
soapweed (sop'wod), n. A plant, Agave hetcra- 
cantha, or somo othor species of tho same ge- 
nus. See a mole. 

soapwood (sop'wud), v. A "West Indian tim- 
ber-tree or shrub, Clcthra tinifolia. 
soap-works (sop'werks), n, sing, or pi. A place 
or building for tho manufacture of soap. 

The high price of potash, and the diminished price ns 
well as improved quality of the entdo soda*, have ied to 
their general adoption in roap-irorkt. Ure, Diet., 1 1 1. SIC. 

soapwort (son 'wort), n. 1 . A plant of the genus 
Saponaria , chiefly S. 
officinal in. It Is a smooth 
perennial herb, a rather 
stout rambling plant a 
foot or two high, bearing 
white or pinkish flowers, 
nntlvu in r.uropc ami 
western Asia, and run- 
ning w ild from gardens in 
America Its leaves and 
mots nhouml in saponin; 
they produce a frotli when 
rubbed in wntvi, and are 
useful ns a cleansing 
agent They can be em- 
ployed with advantage, it 
Is said, in pome llual pro- 
cesses «f washing silk and 
wool. Imparting a pecu- 
liar gloss without Injur- 
ing the most senMlho 
color. (Also called Ixiun- 
ring-bet, /tiller’s herb, and 
by many other names. See 
cut under ;*7af.) S. Fncm- 
ria( Yaccaria vulgans), the 
cow-herh, also contains 
pnpon In. S. c.Tsintosa, S. 

Calabriea, mul S. ocyinoi- 
ties are liner European species desirable in culture. 

2. Any plant of tho order Sap in daccic, Undley . 
— Soap wort-gcntlan. See i/rnfum. 
soapy (so'pi), a. 1. Consisting of or contain- 
ing soap; resembling soap; having some of 
the properties of soap; saponaceous. 

All soaps and soapy substances . . . resolve solids, ami 
pometlmea attenuate or thin the fluids. 

Arbuthnot, On Diet, I. 

2, Smeared with son]): as, soapy hands. 

Our soapy In undresses. Randolph, Conceited Peddler. 

3. Belonging to or characteristic of soap: ns, 
a soapy taste ; a soapy feeling. 

Tlio background* to all these llgures have been scraped 
oil, leaving a soetpy light color. 

The Century, XXXVII. 072. 

4. Smooth-tongued; unctuous; plausible; flat- 
tering. [Slang.] 

soar 1 (sor), v. i. [Early mod. E. also sore ; < ME. 
soren, sooren , < OF. cssoreir , rssorcr , F. i ssnrcr, 
lay out, mount, or soar, dial, rssourcr , air clothes, 
= Pr. cssaurciar , cisaurar = It. sorare , soar, 
< LL. *cxaurarc, expose to tho air, formed < L. 
ex, out, + aura, a breeze, tho air: see aura 1 .] 

1. To mount on wings, or as on wings, through 
tlio air; fly aloft, as n bird or other winged 
creature; specifically, to rise and remain on tho 
wing without visible movements of the pinions. 
The specific mode of flight Is specially distinguished from 
anyone In which the wings are flapped to beat the nlr; 
hut tho term soaring Ih nlso loosely applied to any light, 
easy flight to n great height with little advance in any 
other direction, whatever bo the action of the wings, as 
of a skylatk rising nearly vertically from the ground. In 
the ease of heavy-bodied, short-winged birds which fly up 
thus, the action Is often Bpeclllod as rocketing or totccriny 
(see theso verbs). A kind of swift wnywnrd soaring, as of 



the swallow’, Is often called skimming. Soaring specifi- 
cally so called, or sailing on the air, is best shown in the 
flight of long-winged birds, whether their wings be either 
nnirowand sharp, or ample and blunt, hb the albatross, 
frigate, and some other sea-birds, storks, cranes, and some 
other largo waders, turkey -buzzards and other vultures, 
eagles, kites, and some other largo birds of prey. It is 
capablo of being indefinitely protracted, either on a hori- 
zontal plane, or at a considerable Inclination upw’ard, at 
least In some cases ; but most birds which soar to a higher 
level without beating tho wings tnko a spiral course, 
mounting n9 much as they can on that part of each lap 
which is against the wind, and this action is usually spe- 
cified ns gyrating or circling. 

So have I seen a lark rising from his bed of grass, nnd 
soaring upw ards, singing as he rises, nnd hopes to get to 
heaven, and climb above tho clouds. 

Jcr. Taylor, Sermon, Tho Itoturn of Prayers, ii. 

2. To mount or riso nloft; riso, or scorn to riso, 
lightly in tho air. 

Flames rise and sink by fits; nt Inst they *onr 
In one bright blaze, and then descend no more. 

Drydcn. 

no could rcc at onco the huge dark shell of tho cupola, 
the slender soaring grace of (Motto’s campanile, and tho 
quaint octagon of San Giovanni In front of them. 

Georyc Eliot, Komoln, 111. 

Wo lnissthocunolaof SnintCyrlncus snaring In triumph 
abovo the triumphal monument of tho heathen. 

E. A. I'rceman, Venice, p. 73. 

3. To float, ns at tlio surfaco of a liquid. [Karo.] 

*T!s very likely tlmt tho shadow of your rod . . . will 

cause tho Chubs to sink down to t lie bottom with fear; 
for they be n very fearful tl«di, . . . but they will present- 
ly rise up to the top ngnin, nnd lie there soaring till some 
shadow' alfrights them again. 

I. lFnffon, Complete Angler (cd. 1053), p. 33. 

4. To riso inontnlly, morally, or soeinlly; ns- 
piro beyond tho commonplace or ordinary level. 

IIow high a pitch his resolution soars l 

Shak., Kiel). II., 1. 1. 100. 
Hut know, young prince, tlmt valour soars nl>ovo 
What the world calls misfortune nnd ntlllction. 

Ji/i/iVoii, Cato, II. 4. 

In every nge the first necco-nry step towards truth lins 
been the renunciation of tluno soaring dreams of the hu- 
man heart which strive to picture the cosmic frame ns 
other and fairer than It appears to tho eje of the Impar- 
tial observer. Lotse, Microcosuius (trims.), I., Int., p. vil. 

soar 1 (sor), n. [< soar 1 , r.] 1. Tho act of sonr- 
ing, or rising in tho air. 

The churches themselves [of Home] are generally ugly. 
. . . Then. Is none of the spring and soar which one may 
see even In the Lmilnrd churches. 

Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 300. 

2. Tlio height attained in soaring; tho range 
of ono wlio or tlmt which sours. [Knrc.] 
Within soar 

Of towering eagle", to nil the fowls he seems 
A phcenlr. Milton, P. L, v. 270. 

soar-t, ii. Soc*M>r< 2 . 

soarant (sdr'ant), a. [< OF. essorant , ppr. of 
es<onr , mount, soar: soo soar 1 .] In her., Hy- 
ing aloft, poisod on tho wing, ns an ongle. 
soar-eaglet, soar-falcont, «. Sec sore-eagle, 

sore-falcon. 

soaringly (sdr'ing-li), ailv. [< soaring + 

Ah if sonring; ho us to soar; with an upward 
motion or direction. 

1 heir summits to heaven 
Shoot soaringly forth. 

Huron, Manfred, 1. 1. 

soavo (mVii'vo), mh*. [It., < L. sun vis, sweet, 
grateful, delightful: hoc suave.’] In music , with 
sweet ness or tenderness, 
soavemento (sq-ii-va-mon'to), ailv. [It .,< s<mvc, 
sweet : see soavc, suave.'] Sumo as soave. 

sob 1 (sob), r. ; nret. and ]>p. sobbed , ppr. sob- 
bing. [< ME. sohben , < AS. * sobbian , a secondary 
or collateral form of sedjian, sidfian, lament; 
perhaps connected with OlICS. suftdn , suflcon , 
MIIO. siuften , siufzvn, G. srufztn, sob, sigh, < 
OIIGS. soft, a sob, sigh (of. Ieel. syptir, a sob- 
bing), < siifan (=AS. silpan , etc.), drink in, sup: 
see sup, soj). Cf . sob-.] I, intrans. 1. To sigh 
strongly with a sudden heaving of the breast 
or a kind of convulsive motion ; weep with con- 
vulsive eutchings of tho breath. 

He . . . soil gan wexc. 

And wcptc water with Ids cyghen and weylcd thetymo 

That cucrc he dede dede that dcro God dlspleml; 

Snowed and sobbed and syked ful ofte. 

J*iers Plowman (It), xlv. 320. 
Sweet fnthcr, cense your team ; for, nt your grief, 

Seo liow r my wretched sister sobs and weens. 

Shak., Tit. And., III. 1. 137. 

2. To make o sound resembling a sol). 

Pale Ocean In unquiet slumber lay. 

And tho wild winds flew round, sobbing in their dismay. 

Shelley, Adonal*, xlv. 

II. trans. 1. To give forth or tit ter with sobs; 
particularly, to say with sobbing. 

Ho sobs his soul out in the gush of blood. 

Pop*, lllnd, xvl. 410. 


2. In lute-playing , to deaden tho tone of by 
damping the string, or relaxing tlie finger by 
which it is stopped. 

sob 1 (sob), ii. [< sob 1 , v.] 1 . A convulsive heav- 
ing of tho breast and inspiration of breath, 
under tho impulse of painful emotion, and ac- 
companied with weeping ; a strong or convul- 
sivo sigh. It consists of a short, convulsive, 
somewhat noisy respiratory movement. 

Herewith hir swelling sobbes 
Did tic hir tong from talkc. 

Gascoigne, Philomcno (Steele Glas, etc., ed. Arber, p. 09). 

I’ll go In and weep, . . . 

Crack my clear voico with 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 2. 114. 

2. A sound resembling the sobbing of a human 
being. 

Tho tremulous sob of the coinplnining owl. 

Wordsworth. (Welder.) 

SOb 2 (sob), v. i.) prot. and pp. sobbed, ppr. sob- 
bing. [Prob. a var. of sop: see sop, sup. Cf. 
sob*-.] 1. To sup; suck up. UalliiccU. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2. To sop; soak with a liquid. [Prov. 
Eng. and U. S.] 

Tho tree, being sobbed and wet, swells. Mortimer. 
Tho highlands nrc sobbed nnd boggy. 
jVrir York Herald, Letter from Charleston. (Rartletl.) 

sob 0 (sob), v. t .; prot. and pp. sobbed, ppr. sob- 
bing. [Origin obscure.] To frighten. Ualli- 
i veil. [Prov. Eng.] 

It was not of old that a Consplracle of Hlshops could 
frustrate and sob oir tho right of the people. 

Milton, Kefornintlon In Eng., i. 
sobal, n. Same as sobol 1 . 
sobbing (sob'ing), n. [< ME. sobbing , sobbyngc ; 
verbal n. of sob 1 , r.] The act of one who sobs; 
a scries of sobs or sounds of a similar nature, 
sobbingly (sob'ing-li), adv. With sobs. George 
Eliot , Felix Holt, xxxvii. 

sobeit (so-bo'it), conj. [Prop, three words, so 
be it, if it be so; cf. albeit, hoivbeit.] If it be 
so; provided that. 

The heart of hi* frleml cared little whither he went, so- 
la t he were not too much alone. 

Longfellow, Hyperion, 11. 0. 

sober (so'ber), a. [< ME. sober, sobur, sobre, < 
OF. (and F.) sobre = Sp. Pg. It. sobrio, < L. so- 
brius, sober, < so-, a var. of sc-, apart, used priv- 
ntivcly, *f chrius, drunken: see ebrious, cbricty. 
The same prefix occurs in L. socors. without 
heart, solvere, loose (seo sglve).] 1. Free from 
theiniluenceof intoxicatingliquors; not drunk; 
unintoxicated. 

i\Vr. How like jou the young German? . . . 

Por. Wry \llely in the morning, when he Is sober, and 
most vilely In the afternoon- when he is drunk. 

Shak., M. of V., I. 2. 03. 

2. Ilubitiiftlly temperate in the use of liquor; 
not given to the itso of strong or much drink. 

A sof>er man is Fcrclvulc nnd pure; 

llut once in life was fluster'd with new wine. 

7Vn»»w»n, Merlin nnd Vivien. 

3. Temperate in genernl character orhnbit; freq 
from excess; avoiding extremes; moderate. 

Ilo sobre of syste nnd of ton go, 

In ctyngo and in hamllynge nml In alle till fyue vrlttls. 

J'iVnr Plowman (II), xlv. 53. 
A man of *o6rr life, 

Fond of his friend nml civil to Ills wife; 

Not quite a mailman, though a pasty fell, 

And much too wise to walk Into a well. 

J’ojk\ Imlt. of Hor.,11. II. 188. 

4. Guided or tempered by reason; rational; 
sensible; snne; sound; dispassionate ; com- 
monplacc. 

A sniwr nnd humlde distinction must . . . be made be- 
twixt divine nnd humnn things. 

Ilacon, Physical Fables, Ii, t Hxpl. 
The dreams of Oriental fancy have become the Botrr 
facts of our exoty-dny life. 

O. IF. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. 213. 

5. Free from violence or tumult; serene; calm; 
tranquil; self-controlled. 

Then the so wex sober, Feslt the wymlis ; 

Calmc wns the course, clensit the nlrc. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4CG3. 
With such sober and unnoted passion 
He dhl behave his anger, ere ’twn* spent, 

As if lie had but proved nn argument. 

Shak., T. of A„ III. 5. 21. 
I’d linvo you sober, ami contain yourself. 

R. Jonson, Every Man In his Humour, I. 1. 

6. Modest; demure; sedate; staid; dignified; 
serious; gravo; solemn. 

lie sc3 ther ydel men ful st range 
A* sa[y]do to hen [hem ?1 with sobre soun, 

“Wy stomlo 3c ydel thiso ilayc3 longe?” 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), I. 531. 
What damned error but some sober brow 
Will bless It, and approve It with a text? 

Shak., M. of V., ill. 2. 78. 
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Como, pensive Nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, stedfast, and demure. 

Milton, II Fenseroso, 1. 32. 
What parts gay France from sober Spain ? 

Prior, Alma, ii. 

• The “Good-natured Man'* was sober when compared 
with the rich drollery of “She Stoops to Conquer.” 

Macaulay, Goldsmith. 

7. Plain or simple in color; somber; dull. 

Now shall my friend Pctruchio do me grace. 

And offer me disguised in sober robes 
To old Baptiata as a schoolmaster 
Well seen in music, to instruct Bianca. 

• Shah., T. of the S., !. 2. 132. 

Twilight gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad. 

Milton, F. L., iv. 509. 
Autumn bold, 

With universal tinge of sober gold. 

Keats, Emlymion, i. 

8. Little; small; mean; poor; weak. Jamie- 
son. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 

Herald, salth he, tell the Lord Governor and the Lord 
Huntley that we have entered your country with a sober 
company (which in the language of the Scots is poor and 
mean) : your army is both great and fresh. 

Ilcylin, Hist. Reformation, i. 90. (Davies.) 
=SyTL. 3-5. Cool, collected, unimpassioned, steadv, staid, 
somber. Sober differs from the words compared under 
prate in expressing the absence of exhilaration or excite- 
ment, whether physical, mental, or spiritual, whether 
beneficial or harmful. 

sober (sd'bfcr), r. [< ME. soberen, < LL. sobri - 
arc, make sober, < L. sobrius , sober: see sober, 
a.] I. trans. 1. To make sober; free from in- 
toxication. 

A little learning Is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring : 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely rotters us again. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 218. 

2f. To mitigate; assuage; soften; restrain. 

A 1 my lord, it like yow at this lefe tyme, 

I bo-seche you, for my sake sober youre willc. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8401. 
TliyFadir that in heuen is moste, 

He vppon hlghte. 

Thy sorowes for to sobir 

To tlio he hase me sente. York Playr, p. 245. 

3. To make serious, grave, or sad: often fol- 
lowed by down. 

The essential qualities of . . . majestic simplicity, pa* 
thctic earnestness of supplication, sobered by a profound 
reverence, arc common between the translations [incor- 
porated into the English LUnrgyl and the originals. 

Jlaraidoy, Hist. Eng., xiv. 
The usually buoynnt spirits of Ids attendant had of late 
been materially sobered doicn . 

Parham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 3G. 

II. in trans. To become sober, in any sense of 
the word. Especially— (a) To recover from intoxica- 
tion : generally with up. (b) To become staid, serious, or 
grave : often followed by doirn. 

Vance gradually sobered doicn. Buhccr. (Imp. Diet.) 
But when wc found that no one knew which way to go, 
we sobered doim and waited for them to come up; and It 
was well wo did, for otherwise probably not one of us 
would ever have reached Californio, because of our inex- 
perience. The Century , XU. 113. 

sober-blooded (so'b&r-blud'ed), a . Free from 
passion or enthusiasm; cool-blooded; cool; 
calm. [Rare.] 

This Bamc young sober-blooded boy, ... a man cannot 
make him laugh. Shaft., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 3. 04. 

SOberize (s6'b6r-5z), v . ; prot. and pp. soberized, 
ppr. soberizing. [< sober 4* -ire.] I. trans. To 
make sober. [Rare.] 

And I was thankful for the. moral sight. 

That solarised the vaBt nnd 'wild delight. 

Crahbe, Talcs of the Hall, vL 
Turning her head, . . . she saw her own face and form 
in the glass. Such reflections arc soberizing to plain peo- 
ple; their own cycB are not enchanted with the Image. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, vll. 

II, intrans. To become sober. [Rare.] Imp. 
Diet. 

Also spelled sobcrisc . n 

EOberlyf (s5'b&r-li), a. [< ME. soberly; < sober 
+ -ly 1 .] Sober; solemn; sad. 

nc nas nat right fat, I undertake, 

But loked hoi we, and tlierto soberly. 

Chaucer , Gen. Frol, to C. T., 1. 289. 

soberly (so'bfcr-li), adv. [< ME. soberly , sobre - 
lichc, soburly , sobyrly ; < sober + -ty 2 .] In a 
sobor manner, or with a sober appearance, in 
any sense of the word sober . 
sober-minded (s5'b6r-min*ded), a. Temperate 
in mind ; self-controlled and rational. 

Young men likewise exhort to be sober-minded. 

Tit. II. 6. 

sober-mindedness (sd'bfcr-imn^ded-nes), n . 
Sobriety of mind; wise self-control and mod- 
eration. 
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To induce habits of modesty, humility, temperance, 
frugality, obedience — in one word, sober-mindedness.^ 

Bp. Porte ous, Sermon before the University of Cambridge. 

[(Latham?) 

soberness (so'b6r-nes), n. [< ME. sobyrncs , 
soburnessc ; < sober + -jicss.] The state or char- 
acter of being sober, in any sense of the word; 
sobriety. 

Sobumcsse. Sobrietas, modestia. Prompt. Parv., p. 4G2. 

I am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak forth the 
words of truth and soberness. Acts xxvi. 25. 

sobersides (so'b6r-skiz), n. A sedate or serious 
person. [Humorous.] 

You deemed yourself a melancholy sobersides enough ! 
Miss Fanshawe there regards you as a second Diogenes in 
his tub. Charlotte Bronte, Villette, xxviii. 

sober-suited (so'ber-stVted), a. Clad in dull 
colors; somberly dressed. 

Come, civil night, 

Thou so&er-suited matron, all in black. 

Shak., R. and J., Ilf. 2. 11. 

sobol 1 (s5'bol), n. [< Pol. sobol = Russ, soboli , 
sable ; see sable.'] The Russian sable, Mv stela 
zibcllina . See cut under sable. 
sob ole, sobol 2 (so'bol, -bol), n. [< L. sobolcs .] 
Same ns sobolcs. 

soboles (sob'o-lez), n. [NL., < L. sobolcs , more 
prop, subolcs ] a sprout, shoot, < sub , under, + 
olere , increase, grow.] In hot., a shoot, or 
creeping underground stem; also, a sucker, or 
a shoot in a wider sense, 
soboliferous (sob-o-lif'e-rus), «. [< NL. sobolcs 
+ It.fcrrc = E. bear 1 .] " In hot., bearing or pro- 
ducing soboles; producing strong, lithe shoots. 
Sobranje (so-briin'ye), n. [Bulg. sobranjc ( so - 
branic ) = Russ, sobranic, an assembly, gather- 
ing.] The national assembly of Bulgaria, it 
consists of one chamber, and is composed of members 
chosen to tho number of one for every 10,000 inhabitants. 
On extraordinary occasions a Great Sobranjc is summoned, 
composed of twice this number of members. Also written 
Sobranyc. 

sobref, a. A Middle English form of sober. 
sobresaultt, n. An obsolete form of somersault. 
sobretet, «. A ftliddle English form of sobriety. 
sobriety (so-bri'e-ti), v. [< ME. sobertc , sobrctc , 
< OF. sobretc, F. sobri vt 6 = Pr. sobritat , sobric- 
tat = Sn. sobriedad = Pg, sobriedade = It. so - 
brictil, < L. sobricta(t-)s , moderation, temper- 
ance, < sobrius , moderate, temperate: see so- 
ber.] The state, habit, or character of being 
sober. Especially— (n) Temperance or moderation In 
the use of strong drink. 

Tho English iu their long wars in tho Netherlands first 
learned to drown themselves with immoderate drinking. 

. . . Of nil the northern nations, they had been before this 
most commended for their sobriety. Camden, Elizabeth, Hi. 
(6) Mod oration in general conduct or character; avoid- 
ance of excess or extremes. 

Tho thridd 0 8tape of sobretd iszette and lokbmcsurc Inc 
wordcs. Aycnbite of Imcyt (E. E. T, S.), p. 25J. 

That women adorn themselves in modest apparel, with 
Bliamcfncedncss nnd sobriety; not with broided hnir, or 
gold, or pearls, or costly array, 1 Tim. II. 9. 

We ndmiro the sobriety and elegance of the architectural 
accessories. C. C . Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. SO. 

(c) Reasonableness; saneness; soundness; ns, sobriety of 
judgment. 

Our English sobriety, nnd unwillingness, if I mny use the 
phrase, to nmko fools of ourselves, ImB checked ourpliilo- 
Bophical ambition. Leslie Stephen, Eng. Thought, I. § CO. 

(d) Modest or quiet demeanor; composure; Bedatcncs3; 
dignity; gravity; staidness. 

In the other’s silenco do I sec 
Mnld’s mild behaviour ami sobriety. 

Shak., T. of the S., i. 1. 71. 

Though he generally did ids best to preservo the grav- 
ity nnd sobriety befitting a prelate, some flasbesof Ills mili- 
tary spirit would, to the last, occasionally break forth. 

Macaulay, nist Eng., vl. 
=Sy2L (a) nnd (h) Abstinence, Temperance, etc. See ab- 
stemiousness.— (c) and (d) Soberness, moderation, moder- 
ateness, regularity, steadiness, quietness. 

sobriquet (so-bre-kii')» n. [Also soubriquet; < 
F. sobriquet , formerly soubriquet , sotbriquet , a 
surname, nickname, formerly also a jest, quip; 
nrob. a transferred use of OF. soubriquet , soubz- 
oriquet , n chuck under tho chin, < sous, sottbz 
(F. sous ) (< L. sub), under, + briquet, brichet , 
bruclict, bruschct, F. brcchct , the breast, throat, 
briskot: see sub- and brisl'ct.] A nickname; a 
fanciful appellation. 

“Amen ” was not the renl name of the missionary ; hut 
it was a sobriquet bestowed by the soldiers, on account of 
the unction with which this particular word wns ordina- 
rily pronounced. Cooper, Oak Openings, xl. 

SOC, »• See sole 1 . 

Soc. An abbreviation of Society. 
socage, soccage (sok'fij), n. [< OF. socage (ML. 
socagium ); as soc + -age.'] In law, a tenure of 
lands in England by the performance of cer- 
tain determinate servieo : distinguished both 
from lcniglit-scrvicc, in which the render was un- 
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certain, and from villeinage, where the servieo 
was of the meanest kind; the only freehold 
tenure in England after the abolition of mili- 
tary tenures. Socage has generally been distinguished 
into free and villein— free socage, or cmnmon or simple soc- 
age, where the service was not only certain but honorable, 
as by fealty and the payment of a small sum, as of a few 
shillings, in name of annual rent, and villein socage, where 
the service, though certain, was of a baser nature. This 
last tenure was the equivalent of what is now called copy- 
hold tenure. 

In socage land— the land, that is, which was held by 
free tenure, but without military service— the contest 
between primogeniture and gavel-kind was still undecided 
in the thirteenth century. F. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 57. 
Guardianship in socage, a guardianship at common law 
as an incident to lands held by socage tenure. It occurs 
where the infant is seized, by descent, of lands or other 
hereditaments liolden by that tenure, and is conferred on 
the next of kin to the infant who cannot possibly inherit 
the lands from him. Minor.— Socage roll,, the roll of 
those holding under socage tenure — that is, within a soke. 
English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 476 (gloss.). 

Also it ys ordeyned that the charter of the seid cite, 
with the ij. Socage Holies, shullen be putt in the comyn 
colour. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 370. 

socager, soccagcr (sok'aj-er), n. [< socage + 
-crlj A tenant by socage; a socman, 
so-called (so'kaM), a. See so called, under sol, 
adv. 

socaloin (so-kal'o-in), ii. [< £oc(ofm) (see Soco- 
tran ) + aloin.] !A bitter principle contained in 
Socotrino aloes. See aloin. 
soccage, soccager. See socage , socager. 
soccateaf, a. An erroneous form of socketed. 
Soccotrine, «• See Socotran. 
socdolager, n. See sockdologcr. 


ciable.] Soeiablo disposition or tendency; dis- 
position or inclination for the society of others; 
soeiablenes8. 

Such then was the rootnnd foundation of the sociability 
of religion in the ancient world, so much envied by mod- 
ern Fagans. Warburton, Divine Legation, ii. 1. 

Tho true ground [of society] is tho acceptance of condi- 
tions which carno into existence by the sociability inhe- 
rent iu man, and were developed by mnn’6 spontaneous 
search after convenience. J. Morlcy, Rousseau, II. 183. 

sociable (so'shia-bl), a. and n. [< F. sociable 
= Sp. sociable == Pg. sociavcl = It. sociabilc, < 
L. sociabilis, sociable, < sociarc, associate, join, 
accompany; sco sociatc.] I. a. lf % Capable of 
being conjoined; fit to bo united in one body 
or company. 

Another law there is, which toucheth them as they are 
sociable parts united into one body; a law which bindetli 
them each to serve unto other’s good. 

Hooker, Eccles. Folity, i. 3. 

2. Disposed to associate or unite with others; 
v inclined to company; of social disposition; so- 
cial; of animals, social. 

Society is no comfort 

To one not sociable. Shak., Cynibel ine, iv. 2. 13. 

3. Disposed to be friendly and agreeable in 
company ; frank and companionable ; conver- 
siblo. 

This MncIIentc, signior, begins to be more sociable on a 
sudden, mcthlnks, than lie was before. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. G. 

4f. Friendly: with reference to a particular - 
individual. 

Is the king sociable, 

And bids thcc live? Beau. <rnd FI. 

The sociable and loving reproof of a Brother. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 

5. Affording opportunities for sociability and 
friendly conversation. 

I will have no little, dirty, second-hand chariot new 
furbished, but n large, sociable, well-pninted conch. 

Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, v. 1. 

6. Characterized by sociability and the ah- 
sonco of reserve and formality: as, a sociable* 
party. — 7. Of, pertaining to, or constituting 
society; social. [Rare.] 

His divine discourses were chiefly spent in pressing men 
to cxerclBO those graces which adorn the sociable state. 

Bp. Attcrbury, Sermons, I. x. 
Sociable weaver or weaver-bird. See weaver-bird, 
nnd cuts under Philcircrus and hive-nest. =Syn. 2 nnu 3. 
Social, Sociable, friendly, communicative, familiar. So far 
ns social and sociable are like in meaning, sociable is the 
stronger nnd more familinr. They may differ in that so- 
cial may express moro of the permanent character, ami 
sociable tho temporary mood: man is a social being, but 
is not always inclined to bo sociable. 

II, ii. 1 . An open four-wheeled carriage with 
seats facing oncli other. 

They set out on their little party of pleasure ; the chil- 
dren went with their mother, to their great delight, in the 
sociable. Miss Edgeworth, Belinda, xix. 

2. A tricycle with seats for two persons side 
by side. 
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A sociable ig a wide machine having two scats, side by 
aide. This style of cycle has been tised in Europe for 
wedding trips. Tribune Hook of Sports, p. 45i. 

8. A kind of couch or chair with a curved 
S-slmped hack, and seats for two persons, who 
sit sido by side and partially facing each othor. 
Also called vis-a-vis . — 4. A gathering of peoplo 
for social purposes; an informal party; espe- 
cially, a social church mooting. [U. S.] 

Their wildest idea of dissipation was a church sociable, 
or a couple of tickets to opera or theater. 

The Centura, XL. 272. 

sociableness (so'shia-bl-nes), n. [< sociable + 
-Hess.] Soeiablo character or disposition; in- 
clination to company and social intercourse; 
sociability. Bailct/, 1727. 

Sociably (so'shin-bli), ado. In a soeiablo man- 
ner; with froo" intercourse; conversibly; fn- 
miliarly. Bailey, 1727. 

social (so'shal),’ a. [= F. social = Sp. Pg. 
social = It. sbeiale = G. social, < L. sacialis, of 
or belonging to a companion or companionship 
or association, social, < socius, a companion, 
fellow, partner, associate, ally, ns an ndj. par- 
taking, sharing, associated, < segni, follow: seo 
scoiicaf.] 1, Disposed to live in companies; 
delighting in or desirous of the company, fel- 
lowship, and cooperation of others: ns, man 
is a social animal. — 2. Companionable; socia- 
ble; ready to mix in friendly relations or inter- 
course with one’s fellows; "also, characteristic 
of compnnionnblo or socinblo persons: ns, so- 
cial tastes; a man of fmo social instincts. 

Withers, ndleu t yet not with thee remove 
Thy nmrtlnl spirit or thy social love t 

Pojy, Epitaph on Withers. 

Ho [King John] was of nil nmlnhlo disposition, social 
nnd fond of pleasure, nnd so little Jealous of his royal 
• dignity Hint he rnlied freely In the dances nnd other on- 
tertalunicnts of the humblest of bln subjects. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., II. 22. 

3. Of or pertaining to society, or to tho com- 
munity ns a boily: ns, social duties, interests, 
usages, problems, questions, etc.; social sci- 
ence. 

Thou In thy Bccrcsy, although alone, 

Host with thyself accompanied, seek'st not 
Social communication. Milton, P..L., vJH. 420. 

To love our neighbour ns ournclves Is such n fundamen- 
tal truth for repainting human society that by that alone 
one might determine nil the cases In tocial morality. 

Loci It. 

V o could right plcnsantly pursue 
Otir sports in social sllcnco too. 

Scott , Mnrmlon, lv., InL 

Emerson Is very fair to the antagonistic claims of solf- 
tnry and social life, 0. II*. Holme*, Emerson, xl. 

4. In zodt.i (a) Associating together; gregari- 
ous; given to flocking; republican; sociable: 
ns, social ants, bees, wn«*ps, or birds, (b) Colo- 
nial, aggregate, or compound; not simple or 
solitary: as, the social nscidinus; social polyps. 
See Socialcs. — 5. In bo1, t noting snccios of 
plnnts, as the common ragweed {Avwrosia tri- 
fida) } in which tho individuals grow in clumps 
or patches, or often cover largo tracts to the 
exclusion of other species. Species of snge«-brmli f 
the common white pine nnd other conifers forming exten- 
sive forests, species of seaweed, etc., nre social.— Social 
ascldlanB. .See Sociale* nnd Clnrellinid/r.— Social bOQB, 
tho Apidtr. Including tho hive-bees: distinguished from 
golitarii bets, or Andrenidre. Seo Socialinte.— Social con- 
tract, or original contract. See contract.— Social de- 
mocracy, the principles of tho Social Democrats; the 
scheme or Fvstem of social nnd democratic reforms pro- 
posed and alined at by the Social Democrats of Gennnny 
nnd elsewhere; the party of the Social Democrats.— So- 
cial Democrat, n member of n socialistic party found- 
ed Jn Germany In 18o:i by Ferdinand Lnssnlle, whoso 
ultimate object is the nbolltion of the present forms of 
government nnd the substitution of a socialistic one in 
which labor interests shnll ho supreme, land nml capi- 
tal Blmll both belong to tho people, private competition 
shnll cease, its plncc being tnken by association* of work- 
Jng-men, production shall he regulated nnd limited by 
o(llccr8 chosen by the people, and tho whole product of 
industry shall be distributed among tbe producers. For 
the present its incmbera content themselves with the pro- 
motion of measures for the amelioration of Hie condition 
of the working classes, such ns shortening the hours of 
lnbor, forbidding the employment of children in factories, 
nnd higher education for all. Social Democrats nre now 
found in ninny or the countries of Europe, as well as In 
the United States. Slnco the fusion of the Lnssaltc nnd 
Marx groups of socialists in 187f>. tho social-democratic 
party in Germany has had remarkable development.— So- 
cial dynamics, that branch of sociology which treats of 
the conditions of the progress of society from one epoch to 
another. Seo sociology.— Social operation of tho mind, 
an operation of the inlnd Involving intercourse with an- 
other Intelligent being. Itcid.— Social sanction. See 
eancti on.— Social science, tho science of nil that relates 
to the social condition, the relations nnd tho Institutions 
which are involved In innn’fl oxistencennd his well-being ns 
a member of an organized community. It concerns Itself 
more especially with questions relating to public health, 
education, labor, punishment of crime, reformation of 
criminals, pauperism, and tlic like. It thus deals with tho 
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effect of existing social forces nnd their result on the gen- 
eral well-being of the community, without directly discuss- 
ing or expounding the theories or examining the prob- 
lems of sociology, of which it inny be considered as a 
branch.— Social statics, that branch of sociology which 
treats of tho conditions of tho stability t or equilibrium of 
(ho different parts of society or tho theory of the mutual 
action and reaction of contemporaneous socinl phenomena 
on each other, giving rise to what is called social order 
Social war, in Jtom. hist., the war (90 - 83 u.c.) in which 
the Italian tribes specially termed the allies ( socii ) of the 
■Roman state fought for admission Into Roman citizen- 
ship. In the end tho allies virtually obtained all they 
strove for, though nt tlicoxpenscof much bloodshed. Also 
called the Marsic war , from the Mars!, who took a lead- 
ing part In tho movement.— Social wasps, tho Vcspid/c, 
including hornets or yellowjackcts, which build Jnrgc 
papery nests Inhabited by many individuals. See cuts 
under hornet, Polistes, and wasp. — TllO social evil. Sec 
ertU.=Syn. Sco sociable. 

social-democratic (so'shnl-dom-o-krnt'ik), a . 
Of or pertaining to tlio Socinl Democrats; char- 
acterized by or founded on tho principles of tlio 
social democracy: ns, social-democratic agita- 
tion, —Social-domocra tic party. Snmo os social de- 
mocracy (which see, under social). 

Sociales (so-ri-fi'lez), n. jd. [XL., pi. of L. so- 
cialise sociable, social. 3 A group of socinl ns- 
cidinns, corresponding to tho family Clavclli- 
nidir. 

Socialinsc (so'gi-n-ll'no), v. pi. [NL., < L. soci- 
al is y social, 4 A subfamily of tho family 

Apid:c } including tlio genera Bomb us and Apis, 
the species of which live in communities; the 
Social boos. Each species Is composed of tlireo classes 
of imlividluals — males, females, nml workers. They linvo 
tho power of secreting wax. from which their cells are 
made, and tho lnrvnj nro feu by tho workers, whoso legs 
arc furnished with corblculn or pollcn-baskets. Seo cuts 
under Ajndrr, bumblebee, nml corbieuhnn. 

socialisation, socialise. Sco socialization, so- 
cialize . 

socialism (su'fdml-izm), a. [= F. socialismc = 
Sp. Pg. socialismo = G. socialism us; an social 4 
-ism.] Any theory or system of social organi- 
zation which would abolish, entirely or in great 
part, tho individual effort nnd competition on 
which modern society rests, and substitute for 
it cooperative action, would introduce a more 
perfect nnd equal distribution of tho products 
of labor, nnd would make land nnd capital, ns 
tlio instruments and means of production, the 
joint possession of tho members of tlio com- 
munity. Tim name Ib used to Include a great variety 
of social theories nnd reforms which have more or less of 
this character. 

What Is characteristic of socialism |s tho Joint owner- 
ship by nil the members of the community of the Instru- 
ments and means of production; which carries with It 
the consequence that the division of tho produce nmong 
the l*ody of owners must be a public net performed ac- 
cording to rules laid down by the community. Si<ialiem 
by no means excludes private ownership of articles of 
consumption. J, S. Milt, Socialism. 

Socialism, . . . while It mny admit the state's right of 
property over against another state, does nwny with nil 
owner*! i |p, on the part of members of the state, of things 
that do not perish in the using, or of their own labor in 
crenllng mnterin) pnnlucts. 

Communism and Socialism, p. 7. 

Christian socialism, a doctrine of somewhat socialistic 
tendency which sprang up In F.nglnnd about 18:4), and 
nourished under the leadership of Charles Kingsley, 
Frederick D. Maurice, Thomas liughe*, nml others. The 
main contentions of its advocates were (1) that Christian- 
ity should be directly applied to tho ordinnry business of 
life, nnd Hint in view of this the present system of compe- 
tition should glre place to cooperative n^oclatlons l*>th 
pnxluctivc nnd distributive, where nil might work toge- 
ther ns brothers; (2) that any outer change of the labor- 
er’s life, as aimed at In most socialistic schemes, would not 
sulllce to settle the labor question, but that thcromust he 
nn inner clmnge brought nbout by education nml eleva- 
tion of chnrncter, especially through Christianity; and (:t) 
that tho aid of the state should not be invoked further 
thnn to remove all hostilo legiilntlon, A similar scheme 
appeared somenhnt earlier in France. The doctrines of 
Christian socialism, or similar doctrines under the same 
name, have been frequently advocated In tho United States. 
—Professorial socialism. Snmon3zoanfi>mn/7/irr/irtir. 
— Socialism Of tho Chair, n nanio (llrst used in ridicule 
In 1872 by Oppcnlichn, one of tho leaders of the National 
I.lbcmlB)for tlio doctrines of a school of political economy 
in Germany which repudiated the princlpleof lnlsser-folre, 
adopted in tho study of political economy tho historical 
method (which Bee, under A Monro/), and strovo to secure 
tho aid of tho state in bringing nlnwit a better distribution 
of tlio products of labor nml capital, especially to bring 
to thclnborern larger share of this product, nml to elevate 
Ills condition by means of factory acts, savings-banks, 
sanitary measures, shortening of the hours of lnbor, utc. 

socialist (scVslml-ist), «. mid a. [= F. socia- 
lisfc = Sp. Pg. social is fa = G. socialist; ns social 
+ -ist.] I. n. One who advocates socialism. 

A contest who can do most for the common good is not 
the kind of competition which Socialists repudiate. 

J . S, Mill, Pol. Fcon., II. I. § 3. 

Christian socialist, a believer in, or nn advocate of, the 
doctrines of Christian socialism. See socialism.— Profes- 
sorial socialist. Same ns socialist of the chair. — Social- 
ist of tho chair, n believer In, or an advocate of, socialism 
of the chair. Sec socialism. 


society 

II. «. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
socialism or its advocates ; relating to or favor- 
ing socialism : as, a socialist writer. 

It must be remembered that in a socialist farm or manu- 
factory eacli labourer would bo under tho eye, not of one 
master, but of the whole community. 

J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., II. i. § 3. 

socialistic (so-sha-lis'tik), a. [< socialist 4 -ic.] 
Of, pertaining to’,* or characteristic of the social- 
ists; based on the principles of socialism: as, 
socialistic schemes; socialistic legislation. 

Socialistic troubles of close bonds 
Betwixt tho generous rich nnd grateful poor. 

Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, viii. 

The general tendency is to regard ns socialistic any in- 
terference with property undertaken by society on behalf 
of tho poor, tho limitation of the principle of Inlssez-faire 
in favour of the suffering classes, radical social reform 
which disturbs the present system of private property ns 
regulated by free competition. Encyc . Brit., XXII. 205. 

SOCialistically (so-sha-lis'ti-kal-i), adv. In a 
socialistic manner; in accordance with the 
principles of socialism. 

sociality (so-shi-nl'i-ti), v* [= F. socialite = 
It. socialite), < L. socialiia(t-)s } fellowship, so- 
ciality, < socialis , social: seo social.’] 1. Tho 
charactor of being social; social quality or dis- 
position; sociability; social intercourse, or its 
onjoyment.-- 2. Tho impulses which cause men 
to form society. Sociality, In this sense, is a wider 
term than sociability, which embraces only the higher 
parts of sociality. The lnttcr Is a philosophical word, while 
tho former Is common in fnmiliar language. 

Sociality nnd individuality, . . . liberty and discipline, 
nnd all tlio other standing antagonisms of practical life. 

J. S. Mill , Liberty, ii. 
socialization (so'shnl-i-zu'shon), «. [< socialize 
4 - a (ion .] Tlio act of socializing, or the state 
of being socialized ; tho act of placing or es- 
tablishing something on a socialistic basis. 
Also spoiled socialisation . 

It wns necessary In order- to bring about the socialisa- 
tion of labour which now wo sec. 

Fortnightly Be r., X. S., XLTI. G43. 

socialize (so'slml-iz), r. t. ; prot. and pp. social- 
ized, ppr. socializing. [< social 4- -izc.] 1. To 
render social. 

The same forces which linvo thus far socialised mankind 
must necessarily, in Mr. Spencer’s view, po on to make 
the world a happier nml better one. 

Fortnightly Bev., N. S., XXIII. 123. 
2. To form orregulnto according to the theo- 
ries of socialism. 

Also spelled socialise. 

socially (so'slml-i), adc. In n socinl mnnner or 
wav: as, to mingle sociallt / with one’s neigh- 
bors. Latham. 

socialness (so'ehnl-ncs), n, Socinl character 
or disposition; sociability or sociality. Bailey , 
1727. 

sociatet (so'shi-ilt), r. i. [< L. sociatus, pp. of 
sari arc, join, associate, accompany, < socius , 
partaking, associated, as a noun a companion, 
follow: see social. CL associate .] To asso- 
ciate. 

They seem also to have n very great love for professors 
that are sincere ; and, nl>ovo all others, to desire to sociate 
with them, nnd to be In their company. 

Bunyan , Pilgrim's Progress, p. 254. 

sociatef (so'sbi-at), n. [< L. sociatus, pp.: sec 
the verb.] An associate. 

Fortitude Is wisdom's tociats. 

Middleton, Solomon Paraphrased, vi. 

As for you. Dr. Reynolds, and your sociales, how much 
nre yc bound to Ids majesty’s clemency! 

Fuller, Church Hist,, X. i. 22. 

sociative (so'shia-tiy), a. [< sociatc *f -ivc.] 
Expressing association, cooperation, or accom- 
paniment. [Fare.] 

Tlio pure dative, the locative, nnd (lie Instrumental (in- 
cluding thesoaVituY). 

Trans. Amer. Bhilol. Am., XVII. 70. 

societarian (so-si-e-ta'ri-an), a. [< socictary 4- 
-rtjj.] Of or pertaining to society. 

Tlic nll-swccplng besom of societarian reformation. 

Lamb, Decay of Beggars. 

societary (so-si'c-tn-ri), a, [= F. socictairc; as 
socict-y 4 -ary.] Of or pertaining to society; 
societarian. [Hare.] 

A philosopher of society, in search of laws that measure 
nml force* thnt govern the aggregate soeietari/ movement. 

JV. A. Bev., CXXXIX. 18. 
society (so-si'e-ti), ». ; pi. societies (-tiz). [< F. 
socicte = Pr. societal = Sp socicdad = Pg. socic - 
dado — It. socic td, < L. socicta(t-)s, companion- 
ship, society, < socius , shaving, partaking, asso- 
ciated, ns n noun a companion, fellow: seo 
social.] 1. Fellowship; companionship; com- 
pany: ns, to onjoy tho society of tho learned; to 
avoid tlic society of the vicious. 



society 

Hoi. I beseech your society. 

j Vath. And thank you, too ; for society , saith the text, Is 
the happiness of life. Shak., L. L. L., iv. 2. 107. 

The sentiment# which beautify and soften private so- 
ciety. Burke, Rev. in France. 

2f. Participation^ sympathy. 

If the partie die In the euening, they weepe all night 
with a high voice, calling their neighbors and kinred to 
society of their grief e. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 817. 

The meanest of the people, and such as have least so- 
ciety with the acts and crimes of kings. 

Jer. Taylor. (Imp. Did.) 

3. Those persons collectively vrlio are united 
l>y the common bond of neighborhood and in- 
tercourse, and who recognize one another as 
associates, friends, and acquaintances. — 4. An 
entire civilized community, or a body of some 
or all such communities collectively, with its or 
their body of common interests and aims: with 
especial reference to the state of civilization, 
thought, usage, etc., at any period or in any 
land or region. 

Although society and government are thus intimately 
connected with and dependent on each other, of the two 
society Is the greater. J. C. Calhoun, Works, I. 5. 

Among philosophical politicians there has been spread- 
ing the perception that the progress of society Is an evolu- 
tion. H. Spencer , Frin. of Biol., § 117. 

Specifically — 5. Tho more cultivated part of 
any community in its social and intellectual 
relations, interests, and influences; in a nar- 
row sense, those, collectively, who are recog- 
nized as taking tho lead in fashionable life; 
those persons of wealth and position who pro- 
fess to act in accordance with a more or less 
artificial and exclusive code of etiquette; fash- 
ionable people in general : as, he is not received 
into society. In this sense frequently used ad- 
jectivelv : ns, society peoplo ; society gossip ; a 
society Journal. 

Society became interested, and opened its ranks to wel- 
come one who had just received the brevet of “Man of 
Letters.” Hayward, Letters, I. il. (Eneye. Did.) 

These envied ladles have no more chance of establish- 
ing themselves In society than the benighted squire's wife 
in Somersetshire, who reads of their doings in the Morn- 
ing Post. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxxvii. 

As to society In 1637, contemporary commentatore differ. 
For, according to some, society was always gambling, run- 
ning away with each other’s wives, causing and commit- 
ting scandals, or whispering them ; the men were spend- 
thrifts and profligates, the women extravagant nnd heart- 
less. IT. Bcsanl, Fifty Years Ago, p. 110. 

6. An organized association of persons united 
for the promotion of some common putposo or 
object, whether religious, benevolent, literary, 
scientific, political, convivial, or other; an as- 
sociation for pleasure, profit, or usefulness; a 
social union ; a partnership ; a club : as, the 
Society of Friends ; tho Society of tho Cincin- 
nati; a sewing society; a friendly society. 

In this sense the Church is always a visible society of 
men ; not nil assembly, but a toddy. 

Hooker, Eccles. 1'olity, III, 1, 

It Is now near t wo hundred years since the Sodety of 
Quakers denied the authority of the rite altogether, and 
gave good reasons for disusing It. 

Emerson, The lord's Supper. 

Specifically — 7. In cedes, law, in some of tho 
United States, the corporation or secular body 
organized pursuant to law with power to suo 
and ho sued, and to hold and administer all tho 
temporalities of a religious society or church, 
as distinguished from the body of communi- 
cants ormembers united bya confession of faith. 
When so used In this specific sense, members of the so- 
ciety are those who are entitled under tho law to vote for 
trustees— usually adults who have^ecn stated attendants 
for one year and have contributed to tho support of the 
organization according to its usages, while members of 
the church are those who have entered into a religious 
covenant with one another. To a considerable extent 
both bodies arc the same persons acting in different capa- 
cities. Under the law in some Jurisdictions, and in some 
denominations in all Jurisdictions, there is no bucIi dis- 
tinction.— Amalgamated societies. See amalgamate. 
— Bible, building, cooperative, etc., society. See the 
qualifying words. — Dorcas Society, an association of 
women organized for the supply of clothes to the poor : 
named from the Dorcas mentioned In Acts ix. 30. Fre- 
quently the members of the society meet at Etated times 
and work in common. Partial payment is generally re- 
quired from all except the very poorest recipients.— Emi- 
grant aid societies. Bee emigrant.— Fruit-bringing 
Society. Same as Order of the ralm (which see, under 
palm2). — Guaranty society. See guaranty.— Har- 
mony Society. See Harmonist, 4.— Red-Cross Socie- 
ty, Ribbon Society, etc. See the adjectives.— Society 
bands, In printing, workmen who belong to a trade 
society, and work under Its rules. [Eng.] —Society 
houses, iii printing, offices that conform to the rules of a 
trade society. [Eng.] — Society Journal or newspaper, 
a journal which professes to chronicle the doings of fash- 
ionable society. — Society of the Perfectibllists. Same 
as Order of the Illuminati (which see, under Illuminati). 
—Society screw. See screw*.— Society verse, verse 
concerned with the lighter society topics; poetry of a 
3G1 
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light, entertaining, polished character. — The Societies. 
See Cameronian, 1. = Syn. 1. Corporation, fraternity, bro- 
therhood.— 6 and 7. Union, league, lodge. 

socii, n. Plural of socius. 

Socinian (so-sin'i-an), a . and-?i. [= Sp. Pg. 
It. Sociniano, < NL. SocinianuS; < Socinus (It. 
Sozzini) : see def.] I. a. Pertaining to Lcelius 
or Faustus Socinus or their religious creed. 

II. n. One who holds to Socinian doctrines. 
See Socinianistn. 

Socinianism (so-sin'i-an-izm), n. _ [< Socinian 
+ -ism.'] The doctrines of the Italian theologi- 
ans Lrolius Socinus (1525-62) and Faustus So- 
cinus (1539 -1604) and their followers. The term 
is in theological usage a general one, and includes a con- 
siderable variety of opinion. The Socinians believe that 
Christ was a man, miraculously conceived and divinely 
endowed, and thus entitled to honor nnd reverence, but 
not to divine worship ; that the object of liis death was 
to perfect and complete his example and to preparethe 
way for his resurrection, the necessary historical basis of 
Christianity: that baptism is a declarative rite merely, and 
the Lord's Supper merely commemorative ; that divine 
grace is general and exerted through the means of grace, 
not special and personally efficacious ; that the Holy Spirit 
is not a distinct person, but the divine energy ; that the 
authority of Scripture is subordinate to that of tlio reason ; 
that the soul is pure by nature, though contaminated by 
evil example and teaching from a very early age ; and that 
salvation consists in accepting Christ’s teaching and fol- 
lowing his example. The Socinians thus occupy theologi- 
cally a midway position between the Arians, who main- 
tain the divinity of Jesus Christ, but deny that be is co- 
equal with the Father, and the Humanitarians, who deny 
his supernatural character altogether. 

Socinianize (so-sin'i-nn-iz), v . f.; prot. and pp. 
Socinianiredy ppr. Socinianizing . [< Socinian + 
-ire.] To render Socinian in doctrine or "be- 
lief; tinge or tincture with Socinian doctrines; 
convert to Socinianism. Also spelled Socini- 
anisc. 

I cannot be ordained before I have subscribed and taken 
some oaths. Neither of which will pass veiy well, if I am 
ever so little Toplshly Inclined or Socinianis'd. 

Tom Brown, Works, I. 4. (Davies.) 

sociogeny (so-shi-oj'e-ni), n. [< L. sochis, a 
companion (sec social), + Or. -yevcia, produc- 
tion : seo -gent/.] Tho scienco of the origin or 
genesis of society. 

Eociography (so-shi-o"'rn-fi), n. [< L. socius, 
a companion, + -ypaQia, K ypuQetv, write.] The 
observing and descriptive stage of sociology. 
O. T. Mason, Smithsonian Roport. 1881, p. 501. 

sociologic (so'shi-o-loj'ik), a. [< sociolog-y + 
-ic.] Same as sociological. 

sociological (so'shi-o-loj'i-knl), a. [< sociologic 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to sociology, or so- 
ciologic principles or matters: as, sociological 
studies or observations. 

sociologically (so'shi-o-loj'i-kal-i), ailv. As 
regards sociology ; witlireforenco to sociology. 

sociologist (so-siii-ol'o-jist), n. [< sociolog-y + 
-tsf.] Ouo who treats of or devotes himself to 
tho study of sociology. J. S. Mill. 

sociology (so-slii-ol'o-ji), n. [< L. socius, a 
companion, + Gr. -?.oyia, < ?.lyctv, speak: seo 
-ologg.) The science of social phenomena; tho 
scionco which investigates tho laws regulating 
human society; tho science which treats of tho 
general structure of society, the laws of its 
development, tho process of civilization, and 
all that relates to society. 

The philosophical Btudent of eodoloyy assumes as data 
tho General and undisputed facts of human nature, nnd 
with the aid of nil sucti concrete factB ns lie can get from 
history ho constructs his theory of the general course of 
social evolution — of the changes which societies havo 
undergone, or will undergo, under given conditions. 

J . Fiske, Evolutionist, p. 303. 

socionomy (so-shi-on'o-mi), n. [< L. socius, 
a companion, + Gr. vigor, law: see nomcH.] 

' Tho deductivo and predictive stngo of soci- 
ology. O. T. Mason, Smithsonian Report, 1881, 
p. 501. 

socius (so'slii-us), 7t.; pi. socii (-1). [NL., < L. 
socius, a companion, associato : nee social.) An 
associate ; a member or follow, as of a sodal- 
ity, an academy, or an institution of learning. 
[Archaic.] 

socius criminis (so'slii-us krim'i-nis). [L.: 
socius, a sharer, a partner (seo social) ; criminis, 
gen. of crimen, fault, offonso: seo crime.'] In 
law, an accomplice or associato in tho commis- 
sion of a crirao. 

sock 1 (sok). a. [< NEE. sockc, sokkc, sol;, < AS. 
socc = OFries. sol;l;a = MI). socl;c, D. sol; = 
OHG. soc, socii, MHG. soc, G. sockc = MLG. 
soclcc = Iccl. sokkr = Sw. social = Dan. sol;l;c, 
a sock, = F. soegue, a clog, = Pr. soc = Sp. zucco, 
zoco = Pg. socco, a clog, = If. socco, half-boot, 
< L. soccus, a light shoo or slipper, buskin, 
soek. Hence socket.] 1. A light sboo worn by 
tho ancient actors of comedy; honce, comedy, 


socket 

in distinction from tragedy, which is symbol- 
ized by the buskin. 

Where be the sweete delights of learnings treasure. 

That wont with Comick sock to beautetle 

Thepainted Theaters? ..... , 

Spenser, Tears of the Muses, 1. 176. 

Then to tho well-trod stage anon, 

If Jo n son's learned sock be on, 

Dr sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

Milton, L’ Allegro, 1. 132. 

2. A knitted or woven covei'ing for tho foot, 
shorter than a stocking; a stocking reaching 
"but a short distance above the ankle. 

Hii weren soekes in here shon, and felted botes above. 

Political Songs (ed. Wright), p. 330. 

3f. A sandal, wooden patten, or clog for the 
feet, 'worn by tbe friars called Recollets. E. 
Phillips, 1706. 

sock 2 (sok), 7i. [Early mod. E. also sochc, suclcc 
— MD. sock, < OF. soc, F. dial, so, soic, sou (ML. 
soccus), a plowshare, < Bret, soudli, soc’li = 
Gael, soc = W. swell = Corn, socii, a plowshare, 
a snout.] A plowshare; a movable sharo 
slipped over tbe sole of a plow, 
socket (sok), v. t. [Origin obscure.] To sow 
up. 

Needels whenvitli dead bodies are sownc or sockl into 
their sheets, a. Scot, Discoverie of Witchcraft (N. nnd Q., 
[0th ser., XI. 208). 

The same needles thrust into their pillows 
That sewB and socks up dead men in their sheets. 

Middleton, The Witch, i. 2. 
SOck 4 t, 7i. Same as soke 1. 
sock 5 (sok), v. t. [Perhaps abbr. from sockdol- 
ogcr.] 1. To throw; especially, to hurl or 
send with swiftness nnd violence: as, to sock 
a ball. Wright. [Prov. or colloq.] — 2. To hit 
hard; pitch into: as, to sock one in the eye. 
[Slang.] — 3. With an impersonal it, to strike 
a hard blow; give a drubbing: as, sock it to 
liim! [Slang.] 

sock 0 (sok), 7i. A dialectal form of sog. 
sockdologer (sok-dol'o-j6r), n. [Also sockdola- 
ger, socdolagcr, sogdologcr; a perversion of dox- 
ology, taken in tlio sense of ‘the finishing act,’ 
in .-illusion to the customary singing of the 
doxology at tho close of service.] 1. A conclu- 
sive argument; tho winding up of a debate; a 
settler. — 2. A knock-down or decisive blow. — 

3. Something very big ; a whopper. 

Fit for nn Abbot of Tholeme, . . . 

Tlio Popo himself to see in dream 

Before Ills lenten vision gleam, 
lie lies there, tlio sogdologcr! 

Lowell, To Mr. John Bartlett, who hod sent me a seven- 

[pound trout. 

4. A patent fish-hook having two hooked points 
which close upon each other as soon as tho fish 
bites, tints securing the fish with certainty. 

[U. S. slang in all uses.] 
socket (sok'et), n. [< ME. soket, sokctc, < OF. 
soket, dim. of "soc, m., sochc, souclic, F. souchc, 
f., = It. zocco, m., a stump or stock of a tree; 
same as F. soeque = Sp. zoco = Pg. soco, socco, 
a sock, wooden shoe, clog, < L. soccus, a sock, 
shoo: seo socl 1 . Cf. socle.] 1 . An opening or 
cavity into which anything is fitted ; any hollow 
thing or plaeo which receives and holds some- 
thing else. 

Another pyecc wlierin the sokette or morteys was mande 
that the body of tlio crosse stood in. 

Holy Pood (E. E. T. S.), p. 155. 

My eyes burn out, and sink into their sockets. 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, iv. 1. 

The head [of tho statue] seems to have been of another 
piece, tliero being a socket for it to go in, and probably it 
was of a more costly material. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 74. 

Specifically — 2. A small hollow tube or de- 
pression in a candlestick to hold a candle. 
Also callod node. 

Item, j. can d list Ik, wi thou te eokettes, weiyng xvlij. unces. 

, Paston Letters, I. 473. 

There was a lamp of brasse, with eight socketts from the 
middle Btem, like those we use in churches. 

Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 19, 1041. 

3. In anat., specifically, tho hollow of one part 
which receives another; the con- 
cavity or excavation of an ar- 
ticulation: ns, an eye-sockct; 
the socket of tho hip. — 4. In 
mining, the end of a shot-hole, 
when this remains visible after, 
tho shot has been fired. — 5. In 
well-boring, a tool with various 
forms of gripping mechanism, 
for seizing and lifting tools 
dropped in tho tube. — 6. In 
tbe just, a defense of steel at- 
tached to tho saddle, and sei-v- 
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Socket, French form, end of nth century. (From ViolleMe-Duc'S 
*' Diet, du Mobilier fran^ais.") 

mg to protect the legs and thighs. Comparo 

bur 1 , 3 (c). Also soequette Ball and socket. 

See balll. 

socket (sok'ot), v. t. [< socket, ?i.] To provide 
with or place in a socket, 
socket-bayonet (sok'ot-ha , 'o-nct), n. A bayo- 
net of modem typo, in which a short cylinder 
tits outside the barrel of the gun. 
socket-bolt (sok'ct-bolt), n. In much., a bolt 
that passes through a thimble placed botween 
the parts connected by the bolt, 
socket-caster (sok'ot-kiis'U-r), n. A caster at- 
tached to a socket which is fitted over the end 
of a leg of a pieco of fnrnituro. 
socket-celt (sok'et-selt), a. A colt witli a socket 
into which tlio handle or haft is fitted, ns dis- 
tinguished from celts of those forms in which 
tho handle is secured to the outsido of tho 
head. 

socket-chisel (sok'ot-cliiz/ol), 11 . A ehisol hav- 
ing a hollow tang in which the handle is in- 
serted. Tho form is used for heavy chisels 
employed especially in mortising, 
socket-drill (sok'et-dril), a. A drill for coun- 
tersinking or enlarging a previously drilled 
liolo. It lms a central projection which fits the drilled 
hole, and laterally projecting cutting edges which enlarge 
or countersink the lioic. 

socketed (sok'et-ed), j>. a. 1. Provided with 
or placed in a socket. 

Two whyte marlde colums or plllera, koccatcd In two 
footc stepps of black marble well polished. 

A rclacotogia, X. 101 . 

Referring to drainage, we read of eocketcd pipes which 
nro unccincntcd at the Joints. Lancet, 1Ss9.I1. 919. 

2. In aunt., received in a socket; articulated 
by reception in a socket, 
socket-joint (sok'ot -joint), it. A ball-and- 
socket joint; an onarthrodial articulation, or 
ennrthrosis, as those of tho 
shoulder and hip. 
socket-pipe (sok'et-pip), a. 

A joint of pipe with a socket 
at ono end, usually intend- 
ed to receivo tho small end 
of another similar joint 
socket-washer (sok ' et 
wosli ' or), n. A washer 
with a countorsunk face to so^ct-rir*. 
receive tho head of a bolt, f.itnctiicf mevtt pi ( wi 
etc.; a cup-washer. h.IJ. ing piece ; </. elbow. 
Knight. 

socket- wrench (sok'ct-rench), n. A wrench 
for turning nuts, having a socket fitted to n 
special size and shape of nut to ho turned. Sec 
cut under wrench. 

sockhead (sok'hed), ti. A stupid fellow. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

sockless (fiok'lcs), a. [< sock 1 , it., + -less.] 
Lacking socks; lienee, without protection or 
covering: said of tho feet. 

You fihatl behold one pair [of legs], the feet of which 
were in times paBt tocklcex. 

Lean, ami FI., Woman-IIatcr, I. 3. 

SOCkman, ». Seo socman. 
socky (sok'i), a. Seo soaktj. 
socle (so'kl), n. [Also code; = G. Sw. socket — 
Dan. sokkcl, < F. socle, a plinth, pedestal, < It. 
zoccolo, formerly soccolo, n plinth, a woodon 
shoe, formerly also a stilt, < L. soccultts, dim. 
of soccus, a light shoe, sock: sec sock 1 . Cf. sock- 
et. ] 1. In arch., a low, plain mombor, serving 

as a foundation for a wall or pedestal, or to sup- 
port vases or other ornaments. It differs from a 
pedestal in being without base or cornice, and Is higher 
than a plinth. A continued socle Is one extending around 
a building or part of a building. 

2. One of tho ridges or elevations which sup- 
port the tentacles and sonse-hodies of some 
worms. 
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socman (sok'man), n. [Also sockman, sotccman; 
repr. AS. * socman (ME. sochcman, ML. sokman- 
nus, socomannus, socamannus, socmanmts, socke- 
mannus), a feudal tenant or vassal, < soc, the 
exercise of judicial power, + man: see soke 1 
and soken.] Ono who holds lands or tenements 
by socage. 

A scignoric of pillage, which had a baron of old ever 
ventured to arrogate, burgess and citizen, socman and 
bocman, villein and churl, would have burned him alive 
in bis castle. Bltliccr, My Novel, xii. 10. 

socmanry (sok'man-ri), pi. socmanrics (-riz). 
[OIL. socmanarin, < sot:m(tnnus,sokmann us, etc., 
< AS. socman : see socman.] Tenure by socago. 

These tenants . . . could not be compelled (like pure 
villeins) to relinquish these tenements at the lord’s will, 
or to bold them against their own : "et idco,” says Brnc- 
ton, “dicunturliberl." Britton also, from Buell tlieir free- 
dom, calls them absolutely sokemnns, and tlieir tenure 
sokcmanrics. Illackslone, Com., II. vi. 

Socotran (sok'o-tran), a. and it. [< Socotra 
(seo def.) + -««.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
Socotra, an island in tho Indian Ocean, off tbo 
east coast of Africa. 

II. a. A nativo or an inhabitant of Socotra. 

Also Socotrine. 

Socotrine (sok'6-trin), a. and n. [< Socotra 
(seo Socotran ) -f -iitc 1 .] Samo ns Socotran. — 
Socotrine aloes. See aloes, l. 

SOCOUTt, u. A Middle English form of succor. 

soequette, n. Same ns socket, 6. 

Socratic (so-krat'ik), a. and n. [= F. Socratiquc 
= Sp. Socriitico = Pg. It. Socratico, < L. Socra- 
titms, < Gr. XuspartKir, of or pertaining to Soc- 
rates, < XuspuTriC, Socrates.] I. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to tbo methods, style, doctrine, character, 
person, or followers of tho illustrious Athe- 
nian philosopher Socrates (about 470-399 B. c.). 
Ills father, Sophronlseue, was n sculptor, and he was 
brought up to the same profession. Ills mother, rhre- 
narete.wnsn midwife. Socrateswnsunjustly accused before 
the council of the prytancs of being a corrupter of youth 
and of not believing in the godsof the city, was condemned, 
and died by drinking hemlock. His philosophy is known 
tons by the account of Xenophon, written to show the prac- 
tical upshot of his teachings and the Injustice of his sen- 
tence, and by the Dialogues of Hato, in most of which Soc- 
rates is introduced only to gh e an artistic setting to Pinto's 
own discussions. Somo things enn also he Inferred from 
fragments of vllscliines, and from the doctrines of other 
companions of Socrates. lie wrote nothing, but went about 
Athens frequenting some of the best houses, and followed 
by a train of wealthy young men, frequently cross-question- 
ing those teachers whose Intlucncc lie distrusted. He 
himself did not profess to be capable of teaching anything, 
except consciousness of ignorance; ami he bargained for 
no pay, though he no doubt took moderate present*. He 
called his method of discussion (the Socratic method) ob- 
stetrics (see mairutic\ because It was an art of Inducing 
ids interlocutors to develop their own ideas under a cate- 
chetical system. Ho nut the pretentious to shame by the 
practice of Socratic irony, which consisted in sincerely 
acknowledging Ills own defective knowledge nnd profess- 
ing Ids earnest desire to learn, while courteously admit- 
ting the pretensions of the person interrogated, and in 
pondrilng in this attitude until examination mndo it ap- 
pear bitter parcasm. He was opj>osed to the rhetorical 
teaching of the sophists, nnd had neither interest nor 
confidence in the physical speculations of his time. Hie 
center of ids philosophy, as of all those which sprang dl- 
rectlyorindirectlyfrom ills — Hint is topay, of nil European 
philosophy down to thcrlscof modern science— was moral- 
ity. IIo held that virtue was a species of knowledge ; 
really to know the right nnd not to do it was impossible, 
bence wrong-doers ought not to bo punished; virtue 
wns knowledge of the truly useful. He was far, however, 
from regarding pleasure ns the ultimate good, declaring 
that If mi) thing wns good In Itself, he neither knew it nor 
wished to know it. The great problems beheld to consist 
In forming general conceptions of the nature of truth, 
happiness, virtue nnd tho virtues, friendships, the soul, 
a ruler, a suit of armor— In short, of nil objects of interest. 
These conceptions were embodied in definitions, nnd these 
definitions wero framed by menus of analytic reflection 
upon special instances concerning which all the world 
were agreed. He would not allow that anything wns 
known for certain concerning which competent minds ' 
opined differently. This process of generalization, the 
Socratic induction, together with the doctrine of the ne- 
cessity of definitions, were Ills two contributions to logic. 
The disciples of Socrates were Plato, Euclidcs, Phrcdo, 
Antisthenes, Aristippus, Xenophon, ^Eschincs, Sinionins, 
Cebcs, nnd about twenty more. Properly speaking, thero 
wnB no Socratic school; but the Academy nnd tho Mega- 
rinn, Elcnn, rrctrinn, Cynic, nnd Cyrcnnlc Bchnols are 
called Socratic. ns having been founded by Immediate dis- 
ciples of Socrates.— Socratic school. Seo schooll. 

II. n. A disciple of Socrates: as, iEschines 
tlio Socratic. 

Socratical (so-krat'i-knl), a. [< Socratic + -a?.] 
Socratic in somo sense, or to some extent. 
[Rare/] 

Socratically (so-krat'i-kal-i), adv. In tlie So- 
cratic manner; by tlio Socratic method. 

Socraticism (so-krnt'i-sizm), n. [< Socratic 4- 
-ism.] A Socratic peculiarity, nbsurdity, or 
tho like. Knct/c. Brit VIII. 579. 

Socratism (sok'ra-tizm), n. [< Socrates 4- -ism.'] 
The doctrines or philosophy of Socrates. Imp. 
Did. 
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Socratist (sok'ra-tist), n. [< Socrates 4- -faf.] 
A disciple of Socrates ; one who uses the So- 
cratic method; a Socratic. 

Socratize (sok'ra-tiz), v. i. ; pret. and pp. Soc- 
ratized, ppr. Socratizing. [< Socrates 4- -izc.] 
To use the Socratic method. [Rare.] 

"What is to prevent me from Sokratizing ? ” was the 
question by which he [Ramus] established his individual 
right to doubt and inquiry. 

J. Owen, Evenings with Skeptics, I. 255. 

sod 1 (sod), n. [< ME. sod, soddc = OFries. sdtha, 
sdda = MD. socle, soodc, soede, soctcwc, sotjc, D. 
zoclc, zoo; = MLG. socle, LG. sodc = G. sodc, 
sod, turf: so called as being sodden or satu- 
rated with water; a deriv. or particular use of 
OFries. sath, sad = MD. sodc, later sood, zoo 
= MLG. sod, LG. sood = MHG. sot, sod, "boil- 
ing, seething, also a well, = AS. sedth, a well, 
pit, < scdtlian (pret. sedth, pp. soden), etc., boil, 
seethe: see seethe, sodden 1 , etc.] 1. The upper 
stratum of grass-land, containing the roots of 
grass and the other herbs that may be growing 
in it ; the sward or turf. 

Tender blue-bells, at whose birth 
The sod scarce heaved. Shelley, The Question. 

To rest beneath the clover sod. 

Tennyson , In Memoriam, x. 

2. A piece of this grassy stratum pared or 

•pulled off; a turf; a divot or fail. 

She therefore, to encourage hir people against the eni- 
mies, mounted vp into an high place raised vp of turfes 
and sods made for the nonce. 

llolinshcd , Hist. Eng., iv. 10. 

Sod ldln, a lime-kiln made by excavating the earth in 
the form of a cone, filling with alternate layers of fuel and 
broken limestone, and covering the top with sods to pre- 
vent loss of heat. Sometimes the sides are lined with 
sods.— The Old sod, one's native country : especially used 
by Irish emigrants : as, he’s a clever lad from the old sod. 
[Colloq.] 

sod 1 (sod), v. t.) pret. and pp. sodded , ppr. sod- 
ding. [< sod 1 , «.] To cover with sod; turf. 

The slope wns sodded nnd terraced with rows of seats, 
and the spectators looked down upon the circular basin 
nt the bottom. Harper’s May., LXXIX. 558. 

Sod“t. An obsolete preterit and past participle 
of seethe. 

soda (so'dji), v. [= F. Sp. Pg. D. G. Sw. Dan. 
soda (NL*.* soda), < It. soda, soda, Olt. soda 
(= OF. souldc ), saltwort, glasswort, fem. of 
sodo , contr. of solido, solid, hard: seo solid.] 1 . 
Scsquicnrbonato or normal carbonate of sodium 
(NaoCOg) ; soda-asli : tho latter being the com- 
mon na\ne of tho commercial article, ono of 
tho most, if not the most, important of all tho 
products of chemical manufacture. Various hy- 
drated carbonntes of sodium occur in nature— the deca- 
hydratc or natron ; the monohydratc, known ns thermona - 
trite; and tronn, a compound of the sesquicarbonate and 
the hicarhonate with three equivalents of water. These 
nntuml carbonates occur in solution in the wnter of vari- 
ous nlknllne Inkes, or ns deposits at the bottoms of bucIi as 
hnve become dried up, hut usually mixed with more or less 
common salt, sodium sulphate, and other saline combina- 
tions. It wns from these deposits, and from the incinera- 
tion of various plants growing by the sca-Bhore (Salsola, 
Salieomia, Chenopodium, Statice, Heaumtma, Xitraria, 
Tctrayonia, Mescmbryanthcmum), that soda was formerly 
obtnlnod. These sources linvo become of little impor- 
tance since artificial soda began to be made from common 
salt, n process invented by Leblanc, and put in operation 
near Tnris townnl the end of tho eighteenth century. By 
this process common salt Is decomposed by sulphuric 
acid, nnd tho resulting sodium sulphate is mixed witli 
limestone and coal, nnd heated in a reverberatory furnace, 
the product (technically known as black ash) consisting 
essentially of soluble sodium carbonate and insoluble cal- 
cium sulphid, which are easily separated from each other 
liyllxivintlon. By tho Leblnnc process the soda used in 
the arts wns nlmost exclusively produced until about 
thirty years ago, when the so-called ammonia or Solvny 

f irocess began to become of Importance. This process 
md been patented in England as early ns 18SS, nnd tried 
there nnd near Paris, but without success. The difficul- 
ties were first overcome by E. Solvny, who in 1SG1 es- 
tablished a manufactory of soda by this process (since 
known by his nnmc)nenr Brussels. By the ammonia or 
Solvny process a concentrated solution of common salt is 
saturated with ammonia, nnd then decomposed by car- 
bonic ncld. By this means sodium chlorid is converted 
into sodium carbonate, and the ammonia is afterward re- 
covered by the aid of Iitnc or magnesia. This process has 
within the past fewyears become of great importance, and 
at the present time nbout half the soda consumed in the 
world is made by it. 'Whether it will eventually entirely 
supplant tho Leblanc process ennnot yet be stated. The 
chief advantage which it presents is that the amount of 
coal consumed by it is much smnller than that required by 
the older process, so that countries where fuel is not very 
cheap nnd abundant can now make tlieir own soda, being 
no longer dependent on Englnnd, ns they were in large 
degree before the Solvny process became successful. For 
the properties of pure soda, see sodium carbonate, under 
sodium. Also called mineral alkali. 

2. Soda-water. [Colloq.] — Ball soda, crude soda. 
—Caustic soda. See caustic.— Nitrate of soda. See 
nitrate. — Salt of BOda, sodium carbonate.— Soda cock- 
tail. See cocktail. — Soda niter. Same ns nitratin. — 
Soda powder. Seejsoirdcr. 
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soda-alum (sd'da-aFum), n. A crystalline min- 
eral, a hydrateddouble sulphate of aluminium 
and sodium, found on the island of Melos, at 
Solfatara iu Italy, and near Mendoza on the east 
of the Andes. Also called mendozite. 
soda-ash (so'dji-ash), n. The trade-name of so- 
dium carbonate. See soda, 
soda-ball (so'dii-bal), n. An intermediate pro- 
duct in the manufacture of sodium carbonate, 
formed by fusing together sodium sulphate, 
coal-dust, and limestone. Also called black 
ash. See also soda. 

soda-biscuit (so'da-bis^kit), n. A biscuit raised 
with soda. See biscuit , 2. [U. S.] 
soda-cracker (so'dri-kralc^fir), n. A kind of 
cracker or biscuit, consisting of flour and wa- 
ter, with a little salt, bicarbonate of soda, and 
cream of tartar, made into a stiff dough, rolled 
thin, and cut into squares. [U. S.] 

The eccentric old telegraph editor . . . kept a colony 
of white mice in a squirrel-cage, feeding them upon soda- 
crackers and milk. The Century , XXXVIII. 875. 

soda-feldspar (so'dji-f el d' 5 ' spar), it. S ee feldspar. 
soda-fountain (s6'da-foun"tiin), n. 1. A metal 
or marble structure' containing water charged 
with carbonic-acid gas (or containing materials 
for its production), with faucets through which 
the water can bo drawn off. Soda-fountains 
commoulj' contain tanks for flavoring-syrups 
and a reservoir for ice. — 2. A strong metal ves- 
sel lined with glass or other non-corrosiblo ma- 
terial, used to store and transport water charged 
with carbonic-acid gas under pressure, 
soda-furnace (so'dii-ffcr^nfts), n. A furnace for 
converting into the carbonate, by fusing with 
chalk and slaked lime or small coal, the sulphate 
of soda obtained by treating common salt with 
sulphuric acid. In a u<mal form the cylinder which re- 
ceives the charge is heated red-hot before being filled, and is 
caused to rotate by appropriate mechanism. E. II. Knight. 

sodaic (so-da'ik), a. [< soda + -ic.] Of, relat- 
ing to, or containing soda : as, sodaic powders, 
sodainet, a. An obsolete form of sudden. 
soda-lime (so'dii-llm), ». In chcm., a mixture 
of caustic soda and quicklime, used chiefly for 
nitrogen determinations in organic analysis, 
sodalite (so'dji-llt), u. [< soda + -life.'] A min- 
eral so called from the large portion of soda 
which enters into its composition, it is commonly 
found in volcanic rocks, occurring In isometric crystals 
and also massive, and is tisunlly of a blue color, also gray- 
ish, greenish, yellowish, and white. It is a silicate of alu- 
minium and sodium with sodium chlorid. 

sodality (so-dal'i-ti), n. [= r. sodalite, < 
L. sodalita(t-)s, companionship, friendship, a 
brotherhood or society, < sodalis, a mate, a fel- 
low, n boon companion.] A fraternity; con- 
fraternity: especially in use by Roman Catho- 
lics for a religious fraternity or society. 

He was a learned gentleman, and one of the club at tho 
Mermayd, In Fryday street, with Sr Walter Raleigh, Arc., of 
that sodalitie, heroes and wltts of that time. 

Aubrey, Lives (Thomas nariot), note. 
Soda-lye (so'dji-li), n. A solution of sodium 
hydrate in water. 

soda-mesotype (so'diUmes*o-tip), n. Samo as 
natrolitc . 

soda-mint (so'dii-mint), 7i. A mixture contain- 
ing sodium bicarbonate and spearmint, 
soda-paper (so'dii-pa'p&r), V. A paper satu- 
rated with sodium carbonate: used as a test- 
paper, and also for inclosing powders wliich 
are to be ignited under tho blowpipe, so that 
they may not be blown away. 

SOda-plaht (fio'dii-nlant), n. A saltwort, Sal- 
sola Soda , one of the plants from whose ashes 
barilla was formerly obtained, 
soda-salt (so'dji-sAlt), n. In chcm. t a salt hav- 
ing soda for its’ base. 

soda-waste (so'dii-wast), n. In the soda in- 
dustry, that part of soda-ball or black ash which 
is insoluble in water. It contains sulphids and 
hydrates of calcium, coal, and other matters, 
soda-water (sp'dji-wu't&r), n. 1. A drink gen- 
erally consisting of ordinary water into which 
carbonic acid has been forced under pressure. 
On exposure to the ordinary atmospheric pressure, the 
excess of carixmic acid escapes, thus causing eirervcsccncc. 
It rarely contains soda in any form ; but the name origi- 
nally applied when sodium carbonate was contained in it 
has been retained. It is generally sweetened and llavorcd 
with syrups. 

2. A solution used to cool drills, punches, etc., 
used in metal-working. 

Bod-burning (sod'bfcr^mng), n. In agri the 
burning of the turf of old pasture-lands fortlie 
sake of the ashes as manure. 

Bod-cutter (sod'kut/6r), ii, A tool or machine 
for cutting or trimming sods; a paring-plow; 
a sodding-spade. 
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sodden 1 (sod'n), p. a. [< ME. sodden, soden, < 
AS. soclen: see seethe.'] 1. Boiled; seethed. 

And also brede, soddyn egges, and somtyme other vyt- 
aylles. Sir It. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 17. 

Which diuined by the blade-bones of sheepe, soddc and 
then burnt to powder. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 414. 

2. Soaked and softened, as in water; soaked 
through and through; soggy; pulpy; pulta- 
ceous ; of bread, not well baked ; doughy. 

It had ceased to rain, but the earth was sodden , and the 
pools and rivulets were full. Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, iv. 

3. Having the appearance of having been sub- 
jected to long boiling; parboiled; bloated; 
soaked or saturated, as with drink. 

Double your files ! as you were ! faces about 1 
Now, j-ou with the sodden face, keep in there! 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, v. 2. 

sodden 2 (sod'n), v, [< sodden 1 , p . «.] I. intrans. 

1. To ho seethed or soaked; settle down as if 
by seething or boiling. 

It [avarice] takes as many shapes as Proteus, and mny 
be called above all the vice of middle life, that soddens 
into the gangrene of old age, gaining strength by van- 
quishing nil virtues. Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

2. To become soft, as by rotting. [Unique.] 

They never fail who die 

In a great cause : the block may soak their gore ; 
Their heads may sodden in the sun. 

Byron, Marino Faliero, ii. 2. 
n. irons. To soak; fill tbe tissues of with 
water, as in the process of soothing; saturato. 
Clothes . . . soddened with wet. 

Dickens, Little Dorrit, i. 11. 

sodden 3 t (sod'n), a. [< sod 1 + -c« 2 .]- Of sods; 
soddy. Court and Times of Charles I., II. 285. 
[Rare.] 

soddenness (sod'n-nes), n. Sodden, soaked, or 
soggy character or quality. 

The so ddenness of improperly boiled or fried foods will 
be avoided. Science, XV. 230. 

sodding-mallet (sod'ing-mnUet), n, A beating- 
tool with a broad, flat face, for smoothing and 
compacting newly laid sods, 
sodding-spade (sod'ing-spad), n, A spadGwith 
a flat, sharp blade, used for cutting sods ; a sod- 
ctittor. 

soddy (sod'i), a. [< sod 1 4- -y 1 .] Consisting 
of sod ; covered with sod ; turf}'. 
soden 1 !, sodef. Middle Engl ish forms of sodden, 
past partieiplo of seethe. 
soden 2 t, sodeint, a. Obsolete forms of sudden. 
sodenef, n, A Middle English form of subdean. 
sodert, n. and v. A former spelling of solder. 
Isa. xli. 7. 

sodeynt, sodeynlichet. Obsolete forms of sud- 
den, suddenly. 

sodger 1 (s6'j6r), n. A dialectal form of soldier. 
sodger 2 (soj'6r),w. The whelk. Halliiccll. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

sodic (so'dik), a. [< sod(ium) + -ic.] Consist- 
ing of or containing sodium, 
sodic-chalybeate (so'dik-kfi-lib'c-fit), a. Con- 
taining both iron and sodium: used of mineral 
waters. 

sodium (so'di-um),7i. [= F. G. sodium = Sp. Pg. 
It. sodio, < NL. sodium, < soda + -ium.] Chem- 
ical symbol, Na (natrium); atomic weight, 23.05. 
Tho metallic base of the alkali soda. See soda 
and metal. It wna first isolated by Davy, In 1807, by 
electrolysis, nnd is at present obtained on a large scale by ig- 
niting sodium carbonate with charcoal. Sodium is a silver- 
white metal with a high luBtcr, but It oxidizes rapidly on 
exposure to moist air. Heated In the nlr, It burns rapid- 
ly with a bright-yellow Annie, very characteristic of the 
metal ; thrown Into cold water, it oxidizes, but does not 
become hot enough to set the evolved hydrogen on fire, 
as potassium does; with hot water, Ignition of the hydro- 
gen takes place. Its specific gravity nt 50’ is 0.9735; nt 
the ordinary temperature it ha3 the consistency of wax ; 
at 204* it melts, nnd forms a liquid resembling mercury 
in appearance. Next to silver, copper, and gold, It Is, of 
the metals, the best conductor of heat nnd electricity; 
next to crcsium, rubidium, nnd potnBsium, it is tho most 
electropositive of the metals. It Is extensively used in 
the laboratory as a powerful reducing agent ; it Is closely 
analogous to potassium in its chemical relations. Two of 
its compounds are very widely dlflused in nature, and of 
the highest importance from various points of view; theso 
arc common salt nnd sodium carbonate, or soda. — Sodium 
bicarbonate, a compound having tho formula NaIIC0 3 . 
It is a white crystalline powder, with a weaker alkaline 
taste than the other carbonate described below', and less 
soluble in water. Also called soda saleratus. — Sodium 
borate. See borax.— Sodium carbonate, a compound 
having tho formula NaoC0 3 , cither anhydrous or contain- 
ing water of crystallization. (Tho method of manufacture 
is described undersoda.) Anhydrous sodium carbonate, or 
chemically pure soda, is a white powder having an alkaline 
taste and reaction, readily soluble in wnter with evolution 
of heat. It fuses nt a dull-red licat to a clear liquid. It 
is used in enormous quantities in the arts for a great vari- 
ety of purposes. When crystallized from aqueous solu- 
tion It forms transparent crystals, called washing-crystals, 
which contain ten equivalents of water. These eftloresce on 
exposure to air.— Sodium chlorid, common salt, NaCl. 
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See *alfi, 1.— Sodium line, the bright-yellow line (strict- 
ly a double line) which incandescent sodium vapor gives 
when viewed by the spectroscope : it corresponds to the 
dark absorption-line D (Di and D 2 ) of the solar spectrum. 
— Sodium nitrate. See nitrate of soda, under nitrate. 
sod-oil (sod'oil), 11 . Oil pressed from sheep- 
skins by tanners, and used in manufacturing 
the lowest grades of brown soap. 

Sodom-apple (sod'qm-ap*l), n. 1. Same as ap- 
ple of Sodom (which see, under apple). Specifi- 
cally — 2. The nightshade, Solanum Sodonue- 
um; also, sometimes, in the United States, the 
horse-nettle, S. Carolincnsc , or some similar 
species. 

sodomist (sod'om-ist), n. [< Sodom (see Sodom- 
ite) + -ifffcj A sodomite. 

Sodomite (sod'om-lt), n. [< ME. sodamyte, < 
OF. (and F.) sodomite = Sp. Pg. sodomita = It. 
sodomito = G. sodomit, < LL. Sodomita, < Gr. 
Zodofiiryg, an inhabitant of Sodom, < 2 66oya, LL. 
Sodoma, < Heb. Sedom , Sodom.] 1. An inhabi- 
tant of Sodom, an ancient city which, according 
to tbe account in Genesis, was destroyed by fire 
from heaven on account of the wickedness of 
its inhabitants. — 2. [7. c.] One who is guilty of 
sodomy. Deut. xxiii. 17. 
sodomitical (sod-o-mit'i-kal), a. [< *sodomitic 
(< LL. Sodomiticus, pertaining to the inhabitants 
of Sodom, < Sodomita , an inhabitant of Sodom: 
see Sodomite) + -«7.] Relating to or of the na- 
ture of sodomy ; given to or guilty of sodomy ; 
grossly wicked. 

So ore the hearts of our popish protestants, I fear me, 
hardened from fearing God, in that they look, yea, go 
hack again to their sodomitical minion. 

J. Bradford , AVorks (Barker Soc., 1853), II. 330. 

sodomitically (sod-6-mit'i-kal-i), adv. In a 
sodomitical manner;* with sodomy, 
sodomitryf, n. [< sodomite + -ry.] Sodomitic 
practices; sodomy; gross wickedness. 

Their sodomilry, whereof they cast each other in the 
teeth daily in every abbey, for the least displeasure that 
one doth to another. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 151. 
sodomy (sod'om-i), ti. [= D. G. sodomie, < F. 
sodomie = Sp. sodomia = Pg. It. sodomia, sod- 
omy, so called because it was imputed to the 
inhabitants of Sodom, < LL. Sodoma, < Gr. 
ZMo/ia, Sodom: see Sodomite.] Unnatural sex- 
uni relations, ns between persons of tbe same 
sex, or with boasts. 

They are addicted to sodomie or buggerlc. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 41C. 
sod-plow (sod'plou), ?f. A plow designed to 
cut. and turn sods. It is made with n long share 
and mold-board. 

sod-worm (sod'wtan), if. Tho larva of certain 
pyrnlid moths, ns Crambus cxsiccatus, which de- 
stroys tlio roots of grass and corn. Also called 
turf-worm nnd turf xccb-worm. [U. S.] 
soe (so), 11 . [Also so, sou; Sc. sac, savy, sc; < 
J1E. so, soo, saa, a tub, bucket, < AS. *sd, saa, 
a vessel, = Iccl. sdr , a cask, a dairy vessel, = 
Sw. sd (sd-stdng) = Dan. saa ( saa-stang ), a soo 
or tub, a cowl.] A pail or bucket, especially 
ouo to bo carried on a yoke or stick. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

He kam to the wcllc, water up-drow, 

And fllde ihe[r] a raickel so. 

Havel ok (E. E. T. S.), 1. 933. 

Beer, which is brewed of Halt and Hops . . . and car- 
ried in Socs into the cellar. 

Comenius, Visible World (trnns.), p. 91. 

soeful (so'ful), u. [< soe + -fid.] The contents 
of a soo. 

A pump grown dry will yield no water ; but pour a lit- 
tle into it nt first, for one hnson-full you may fetch up so 
many soc-fulls. 

Dr. II. More, Antidote against Atheism, I. ii. 0. (Diehard- 

[son.) 

Soemmering’s (or Sommering’s) mirror, 
mohr, spot, Seo mirror , moltr, spot. 
soever (so-ov'fcr), adv. [< .so 1 + crcr.] A word 
enerally used in composition to extend orren- 
cr indefinite the sense of such words as who, 
what, where, when, how, etc., as in whosoever , 
wheresoever, eta. (Seo theso words.) It is some- 
times used separate from who, how, etc. 

IlViat Beverago soever we make, either by Brewing, by 
Distillation, Decoction, Percolation, or pressing, it is but 
Water at first. Howell, Letters, ii. 54. 

We can create, and in what place soe’er 
Tlirivo under evil. Milton , P. L., ii. 2C0. 

sofa (so'fii), if. [Formerly also sopha; = F. 
sofa, soplia = Sp. Pg. It. sofa = D. Dan. sofa = 
G. sofa, sopha = Sw. sofa, < Turk, sofa (= Ar. 
soffa, snffah), a bench of stone or wood, a couch, 
a sofa, i saffa, draw up in line, put a seat to a 
saddle.] A long seat or settee with a stuffed 
bottom aud raised stuffed back and ends; a 



sofa 
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softener 


tench or settee upholstered with permanent 
cushions. See cut under settee. 



s, s, Soffits (a) and {>). 


Thus first Necessity invented stools, 

Convenience next suggested elbow chairs, 

And Luxury' th* accomplish’d Sofa last. 

Coicper, Task, i. 83. 

sofa-bed (so'fii-bed), n. A piece of furniture 
forming a sofa, ns during the day, but capable 
of being opened or altered in shape so as to fur- 
nish a bed at night. 

One of those sofa-beds common in French Iioubcs. 

Buhccr, Night and Morning, Hi. 12. 

sofa-bedstead (so / fii-hed ,/ sted), ??. Same ns 
sofa-bed. 

Innumerable specimens of that imposition on society — 
a sofa bedstead. Dickens, .Sketches, Scenes, xxi. 

sofettf (s6'fot),n. [Dim. < sofa + -eh] Asranll 
sofa. [Rare.] 

soffit (sof'it). a. [< F. soffiic = Sp. sojito, < It. 
soffitta, soffitlo, < L. ns i£ * sufficta , * suffictns (for 
suffixa, suffixus), pp. of siffigcrc, fix hononth : seo 
suffix.'] i. Ill 
arch.: (a) Tho 
under hori- 
zontal faeo of 
an nrchitrnvo 
hetweou col- 
umns. (it) The 
lower surfneo 
of an arch, (c) 

Tho eeilina of 
a room, when 
divided by cross-henius into panels, compart- 
ments, or lacunnrin. (d) The under face of an 
overhanging cornice, of a projecting balcony, 
an entablature, a staircase, etc. — 2. In scene- 
painting, a border. Seo scene, 4. 

SoffreM, r. A Middle English form of suffer. 
soffre 2 (sof'er), ii. [S. Amor.] A South Amer- 
ican yellow troopinl, Icterus jamacaii. 
sofi, sofism. Seo soft, siffsm. 
soft (sOft), a. and n. [<’ME. soft, snftc, < AS. 
softc, seftc = OS. siifti = MD. s'iicht,'snccht. D. 
cacti t = MLG. LG. '.each t (> G. saeht) = OIIG. 
semfti, MUG. scuffle, scuffle, G. sanfft, soft (see 
the adv.); perhaps akin to Goth.,' ia iiijan, please: 
see seem, same. For the D. and LG. forms, which 
have eh [orf, ef. similar fonns of shaft 1 , shaft-.] 

1. a. 1. Holding readily to pressure; easily 
penetrated; impressible;’ yielding: opposed to 
laird: as, a soft bed; a soft apple; soft earth; 
soft wood : a soft mineral ;’ easily susceptible of 
change of form’; lienee, easily worked; mallea- 
ble: as, soft iron; lead is softer than gold. 

A good toft pillow for Hint good white head 
Were better than n churlish turf of France. 

Shak., Hen. V., !v. 1. 14. 

For spirits when they please, 

Can cither Bex assume, or both ; bo toft 
And uncompoundcd Is their essence pure. 

Milton, I*. L., !. 421. 

The earth, that ought to be as linrd ns a biscuit, Is ns 
toft as dough. Sydney Smith, To Lady Holland, vl. 

2. Affecting tho senses in a mild, smooth, bland, 
delicate, or agreeable manner, (a) Smooth and 
ngrccahle to the touch ; free from roughness or harsh- 
ness ; not nigged, rough, or coarse; delicate; flue: ns, n 
toft Bkln; toft hair; toft Bilk; raft drcss-mnterlnK 


Iluy Is a Bmnll hound; his coat of toft and erect nsh- 
coloured lmlr Is especially long and thick nl»out the neck 
and shoulders. Purtnightly Jler., N. S., XLIII. 81). 

(6) Mild nnd agreeable; gentle; genial; kindly. 

The toft nlrs that o'er the meadows play. 

llryant. Our Fellow- Worshippers. 
Soft the air was as of deathless Mav. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 313. 

(c) Smooth; flowing; not rough or vehement ; not harsh; 
gentle or mclodlouB to the ear: as, a toft Bound; toft ac- 
cents ; toft whispers. 

Her voice was ever toft , 

Gentle, nnd low — an excellent thing In woman. 

Shale., Lear, v. 3. 271 

Soft were my numbers ; who could take offence? 

Pojte, Prol. to Satires, 1.117. 
The toft murmur of the vagrant Bee. 

Wonhicorlh, Vernal Ode, Iv. 

(d) Not harsh or offensivo to the sight ; mild to the eye; 
not strong or glaring; not cxeltlng by Intensity of color 
or violent contrast : ns, toft colors; the toft coloring of a 
picture. 


The buii, shining upon tho upper part of tho clouds, 
made . . . the softest, sweetest lights Imaginable. 

Sir T. Ilroime, Tra\ el b. ( hatha m.) 

It Is hard to Imagine a softer curve than that with which 
the mountain sweeps down from Alhano to the plain. 

//. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, j>. 140. 

3. Bituminous, as opposed to anthracitic: said 
or coal. — 4. Nearly freo from limo or magnesia 
salts, and therefore forming a lather with soap 
without leaving a curd-like deposit: said of 
water. 


A great elm-tree spread its broad branches over it [Van 
Tassels farmhouse], at tho foot of which bubbled up a 
spring of the softest and sweetest water, in n little well 
formed of a barrel. Irving , Sketch-Book, p. 427. 

5. Unsized: as, soft paper. — 6. Mild: noting 
the weather, (a) Open ; genial. 

The nyglit was feire and clere, nnd a softc weder In the 
myddill of Aprill. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 240. 

The wild liedge-rose 
Of a soft winter. 

Tennyson, Queen Mary, iii. 0. 
(6) Moist; wet or rainy: ns, a soft day. 

It was a gray day, damp nnd soft, with no wind ; one of 
those days which arc not unusual in the valley of the 
Thames. Mrs. Oliphant , Poor Gentleman, xxxix. 

(c) Warm enough to melt snow or ico ; thawing. [New 
Eng.) 

7. In phonetics , pronounced with more or less 
of a sibilant sound and without explosive ut- 
terance, ns c in cinder ns opposed to c in can- 
dle, gin gin as opposed to g in gift; also often 
used instead of sonant or voiced or tho liko for 
nn alphabetic sound uttered -with tone. — 8. 
Tender; delicate. 

Havo I nat of a cnpotin hut the lyverc, 

And of yourc#r>//clvnr. icAi/e) breed imt but a Bhyvcre, . . . 
Tlinnue lmddc I with yow hootnly sufllsaunco. 

Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 132. 
Why arc our bodies soft nnd weak nnd smooth, 
Unapt to toil nnd trouble In the world, 

But tlint our toft conditions nnd our hearts 
Should well agree with our external parts? 

Shaft., T. of the S., v. 2. 107. 
0. Effeminato; lacking manliness, hardiness, 
or courage; easy to overcome; gentle. 

Bomdny houghtcu they of Troye It dere, 

And eft the (!rcekc8 founden nothlngc tofte 
The folk of Troy. Chaucer, Trolfus, 1. 137. 

When a warlike State grows soft and effeminate, they 
inny he Fure of a war. 

Bacon, Vicissitudes of Tilings (cd. 1SS7). 

10. Easily persuaded, moved, or aeled upon; 
impressible; hence, faeilo; weak; simple; fool- 
ish; silly. 

Wlmt cannot such scoffers do, especially if they find a 
toft creature on whom they may work. 

Burton, Aunt, of Mel., p. 200. 
A few divines of bo soft nnd servile tempers ns disposed 
them to so sudden noting nnd compliance. 

7.74 on Bari like. 

He made . . . toft fellows stark noddles; and such as 
were foolish <|Ultc mad. Burton, Aunt, of Mel., p. 140. 

11. Slack; easy-going; without care or anxiety. 
Under a shepherde tofte nnd necllgent 

The wolf hath many n sheepc nnd lamb to-rent. 

Chaucer, Physician's Tale, 1. 101. 

12. Mild; gentle; kind; sympathetic; easily 
touched or moved; susceptible ; tender; mer- 
ciful; courteous; not rough, rude, or irritat- 
ing: as, soft manners. 

There segh tlml that Bcinly, A* with toft wordys, 
Comford hur kyndly with cnrpyng of mowthc. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 7003. 
A toft answer tumeth away wrath. ITov. xv. 1. 

Women nre toft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 

Thou stern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless. 

Shake., 3 Hen. VI., 1. 4. 141. 

13. Easy; gentle; steady and even, especially 
in action or motion. 

Flirt h they went. 

As soft n pace ns y*i myght with hym goo; 

Too sc hym In that plight they wero full woo. 

Generj/des (E. IL T. S.), 1. 2370. 
Notwithstondynge the contynunll tedyous ealme, we 
made snjle w It li right tofte spede. 

Sir 11. Guylforde, I’ylgrymnge, p. 77. 
With Inoffensive pace that spinning Bleeps 
On her toft axle ; while bIic (the carthl paces even, 
And henrs thee Boft with tho smooth nlr along. 

Milton, I’. L., vlll. 103. 

14. In aunt., not bony, cartilaginous, dentinal, 
e t c . : a s , t h e s o ft p n r t s' o r .«? oft t i s s ti e s o f 1 1 i e b o d y : 
not specific. — 15. "When noting silk, having 
tho natural gum romoved by cleaning or wash- 
ing: distinguished from hard. — 10. In ichth ., 
not s))inous; soft-rayed: noting fins or fin-rays: 
ns, a soft dorsal or mini (fin). Seo soft-finned, 
and cut under Malacopterygii . — 17. In conch. 
and 7/rrpcf., soft-shelled.— i8. In Crustacea, soft- 
shelled.- A soft thing, a snug berth, In which work Is 
light nnd remunerative ; a comfortable or very desirable 
ldnce. Also culled a soft map. [Slnng.]— Soft bast. Seo 
t'fljf 1,2. — Soft carbonates. Sec carbonate*. — Soft chan- 
cro. Same ns chn neroid.— Soft clam, the common clam, 
Mya arenaria, and related form", whose shell Is compara- 
tively thin; along clam: bo called in distinction from vari- 
ous hard or round clams, as species of Fern/*, Mactra, etc. 
See cut under Mya.— Soft coaL See dcf. 3 nnd coal, 2. — 
Soft commissure of the brain. Same ns middle com - 
mixture (which see, under com mix,™ re). — Soft crab, a soft- 
shelled crab. Scv soft -shelled. — Soft epitbom, a poultice ; 
specifically, a cold poultice of sernped raiv potato applied 
to burns and scald?. —Soft fish, maple, money, oyster. 
See tho nouns.— Soft palate. See palate, 1.— Soft pedal, 
pottery, pulBe, sawder, snap, soap, solder. See the 


nouns.— Soft tortoise or turtle. See soft-shelled.— Soft 
weather, a thaw. [New Eng.]— The softer sex. See 
sca;i. = Syn. 1. Plastic, pliable.— 2. (c) Mellifluous, dulcet. 
— 10. Compliant, submissive, irresolute.— 12 and 13. Mild, 
Bland, etc. See gentle. 

ii. n. i. A soft or silly person ; a person who 
is weak or foolish; a fool. Also softy. [Colloq. 
or slang.] 

It'll do you no good to sit in a spring-cart o’ your own, 
if you've got a soft to drive you : he’ll soon turn you over 
into the ditch. George Eliot, Adam Bede, ix. 

2. [cap.’] In 77. S. politics: (a) A member or an 
adherent of that one of the two factions into 
which in 1852 and succeeding years the Demo- 
cratic party in tho State of New York was di- 
vided which was less favorable to the extension 
of slavery, (h) A member of the pro-slavery 
wing of the Democratic party in Missouri about 
1850. See hard, n., 5. 

soft (soft), adv. [< ME. softc , < AS. softc = OS. 
sdfto = OHG. samfto , sanfto, MHG. samftc , 
sanftc, G. sanft, softly; from the adj.] Softly; 
gently; quietly. * 

This child ful softc W'yndo and wrappe. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 527. 
Soft whispering thus to Nestor’s son, 

His head reclin’d, young Ithacus begun. 

Pope, Odyssey, iv. 81. 
soft (soft), in terj. [An elliptical use of soft, adv.'] 
Go softly! bold! stop! not so fast! 

Soft ! 

Tho Jow shall have all justice ; soft I no haste; 

He shnll have nothing but the penalty. 

Shale., M. of V., iv. 1. 320. 
Soft — wlK) Is that stands by the dying fire? 

M. Arnold, Tristram nnd Iscult. 

soft! (s6ft), v. t. [< ME. soften , softicn (= MLG. 
sachtcn), soften; < soft, «.] To soften; make 
soft. 

Softyng with oyncnicnt. Bom. of the Bose, 1. 1021. 

Yet cannot all these flames, In which I fry, 

Her hart more hnrdo then yron toft a wliit. 

Spenser, Sonnets, xxxll. 

softa (sof'tii), ii. [Also sophta ; < Turk, soft a.] 
A Moslem student of sacred law and theologi- 
cal science. 

soft-bodied (soft'bod'id), a. In cool., having 
a soft body. Specifically applied to («) the Mollusca 
or Malacozoa (see malacology); (1) the Malacodermata; 
(e) In Colcoptera, the Malacodermi; (d) in Ilrmiptera, the 
Capwl/r. 

soft-conscienced (soft'kon'shqnst), a. Hav- 
ing a tender conscience. Shat:., Cor., i. 1.37. 
[Rare.] 

soften (sof'n), r. [< soft 4- -c/t 1 . Cf, soft, r.] 
I. inf rans. To become soft or less bard. (o)Tobc- 
come more penetrable, pliable, nnd yielding to pressure: 
as, Iron to/tent with heat. 

Many of those bodies that will not melt, or will hardly 
melt, will notwithstanding toften. 

Bacon, Not. Hist., § 840. 

(b) To become less rude, harsh, severe, or cruel ; grow less 
obstinate or obdurate; become more susceptible of hu- 
mane feelings nnd tenderness; relent, 

Wc do not know 

IIow he may soften nt the sight o’ the child. 

Shake., W. T., II. 2. 40. 

(c) To pass by eoft, Imperceptible degrees; melt; blend. 

Shade unpercclv’d, so softenina Into shade. 

Thomson, Hymn, 1. 25. 

n. trans. To make soft, or more soft, (a) To 
innko less hard In Bubstance. 

Orpheus’ lute was strung with poets’ slncw-g, 
Whose golden touch could toften steel nnd stones. 

Shake., T. G. of V., Ii!. 2. 70. 
Their nrrows’ point they soften In the flame. 

Gay, The Fan, 1. 183. 
(5) To mollffv; make less fierce or Intractable; make 
more susceptible of humane or tine feelings : as, to toften 
a hard heart ; to toften savngo natures. 

Even the Bullen disposition of Hnshslic evinced a facil- 
ity for softening by her playful repartees and beautiful 
smiles. 5. Judd, Margaret, II. 1. 

(c) To mnke tender; make effeminate; enervate: as, 
troops softened by luxury. 

Before Toots did soften vs, we were full of courage, 
gluen to ninrtlall exercises. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Toetrle. 
((f) To mako less harsh or severe, less rude, less offensive 
or violent; mitigate: ns, to tqften nn expression. 

IIo l»orc Ids great commission in Ids look, 

But sweetly temper'd awe, and fo/ten’rf all he spoke. 

, Drydcn. 

The asperity of Ids opinions was softened ns his mind 
enlarged. Southey, Bunynn, p. 54. 

(r) To mnke less glaring; tone down; make less sharp or 
harsh: as, to toften the coloring of npleturo; to soften 
the outline of something. (/) To make less strong or In- 
tense In sound ; make less loud ; mnke smooth to the ear: 
as. to toften the voice. 

softener (sof'ner), n. [< soften + -er 1 .] 1. 
Ono who or that which softens. 

His [Milton’s] hand falls on his subject without the 
softener of cult or rutile. 

Landor, Ining. Conv., Andrew Marvel and Bp. Talker. 



e softener 

2. Specifically, in ceram., a broad brush used 
to 
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Soft-rayed fishes, ordinarily, the Mala copter ygii ; also, 
spread vitrifiable color' thinly and uniformly Hie whole of the Physostomi. Jordan and, Gilbert. 
on the biscuit. soft-sawder (sfift'sa dfir), t>. t. [< soft sawder: 


softening (sof 'ning), 7t. [Verbal n. of soften, a.] 
1. The act of making soft or softer. — 2. In 


see under Srtiw7er.] To flatter; blarney. [Slang, 
U. S.l 


painting, the blending of colors into each other. (soft'shel), a. Same as soft-shclicd. 

— 3. In puthot., a diminution of the natural Soft ; shel!ed (soft'sheld), a. Having a soft 


shell or carapace Soft-shelled clam, the com- 

mon soft clam, Mya arenaria, or the gaper, M. truncata; 
any soft clam. See cuts under Mya and Myidic.— Soft- 
shelled crab, the common edible crab of the United 
States, Callinectes hastatus, when it has molted its hard 
sliell and not yet grown another, so that it is covered only 
with a flexible skin. In this state it is accounted a deli- 
cacy. The molt occurs from late in the spring through- 
out most of the summer. The term is extended to other 
edible crabs. A crab in the net of casting its shell Is termed 
a shedder, peeler, or buster; when the new shell begins to 
harden, a cracldcr. See cut under paddle-crab.— Soft- 
shelled tortoises or turtles, tortoises or turtles of the 
family Trionychidce, and others whose carapace is some- 
what flexible ; leatherbacks or leather-turtles. Also soft 
tortoises or turtles. See cuts under Aspidoncctes, leather- 
back, and Trionyx. 

See sized*. 

soft 

. - __ 0 , v , malacodermatous. 

Tne skins are wetted, and then stretched upon soft-soap (soft'sop'), v. t. [< soft soap: see 
this iron. Alsocalled strctching-iron. under soap.'] To Hatter, especially for the 

softening-machine (sof 'ning-Tna-shen'*'), n. In attainment of some selfish end. See soaji, n. 
tcather-manuf., a machine for treating dry hides and v. [Colloq.] 

with water to prepare them for the tan-pits, soft-solid (soft'soFid), a. Pulp-like in consis- 
and also for treating sheepskins, etc., with oil. tence. 

soffc-eyed (sdft'id), a . Having soft, gentle, or soft-spoken (sfift'spo'kn), a. Speaking soft- 


and healthy firmness of organs or parts of or- 
gans; mollifies.— Cerebral softening, softening of 
the brain.— Colloidal softening. Same as colloid de- 
generation (which see, under colloid).— Softening of the 
brain, an affection of some part or parts of the brain, 
in which it is necrosed and softened. Red, yellow, and 
white softenings are distinguished. The color depends on 
the presence or absence of blood-pigment. These spots of 
softening are usually produced by the occlusion of an ar- 
tery, most frequently by embolism or thrombosis. Rarer 
conditions are ascribed to a local inflammation. The 
.phrase is sometimes popularly but improperly applied to 
dementia pnralyt lea.— Softening of the spinal cord, 
a local condition similar to thelike-named in the brain, 
but most frequently dependent on inflammation. 

softening-iron (s6f'mng-i*6rn), h. In leather- , 

manuf., n round-edged iron plate mounted on soft-sized (soft'sizd), a. 

an upright beam, and fixed to a heavy plank soft-skinned (sdft' skind), a. Having a 
securely fastened in the floor of a drving-loft. skin; specifically, in zodl., malacodermato 


tender eyes. 

• Give Virtue scandal, Innocence a fear, 

Or from the soft-eyed virgin steal a tear! 

Pope, l‘rol. to Satires, 1. 2SG. 

soft-finned (soft'find), a. In ichth ., having no 
fin-spines; spineless; anacanthine; malacop- 
terous; malacopteryginn. See Malacoptcrygii. 
soft-grass (soft'grhs), it. See Holcus. 
soft-handed (soft'lian'ded), a. Having soft 
hands. Hence, flguratlvelj' — (a) Unused and therefore 

unable to work, (b) Xofc Arm in rule, discipline, or the softwood (sfift'wud), it. 

softy (sof'ti), 71.; pi. softies (-ti"z). [< soft 

soft-headed. (soft hed edj, 77. Ha\iug a soft dim. A soft or .silly person. 


Having a soft 


or silly head; silly; stupid, 
soft-hearted (soft'hiir'ted), a 
or tender heart, 
soft-heartedness (s6ft'biir / ted-nes), n. The 
quality of being soft-hearted; tendency or dis- 
position to he touched, or moved to sj-mpntliy; 
tenderness of heart; benevolence; gentleness. 

Sofl-hcartednefs, In timc9 llko these, 

Shows sofness In the upper story ! 

Loiccll, Bigloiv Tapers, 2d ser., vil. 

softhom (soft'hom), n. A foolisli person ; one 
easily imposed upon; a greenhorn 
softie, n. See softy. 
softlingt (soft'ling), 7t. [< soft + -ling l.] A 
sybarite ; a voluptuary. 

Effeminate men and w/tling, cause the stoute man to 
ware tender. Dp. 11 ’cotton, Christ. Manual (1570). 

softlyt (soft'li), a. [< soft + -b/t .] Soft; easy; 
gentle; slow. 


Jy ; having a mild or gentle voice; hence, mild; 
affable; plausiblo. 

ne has heard of one that’s lodged in the next street to 
him who is exceedingly soft-spoken, thrifty of her speech, 
that spends but six words a day. li. Jonson, Epiccene, i. 1. 

A nice, soft-spoken old gentleman; . . . butter wouldn’t 
melt in his mouth. Thackeray , Tcndcnnis, xi. 

soft-tack (soft'tak), it. Soft wheaton bread, as 
distinguished from hardtach, or hard sea-bread 
or -biscuit. [Sailors’ and soldiers’ slang.] 

See Myrsinc. 

[< soft + 

Also softie. 


[Colloq.] 

Nancy . . . were hut a softy after all, for bIic left off 
doing her work in n proper manner. 

Mrs. Gaskcll, Sylvia’s lovers, xv. 
. He is a kind of softie — nil alive on one side of his brain 
and a noodle on the other. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, Robert Elsmcrc, iil. 
sog 1 (sog), n. [Cf. Iccl. sdggr , dank, wet, saggi, 
moisture, wet. dampness; prob. akin to sjuga 
= AS. sugan, sucan, suck, AS. socian , E .soak: 
see son/;.] A bog; quagmire. 

[Colloq.] sog 2 (sog), 11 . A lethargy. Bartlett. [U. S.] 
Old Ezra Barnet . . . waved a limp hand warningly 
toward tho bedroom door. “SJic’b layin’ in a sog," he 
said, hopelessly. 5. 0. Jcicctt, Scribner’s Mag., II. 738. 

SOger (so'jtr), v. 1. A dialectal or colloquial 
form of soldier. Also soicr, sodger . — 2. Naut., 
a skulk or shirk; one who is always trying to 
evado his share of work. 


The gentle Trince not farre away they spyde, 
Ryding a softly pace with portance sad. 


The captain called him a soger. 

if. II. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 142. 


Spenser, F. Q., vi. vil. o. soger (so'jfcr), v. i. [< sogcr y ii . : see soger , it., 2.] 
softly (soft'li), aelv. [< ME. softly, softcly, softcli, to piny tho soger or shirk. 


softehche; < soft + -b/-.] In n soft manner, 
(a) Without force or violence; gently : ns, ho softly 
pressed my hand, (b) Not loudly; without noise:* as, 
speak softly; walk softly. 

And seidc ful softly in shriftc ns It were. 


Reefing is the most exciting part of a sailor’s duty. 
All hnnds are engaged upon It, and, after the halyards arc 
let go, there Is no time to be lost — no sogcring, or hang- 
ing back, then. if. II. Dana, Jr., Before tho Mast, p. 20. 

SOgeth A Middle English form of subject. 

Piers Ploinnan (B), HI. 37. SOggettO (so-jefc'to), 11 . [It.; see subject.] In 

In this dark silence softly leave tho Town. music, same as subject or theme. 

V 1* soggy (sog'i), a._ [< sog 1 + -i/l; in part a var. 


(c) Gently; Blowly; calmly; quietly; hence, at an easy 
pace: aB, to lay a thing down softly. 

His bowe he toke in hand toward tho decre to stalke ; 

Y prayed hym his shote to leu o&softelg with mo to walkc. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 118. 
He commaunded certainc Captalnes to stay behinde, and 
to row softly after him. Xorth, tr. of Plutarch, p. 178. 

(d) Mildly ; tenderly. 

The king must die — 

Though pity softly plead within my soul. 


of society , so a hi/.] Soaked with water or moist- 
ure; thoroughly wet; damp and heavy: as, 
soggy land; soggy timber; soggy bread. 

Cor. How now, Mitis ! what’H that you consider so seri- 
ously? 

M it. Troth, that which doth essentially plenso me, the 
warping condition of this green and soggy multitude. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of ills Humour, Hi. 2. 
soh (so), interj. Seo so 1 , interj. 


( t ) Slackly; carelessly. 

All that softly shiftless class who, for some reason or 
other, are never to be found with anything In hand at tho 
moment that it is wanted. 77. B. Stoice, Oldtown, p. 343. 
softner, n. Same as softener. 
softness (soft'nes), n. [< ME. softnessc , < AS. 
softness, seftnes , < softc, soft: see soft and -ness.] 
The property or character of being soft, in any 
sense of that word. 


Drydcn, Spanish Friar, Hi. 3. sohare, n. Same as sura-hai. 

Soho (so-lio'), interj. [< ME. soltowc: see so 1 
and ho 1 .] A word used in calling from a dis- 
tant place ; a sportsmen’s halloo. 

Launce, Soho! soho! 

Pro. What sccst thou? 

Launce. Him we go to find. 

Shak., T. G. of V., HI. 1. 189. 
So ho, birds ! (Holds up a piece of bread.) 

How tho eyasses scratch and scramble! 

Massinger, The Picture, v. 1. 


There Is on the face of the whole earth nodo-nothhig . ,. , . . .. __ 

whose softness, Idleness, general Inaptitude to labor, and 801-d.lSant (SWO-de-zon ), a. [F. : soi, reflexive 
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soil 1 (soil), «. [Early mod. E. also soile, soyle; 

< ME. soile, soyle , soylle, side, soil, ground, 
earth; (a) < OF. sol, F. sol = Pr. sol — Sp. suclo 
= Pg. solo = It. suolo, bottom, ground, soil, 
pavement, < L. solum, the bottom, foundation, 
ground, soil, earth, land, the sole of the foot or 
of a shoe (see sole 1 ) ; the E. form soil instead 
of *solc in this sense (‘soil, ground,’ etc.) being 
due to confusion with ( b ) OF. socl , snel, sueil, 
scuil , threshold, also area, place, F. scuil = Pr. 

solium, soleum, threshold, < L. solum 
(see above); (c) OF. sole, soulc = Sp. suela = 
Pg. sola = Olt. suola, sola , It. suola, sole of a 
shoe, soglia , threshold^ L. solca , a sole, sandal, 
sill, threshold, etc., ML. also ground, joist, etc. 
(see sole 1 )’, (d) OF. soil , so nil, a miry place 
(seo soil 2 ). The forms and senses of sot'J 1 and 
sole 1 are much involved with other forms and 
senses.] 1. The ground; the earth. 

That euery man kepe his soyle clene ayenst his tenement, 
and his pavyraent hole, in peyne of xl. d. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p, 384. 

2. Land; country; native land. 

Taris, that the prinse louit, ... --I 

That ordant on all wise after his dethe, 

The souerain to send into his soile hom. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 90S3. 
Dorset your son, that with a fearful soul 
Leads discontented steps in foreign soil. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 4. 312. 

3. A mixture of fine earthy material with more 
or less organic matter resulting from the growth 
and decomposition of vegetation on the surface 
of the ground, or from tho decay of animal mat- 
ter (manure) artificially supplied. The existence 
of soil over any area implies a previous decomposition of 
the rocks, and climatic and other physical conditions fa- 
vorable to the growth of vegetation. As these conditions 
vary, so varies the thickness of tho soil. That which lies 
next beneath the soil and partakes of its qualities, but in 
a less degree, is called the subsoil. 

Sir Walter Blunt, new lighted from his horse, • 
Stain’d with the variation of each soil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this seat of ours. 

Shah, 1 Hen. IV., i. 1. 64. 
Life without a plan, 

As useless ns tho moment it began, 

Serves merely as a soil for discontent 

To thrive in. Coiepcr, Hope, 1. 97. 

4. In soldering , a mixture of size and lamp- 
black applied around the parts to bo joined to 
prevent tbo adhesion of melted solder. 

soil 2 (soil), it. [Early mod. E. also soyl, soyle; 

< OF. soil, souil, F. souillc, tho mire in which a 
wild boar wallows, = Pr. solli, mire, prob. < L. 
suillus, belonging to swine, < sus, swine, sow; 
seo sow*. Cf. soifi, i;.] A marshy or wet place 
to which a hunted boar resorts for refuge; 
hence, a wot place, stream, or water sought 
for by other game, as deer. 

Soil, or souil dc sanglier, the soile of a wilde boare, the 
slough or mire wherein he hath wallowed. Colgrave. 

As deer, being struck, fly through many soils, 

Yet still the shaft sticks fast. 

Marston, Malcontent, iii. 1. 
To take soil, to run into the water or a wet place, as an 
animal when pursued ; lienee, to take refuge or shelter. 

0 ! what a sport, to see a Heard of them [harts] 

Take soyl in Sommer in som spacious stream ! 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 6. 
O, sir, have you ta'en soil here? It’s well a man may 
reach you after three hours running yet. 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 

Soil 3 (soil), v. [Early mod. E. also soyle ; < ME. 
soilen, soillcn , suilen, soulcn, stiylcn, < OF. sollicr , 
souillcr, soil, rofl. (of a swine), take soil, wal- 
low in tho mire, F. souillcr, soil, sully, dirty, 
= Pr. sulhar, solar = Pg. svjar = Olt. sogliare, 
soil; from tho noun soil*: see soil*, in an- 
other view, F. souillcr, soil, dirty, is < L. *sucu - 
lore, wallow like a pig, < LL. suculus, a porker, 
dim. of sus , swine, sow, being thus from the 
same ult. source as above; so Pr. sulhar, soil, 

< suUia, a sow; cf. Sp. cmporcar , soil,< Ij.porcus, 
a pig. The relations of the forms here grouped 
under soil 3 are somewhat uncertain. The word 
is not akin to sully.] I, irans. 1. To make 
dirty on the surface; dirty ;• defile ; tarnish; 
sully; smirch; contaminate. 

Ihaue but one hool hatere. ... I am the lasse to blame 
Though it be soiled and selde clene. 

Pier 8 Ploinnan (B), xiv. 2. 
Our kingdom’s earth should not be soil'd 
With that dear blood which it hath fostered. 

Shak., Rich. II., i. 3. 125. 
Truth Is as impossible to be soiled by any outward 
touch as the sunbeam. Milton, Divorce. 

2. To dung; manure. 

Men . . . soil their ground ; not that they love the dirt, 
but that they expect a crop. South. 
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II. intrans. To take on dirt; become soiled; 
take a soil or stain; tarnish: ns, silver soils 
sooner than gold. 

soil 3 (soil), n. [Early mod. E. also so ylc; < soil 3 ,v. 
In def. 3 prob. now associated with so ill, 3.] 1 . 
Any foul matter upon another substance ; foul- 
ness. 

A lady's honour must be touched, 

Which, nice ns ermines, will not hear n soil. 

Dryden. 

Tho very pnrments of n Quaker seem incnpnblpof re- 
ceiving a soil. Ilarjter's May., LXX. 310. 

2. Stain; tarnish; spot; dofilomont or taint. 

As free from touch or soil with her 
As she from one ungot. Shak., M. for JL, v. 1. 141. 
For cuen nlrcmlic it is one good steppe of nu Atheist 
mid Inlldcll to become n IToselyto, although with some 
soyle. J'urchas, Pilgrimage, p. 40. 

3, Manure; compost. Coraparo night-soil. 
Improve land by dung and other sort of soils. 

Mortimer. 

soil 1 (soil), r. t, [A vnr. of soul (?), soul (f), < 
OF. saolcr, later sunnier, F. sotder, glut , cloy, till, 
satiate, < OF. saol, saoul, F. soul = Pr. sadol = It . 
sa folio , full, satiated, < L. sutullus, dim. of so fur, 
full, satiated: sec sad, sa (e-, satiate, Cf. soul-, 
>/.] To stall-feed with green food; food for 
the purpose of fattening. 

The fitchew, nor the miled horse, goes to’t 
With a more riotous appetite. 

Shak., Lear. Iv. 0. 124. 
You shall cozen me, and I'll thank >ou, and send you 
brow n and bacon, and mil jou every long vacation a brace 
of foremen (geese], that nt Mlchnelmns shall come up fnt 
and kicking. Jleau. and FI., l'lillaster, v. 3. 

During their first summer they (cnlvt*q do be«t to be 
soiled on retches, clover, or Italian Tyegnv»9, with from 
1 Ih. to 2 lb. of cake to each calf dally. 

J ineye. lint., I. 300. 

soil r, t (noil), r. t. [< ME. soilrn, by aphorosis 
from assail 1 ,'} 1. To solve; resolve. 

M. More throughout all his l<ook innketh 11 Quod he" 
{Ills opponent) to dispute and move questions ntter such 
a manner as he can mil them or make them appear soiled. 
Tytulale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc,, 1 * 00 ), p. ITU. 

The doubt yet remnlneth there In mlmle, which rlseth 
vpon tills nnswcrc that jou make, ami, that doubt miled, 

I wil ns for Ibis time . . . encombre \ou no farther. 

Sir T. More, Comfort against Tribulation (1673X fol. 43. 

2. To absolve; assoil. 

Kaste. freke, for thy faith, on thy foto fonde be! 

And fro this place, ben scherr, I mile the for mere. 

York Flay*, p. 3H. 

soil c (.“oil), r. A dialectal variant of sit A. 
soil" (noil), a, Same as si/h -. lluchannn. 

E0ll s (foil), a. A dialectal variant of silO. 
soil 0 (soil), m. [Origin ob-euro(f).] A vomif- 
eoalfisli. [Local, Eng.] 

soil-bound (soil'bomid), «. Bound or attached 
to the soil : a translation of tin' Latin ail-crijitiis 
gtclnr. 

Hint morning lie had I rent the foitJsnind slna c*. 

ilynm, bam, li. s. 

soil-branch (soil'briVneh), n. A lateral con- 
nection with n sewer-pine. 

BOll-cap (soil'kup), m. The covering of soil and 
detrital material in general which rests upon 
tho bed-rock: occasionally used liy geologists. 

Mere gravitation, aided by the tlownwnrt! pressure of 
sibling detritus or mileay, suffice' to bend over the edges 
of fissile stmtn. . . 

J. fjnkie, Text- 1 look of Ocol. (2d ed.\ p. 4M. 

soiled (soild), //. [< miV 1 4- -cd?.} Jlavingsoil: 
used chirdly in eomposition: as, d cop-soiled. 

The Province ... is far greater, more |»optilous, better 
miteiL and more stored with Gentry. 

lloxrell. Letters I. II. 15. 

soilinessf (soi'li-nes), n. The qualit v or condi- 
tion of being soily ; soil; tarnish. [Hare.] 

To make proof of the incorpornt Ion of silver and tin. . . . 
and to observe . . . whether it yield no miline** more than 
« liver. llacon, rhyKlolnglc.il llctunltis. 

soiling (fioi'ling), «. [Verbal n. of solD, r.] 1. 
Tho net of nt nil-fowling with green food. 

In our American climate . . . the roil in a at dairy cows 
Is altogether Important. AVip Anur. Farm Hook, p. 141. 
2. Green food stall-fed to cattle. 

Soilin'!, when tlie pastures fall short, ftliniihl always be 
suppliid. . . . The ne, grasses, clour, and millet . . . 
should bo fed In mangers under shelter, or In the stables. 

AVir Ainer. J’arm Ilook, p. 111. 

soilless (soil'los), n. [< soil 1 + -fc.w.] Destitute 
of soil or mold. J Fright, (hup. Diet.) 
soil-pipe (soil'plp), n. An upright discharge- 
jiipo which receives tlio genoral refuse from 
water-closets, etc., in a building. 

A round cover and n water tmp to exclude noxious air 
from the iml-jnjte. O. Kennan, Tho Century, XXXV. 701. 

soil-pulverizer (Boil'pul # ve-ri-zfcr), n. A tool 
or machine for broakiug up or pulverizing tho 
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soil preparatory to seeding, etc., as a special 
form of harrow, or a flanged roller; a clod- 
cruslior. 

soilure (soi'liir), n. [< OF. souillcurc, soillurc , 
F. souillurc , filth, ordure, < souillcr, soil : see 
soil 3 .'} The act of soiling, or the state of being 
soiled; stain or staining; tarnish or tarnishing. 
He merits woll to have her that doth Bcek her, 

Not making any scruplo of hcrsoiVurr, 

With such a hell of pain and world of charge. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 1. 50. 

soilyt (soi'li), a. [Early mod. E. soylic; < soil 3 
4 -y 1 .] Somewhat dirty, soiled, or tarnished; 
polluting. 

So spots of slnno the writer’s sonic did Btaino, 

Whose mi die tincture did therein rcmalne, 

Till brinish t cares had washt it out ngaine. 

Fuller, David's Shine, Bt. 32. (Danes.) 

soimonito (soi'mon-It), ». [After fioimonoff, a 
Russian statesman.] A variety of corundum, 
occurring with lmrsowito near Zlatoust in tho 
Urals. 

SOirdc (swo-nV), n. [< F. soirt'c, serve, Norm, 
dial, scrie, evening-tido, an evening party, = It. 
scrota, evening-tide, < LL.Vmfrr, become late, 

< ij. scrus, late in the day, netit. scrum, evening, 

> It. sera = Pr. ser, sera *= F. star, evening. Cf. 
wro/inr.] An evening party or reunion: ns, a 
musical soin'e. 

Mrs. Tullln was determined she would not nsk Philip to 
her mirtei. Thackeray, Philip, xxill. 

Soia (so'jij), a. [NL. (Ravi, 1 S24 ) , < so y, a kind 
of sauce. J A former genus of lopuminonsplnnts, 
consisting of a single species, S. hispida, now 
classed us (llyeine Soja. Also written Soya. 
See sag. 

sojer (sd'jer), n. A dialectal or colloquial form 
of soldier . 

sojotirf, ». A Michllo English form of sojourn. 
soioum (so'jern or so-joriF), r. t. [Early mod. 
E. also sojorn ; < M K.sojourncn,sojornen, < OF.w- 
journer, sojanur, srjournrr, srjnrurr, F. st'jonrncr 
— Pr. sojoniu r, sejnrnnr = It. soggioruarc (ML. 
rellex sejornorr), dwell for a tune, sojourn, < 
ML . m suhdi u mare (or * suprrdiuruarc ?), < L. suh, 
under, "b iliurnarc, stay, luM , < di urn us, daily: see 
suh- and diurnal, journal. Cf. adjourn, journey.} 
To dwell for n time; dwell or live* in a place ns 
a temporary resident, or as a stranger, not con- 
sidering the place as a permanent habitation. 

Thus rrMedc tlir chlldcrrn mid mioumede In thcCitccof 
|(»gri*% that the pvImh^ lie «ll<te hem fin forfetc. 

Merlin (ll b T. II. ^r2. 
Abmin w t nt •!«« n Into Fg)]>t to mhurn there. 

(leu. xll. 10 . 

Tlie old King is put to mjorn\% ith Ids Lldist Dnugtitcr, 
nttended only by tlirei^core Knlglits. 

Milton, II bt. Kng., 1. 

"Syn. Abide, Sojotirn, Continue, etc. See nfcn/et. 

sojourn (siVjern or so-jern'), u. [< ME. snjourn e, 
sojorne, sojorn, sojaur, (. OF. * sojourn, sujurn, so- 
jnur, snjur , srjor , srjour, F. stjnur = Pr. sojorn, 
sejorn = OSp. snjorno = It. sttggiorno ; from the 
verb.] 1. A temporary stay or residence, as 
that of a traveler. 

Ful bulge to lifddc there mjour. 

Jlotn. of the Jlote, 1. 42‘Si. 

Tlie iirince^, Fmnce nnd burgundy, . . . 

Long Iti our court have made their nmormit mjourn. 

Shak., Lear, i. 1. 4S. 

2. A plnee of temporary stay or abode. [Pare.] 
That day I l»o<le stllle In thcr companye, 

Which wai to me n gracious mimirne. 

J'olitical J'oem/, etc. (itl. Ftinibnll), p. 65. 
F.^caped the Stygian p^>ol, tliougli long detain’d 
In tliat ottscure mjnum. Milton, I’. I», ill. 15. 

Eojournantf, n. [ML. nojornaunt, < OP. cjnr- 
iiniit, ]Mir. of fiijnrnrr, Kojourn: poo sojourn.'] 
Ono malcin" a sojourn; a vi^ilor. [Haro.] 

Your dough ter of Sweynstliorpp and liyr mjnmaunt, F.. 
iVston, recotnnnd) th hem to juiv In ther mo^t humble 
wjpe. Fa/ton Ixttrrr, HI. 2lft 

sojourner (sf/jer-ner or sq-jer'nfT), n. [< ME. 
"sojourner, sojornrr; (. sojotirn 4- -erL] 1. One 
who sojourns; a temporary resident; a stran- 
ger or traveler who dwells in a place for a time. 

We are strangers before thee nnd mjoumrrf, ns were all 
our father*. 1 (’broil, xxlx. 16. 

2. A guest ; a visitor. 

We’ve no strangers woman, 

None but my mjourners ami 1. 

Middleton, Women Ileware Women, II. 2. 
TIius graciously besfiokc lier welcome guest: . . . 
"Welcome an owner, not a snjounxer." 

Dri/den, Himl nnd 1‘nnthcr, II. 70-1. 
The Inhabitants of the quarter . . . objected to my liv- 
ing among them, because I was not married. . . . 1 r^ 
plied that, being merely a snjoumrr in Fgypt, I did not 
like either to take n wife or female *lnvo. 

E. IF. Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1. 193. 
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sojourning (so'jtr-ning or so-jfer'mng), n. [Ver- 
bal n. of sojourn, r.] The act of dwelling in a 
place for a time ; also, the time of abode. 

The sojourning of the children of Israel [in Egypt] . . . 
was four hundred nnd thirty years. Ex. xii. 40. 

sojournment (so'j6m-ment or so-jfern'ment), 
n. [< OP. sejourncmcnty'i?. scjouriicmcnt, <’ OP. 
sojourner, F. sfjourner, sojourn: see sojourn.] 
Tho act of sojourning; temporary residence, as 
that of a stranger or traveler. 

God hns appointed our ffo/owrmnent here os a period of 
preparation for futurity. Wakefield. 

soke 1 (sok), n. [Also soc; < ME. solce, soh (AP. 
soc, ML. soco), tho oxercise of judicial power, a 
franchise, land held by socage, < AS. soc, juris- 
diction, lit. inquiry or investigation, < sacan 
(pret. siic), contend, litigate, > sacu, a conten- 
tion, a lawsuit, lionco in old law sac, tho power 
of hearing suits nnd administering justice with- 
in n certain precinct: s eesnc^snl.T 1 . Thewords 
soI:c nml sol.cn nro practically identical in orig. 
sense, hilt nro to ho kept separato. being differ- 
ent forms. .S'oris the AF. (LawF.) form of sol;c. 
which is itself a ME. form archaically pro- 
served (like bote, mote). The mod. form would 
ho soot;, ns tho mod. form of bote is boot, and 
that of mote is moot.] 1. Tho power or privi- 
lege of holding n court in a district, as in a 
manor; jurisdiction of causes; also, the limits 
of such jurisdiction. 

The lnml wns equally divided among the three, hut the 
rote, tho Judicial rights, passed to Harold and Godvard 
only, A. J'rermnn, Norman Conquest, v. 625. 

2. The liberty or privilege of tenants excused 
from customary burdens. — 3. Same assol.cn, 1. 
It there Ib no retail tavern In tlie tolte where lie dwells. 

Kmjliih Gilds E. T. S.), p. 185. 
4. Same ns sol.cn, 2. 

B0kc"t, r. An old spelling of soal;, suet;. 
sokclingt, n. An obsolete form of sncliting. 
Bokeman (sok'innn), n. In old ling, taw, snmo 
ns socman. 

soken (so'kn), n. [ME. so/.cn, sokne, sokcnc, < 
AS. siicn, soon (> NIL. socna), nil inquiry (= 
led. siV;n = Sw. socl.cn = Dan. sogn, a parish); 
cf. AS. soc, tlio exercise of judicial power (sco 
s-o/.c'); < sacan, contend, litignto, etc.: sco 
sake L] 1. A district or territory within which 
certain privileges or powers wero exercised; 
specifically, a district held by tenure of socage. 
Ilette tlie tiedel of Bokyngham.shlre, 

Ilnlmdde the rcue ol llotlnnd roUnr. 

J‘icr$ rloicman (H), 11. 110. 
lie [the frecinnnl may he a simple husbandman, or tlie 
lent ef a sot en nnd patron of hundreds of sen-ants nnd fol- 
lowers. Stubb*. Const. Hist., § 37. 

2. An exclusive privilege claimed by n miller 
of grinding nil the corn used within tlio manor 
in which his mill stands, or of being paid for 
tlie same ns if actually ground. 

Gret rdene hath tills niillerc, out of doute, 

With wlietc nnd malt of nl the lnml nboutc. 

C/mueer, Reeve's Talc, 1. G7. 

soke-rcovo (sflk'rcv), «, A rent-gnthoror in n 
lord’s soke. 

Bokorolt, n. [ME. (mod. E. ns if * suekcrct , < 
suck + dim. -cr-c( ns in cockerel).] A child not 
weaned. JlaltiwcU. 

sokinak, ». [Malagasy.] An insectivorous 
innniiiml of Mndagnsenr, lichinops tclfairi, be- 
longing to the family t’cntctidic. It is n typical 
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contetid, closely relnted to nnd much resem- 
bling the common tonrec. 
soko (so'ko), n. [African.] Tito lintive nntuo 
of an ntio closely allied to tlio cliinipnnzce, dis- 
ooveroa hv Dr. Livingstone in Mnnyuonin, near 
Lake Tmignnyikn, in Central Africa. Tlie ani- 
mal 1ms not been scientifically identified. 
sol 1 (sol), a. [Used chiefly as mero L.; ME. sol 
(in def. 3); = OF. sot (dim. soldi, solail, solcis, 
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etc., F. soleil ) = Sp. Pg. sol = It. sole; < L. sol, 
tho sun, = AS, sol, the sun [Sol-monatli, Febru- 
ary), = Icel. sol = Sir. Dan. sol = Goth, sauil 
= w. haul — Ir. sul = Lith. Lett. OPruss. saule, 
the sun ; also with added suffixes, in Teut. and 
Slav, forms, AS. sunne, etc., E. sun : see sun.'] 

1. [cap.] The sun. See Phoebus. 

And therefore is the glorious planet Sol 
In noble eminence enthroned and sphered. 

Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 89. 
Dan Sol to slope his wheels began. 

Thomson , Castle of Indolence, lviii. 

2. In her., a tincture, tlie metal or, or gold, in 
blazoning by planets, as in the arms of sover- 
eigns. See blazon, n., 2. — 3. In alchemy , gold. 

Sol gold is, and Luna silver we threpe. 

Chaucer , ProL to Canon’s Yeoman's Tale, 1. 273. 

Good gold nature I, and of the myn of the erthe, is clepid 
of philosophoris sol in latyn ; for lie is the sonne of oure 
heuene, lich ns sol the planet is in the heoene aboue. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 3. 

sol 2 (sol), n. [< OF. sol , later sou, F. sou = It. 
soldo, < ML. solidus, a coin, < L. solidus, solid: 
see solid, solidus, and cf. sou, soldo , sold 2 , etc.] 
An old French coin, the twentieth part of the 
livre, and equivalent to twelve deniers. At the 
revolution it was superseded by the sou. 

For six sols more would plead against his Maker. 

B. Jonson , Volpone, iv. 2. 

sol 3 (sol), n. [Sp. sol, lit. sun: see so?*.] A 
current silver coin of Peru, of the same weight 
and fineness as the French 5-franc piece. Gold 
pieces of 1, 2, 5, 10, and 20 sols are also struck. 
Also sole. 

sol 4 (sol), n. [=F. Sp. Pg. It. sol : see gamut.] 
In solmisation , the syllable used for the fifth 
tone of the scale, or dominant. In the scale of 
C this tone is G, which is therefore called sol in 
France, Italy, etc. 
sol. An abbreviation of solution. 
sola 1 (so-la/), inter j. [Prob. < so + la (interj.).] 
A cry or call to attract the attention of one at a 
distance. 

Laun. Sola , sola ! wo ha, ho ! sola, sola ! 

Lor. "Who calls ? 

Laun. Sola! did you see Master Lorenzo? . . . Tell him 
there 's a post come from my master, with his horn full of 
good news. Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 39. 

sola 2 (so'lii), ii. [Also solah, also solar (simu- 
lating solar *-) ; < Beng. sold, Hind, shola, the 
plant here defined.] 1. A tall leguminous 
swamp-plant, JEschynomcnc asperct, found wide- 
ly in the Old World tropics. Its robust stems are of 
a pith-like texture (sometimes called spongewood), and in 
India are worked up into many articles, especially hats and 
military helmets, which are very light and cool. See jEs- 
chynomene and hat-plant. 

2. Same as sola topi — sola topi or topee, a pith 
helmet or Bun-liat made in India from the pith of tne sola. 
See pith-work. Also solar topi, solar hat, and simply sola. 

solace (sol'as), ??. [< ME. solace , solas, < OF. 
solas, solaz, 'soulas, F. soulas = Pr. solatz = Cat. 
solas = Sp. Pg. solas = It. sollazzo , < L. solatium, 
solacium, soothing, consolation, comfort, < so- 
lari, pp. solatus, soothe, console, comfort. Cf. 
console .] 1. Comfort in sorrow, sadness, or 

misfortune ; alleviation of distress or of dis- 
comfort. 

I beseech your majesty, give me leave to go ; 

Sorrow would solace, and mine age would ease. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ii. 3. 21. 
2. That which gives relief, comfort, or allevia- 
tion under any affliction or burden. 

Two goldflnches, whose sprightly song 
Had been their mutual solace long, 

Liv’d happy pris’ners there. 

Cowper, The Faithful Bird. 
3f. Sport; pleasure; delight; amusement; rec- 
reation; happiness. 

I am so ful of joye and of solas. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest's Tale, 1. 350. 
And therein sate a Lady fresh and fayre. 

Making Bweet solace to herselfe alone. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. vi. 3. 
4. In printing, the penalty prescribed by the 
early printers for a violation of office rules. 
=Syn. 1 and 2. Consolation, etc. (see comfort ), mitiga- 
tion, relief, softening, soothing, cheer, diversion, amuse- 
ment. 

solace (sol'as), v pret. and pp. solaced, ppr. 
solacing . [< ME. solacen , solacicn, < OF. solacicr, 
solaccr , F. solacicr — Sp. solazar — It. sollazzarc, 

< ML. solatiarc, solatiari, give solace, console, 

< L. solatium, solacium, solace : see solace, n.] 

I. trans. 1. To cheer in grief, trouble, or de- 
spondency; console under affliction or calam- 
ity; comfort. 

Thy own sweet smile I see. 

The Barae that oft in childhood solac'd me. 

Cowper, My Mother’s Picture. 
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Leolin . . . foamed away his heart at Averill’s ear: 
"Whom Averill solaced as he might. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

2. To allay; assuage; soothe: as, to solace 
grief by sympathy. 

We sate sad together, 

Solacing our despondency with tears. 

Shelley, The Cenci, iii. 1. 

3. To amuse; delight; give pleasure to : some- 
times used reflexively. 

From that Cytee men gon be Watre, solacynge and dis- 
portynge hem. . Mandevillc, Travels, p. 21. 

Houses of retraite for the Gentlemen of Venice & Padua, 
wherein they solace themselves in sommer. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 152. 

=Syn. 1 and 2. See solace, n. 

II. f intrans. 1. To take comfort; be consoled 
or relieved in grief. 

One poor and loving child, 

• But one thing to rejoice and solace in, 

And cruel death hath catch’d it from my sight ! 

Shak., It. and J., iv. 5. 47. 
‘ 2. To take pleasure or delight; be amused ; en- 
joy one’s self. 

These six assaulted the Castle, whom the Ladies seeing 
so lusty and couragious, they were contented to solace with 
them. Baker, Chronicles, p. 255. 

solacement (sol'as-ment), n. [< solace + -ment.] 
The act of solacing or comforting; the state of 
being solaced. 

Solacement of the poor, to which our archquack now 
more and more betook himself. 

Carlyle, Cagliostro. {Latham.) 

solacioust (so-la'sbus), a. [< OF. solacicux = 
Sp. solazoso = Pg. solagoso, < ML. solatiosus , full 
of solace, cheering, entertaining, < L. solatium, 
solacium , solace: see solace.] Affording plea- 
sure or amusement; entertaining. 

The aboundaunt pleasures of Sodome, whych were . . . 
pryde, plenty of feadyng, solacyouse pastymes, ydelnesse, 
and crueltie. Bp. Bale, English Votaries, ii. 

. In the literal sense you meet with purposes merry and 
solacious enough. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, Prol. to Gargantua, p. 95. 

solasus, n. See solcus. 
solah,* n. See sola 2 , 1. 
solaint, a. A Middle English form of sullen. 

All redy was made a place ful solain. 

Bom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 864. 
solan (so'lan), n. [Also (Sc.) soland (with ex- 
crescent r?) ; < Icel. sfda = Norw. sula (in comp. 
Icel. haf-sula = Norw. hav-sula, 1 sea-solan ’), a 
gannet, solan-goose. The n appar. represents 
the affixed dof. art. ; cf. Shetland soolcen, the 
sun, < Dan. sol, sun, 4- def. art. cn, the.] The 
solan-goose. 

Along tli’ Atlantick rock undreading climb, 

And of its eggs despoil the solan’s nest. 

Collins, Works (ed. 1800), p. 99. ( Jodrell .) 
A white solan, far away by the shores of Mull, struck 
the water os he dived, and sent a jet of spray into the air. 

W. Black, Princess of Thule, xxvii. 
Solanaceas (sol-a-na'se-e), n. pi. [NL. (Bart- 
ling, 1830), < Solanum *+ -acc<v.] An order of 
gamopetalous plants, of the series Bicarpcllatse 
and cohort Polcmonialcs , characterized by regu- 
lar flowers commonly with a plicate border, 
carpels with many ovules, and a straight, spiral, 
or coiled embryo in fleshy albumen. The sepals, 
petals, and stamens are each usually five, the ovary usually 
entire and two-celled, with an undivided style. In its pi i- 
cate corolla the order resembles the Convolvulacea, which 
are, however, unlike it in their few-seeded carpels and usu- 
ally twining Iiabit. Its other nearest ally is the Scrophula- 
rinete, to which the tribe Salpiglassideie, by its didynamous 
stamens and somewhat irregular flowers, forms a direct 
transition. The order includes about 1,750 species, perhaps 
to be reduced to 1,500, classed in 72 genera of 5 tribes, for 
the types of which see Solanum, Alropa, Hyoscyamus, 
Cestrumi, and Salpiglossis. They are erect or climbing 
herbs or shrubs, or sometimes trees, and either smooth or 
downy, but rarely with bristles. They bear alternate and 
entire toothed or dissected leaves, often in scattered un- 
equal pairs, but never truly opposite. The typical inflo- 
rescence is a bractless cyme, either terminal, opposite the 
leaves, or lateral, but not truly axillary, and sometimes 
converted into umbels or sessile clusters or reduced to a 
single flower. They are usually rank-scented and possess 
strongly narcotic properties, either throughout or in spe- 
cial organs, in Maudragora in the root, in most others 
strongly developed in the leaves, as in belladonna, tobacco, 
henbane, stramonium, and nightshade. In some, as the 
henbane, this principle is actively developed for a limited 
time only; in others, parts from which it is absent furnish 
a valued food, as the potato, tomato, and egg-plant, or a 
condiment, as Cayenne pepper. The order furnishes also 
several tonics and numerous diuretic remedies, as species 
of Physalis, Nicandra, Cestrum, and Solanum. Plants of 
this order are widely dispersed through warm climates of 
both hemispheres, extending beyond the tropics in North 
and South America, especially in the west, but less fre- 
quent in Europe and Asia. They are absent in alpine 
and arctic regions and in Australia. About 17 genera and 
55 species are natives of the United States, chiefly in the 
southwest, andlargely of the genera Lycium, Solanum, and 
Physalis. For other important genera, see Lycopersicum, 
Capsicum, Datura, NicotianaX, Petunia, and Solandra. ' 
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solanaceous (sol-a-na'shius), a: [< NL. Sola- 
naccsc 4- -ows.] Belonging to the Solanacese. 
soland (so'land), n. See solan. 
solander 1 (so-lan'der), n. Same as scllanders. 
solander 2 (s’o-lan'd6r), n. [< Solander (see 
quot. and Solandra).'] A form of box designed 
to contain prints or drawings. See the quota- 
tion. 

A Solander case is the invention of Dr. Solander, of mem- 
ory dear to readers of “Cook’s Voyages," who used one to 
contain and preserve specimens for natural history, draw- 
ings, and matters of the kind. It is really a box, general- 
lyshaped like a hook, one side of which, turning on hinges, 
serves for a lid, while the front, or fore edge of the case, 
is furnished with hinges to be let down, so that the fronts 
as well as the tops of the contents can be got at. 

N. and Q., 7tn ser., VII. 135. 
Solandra (so-lan'dra), n. [NL. (Swartz, 1787), 
named after Daniel Solander (born 1736, died 
about 1781), a Swedish botanist and traveler.] 
A genus of solanaceous plants, of the tribe 
AtropCcC. It is characterized by solitary flowers with a 
long calyx-tube, an obliquely funnel-shaped corolla with 
broad imbricated lobes and induplicate sinuses, five sta- 
mens, and a two-celled ovary imperfectly four-celled by 
false partitions, forming in fruit a pulpy berry half-pro- 
truded from the torn membranous calyx. The 4 species 
are all American and tropical. They are lofty climbing 
coarse shrubby plants, with entire smooth fleshy and cori- 
aceous shining leaves, clustered near the ends of the 
branches, and very large terminal white, yellowish, or 
greenish flowers on fleshy pedicels. S. grandiflora , S. 
longiflora, and other species are sometimes cultivated from 
the West Indies under the name trumpet-flower, "forming 
handsome greenhouse evergreens, usually grown as climb- 
ers, or, in S. longiflora , as small shrubs. 

Solanese (so-la'ne-e), v. pi. [NL. (A. L. de 
Jussieu, 1789), < Solanum + -esc.] A tribe of 
plants of the order Solanacac. it is distinguished 
by flowers with the corolla somewhat equally plicate or 
divided into valvate or induplicate lobes, and having per- 
fect stamens and a two-celled ovary which becomes an 
indehiscent berry in fruit, containing compressed seeds 
with a curved embryo and slender seed-leaves not broader 
than the radicle. It includes 31 genera, very largely na- 
tives of South America. For some of the most impor- 
tant, see SoZanum (the type), Capsicum, Lycopersicum, and 
Physalis. 

solaneous (so-la'ne-us), a. Belonging to the 
Solanaccx, or especially to Solanum. 
solan-goose (so'lan-gos), n. [< solan 4- goose.] 
The gannet, Sut'a Uassana. Also solan and 
soland-goosc. See Sula, and cut under gannet. 
solania (so-la'ni ii), n. [NL., < Solanum.] The 
active principle of Solanum Dulcamara. See 
solaninc. 

solanine (sol'a-nin),n. [NL.,<Noto«!(«f + -ine'-.] 
A complex body, either itself an alkaloid or 
containing an alkaloid, tho active principle of 
bittersweet, Solanum Dulcamara. It is a nar- 
cotic poison. 

solano (so-la'no), n. [< Sp. solano, an easterly 
wind (cf. solanazo, a hot, violent easterly wind, 
solatia, a sunny place), <L. solanus (sc. ventus), 
the east wind (usually called subsolanus), < sol, 
sun: see sol l, solarl.] The Spanish name of an 
easterly wind. 

solanoid (sol'a-noid), a. [< NL. Solanum + Gr. 
cMor, form.] Resembling a potato in texture : 
said of cancers. 

Solanum (so-la'num), n. [NL. (Toumefort, 
1700), < LL. solanum, the nightshade.] A genus 
of gamopetalous plants, type of the order Sola- 
nacese, the nightshade family, and tribe Sola- 
note. It is characterized by flowers usually with a deeply 
five- or ten-lobed spreading calyx, an angled or flve-lobed 
wheel-shaped corolla, very short filaments with long an- 
thers which form a cone or cylinder, open by a vertical 
pore or a larger chink, and are. almost destitute of any 
connective, and a generally two-celled ovary with its con- 
spicuous placenta projecting from the partition. It is 
one of the largest genera of plants (compare Senecio ), and 
includes over 950 published species, of which perhaps 750 
are distinct. Their distribution is similar to that of the 
order, and they constitute half or two thirds of its species. 
They are herbs, shrubs, or small trees, sometimes climbers, 
of polymorphous habit, either smooth, downy, or woolly, 
or even viscous. They bear alternate entire or divided 
leaves, sometimes in pairs, but never truly opposite. Their 
flowers are yellow, white, violet, or purplish, grouped in 
panicked or umbeled cymes which are usually scorpioid, 
sometimes apparently racemose, rarely reduced to a single 
flower. The species form two groups, the subgenera Pa- 
chystemonum and Leptostemonum (Dunal, 1813), the first 
unarmed and with broad anthers, the other with long an- 
thers opening by minute pores, and commonly armed with 
straight spines on the branchlets, leaves, and calyx. South 
America is the central home of the genus, and of its most 
useful member, the potato, S. tuberosum, which occurs in 
numerous wild varieties, with or without small tubers on 
the rootstocks, from Lima to latitude 45° S. in Patagonia, 
and northward to New Mexico. (See potato , potato-rot, and 
cuts under rotate and tuber.) There are 15 native species 
in the United States, chiefly in the southwest, besides nu- 
merous prominent varieties and 5 introduced species. The 
seeds of many species are remarkably tenacious of life, and 
are therefore soon naturalized, especially the cosmopoli- 
tan weed S. nigrum, the common or black nightshade, the 
original type of the genus (for which see nightshade, and 
figure of leaf under repand; and compare ointment of pop- 
lar-buds, under ointment): from this the name nightshade 
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is sometimes extended to several other European species. 
For S. Dulcamara, the bittersweet, the other common spe- 
cies of the northeastern United States, a climber intro- 
duced for ornament, see nightshade, felomcort, dulcamara, 
and dulcamarin . Two others in the United States are of 
importance as prickly weeds, S. Carolinensc (for which see 
horse-nettle), a pest which has sometimes caused fields in 
Delaware to be abandoned, and S. rostratum (for which 
see sand-bur), of abundant growth on the plains beyond 
the Mississippi, and known as the chief food of the Colo- 
rado beetle or potato-bug before the introduction of the 
potato westward. The genus is one of strongly marked 
properties. A few species with comparatively inert foliage 
have been used as salads, as S. nodijlorum in the West 
Indies and S. scssilijlorum in Brazil; but the leaves of 
most, as of the common potato, bittersweet, and night- 
shade, are more or less powerfully narcotic. (Seesofnm'ne.) 
The roots, leaves, seeds, and fruit-juices yield numerous 
remedies of the tropics; S.jubatam is strongly sudorific; 

S . pseudoquina is a source of quina in Brazil, a powerful 
bitter and febrifuge; others are purgative or diuretic, as 
S. paniculatum, the jerubeba of Brazil ; S. stramonifolium 
is used as a poison in Cayenne. The berries are often 
edible, as in the well-known S. Mclongena (S. csculcntum ) 
(for which see egg-plant, brinjal, and aubergine ). Others 
with edible fruit are S. avicularc (see kangaroo-apple), S. 
Uporo, the cannibal-apple or borodina of the Fiji and other 
Pacific islands, with large red fruit used like the tomato, 
S. vescum, the gunyang of southeastern Australia, S. album 
and S. sEthiojricum, cultivated in China and southern Asia, 
S. Gilo in tropical America, S. muricatum, the pepino or 
melon-pear ot Peru, and S.raccmomm in the West Indies. 

S. '. Quitoense , the Quito orange, yields a fruit, resembling a 
small orange in color, fragrance, and taste. S. Indicum 
(S. Anguivi) is known as Madagascar potato, and S. crispum 
- of Chili as potato-tree. Some species bear an inedible fruit, 
as S. mammosum , the macaw-bush (which see), also called 
msumber and (together with S. torvum) turkey-berry. For 
S. Bahamcnsc , see cankcrbcrry, and for S. Sodomeeum, see 
Sodom-apple. 0 ther speci es yield dyes, as S. gnaphalioides 
in Peru and S. Vcspcrtilio in the Canaries, used to paint the 
face ; S. Guineense, used to dye silk violet ; and S. indigo- 
ferum, in cultivation in Brazil for indigo. S. margina- 
tum is used in Abyssinia to tan leather ; and the fruit of 
S. saponaceum is used as soap in Peru. Several species' 
have been long cultivated as ornaments for their abun- 
dant red or orange berries, as S. Pseudo-capsicum , the 
Jerusalem cherry or winter-cherry (see cherry l), and the 
Brazilian S. Capsicastrum, the dwarf winter-cherry or star- 
capsicum. Many others are now cultivated as ornamental 
plants, and are known by the generic name Solanum, as 
S. Karstcnii, from Venezuela, with violet flowers ; S. beta- 
ceum, a small pink-flowered fleshy South American tree 
with fine scarlet egg-like fruit ; and S. lanceolatum, with 
narrow willow-like leaves, reputed the most showy bloom- 
ing species. Others are cultivated for their conspicuous 
foliage, as S. crinitum and S. macranthum, with leaves 2^ 
feet long ; S. robustum, clad in showy red down ; and S. 
Warscewiczii, with handsome flowers and large leaves ele- 
gantly cut. ‘ The climber S. jasminoidcs, the jasmine-sola- 
num, is a house-plant from Brazil, esteemed for its large 
and abundant clusters of fragrant white or bluish flowers. 

solar 1 (so'ltir), a. [= E. solairc = Sp. Pg. solar 
= It. solarc, < L. Solaris , of the sun, solar, < sol , 
the sun : see so? 1 .] 1 . Of, pertaining or related 

to, or determined by the sun: as, the solar sys- 
tem; solar light; solar rays; solar influence. 

To make the solar and lunary year agree. 

Raleigh, Hist. World, ii. 3. 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way. 

Pope, Essay on Man, i. 102. 

2. In astrol., bora under the predominant in- 
fluence of the sun; influenced by the sun. 

The cock was pleased to hear him speak so fair, 

And proud beside, as solar people are. 

Dryden, Cock and Fox, 1. G52. 

Solar apex, the point in space, situated in the constella- 
tion Hercules, toward which the sun is moving. — Solar 
asphyxia. Same as sunstroke.— So- 
lar boiler, an apparatus for utilizing 
the heat of the sun’s rays in the heat- 
ing of water and the production of 
steam.— Solar caloric engine. Same 
as solar engine. — Solar camera, 
chronometer. See the nouns. — So- 
lar constant, the number which ex- 
presses the quantity of radiant heat 
received from the sun by the outer 
layer of the earth’s atmosphere in a 
unit of time. As shown by the re- 
searches of Langley, its value is prob- 
ably somewhat over three (small) calo- 
ries per minute for a square centime- 
ter of surface normal to the sun’s rays. 
See calory and sun.— Solar cooking- 
apparatus, an arrangement for cook- 
ing food by the heat of the sun’s rays. 
It consists essentially of a cooking- 
vessel inclosed in a glass frame, upon 
which the solar rays are directed by 
reflectors.— Solar cycle. See cycle l. 
— Solar day. See dayi, 3.— Solar 
deity, in myth., a deity of the sun, or 
personifying some of the attributes or 
characteristics of the sun, or of the 
sun’s action. A familiar example is 
the Greek Apollo or Helios. Solar 
deities play an important part in the 
mythology of ancient Egypt, the chief 
of them being Ra, the supreme power 
for good. The Egyptian solar deities 
are commonly distinguished in art by 
bearing upon their heads the solar 
disk. See also cut under Apollo, and 
compare sola rism.— Solar eclipse. 
See eclipse, 1.— Solar engine, an engine in which steam 
for motive power is generated by direct solar heat concen- 
trated by lenses or by reflectors upon a steam-generator, 
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Egyptian Solar 
Deity. — Bronze figu- 
rine of the lioness- 
headed goddess Bast 
or Pasht, in Metro- 
politan Museum of 
Art, New York. 
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tive view of the planets. For further information, see the 
proper names. 



Sidereal 
period in 
days. 

Mean distance 
from sun in 
millions of 
miles. 

Diameter 
in thousands 
of miles. 

Mass relative 
to earth. 

Density 
(water s=i). 

Axial 
rotation in 
hours. 

Mercury . 

8S 

36 

3 

0.1 

7.2 

? 

Venus . . . 

225 

67 

7 

0.8 

5.2 

? 

Earth.... 

3G5 

93 

8 

1.0 

5.7 

24 

Mars 

GS7 

141 

4 

0.1 

4.0 

25 

Jupiter .. 

4333- 

482 

88 

317.0 

1.3 

10 

Saturn . . . 

10759 

883 ♦ 

75 

94.9 

0.6 

10 

Uranus . . 

30637 

1778 

30 

14.7 

1.4 

? 

Neptune. 

60127 

2785 

37 

17.1 

0.9 

? 

In 

days. 

Sun 


From 

earth. 

8G0 

326S00.0 

1.4 

25 

Moon 


0.24 

2 


3.5 

27 


Ericsson’s Solar Engine. 

a, stand; b, adjustable caloric engine; b\ base-plate of engine, 
through which the cylinder c extends into the focal axis of a power- 
ful reflector d, the curvature of which directs the rays, as shown by 
the dotted lines, upon the cylinder. 

as in Mouchot’s solar engine, or in which direct solar heat 
is concentrated upon the cylinder of a hot-air or caloric 
engine, as in the solar engine of Ericsson.— Solar equa- 
tion. See equation.— Solar eyepiece, a helioscope; an 
eyepiece suitable for observing the sun. In the ordinary 
form, devised by Sir John Herschel, the sunlight is reflect- 
ed at right angles by a transparent plane surface which 
allows most of the light and heat to pass through, so that 
only a thin shade-glass is needed. In the more perfect 
polarization-helioscopes of Merz and others the light is 
polarized by reflection at the proper angle from one or 
more glass surfaces, and afterward modified in intensity 
at pleasure by reflection at a second polarizing surface, or 
by transmission through a Nicol prism which can be ro- 
tated.— Solar fever, dengue.— Solar flowers, flowers 
which open and shut daily at certain determinate hours. 
— Solar ganglion. Same as solar plexus.— Solar hour. 
See hour.— Solar lamp, (a) Same as Argand lamp 
(which see, under Jawipi). ( b ) An electric lamp of the 
fourth class.— Solar microscope. See microscope.— 
Solar month. See month, 2.— Solar myth, in compar. 
myth., a myth or heroic legend containing or supposed to 
contain allegorical reference to the course of the sun, and 
used by modern scholars to explain the Aryan mytholo- 
gies. The fable of Apollo and Daphntf'is an example.— 
Solar observatory, an astronomical observatory special- 
ly equipped for the study of solar phenomena. The ob- 
servatory at Meudon, near Taris, is an example. — Solar 
physics, the study of the physical phenomena presented 
by the sun.— Solar plexus, in anat. See plexus. Also 
called brain of the belly.— Solar print, in photog., a pho- 
tographic print made in a solar camera from a negative. 
It is usually an enlargement, and is so called to distin- 
guish it from an ordinary plioto-print made by direct con 
tact In a printing-frame, or otherwise. — Solar promi- 
nence or protuberance. See sun.— Solar radiation, 
See radiation. — Solar-radiation register, an apparatus 
for automatically registering the times during which the 
sun is shining.— Solar salt, sea-salt; bay-salt.— Solar 
spectrum. See spectrum, 3, and cut under absorption.— 
Solar spots. See sun-spot. — S olar system, in astron., 
the system consisting of the sun and the bodies revolving 
round it (and those revolving round them) or otherwise 



Solar System, showing especially the orbits of the four outer planets. 

dependent upon it. To this system belong the planets, 
planetoids, satellites, comets, and meteorites, which all 
directly or indirectly revolve round the central sun— the 



Solar System, showing the orbits of the four inner planets. 

whole being bound together by the mutual attractions of 
the several parts. The following table gives a compara- 


Solax telegraph. See telegraph.— Solar theory. See 
solarism.— Solar time. Same as apparent time. See time. 
— Solar walk, the zodiac.— Solar year. See year. 
solar 2 (so'lar), n. See sollar. 
solar 3 (so'lRr), n. See sola 2 . 

Solariidae (so-la-rl'i-de), n, pi. [NL., < Solari- 
um + -hire.] "A family of p e c ti nibran chi at o 
gastropods, typified by the genus Solarium. 
The animal has the tentacles nearly united at the base; 
eyes on the upper part of the outer side of their base ; the 
proboscis long, cylindrical, completely retractile; and the 
shell conical and generally declivous from the apex, with 
carinated margin of the last whorl, and a deep umbilical 
cavity, recalliug a spiral staircase. The species inhabit 
tropical seas. They ore rather large and generally hand- 
some shells, some of which are common parlor ornaments. 
See cut under Solaritim. 

solarioid (so-la'ri-oid), a. [< Solarium + -oi77.] 
Of, or having characters of, the Solariidrc. 
solariplex (so-lar'i-pleks), n. The solar plexus 
(which see, under plexus). Cones, 1887. 
solarism (so'ljir-izm), n. [< solar 1 4* -ism.'] Ex- 
clusive or excessive explanation of mythology 
by reference to the sun ; over-addiction to the 
assumption of solar myths. Gladstone, in Pop. 
Sci. Mo., XXVIII. 634. 

solarist (so'lUr-ist), n. [< solar 1 + -ist.] An 
adherent of the doctrine of solarism. Glad- 
stone, in Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIH. 876. 
solarium (so-la'ri-um), n. [< L. solarium, a 
sun-dial, a part of a house exposed to the sun, 
< Solaris, of the sun: see solar 1 .] 1. A sun- 
dial, fixed or portable. See dial, poke-dial, ring- 
dial, sun-dial. — 2. A place arranged to receive 
the sun’s rays, usually a flat house-top, ter- 
race, or open gallery, formerly used for plea- 
sure only, but in modern times commonly as an 
adjunct of a hospital or sanatorium, in which 
case it is inclosed until glass ; a room arranged 
with a view to giving patients sun-baths. — 
3. [cop.] [NL. (Lamarck, 1799).] The typical 
genus of Solariidic, containing the staircase- 
shells, as the per- 
spective shell, S. 
pcrspcctivum. They 
nave a much depressed 
but regularly conic 
shell, angular at the 
periphery, and with a 
wide spiral umbilicus 
which has suggested 
the idea of a spiral 
stairway. 

solarization (sd'H’dr-i-za'shon), n. [= P. solari- 
sation; as solarize + - ation .]” 1. Exposure to the 
action of the rays of the sun. — 2. In jihotog., 
the injurious effects produced on a negative by 
over-exposing it in the camera to the light of 
the sun, as blurring of outlines, obliteration of 
high lights, loss of relief, etc. ; also, the effects 
on a print resulting from over-printing the sen- 
sitized paper or other medium, 
solarize (so'liir-iz), v. ; pret. and pp. solarized, 
ppr. solarizing. [= E. solar iser; as solar 1 + 
-izc.] I. intrans. In pliotog., to become in jured 
by too long exposure to the action of light. 

It is a familiar fact that iodide of silver solarizes very 
easily — that is, the maximum effect of light is quickly 
reached, after which its action is reversed. 

Lea, Thotography, p. 137. 

II. trans. 1. To affect hy sunlight; modify 
in some way by the action of solar rays. 

A spore born of a solarized bacillus is more susceptible 
to the reforming influence than* its parent was. 

Science, VI. 475. 

2. In photog., to affect injuriously by exposing 
too long to light. 

solary (so'la-ri), a. [< ML. * Solaris (used only 
as a noun)",’ pertaining to the ground or soil, < 
L. solum, the ground, soil: see soil 1 .] Of or be- 
longing to the ground. [Rare.] 



Staircase-shell ( Solarium ferspec- 
tivum ). 



Sun-star {Solaster endeea ). 


solary 

From the like spirits in the earth the plants thereof 
perhaps acquire their verdure. And from such solary ir- 
radiations may those wondrous varieties arise which are 
observable in animals. Sir T. Brovme, Vulg. Err., vi. 12. 

solast, n. A Middle English form of solace . 

Solaster (so-las'ter), n. [NL., < L. sol, the 
sun, + aster, a star.] The typical genus of 
Solastcridrc, having 
more than five rays. 

In .S’ endeea, a common 
North Atlantic species, 
there are usually eleven 
or ten slender, tapering, 
and smooth arms, and 
the whole surface Is 
closely reticulated. The 
corresponding sun-star 
of the North Pacific is 
S. decemradiatus. 

Solasteridse (so-las- 
ter'i-ile), n. pi. 

[XL.. < Solaster + 

-idle.) A family of 
starfishes, typified 
hv the genus Solastci'. The limits of the family vary, 
anil it is sometimes merged in or called Echinagteridee. 
There are several genera, most of them with more than 
five rays, as in Solaster. In Cribella (or Cribrella ) the rays 
are sis. In Crossaster papposvs, a common sun-star of 
both coasts of the North Atlantic, there are twelve short 
obtuse arms, extensively united by a membrane on the oral 
surface, anti the upper side is roughened with clubbed 
processes and spines, Echinaster sentus is five-armed (see 
cut at Echinaetcr). The many-arnicd sun-stars of the ge- 
nus Heliaster (in some forms of whicli the rays are more 
than thirty in number) are brought under this family or 
referred elsewhere. Also written SolastriiU e. 

solatium (so-la'shi-um), >/.; pi. solatia (-ii). 
[L., also solaciitin , consolation, solace: see sol- 
ace.) Anything that alleviates or compensates 
for suffering or loss; a compensation; speeifi- 

. cally, in Scots law, a sum of money paid, over 
and above actual damages, to an injured party 
by the person who inflicted the injury, as a sol- 
aco for wounded feelings. 

Sold 1 (sold). Preterit and past participle of sclll. 

sold 2 t, )i. [< ME. soldc, souldj/c, sonde, sowdc, 

soted = MHG. soil, G. sold = Sw. Dan. soljl, < 
OF. soldc, souldc, sonde, F. soldc, pay (of sol- 
diers), = Sp. sitcldo = Pg. It. solclo, pay, < ML. 
soldus, soldum, pay (of soldiers) ; cf. OF. sol, 
son, a piece of money, a shilling, F. sou, a small 
coin or value, = Pr. sol = Sp. sucldo — Pg. It. 
soldo, a coin (see sol-, sou, soldo), < LL. solidus, 
a pieco of money, ML. also in gen. money, < 
L. solidus, solid: see solid, solidus. Hence lilt, 
soldier.) Pay (of soldiers, etc.); salary. Spen- 
ser, F. Q., II. ix. G. 

Mv lord Tresorer graunted tire seid vij. c. marc to my 
lord of Norffoik, for the arrerag of liys gourde qcyl lie was 
in Scotland. Easton Letters, I. II. 

sold 2 t, soud-’t.r. t. [< ME. "soldcn, soudcn,< OF. 
solder, sottder, pay, < soldc, soude, pay : see sold-, 
».] To pay. 

Imparflt is the pope that al the peuple sholdc lielpe. 

And soudeth hem that sleeth suclic as lie sliolde sane. 

Eiers Elourman (C), xxii. 431. 

soldadof (sol-da'do), ti. [< Sp. soldado, a sol- 
dier: see soldier.) A soldier. Scott, Legend of 
Montrose, iii. 

Come, help roe ; come, come, boys ; soldadoes, comrades. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, iv. 3. 

soldant, «. An obsolete form of sultan. 

soldanel (sol'da-nel), n. A plant of the genus 
Soldanclla. Also written soldanclle. 

Soldanella (sol-da-nel'ii), v. [NL. (Toumcfort, 
1700) soldanella, dim. of soldana, a plant so 
called, < Olt. soldo, a coin : see soldo.) A genus 
of gamopetalous plants, of the order Primula- 
cere, the primrose family, and tribe Primulcie. 
It is characterized by flotvers with a five-parted calyx, a 
broadly funnel-shaped or somewhat bell-shaped corolla 
with fringed lobes, five stamens inserted on the corolln, 
and an ovoid ovary which becomes a circumscissile cap- 
sule with a five- to ten-toothed mouth, containing many 
seeds on an elongated central placenta. There arc 4 spe- 
cies, alpine plants of Europe. They are smooth, delicate, 
stemless herbs, growing from a short perennial rootstock, 
and bearing long-stalked, fleshy, and entire roundish 
leaves with a heart-shaped base. The nodding flowers, 
single or umbeled, arc borne on a slender scape, and are 
blue, violet, rose-colored, or rarely white. S. alpina, 
growing near the snow-line on many European moun- 
tains, is, with other species, sometimes cultivated under 
the name soldanel or soldanclle, and has been also called 
blue moonwort. 

Eoldanesst, n. An obsolete form of sidtaness. 
soldanriet, soldanryt, «. Obsolete forms of 
sultanry. 

soldatesque (sol-da-tesk'), a. [< F. soldatcsquc, 
< soldat, a soldier "(see soldier), + -esque.) . Of 
or relating to a soldier ; soldier-like. [A Galli- 
cism.] 

His (the Captain's] cane clanking on the pavement, or 
waving round him in the execution of military cuts and 
soldatesque raanccuvres. Thackeray, Pendennis, xxii. 
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Tools and Materials used in 
Soldering. 

<t, bar of solder: b, soldering- 
iron ; c, rosin-box ; d, d, shavers or 
scrapers, used for cleaning sur- 
faces and leveling down protuber- 
ances or lumps in the soft solder 
after it is applied. 
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solder (sod'er or sol'ddr), n. [Early mod. E. 
also souldcr , sodcr, soioder (dial, also sawder ) ; 

< OF. souldurcj soudurc, soudeure, soudurc, F. 
soudurc = Sp. Pg. soldadura = It. soldatura, a 
soldering, < OF. souder , souldcr, orig. *soldcr, 
solder, consolidate, close or fasten together, = 
Pr. soldar , soudar = Sp. Pg. soldar = It. soldarc , 
sodarc, < L. solidarc, make firm, < solidus, solid, 
firm: see solid , and cf. soud 1 .] 1. A fusible 
alloy used for joining or binding together nietal 
surfaces or joints, as the edges of tin cans, jew- 
elry, and kitchen utensils. Being melted on each 
surface, the solder, partly 
by chemical attraction and 
partly by cohesive force, 
binds them together. After 
cleaning the edges to be 
joined, the workmati applies 
a solution of zinc in hydro- 
chloric acid and also pow- 
dered rosin to the cleaned 
surfaces; then he touches 
the heated soldering-iron to 
the rosin, and holding the 
solder-har and iron over 
the parts to be joined melts 
off little drops of solder at intervals along the margins, 
and runs all together with the hot iron. There are many 
of these alloys, as soft solder used for tinware, hard solder 
for brass and iron, gold solder, silver solder, spelter solder, 
plumbers’ solder, etc. Every kind is used at its own melt- 
ing-point, which must always be lower than that of the 
metals to be united, soft solders being the most fusible. , 

To soder such gold, there is a proper glew or coder. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxxiii. 6. 

Hence — 2. Figuratively, that which unites in 
any way. 

Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul, 
Sweetener of life, and solder of society. 

Blair, The Grave, 1. 89. 

Aluminium solder. See aluminium.-— Hard solder, 
solder which fuses only at red heat, and therefore is used 
only to unite the metals and alloys which can endure that 
temperature. Spelter solder and silver solder nre the prin- 
cipal varieties.— Soft solder, (a) See def. 1. ( b ) Gross 
flatter}’ or fulsome praise, particularly when used for self- 
ish aims. 

solder (sod'£r or sol'di-r), r. t. [Early mod. E. 
also souldcr, sodcr, soteder; < solder, «.] 1. To 
unite by a metallic cement; join by a metallic 
substance in a state of fusion, which hardens 
in cooling, and renders tlio joint solid. 

I sowder a mctall with soivldcr. Je collide. 

EaUgrarc, p. 725. 

2. Figuratively, to closo up or unite firmly by 
an}- means. 

As if tlic world should clcaue, and that slaine men 
Should soadcr vn the Rift, 

Shak., A. and C. (folio 1023), iii. 4. 32. 

Would my lips had been soldered when I spake on ’t ! 

11. Jonson, Epiccene, ii. 2. 

solderer (sod'fir-cr or sol'der-er), n. [< solder 
+ -c;-i.] One who or a machine which solders, 
soldering (sod'er-ing or sol'dtr-ing), n. [Verbal 
n. of solder, a.] 1. The act of one who or that 
which solders. — 2. A soldered placo or part. 

Even the delicate golderings of tile ends of these wires 
to the copper clips were apparently the same as ever. 

Elect. Rev. (Eng.), XXV. 349. 
Autogenous soldering. Sec autogenous.— Galvanic 
soldering, the process of uniting two pieces of metal by 
means of another metal deposited between them through 
tlie agency of a voltaic current.— Soldering nipple. See 
nipple. 

soldering-block (sod'6r-uig-blok), n. A tool 
employed in soldering cans, as a support and 
for trimming. It is adjustable for different 
sizes. 

soldering-bolt (sod'tr-ing-bolt), n. Same as 
soldering-iron. 

soldering-frame (sod'fcr-ing-fram), a. A form 
of clamp for bolding the parts together in sol- 
derin" cans. 

soldering-furnace (sod'er-iug-ftrLiSs), ?t. A 
portable furnace used by tinners, etc., for beat- 
ing soldering-irons. 

soldering-iron (sod'er-ing-I'ern), 7t. A tool 
with which solder is molted and applied. It con- 
sists of a copper hit or holt, having a pointed or wedge- 
shaped end, fastened to an iron rod with a wooden handle. 
In some forms the copper bit is kept hot by means of a 
gas-flame supplied through u flexible pipe connected with 
the handle. See cut under solder. 
soldering-machine (sod'dr-ing-ma-shen'), n. 
In slicct-mctal work, a general name for appli- 
ances and machines for closing the seams of tin 
cans with solder; also, a soldering-block, or 
any other machine or appliance rendering me- 
chanical aid in soldering. The cans may be auto- 
matically dipped in molten solder, or the solder may be 
laid on the seams, whicli are then exposed to a gas-flame, 
hot blast, or the direct heat of a furnace. 

soldering-pot (sod'iir-ing-pot), it. A small 
portable furnace used in soldering,, especially 
for uniting the ends of telegraph-wires. It is 


soldier 

fitted with aclamp forholding the ends of thewires, etc., 
in position; and when they are in place the furnace is 
tilted, and the melted solder flows over the wires, etc., and 
forms a soldered joint. 

soldering-tongs (sod'fer-iug-tongz), n. sing, and 
pi. A flat-nosed tongs for brazing the joints of 
band-saws. The saw is held in a scarfing-frame, with 
a film of solder between the lopping scarfed edges. Tiiis 
film is melted by clamping the heated tongs over the 
edges. E. U. Knight. . 

soldering-tool (sod'er-ing-tol), n. A soldering- 
iron, or other tool for soldering, 
•solder-machine (sod'er-ma-sben ,f ), «. A ma- 
chine for forming molten solder into rods or 
drops for use. 
soldi, n. Plural of soldo. 
soldier (sol'jfcr), it. [Also dial, soger, soclgcr, so- 
jer; early mod. E. souldicr, soldiottr, souldiour; 

< ME. souldicr, souldgour, soudiour, sowdiour, 
sowdyowre, sodiour, soudeur, soudier, soudoier, < 
OF. soldier, also soldoier, souldoicr, souldotjer, < 
ML. soldarius, a soldier, lit. ‘one having pay,’ 

< soldus, soldum, pay: see sold 2 . Cf. D. sol- 
daat = G. Sw. Dan. soldat, < P. soldat, < It. sol- 
dato = Sp. Pg. soldado, a soldier, lit. ‘ one paid,’ 

< ML. soldatus, pp. of soldarc (> It. soldarc = 
OF. solder), pay, < soldum, pay : see sold 2 .). If. 
One who receives pay, especially for military 
service. 

Brayn the here and ysegrym the wulf sente alle the 
londe a boute yf ony man wolde take wages that they 
shold come to bruyn and he wolde paye them their soul- 
dye or wagis to fore, my fader ranne alle ouer the londe 
and bare the lettres. . . . My fader hadde ben oueral in 1 
the lande bytwene the elue and the somme. And hadde 
goten many a souldyour that shold the next somer haue 
comen to helpe bruyn. 

Caxton, Reynard the Fox (ed. Arher), p. 39. 

2. A person in military service, (a) One whose 
business is warfare, as opposed to a civilian. 

Madame, 3 e misdon . . . 

To swiche a simpul soicdiour as icliam forto knele. 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3951. 
Fie, my lord, fle ! a soldier, and afeard ? 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 1. 40. 
(6) One who serves in the land forces, as opposed to one 
serving at sea. 

3. Hence, one who oboys the commands and 
contends in tho cause of another. 

Give me a favour, that the world may know 

I am your soldier. Fletcher, Mad Lover, v. 4. 

To continue Christ’s faithful soldier and servant unto 
his life’s end. 

Book of Common Prayer, Public Baptism of Infants. 

4. One of tlie rank and file, or sometimes in- 
cluding non-commissioned officers as opposed 
to commissioned officers. 

Me thinkes it were meete that any one, before he come 
to be a captayne, should have bene a soldiour. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 
That in the captain ’s but a choleric word 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. 

Shak., M. for H., ii. 2. 131. 

5. Emphatically, a "brave warrior; a man of 
military experience, skill, or genius ; a man of 
distinguished valor; one possessing the dis- 
tinctive carriage, looks, hahits, or traits of 
those who make a profession of military ser- 
vice : as, he is every inch a soldier. 

So great a soldier taught us there 
What long-enduring hearts could do 
In that world’s-earthquake, Waterloo ! 

Tennyson, Death of Wellington. 

6. In cool.: (a) One of that section of a colony 
of somo kinds of ants which does the fighting, 
takes slaves, etc. ; a soldier-ant. (b) The cor- 
responding form in a colony of white ants or 
termites, (c) A soldier-beetle. ( d ) A sort of 
hermit-crab ; also, a fiddler-crab. 

Under those Trees [Sapadillies] we found plenty of Sol- 
diers, a little kind of Animals that live in Shells, and have 
two great Claws like a Crab, and are good food. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 39. 

(c) The red gurnard, Trigla cuculus. [Local, 
Eng.] (/) A red herring. [British sailors’ 
slang.] — 7. One who makes a pretense of 
working, hut is really of little or no use ; one 
who works no more than is necessary to secure 
pay. See soger, 2. [Colloq.] — 8. pi. A name 
of the rod campion ( Lychnis diuma), of the rib- 
wort ( Flantago lanccolata), and of various other 
plants. Britten and Holland, Eng. Plant Names. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] — Fresh-water soldier. 
See fresh-water.— Old soldier, (a) A bottle emptied at 
a banquet, carbuse, etc. [Slang.] (6) The stump, or un- 
smoked part, of a cigar. See snipe i, 3. [Slang.]— Red 
soldier, a disorder of pigs ; rouget. 

A disorder affecting pigs, called in France “ rouget,” 
and in Ireland “ red soldier,” from the red patches that 
appear on the skin in fatal cases. This affection depends 
on a bacillus. Lancet, 1890, II. 217. 

Single soldier t. Sec singlet.— Soldier of fortune, one 
who is ready to serve as a soldier wherever profit, honor. 
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pleasure, or other advantage is moat to be had. — Soldiers 
and sailors, soldier-beetles.— Soldier’s wind (nauf.), 
a fair wind for going and returning.— To come the old 
Soldier over one, to impose upon one. [Colloq.J 

X should think he was coinin'; the old soldier over me, 
and keeping up his game. But no — he can scarce have 
the impudence to think of that 

Scott, St Eonnn's Well, xviiL 

soldier (sdl'jfer)* v. i. [< soldier , «.] 1 . To servo 
as a soldier: as, to go soldiering. 

Few nobles come. . . . Barras ... is one. The reck- 
less shipwrecked man : flung nslioro on the coast of the 
Maldives long ago, while sailing and soldierin'; as Indian 
Fighter. Carlyle , French Ilcv., III. i. 7. 

2. To "bully; lioetor. Halliwcll. [Pro v. Eng.] 
— 3. To make a pretense or show of working, 
so as to he kept upon the pay-roll ; shirk ; foign 
sickness ; malinger. See soger , 2. [Colloq.J 
The two long lines of men attached to tlio ropes on the 
left shore . . . stretch out ahead of us bo far that It needs 
an opera-glass to discover whether the leaders nro pulling 
or only soldiering. 

C. D. Warner, Winter on the Kilo, p. 24S. 
4. To make temporary use of (another man’s 
horse). Thus, a man wanting a mount catches the first 
horse he can, rides It to his destination, and then lets it 
go. [Slang, Australia.] 

soldier-ant (sdl'jGr-ant), «. Samo as soldier, 

0 (a) (b). 

soldier-beetle (sol'jGr-bo'tl), n. Any beotlo of 



Tennsylranla SolJier-bcctle {Chmiltccnathus ffnntyli amcN t], 
a, lana, natural size; t, head of same, from txdovr, enlnrj-cd; 
e to A, mouth-parts, enlarged ; i, beetle, natural sire. 



the family TclcjihoridfC. The Pennsylvania soldier- 
beetle, Chauliognathus pcnivn/l canicus, is common In the 

United States, 
ufii/ Tlio beetles live 
upon pollen, but 
their lame nro 
carnivorous and 
destroy other In- 
sects. The two- 
lined soldier-bee- 
tle, Telephone 
bili neat us, is nl«o 

_ . , _ . , .... common in the 

Two- lined Soldier beetle {Ttltfherui HU. ir n |t n |ci„| p . t» 
ntatutV a. larva; t. head and thoracic ' 

Joints of same, enlarged ; e, beetle. (o nnd e P rc ) * Upon *»<• 
natural size.) Uirvro of the cod- 

ling-moth. 

soldier-hug (sol'jGr-bup), n. A predaceous bug 
of the family Pcntato - 
mj idee; any rapacious 
red im oid. podimts sjn- 
nosus is a common Korth 
American species known ns 
the sjrincd soldier -bug. It 
preys upon many destruc- 
tive lame, such ns the fall 
web-wonn, cutworms, and 
the lame of the Colorado 
potato-beetle. The rlng- 
ba tided soldier-bug Is Peril- 
l us eireit mcinet us. Tlic rapa- 
cious soldier-bug Is Kirico 
diadema. See cuts under 
Pentatornid/e, Perillus, Po- 
disus. Silica, nnd Harjxictor. 

soldier-bush (sol ' jfa> 
busb), ii. Samo ns sol- 
dier wood, 

soldier-crab (sol ' jtr- 

krah), n, A hermit- ota and adult, natural sire, 
crab ; a soldier. 

soldieress (sOl'jGr-es), ». [< soldier + -«w.] A 
female soldier. [Karo.] 

Soldierexx, 

Thnt equally ennst poise sternness with pity. 

Fletcher (and another). Two Noble Kinsmen, I. 1. 



Spined 

jfmoiui). 


Soldler-tnig (Pxtijus 
«. njnnplii i, larva ; 


soldier-fish (sorjGr-fish), >I. The blue darter 
or rainbow-darter, Pthcostoma eirrnlcum, of 
fjorpeous colors, the male having about twelve 
indigo-bluo bars running obliquely downward 
and backward, nnd being otherwise vividly 
colored. It is abundant in rivers of the Mis- 
sissippi valley. 

soldier-fly (soVjGr-fli), n. A dipterous insect of 
the family Stratiomyidie : so called from its or- 
namentation. 

soldiering (soI'jGr-ing), n. [Verbal n. of sol- 
dier, r.] 1. Tlio state of being a soldier; the 
act or condition of serving as a soldier; mili- 
taryduty; campaigning. 


The Bimplc soldiering of Grant nnd Foote was solving 
some of the problems that confused scientific hypothesis. 

The Century, XXXVI. CM. 


2. The act of feigning to work; shirking. 
[Colloq.] 

soldier-like (sdl'jGr-lik), a. Soldierly. 

I will not sny pity me; ’tis not a soldier-like phrase. 

Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 1. 13. 

On hearing the general orders, he discharged a tempest 
of veteran, soldier-like oaths. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 316. 

soldierly (sol'jGr-li), a. [Early mod. E. soul - 
dierly ; < soldier + -ly 1 .] Like or befitting a sol- 
dier, especially in a moral sense: as, soldierly 
conduct. 

He seem’d a souldierbj person and a good fellow, 

Evelyn, Diary, Juno 15, 1075. 
His own [face], tlio’ keen and bold and soldierly, 
Sear’d by the close ecliptic, was not fair. 

Tennyson , Aylmer’s Field. 

soldier-moth (sol'jGr-moth), ». An East Indian 
goomotvid moth, Pu schema militaris. 

soldier-orchis (sol' jGr-or'kts), n. A handsome 
orchid, Orchis militaris , of the northern Old 
World. It bears n dense oblong spike of small chiefly 
purplo flowers. So named, perhaps, from the helmet-like 
adjustment of the BCpnls, or from Its erect habit. 

soldier’s-herb (sdl'jGrz-Grb), n. Same as mati- 
co\ 

soldiership (sol' jGr- ship), w. [< soldier + 
-ship.'] Tno state of being a soldier; tlio quali- 
ties of a soldier, or those becoming a soldier; 
especially, skill in military matters. 

Ills soldiership 
Is twico the other twain. 

Shak., A. and C., II. 1. 31. 

soldierwood (sol'jGr-wfid), n. A West Indian 
leguminous shrub, Calliandra purpurea, its 
flowers are In heads, the stamens, as In the genus gen- 
erally, united into a tubo nnd iong-exserted, forming the 
conspicuous part. 

soldiery (sol'jcr-ih n. [Early mod. E. soul- 
dicry, soldiouric; < soldier 4* -y*.] If. Soldier- 
ship; military service. 

Basilin' . . . inquired of Ids estate, adding promise of 
great reward % among the ro«t offering to 1dm, If he would 
exercise Ids courage In folding/, lie would commit some 
charge unto 1dm under Ids lieutenant i’hllannx. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, I. 

To read a lecture of soldiery to Hannibal, the most cun- 
idngest warrior of Ids time. Ford, Line of Life. 

2. Soldiers collectively, whether in general, 
or in any state, or any army, camp, or tlio like. 

They, expecting n Bhnrp encounter, brought SIgebcrt, 
whom they esteem'd an expert Leader, with Ids presence 
to confirm tho Souldiery. Milton, lflst. ling., iv. 

The ferocious deeds of a savage nnd Infuriated soldierjt. 

Clay, Speech on Greek Itcv. 


The sole of their [the cherubim's] feet was like tho sole 
of a calf's foot. Ezek, 1. 7. 

2. The foot. [Rare.] 

Hast wandred through tho world now long a day, 

Yett ceassest not thy weary soles to lead. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. x. 9. 

3. That part of a shoo or boot which comes 
under the sole of the foot, and upon which the 
wearer treads. In boots and shoes with heels, the term 
Is usually limited to the part that Is in front of the heel 
and of nearly uniform thickness throughout. See half- 
sole, nnd cuts under boots and poulaine. 

You have dancing shoes 
With nimble soles. Shak., It. and J., I. 4. 15. 

4. The part of anything that forms the bottom, 
and on which it stands upon the ground ; the 
bottom or lower part of anything, (a) In agri., 
tho bottom part of a plow', to the fore part of which is 
attached tho point or share, (b) In farriery, the homy 
under side of any foot; tho bottom of the hoof, (c) In 
fort., the bottom of an embrasure or gun-port See em- 
brasure, 2. (d) Naut., a piece of timber attached to tho 
lower part of a rudder, to render it level with the false 
keel, (e) Tho sent or bottom of a mine : applied to hori- 
zontal veins or lodes, (f) The floor of a bracket on which 
a plumber-block rests, (g) The plate which constitutes 
tho foundation of a marine steam-engine, nnd which is 
bolted to the keelson. (A) The floor or hearth of the metal 
chamber in a reverberatory, puddling, or boiling furnace. 
(0 In car])., the lower surface of a plane, (j) The bottom 
frame of a wagon, conch, or railway-car. (A) The metal 
shoe of a slcd-runncr. (0 Tho lower edge of a turbine. 
(»n) In ship-building, the bottom plank of the cradle, rest- 
ing on the bllgewnys, and sustaining the lower ends of 
tho poppets, which nre mortised into the sole and support 
the vessel. See cut under fa«ncAi'n<7**rrt|/*. E. H. Knight. 
(n) In concA., the surface of the body on which a gastro- 
pod creeps. 

5. A flat surface like tlio sole of the foot. 

Tlic stones in tlic boulder-clay have n characteristic 
form and surfncc. They are usually oblong, have one or 
more flat sides or soles, nre smoothed or polished, nnd hove 
their edges worn round. A. Oeifcie, Encyc. Brit., X. 307. 

sole 1 (sol), r. t . ; pret. and pp. soled , ppr. soling. 
[< sole*, «.] To furnish with a solo, as a shoo 
or hoot; put a now solo on. Compare half- 
sole, v. t. 

This fellow waits on him now In tennis court socks, or 
slippers soled with wool. Ji. Jonson, Epicomc, 1. 1. 

sole 2 (sol), «. [< ME. sole = 6. sohlc = Sw. 
sota f < OF. (nnd F.) sole = Pr. solha = Sp. 
such = Pg. solha = It. soglia, < L. solca, tlio 
sole (fish), prob. so called from its flatness, 
< solca, a slipper or sandal: see sole*.] In 
iehth., a flatfish of tho family Solcidie , and espe- 
cially of tho genus Solca ; a soleid or sole-fish. 
The common sole or Europe Is S. vxdgaris, formerly Fleu- 
roneetes solea. The body Is cl on gate-oval, and has been 


soldo (sol'do), pi. soldi (-di). [< It. soldo, 
a coin: see sol-, sou.] A small Italian coin of 



copper or billon, the twentieth part of the lira; 
a sol or son. 

sole 1 (sol), n. [< ME. sole , soolc (of tho foot or of 
a shoe), < AS. sole (pi. sole n, for * solan) =MD. 
sole, P. cool = MLG. sole , LG. sale = 01 IG. 
sola, MIIG. sole, sol, G. sohie = Ieel, soli = Sw. 
sftln z= Dan. saalc = Goth, sulja, tho solo of tho 
foot, =r Olt. sunla , also suolo, It. suolo = Sp. 
such = Pg, sola = Pr. sola, sol = F. sole, the 
sole of tlio foot, < ML. sola, a collateral form 
(found in glossaries) of L. solca, a slipper or 
.sandnl (consisting of a single sole fastened on 
l)y n strap across tlio instop), a kind of shoe 
for animals, also tlio sole of the foot (of ani- 
mals), in ML. also tho sole of a shoe, a flat 
under surface, tho bottom, < solum, the ground, 
soil. Cf. soil 1 , /rote 2 .] 1. Tlio bottom or 
under side of tlio foot; technically, tho plan- 
tn, corresponding to tho palm of tlio hand. 
Tlio tole of ordlnnrv language does not correspond well 
with planta, except in the cases of plantigrades. In dig it 1- 
grades eote usually menus only that part of the planta 
which rests upon the ground in ordlnnry locomotion, or 
tho halls of the toes collectively; it also applies to tho 
fore as well ns tho hind feet of such quadrupeds, thus 
Including the corresponding parts of tlio ixtlwa, or palm ; 
while the planta may extend far up tho hind leg (onlyXns 
to the hock of the horse. In the horse role is restricted 
to tlio under side of tho hoof of either foro or hind feet 
(see def. 4 ( 'b )). In birds tho sole of the foot Is the under 
side of the toes taken together. See planta, am! cuts under 
plantigrade, digitigrade,fcutcUi]>lantar, and solidungulate. 



compared to the form of a human sole; the dorsal and 
nnal fins nre very long, but free from the caudal, which 
has n rounded end, nnd pectorals nre developed on 
both sides; tho mouth Is moderately decurvcd; the nos- 
trils of tho blind side nre not dilated ; nnd tlic height 
of the body is a little less than a third of the total 
length. Tlic color Is n dark brown, with n black spot at 
the end of tlio pectoral fln. Tills sole is common along 
the European coasts, nnd Is one of the most esteemed 
of food-flshes. The flesh Is white, Arm, nnd of excellent 
flavor, especially when tho fish has been taken in deep 
water. The average weight Is about n pound, although 
the fish occasionally reaches n much larger sire. It pre- 
fers sandy or gravelly shores, but retires Into deep wnter 
when frost sets In. It feeds chiefly upon mollusks, but 
also on the eggs of Ashes nnd other niilmrds. It some- 
times ascends into fresh water. There nro other spe- 
cies, of sorcrnl different genera, as Aehirus lineatux, 
commonly called hog-choler. The name sole is also 
given to various species of the related family Fleuro- 
nectidsc. Along the Californian const the common solo 
is a pi enrolled old, Lepidopsetta bilineata, which reaches 
n length of nhout 20 inches nnd a weight of five or 
six pounds, nit hough its average weight as seen in the 
markets Is about three ponnds. In San Francisco only 
about two per cent, of tho flatfishes caught belong to 
tills species, but nlong Puget Sound It constitutes about 
thirty per cent, of the catch. It feeds chiefly on crus- 
tncenns and small fishes, and is regarded as an excellent 
food-flsh. Other Meuronectid/r called sole s along the Pa- 
cific const of North America arc the Parophriis retains nml 
Jlijfpoglosxoidesjordani. See also cuts under I’lcuronecti- 
dir and Solcidie. 

Solea Is the sole, thnt is a swetc flsslie nnd hnlgom for 
8ckc people. fiabccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 238. 

Bastard sole. Sec bastard.^ Dwarf sole, the little 
sole, or solencttc, Solea ininuta. — French Bole. Same ns 
lemon-sole, 1. — Land-sole, a slug of the genus .drion. 

The Arions, or Land-soles. 

P. P. Carpenter, Lect. Molluscs (1SG1X p. 70. 


solemn 


sole 

Lemon sole. See lemon-sole .— Smooth sole, Amoglos- 
sutlatcrna, the megrim or scald-fish.— Variegated sole, 
the bastard sole, Solea variegata. See bastard. 

sole 3 (sol), a. [< ME. sole , < OF. sol , F. seal = 
Pr. sol = Sp. solo = Pg. so = It. solo, < L. solus, 
alone, only, single, sole, lonely, solitary; prob. 
the same word as OL. sottus, entire, complete, 
= Gr. o/.oc (Ionic oi/Zo f), whole, = Skt. sarva, 
all. whole : see safe. Hence (< L.) solitary, soli- 
tude, solo , sullen, soliloquy, desolate , etc. From 
the Gr. word is the first element in holocaust, 
holograph, etc.] 1 . Only; alone in its kind ; be- 
ing or acting without another; single; unique; 
individual: as, God is the sole creator and sov- 
ereign of the world. 

To parley with the sole inheritor 
Of all perfections that a man may owe, 
Matchless Navarre. Shak., L. L. L ii. 1. 5. 

I mean, says he. never to allow of the lie being by con- 
struction, implication, or induction, but by the sole use 
of the word itself. Addison, Tatler, No. 250. 

2. Alone; unaccompanied ; solitary. [Archaic.] 

Go forth sole and make thy mone. 

Pom. of the Rose, 1. 2306. 

I am oft-times sole, but seldom solitary. 

Hoiccll, Letters, ii. 77. 

Hush’d Ganymede, his rosy thigh 
Half-buried In the Eagle's down. 

Sole as a flying star shot thro’ the sky. 

Tennyson, Palace of Art. 

. 3f. Mere. 

Whose sole name blisters our tongues. 

Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 12. 
4. In law, single; unmarried; not having a 
spouse : as, a feme sole. See feme sole corpora- 
tion. See corporation sole, under corporation, 1.— Sole 
tenant. See tenant. 

Bole 3 (sol), arte. [< sole 3 , a.] Alone; by itself; 
singly. [Rare.] 

But what the repining enemy commends, 

That breath fame blows; that praise, sole pure, tran- 
scends. Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 244. 

sole 't (sol), 71 . [< ME. sole, soolc, < AS. sill, a cord, 
rope, rein, clinin, collar, = OS. set = OHG. MHG. 
G. soil = Ieel. soil = Goth, 'sail (in deri v. insait- 
jai i), a cord, = OBnlg. silo, a cord; akin to Gr. 
i/nir, a band, Skt. •/ *7, bind.] A wooden band 
or yoke nut around the neck of an ox or a cow 
in a stall. Palsgrave. 

sole 5 (sol), n. [Also soal; prob. a particular 
use of sole 1 .] A pond. [Prov. Eng.] 
sole 0 (sol), r. t. [Also soal. sowl, formerly sowlc; 
origin uncertain.] To pull by tho ears; pull 
about; haul; lug. [Prov. Eng.] 

He'll go, he says, and sotel the porter of Rome gates by 
the ears. Shak., Cor., iv. 5. 214. 

Venus will soxcle me by the ears for this. 

Ileywood, Love’s Mistress (1030). 
To sole a bowlt, to handle it BkilfuUy. 

To sole a hotel, probe et rite emlttere globum. 

Coles, Lat. Diet. ( Ilalliircll .) 

I censured bis light and ludicrous title of "Down-Derry” 
modestly in these words : “It were strange if lie should 
throw a good cast who soals his hotel upon an undersong”; 
alluding to that ordinary and elegant expression In our 
English tongue , 11 soal pour hotel well”— that Is, be careful 
to begin your work well. 

A bp. Bramhall, Works, II. 306. (Davies.) 

sole 7 (sol), w. Same as so? 3 . 
solea 1 (so'le-ii), ; pi. solcsc (-e). [NL., < L. 

solea, sole, etc. : see sole 1 ."] 1. Tho solo of the 
foot. See sole 1 , — 2. Same as soleus. 

Solea 2 (so'Ie-ji), ii. [NL., < L. solea, a solo : see 
sole 2 .] In tclith ., au old name of the sole-fish 
(as Klein, 1748), now tho typical genus of the 
family Soleidic , with various limits: (a) includ- 
ing all the species of the family, or (&) limited 
to the sole of the European seas and closely 
related species. See cut under sole-. 
sole-channel (sol'ckan'el), it. In a boot- or 
shoe-sole, a groove in which the sewing is sunk 
to protect it from wear, 
solecise, v, t. See solecize. 
solecism (sol'e-sizm), n. [< OF. solccismc , F. 
solccismc ~ Sp! Pg. It. solccismo =G. solocismus, 
(. L. soicccismus , < Gr. Go?xuKiofi6c, < oo7xuki&iv, 
speak or write incorrectly, bo rude or awkward 
in manner, < g6?shko£, speaking incorrectly, us- 
ing provincialisms ( ol oo7jolkoi, foreigners), also 
awkward or rude in manners : said to have 
meant orig. ‘speaking or acting like an inhabi- 
tant of Soli,' < 26/j)t, L. Soli, Soloc, a town in 
Cilicia, a place said to have been colonized by 
Athenian emigrants (afterward called Pom - 
pciopolis , now Mczctli), or, according to another 
account, by Argives and Lydians from Rhodes. 
Others refer the word to another town, Soli,' 
Z6 ?jh, in Cyprus.] 1. A gross deviation from 
the settled usages of grammar; a gross gram- 
matical error, such as “I done it” for “I did 
it.” 
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Whatever you meddle with, except when you make sole- 
cisms, is grammar still. Milton, Ans. to Salmasius, i. 

The offences against the usage of the English language 
are — (1) Barbarisms, words not English; (2) Solecisms, 
constructions not English; (3) Improprieties, words or 
phrases used iu a sense not English. 

A. S. Mill, Rhetoric, iii. 

2. Loosely, any small blunder in speech. 

Think on ’t, a close friend. 

Or private mistress, is court rhetoric ; 

A wife, mere rustic solecism. 

Massinger, Guardian, i. 1. 

They [the inhabitants of London] are the modern Soloc- 
ci, and their solecisms have furnished much food for laugh- 
ter. This kind of local reproach is not common, but it is 
not unprecedented. N. and Q., 7tli ser., IX. 74. 

3. Any unfitness, absurdity, or impropriety, as 
in behavior; a violation of the conventional 
rules of society. 

T. Ca. [Carew] buzzed me in the Ear that, tho’ Ben [.Ton- 
son] had barrelled up a great deal of Knowledge, yet it 
seems be had not read the Ethics, which, amongst other 
Precepts of Morality, forbid Self-commendation, declaring 
it to be an ill-favord Solecism in good Manners. 

Hoiccll, Letters, ii. 13. 

4. An incongruity ; an inconsistency; that 
which is incongruous with the nature of things 
or with its surroundings; an unnatural phenom- 
enon or product; a prodigy; a monster. 

It is the solecism of power to think to command the end, 
and yet not to endure the mean. Bacon , Empire (ed. 1887). 

An ungodly man of God — wlmt a solecism ! What a 
monster 1 Mather Byles, Sermon at New London (1758). 
=Syn. 1. Barbarism , etc. See imjrropriety, 

SOlecist (sol'e-sist), n. [< Gr. goIoikigttj f, one 
who speaks or pronounces incorrectly, < goZoiki- 
Cuv, speak or write incorrectly: see solecism.'} 
Ono who is guilty of a solecism or solecisms in 
language or behavior. 

solecistic (sol-c-sis'tik), a. [< solccist + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or involving a solecism; incor- 
rect; incongruous. 

solecistical (sol-e-sis'ti-kal), a. [< solocistic + 
-a?.] Same as solecistic. ” 

The use of these combinations, with respect to the pro- 
nouns, is nlmost always solecistical. 

Tynchitt, Gloss, to Chaucer, under self. 

solecistically (sol-o-sis'ti-kal-i), adv. In a sole- 
cistic manner. Wollaston. ** 

solecize (sol'e-siz), r. i. ; prot. and pp. solecized , 
ppr. solecizing. [< Gr. ao/.oiKt^eiv, speak or write 
incorrectly: see solecism.} To commit sole- 
cisms. Also spoiled solccisc . 

This being too loose a principle, to fancy the holy writ- 
ers to solecize in their language when we do not like the 
sense. Dr. II. More, Mystery of Godliness (1000), I. 0. 

Solecurtidse (sol-e-k£r'ti-de), n. pi. [NR., < 
Solccurtus + -iil/c.] A family of bivalvo moi- 
lusks, typified by the genus Solccurtus. 

Solecurtus (sol-e-kir'tus), 7i. [NL. (De Blain- 
ville, 1824), also Solccurtius, Solcnicurtus, Solc- 
nocurtus, Solcuncurlius ; < Solcn + L. ciirtus, 
short.] A genus of razor-shells, of tho family 
Solcnid.r, containing forms shorter and com- 



Soltcurtus strxgflatus. 


parntivoly deeper than tho species of Solcu, 
and witli submedian umbones: m somo systems 
made type of tho family SolccurtkUc. 
sole-fish (sol'fish), n. The solo. See sole 2 . 
sole-fleuk (sol'fliik), n. The smear-dab. [Scotch.] 
solei, 7i. Plural of soleus. 

Soleidse (so-le'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Solea 2 4- 
-777a?.] The soIce or sole-fish, a family of plou- 
ronectoid fishes typified by tho genus Solea. 
Tho body is oval or elliptical, the snout roundish, nnd tho 
oral cleft more or less decurved and very small. The oper- 
cular bones oro concealed In the Bcaly skin, the upper eyo 
is advanced more or less in front of the lower, and the pec- 
torals are often rudimentary or absent. Tho species aro 
numerous, and of several genera in different seas. Some 
are much esteemed for the delicacy of their flesh, while 
others are quite worthless. Tho common sole of Europe 
is the best-known. Tho American solo is Achirus lineatus 
(figured in next column). Sco Solea?, and cuts under Fleu- 
ronectidm and sole 2. 

soleiform (so'le-i-fdrm), a. [< L. solea, solo, + 
forma, form.] ’ Having tho form of a slipper, 
soleint, a. and n. A Middle English form of 
sullen. 



SoUidcc . — American Sole, or Hog-choker (, Achirus lineatus). 


sole-leather (sol 'leTH^r), n. 1. A strong, heavy 
leather especially prepared for boot- and shoe- 
soles. The hides are taken from the tanning-tanks, the 
spent tan is brushed off, and the hides are dried in a cool 
place, then laid on a polished stone slab, -and beaten with 
iron or wooden hammers operated by machinery. 

2. Same as sole-leather help.— Sole-leather kelp, 
a name given to some of the larger Laminariacete, such as 
L. digitata. See Laminaria . — Sole-leather stripper, a 
machine with adjustable blades or skivers for stripping 
the rough side of leather. E. H. Knight. 
solely (sol'li), adv . 1. Singly; alone; only; 
without another: as, to rest a cause solely on 
one argument. 

To supply those defects and imperfections which are in 
us living single and solely by ourselves, we are naturally 
induced to seek communion and fellowship with others. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 10. 

I am not solely led 
By nice direction of a maiden’s eyes. 

Shak., M. of V., ii. 1. 13. 
2f. Completely; wholly; altogether. 

Think him a great way fool, solely a coward. 

Shak., All’s Well, i. 1. 112. 

solemn (sol'em), a. [Early mod. E. also solcmnc, 
< ME. solcmnc, solcmpnc , solcnnc, soleyn, < OF. 
solcmpnc, solcmnc, F. solcnncl = Sp. Pg. solemne, 
= It. solcnnc , stated, appointed, as a religious 
rite, < L. sollemnis , n\so sollcmjmis, sollcnnis , less 
correctly with a single ?, solcmnis, solennis, year- 
ly, annual, occurring annually, as a religious 
rite, religious, festive, solemn, < sollus, entire, 
complete (prob. same as solus, alone, > E. sole 3 ), 
+ annus, a year.] If. Recurring yearly ; an- 
nual. 

And his fadir nnd modir wenten ech 3eer in to Jerusa- 
lem, In the eolempne dai of pask. Wycltf, Luke ii. 41. 
Me thought y herd a crowned kyng of his comunes axe 
A soleyn subsldlc to susteyne his werres. 

The Crowned King (E. E. T. S.), 1. 36. 
2. Marked by religious rites or ceremonious 
observances; connected with religion ; sacred; 
also, marked by special ritual or ceremony. 

O, the sacrifice ! 

How ceremonious, solemn, and unearthly 

It was i’ the offering ! Shak., W. T., iii. 1. 7. 

lie [King Richard] took a solemn Oath, That he should 
observo reace. Honour, and Reverence to Almighty God, 
to his Church, and to his Ministers, all the Days of his Life. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 61. 

3f. Pertaining to holiday; festive; joyous. 

A Frere ther was, a wantoun and a merye, 

A lymytour, a ful solempne man. 

Chaucer , Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 209. 

And let be there tlire yomen assigned to serue the hye 
tabulle nnd the two syde tnbullis in solenne dayes. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 330. 

My lords, a solemn hunting is in hand ; 

There will the lovely Roman ladies troop 

Shak., Tit. And., ii. 1. 112. 

4f. Of high repute ; important; dignified. 

A Webbe, a Deyere, and a Tapicer, . 

And they were clothed alle in oo lyverd, 

Of a eolempne and a gret fraternity. 

Chaucer, Gen. rrol. to C. T., 1. 364. 

5. Fitted to excite or express serious or devout 
reflections; grave; impressive; awe-inspiring: 
as, a solemn pile of buildings. 

There raignd a solemne silence over all. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. viii. 20. 

A figure like your father . . . 

Appears before them, and with solemn inarch 

Goes slow nnd stately by them. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 201. 

It [life] becomes vastly more solemn than death; for we 
are not responsible for dying; we are responsible for liv- 
ing. J. F. Clarke, Seif-Culture, p. 76. 

6. Marked by seriousness or earnestness in lan- 
guage or demeanor ; impressive ; grave : as, to 
make a solemn promise ; a solemn utterance. 

Why do you bend such solemn brows on me? 

Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 90. 

What signifies breaking some scores of solemn prom- 
ises? — all Hint’s of no consequence, you know. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 2. 

7. Affectedly grave, serious, or important: as, 
to put on a solemn face. 



solemn 

How would an old Roman laugh, were it possible for 
him to see the solemn dissertations that have been made 
on these weighty subjects ! Addison, Ancient Medals, i. 
The solemn fop, significant and budge; 

A fool with judges, amongst fools a judge. 

Coxvpcr, Conversation, 1. 299. 

Thou say’st an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way. 

0. If'. Holmes, To an Insect. 

8. Accompanied with all due forms or coro- 
monios; made in form; formal; regular: now 
chiefly a law term: ns, probate in solemn form. 

On the 16tli of June, 1616, the Catholic monarch, by a 
solemn act in cortcs, held nt Burgos, Incorporated Ills new 
conquests into tho kingdom of Castile. 

Prescott, Ford, and Isa., 11. 23. 

Neither in England nor In Sicily did official formalism 
acknowledge even French, much less Italian, ns a lit tongue 
for solemn documents. 

E. A. Freeman, Encyc. Brit., XVII. 650. 

9. Sobor; gloomy ; dark : noting color or tint. 
[Rare.] 

*TIs not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

Nor customary suits of solemn black, . . . 

That can donoto me truly. Shak., Hamlet, 1. 2. 78. 

Wo sco in needleworks nnd embroideries It is moro 
pleasing to linvo a lively work upon a sad and solemn 
ground than to lmvc a unrk nml melancholy work upon 
a lightsome ground. Bacon , Adversity (ed. 38S7). 

Solemn degradation, in eeefr.*. lam. See degradation, 1 
(ok— Solemn Lenguo and Covenant. Sco covenant.— 
Solemn Eervico, specifically, ill tho Church of England, 
a choral celebration of tho communion. =Syn. 5. August, 
venerable, grand, stately. — 6. Serious, etc. (sco grave'*}, 
reverential, sober. 

solemn t, t\ t. [< solemn , a.] To solemnize. 
[Rare.] 

They [the Laponcs] rolemne marriages, nnd begynno the 
same with fyre nnd tlyute. 

if. Eden, tr. of Jacobus Ziglcrus (First Hooka on America, 
(ed. Arbcr, p. 302). 

solemness (sol'qm-ues), n. Tho stato or clinrae- 
ter of being solemn; seriousness or gravity of 
manner; solemnity. Also solemn tie ss. 

rrltliee, VirgUIn, turn thy solemness out o’ door and go 
along w ltli us. Slink., Cor., i. 3. 120. 

solemnisation, solemnise, etc. See solemniza- 
tion, etc. 

solemnity (so-lcm'ni-ti), «.; pi. solemnities 
(-tiz). [< Ml2. solcmpnitcc , solcmpnytc, solcnitc, 

solemptc ,< OP. sotempnite , soUcmpnitc, solmnile, 
F. solamilc — Sp. solatmidad = Fg. solenmidadc 
= It. solcn ni Id, < L. sollcnm i ta ( l-)s, solicit it ita(t-)s, 
a solemnity, < sollcnmis , soUcnnis, solemn: see 
solan it."] 1. A rite or ceremony performed with 

religious reverence; a ceremonial or festal oc- 
casion; ceremony in general; celebration; fes- 
tivity. 

lie . . . hroughte hire boom with him In his contrc, 

With mochel glorle nml gret solrmpnite. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tnle, 1. 12. 

And uowe In plnces colde 
Solemjmitee of sherjug sheepes Is lioldc. 

Palladius, llusbondrie (E. E. T. S.\ p. 1C2. 
A fortnight bold we this solemnity. 

In nightly rcvelB and new Jollity. 

Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 3T0. 

Use all your FjKJrts, 

All your solemnities : 'tls the king’s day to-morrow, 

His birth-day nml bis marriage. Fletcher, Pilgrim, v. 3. 

2. Tho stato or character of being solemn; 
gravity; impressiveness; solemness: ns, tho 
solemnity of his mnnnor; a ceremony of grent 
solemnity . 

So my state, 

Seldom but sumptuous, showed like n feast, 

And won by rareness such solemnity. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., HI. 2. 59. 
Have they faith 

In what with such solemnity of tono 

And gesture they propound to our belief? 

CoirjH'r, Tusk, v. 01 S. 

3. Affected or mock gravity or seriousness; an 
aspect of pompous importance. 

Solemnity's a cover for n sot. ]’oun< 7 . Love of Fame, II. 

4. In late, a solemn or formal observance; tho 
formality requisite to render an act valid. — 
Paschal solemnity. See paschal , . 

solemnizatet (so-lcm'ni-ziit), v. t. [< ML. so- 
Icmnizatus, pp. of solcmnizarc , solemnize: sco 
solemnize.’] To solemnize. 

solemnization (sol'om-ni-zu'shqn), it. [= F. 
solcnnisation ; as solemnize 4- - ation .] The act 
of solemnizing; celebration. Also written .w/- 
enmisation. 

The day nml time appointed for Solemnization of Mat- 
rimony. ] look of Common Prayer. 

solemnize (sol'em-niz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. sol- 
emnized, ppr. solemnizing. [Early mod. E. sol- 
empnyse , < ME. solcmnyscn, < OF. solcmpniscr, 
solcnniscr, F. solcnniscr = Sp. Pg. solcm nizar 
(cf. It. solcimcggiare), < ML. solcmnizarc, solcn- 
nizarc, < L. sollcnmis, soUcnnis , solemn: sco 
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sofe/WH.] If. To perform annually; perform 
as the year comes round. 

As in this moone in plnces warm and glade 
•Till grafting good it is to solemnysc. 

Palladius, Husbondrio (E. E. T. S.), p. 73. 

2. To honor by ceremonies; celebrate: as, to 
solemnize tho birth of Christ. 

To solemnize this day the glorious sun 
Stays in his course and plays the alchemist. 

Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 77. 

3. To perform with ritual ceremonies, or ac- 
cording to legal forms : used especially of mar- 
riage. 

Baptism to be administered in one place, nnd marriage 
solemnized In another. Hooker. 

Straight shall our nuptial rites ho solemnized. 

Shak., M. of V., li. 9. 0. 

I saw a Troccssion that tho TricBts solemnized in tho 
streets. Coryal, Crudities, I. 104. 

4. To render solemn; make serious, grave, nnd 
reverential: as, to solemnize tho mind for tho 
duties of tho sanctuary. 

A solemnizing twilight is tho very utmost which could 
ever steal over Homer’s diction. Dc Quincey, Homer, ill. 

Also spoiled solemnise. 

“Syn. 2 nml 3. Observe, Commemorate, etc. Seo celebrate. 
solemnizet (eol'om-nlz), n . [< solemnize, t\] 
Solemnization. [Ravo.] 

Fidelia nnd Sparanzu virgins were; 

Though spousd, yet wanting wedlocks solemnize. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. x. 4. 

solemnizer (sol'om-ni-zfcr), v. [< solemnize 4- 
-or 1 .] Olio who solemnizes; one who performs 
a solemn rite. Also spelled sofcnmiscr. 
solemnly (sol'cm-li), adr. [< ME. solemnly, 
solcmpnchg, snlatlichc; < solemn + -ly-.] In a 
solemn manner, (a) With religlouB ceremonies ; rev- 
erently; devoutly. 

And tho angels Mforc gnu gang, 

Slngand nil ful ndempnety, 

And tnnkaml noblll melody. 

HUy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 72. 
(6) With Imprcsslvo seriousness. 

I do solemnly assure tho reader that he is the only per- 
son from whom I have heard that objection. Sir\ft. 

(<•) With nil due form ; ceremoniously; formally; regularly : 
ns, tills question hns been solemnly decided In the highest 
courts. 

Now thou nnd I nre new In nrnlty, 

And will to-morrow midnight solemnly 
Dance In Duke Theseus’ house triumphantly. 

Shak., M. N. 1)., Iv. 1. 03. 
(<f) With formal gravity, importance, or Btntellncss; with 
pompous or nlfcctcd gravity. 

Ills resons he spak ful solempnely. 

Chaueer, Gen. l’rol. to C. T., 1. 274. 
The ministers of state, who pave us law, 

In comers, with selected friends, withdraw; 

’1 here In deaf murmurs solemnly arc wise. I)rj/den. 

solemnness, n. Sco solemness. 
solemnyt, n. [< L. sollaimc, pi. sollcnmia, n re- 
ligious rite, festival solemnity, ncut. of sollan- 
nis , religious, solemn : see solemn.] Solemnity. 
[Rare.] 

Else the glory of nil these tulemnfes lmd perished like a 
blaze, nml gone out, In the beholders’ eyes. 

//. Jonstm, Mnsquo of Hymen. 

solempnet, a. An old spelling of solemn. 
Solemy.a (so-lem'i-ii), ?i. See Solatniitya. 
solen (so'lon), n. [NL., < L. solcn, < C»r. ou7i/v, 
a channel, pipe, n kind of shell-fish, perhaps the 
razor-fish.] 1. In surg., same as cradle, 4 (b) 
(2). — 2. [rq;>.] [XL.] A genus of bivalve mol- 
lusks, typical of tho family Solcnid.r , of which 

5. vagina, a common rnzor-fisli of tho North 
Atlantic, is tho best-known species. — 3. Any 
member of this genus, or a related form; a 
razor-elam, razor-fish, or razor-shell. See So- 
Icnid.T, nnd cut under J Crisis. 

Solenacea (sol-e-na'se-ii), n.pl [XL., < Solcn 
4* -acca.] Same as Solent dm. Mad:c, 1828. 
solenacean (sol-e-na'se-nn), a. and n. [< Solc- 
nacea 4- -mi.] X a. 0? or pertaining to tho 
Solenacea or Solcnid.r ; solennceous. 

II. n. A member of tho Solenacea. 
solenaceous (sol-o-nft'slnus), a. [< XL. Solata- 
cca 4* -mu?.] Resembling a solcn ; belonging 
to tho Solenacea; of or pertaining to tho So- 
ldi idle. 

solenarium (sol-f*-na'ri-uin), pi. solcnaria 
(-jj). [XL., < Gr. a chnunol, pipe, 4- 

-aritnn.] Either of tho two (right and left) 
tubes of the spiral proboscis or nntlift of lepi- 
dopterous insects. Kirby and Spence. 
solen-ark (so'len-iirk), w.‘ An ark-shell of tho 
subfamily SolcucUin.r. 

Solenella (sol-e-nol'ji), n. [XL., < Solcn 4- 
dim. -clla.] A genus of Lcdidic , typical of the 
subfamily Solcncllinie. Also called Mallctia. 


Solenoglypha 

Solenellinse (soFe-ne-li'ne), n. pi. [XL., < Sol - 
cnclla 4- -imc.] A subfamily of Led idee, cliarac- 
torized by tho external ligament. Also called 
Mallctiinie. 

soleness (sol'nes), n. The stato of being sole, 
alone, or unconnected with others; singleness. 

France has an advantage, . . . which is (if I may use 
the expression) its soleness, continuity of riches ami power 
within itself, nnd the nature of its government. 

Chesterfield. (Latham.) 

solenette (sol -c -net'), n. [< sole* 4- dim. 
-(n)cttc.] A fish, the little solo, or dwarf sole, 
Solca minuta or Mo nochirus linguatulus, a Euro- 
pean flatfish, about 5 inches long, of a reddish- 
brown color on the upper side. 

Solenhofen limestone. A rock quarried at 
Solenhofen (or Solnhofen) in Bavaria, it belongs 
to the Upper or White Jura, and Is of the same geological 
ago as the Kimmcridge group of England. It is remark- 
able as furnishing the world with the only really satisfac- 
tory lithographic stone, and as containing an extremely 
varied and well-preserved fauna, preeminent in which are 
the remains of the earliest known bird, the archrcopteryx. 

Solenidse (so-len'i-dc), n.pl. [NL. (Fleming, 
1828), < Solcn 4- -idle.] A family of bivalve 
mollusks, typified by tho genus Solcn ; the razor- 
shells: so called on account of the resemblance 
of tho shell ill fonn to a rn zor. The animal is elon- 
gate ; the siphons nro short and united ; the foot Is rather 
large and more or less cylindrical ; the long slender shell 
lins nearly parallel dorsal and ventral contours, nnd is trun- 
cate or Biibtmncnto in front as well ns behind, while the 
hinge Is nearly or quite terminal and has usually a single 
tooth in each valve ; and the palllnl lino has a deep sinus. 
The species nre widely distributed nnd numerous, belong- 
ing to several genera. See cut under Ends. Also Sole- 
nacea. 

SOlenite (sol'c-mt), n. [< Gr. c(S>.ip\ a channel, 
pipe (soo solcn), 4- -itc-.] A fossil razor-shell, 
or some similar shell. 

solenoconch (so-lo'no-kongk), n. [< NL. Sole- 
noconchzc.] A" tootli-shcll or dentaliid, ns a 
member of tho Solenoconch. t. 

Solenoconchze (so-le-no-kong'ke), n.pl. [XL., 

< Gr. au?.r/i‘, a channel, pipe, 4- Koyxq, a shell: 
sec coac//.] An order or a class of mollusks; 
tho tooth-shells: so called from tho tubular 
shell. Ar nn order, the Solcnoconclt/c nre the only order of 
the class Scaphopoda ; ns a class tlic name is synonymous 
with the Inttcr. See Dentaliidrc. Also Prosopoccphala, 
Sotenoconcha. 

Solenodon (so-lcn'o-don), n. [XL. (Brandt, 
18M), < Gr. ao7.ii v, a channel, pipe, 4- bdois 
(other-) = E. tooth.'] 1. Tho typical and only 
genus of the family Solcnodontidiv, containing 
tho opossum-shrows, S. paradoxus o£ Ilayti and 

S. columns of Cuba, respectively called agoula 
and ahniqui. They arc insectivorous mammals, singu- 
larly resembling opossums, with a long cylindroid snout, 
long scaly tail, five toes on each foot, the fore feet with 
very long claws, the ears moderate nnd rounded, nml the 
pelage long and harsh. Sec Solenodonlidir. Also Soleno- 
douta. 

2. [/.r.] A species of this genus; asolcnodont. 
See ahniqui, and cut under agoula. 

solenodont (so-len'o-dont), a. and n. [< Solen- 
odon(l-).] I. a . Of or pertaining to ihc Solcno- 
dontid/c, or having their characters. 

II. n. A solenodon. 

Solen odontidae (so-lG-no-don'ti-de), n. pi. 
[XL., < Solaiodon(t-) 4- -idle.] A family of 
mammals, of tho order Inscctivora, peculiar to 
tho West. Indies. It Is related to the Madagascar 
Centetid/r, hut has tho pelage without spines, tho penis 
abdominal, the testes perineal, the tents on tho buttocks, 
the uterine boms ending in crecal sacs, the intcstlncwltb- 
out a crccum, the tibia nnd fibula distinct, the pubic 
symph)Bls short, the skull slender with an orbital con- 
striction, small brain-case, large squamosal bones, annu- 
lar tympanies, no postorbitnl processes or zygomatic 
nrches, nnd the dental formula characteristic. There is 
but ono genus, Solenodon. See cut under agouta. 

Solenogastra (so-lc-no-gns'trji), n. pi. [NL.] 
Smnc ns Solcnopnstrcs. 

Solenogastres (eo-lC-no-gns'trez), n.pl. [NL., 

< Gr. n clinimcl, pipe. + j aari/p, tho 'belly.] 
A group proposed by Gcgenbnur for tho recep- 
tion of tlie two genera 2\ r comcnin (with 1‘ronrn- 
vicnia) nnd Cliirtnilcrmn : now refen'ed to the 
isopleurous Mollusca. Seo Isopleura, nnd cut 
under Xcomcnia. 

solenoglyph (sd-lii'np-glif), (t. nnd n. [< Gr. 
oa?.f/v, n ebnnnel, pipe, + y?.i$eir, carve, ent : see 
glyph.] I. a. Having apparently hollow or per- 
forated maxillary tooth specialized nnd iso- 
lated from the rest ; of or pertaining to the So- 
lenoglypha, or linving their characters. These 
teeth are tlic venom-fangs of such serpents ns vipers nnd 
rattlesnakes. They are not actually perforated, but hnve 
nn involute groove whose lips roll together nnd fuse, 
forming n tubo through which the poison Is spirted when 
the snake strikes. Sco cut under Crotalus. 

II. n. A solenoglyphic serpent. 
Solenoglypha, Sole’noglypma (sol-e-nog'li-fii, 

sfi-le-no-glif'i-ii), n.pl. [NL.: see solenoglyph.] 



Solenoglypha 
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The viperine or erotaliform serpents, a group of nostomidi e, including such species as 5. cija- 
tho order Oplndia, having the maxillary teeth n opterus. Also Solenostoma. 
few, canaliculated,andfang-like. It includes some sole-piece (sol'pes), n. In mining, the lower 
oi the most venomous serpents, as the rattlesnakes or pit- part of a set or durnz. See the quotation un- 
vipers, and the true vipers or adders. Nearly all fall in 0 „<i ,, ,n n,\ 

the two families Crotalidsc and Viperidee. though two , , \ .» T i , 

others (Causidee and Atradaspididee) are recognized. See SOle-plate (sol plat), 11. 1. in mach., a bed- 

Protcroyltrpha, and cuts under adder, Crotalus, pit-viper, plate: as, the sole-plate of an engine. — 2. In a 


and rattlesnake. 

solenoglyphic (so-le-no-glif'ik), a. [< soleno- 
ghjph + -ic.] Same as ’ solcnoglyph. 
solenoid (so-le'noid), n. [< Gr. oolgvoEidyq, pipe 


water-wheel, the hack part of a bucket, it is 
often formed by a continuous cylinder concentric with the 
axis of the wheel, and having the buckets built upon it. 
E. H. Khight. 

shaped, grooved, < audfjv, a channel, pipe," 4- Also c allecl Jobc-plaic. 
tido*;, form.] A helix of copper or other con- solert, n. A Middle English form of sollar. 

ducting wire sole-reflex (sorre^fleks), n. See reflex. 

- - t j ie soleret, n. See sollcret. 

solertf (sol'ert), a. [< L. sollcrs, less correctly 
solers (- ert -), skilful, clever, crafty, < sollus. 



wound in 
form of a cj'lin- 
der so as to ho 
nearly equiva- 
lent to a number 
of equal and 
parallel circu- 
lar circuits ar- 
ranged upon a 
common axis. 

Solenoid. The ends of the wire 

* are brought to the 

middle point, and when a current is passed through the 
circuit the solenoid behaves, as far as external action is con- 
cerned, like a long and thin bar magnet. For this reason, 

Buch a magnet is called a solenoidal magnet ; and Ampere’s 
theory’ of magnetism is based on the assumption that 
magnets and solenoidal systems of currents are fundamen- 
tally identical. 

A magnetic solenoid is an infinitely thin bar of any form 
longitudinally magnetized with an intensity varying in- 
versely as the area of the normal section [that is, the 
cross-section perpendicular to the lengthl in different 
parts. J. E. II. Gordon , Elect, and Slag., 1. 157. 

solenoidal (sol-f-noi'dnl), a. [< solenoid + -«?.] 

Pertaining or relating to a solenoid ; resembling sole-tile (sol'til), n. A form of tile used for 
a solenoid, or equivalent to a solenoid magneti- bottoms of sewers, muffles, etc., of wliicb tbe 
cally — Solenoidal magnet. See magnet. whole circumference is not in one piece. It is 

solenoidally (sol-e-noi'dal-i), adv. As a sole- made flat or curved, according to tbe needs of 
noid. Encyc. Brit., XV. 231. tbe case. Sec cuts under sewer 3 . E. H. Knight. 

Solenomya (sol-e-no'mi-Si), n. [NL., < Solcn soleus (so-le'us), n. j pi. sold (-i). [NL., also 

+ Mya !.] The typical genus of Solenomyidx: solreus (unisolca)^!,. solca, tbe sole of tbe foot: 


all (see sole 3 ), + ar(t-)s, art, craft: see erf-.] 
Crafty; subtle. 

It was far more reasonable to think that, because man 
was the wisest (or most solert and active) of all animals, 
therefore he had hands given him. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. CS5. 

solertiousnesst (so-ler'shus-nes), n. [< *solcr- 
tious (< L. sollertia, solcrtia, skill, cunning, < 
sollcrs, solers, skilful) + -ness.] The quality of 
being solert; subtleness; expertness; clever- 
ness; skill. 

The king confessed that they had hit upon the inter- 
pretation of his secret meaning : which abounded to the 
praise of Mr. Williams’ solertiousness. 

Bp/Ilackct, Abp. Williams, i. 22. (Davies.) 

soleship (sol'sbip), n. [< sole 3 + -ship.] Limi- 
tation to only one individual ; sole or exclusive 
right; monopoly. [Rare.] 

The soleship of election, which, by the ancient canons, 
was in the bishops, they would have asserted wholly to 
themselves. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 222. 


so called because 
supposed to com- 
bine characters 
of the genera 
Solen and Mya. 

■ Menkc, 1830. Al- 
so Solemya. 

Solenomyidffi 

< Solenomya + -idee.] Afamily and *• A MiddI ° En g lish form of w? - 

sol-fa (sol'fii), [In ME safe, solfyc, < OF. 
solflcr , F. solficr = Sp. solfear — Pg. solfcar, 



Solenomya t ogata (right valve). 


see soZe 1 .] Abroad flat muscle of the calf of the 
leg, situated immediately in front of (deeper 
than) the gastrocnemius, it arises from the back 
upper part of the fibula and tibia, and its tendon unites 
with that of the gastrocnemius to form the tendo Achillis. 
The soleus is not a common muscle, and its great bulk in 
man, where it largely contributes to the swelling of the 
calf, is exceptional, and inversely proportionate to the 
smallness of the plantaris. See cuts under muscle l and 
tendon. 


nomya. The mantle-lobes are mostly united, with a single 
siphonal orifice and one pedal opening; the foot is elon- 
gated, and there is a pair of narrow appendiculate bran- 
chiae; the shell is equivalve, with a thin, spreading epi- 
dermis, toothless hinge, and internal ligament. These 
bivalves are sometimes called pod-gapers. Also Soleno- 
myad/e (J. E. Gray, 1840) and Solemyidse. 

solenostome (so-le'no-stom), n. [< Solcnosto- 
««».] A solenostomoid. 

Solenostomi (sol-e-nos'to-ml), n. pi. A sub- 
order of lophobranchiate* fishes with an ante- 


solfejar = It. solfeggiare , sing in gamut, sing by 
note, < sol + fa, names of notes of the gamut. 
Cf. solfeggio .] I. intrans. In music , to solmi- 
zate, or sing solfeggii. 

I haue be prest and parsoun passynge thretti wynter, 
3ete can I neither solfe ne synge ne seyntes lyues rede. 

Piers Plowman (B), v. 423. 
II. trans. In music , to sing to solmization- 

rior spinous dorsal and spinous ventral fins, W °?q S ’ 7 r n T 

including the familv Sin Inn nstn m SO 1-fa (sol fa),?l. and a. [See sol-fa, V.] I. n. 

In music: ( a ) The syllables used m solmiza 


including the family Solcnostomidie. 

Solenostomidse (so-le-no-stom'i-de)/ n. pi. 
[NL., < Solenostomus + -idle.'] A family of sol- 
onostomous lophobranchiate fishes, typified by 
the genus Solenostomus. An anterior high short spi- 
nous dorsal and a posterior low one are widely separated ; 
the pectorals are inserted low on narrow bases, and the 
caudal is well developed. The few known species are pe- 
culiar to the Indo- Pacific ocean. The females carry their 
eggs under the belly, in a pouch formed by the ventral 
fins. Also Solenostomatidic. 

solenostomoid (sol-e-nos 'to-moid), a. and n. 
[< Solenostomus + -old.] I. a. Of, or having 
characters of, the Solenostomidzc ; solenosto- 
mous. 


tion taken collectively; the act or process of 
solmization; solfeggio; also, rarely, same as 
scale or gamut. 

As out of an alphabet or sol-fa. 

Milton, Areopagitica, p. 40. 
Now was our overabundant quaver and trilling done 
away, and in lieu thereof was instituted the sol-fa. 

Swift, Mem. of V. P. 
(b) See tonic sol-fa, under tonic, (c) The roll 
or baton used by the leaders of Italian choirs. 

H. a. Of or pertaining to solmization in 
singing: as, the sol-fa method, or tonic solfo, 

II. n. A solenostome; anv fish of the family ^ \ r t i c 7 c 

denostomidip. sol-faing (sol'fa-mg), n. [Verbal n. of sol-fa, v.] 

In music , same as solmization. 
sol-faist (sdl'fa-ist), n. [< sol-fa + -ist.] In 
music , one who uses or advocates solmization. 
— Tonic sol-faist, one who uses the tonic sol-fa system 
(which see, under tonic). 

The Tonic Sol-faists are now an integral part of the gen- 
eral musical life of the country. 

Athenaeum, No. 3103, p. 24. 

The typical genus of ‘Sole- solfamization (soPfli-mi-za'slion), n. [< sol + 
fa + mi + -ise + -a tion.] Same as solmization. 
solfanaria (sol-fa-na'ri-ji), n. [It., < solfo, sul- 
phur: see sulphur.] A sulphur-mine, 
solfatara (sol-fji-ta'ra), n. [<It. solfatara , < 
solfo , sulphur: see sulphur.] An area of more 
or less corroded and disintegrated volcanic 
rock, over which sulphurous gases, steam, and 
Solenostomus cyanopiems. other volcanic emanations escape through va- 


Solenostomidie. 

solenostomous (sol-e-nos'to-mus), a. [< Gr. au- 
/.r/v, a channel, pipe, -f ardpa, mouth.] In ich th. f 
having a tubular or fistulous snout, as a pipe- 
fish of the genus Solenostomus ; of or pertaining 
to the Solenostomi or Solenostomidce. 

Solenostomus (sol-e-nos'to-mus), n. [NL. 
(Lac6pfede, 1803), < jxr. ciS>.ijy, a channel, pipe, 
+ erdpa, mouth.] 
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rious orifices, frequently giving rise to what 
are known as mua-volcanoes, mud-cones, or 
salsesp a region of dying or dormant vole anism. 
solfataric (sol-fji-tii'rik), a. [< solfatara + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to or resembling a solfatara. 

Solfataric gases still issue, and are regarded as the re- 
sult of the solfataric action upon chromic iron. 

Amcr. Jour. Sci., 3d ser., XXXIX. 73. 

solfeggio (sol-fej'io), n . ; pi. solfeggii (-ii). [It., 

< sol 4- fa, names of notes of the gamut (see 
sol-fa ), + -eggio, a common It. termination.] In 
music: (a) Same as solmization. (b) A vocal 
exercise consisting of tones variously com- 
bined in steps, skips, or running passages, 
sung either to simple vowels or to arbitrary 
syllables, and designed to develop the quality, 
flexibility, and power of the voice. 

solferino (sol-fe-re'no), n. [So named from 
Solfcrino in Italy, because this color was dis- 
covered in the year (1859) of the French vic- 
tory of Solfcrino. Cf. magenta.] The color of 
rosaniline ; an intensely chromatic and lumi- 
nous purplish rose-color. See purple. 
soli, ii. Italian plural of solo. 

Solibranchia (so-li-brang'ki-a), n. pi. [NL., < 
L. solus, sole, + branchiae, gills.] Fishes: a 
synonym of Pisces. Latreille. 
solicit (so-lis'it), v. [< ME. solid ten, sohjeyten , 

< OF. solid ter, F. sollicitcr = Pr. sollicitar = 
Sp. Pg. solicitor = sollccitare, sollidtare , < L. 
sollicitarc , less correctly solicitarc, agitate, 
arouse, solicit, < sollicitus , less correctly soli- 
citus, agitated, anxious, punctilious, lit. ‘thor- 
oughly moved/ < OL. sollus, whole, entire (see 
sole 3 , solemn), + L. dtus, aroused, pp. of cierc, 
shake) excite, cite: see cite 1 . Cf. solicitous .] 

1. trans. 1. To arouse or excite to action; sum- 
mon; invite; tempt; allure; entice. 

That fruit . . . solicited her longing eye. 

Milton, P. L., ix. 743. 

Sounds and some tangible qualities fail not to solicit 
their proper senses, and force an entrance to the mind. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. i. § 6. 

2. In criminal law : (a) To incite (another) to 
commit a crime. ( b ) To entice (a man) in a 
public place : said of a prostitute, (c) To en- 
deavor to bias or influence by the offer of a* 
bribe. 

The judge is solicited as a matter of course by the parties, 
and they do not approach empty-handed. Brougham. 

3. To disturb; disquiet; make anxious. [A 
Latinism.] 

Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid. 

Milton, P. L., viii. 167. 

But anxious fears solicit my weak breast. 

Dryden, Spanish Friar, iii. 3. 

4. To seek to obtain ; strive after, especially 
by pleading; ask (a thing) with some degree 
of earnestness or persistency: as, to solicit an 
office or a favor; to solidt orders. 

But, would you undertake another suit, 

I had rather hear you to solicit that 
Than music from the spheres. 

Shak., T. N., iii. 1. 120. 

To solicit by labour what might be ravished by arms was 
esteemed unworthy of the German spirit. 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ix. 

The port . . . was crowded with those who hastened to 
solicit permission to share in the enterprise. 

Bancroft, Hist. U. S., 1. 40. 

5. To petition or ask (a person) with some de- 
gree of earnestness or persistency; make peti- 
tion to. 

Did I solicit thee 
From darkness to promote me? 

Milton, P. L., x. 744. 

6f. To advocate; plead; enforce the claims 
of ; act as sdlititor or advocate for or with ref- 
erence to. 

Should 

My brother henceforth study to forget 

The vow that he hath made thee, I would ever 

Solicit thy desert. Ford, Dover’s Melancholy, -v. 1. 

Who solicited the cause of the poor and the infirm, the 
lame and wounded, the vagrant and lunatic, with such a 
particular industry and zeal as had those great and blessed 
effects which we at this day see and feel. 

.Bp. Atterhury, Sermons, I. ii. 
=Syn. 4 and 5. Bequest, Beg, etc. (seeasfri), press, urge, 
pray, plead for or with, sue for. 

II. intrans. To make solicitation. 

There are greater numbers of persons who solicit for 
places ... in our own country, than in any other. 

Addison, Freeholder, No. 48. 

When the same distress solicits the second time, we then 
feel with diminished sensibility. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 3. 
solicitf (so-lis'it), n. [< solicit, v.] Solicitation; 
request. [Bare.] 

Frame yourself 
To orderly solicits. 

Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 3. 52. 
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Within this hour lie means his first solicit 
And personal siege. 

Shirley, Grateful Servant, i. 2. 
solicitant (so-lis'i-tant), a. .and n. [< L. sollici - 
tan(t-)s, solicitations, ppr. of sollicitarc , urge, 
incite: see solicit.] I. «• Solicitous; seeking; 
making petition : as, solicitant of a job. Encyc . 

II. ». One who solicits. D/cf. 
solicitatet (so-lis'i-ttit), t». ?. [< L. sollicitatus , 
solid tat us, pp. of sollicitarc , solid tare, solicit: 
seowri/cif.] To solicit. 

[lief did urge and solicitatc him, according to his man* 
nerof words, to recant. 

Foxc, quoted in Maitland on Reformation, p. 494. {Danes.) 
solicitatet (so-lis'i-tiit), a. [< L. sollicitatus , 
solid tains, pp. : see solicit.'] Solicitous. 

Bcinge no lesso solicitatc for them sclucs then medi- 
tatynge in wlint daungcr theyr felowcs had byn in III no 
Nigro. 

Peter Martyr { tr. in Aden’s First Books on America, cd. 

[Arbor, p. 121). 

solicitation (so-lis-i-ta'shqn), it. [Formerly 
also sollicitation ; < OF. solicitation , F. sollici ta- 
tion = Sp. solid tacion = Pg. solid taclio = It. 
soiled tazionc, sollicitadonc , < L. sollicitatio(n-), 
solicitatio(n-), vexation, instigation, <. sollicitarc, 
solicitors pp. sollicitatus, urge, incite, solicit: 
see solicit.'] The act. of soliciting, (a) Excitation ; 
invitation; temptation; allurement; enticement; dis- 
turbing elfect. 

Children are surrounded with new things, which, by a 
constant solicitation of their senses draw the mind con* 
stantly to them. Locke. 

The power of sustained attention grows with the ability 
to resist distractions and solicitations. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol.,]). 01). 

To use an old-fashioned expression of the first students 
of gravitation (nn expression which has always seemed to 
me amusingly quaint), the solicitation* of Jupiter's attrac- 
tive force arc as urgent on n s\\ iftly rushing Iwidy ns on 
one at rest .V. A.' Per., I ’XXX IX. 119. 

(b) In mim’fia? law: (1) The inciting of another to com- 
mit n crime. (2) The enticing of n man liy a prostitute 
in a public place. (9) Endeavor to influence by bribery. 

The practice of judicial solicitation has even prevailed 
in less despotic countries. JSrouyUanx. 

(r) An earnest request ; a seeking with some degree of 
zeal and earnestness to obtain something from another: 
* ns, the solicitation of n fa\or. 

He was generally poor, nml often sent bold solicitations 
to everybody, . . . nsking forplnces, for money, and even 
for clothes. Tick nor, Span. Lit., I. 353. 

(di) Advocacy. 

So ns ye may be sure to have of him effectual concur- 
rence and advise in the furtherance nml sollicitation of 
vonr charges, whether the pope’s holiness amend, remain 
long sick, or (ns God forbid) should fortune to die. 

tip. Jiu met. Hist. Kef., I. 11. 2. 
= Svn. (c) Entreaty, supplication, Importunity, np]>enl, 
petition, suit. 

soliciter (fffi-lis'i-tor), h. [< solicit + -<tE] 
Snino ns solicitor. 

I . . . thnneke God that ye have occa'yon govyn unto 
you to be asottyeyter and setter forth of such tliyngs as 
do and shall conserve my said aide. 

Cardinal Wolscy, To S, Gardiner (Ellis’s lllsL Letters, 
[1st ser., clll.). 

solicitor (sB-lis'i-tpr). i 1 . [Early mod. E. soli- 
ciiour, < Ol-’. (and "]•’.) soiUcitcur'— I’r. sollicihi- 
iior = Sp. saliciliiiliir = It. sollcriltiinre, soi- 
licilahirc, < EE. snliiciiatur, solid tit tor, a solici- 
tor, first used in sense of ‘a tempter, seducer,’ 
ME. an advocate, etc., < L. sollidlnrc, solicitors, 
urge, incite, solicit : sec solicit.] If. A tempter; 
nn instigator. 

Appetite is the Will's solicitor, nml the Will Is Appe- 
tite's controller. Hooker, Ecclcs. Polity, i. 7. 

2. One who solicits; one who asks with ear- 
nestness. 

We single you 

As our hest-moving fair solicitor. 

Shak., L. L. I*, II. 1. 29. 

3. An advocate; specifically, one who repre- 
sents a party in a court of justice, particularly 
a court of equity. Generally, In the United States, 
wherever the distinction between courts of law nml of 
equity remains, practitioners in the latter are termed so. 
Heitors. In England solicitors arc olllcers of the supremo 
court, and the medium between barristers and the gen- 
eral public; they prepare causes for the barrister, and 
have a right of audience ns ndvocates before magistrates 
at petty sessions, at quarter-sessions where thero is no 
bar, in county courts, and in the bankruptcy court, but 
they cannot appear as advocates in nny of the superior 
courts, or at assizes, or at nny court of commission. So- 
licitors wero atone time officers only of the court of chan- 
cery, but the term is now applied to all attorneys. In 
Scotland solicitors arc of two classes— solicitors in the 
supreme court, who occupy a position Blmllar to tlint of 
solicitors in England ; nml solicitors at law, who nro mem- 
bers of n society of law-ugents nt Edinburgh, Incorporated 
by royal chnrtcr and entitled to practise before Inferior 
courts ; they are also known by the name of procurators. 
Law-agents of both kinds in Scotland are now on an equal 
footing. Slater. 
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Be merry, Cassio, 

For thy solicitor shall rather die 
Than give thy cause away. 

Shak., Othellcj, iii. 3. 27. 

I take bishops f o be the worst solicitors in the world. 

Swift, Letter, Oct. 10, 1710. 
City solicitor, in some of the United States, an officer 
having charge of the legal business of a municipality. — 
Crown solicitor. Sec crown.— Solicitor of the Trea- 
sury, an officer of the Treasury Department having chni ge 
of the prevention and punishment of all frauds, and the 
conduct of all suits involving the revenue of the United 
States, except tlioso arising under the internal revenue 
laws of the United States, which aro in charge of the So- 
licitor of Intcrnnl Revenue. 

solicitor-general (so-lis'i-tor-jcn'o-rnl), pi. 
solicitors-t/cucral. 1. In Englandjan officer of 
the crown, next in rank to the attorney-general, 
with whom ho is in fact associated in tlio man- 
agement of the legal business of tho crown and 
public offices. On him generally dovolvos the 
maintenance of the rights of tho crown in revo- 
nno enses, pntont causes, etc. — 2. In Scotland, 
ono of the crown counsel, next in dignity and 
importance to the lord advocate, to whom ho 
gives his aid in protecting the interests of tho 
crown, in conducting prosecutions, otc. — 3. In 
thoUnited States: (a) Tho second officer of tho 
Department of .Tus! ieo, who assists the attorney- 
general, and in his absence performs his duties. 
(//) A chief law officer of some of tho States, cor- 
responding to tho attorney-general in others. 
71". C. -I uilnvoii, Law Diet, 
solicitorship (sd-lis'i-tor-ship), n. [< solicitor 
+ -ship.] 1. The office or status of solicitor. 
— 2. A mock respectful title of addross applied 
with n possessive pronoun to a solicitor. Com- 
pare tho analogous use of lordship, [Karo.] 
Your Rood oiUcitor/hip, nml rogue Wclborn, 

Were brought Into her presence. 

Mnointjcr, New Way to I'ny Old Debts, II. a. 

solicitous (so-lis'i-tus), n. [= Sp. sollciio = Pg. 
solicit!) = It. sollccito, soliicih), < L. sollici tus, 
less correctly solieilus, agitated, disturbed, 
anxious, careful: see solicit.] Anxious; eon- 
corned; apprehensive; eager, whether to ob- 
tain something desirable or to avoid some- 
thing evil; very desirous; greatly concerned; 
disturbed; uneasy: as, a solicitous temper or 
temperament: generally followed by an infini- 
tive, or by (ilioiil, ninccriii nfi, or for (less fre- 
quently of) before tho object of anxiety or 
concern. 

liver Mirpk-loui, nltxhms, sdicitmt., they are child! 0 !]])- 
drooping without reason. flurtui), Aunt, ot Mel., p. 101. 

You are wticilmir «/ ttie good.will of tho meanest per- 
ron, Uneasy «t his Ill-will. 

/.’»l man, K-snys, 1st ser., p. CIO. 

solicitously (sp-lis'i-tns-H), iiilc. In a solici- 
tous manner; anxiously; with care or concern, 
solicitousness (sq-lis'idus-nes), it. Tho state 
of being solicitous; solicitude, 
solicitress (so-lis'i-tres), ». [< solicitor + -e.vs.] 
A female solicitor or petitioner. 

Beauty Is n good flintrci* of nn rqitnl suit, especially 
where youth Is to he the Judce thereof. 

Puller, Worthies Northamptonshire, 
solicitrix (so-lis'i-triks), ». [< solicitor, with 

nceom. L. ft*m. term. -fn\r.] Same as solicitress . 
Varies. 

solicitude (so-lis'i-tu«l), n. [< OF. solicitude , 
a otlidtude, F. sollicitude = Pr. sollicitut = Sp. 
solid tud = Pg. solicitude = It. sollecitudinc, sot- 
licitudinc, < L. stdlidtudo, snticitudn, anxiety, < 
soil id tus, solicit its , anxious, solicitous: see so- 
licitous.] 1. Tho state of being solicitous; 
anxious enre; carefulness; anxiety; concern; 
eager uneasiness of mind lest some desired 
tiling may not he obtained or some apprehend- 
ed evil may happen. 

The terseness nml brilliancy of hi* diction, though not 
nt all artificial In appearance, eouhl not have been at- 
tained without lal»or nml solicitude. 

WhijqJc, Ess. nml Itcv., I. 141. 

2. A cause or occasion of anxiety or concern. 

Mrs. Todgers looked a little worn by cares of gravy nml 
other such solicitude* nrbiug out of her establishment. 

Dickens, Martin Cliurzlewit, xxxll. 
= Syn. Concern, Anxiety, etc. See care. 

solicitudinous (so-lis-i-tu'di-nus), «. [< L. sol- 
iicitmlo, solicitmto (-din-), solicitude, + -ons.] 
Full of solicitude. [Rare.] 

Move circumspectly, not meticulously, and rather care- 
fully solicitous than anxiously xolicitudinous. 

Sir T. llrowne, Clirlst. Mor., I. 33. 
solid (sol'id), <t. and >i. [Enrly mod. E. also 
soilid; < JIE. solidc, < OF. solidc, vernacularly 
sonde, F. solidc = Sp. solido = Pg. solido = It. 
solido, sodo, < E. solidus, also contracted soldus, 
firm, dense, compact, solid; akin to OL. soilus, 
wholo, entiro, Gr. wholo, ontiro, Skt. 


solid 

sarva, all, whole : see sole 3 . Hence ult. sold-, 
soldo, sol 3 , sou, solder, soldier, consolidate, etc.] 

1. a. 1. Resisting flexure; not to he bent with- 
out force; capable of tangential stress: said of 
a kind of material substance. See II., 1. 

O, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 

Shak., Ilamlet, i. 2. 129. 

2. Completelyfilledup; compact; without cavi- 
ties, pores, or interstices ; not hollow: as, a solid 
hall, as distinguished from a hollow one; solid 
soda-water, not frothy. 

With the solid darkness black 
Closing round his vessel's track. 

Shelley, Lines written among the Euganean Hills. 

3. Firm; strong: as, a solid pier; a solid wall. 

Doubtless a stanch nml solid peece of framework as any 

January could freeze together. 

Milton, Areopagitica, p. 40. 

4. In hot., of a fleshy, uniform, undivided sub- 
stance, as a bulb or root; not spongy or hol- 
low within, as a stem. — 5. In anat. and coifl.: 

( a ) ITai’d, compact, or firm in consistency; hav- 
ing no cavities or spongy structure: opposed 
to spnn f/iosc, porous, hollow, cauccllatc, exca- 
vated , etc. (b) In cutout., specifically, formed 
of a single joint, or of several joints so closely 
applied that they appear to bo one: especially 
said of the capitulum or club of capitate an- 
tennro. — 6. Having three dimensions; having 
length, breadth, and thickness; cubic: ns, a 
solid foot contains 1,728 solid inches. — 7. 
Sound; not weak; strong. 

A solid and strong constitution of body, to bear the fa- 
tigue. Watts, Improvement of Mind. (Latham.) 

A Bottle or two of good solid Edifying Tort, at honest 
George’s, made a Night chcarful, and threw off Reserve. 
Quoted in Ashton's Social Llfo In Reign of Queen Anne, 

(I. 199. 

8. Substantial, as opposed to frivolous, falla- 
cious, or tho like; worthy of ‘credit, trust, or 
esteem; not empty or vain; real; true; just; 
valid; firm; strong; hence, satisfactory: as, 
solid arguments ; solid comfort; solid sense. 

In soil id content together they liv’d. 

Jlohin Hood and Maid Marian (Child’s Ballads, V. 375). 
Not barren praise alone, that gaudy flower, 

Fair only to the sight, but solid power. 

Dnjdcn, Abs. nml Achit., i. 29S. 

9. Not light, trifling, or superficial; grave; pro- 
found. 

The older nn Author is, commonly the more solid he is, 
and the greater teller of Truth. Howell, Letters, iv. 31. 

These, wanting wit, affect gravity, and go by the name 
of solid men, and a solid man is, in plain English, a solid 
solemn fool. Dryden. (Johnson.) 

This nobleman, being ... of a very solid mind, could 
never bo brought to understand the nature of my thoughts. 

Jl. D. Blachnore, Lorn a Doone, lxviii. 

10. Financially sound or safe; possessing 
plenty of capital; wealthy; well-established; 
reliable. 

Solid men of Boston, banish long potations; 

Solid men of Boston, make no long orations. 

C. Morris, Pitt and Dundas's Return. From Lyra Ur- 
[banica. ( Bartlett .) 

11. Unanimous, or practically unanimous: as, 
a solid vote; the solid South. [Political slang, 
U. S.] — 12. "Without break or opening, as a 
wall or fa 9 ade. 

The apse, properly speaking, is a solid sernidomc, but 
always solid below, though generally broken by windows 
above. J. Pcryusson, Hist. Arch., I. 475. 

13. Smooth; even; unbroken; unvaried: un- 
shaded: noting a color or pigment. — 14. With- 
out tho liquor, as oysters: said in measuring: 
opposite to in liquor — Pile solid, in her. Sc cjrilei. 
— Solid angle. See anylez.— Solid bath, a form of hath 
in which tho body is enveloped in a solid or scinfsolid 
substance, as mud, bay, dung, peat, sand, or ashes.— Solid 
blow, cam, content, culture. See the nouns.— Solid 
bulb. See bulb, 1 . — Solid color, (n) In decorative art, 
a color which Invests the whole of nn object, ns a porce- 
lain vase: more often used adjectively: as, solid-cotor 
poreelnlns ; a collection of solid-color pieces. See dcf. 13. 

(b) With reference to fabrics, etc., a uniform color.— 
Solid geometry, green, harmonic. See the nouns.— 
Solid linkage. Sec linkage, 1 . — Solid matter, in joint- 
ing, matter set without lends between the lines. — Solid 
measure. Same ns cubic measure (which see, under mea- 
sure). — Solid number, nil integer having three prime fac- 
tors. — Solid problem, a problem which virtually involves 
a cubic equation, nml can therefore not he solved geometri- 
cally by the rule and compass nlonc.— Solid South. Sec 
south.— Solid square (mil it.). See square*.— To he solid 
for, to l*e thoroughly in favor of ; be unflagging in support 
of. [Slang, U. S.j 

“Lyra, don't speak of It.” “Never!” said Mrs. Wil- 
mington, wltli delight. “I’m solid for Mr. Peek every 
time.” Howells, Annie Killmrn, xviii. 

To be or make one’s self solid with, to ho or put one’s 
self on a firm or satlsfnctoiy footing with: linvo or secure 
the unfailing favor or support of: ns, to be solid nith tho 
police; to make one's self solid tcith those in authority or 
power. ISlnng, U. S.] 



solid 

In nine cases out of ten, we thus succeeded in making 
ourselves “solid with the administration” before we had 
been in a town or village forty-eight hours. 

The Century , XXXVII. 30. 
=&pn. 1. Dense.— 8. Stable, weighty, important. 

XI. n. 1. A body which throughout its mass 
(and not merely at its surface) resists for an 
indefinite time a sufficiently small force that 
tends to alter its equilibrium figure, always 
springing back into shape after the force is re- 
moved ; a body possessing elasticity of figure. 
Every such body has limits of elasticity, and, if subjected 
to j*. strain exceeding these limits, it takes a set and does 
not return to its original shape on being let go. Thisprop- 
erty is called plasticity. The minimum energy required 
to give a set to a body of definite form and size measures 
its resilience. When the resilience of a body is small and 
masks Its springiness, the body is called soft. Even lluids 
transmit shearing forces if time be allowed, and many sub- 
stances will yield indefinitely to very small (but not indefi- 
nitely small) forces applied for great lengths of time. So 
solids that have received a small set will sometimes par- 
tially recover their figures after a long time. This prop- 
erty in fluids is called viscosity, in solids after-effect (Ger- 
man nachicirkung) The phenomenon is connected with 
a regrouping of the molecules, and indicates the essential 
difference between a solid and a liquid. In fluids diffusion 
is continually active, and in gases it produces phenomena 
of viscosity. _ In liquids it is not rapid enough to give rise 
to.scnsible viscosity, buttho free motion of the molecules 
makes the body fluid, while the tendency of sets of mole- 
cules to continue for a while associated makes the fluidity 
imperfect, In solids, on the other hand (at least when not 
under strain), there is no diffusion, and the molecules are 
consequently in stationary motion or describing quasi- 
orbits. They thus become grouped in the mode in which 
they have least positional energy consistent with their ki- 
netic energy. When this grouping is slightly disturbed, 
it tends to restore itself; but when the disturbance is 
greater, some of the molecules will tend to return to their 
old places and others to move on to new situations, and 
this may give rise to a new permanent grouping, and 
exhibit the phenomenon of plasticity. But if not quite 
sufficient for this, disturbances of the molecular motions 
somewhat similar to the secular perturbations of the 
planets will result, from which there will be no restora- 
tion for a very' long time. Solid bodies arc very strongly 
cohesive, showing that the molecules attract one another 
on the whole; nnd they are generally capable of crystalli- 
zation, showing that the attractions of the molecules are 
different in different directions. 

2. In gcom.j a body or magnitude which has 
three dimensions — length, breadth, and thick- 
ness — being thus distinguished from a surface, 
which has but two dimensions, and from a line, 
which has but one. The boundaries of solids are sur- 
faces. Besides the three round bodies (the sphere, cone, 
and cylinder), together with the conoids, ami the pyramids, 
prisms, and prisraatoids, the most important geometrical 
solids arc the five Hatonic and the Kepler- To in sot regu- 
lar polyhedra, the two semi-regular solids, and the thirteen 
Archimedean solids. The faces, edges, or summits of one 
solid are said to correspond with the faces, edges, or sum- 
mits of another when the radii from the center of the for- 
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Geometrical Solids. 


i. tetrahedron ; 2, cube; 3, octahedron ; 4. Platonic dodecahedron; 
5, icosahedron; 6, great icosahedron ; 7, great dodecahedron; 8, 
smalt stellated dodecahedron ; 9, great stellated dodecahedron ; 10, 
semi-regular dodecahedron; ir, semi-rcgul.ir triacontahedron ; 12. 
truncated tetrahedron ; 13, cuboctalicdron ; 14, truncated cube ; 15, 
truncated octahedron; 16, small rhonVbicuboctahcdron; 17, great 
rhomblciiboctahedron; iS, snub-cube; 19. icosidodecahedron; 20, 
truncated dodecahedron; sz, truncated icosahedron ; 22, small rhom- 
hicostdodecahedron ; 23, great rhombicosidodecahedron; 24, snub-do- 
decahedron (12 to 24 are the Archimedean solids ) 

mertothe mid-faces, mid-edges, or summits can be simul- 
taneously brought into coincidence with the radii from the 
center to the mid-faces, mid-edges, or summits of the lat- 
ter- If two solidB correspond faces to summits, summits 
to faces, and edges to edges, they aroBaid to he reciprocal. 
If to the edges of one solid correspond the faces or sum- 
mits of another, while to the faces and summits together 
of the former correspond the summits or faces of another, 
the latter is said to be the mmmital or facial holohedron 
of the former. The regular tetrahedron is the reciprocal 
of itself, and its reciprocal hololicdra arc the cube and oc- 
tahedron. The reciprocal hololicdra of these, again, are the 
semi-regular dodecahedron nnd the cuboctnhedron. The 
facial holohedron of these, again, is the smallrhombicuboc- 
taliedron. The faces of the truncated cube nnd truncated 
octahedron correspond to those of the cuboctahedron. 
The snub-cube has faces corresponding to the cuboctahe- 
dron, and twenty-four faces which in two setsof twelve cor- 
respond to the summits of two other cuboctahedra. The 
faces of the great rhombicuboctahedron correspond to 
those of the small rhombicuboctahedron. Just os the cube 
and octahedron are reciprocal, so likewise are the Platonic 
dodecahedron and icosahedron, though they are related to 
no hemihedral body like the tetrahedron. Their recipro- 
cal holohedra are the semi-regular triacontahedron and the 
icosidodecahedron, and the facial holohedron of these, 
again, is the small rhombicosidodecahedron. The faces of 
the truncated dodecahedron and truncated icosahedron 
correspond to those of the icosidodecahedron. The snub- 
dodecahcdron lias faces corresponding to those of the ico- 
sidodecahedron, and two sets of others corresponding to 
the summits of two other Icosidodccnhedra. The faces 
of tho great rhombicosidodecahedron correspond to those 
of the small rhombicosidodecahedron. The faces, sum- 
mits, nnd edges of tho great icosahedron and great stel- 
lated dodecahedron correspond respectively to the faces, 
summits, and edges of the Platonic dodecahedron nnd ico- 
sahedron. The great dodecahedron and small stellated 
dodecahedron are self-reciprocal, both faces and summits 
corresponding to the faces of the Platonic dodecahedron 
or summits of the icosahedron. The faces of the trun- 
cated tetrahedron correspond to the faces of the octahe- 
dron or summits of the cube. 

3. pi, In anat.y all parts of the body which are 
not fluid: as, the solids and fluids of the body. 
— 4, pi. In printing, tho parts of an engraving 
which show black or solid in print.— Archime- 
dean, rectangular, right solid. See the adjectives.— 
Cissoldal solid, a solid generated by the rotation of the 
cissoid about its axis.— Kepler solid, orKepler-Polnsot 
solid, a regular solid which imvraps its center more than 
once. There are four such solids — the great icosahedron, 
the great dodecahedron, the small stellated dodecahedron, 
and the great stellated dodecahedron. Three of them 
were mentioned by Kepler, and all were rediscovered by 
Poinsot. The names here used were given by Cayley. — 
Logistic solid, a solid generated by the revolution of n 
logarithmic curve about its asymptote. — Plastic solid, 
a solid substanco whose limit of elasticity is far below its 
point of rupture, so that it can be shaped : thus, putty and 
wto u gilt-iron are plastic solids.— Platonic solid, one of 
the old regular solids which inwrap the center only once. 
They are five— the tetrahedron, the cube, the octahedron, 
the twenty- vertexed dodecahedron, and the icosahedron. 
— Regular solid, a polyhedron whose faces are regular 
polygons, all alike.— Semi-regular solid, a body whose 
edges arc all of equal length, whose faces are all alike nnd 
equally incline to one another at the edges, hut whose faces 
are not regular polygons. Two such solids are known— 
the rhombic dodecahedron and triacontahedron. — Solid 
of least resistance. See resistance.— Solid of revolu- 
tion. Se e revolution. ' 

Solidago (sol-i-da'go), «. [NL. (Vnillant, 1720), 

< ML. solidago, goldenrod ( Solidago Virgaurea), 
so called from its reputed vulnerary qualities, 

< L. solidus, solid: see solid .] 1. A genus of 
composite plants, the goldenrods, of the tribe 
A$teroidc,y and suhtribe Homochromcw, some- 
times made the typo of a further subdivision, 
Solidaginex (De Candolle, 183C). it is charac- 
terized by several-flowered small and radiate yellow heads, 
with a small flat usually alveolate receptacle, nnd an oblong 
involucre of erect rigid bracts which are closely imbri cated 
in several rows and are without herbaceous tips. The ob- 
long or obovoid five- to twelve-ribbed achencs bear a copi- 
ous whitish pappus of long and nearly equal slender bris- 
tles. From Aster which it closely resembles in technical 
characters, it is distinguished by its taller wand-like habit, 
yellow rays, smaller lieadB, and the absence of cordate 
leaves ; from Chrysopsis and H aplopapjms by its narrow 
few-flowered heads; and from Bigelovia , its other most 
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important near relative, by the presence of rays. The spe- 
cieshave in general a very characteristic habit, being per- 
ennial herbs, usually with strictly erect unbran ched stems, 
which bear numerous entire or serrate alternate sessile 
narrow stem -leaves and broader root-leaves, which taper 
into margined petioles. Numerous intermediate forms 
render many species difficult to distinguish. In the origi- 
nal species, S. Virgaurea, the golden-yellow flowers are 
massed in small clusters which form an elongated or in- 
terrupted spike, whence the popular name goldenrod. Tho 
typical inflorescence, however, is a terminal pyramidal 
panicle of determinate development, composed of numer- 
ous recurving and scorpioid one-sided racemes, best seen 
in S. Canadensis' and S. rnyosa. In other species the 
flowers form a dense thyrsus of straight and terete crowded 
racemes, as S. spcciosa, of the Atlantic and interior United 
States. A few others from the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys, as S. rigida , produce nearly level-topped cymes. 
Four other cymose species were formerly separated as a 
genus, Euthamia (Nuttali, 1818), distinguished by lack of 
scorpioid brancblets and by their linear entire one- to 
five-nerved leaves, including the widely distributed spe- 
cies S. lanceolata and S. Caroliniana (S. tenvifolia ), and 
connecting with S. paucitlosculosa, of the Southern States 
and the Bahamas, formerly separated as a genus, Chrysima 
(Nuttali, 1840), because of its shrubby stem and few-flow- 
ered heads with one to three rays. Several other species 
are slightly aberrant : S. multiradiata, of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, sometimes has twelve rays, others usually five; S. 
discoidea , a racemose Gulf species, is wholly without rays 
and has a purplish pappus ; this, with S. sqaarrosaot north- 
ern rocks and S.petiolaris of southern pine-barrens, varies 
also in the spreading tips of the involitcral bracts. S. tri- 
color is remarkable for its cream -colored flowers. S. vema, 
of pine-woods near Wilmington, North Carolina, blooms in 
May; S. tdiginosa, of northern peat-bogs, in July; S.juncca 
and S. elliptica in August; and S. rugosa, S. Canadensis, and 
most others mainly in September; S. nemoralis and S. cx- 



A Goldenrod ( Solidago nemoralis'). 
z. The upper part of the stem with the inflorescence. 2. The lower 
part of the stem, showing a stolon. 

sia continue well into October. The genus is one of the 
most characteristic of the United States, numerous both in 
species nnd in individuals, and not entirely wanting in any 
region. In the northern and central States it gives to the 
landscape much of its beauty, nnd is an important element 
of the prevailing yellow of autumn. There are nearly 300 
species, of which 80, besides more than 30 important varie- 
ties, are natives of tho United States, and the others are 
nearly all American, 9 of them occurring in Mexico, 2, 3, or 5 
in South America (3 in southern Brazil, 2 in Uruguay, and 1 
in Chili), and 1 in Hnyti. Only 2 species are natives of the 
Old World, S. littoralis, limited to the Tuscan and Ligurian 
coast, nnd S. Virgaurea, which extends from Mount Parnas- 
sus north and west throughout Europe and into Siberia, 
Alaska, New York, and New England, in many widely dif- 
fering varieties. Those of the United States are all, with 5 
exceptions, confined to them and to British America (into 
which 32 extend), and are mainly natives of the Atlantic and 
central States. Numerous isolated species are southern ; 
the northern arc mostly of wider distribution and more 
abundant in individuals ; II species are mainly confined 
to the high northern, 12 to the northeastern, 24 to the 
southern, 8 to the southwestern, 10 to the Pacific States; 
0 belong to the Mississippi valley, of which S. Missouri- 
ensis is the only one widely distributed; 2 species, S. 
odora and S. sempervirens, extend throughout the Atlan- 
tic coast from Canada to Mexico, and the latter, the salt- 
marsh goldenrod, reappears at the Azores and at San 
Francisco. Forty-two species occur in the northeast quar- 
ter of the United States, 53 in the Southern States, and 
about 14 among the Rocky Mountains. S. Canadensis, 
the most numerous and most typical species, is also the 
one most widely diffused through the United States, fol- 
lowed next by S. nemoralis and S. rugosa. The species 
of this genus range from beyond 66“ N. latitude to the city 
of Mexico, and from alpine summits to'the sea-level ; sev- 
eral are mostly confined to swamps, as S. vatula , nnd a few 
to woodland borders, as S. exsia and S. uicolor, but most 
are plants of dry open soil, especially S. nemoralis. In 
parts of the Atlantic coast the name goldenrod is local- 
ly confined to S. odora, the sweet goldenrod of authors, 
which contains in its dotted leaves an aromatic and stimu- 
lating volatile oil of an anisate odor ami pale greenish-yel- 
low color; itis nlso carminative and diaphoretic, and its in- 
fusion is used to relieve spasmodic pains and nausea; its 
dried flowers and leaves have been employed as a bever- 
age, under the name of Blue-Mountain tea . S. Virgaurea , 
the goldenrod of Europe, contains an astringent and tonic 
principle, nnd was long in esteem for healing wounds, 
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herbalists of two and three centuries ago pronouncing it 
“one of the most noble wound-herbs," and prescribing “a 
tea of the young leaves, green or dry." It was also once 
in repute in Europe ns a dyo, and a variety of S, nemoralis 
is locally called dyer's- weed in America. S. Canadensis and 
others have been popularly known ns yellow-weed, and S. 
rvgosa as bitterweed. S. rigida is also a reputed astringent. 
The goldcnrod has been recommended by many as the 
national emblem of the United States. 

2. [/. c.} A plant of tliis genus ; goldonrod. 

solidaref (sol-i-dar'), n. [Appar.< F. solidairc, 
solid (seo solidary ), witli sense of ML. solidus, 
a piece of money: seo solidus, soldo, so? 2 .] A 
small piece of money. 

Here’s three solidares for thee: good boy, wink at me, 
and say thou sawest mo not. Shale., T. of A., iil. 1. 46. 

solidaric (sol-i-dar'ik), a, [Irre£. < solidar-y 
+ -ic.] Characterized by solidarity. [Rare.] 

In the very nature of things family supremacy will bo 
absolutely incompatible with nti interdependent solidaric 
commonwealth. The Century, XXXI. 745. 

solidaritd (sol-e-dar-6-tiV), v. [F. : seo soli- 
darity.'} In French law: (a) Tho relation 
among co-debtors who are jointly and severally 
bound — that is, may bo hold jointly or sever- 
ally at the option of tho creditor. (?>) Tho re- 
lation among co-creditors holding an obliga- 
tion which gives expressly to each of them tho 
right to demand payment of tho entire debt, 
so that a payment inndo to any one will dis- 
charge the debt. 

solidarity (sol-i-dnv'j-ti), it. [< F. solidarity (= 
So. solidaridad = Pg. solidariedade), joint lia- 
bility, mutual responsibility, < solidairc, solid: 
seo solidary.} Mutual responsibility existing 
between two or moro persons; communion of 
interests and responsibilities. 

Solidcrrity, n word which we owe to the French commu- 
nists, nnd which signitles n fellowship In gain and loss, in 
honour and dishonour. 

Trench, r.ngllsh Fast nnd Present, p. 53. 

Strong government came in with tho sixteenth century, 
nnd strong government wns a very strong element in ref- 
ormation history, for It weakened the solidarity of the 
Catholic Church. 

Stubbs, Medieval nnd Modern Hist., p. 23*2. 

There Is n solidarity in tho nrts; they do not nourish in 
isolated independence. 

C. £’. Forton , Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 51. 

solidary (sol'i-tlfi-ri), a. [= F. solidairc (= Sp. 
Pg. solidario), < solidc, solid : seo solid.] Char- 
acterized by solidarity, or community of in- 
terests and responsibilities; jointly interested 
or responsible. 

Our one otiject Is to pnvo the revelation In the Bllilc 
from belhp made s olidarit , as our Cointlst friends pay, 
with miracles; from helnp attended to or held cheap Just 
In proportion ns miracles arc attended to or are held 
cheap. Jlf. Arnotd, Literature and Dogma, vlll. 

solidate (sol'i-diit), v. t . ; pret. nnd pp. soli- 
doled, ppr. solidating. [< L. solidaltts, pp. of 
solidarc, mnUo douse, mnho whole or Bound, < 
solidus, compact, firm, solid: see solid.] To 
make solid or firm. [Haro.] 

This Bhlnlua Piece of Ice, 

Which melts so soon away 
With the Sun’s Bay, 

Thy verse docs foiidatr nnd crystallise. 

Cooley, Pindaric Odes, lv. 3. 

solid-drawn (sol'id-dran), n. In mctal-irorling, 
drawn from liollow ingots, in which mandrels 
of conslnntlj- decreasing dininoter nro succes- 
sively inserted, till both exterior nnd interior 
diameters are brought down to ttio roquired 
dimensions. 

solid-hoofed (sol'id-lioft), a. Soiidungulato or 
soliped: whole-hoofed; not clovcn-liool'cd. See 
cut under solidungidatc. 

solid-horned (soi'id-hfirnd), a. Ilnviug solid 
deciduous horns or antlers, ns deer; not hollow- 
horned. The solid-horned ruminants arc the 
deer tribe. Seo Cerridic and Tragulidie. 

solidi, n. Plural of solidus. 

solidifiable (sp-lid'i-G-n-bl), a. [< solidify + 
-able.] Capablo of boiiig solidified or rendered 
solid. 

solidification (so-liil'i-fi-kii'shon), n. [< solidi- 
fy + -ation (see -(>/).] The act or process of 
making solid; specifically, in physics, the pas- 
sage of a body from a liquid or gaseous to a solid 
state. It is accompanied by evolution of heat 
without a deereaso of temperature, mul by 
change of volume. 

solidify (so-lid'i-fi), v . ; pret. and pp. solidified, 
ppr. solidifying. [< F. solidiftcr = Sp. Pg. solidi- 
ficar ; ns solid + -fy.] I. trims. To convert 
from a liquid or gaseous stato to a solid state; 
make solid or compact: as, to solidify hydro- 
gen. 

II. intrans. To becomo solid or compact : as, 
water solidifies into ico through cold. 
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solidism (sol'i-dizm), n. [< solid + -ism.} In 
med ., tbe doctrine that refers all diseases to al- 
terations of the solid parts of the body, it rests ! 
on the opinion that the solids alone are endowed with vi- 
tal properties, and that they only can receive the impres- 
sion of morbific agents and bo the seat of pathological phe- 
nomena. Opposed to Galenism or humorism. 

solidist (sol'i-dist), ii. [< solid 4- -ist.} One 
who heliovcs in or maintains tho doctrine of 
solidisin. 

solidistic (sol-i-clis'tik), a. [< solidist + -ic.} 
Of or pertaining to the solidists. 

It is perhaps natural that we should revert to thotfoh'rftV 
tic notion of the all-pervading influence of tho nervous sys- 
tem. Lancet, 1889, II. 1123. 

solidity (so-lid'i-ti), n. [< F. solidi tc = Pr. so- 
liditat = It. soli'ditd, < L. solidita(t-)s, < solidus, 
solid: seo solid.} 1. Tho stato or property of 
being solid. Specifically— (a) The property of resisting 
a forco tending to ciinnge the figure of a body : opposed 
to fluidity. 

The idea of solidity wo receive by our touch ; and It 
arises from tho rcsistanco which we find in a body to the 
entrance of any other body into the place it possesses till 
It has left It. Locke, Human Understanding, II. iv. 1. 
(5) The absolute Impenetrability attributed by some meta- 
physicians to mnttcr. f This use of the word is almost pe- 
culiar to Locke. Sir W. Hamilton attributes eight physical 
meanings to the word — the property of occupying space; 
extension in three dimensions; nbsolutc impenetrability ; 
great density ; relative Immovability; weight; hardness; 
mul non-fluidity.] (c) Fullness of matter: opposed to hol- 
lowness. (il) Massiveness ; substantiality ; lienee, strength ; 
stability. 

These towers arc of tremendous girth and solidity ; they 
are encircled with great bands, or hoops, of white stone, 
mid arc much enlarged at the base. 

77. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 9S. 
(r) Strength nnd firmness in general; soundness; strength ; 
validity; truth; certainty. 

They answered tho objections with great strength and 
solidity of argument. Addison, Taller, No. 116. 

The very laws which at first gnvo tho government solid- 
ity. * Goldsmith, Polite Learning, I. 

2. In (from., the quantity of space occupied by 
fl solid body. Abo called its solid or cubic content or 
contents. The solidity of a body is estimated by the num- 
ber of cubic Incht*", feet, ynrds, etc., which it contains. 

3J. A solid lioilv oi 4 muss. [Hare.] 

Heaven’s face doth glow ; 

Yen, tills solidity nnd compound inns’*, 

With tristful visage, as against the doom. 

Is thought-sick nt tho net. Shak., Ilamlct, III. 4. 49. 
Measure of solidity. See measure. 
solidly (sol'id-li), ode. In a solid manner, in any 


sense of tho word solid. 
pactly : ns, the parts of n pier 
solidly united. (5) Securely ; 
truly; on firm grounds, (e) 
In a body; unanimously : as, 
the Democrats voted solidly 
against the bill. (ColIoq.J 

solidness (sol'id-nes), ti. 

1. The stato or prop- 
erly of Doing solid; so- 
lidity. 

The closeness mul rotiilmss 
of tlie wootl. 

Itaccm, Not. Hist., 5 035. 

2. Soundness; strength; 
truth ; validity, ns of ar- 
guments, reasons, prin- 
ciples, etc. 

solidum (sot'i-dum), it. 
[< J j. solidum, a solid sub- 
stance, neut. of solidus, 
firm, compact : sec sol- 
id.] 1, In arch., tho 
die of u pedestal. Seo 
cut under dado . — 2. 
In Scots law, a completo 
sum— To bo bound In sol- 
Jdum, to lie iKjtiitd for tho 
a hole ilebt, though only olio 
of several obllciwils. When 
several debtors nro hound 
each fur a proportionate share 
only, they are saltl to be bound 
urn rata. 

Solidungula (sol-i- 

dting'ga-lii), ii. pi. [NIj. 
(BlumeiihVieli, about 

17911), nout. pi. of soli- 
dimgiilus: see solidtni- 
gtdotts.] The solid-hoof- 
ed, soliped, or solidun- 


(n) rimily; densely; com- 



l, r.idlus iti lower cn l with 
3, a grtxjNc; scaphoid; lu- 
ii.ir; 5, cuneiform; 6, pisiform; 
7, magnum; P, unciform (3 to 8 
arc in the carpus, nnd form the 
so-called " knee,” which Is the 
rbl, of n horse); 9, main (third) 


1 '1 non-bone; 10, outer or fourth 

mammals, correspond- mct a C a™i. or spll»td>onc J it, 
ingto the family Ifqtiidie. nut-honc, i„ lira- 

.v. , l • ments nt back of metacarpo- 

soliaungular (S 0 l- 1 - phalangeal articulation, or lot- 
duil^'mi-liirk a. KNL. 12, proximal phalanx, 

~ u "e> b‘. 1 treat pastern, or fetter-bone ; n. 

SOlldunffltlanS , \ lj. SO- middle phalanx, small pastern. 

lidits, solid, + lingula, 

hoof.l SaillO as soli- >hrri£-«/<rrby veterinarians; is. 
. . hoof, incasing dhtid phalanx, or 

(limy UiaiC. coilinbone; r6. coronet. 


soliloquacious 

Solidungulata (sol-i-dung-gu-la'tjl), n. pi. 
Same as Solidungula. 

solidungulate (sol-i-dung'gu-lat), a. and it. [< 
NL. solidungulatus, < L. solidus, solid, + vngtt- 
latus, hoofed: seo ungulate.] I. a. Solid-hoofed 
or whole-hoofed, as the horse; of or pertaining 
to tho Solidungula ; equine. Also soliped, soli- 
pcdal, solidungular, solidungulous. Seo cut in 
preceding column, and cuts under hoof and 
2‘crissodactyla. 

II. 11 . A member of tho Solidungula, as the 
horsoorass; an equine. Also soliped, solipcdc. 
solidungulous (sol-i-dung'gu-lus), a. [< NL. 
solidungtiliis, < L. solidus, solid, + ungiila, a 
hoof: seo ungulate.] Same as solidungulate. 
Sir T. JJronmc, "Vulg. Err., iii. 2. 
solidus (sol'i-dus), pi. solidi (-di). [LL., an 
imperial gold coin, ML. applied to various coins, 
also any piece of money, money (seo def.), lit. 
‘solid’ (sc. nummus, coin): seo solid. Cf. soldo, 
sol-, sou.] 1. A gold coin introduced by Con- 
Btantino tho Great to take the place of the au- 
rous, previously tho chief coin of tlio Roman 
currency. The coin weighed about 70 grains, nnd 72 soli- 
di wero struck to the pound. The solidus continued to be 



Obverse. Reverse. 

Solltlusof Constantine the Great.— British Museum. (SIzeof original.) 

coined under tho Byzantine empire, and nt a later period 
received in western Europe the name of bezant. fSee be- 
zant.) In the middle ages the word solidus often in- 
dicates not any Bpccinl coin, hut n money of account, nnd 
wns translated in the Teutonic langungcs by shilling and 
Its cognates. Generally, the solidus or shilling of account 
contained 12 denarii, silver “pennies," the ordinary silver 
coins of tlie period. Abbreviated 8., in the sequence £ 8. d. 

C librw , solidi, denarii), pounds, shillings, nnd pence. 

Al«o I bcquclth totho reparaclon of the stcpull of the said 
churclic of Saint Albnne XX solidos. 

ra8ton Letters, III. 4 03. 

2. A sipn (/) nsec) to denote the English shil- 
ling:, representing the old lengthened form of 
S., as in 2/0, for 2s. Of/. Tills sign is often a conve- 
nient substitute for the horizontal lino in fractions, ns in 

1/2000, ajl, (a -f b)’c, for -i-, L±_^. 

' 2000 b c 

solifidian fsol-i-lid'i-nn), a. and it. [Formerly 
also sol falcon; < L. solus, alone, only, + fidcs, 
faith: seo faith.} I. a. Holding tho tenets of 
solifidiflns; pertaining to the solifidians. 

A sdifldcan Christian is a nulllfldcan Tagan, and con- 
futes hl’s tongue with his hand. Fellham, llesolves, ii. 47. 

II. it. One who maintains that faith alono, 
without works, is all that is necessary to justi- 
fication. Seo fiduciary, II., 2. Fee. T. Jdams, 
Works, I. 325. 

solifidianism (sol-i-fid'i-an-izm), it. [< soli- 
fidian + -ism.} Tho doctrino that justification 
is of faith only, without works. 

It was ordered that ... for a year no preacher should 
preach either for or against purgatory, honouring of saints, 
marriage of priests, pilgrimages, miracles, or sol ifldianism. 

11. If. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., iv. 

soliform (sol'i-form), a. [< L. sol , tho sun, + 
forma , form.] Formed like tho sun. [Rare.] 
For light, and sight nnd tho seeing faculty, mny both of 
them rightly he said to be soliform tilings, or of kin to tho 
sun, hut neither of them to be tlie sun itself. 

Cudicorth, Intellectual System, p. 2C4. 

Solifugffi (so-lif'u-jG), n.j)l. p?L. (Sundevall), 
fern. pi. of solif ur/us : seo solifuyous.} A sub- 
order or superfamily of tracheato Arachuida, 
having tho cephalothorax segmented, the ehe- 
licores chelate, and the palpi pedifonn. They 
nro nocturnal, hiding by day, active, pugnacious, and 
predatory, ntul aro reputed to ho venomous; they chiefly 
inhabit warm countries. There aro 15 genera, of which 
Datamcs nnd Cleobis arc found in tho United States, and 
Gd/ror/t** Js the most prominent. See Galeodidzc, and com- 
pare tlie alternative Soljntyida (with cut). 

solifuge (sol'i-fuj), ii. [< NL. sol if tty us: seo so - 
lifuyous.} A nocturnal araclmidan of the group 
Solif uyee. 

solifugous (so-lif'u-gus), a. [< NL. sdlifugus, 
shunning sunlight (cf. ML. solifuga, nn animal 
that slums the light), < L. sol, sun, + fugcrc, 
ilee, fly.] Slimming sunlight ; fleeing from tho 
light of day; nocturnal, ns a member of the 
Solifugrc. 

soliloquacious (so-lil-o-kwti'shus), a. Solilo- 
quizing; disposed to soliloquize. Jfoorc, in Ma- 
son’s Personal Traits of British Authors, II. 17. 



soliloquize 

soliloquize (so-lil'o-kwiz), v. i. ; pret. and pp. 
soliloquized, ppr. soliloquizing. [< soliloqu-y + 
-ize.] To utter a soliloquy ; talk to one’s self. 
Also spelled soliloquise. 

soliloquy (so-lil'o-kwi), n. ; pi. soliloquies 
(-kwiz). [=’ F. sdliloque = Sp. Pg. It. solilo- 
nio, < LL. soliloquium, a talking to one’s self, 
solus, alone, + loqui, speak.] 1. A talking 
to one’s self; a discourse or talk by a person 
vriio is alone, or which is not addressed to any 
one even when others are present. — 2. A writ- 
ten composition containing such a talk or dis- 
course, or what purports to be one. 

SwUlopiif*; or, holy self-conferences of the devout soul, 
upon sundry choke occasions. 

Bp. Hally Soliloquies, Title. 
The whole Foem is a Soliloquy. Prior , Solomon, Pref. 
soliped (sol'i-ped), a. and n. [Also snlijic/lc; = 
F. solipede - Sp. solipedo = Pg. solipede, eontr. < 
L. sohdipes (-ped-), solid-hoofed, whole-hoofed, 
< solidus, solid, + pcs (ped-) = E. foot.] Same 
as soliduugulatr. 

solipedal (sol'i-ped-al), a. [< soliped + -oh] 
Same as solidungulaic. 

sclipede (sol'i-ped), n. Same as solidungulatc. 
Sir T. Browne. 

solipedous (so-lip'e-dus), a. Samo as soliduu- 
gulatc. 

solipsism (sol'ip-sizm), n. [< L. solus, alone, 
+ ipse, seif, + -ism.] The belief or proposition 
that the person entertaining it. alone exists, and 
that other people exist only ns ideas in his mind. 
The identification of one's self witli the Absolute is notgen- 
erally intended, hut the denial of there being really any- 
body else. The doctrine appears to be nothing more than 
a man of straw set up by metaphysicians in their reason- 
ings. 

solipsist (sol'ip-sist), «. [< L. solus, alone, + 

ipse, self. 4- -ist.'] One who believes in his own 
existence only. 

solipsistic (sol-ip-sis'tik), a. [< solipsist + -fa.] 
Of or pertaining to solipsism, 
solisequious (soi-i-se'kwi-ns), a. [Cf. L. solsc- 
quium , the sunflower; < L. sol, the sun, 4- sequi, 
follow: see sequent.'] Following the course of 
the sun : as, the sunflower is a solisequious plant, 
solist (so'list), «. Same as soloist. 
solitaire (sol-i-tar # ), n. [F., < L. solitarius, 
alone, lonely: see solitary.] 1. A person who 
lives in solitude; a recluse; a hermit; a solitary. 

Often have I been quietly going to take possession of 
that tranquillity and indolence Iliad so long found In the 
country, when one evening of your conversation has spoiled 
me fur n solitaire too 1 

Pop*, To Lady 31. W. Montagu, Aug. 18, 1710. 
2. A precious stone, oftenest a diamond, set by 
itself, and not combined with other jowols. — 
3f. A loose necktie of black silk, resembling 
a ribbon, sometimes secured to the bag of tho 
wig behind, and in front either falling loosely 
or secured by a brooch or similar jewel: a 
fashion for men in tho eighteenth century. 

He came in a solitaire , great sleeves, jessamine-powder, 
and a large bouquet of Jonquils. Gray, Letters, I. 810. 

4. A game which one person can play alone, in 

f iartlculnr and properly — (a) A game plnyed on a board 
ndented with thirty-three or thlrtv-sevcn hemispherical 
hollows, with an equal number of balls. One ball is re- 
moved from the board, and the empty hollow thus left en- 
ables pieces to be captured. The object of the player is 
to take by Jumping, as in checkers, all the pieces except 
one without moving diagonally or over more than one 
space at a time; or else, by Bimilnr moves, to leave cer- 
tain configurations, (ft) One of a great number of card- 
games, the usual object of which is to bring lb** shuffled 
and confused cards Into regular order or sequence. This 
sort of game is more properly called patience. 

5. In ornitft.: («) An extinct didino bird, Fc- 
zophaps solitarius. See Pczophaps. (b) A fly- 
catching thrush of Jamaica, Myiadestcs armilla- 
ttis, which leads a retired life in wooded moun- 
tainous resorts ; hence, any bird of this genus. 
The name waB originally applied to the bird of Marti- 
nique, now known as M. genxbarbis. Townsend's solitairo 
is a common bird of many parts of the western United 
States. All are fine songsters. See Myiadestcs. (c*) The 
pensive thrush, Monticola or Fctrocinela soli - 
taria. See rocJc-UmisIt. 

Bolitarianf (sol-i-ta'n-an), n. [< L. solitarius, 
alone, lonely, 4- A hermit: a solitary. 

BOlitariety (sol'i-ta-ri'e-ti), n. [< L. solitarius, 
alone, lonely, 4- -cty.] Solitary condition or 
state; aloneness. 

According to the Egyptians, before all entities and prin- 
ciples there Is one God, who is in order of nature before 
(him that is commonly called) the first God and King, 
immoveable, and alway remaining in the solitariety of his 
own unity. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 330. 

solitarily (sol'i-ta-ri-li), adv. In a solitary 
manner; without company ; alone; by one's 
self; in solitude. 

362 
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Feed thy people with thy rod, the flock of thine heri- 
tage, which dwell solitarily in the wood. Micah vli. 14. 

solitariness (sol'i-ta-ri-nes), n. 1. The fact 
or state of being soiitary, or alone, or without 
mate, partner, or companion, or of dwelling 
apart from others or by one's self ; habitual re- 
tirement; solitude. 

A man to eate alone is likewise great solitarinessc. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 97. 

2. Tho state or character of being retired or 
unfrequented; solitude; seclusion: as, tho soli- 
tariness of a wood. 

Birds . . . had found their way into the chapel, and 
built their nests among its friezes and pendants — sure 
signs of solitariness and desertion. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 218. 

solitariousness (sol-i-tu'ri-us-nes),?*. Solitude; 
seclusion. Ascham, Toxophilus (cd. 1864), p. 41. 
solitarityt (sol-i-tar'i-ti), m. [< solitary 4- -ity.] 
Solitude; loneliness!* 

I shall be abandoned at once to solitarity and penury. 

11'. Taylor, To Southey, Dec. 10, 1811. 

solitary (sol'i-ta-ri), a. and n. [< ME. solita- 
ric , solytaryc , < OF. *solitaric, solitaire, F. soli- 
taire = Pr. solitari, solctari = Sp. Pg. It. soli- 
tario, < L. solitarius, solitary (LL. as n. an 
anchorite), for *$nlitatarius, i solita(t-)s, lone- 
liness, < solus, alono: see .eofa 3 .] I. a. 1. 
Living alone, or by one’s self or by itself; 
without companions or associates ; habitually 
inclined to avoid company. 

Those rare nnd solitary, these in flocks. 

Milton, P. L., vii. 401. 
The solitary man is as Bpeechless ns the lower animals. 

Whitney, Life and Growth of Lang., p. 28(5. 

2. All by one’s self ; without companions; un- 
attended. 

The Indian holds his course, silent, solitary , but un- 
daunted, through the boundless bosom of the wilderness. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 351. 

3. Marked by solitude ; especially, remote from 
society; unfrequented; retired; secluded; lone- 
ly: ns, a solitary glen. 

Whlclie botlio lye in the abbey of saynt Justyno vyrgyn, 
a place of Blake Monkes, ryght delectable, nnd also soly - 
taryc. Sir Jl. Guytforde, I’ylgrymage, p. (5. 

Cor. And how like you this shepherd's life, Master 
Touchstone? . . . 

Touch. ... In respect that it is solitary, I liko it very 
well. Shak., As you Like It, iii. 2. 10. 

4. Freo from the sounds of human life ; still ; 
dismal. 

Let that night be solitary, let no joyful voice come 
therein. Job Hi. 7. 

5. Ilaving a sense of loneliness ; lonesome. 

I am not solitary whilst I read nnd write, though nobody 
is with me. Emerson, Nature, i. 

6f. Retiring; diffident. 

Your honour doth say that you doo iudgo mo to bo n 
man solitarir and vertuous. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677), p. 78. 

7. Passed without company; shared by no 
companions; lonely. 

I was upon Point of going abroad to steal a solitary 
Walk, when yours of the 12tli current came to hand. 

Howell, Letters, ii. 60. 
Him fair Lavinia, thy surviving wife, 

Shall breed in groves, to lead a solitary life. 

Drydcn, jEnekl, vi. 1038. 

8. Single; sole; only, or only one: as, a soli- 
tary instance; a solitary cxamplo. 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 

Byron, Don Juan, ii. 53. 

Politeness was his [Charles II.'sJ solitary good quality. 

Macaulay, Dryden. 

9. * In hot., one only in a place; separate: as, 
a soli tary stipule: A flower is Bafd to be solitary when 
there is only one on each peduncle, or only one to each 
plant; a seed, -when there is only one In a pericarp. 

All the New Zealand species [Ptcrostylis trullifolia ) bear 
solitary flowers, so that distinct plants cannot fail to be 
intercrossed. Darwin, Fcrtil. of Orchids by Insects, p. 89. 

10. In anat, single; separate; not clustered ; 

not agminate or gathered into patches; sim- 
ple; not compound: as, tho solitary follicles of 
the. intestine. — 11. In zool. : (a) Not social, 
sociable, or gregarious: noting species living 
habitually alone, or in pairs only, (b) Simple; 
not compound, aggregate, or colonial: as, soli- 
tary ascidians. See Siiupliccs Solitary ants, 

the Mutillidie or spider-ants.— Solitary bees, bees that 
do not live in a hive or community like the honey-bee, 
and arc represented only by developed males and females, 
like most insects. There are very many species, of nu- 
merous genera. The designation Is chiefly descriptive, 
not classiflcatory, but sometimes denotes the Andrcnidte 
as distinguished from the A jridie.— Solitary bundle. 
Same as solitary funiculus.— Solitary confinement, in 
a general sense, the separate confinement of a prisoner, 


solitude 

with only occasional access of any other person, and that 
only at the discretion of the jailer ; in a stricter sense, the 
complete isolation of a prisoner from all human society, 
and his confinement in a cell so arranged that he lias no 
direct intercourse with, or sight of, any human being, and 
no employment or instruction. Miller, J., in re Medley, 
134 U. S., 160.— Solitary follicle. See solitary gland, un- 
der gla nd . — S Olit ary funiculus ,aioundbundleofflbers 
laterad of the combined small-celled nucleus of the glos- 
sopliaryngeus, vagus, and spinal accessory, which passes 
out as one of the roots of the glossopharyngeus, but may 
contribute to the vagus and accessory. Also called ascend- 
ing root of glossopharyngeus , fasciculus rotundus, ascend- 
ing root of the lateral mixed system, fasciculus solitarius, 
respiratory bundle, and fascicle of Krause. — Solitary 
glands. See gland. — Solitary greenlet or vireo, 
Vireo 6olitarius, the blue-headed greenlet or vireo of 
tho United States, having greenish upper parts, a bluish 



Solitary Greenlet or Vireo ( Vireo solitarius) 


head, an eye-ring, nnd tho under parts white, tinged with 
yellowish on the sides. It is 6J inches long, and 8 J in extent 
of wings.— Solitary sandpiper, the green sandpiper of 
North America, Rhyacophilus solitarius, 81 inches ’long, 
extent 10, having the upper parts blackish with a tinge 
of green and spotted with white, the under parts white, 
streaked on the throat and breast with dusky, barred on 
the sides, lining of wings, and tail with black and white, 
the bill black, the feet greenish-black. See cut under 
Rhyacophilus. — Solitary snipe. See snipe, 1 (a) (2).— 
Solitary Vireo. Same as solitary greenlet.— Solitary 
Wasps, wasps which, liko certain bees and ants, do not 



A Solitary Wasp ( Larrada semtru/a). (Cross shows natural size.) 

live In society, as the true wasps of the families Eumcni - 
die nnd MasaridaT, ns well as all the digger-wasps : con- 
trasted with social wasps. See digger-wasp, sand-wasp, 
and wasp. 

II. pi. solitaries (-riz). One who lives 
alono or in solitude; an anchorite; a recluse; 
a hermit. 

Tho world Itself has some attractions in it to a solitary 
of six years’ standing. Gray, Letters, I. 154. 

Downward from his mountain gorge 
Stcpt the long-lmir’d, long-bearded solitary. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

solito (sol'i-to), adv. [It., < L. solitus, accus- 
tomed, < solerc, be accustomed.] In music, in 
tho usual, customary manner, 
solitude (sol'i-tud), n. [< ME. solitude, < OF. 
(and F.) solitude = It. s olit u dine, < L. solitudo, 
loneliness, < solus , alono: see sofas.] 1. The 
state of being alone ; a lonoly life ; loneliness. 

Little do men perceive what solitude is, and how far it 
extendeth; for a crowd is not company. ... It is a mere 
nnd miserable solitude to want truo friends. 

Bacon, Friendship. 
0, might I here 

In solitude live savage, in some glade 
Obscured! Milton, P. L., iv. 1085. 

2. Remoteness from society; lack or utter 
want of companionship: applied to place: as, 
tho solitude of a wood or a valley. 

The solitude of his little parish is become matter of 
great comfort to him. Law. 

3. A lonely, secluded, or unfrequented place ; 
a desert. 

Wc wnlked about 2 miles from ye citty to an agreeable 
solitude called Du Plessis, a house belonging to ye King. 

Evelyn, Diary, June 7, 1644. 


solitude 

There In such an agreeable variety of fields, wood, water, 
and cascades that It Is one of the most delightful soli- 
tude* I ever saw. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II, i. 221. 
=Syn. 1. Solitude , Retirement, Seclusion, Loneliness, Lone - 
tameness. Solitude is the condition of being absolutely 
alone, whether ornot one has been with others, or desires to 
escape from them: as, the solitude ot the Sphinx. Retirement 
is comparative icltturic, produced by retiring, voluntarily 
or otherwise, from contact which one has had with others. 
Seclusion is stronger than retirement, implying the shut- 
ting out of otliers from access : after the .Restoration Mil- 
ton for safety's sake kept himself in retirement; indeed, 
except to a few trusted friends, he was in complete seclu- 
sion. Loneliness expresses the uncomfortable feelings, the 
longing for society, of one who is alone. Lonesomeness 
may be a lighter kind of loneliness, especially a feeling 
less spiritual than physical, growing out of the animal 
instinct for society and the desire of protection, the con- 
sciousness of being alone : as, the loncsomcness of a walk 
through a cemetery at night Loncsomcness, more often 
than loneliness, may express the impression made upon the 
observer. 

solivagant(so-liv'a-gant), a. [< L. solus, alone, 
+ r«£w«(f-)s,’ppr. of v'ngari, wander, roam: see 
vagrant .] Same as solivagous. [Rare.] 
solivagous (so-liv'a-gus), a. [< L. solivagus, 
wandering alone, i solus, alone, 4- vagus, wan- 
dering: see vague.} Wandering alone. Bailey, 
1727. [Rare.] 

solive (so-lev'), «• [< OP. solive, solieve, F. so- 
live (ML. reflex soliva, suliva, soliuia), a girder, 
joist ; origin uncertain ; perhaps ult. < L. snb- 
Icvare, lift up from beneath, support: see sol- 
levatc, sullcvaic, sublcvatc.] A joist, rafter, or 
secondary heam of wood, either split or sawed, 
used in laying coilings or floors, and for resting 
upon the main beams. 

sollar, soller (sol'jir, -fir), n. [Also solar; < 
ME. soller, sollar, solcr, solcrc,<. OP. solcr, solair, 
solicr, a floor, loft, granary, cellar, P. dial. 
sober, a granary, = Pr. solar, solicr = It. so- 
larc, solajo = AS. solerc, solor = OS. soleri = 
MD. solder, D. solder = MLG. solder, soller = 
OHG. soleri, soldri, the pretorium, a guest- 
chamber, MHG. solrc, soltcrc, G. sober, a balcony, 
an. upper room, garret, < L. solarium, a sunny 
place, a terrace, tbe flat roof of a house ex- 
posed to the sun, a sun-dial, < sol, the sun: see 
sol 1, solarium. Perhaps in some senses con- 
fused with L. solum, ground: see soil L] It. 
Originally, an open gallory or balcony at the 
top of a house, oxposod to the sun; later, any 
upper room, loft, or garret. 

Thou shalt make nolens and placis of thre chaumbris in 
the scliip. Wyclif, Gen. vi. 10. 

2. An elevated chamber in a church from which 
to watch the lamps burning before tbe altars. 
Encyc. Brit., II. 473. — 3f. A story of a houso. 
See tbe quotation. 

Station d t rote cslagcs. An house of three sailers, floores, 
stories, or lofts one over another. 1 Vomenclator. {Karts.) 

4. In mining, a platform or resting-place. See 
laddcr-sollar and. air-sollar. 
solleret (sol'cr-et), n. [Also solcret; < P. solerct, 
dim. of OP. solcr, a slipper, < sole, sole: see 
sole i.] The steel shoe 
forming a part of armor 
in the fourteenth century 
and later, usually having 
splints overlapping one 
another and a long point 
or toe curved downward. 
It was worn only when the foot 
was in the stirrup, and could 
be removed when the rider dis- 
mounted. See also cuts under 
armor and pmilaine. — Bear- 
paw solleret, the steel foot- 
covering worn during the sec- 
ond half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, resembling remotely the broad foot of the bear. 
Compare sabbaton. 

sollevatet, v. t. See subUvatc. 
sollicitt, sollicitationt, etc. See solicit, etc. 
Sol-lunar (sol'lu ,/ niir), a. [< L. sol, the sun, + 
Inna, the moon: seo lunar.] Proceeding from 
or due to the influence of both tho sun and the 
moon : in old medicine applied to the influence 
supposed to ho produced on various diseases 
when the sun and moon are in conjunction, 
solmizate (sol'mi-zat), v. i. ; pret. and pp. sol- 
micated, ppr. solmizating. [< P. solmiscr (as sol 
+ mi, notes of tho gamut (cf. sol-fa), + -iser = 
E. -ize), -1- -rife 2 .) In music, to use solmization 
syllables. Also spelled solmlsate. 
solmization (sol-mi-za'sbon), n. [< F. solmisa- 
tion; as solmizate + -toil. dL~tJ.h.solmifacio(n-).] 
In music, tho act, process, or result of using cer- 
tain syllables to name or represent tbe tones of 
the scale, or of a particular series, as the scale 
of 0. The oldest and most important system of solmiza- 
tion is tlint attributed to Guido d’Arezzo, early in the elev- 
enth century; though this in turn appears toiiave been sug- 



Solleret (a) and Jambe ( 0 ), 
14th century. 
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pested by a similar usage among the ancient Greeks. (See 
gamut.) The series tit, rc, ini. /a, sol , la (derived from the 
initial syllables of the lines of a hymn to St. John, begin- 
n ing * * li t queant I axis ") was appl ied to the tones of each of 
the hexachords then recognized. (See hexachord.) "When 
a melody exceeded the limits of a single hexachord, a 
chanpe from one series of syllables to another was made, 
which was called a mutation or mo<lulation. Early in the 
sixteenth century, when the modem octavo scale became 
established, the syllable si (probably taken from tbe ini- 
tials of the last line of the above hymn) was added for the 
seventh or leading tone. Somewhat later do was substi- 
tuted in Italy and Germany for ut, on account of Us greater 
sonority. The series thus formed is still in use, though 
other systems have been proposed. Such other systems 
are boccdizalion (bo, ce, di, ga, lo, ma, vi), also called boln- 
zation ; bebization (la, be, ce, de, me, fe, ge ) ; and dameniza- 
lion (da, me, ni, vo, tit, la, be). In England and America, 
from before the middle of the seventeenth century to the 
beginning of the nineteenth, an abbreviated system was 
used, including only Mif,/ri, sol, la. The ideal application 
of solmization involves calliug whatever tone is taken as 
the key-note do, irrespective of its pitch, and adjusting 
the other syllables accordingly, so that the scale-tones 
shall always be named by the same syllabi esrespeclively, 
and the various intervals by the same combination of syl- 
lables, This system is often called that of the movable do, 
since the pitch of do is variable. What is called the fixed- 
do system has also had considerable currency in Italy, 
France, and England, according to which the tone C is 
always called do, D rc, E mi, etc., and this too when the 
pitch of these tones is chromatically altered, the system 
therefore following the arbitrary features of the keyboard 
and the staff -notation. This system is regarded by many 
musicians as contrary to the historic and logical idea of 
solmization, and its use in England and America is de- 
creasing. The most* important special application of sol- 
»mization in musical study is that of the tonic sol-fa system 
(which see, under tonic), the syllables of which are doh, 
ray , me, fah, soli, lah, tc. In the movable-do system the 
sharp of any tone is indicated by a syllable beginning with 
the same consonant as that of the tone, and using tlic vowel 
i: as, di for do$,fi for fat, etc. ; nnd similarly the flat of 
any tone is Indicated by a syllable using the vowel e: as, 
me for 7m*k, Ic for la\j, etc. The minor scale is solinizateil 
in two ways: either beginning with la, and using the 
same syllables as in the major scale; or beginning with 
do, and using sucli modified syllables as may be needed 
(do, rc, me, etc.). Tlie great utility of solmization lies in 
its offering an abstract vocal notation of musical facts, 
whereby they may be named, remembered, and studied. 
Also solmisation, solfamizalion, solfeggio , and sol-faing. 
solo (so '16), a. and ». {X It. solo, alono, < L. 
solus , solo: see solc^J I. a. In music, alone; 
not combined -with other voices or instru- 
ments of equal importance ; not concerted. A 
solo passage may be accompanied, however, 
by voices or instruments of less importance. — 
Solo organ, in organ-building, a partial organ introduced 
into large instruments, containing stops of special power 
or effectiveness, such as aro used in producing striking 
solo effects. Its keyboard is usually the upper one when 
there are four, or the lower when there are tlircc. Its 
stops are often connected with a special bellows, which is 
weighted with extra weights; they are then said to be “on 
a heavy wind.” The choir-organ is also sometimes loosely 
called the solo organ. See organX . — Solo pitch, in mturfc, 
a special pitch or accordatura (scordatura) adopted by a 
solo performer upon a violin or other solo instrument, so 
as to produce peculiar and startling effects.— Solo stop, 
in organ-building, a stop either of special quality or placed 
on n heavy wind, so as to be fitted for the performance of 
solos. Such stops often occur in each of the usual partial 
organs, but in large instruments the most important of 
them are gathered into a separate partial organ called the 
solo organ (see above). 

II. n . ; It. pi, soli (-li), E. pi. solos (-loz). 
1. A melody, movement, or woik intended 
for or performed by a single performer, vocal 
or instrumental, with or without accompani- 
ment. Opposed to concerted piece, whether 
chorus, duet, trio, or for a number of instru- 
ments. — 2. A game of cards, played usually by 
four persons, until a euchre pack. That player 
who bids highest— that is, offers to take the greatest 
number of tricks alone, or, in a variety of the game, aided 
by a partner — plays against the rest. If he takes five or 
more tricks, he receives a payment from them ; if not, he 
makes a payment to them. 

solograpll (sol'o-graf), «. [< L. sol, the sun, + 

Gr. ypaipctv, write’.] A picture on paper taken 
by the talbotype or calotype 
process. Simmonds. 
soloist (so'lo-ist),?!. [<soio + 

-ist.] In music, a performer 
of solos, vocal or instrumen- 
tal. Also solist. 

Solomonic (sot-o-mon'ik), a. 

[< Solomon (see def.) + -ic.] 

Of or pertaining to Solomon, 
son of David and his succes- 
sor as king of Israel: as, 

Solomonic wisdom. 

Solomon’s hyssop, Porch, 
servants. Seo hyssop, porch, 
servant. 

Solomon’s-seal (sol'6-monz- 
sel'),n. 1. Aplant of the ge- Tbc cr 

ITUS PdlyfJOUCltum. The common the flowering stemofSoI- 
Solomon's- seal in England is P. omon’s-seaf { Poiygona - 



curving stems 2 feet high, and flow- 
ers from one to eight in a cluster. 


stem with the rhizome. 
a, a Rower; b, a fruit. 


solsticion 

A smaller Old World species is P. oflcinale, whose root 
(like that of P. muUifiorum) Is emetic, cathartic, etc., nnd 
was formerly much applied to bruises. In America P. 
tfiyanteum is the great Solomon’s-scal, n species 2 to 7 feet 
high, with leaves 3 to 8 inches long, and two to eight flow- 
ere in a cluster; aud P. bifiorum Is the smaller Solomon's- 
seal, growing 1 to 3 feet nigh, with the peduncles com- 
monly two-flowered. The larger species are rather strik- 
ing plants; P. multifiorum has been much cultivated. 
See also cut under rhizome. 

2. A symbol formed of two triangles interlaced 
or superposed, presenting a six-rayed figure, 

rA-, Compare pen tar! c False Solomon’s-ccal 

Ay-A (a) See Smitacina. (&) See Slaianthenium. 

SO-long (so-long'), interj. [Prob. a sailors’ per- 
version of salaam .] Good-by. Also so long. 
[Slaug.] 

Solonian (Eo-lo'ni-an), a. [< L. Solon, < Gr. 2<5- 
?.uv, Solon, + Of or pertaining to Solon, 

a famous lawgiver of Athens (about 594 B. c.): 
as, the Solonian Constitutions; Solonian legis- 
lation. 

Solonic (so-lon'ik), a. [< L. Solon (seo Soloni- 
an) + -icj Same as Solonian : as, the Solonic 
talents. 

Solon porcelain. Seo porcelain 
Solpuga (sol-pu'gff), ?i. [NL. (Hcrbst), < L. sol - 
puga, salpuga, sotipuga, solqntgna (as if < sol, 
sun, + pugnarc, fight), solifuga (as if <sol, sun, 
+ fugerc, floe), a kind of venomous insect, 
an ant or spider.] 1. The name-giving go- 
nns of Solpugichc, having the tarsi more than 
three-jointed. See Galcodcs . — 2. [/. c.] A 
member of this genus; a solifuge or weasel- 
spider. 

Solpugida (sol-pu'ji-dh), n. ph [NL., < Solpuga 
+ -ftfrt.] An order of arachnids. They have tra- 
cheal respiration, the 
ccphalothorax nnd 
abdomen distinct 
(the former segment- 
ed into n large cepha- 
lic and small thoracic 
part), the abdomen 
annulatcd, the cheli- 
ceres ono-jointed and 
chelate, the palpi 
long and slender, ex- 
tending forward, the 
first pair of legs pal- 
piform and porrect, 
the other legs ending 
in pairs of claws, and 
the eyes two in num- 
ber. The whole body 
nnd the limbs are 
clothed with hairs. 

These arachnids re- 
semble large hairy 
spiders externally, 
hut arc more nearly 
related to scorpions. 

The head is largely made up of the massive chelate falcea. 
The only or tlie leading family is Galcodidrc or Solpitgidie. 
Also Solpugidea, Solpugides, and in later varinntform Soli- 
fugie. Galcodea is a synonym. 

Solpugidffi (sol-pu'ji-de), n. pi. [NL., < Sol- 
puga + - idtc ,] Afamily of arachnidans, named 
from tbo genus Solpuga : synonymous with Ga- 
Icodidic. 

Solpugidea (sol-pu-jid'e-ii), n. pi. [NL., < Sol- 
puga + -7<i-c<7.] Same as Solpugida. Also 
called Galcodea. 

solsteadt (sol'sted), n. [< L. sol, sun, + E. 
stead. Cf. sunstcad and solstice.] Same as 
solstice. [Rare.] 

If it be gathered about the summer sohtead . 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxvi. 5. 

solstice (sol'stis), n. [Formerly also solsticy; 

< ME. solstice, < OF. (and F.) solstice = Sp. Pg. 
solsticio = It. solstizio, < L. solstitium, tbo sol- 
stice, a point in the ecliptic at which the sun 
seems to stand still, < soi, the sun, + -stitium, 

< status, pp. of sistcrc, make to stand still, a re- 
duplicated form of stare = E. statid; seo so! 1 , 
stand, and sist. Cf. armistice.] I. In astron.: 
(o) The time at which the sun is at its greatest 
distanco from the equator, and when its diur- 
nal motion in declination censes, which hap- 
pens about. June 21st, when it enters Cancer 
(the summer solstice), and about Decembor22d, 
when it enters Capricorn (the winter solstice). 
(b) A solstitial point. Hence — 2. Figura- 
tively, culmination or turning-point; furthest 
limit. 

Re died before his time, perhaps, not yet come to tho 
solstice of his age. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 373. 

3f. A stopping or standing still of the sun. 

The supernatural solstice of the SHn in tlie days of 
Joshua. Sir T. Browne. 

solsticiont, n. [ME. solsticioun, also solstacion, 

< OF. * solsticion, < L. solstitium, the solstice : see 
solstice.] A solstitial point. 



Da tames ffira rd i, one of the Soipugridce, 
(About two thirds natural size.) 



solsticion 

In this heved of Cancer is the grettest declinacloun 
northward of the sonne, and therfor is he cleped the sol- 
sticioun of Soraer. Chaucer , Astrolabe, i. 17. 

solsticyf, «. [< L. solstitium, solstice: see sol- 
stice.'] Same as solstice. 

The high-heated year 
Is In her soUticy. 

Middleton and Rouiey, 'World Tost at Tennis, Ind. 
solstitial (sol-stisli'al), a. [< F. solstitial, sol- 
sticial = Sp. Pg. sols tidal ~ It. solstizialc, < L. 
solstitialis , < solstitium, solstice: see solstice .] 
1. Of or pertaining, to a solstice : as, a solstitial 
point. — 2. Happening at a solstice — especial- 
ly, with reference to the northern hemisphere, 
at the summer solstice, or midsummer. 

The sun 

Had . . . from the south to bring 
Solstitial summer's heat, Milton, P. L., x. G56. 
Solstitial armil. See armil, l.— Solstitial point, one 
of the two points in the ecliptic which are furthest from 
the equator, and at which the sun arrives at the time of 
the solstices. They are diametrically opposite to eacli 
other, and the distance of each from. the equator is equal 
to the obliquity of the ecliptic. 

solubility (sol-ft-bil'i-ti), n. [= F. solubilitc — 
Sp. solubili(lad=zT?g. solubilidadc = It. solubilitn; 
< NL. *sohibilita(t-)s, < L. sohibilis, soluble : see 
soluble.'] 1. Tho property of being soluble; 
that property of a body which renders it sus- 
ceptible of solution; susceptibility of being dis- 
■ solved in a fluid. — 2. In hot., a capability of 
separating easily into parts, as that of certain 
legumes to divide transversely into parts or 
joints. — 3. Capability of being solved, resolved, 
answered, cleared up, or disentangled, as a 
problem, a question, or a doubt, 
soluble (sol'u-bl), a. [< F. soluble = Sp. soluble 
= Pg. soluvel = It. solubile, < L. sohibilis, dis- 
solvable, < solvere, solve, dissolvo : see solve.] 
1. Capable of being dissolved in a fluid; capa- 
ble of solution; dissolvable. — 2. Figuratively, 
capable of being solvod or resolved, as an al- 
gebraical equation; capablo of being disen- 
tangled, cleared up, unfolded, or settled by ex- 
planation, os a doubt, question, etc.; solvable. 

Hail lie denounced it ns a fruitless question, and (to un- 
derstanding) soluble by none, the world might have been 
spared a large library of rcstrltlcss disputation. 

Sir FT. Uamilton. 

Store soluble Is tills knot 
By gentleness than war. Tennyson, I’rinccss, v. 
3f. Relaxed; loose; open. 

Ale is their eating and their drinking, surely, which 
keeps their todies clear and soluble. 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, iv. 1. 
And then, if Balaam’s ass hath hut an audible voice nnd 
a soluble purse, he shall be preferred before his master, 
were ho ten prophets. dice. T. Adams, Works, I. f09. 
Soluble blue, cotton, glass, indigo. Sec tho nouns.— 
Soluble bougie, a bougie composed of substances which 
melt at the body-temperature: used for the purpose of 
administering medicament to the urethral mucous mem- 
brane.— Soluble guncotton. Same aa dinitrocellulosc.— 
Soluble oil. See castor-oil . — Soluble soap. Scesoap, 1. 
solubleness (sol'u-bl-ncs), n. Soluble charac- 
ter or property; solubility, 
solum (so'lum), n. [L., tho ground, tho earth, a 
region: see soil 1, sofc 1 .] In Scots law, ground; 
a piece of ground. 

solund-goose (so'lund-gos), n. Samo as solnn- 

(JOOSC. 

solus (so'lus), a. [L.: soo sole 3 .] Alone: used 
chiefly in dramatic directions: as, outer tbo 
king solus. The feminine form is sola. 
solute (so-lut'), a. [< ME. solute, < L. solutus, 
pp. of soivcrc, loose, release, sot free: seo solve.] 
It. Loose; free. 

Solute or Bondy landcB thal require, 

So that aboutc or under hem he do 
A certayne of fatte lande as thal desire. 

Palladios, Huabondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 103. 
As to the interpretation of the Scriptures solute and at 
large, there have been divers kinds introduced and de- 
vised, some of them rather curious and unsafe than sober 
nnd warranted. Bacon , Advancement of Learning, ii. 

2f . Relaxed ; hence, joyous ; merry. 

Bacchus, purple god of joyouB wit, 

A brow solute, and ever-laughing eye. 

Young , Night Thoughts, II. 579. 
3, In hot., free; not adhering: opposed to ad - 
iiate: as, a solute stipule. — 4. Soluble: as, a 
solute salt. 

SOlutef (so-lut'), v. t. [< L. solutus , pp. of sol- 
vere, loosen, solve: see solve, solute, a .] To 
dissolve ; also, to resolve ; answer ; absolve. 

What will not boldness bid a man say, when he hath 
made an argument against himself which he cannot so- 
lute? 

Bp. Ridley, In Bradford's Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 393.' 
solution (so-lu'slion), n. [< ME. solucion, < OF. 
solution, solution,#. solution = Pr. solution ~ Sp. 
solucion — Pg. solugeto = It. soluzionc, < L. solu- 
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tio(n-), a loosing, dissolving, < solvere , pp. solu- 
tus, loose, resolve, dissolve : see solve.] 1 . The 
act of separating the parts of anj^hody; dis- 
ruption; rupture; fracture; breach: as, a solu- 
tion of continuity (see below). — 2. The trans- 
formation of matter from a solid or gaseous 
state to the liquid state by means of a liquid 
called the solvent or menstruum; the state of 
being dissolved. The nature of the phenomenon de- 
pends upon whether chemical action is or is not present. 
Solution in the physical sense— the common and proper 
use of the word — is illustrated by dissolving Bugar or 
salt in water, or silver in mercury; here, and in similar 
cases, when by the removal of the liquid (ns by evapo- 
ration) the original solid is obtained, the process is es- 
sentially la change of molecular state, from tho solid to 
the liquid, and hence accompanied by tho absorption of 
heat; this is strikingly seen in freezing-mixtures. The 
word is not infrequently used, however, when the phe- 
nomenon is one of chemical combination only, as when sil- 
ver dissolves in nitric acid, forming a new Biibstance, sil- 
ver nitrate; this, ns is generally true of chemical union, 
is accompanied by the evolution of heat. Tho two phe- 
nomena, physical and chemical, may both be present in 
solution at the same time, and tlic line between them of- 
ten cannot be sharply drawn ; glacial acetic ncid dissolves 
in water and at the samo time combines with it, tho lib- 
eration of heat of the chemical part of the process over- 
balancing the absorption of heat in the physical. Tho 
solution of a gas in a liquid, as of ammonia gas in water 
(also called a bsorjdion), is essentially the physical process 
of the chango of the gas to the liquid, and hence is ac- 
companied with the evolution of heat. The term solu- 
tion is also sometimes applied to the absorption of gases 
by solids, as when palladium absorbs or dissolves hydro- 
gen gas, forming a true alloy with it. The solubility of 
any solid is constant at a given temperature, and may be 
accurately determined by experiment. It may be in- 
creased or diminished by the presence of other substances 
in solution. The solubility of any gas also is constant 
under the same conditions. It varies with tho tempera- 
ture, the pressure, the nature of the liquid, and the mat- 
ters in solution in it. In a mixture of gases, each is dis- 
solved in the same quantity as if it were present alone 
under the same tension as in the mixture. 

3. Tholiquid produced as a result of the process 
or action above described; tho preparation 
made by dissolving a solid in a liquid: as, a 
solution of salt, soda, or alum; solution of iron, 
etc. — 4. A liquid or dissolved state or condi- 
tion; unsettled state; susponso. 

His (Lessing’s] was a mind always in solution, which tho 
divine order of tilings, as it Is called, could not precipitate 
into nny of the traditional forms of crystallization, nnd in 
which the time to come was already fermenting. 

Lotcell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 313. 

5. The act of solving, working out, explaining, 
clearing up, or settling, or tbo state of being 
solved, explained, cleared up, or settled ; reso- 
lution; explanation: as, the solution of a diffi- 
cult problem or of a doubt in casuistry. 

It is nccordingc to nature no inan to do that wherby he 
Bhulde take ... a prayc of a nother mnnncB ignoraunce. 
Of this matter Tulli writeth many propre examples and, 
quicke solutions. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, Hi. 4. 

In his singulnr "Ode inscribed to W. n. Chnnning” 
there Is a hint of a possible solution of the slavery prob- 
lem. 0. II', Uolmes, Emerson, viii. 

6. A method of solving or finally clearing up or 
settling something. Specifically — 7. Tho an- 
swer to a problem or puzzle of any kind, toge- 
ther with the proof that that answer is correct. 
— 8. Dissolution; a dissolving. 

Easy and frequent, solutions of conjugal society. 

Locke, Civil Government, § 80. 
9f. Release ; deliverance ; discharge. Imp. Diet. 
— 10. In mcd., tho termination of a disease, 
especially when accompanied by critical symp- 
toms ; the crisis of a disease. — 11. In civil law, 
payment; satisfaction of a creditor— Alcoholic 
solution. See tincture. — Algebraic solution of an 
equation, a solution by means of an algebraic formula, 
especially by radicals.— Aqueous solution, a solution 
whose solvent or menstruum is water. — BarreswlH’S 
solution, a test for sugar similar to Fehling’s solution.— 
Burnett’s solution. See Burnett's liquid, under liquid.— 
Burow’S solution, a solution of aluminium subaeetate, 
used as a local nstringent in skin-afTcctions. — Cardan’s 
solution, the ordinary algebraic solution of a cubic. See 
cubic.— Cayley’s solution, (a) A solution of the general 
cubic. Let U = 0 he tlio cubic, D its discriminant, and J 
its cubicovariant, then the solution follows from 

PUy/D + J -|- fMJy/D-J. 

These cube roots can always be extracted. (6) A solu- 
tion of the general quartlc, duo to Professor Cayley. Let 
U = 0 he the quartic, n its llesrinn, S its quadrinvarinnt, 
T its cubinvariant or catnlccticant, and c„c 2 ,c 1 the roots 
of tho cubic c 3 — Sc-f-T = 0, then the solution follows from 

(c 2 — c 3 ) y/Il— c, If + (e 3 — c,) y/H— c 2 U 
+ fr,-c,)pH^7u=o. 

Tho square roots can always be extracted.— Chemical 
solution, the solution of a solid body in a liquid which 
is caused by or accompanied with a chemical reaction 
between the solid and the solution, as of zinc in dilute 
sulphuric acid.— Clemens’s solution, a solution of ar- 
senic bromide, used in tho treatment of diabetes.— Com- 
pound solution of iodine. Same as Lugol’s solution.— 
Compound solution of sodium borate. Same as Do- 
bell's solution. Descartes’s solution, an algebraical so- 
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lution of the general biquadratic equation, differing from 
Ferrari’s only in the method of investigation.— Dobell's 
solution, a solution containing sodium borate 120 grains, 
sodium bicarbonate 120 grains, crystallized carbolic acid 
24 grains, glycerin § fluidounce, water to make 1G fluid- 
ounces.— Donovan’s solution, a solution of arsenic io- 
dide 1, red iodide of mercury 1, water 08 parts : alterative. 
Also called solution of iodide of arsenic and mercury. — 
Ethereal solution, a solution whose solvent or men- 
struum is an ether, usually sulphuric ether.— Euler’S so- 
lution^ solution of a biquadratic after the second term 
has been got rid of. It differs little from Ferrari’s solution. 
—Fehling’S solution, an aqueous solution of copper sul- 
phate, Kochelle salts, and sodium hydrate. When heated 
with any reducing sugar, as dextrose, copper suboxid is de- 
posited from it It is used in the analysis of saccharine 
bodies, and as a qualitative test of the presence of sugar. 
— Ferrari’s solution, a solution of the general biquadrat- 
ic. See biquadratic equation, under equation. — Fowler’s 
solution, a solution of arsenious acid 1, potassium bi- 
carbonate 1, compound tincture of lavender 3, water 95 
parts : one of the best vehicles for administering arsenic. 
Also called liqxior potassii arsenitis, solution of arsenite of 
potassium, anu ague-drop. — General solution. See dif- 
ferential equation, under equation.— Goadby’S solution, 
a preparation for preserving animal substances, made 
with bay-salt, corrosive sublimate or arsenious acid, and 
water. Thomas, Med. Diet. — Hall’s solution Of strych- 
nine, a solution of strychnine acetate 10 grains, dilute 
acetic acid £ fluidounce, alcohol 4 fluidounces, compound 
tincture of cardamom 00 minims, water to make 10 fluid- 
ounces. — Heavy solution, in mineral., a liquid of high 
density, as a solution of mercuric iodide in potassium io- 
dide (called the Sonstadt or Thoulct solution), having a max- 
imum specific gravity of 3.2, or of borotungstate of cad- 
mium (Klein solution), specific gravity 3.6, used as a grav- 
ity-solution (which see). — Improper solution, a func* 
tion which solves a given differential equation, but also 
solves an equation either of lower order or of the same 
order but of lower degree. — Javelle’s solution, potas- 
sium carbonate G8, chlorinated lime 80, water 862 parts. 
Also called solution of chlorinated potassa. — Labar- 
raque’S solution. Same as Labarraquc's fluid (which 
see, under fluid).— Loffler’s solution, a saturated alco- 
holic solution of methyl blue 30 parts, and 100 parts of 
a 1:10, 000 aqueous solution of potassium hydrate: used 
in staining bacteria.— Lugol’S solution, a solution of 
iodine 5, potassium iodide 10, water 85 parts. Also called 
compound solution of iodine. — Magendie’s solution of 
morphine, morphine sulphate 16 grains, water 1 fluid- 
ounce : used to administer morphine hypodermically.— 
Mechanical solution, the mere union of a solid with 
a liquid in such a manner that its aggregate form is 
changed without any alteration of the chemical proper- 
ties of cither the solid or its solvent: thus, sugar dis- 
solves in water without either undergoing any chemical 
change.— Mechanical solution of a problem. Sec mc- 
chanical.— Mineral solution. See mineral.— Nessler’s 
solution. Same as Nesslcr's reagent (which see, under re- 
agent ). — Numerical solution, a solution of an equation 
by means of numerical approximation.— Particular so- 
lution. See differential equation, under equation. — Pas- 
teur’s solution, in hot., a liquid holding in solution a 
small percentage of certain inorganic salts and a larger 
percentage of certain organic substances, employed in the 
cultivation of the lower forms of vegetable life, such ns 
bacteria, ycast-cells, and fungi, for purposes of study. 
Tho composition is— potassium phosphate 20 parts, cal- 
cium phosphate 2 parts, magnesium sulphate 2 parts, 
ammonium tartrate 100 parts, cane-sugar 1,500 parts, 
distilled water 8,376 parts.— Pearson’s arsenical so- 
lution, crystallized sodium arseniatc 1, water 699 parts. 
— Plerlot’S Bolution, an aqueous solution of ammo- 
nium valerinnoto to which is added some of tho alco- 
holic extract of valerian.— Proper solution, a function 
which satisfies a differential equation, and no equation of 
lower order nor of the same order but of lower degree. — 
Saturated solution, a solution which at the given tem- 
perature cannot be made to contain more of the given 
substance than it nlrcady contains, the adhesion of tho 
liquid to the substance being Just balanced by the cohe- 
sion of the particles of the solid body in contact with it. 
— Simpson’s solution. Same as Ferrari's solution.— 
Singular solution. See differential equation, under equa- 
tion.— Solution of acetate of ammonia, in phar., a 
solution composed of dilute acetic acid 100 parts, am- 
monium carbonate added to the point of neutralization : 
a valuable diaphoretic and diuretic. Also called spirit of 
Minder erus. — Solution of albumen, a test solution con- 
sisting of the white of one egg triturated with four ounces 
of water, and Altered : used in pharmaceutical work.— So- 
lution of an equation. See equation.— Solution of 
continuity, in surg., the separation of parts normally 
continuous, as by a fracture, laceration, etc. — Solution 
Of lime, a clean saturated solution of slaked lime in 
water, useful as an antacid, astringent, and tonic. Com- 
monly called lime-water.— Solution Of potassa, in 
phar., nn aqueous solution of potassium hydrate, KHO, 
containing 5 per cent, of the hydrate : nn antacid, diuretic, 
and nntillthic. Also called liquor potassw.— Solution of 
soda, in j)har., an aqueous solution containing 6 per 
cent of sodium hydrate. — Solution of sodium car- 
bolate, in phar., crystals of carbolic acid 30, sodium 
hydrate 2, water 28 parts. Also called phenol sodique.— 
Solution of subacetate of lead, a solution composed 
of lead acetate 170, lead oxid 120, water 1,710 parts : a use- 
ful astringent and sedntivo for external use. Also called 
Goulard’s extract.— Sonstadt solution, a solution of 
mercury iodide in potassium iodide. See specific grav- 
ity, under gravity.— Standardized solution, a solution 
whoso strength or composition has been accurately deter- 
mined, and which is used as a standard of comparison. — 
Thompson’s solution of phosphorus, a solution con- 
taining phosphorus, absolute alcohol, spirit of pepper- 
mint, nnd glycerin.— Trigonometrical solution, a solu- 
tion of an equation by means of trigonometric functions. 
For an example, see cubic equation, under equation. — Van 
Swieten’s solution, a solution of mercury perchlorid. — 
Vlemingkx’s solution, a solution composed of lime 1, 
sulphur 2, water 20 parts boiled down to 12 parts. 

solutive (sol'u-tiv), a. [< solute 4- -ive.] 1. 
Tending to dissolve; loosening; laxative. 
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Abstersive, and opening, and solutive as mead. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 848. 

2. Capable of being dissolved or loosened. Imp. 
Viet. 

solvability (sol-va-bil'j-ti), n. [< solvable + 
-iiy (sea -bility).~\ 1. Capability of beingsolved; 
solubility: as, the solvability of an equation. — 
2f. Ability to pay all just debts; solvency, 
solvable (sol' va-bl), a. [< F. solvable, payable ; 
as solve + -able.'] If. Payable. 

Some of those corrodies (where the property was altered 
into a set summe of money) was solvable out of the ex- 
chequer. Fuller, Cli. Hist., VI. 326. (Davies.) 

2f. Solvent. 

"Was this well done of him [David, at Adullaml, to be 
protector-general of outlaws, thereby defying justice, de- 
frauding creditors, defeating God’s command, which pro- 
vided that the debtor, if not solvable, should be sold for 
satisfaction 7 Fuller, Tisgali Sight, II. xiii. 32. 

3. Capable of being solved, resolved, or ex- 
plained: as, equations above the fourth degree 
are not solvable by means of radicals. 

Also solviblc. 

solvableness (sol'va-bl-nes), n. Solvability. 
Solvay process. See soda, 1. 
solve (solv), v. tr, pret. and pp. solved, ppr. solv- 
ing. [< ME. solven , < OP. solver , vernacularly 
soudre , F. soudre = Sp. Pg. solver = It. solvere, 

< L. solvere, pp. solutus , loosen, relax, solve, < 
so-, for sc-, apart (see sc-, and cf . sober), + lucre , 
loosen, = Gr .Xveiv, loosen, set free, release : see 
lose 1 , loose., Hence ult. (< L. solvere) E. solva- 
ble, solvent , soluble, solute , solution , etc., absolve , 
absolute, assoil, dissolve, dissolute , resolve , reso- 
lute, etc.] 1. To loosen; disentangle; unrav- 
el ; hence, to explain or clear up the difficulties 
in; resolve; explain; make clear; remove per- 
plexity from: as, to solve a difficulty, a puzzle, 
or a problem. 

If her wretched captives could not solve and interpret 
these riddles, she with great cruelty fell upon them in 
their hesitation and confusion, and tore them to pieces. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, x. 
The most subtile and powerful intellects have been 
labouring for centuries to solve these difficulties. 

Macaulay, Sadler’s Law of Population. 

2. To determine; put an end to; settle. 

lie . . . would . . . solve high dispute 
With conjugal caresses. Milton, P. L., viii. 60. 

Centuries elapsed before the attempt to solve the great 
schism of the East and West by a Council. 

Pusey, Eirenicon, p. 91. 

3. To determine or worlj out by rule; operato 
on by calculation or. mathematical processes, 
so as to bring out the required result : as, to 
solve a problem in mathematics. — 4. To dis- 
solve ; melt. [Rare.] 

Under the influence of the acid, which partly destroys, 
partly solves the membranes. 

Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 351. 

SOlvef (solv), n. [< solve, ?’.] Solution. 

But why thy odour matcheth not thy show, 

The solve is this, that thou dost common grow. 

Shak., Sonnets, lxix. 

solvency (sol'ven-si), n. [< solvcJi(t) 4* -cy.] 
The state of being solvent; ability to pay all 
just debts or just claims. 

Our speech . . . was of tithes and creeds, of beeves and 
grain, of commodities wet and dry, and the solvency of the 
retail dealers. Scott, Bob Boy, iii. 

solvend (sol'vend), n. [< L. solvendum , fut. 
pass. part, of solvere, loosen, dissolve : see 
solve."] A substance to be dissolved. 

Solutions differ from chemical compounds in retaining 
the properties both of the solvent and of the solvend . 

C. Tomlinson. 

solvent (sol' vent), a. and n . [= Sp. It. sol- 

rente, < L. solven(t-)s , ppr. of solvere, loosen, dis- 
solve: see solve.] I. a. 1. Having the power 
of dissolving: as, a solvent body. — 2. Able or 
sufficient to pay all just debts: as, a solvent 
person or estate. Specifically — (a) Able to pay one’s 
debts as they become due in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness. ( b ) Having property in such amount and situation 
that all one’s debts can be collected out of it by legal pro- 
cess. See insolvency . (c) Of sufficient value to pay all just 
debts: as, the estate is solvent. 

II. n. Any fluid or substance that dissolves 
or renders other bodies liquid ; a menstruum. 
Water is of all solvents the most common and most useful. 
Alcohol is the solvent of resinous bodies and of some 
other similarly constituted substances; naphtha, oil of 
turpentine, and ether are solvents of caoutchouc ; chlorin 
and aqua regia, or nitromuriatic acid, are solvents of gold. 
The uuiversal solvent sought by the alchemists. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 315. 

solver (sol'ver), n. [< solve 4- -cr 1 .] One who 
solves, in any sense of the verb, 
solvible (sol'vi-bl), a. See solvable. 
solyt, (tdv. An obsolete form of solely. 
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som 1 f. An old spelling of some , sum 2 . 
som 2 , n. [Russ, somii, the silure.] The sheat- 
fish, Silurus giants. 

It [isinglass] is a Bussian kind, obtained from the blad- 
ders of the som fish. Set. Amcr., N. S., LVIII. 133. 

soma 1 (sd'ma), n. ; pi. soniata (-ma-tii). [NL., 
< Gr. ooya, the body, a dead body, body as op- 
posed to spirit, material substance, mass, etc., 
also a person, body, human being.] Body. Spe- 
cifically — (a) In anat. and zool., the entire axial part of 
the body of an animal; the corpus, minus the membra; 
the head, neck, trunk, and tail, without the limbs. (6) In 
theol., the body as distinguished from the psyche or soul, 
and the pneuma or spirit. 

soma 2 (so'mii), n. [< Skt. soma (= Zend hao- 
ma), juice, < ysn, press out. Cf. Gr. o-6q, juice, 
sap (see opium), L. sucus, succus, juice (see suc- 
culent).] 1. In ancient India, a drink having 
intoxicating properties, expressed from the 
stems of a certain plant, and playing an impor- 
tant part in sacrifices, being offered especially 
to the god Indra. It was personified and dei- 
fied, and worshiped as a god. — 2. An East In- 
dian plant, the probable source of tbe beverage 
soma. It is believed to be of the milkweed family and 
of the species now classed as Sarcostemma brevistigma 
(the Asclepias acida of Boxburgh). This is a twining 
plant, with jointed woody stems of the size of a quill, 
and numerous succulent branches which are pendulous 
when unsupported. The flowers are small, greenish- 
white, and fragrant, in elegant small umbel-like cymes 
at the ends of the branchlets. The plant yields a mild 
acidulous milky juice, which appears to have formed the 
basis of the drink called soma (see def. 1). Tbe juice of 
more than one species may have been thus used. The 
plant grows in dry rocky places in India and Burma. 
Also called moon-plant (from mythological associations) 
and swallowwort. 

3. In later Bind, myth., the moon, or [cap.] the 
deity of the moon. 

somacule (Bo'ma-kiil), it. [< NL. *somaculum, 
dim. otsoma, <Gr. csu/ia, body : see sown 1 .] The 
smallest portion of protoplasm which can retain 
its physiological properties — that is, the chem- 
ical molecule of protoplasm. Foster. 

Somaj (so-miij'), n. [< Hind, somaj, a church, 
an assembly, < Skt. samdja, assembly, < sam, to- 
gether, + yaj, drive. Cf. Brahmo-Somaj.'] Sec 
Brahmo-Somaj. 

soma-plant (so'mii-plant), n. Same as soma, 2. 
Somaschian (so-mns'ki-an), n. [< Somascha 
(sec dof.) + -inn.] A member of a Roman 
Catholic congregation,, founded at Somascha, 
near Milan, in Italy, in the first half of the 
sixteenth century: it adopted the rules of St. 
Augustine. 

Somateria (so-ma-te'ri-ii), n. [NL. (Leach, 
1819), so called in allusion to the down on the 
body; < Gr. nuya(r-), body, + ep'ov, wool.] A 
genus of Anatidx of the subfamily Ftdigitlinic, 
including various marine ducks of large size, 
with copious down on the under parts, with 



King-duck (Somateria s/ectabilis), male. 


which the female lines the nest, and large, diver- 
siform, variously feathered or gibbons bill ; the 
eiders or eider-ducks. The common eider is S. mol- 
lissima; the king-duck is S. spcctabilis ; the spectacled 
eider is S. fischcri; Steller’s eider is S. stellcri. The genus 
is often dismembered into Somateria proper, Erionetta, 
Lampronetta , and Heniconetta (or Polysticta), respectively 
represented by the four species named. They inhabit arc- 
tic and northerly regions, and are related to the scoters 
(( Edcmia ). See Polysticta, and cut under eider-duck, 
somatic (so-mat'ik), a. [= F. somatique, < Gr. 
cofiannds, pertaining to the body, bodily, < ou- 
ya, the body: seesowm 1 .] 1. Of or pertaining 
to the body or material organism, as distin- 
guished from the s6ul, spirit, or mind; physi- 
cal; corporeal; bodily. 

It was shown that in the British official nosology mental 
diseases were classified as disorders of the intellect, the 
idea of somatic disease as associated with insanity being 
studiously ignored. Dr. Ttikc. 

Wo need here to call to mind the continuity of our pre- 
sentations, and especially the existence of a background 
of organic sensations or somatic consciousness, as it is va- 
riously termed. J. Ward, Encyc. Blit., XX. 63. 


somatome 

2. Of or pertaining to the soma: as, the longi- 
tudinal somatic axis lies in the meson. — 3. Of 
or pertaining to the cavity or interior hollow 
of the body of an animal, and especially to the 
body-walls of such cavity; parietal, as distin- 
guished from visceral or splanchnic; ccelomatic; 
somatopleural. — 4. Pertaining to mass.— so- 
matic anthropology, that division of anthropology 
which deals with anatomical points.— Somatic cavity, 
the coclomatic cavity, body-cavity, or ccclom : distin- 
guished from enteric cavity, from which it is usually shut 
off completely. The interiors of the thorax and abdomen 
are somatic cavities. See cuts under Actinozoa, Cam- 
panularia, and Ilydrozoa. 

In the Ccelenterata, the somatic cavity, or enteroccele, 

- is in free communication with the digestive cavity. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 56. 

Somatic cells, in hot., cells forming a part of the body 
of the individual, not specifically modified for any other 
purpose : said sometimes of those cells of plants which 
take part in vegetative reproduction.— Somatic death, 
death of the body as a whole : contrasted with death of 
any of its parts.— Somatic musculature, the muscles 
of the somatopleure ; that one of the two chief layers of 
muscles which is subjacent to the dermic or outer epithe- 
lium : contrasted with splanchnic mmetdature. — Somat- 
ic velocity, the mass of matter through which a dis- 
turbance is propagated in a unit of time while advan- 
cing along a prism of unit sectional area; mass- velocity. 
Rankine. 

somatical (so-mat'i-kal), a. [< somatic + -al.J 
Same as somatic. Bailey, 1727. 
somatics (so-mat'iks), n. [PI. of somatic (see 
-/<»).] Same as somatology, 1. 
somatism (so'ma-tizm), it. [< Gr. na/m(r-), the 
body, + -ism.] Materialism, 
somatist (so'ma-tist), n. [< Gr. aaya(T-), the 
body, + -tst.] ‘One who admits the existence 
of corporeal or material beings only; one who 
denies the existence of spiritual substances; a 
materialist. 

And so our unnatural somatists know none of the most 
excellent substances, which actuate all the rest, hut only 
the more base and gross, which nre actuated by them. 

Baxter, Dying Thoughts. 

somato-setiological (so ,/ ma-to-e < 'ti-o-loj'i-kal), 
a. [< Gr. aoya(T-), body, + H. aliology + -ic-al.j 
Pertaining to or regarding the body as a cause 
(as of disease). B. C. Mann, Psychol. Med., 
p. 51. 

somatocyst (so'ma-to-sist), n. [< Gr. aa/ja(r-), 
the body,+ Kvcnci "bladder: see cysf.] Tho in- 
flated stem or body of some siphonophorans, or 
oceanic hydrozoans, serving as a pneumatocyst 
or air-sac to float or buoy these organisms, ns in 
the case of the Portuguese man-of-war. See 
Calycophora, Siphon ophora?, and cuts under Di- 
phyid.T and Physalia. 

somatocystic (so'mn-to-sis'tik), a. [< somato- 
cyst + -ic.] Vesicular or cystic, as tho body- 
cavity of a siphonophorous hydrozonn ; of or 
pertaining to a somatocyst. 
somatogenic (s6 < 'ma-tp-jen'ik), a. [< Gr. au- 
ga(r-), tho body, + -yevfa produced: see -gc- 
notts.] Originating in the soma, body, or physi- 
cal organism in consequence of its conditions 
of environment: noting those modifications or 
biological characters which an organism ac- 
quires in reacting upon its material surround- 
ings. 

He [Prof. Weisinann] uses the term somatogenic to ex- 
press those characters which first appear in the body it- 
Eelf, and which follow from the reaction of the soma under 
direct external influences. Nature, XL. 531. 

somatologic (s6"ma-to-16j'ik), a. [< somatol- 
og-y + -ic.] Same’ as somatological. 
somatological (s6 < 'ma-to-loj'i-kal), a. [< so- 
matolog-y + -ic-aV] Of or pertaining to soma- 
tology' in any 1 sense, especially to somatology 
as a department of anthropology; physical; 
corporeal ; material. 

somatologically (so"ma-to-loj'i-kal-i), adv. As 
regards physique or bodily frame; physically; 
from the point of view of somatology. Science, 
XII. 227. 

somatology (so-ma-tol'o-ji), n. [= F. soma- 
tologic ; < Gr. auya'tr-), the body, + -Aoyta, < /£- 
yen’, speak: see -ology-2 1. The science of liv- 
ing or organized bodies, considered with regard 
only to their physical nature or structure. It in- 
cludes natural history in the usual sense, as embracing 
zoology, botany, anatomy, and physiology, and differs from 
biology only in taking no account of mental or psychologi- 
cal phenomena. Also somatics. 

2. More broadly, physics; the doctrine of mate- 
rial bodies or substances. — 3. Specifically, the 
doctrine of the human body, as a department, of 
anthropology; human anatomy and physiology; 
also, a treatise on this subject — Anthropurglc 
somatology. See anthropurgic. 
somatome (so'ma-tom), n. [For *somatotomc, 
< Gr. <ru,ua(r-), the body, + -rouof, < ri/iveiv, 



somatome 

TajictVj cut.] An ideal section or segment of the 
body; one of the structural parts into which a 
body, especially a vertebrate body, is theoreti- 
cally divisible. When actually so divided, the soma- 
tomes are the somites, metameres, arthroineres, diar- 
thromeres, etc., which may exist in any given case. See 
somite. 

somatomic (so-ma-tom'ik), a. [< somatome + 
-ic.} Having the’ nature, quality, or character 
of a somatome ; dividing or segmenting a body 
into theoretic or actual somites; somitic; mot- 
amerie. 

somatopagus (so-ma-top'a-gus), pi. soma- 
topagi (-ji). [NL., K Gr. <7tj/ia(r-), the body, + 
r-d)or, that which is fixed, < Tryyvv trai {y/ ray), 
fix.] In teratol., a double monster with sepa- 
rate trunks. 

somatoparallelus (so'ma-to-par-a-le'lus), n . ; 
pi. somatoparaUcli (-11). ”[N’L.,< Gr. <x«/m(r-), 
the body, + -apa/./.t//.n£, beside oue another: 
Bee parallel.'} In teratol.j a somatopagus with 
the axes of the two bodies parallel, 
somatoplasm (so'ma-to-plazm), » . [< Gr. 

ouua(--)j the body, W/icr/m, anything formed 
or molded: see jdasnt.} Somatic plasma; the 
substance of the body. 

My germ-plasm or Idioplasm of the first ontogenetic 
grade Is not modified into the somatoplasm of rrof. Vlnis. 

Xature, XU. 320. 

somatopleura (so'ma-to-plo'rji), w.; pi. somato - 
plntra: (-re). [NL.: ’see somatopleure.} Same 
as xoma topic arc. 

The vlllosities of connective and vascular tissue, partly 
formed l>y the somatopleura. Micros. Sci., X. S. r XXX . 352. 

somatopleural (so'ma-to-plo'ral), a. [< soma - 
toplcure + -ah'] Of or pertaining to the soma- 
topleure ; forming or formed by the somato- 
pleure: as, the somatopleural layer or division 
of mesoderm. Also somatoplcuric . 
somatopleure (so'mn-to-plor), «. [< NL. so- 
matopleura, < Gr. auua( r-), the body, + rr>nyri, 
the side.] The outer one of two divisions of 
the mesoderm of a four-layered germ, the in- 
ner one being the splauclinoplcure. \ p ir m tlmt 
Is three-layered — that Is, consists of an ectoderm and 
an endoderro, with mesoderm between them — in most 
animals becomes four-layered by a splitting of the meso- 
derm Into two layers, the outer or somatopleural ami the 
inner or fiplanchnopleural, separated by a space which 
la the body-cavity or coelom. The somatopleure thus 
constitutes usually the great mass of the body, or the 
“flesh and bones of ordinary language, together with 
It« vessels, nerves, and other special structures — not, 
however, including the cerebrospinal nxls of a verte- 
brate, which is derived from an Inversion of ectoderm — 
while the splanchnopleurc forms a portion of the sub- 
stance of the intestinal tract and its nnnexes. Also so- 
matojdevra. 

somatopleuric (so'raa-to-plii'rik), a. [< somo- 
loplcure + -ic.] Same ns somatopleural. Foster, 
Elcm. of Embryol., p. 39. 
somatosplanclmopleuric (so'ma-to-splangk- 
no-plo'rik), a. [< Gr. autm(r-), the body, + 
cr/.ayxrm', the inward parts, + -’hr pa, the side.] 
Common to the somatopleure and the spinach- 
nopleuro. Micros. Sci., XXVIII. 117. 
somatotomy (so-ma-tot , o-nu),H. [< Gr.oC)pa(T-), 
tho body. + -ro/iia, < rl/ireir, ra/inv. cut.] The 
anatomy of the human body; anthropotomy ; 
hominiseetion. 

Bomatotridyxnus (so'mn-to-trid'i-mus), n . ; pi. 
somatotrhbjmi (-ml). [S' L., < Gr. cu/«i(r-), tho 

body, + rpiSvpor, threefold.] In tcralot., a mon- 
ster having three bodies, 
somatotropic (so'ma-to-trop'ik), a. [< Gr. 
aupa( t-), tno body, + -rpo-of, < rpi-civ, turn, + 
-ic.] In lot., exhibiting or characterized by 
somatotropism. 

somatotropism (so-ran-tot'ro-pizm), n. [< so- 
matotropic + -ism.] In lot.’, a directive influ- 
ence exerted upon growing organs by the mass 
of tho substratum upon wliicli they grow. Tlila 
Influence Is not wholly due to tho mere physical attraction 
between them, but is the result of a stimulating effect 
on what lias been called the nervimotility of the organ. 
Growing organs may be divided, according to their re- 
sponse to this influence, Into two classes, the positively 
somatotropic, or those which tend to grow perpendicnlnily 
inward into tho substratum, and negatively somatotropic, 
or those which tend to grow perpendicularly outward from 
the substratum. 

Bomber, sombre (som'btr), a. [= D. somber, 
formerly also sommer, < F. sombre = Sp. sombrio 
(= Pg. sombrio), shady, gloomy, < sombra ( = Pg. 
sombra), shade, dark part of a picture, also a 
ghost (of. asombrar, frighten); ef. OF .essombre, 
a shady place; prob. < L. * cxumbrarc , < ex, out, 
+ umbra, shado (or, according to soino, the Sp. 
Pg. forms are, like Pr. sotzumbrar, shade, < L. 

* sttbumbrarc , ( sub, under, + umbra, shado) : sco 
umbra.] 1. Dark; dull; dusky; gloomy: as, a 
somber hue; somber clouds. 
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Sombre, old, colonnaded aisles. Tennyson, The Daisy. 
2. Dismal; melancholy; dull: opposed to cheer- 

pa. 

Whatever was poetical in the lives of the early New- 
Englanders had something shy, if not sombre, about it. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 232. 
= SyXL 1. Darksome, cloudy, murky. 

somber, sombre (som'ber), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
sombcrcit, sombred, ppr. sombering, sombring. 
[< somber, sombre, n.) To mako somber, dark, 
or gloomy ; shado. 

somberly, sombrely (som'b6r-li), ado. In a 
somber manner; darkly; gloomily, 
somberness, sombreness (som'bfer-nos), n. 
Somber character, appearance, or stato; dark- 
ness; gloominess. 

The intense gloom which follows in the track of ennui 
deepened the natural sombrcncss of all men’s thoughts. 

C. F. Keary, Prim. Belief, p. 608. 

sombre, otc. Soo souther , etc. 
sombrerite (sora-brii'rit), n. [< Sombrero (see 
def.) + -He-.} An earthy mineral consisting 
chiefly of calcium phosphato with impurities, 
as alumina, etc. It forms a largo part of some small 
islands in the Antilles, especially of Sombrero, and has 
been used as an artificial manure and for the manufacture 
of phosphorus. It is supposed to be derived from tiic de- 
cayed bones of turtles and other marine animals. Also 
called Sombrero guano. 

sombrero (som-bni'ro), n. [< sp. sombrero , a 
broad-brimmed bat, nNo a sounding-board, < 
sombra , shade : see somber.} A broad-brimmed 
felt hat, of Spanish origin, but now widely used 
throughout tho continent of America. 

They rowc too and fro, and banc all their marchandizcs 
in their boates, with a great Sombrero or Bhndow otter 
their heads to keepe the sunne from them, which is as 
broad as a great cart wheele. Hakluyt's Voyayes, II. 258. 

Both were dressed in thecostnme of the country — flan- 
nel shirts, with handkerchiefs loosely knotted round their 
necks, thick trousers and boots, and largo sombreros. 

The Century, XXXIX. 625. 

Sombrero guano. Same as sombrerite. 
sombrous (som'brus), a. [< somber + -o/w.] 
Somber; gloomy. [Poetical.] 

A certain uniform strain of sombrous gravity. 

T. Warton, Ilist. Eng. roc try, III. 171. 
Mixed with graceful birch, the sombrous pino 
And yew-tree o’er the silver rocks recline. 

Wordsworth, Evening Walk. 

sombrously (som'brus-li), adv. In a sombrous 
manner; gloomily; somberly. [Poetical.] 
sombrousness (so'm'brus-ncs), n. The stato of 
being sombrous. 

somdelt, somdelet, adv. Seo somedeal. 

Borne 1 (sura), a. and pron. [Early mod. E. 
also som; < ME. sow, sum , pi. sum me, somme, 
some , < AS. sum, a, a certain, one (with numer- 
als, sum frdtera , one of four, sum twclfa , one of 
twelve, about twelve, sum bund, sum hundred , 
about n hundred, etc.), pi. sumc, sorao, = OS. 
sum = OFries. sum = MIX som = MLG. som = 
OIIG. MIIG. sum = Icol. stnnr = Dan. somme , 
pi., = Goth, sums , some one; hence, with adj. 
formative, D. som mi g = MLG. somich , summich , 
sommich = OFries. sum Hike, somlike = Sw. som- 
ligc, pi.; akin to same: sco same.} I. a. 1. 
A; a certain; one: noting a person or thing in- 
definitely, cither ns unknown or as unspecified. 
Ther was sum prest, Znclmrle by name. 

Wyclif, Luke I. 6. 

Let us slay him, and cast him Into some pit, nml we will 
say, soma ovil licast hath devoured him. Gen. xxxvii. 20. 
Set swords ngainst this breast, some honest man, 

For I have lived till I am pitied. 

Peau. and FI., rhilaster, v. 6. 
On almost every point on which wo are opposed to Mr. 
Gladstone wo have on our sido the authority of some 
divine. Macaulay, Gladstone on Church and State. 

In this sense often followed by n correlative other or an- 
other. 

Ami so this vole is called tho vale Ebron In some place 
tberof, and in another place therof It Is cnllcd tho vale 
of Mambre. Sir ft. Guylfordc, Pylgrymage, p. 65. 

By some device or other 
The villain Is o’cr-raiight of all my money. 

Shak., C. of E., i. 2. 95. 
Therefore, it was well sr.ld. “Invidfa festos dies non 
agit,” for it is ever working upon some or other. 

Paeon, Envy (ed. 1887). 
By the mccro bond of humane Nature, to God, in some 
or other Bcllgion. Purchas, nigrimnge, p. 31. 

There Is scarce any thing so absurd, says an ancient, in 
nature or morality, but som/’ philosopher or other has held 
It. Pp. Atterbur}/, Sermons, II. x. 

2. A certain indefinite or indeterminate quan- 
tity or part of ; more or less : often so used as to 
denote a small quantity or a deficiency: as, 
bring some water; oat some broad. 

And thcrforc wol I mnken you disport, 

As I scydo erst, and don you som contort. 

Chaucer , Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 770. 


some 


The annoyance of the dust, or else some meat 
You ate at dinner, cannot brook with you. 

Arden of Feversham, iv. 2. 


It is some mercy 


when men kill with speed. 

Webster, Duchess of Malfl. 


Let her who has no Ilair, or has but some y 
Plant Centinels before her Dressing-Room. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love, iii. 

3. In logic , at least one, perhaps all; but a 
few logicians sometimes employ a semidefinite 
some wbicli implies a part, but not all. As com- 
monly used in logic, a statement about some of a class, say 
that “some S is P" means that it is possible so to select 
an S that it shall be P; while “every S is P" means that 
whatever She taken, it will be V. But when some and every 
occur In the same statement, it makes a difference which 
is chosen first. Thus, “ every man knows some fact ” may 
mean (1) that, first choosing any man, a fact may then be 
found which that man knows (which may be expressed 
by saying that every man knows some fact or other); or 
it may mean (2) that a fact may be first selected such that, 
then, taking any man, he will know that fact (which may 
be expressed by saying that all men know some certain 
fact). When sevei al somes and alls occur in the same state- 
ment, ordinary syntax fails to express the meaning with 
precision, and logicians resort to a special notation. 

4. A certain indefinite or indeterminate num- 
ber of: usedbefore plural substantives: as ,somc 
years ago. 

They hurried us aboard a bark, 

Bore us some leagues to sea. 

Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 145. 

The Lights at Paris. for 5 Months in the year only, cost 
50000L. Sterling. This way of Lighting the Streets is In 
use also in some other Cities in France. 

Lister, Journey to Taris (1098), p. 24. 

Ilonco — 5. A certain number of, stated ap- 
proximately: in a quasi-adverbial use before 
a numeral or other word of number: as, a place 
some seventy miles distant ; some four or five of 
us will bo there. 


I would detain you here’swnc month or two. 

Shak., M. of V., ill. 2. 9. 
Some dozen Romans of us and your lord 
* . . . have mingled sums 

To buy a present for the emperor. 

Shak., Cymbeline, i. 0. 185. 

We know 

That wlmt was worn some twenty years ago 

Comes into grace again. 

Dcau. and FI., Thierry and Theodoret, Frol. 

A distinguished foreigner, tall and handsome, some 
thirty-seven years of age, who had played no insignificant 
part in the airairs of Franco. E. Doicdcn, Shelley, I. 380. 

II. pro ii. If. A certain person ; one. 

Som man dcsircth for to have richesse, 

That cause is of his morthre or gret sceknesse, 

And som woldc out of his prisoun fayn, 

That In his lions is of his inaync slayn. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 397. 

2. A certnin quantity, part, or number, ns dis- 
tinguished from the rost: ns, sonic ol them aro 
dead ; vro ato some of our provisions, and gavo 
nwny tho rest. 

Loo I lie tlint Bowltli, goth out to BOive his seed. And 
the while ho sowetli, sum fcldcn bysidc tho weye. 

Wyclif, Mat. xiii. 4. 

Though some report they relepliants] cannpt kncclo nor 
lye downe, they can doe both. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 49. 

That he might, If possible, allure that Blessed One to 
cheapen and buy some of his vanities. 

Dunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, 1., Vanity Fair. 
In this sense some is very commonly repented, some . . . some 
(or, formerly, of/«r some, as in Acts xvil. 18) meaning ‘a 
number . . . others,’ or ‘the rest.’ 

Summe were glad whanne the! him sige, 

Summe were sory, summe wore fnyne. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 64. 

Some of these Tabernacles may quickely be taken asun- 
der and set together agnine. . . . Other some cannot be 
take Insundcr. Hakluyt’s Voyayes, I. 54. 

Tho work some praise, 

And some tho architect. Milton, 1\ L., i. 782. 
The plural some is occasionally used in the possessive. 

Ilowsoo’cr it shock some's self-love. 

Byron. {Imp. Diet.) 
Some, ns originally used parti lively with numbers (AS. 
fedwra mm, one of four, etc.), has come to be an npparent 
distributive suffix, as in foursome, sevensome.— All and 
some. Seo all.— By some and somet, bit by bit. 

You know, wife, when wo met together, wc had no great 
Btoro of hous-hola stuff, but were fain to buy it nfterwnrd 
by some and some, as God sent money, and yet you see we 
want many things that aro necessary to be had. 

The Fifteen Comforts of Matrimony, n. d. (Nnrcs.) 
Semidefinite some. See semidefaiite. 
some 1 (sum), adv. [< some 1 , «.] In somo degree ; 
to somo oxtont; somowbnt: ;ts, I am .some bet- 
ter; it is some cold. [Colloo., Scotland and 
U. S.] 

some 2 t, ode. and covj. [MF., also som, sum, < loci. 
sem, as, as if, when, also as an indeclinable rel. 
pron., who, which, that, etc.; after an adverb, 
to give it a relative sense, ibar sem, ‘there as,’ 
where, bear sem, ‘where as,’ wheresoever, etc., 
= Sw. Dan. som, as, like, as rel. pron. who, 



some 

wliich, that,* akin to same : see same, and cf. 
some*.] As; so; over: used indefinitely after 
certain adverbs and pronouns, like so, soever. 
It remains in modem dialectal use in how some, what some, 
or howsomever, ivhatsomever, wheresomever, etc., equiva- 
lent to howsoever, whatsoever, wheresoever, etc. 

Swa sum tlie godspel kitlietli. Ormulttm, 1. 302. 

Sum I the telle. 

Sir Amadacc (Early Eng. Metr. Rom., ed. Robson). 

[(<S7ratma?m.) f 

*Some. [Early mod. E. also -som; < ME. -sum, 
-sow, < AS. - sum = OS. -sum = MD. -sacm, T>. 

- saam = MLG. OHG. MHG. G. -sam = Ieel. 
-samr = Sw. - sam = D an. -som = Goth, -sams, 
ult. identical with Tout. *sama, the same: see 
same. This suffix occurs disguised in buxom 
(as if *bucksomc).] A suffix used to form ad- 
jectives from nouns or adjectives, as mettlesome, 
blithesome, lonesome , gladsome , gamesome, grue- 
some, quarrelsome, toothsome, troublesome, whole- 
some, winsome. It usually Indicates the possession of 
a considerable degree of the quality named: as, mettle- 
somc, full of mettle or spirit ; gladsome, very glad or joyous. 
As used with numbers, foursome, sevensome, • some is of 
different origin : sec samel, a. 
somebody (sum'bod*i), it. [< some + body.] 1. 
Some one; a person unknown, unascertained, 
or unnamed. 

Jesus said, Somebody hath touched me. Luke vlll. 40. 

Somebody, surely, somo kind heart will come 

To bury me. Tennyson, Maud, xxvii. 11. 

2. PI. somebodies (-iz). A person of considera- 
tion, consequence, or importance. 

Before these days rose up Thetidas, boasting himself to 
he somebody. Acts v. 30. 

I am come to the age of seventy; lmventtained enough 
reputation to make me somebody. 

Sydney Smith, In Lady Holland, vl. 

While men saw or heard, they thought themselves to bo 
somebodies for assisting at the spectacle. 

Saturday Jlcv., Nov., 1873, p. 055. 

somedealf (sum'del), n. [Early mod. E. also 
somcdclc; < ME. somdel, sumdcl, etc., prop, two 
words, sum del, somo part: see some mid deal*.] 
Somo part; somewhat ; something; somo. 

Sumdcl of thy labour woldc I quyte. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 112. 

Then Brcnne . . . sayd In Ids game, ryche goddesnuist 
gyuc to men somcdcle of theyr rychesse. 

Fabyan, Chron., xxxl. 

somedealf (sum'del), adv. [< ME. somdel, sum- 
dcl, etc. ; the noun used adverbially.] In somo 
measure or degree; somowlmt; partly; par- 
tially. 

She was somdel deef and that was scathe. 

Chaucer , Gen. I’rol. to C. T., !. 440. 
This Is the truth, though I’ll not Justify 
The other, but he may be some-deal faulty. 

11. Jonson, Voljionc, ▼. G. 

somegate (sum'giit), adv. [X some + gale-.] 
Somewhere ; in someway; somehow. [Scotch.] 
somehow (sum'liou), adv. [< some + liowl.] 
In somo way not yet known, mentioned, or 
explained : as, somehow lie never succeeded ; 
things must ho dono somehow. 

ITc thought of resigning his place, but,sotnc/«nr or other, 
stumbled upon a negotiation. Walpole, Letters, II. 411. 

Somehow or other a little bird whlspeiB to me wo shall 
yet be very happy. Disraeli, Henrietta Temple, I. 0. 

somerf. A Middle English form of summer* t 
summer 2 , summer 3 . 

somersault (sum'or-salt), it. [Also summer- 
sault, somersaut , summersant (also summerset, 
somerset, sommerset, etc.: see somerset 1 ) ; early* 
mod.E. somersaut, somersault , summersaut, som - 
bcrsalt,sobrcsault, < OF. sombrcsault , sottbre - 
sault, F. soubresaut, sursaut = Sp. Pg. sobre - 
salto = It. soprasalto, < ML. as if *supcrsa1tus 
or *suprasaltus, a leaping over, < L. super or 
supra, above, over, aloft, 4- salt us, a leap, bound: 
see sault*.'] A spring or fling in which a person 
turns heels over head; a complete turn in the 
air, such as is performed by tumblers. 

So doth tlio salmon vnut, 

And If at first he fail, his Bccond summer-taut 
He instantly assays. Drayton, Polyolblon, vl. 52. 

Mr. Evans walks on the Slack Rope, and throws himself 
a somerset through a Hogshead hanging eight foot high. 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

[I. 2CG. 

Leaping and turning with the heels over the head In the 
air, termed the somersault, corruptly called a somerset. 

Strutt, Spot ts and Pastimes, p. 317. 
Double Bomersault, two com pi ;te turns of the body 
during one spring in the air. A th. id such turn is accom- 
plished by a few acrobats. 

somerset 1 (sum'fcr-set), n. Same as somersault. 
somerset 1 (sum'6r-set), v. i. iA\so summerset ; 
< somerset *, n ] To turn a somersault or som- 
erset. 
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Then the sly shcepe-biter issued into the midst, and 
summersetted and fliptllappt it twenty times above ground 
as light as a feather, and cried “ Mitton.” 

Fashe, Lenten Stuff e (Harl. Misc., VI. 1G4). 
In such extraordinary manner does dead Catholicism 
somerset and caper, skilfully galvanised. 

Carlyle , French Rev., II. iv. 2. 

somerset 2 (sum'6r-sot), n. [So named from 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset , for whom such a saddle 
was made, be having lost bis leg below the 
knee.] A saddle padded behind the thigh and 
elsewhere so as to afford a partial support for 
■the leg of the rider. E. II. Knight. 
somervillite (som'er-vil-it), n. [Named after 
Dr. Somerville , who brought the specimens to 
Brooks, tho English mineralogist who described 
and named tho species in 1824.] A variety of 
melilito found on Mount Vesuvius, 
something (sum'thing), n. [< ME. som thing, 

< AS. sum thing, prop, two words : see sonic 1 and 
thing 1 .] 1. Some thing; a certain thing in- 
definitely considered; a certain but as yet un- 
known, unspecified, or unexplained thing; an 
event, circumstance, action, or affair the na- 
ture or name of which has not as yot boon de- 
termined, or is not now known, and cannot 
therefore bo named or spocified: as, something 
must liavo happened to detain him ; I want to 
toll 3 *ou something. 

By this King it appears there is something else besides 
the Grievances of Taxations that alienates tho Minds of 
English Subjects from their King. 

Baker, Chronieles, p. 113. 
A something hinting at grief . . . seemed to speak with 
that low thrilling voice of hers. 

Thackeray, Henry Esmond, xi. 
I’ll givo you a drop of something to keep the cold out. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown nt Rugby, i. 4. 

2. Aii actual thing; an entity: as, something or 
nothing. 

All that is true is something. 

Descartes, Meditations (tr. by Vcltch), v. 

3. A thing worthy* of consideration; a person 
or thing of importance. 

If a man think himself to be something when he is no- 
thing, he deccivcth himself. Gal. vl. 3. 

Tims God has made each of us to he something, to have 
a real place, and do a real work In this world. 

J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 49. 

4. A part or portion more or less; au indefinite 
quantity* or degree; a little. 

Something yet of doubt remains. Milton, P. L., vlli. 13. 
Still from his little ho could something spare 
To feed the hungry, and to clothe the hare. 

II*. Ilarte, Euloglus. 

something (sum'thing), adv. [< something, >/.] 

1. In somo measure or degree; somewhat; 
rather; a little. 

His worst fntilt Is, that he is given to prayer ; he Ib some- 
thing peevish that way. Shak., M. W. of W., I. 4. 14. 

I am som- 1 must write to >ou this sad story ; yet, to 
countervail it something, 8a\on Waymor thrives well. 

Howell, Lottcrs, I. vl. 29. 
Don’t you think I look something like Cherry in the 
Benux’ Stratagem? Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, HI. 

2. At some distance. 

For ’t must be done to-night, 

And something from the palace. 

Shak., Macbeth, ill. 1. 131. 

sometime (sum'tim), adv. [< ME. somtyme, 
som time, sometyme, stone time; < some 1 + time 1 .] 

1. Same ns sometimes. 

It wasclcpt somtyme tho Vale of Mambrce, and sumtyme 
it was clept the Vale of Teres, because that Adam wepte 
there, au lOOZcer. Maude title, Travels, p. 05. 

Nothing in him seem’d inordinate, 

Save sometime too much wonder of his eye. 

Shak., Lucreco, 1. 95. 

2. At a certain time ; on a certain occasion ; 
onco upon a time; once. 

This Noble Gentlewoman tooko sometime occasion to 
shew him to some friends. 

Capt. John Smith, Truo Travels, I. 29. 
I was sometime tnken with a sudden giddiness, and 
Humphrey, seeing me beginning to totter, ran to my as- 
sistance. Sheridan, St. Patrick’s Day, II. 2. 

3. At one timo; for a certain time in tho past; 
formerly*; once. 

Ebron was wont to ben the princypallc Cytco of Phllls- 
tyenes: and there duellcd»n somtyme the Gcauntz. 

Mandccille, Travels, p. GG. 
From thens we went to the Deed Sec, where somtyme 
stode the Cytics of Sodom and Gomer, ami other that 
sftnke for synne. Sir if. Guylfordc, Tylgrymnge, p. 43. 

Herne the hunter, 
Sometime n keeper here in Windsor forest. 

Shak., M. W. or W., Iv. 4. 29. 

4. At an indefinite futuro time; by and by: ns, 
sometime I will explain. 

Sometyme he rekne slml, 

Whan that his tayl slml brennen in tlie glede, 

For he noght hclpeth nccdfulle in her nede.* 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 12. 


somewhither 

sometime (sum'tim), a. [< sometime, adv.] 
Former; whilom; late. 

Our sometime sister, now our queen. 

Shale., Hamlet, i. 2. 8. 

This foriorne carcasse of the sometime lerusalem. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 107. 

sometimes (sum'timz), adv. [< sometime + 
adv. suffix - s .] 1. At times; now and then: 
as, I am sometimes at leisure ; sometimeshe plays 
Hamlet, and sometimes Othello. 

I'll come sometimes, and crack a case with you. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, ii. 2. 
About the same time, one mid-night, a Cloud sometimes 
bloody, sometimes fiery, was seen over all England. 

Milton, Hist, Eng., vi. 

2f. At one time ; at or for a certain time in the 
past; formerly; once; sometime. 

He [K. William] gave to his Nephew, Alane Earl of Brit- 
ain, all the Lands which sometimes belonged to Earl 
Edwyn. Baker, Chronicles, p. 24. 

This Bagnall was sometimes servant to one in the hay, 
and these three yeais had dwelt alone. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 75. 

sometimest (sum'timz), a. [< sometimes, a<7t».] 
Same as sometime. 

My sometimes royal master's face. 

Shak., Rich. II., v. 5. 75. 

someway (sura'wn), adv. Somehow; by* some 
means or other; in some way. 
somewhat (sum'liwot), n. [< ME. som what, 
snmhwat, sumhwet, somwat, sumqwat ; < some* 
4* what.] 1. Something not specified. 

To conclude, by erecting this Achadcmie, there shalbe 
heareafter, in effcctc, no gentleman within this Realme 
but good for some what. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 12. 

Have but patience. 

And you shall witness somewhat. 

Fletcher (and another 7), Nice Valour, it 1. 
There's somnehat in this world amiss 
Shall be unriddled by and by. 

Tennyson, Miller's Daughter. 

2. A measure or degree indeterminate; more 
or less ; a little. 

They instruct their youth in the knowledge of Letters, 
Malayan principally, and I suppose in somewhat of Ara- 
blck, being all Mahometans. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 137. 

3. A person or thing of importance, 
somewhat (sum'liwot), adv. In some measuro 

or degree; rather; a little. 

Vlfln Is som-what a-quyttc of tho synne that he hnddo 
In the love makinge, hut I am not yet a-quyt of that. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 87. 

There liv’d, as authors tell, in days of yore, 

A widow, somewhat old, nnd very poor. 

Drydcn, Cock and Fox, 1. 2. 

somewhen (sum'hwen), adv. [< some* + when.] 
At some time, ‘indefinitely ; somo time or other. 
[Recent.] 

Some folks can’t help hoping . . . that they may have 
another chance to make things fair and even, somewhere, 
somewhen, somehow. Kingsley, Water Babies, viii. 

Somewlwn, before the dinner-bell. I cannot tic myself 
to tlie minute-hand of the clock, my dear child. 

G. Meredith, Egoist, xix. 

somewhere (sum'hwur), adv. [< ME. sum- 
whrer, sumqwharc , sum war; < some 1 + where.] 

1. In somo place or other; in a place or spot 
not known or not specified: ns, ho lives some- 
where in this neighborhood; tho line must bo 
drawn somewhere. — 2. To some unknown or 
unspecified place; somewhither. 

Perhaps some merchant hath invited him, 

And from tho mart lie ’s somewhere gone to dinner. 

Shak., C. of E., ii. 1. 6. 

somewhile (sum'liwil), adv. [Early mod. .E. 
somwhilc, < ME. summchwilc, sumcwilc , sinmeile; 
< some* + while.] 1. Sometimes; at one timo 
or nnothor; from timo to time; at times. 

Tlie silly wretches are compell’d som-while 
To cut new channels for the course of Nile ; 
Somthnes som Cities ruins to repair; 

Somtimcs to build huge Castles in the air. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 

2. For a while ; for a time. 

These now sente . . . must, some while, be chargable 
to you & us. 

Sherley, quoted In Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 24G. 

3. Once; nt one timo. 

Under colour of shepehcardB, somcirhilc 
There crept in Wolves, ful of fraiule and guile. 

Spenser, Shop. Cal., May. 

[Rare in nil uses.] 

somewhilesf (sum'hwilz), adv. Sometimes; 
now* and then. 

Divers tall ships of London . . . had an ordinary and 
usual trade to Sicily, Candia, Sclo ; and somewhiles to Cy- 
prus. Hakluyt (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, I. 20). 

somewhither (sum'hwiTH'Ar), adv. [< soviet 
+ whither.] To some place or other. 
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P 5; 


intrans. To 


Someu'tiilhtr would she have thee go with her. 

Shak . , Tit. And., iv. 1. 11. 

sornital (so'mi-tal), a. [< somite + -flb] Same 
as somitic. 

somite (so'mit), n. [< Gr. auiia, body, + -ifc 2 .] 

Ail actual somatome ; any one morphological 
segment of au articulated body, such a body be- 
ing viewed as composed of a longitudinal series 
of somites; an artbromere or metamere of an somnambulation (som-nam-bu-la'shon ), n 

if 1-A_ A n 1 I n ml.. urnllril 


somnus, sleep, + ambulatus , p] 
walk: see amble , ambulate.’} 
walk in sleep; wander in a state of sleep, as a 
somnambulist. 

II. trails . To walk on or over in sleep. 

It is the bright May month; his Eminence again sorri- 
nambulates the Promenade de la Rose. 

Carlyle , Diamond Necklace, xiv. 

[< 


Somnus 

of ambularc, bring, =B. tcm-l.] Causing or inducing sleep; 


articulate invertebrate or a diarthromere of a somnambitlaic + -ion.'] The a6t of walking in 
vertebrate; such a segment considered with or sleep; somnambulism. Imp. Diet. 
without the appendages it may possess; in tlio somnambulator (som-nam'bu-la-tpr), n. [< 
latter restricted sense, a metamere minus its sommimbulatc + -or 1 .] Same as somnambulist. 
appendages, or a segment of the soma or trunk Bid. 

without the limbs it may bear. The term some- sOIlinnnibtlle (som-nam'bul), it. [< F. som- 
tlines extends to ideal somatomes, or to the metameres of nam j, u ] c = Sn. somniimbulo, sondmbulo = Pg. 
which an organism is theoretically assumed to consist; but - - 1 -• ^ ^ > »- ' "» 

It is especially applied to the actunl segments of such Inver- 
tebrates as insects, crustaceans, and worms, whose body- 
rings arc usually evident, though some or other of them 
may coalesce, as" into a cephalothorax, etc. In such cases 
the primitive or morphological somites are usually recog- 
nized and reckoned by their respective pairs of appen- 
dages. Separate somites, continued throughout the body, 
are evident in the rings of earthworms and other anne- 


lids. In arthropods the typical number of somites is sup- somnambulic (som-nam'bu-lik), a. [< SOlH 


posed to be twenty or twenty-one, numbers often actually 
recognizable. In insects the head is assumed to have 
six or seven somites, the thorax has normally three (see 
prothorax, mesot horax, and v\etathorax\ and the abdomen 
is supposed to have ten or eleven. Each of these somites 
Is invested and indicated by a body-ring or crust of integ- 
ument, primitively or typically composed of eight sclerites, 

which may variously coalesce with one another, or with ,, . .. . 

pieces of another somite, or both. Those sclerites which somnambulism (som-liam bu-lizm), ?l 
ordinarily remain distinct, and thus can he identified, take 


. fl n, hi i ixfc, out. j dj bu. jvvocuivii 

un^fwmmcr'fill up somnambulist (soni-nnm'bu-list), n. [j 
, immbiilc + -id.] Ono wl.o is subjoct 1 

ornc,?. '(ii^Samo as sitrmoiin tcii.' nambulism ; a person who walks in his 


special names, as tergite, plruritc, stemite,- scutum, jrrrc- 
wru/um, etc., cpivxrron, cpiplcuron, etc. Appendages of 
somites are limbs In the broadest sense, under whatever 
modifications; and these modifications are usually great- 
est at the cephalic and caudal ends of the body, as into 
eycstalks, antenmc, palpi, mandibles, maxillre, inaxilll- 
pedsor gnathopodltes, etc., of the head, and stings, clasp- 
ers, or other anal armature. Intermediate somitic appen- 
dages are ordinary legs and wings, as of the thorax of 
insects, and the pereiopods, pleopods, chela-, rhipidurn, 
telson, etc., of the thorax and abdomen of crustaceans. 
In worms such appendages chiefly occur In the form of 
parapodla (neuropodia and notopodin). See tclerUe . and 
cuts under Amphithoc, A put, Buthxts, Scorpionidn, Blalli- 
d/r, and cockroach. 

somitic (so-mit'ik), a. [< somite + -/c.] Hav- 
ing the character of n somite; somatoraie; met- 
americ; of or pertaining to somites: as, the 
somitic divisions of the body: a somitic ring or 
joint; a somitic appendage. 

These septa are mctamcrically arranged, ono for each 
tomitic constriction. 

Iluxlcy and Martin, Elementary biology, p. 243. 
sommef. An old spelling of some*, sum-.^ 
B0mm6 (so-ma*' ~ 

top, sum : seo 
(o) Same as horned, (b) 
sommeilt (so-inuly')j u. [< OP. (and F.)som- 
meil = Pr. sonclh = Wall, somcic , sleep, < L. 
"somniculus, sleep (in deriv. somniculosus, 
sleepy), dim. of somnus , sleep: sec somnolent, 
etc.) 1. Sleep; slumber. — 2. In old French 
operas, a quiet and tranquilizing air. Imp. 
Diet, 

sommert, «. An old spelling of summer 1 , sum - 
mcr~. 

Sommering’s (or Soemmering’s) mirror, 
molir, spots, etc. See mirror , mohr, spot , etc. 
SOmmerophone (som'fcr-o-fon), n, [< Sommer 
(see def.) 4- Gr. £ 017 ), the voice.] A variety 
of saxhorn invented by Sommer about 1850. 
Also called euphonic horn. 
sommersett. «. Same as somersault. 
Sommersett’s case. See case 1 . 

SOmmite (som'it), ti, [< Somma (sco def.) 4- 
-ifc 2 .] An early name for tho mineral nephe- 
lin, found in glassy crystals on Monte Somma 
(Vesuvius). 

somnambulance (som-nam'bu-lans). n. [< 
somnambulc 4- -ancc.] Somnambulism. Sci- 
ence, VI. 78. 

somnambulant (fiom-nnm'bu-lnnt), a. [< L. 
somnu8, sleep, 4- ambulan(t-)s, ppr. of antbu- 
larc, walk: see somnambulatc, etc.] Walking in 
sleep; sleeping while in motion; also, charac- 
terized by somnambulism. 

The midnight hush is deep, 

But the pines — the spirits distrest— 

They move In tmnnambulanl sleep — 

They whisper nnd tire not at rest. 

J. II. Doner , Moonrlpc In the Pines. 

somnambular (som-nam'bu-liir), fl. [< som- 
nambulc + -ar 3 .] Of, pertaining to, or char- 
acteristic of sleep-walking or sleop-wnlkors. 

The palpitating peaks [Alps] break out 
Ecstatic from urmnamhulrir repose. 


soporific: as, a somniferous drug. 

'Twas I that minMred to her chaste bloud 
A true somniferous potion, which did steale 
Her thoughts to sleepe, and flattered her with death. 

Dekker, Satiroraastix (Works, 1873, 1. 2o5). 

somniferyt (som-nif'e-ri), 11 . [Irreg. < L. som- 
nifer, sleep-bringing: see somniferous.} Aplaee 
of sleep. [Rare.] 

Somnus, awake ; vnlocke the rustie latch 
That lcades into the caue’s somnifene. 

Tourneur , Transformed Metamorphosis, st. 36. 

somnific (som-nif 'ik), n. [< L. somnificus, caus- 
ing sleep, < somnus, sleep, + faccrc, make, 
cause.] Causing sleep; tending to induce 
sleep; somniferous; soporific. 

The voice, the manner, the matter, even tile very at- 
mosphere nnd tho streamy candle-light, were all alike 
somnific. Southey, The Doctor, vi. A 1. {Dames.) 

somnifugous (som-nif'u-gus), fl. [< L. somnus, 
sleep, + fugerc, flee.] Driving away sleep; 

somnus, sleep, 4- loguentia, a talking, < login , 
talk, speak.] The act or habit of talking in 
sleep: somniloquism. 

somniloquism (som-nil'o-kwizm), n. [< som- 
nilogu-ous + -ism.] Somniloquence or sleep- 
talking. 

somniloquist (som-nil'6-kwist), n. [< sommlo- 
qn-ons + -isf.] One who talks in bis sleep, 
somniloquous (som-nil'6-kwus), a. [= F. som- 
niioque = Sp. somnilocuo, < L. somnus, sleep, + 
loqui, Bpenk.] Apt to talk in sleep; given to 

about, witli tlio performance of apparently in s!eep. 

posive nets, while in a state intermediate Sonmilo^uy^(^ rJ ,^ ^ [ £ t ; lkhlg d 

,voen sleep and waiting. The sleeping condition sle ^. talking in the somnambu- 

listic sleep. 


somnambulo = It. sonnambolo , sonnambulo, (. L. 
somnus, sleep, + ambnlare, walk: see amble, 
ambulate.'] A somnambulist. 

The owner of a ring was unhesitatingly found out from 
amongst a company of twelve, the ring having been with* 

drawn from the " ’ *’ 4 

duced. 


nambulc + -/c.] Of or pertaining to somnam- 
bulism or somnambulists. 

I have, however, lately met with well-marked cases of it 
in two of my own acquaintance, who gave descriptions of 
their somnambulic experiences. 

£. Gurney, in Froc. Soc. Psych. Research, II: OS. 

sovniambidismc == Bp. somnambulismo, sonambu- 
lismo = Pg. somnambulismo = It. sonnambu- 
lismo; ns somnambulc 4- -ism.] Tho act of walk- 
ing 

puvposiv 

between sleep and waking. The sleeping condition 
is shown by the absence of the usual reaction to scnsc- 
Imprcssions, and usually by the failure to recall what has 


been done during the somnambulistic period. With many somnivolency (som-niv'6-len-si), n.) pi. som - 

“ “ ■’ ,n< Anon ’ nivolencics (-siz). [< L. somnus, sleep, + LL. 

volcntia , will, inclination, < L. volen(t-)s, ppr. of 
vcllc , will: see will 1 .'] Something that induces 
sleep; a soporific; a somnifacient. [Rare.] 

If these somnitolencxes (I hate the word opiates on this 
occasion) have turned her head, that is an elfect they fre- 
quently have upon some constitutions. 

Dichardson, Clarissa Harlowe, IV. xii. 


recent writers, however, the word is used, quite Indepen- 
dently of any consideration of movements which the som 
nambulist tnay or does execute, ns nearly synonymous with 
trance . mesmerization, or hypnotism, and exactly so with 
somnnlism. It is generally considered under the two main 
conditions of the idiopathic, spontaneous, or self-induced 
and the artificial or induced. Compare somnolism. Also 
called, rarely, noetambulism. 

Ill somnambulism, natural or induced, there is often a v .». 

great display of Intellectual activity, followed by complete , i onc N 

oblivion of all that has passed. _ SOlIlIlOlCIlCe (som IlO-lons), 11 


has p: 

IE. James, l'rin. of Psj'chology, I. 201. 

Somnambulism is, as a rule, a decidedly deeper state 
than the lighter stage of hypnotism. 

E. Gurney, in Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, II. 03. 

[As so in- 
to som- 
liis sleep. 

somnambulistic (som-imm-bfi-lis'tik), a. [< 
somnambulist + -ic,] Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of somnambulism or somnam- 
bulists. 

somnambulous (som-nam'bu-lus), a. Som- 
nambulistic. Dunglison. 
somnerf, w. See sunnier. 
somnia. n. Plural of somnium . 
somnial (som'ni-nl), a. [< L. somnialis, of or 


[< ME. somno- 
lence, sompnolencc , K OF. somnolence, sompno- 
lencc, V .somnolence = Pr. so mpnolcncia = Sp. Pg, 
somnolcncia = It. somiolcnza , (. L. somnolentia 
somnulcntia, ML. also sompnolcntia , somjynilen 
tia, sleopiness, < L. somnolcntus, somnulentus, 
sloopy: see somnolent.] 1. Sleepiness; drowsi- 
ness; inclination to sleep; sluggishness. 

Thnnno comctli sonxpnolcncc, that Is sloggy slombrj'nge, 
which maketli a roan uc hevy and dul in body and in soule 
Chaucer, Parson s Tale 
Ills power of Bleeping, and bis somnolence when he im 
agined lie was awake, were his two most prominent cjiar 
.acterlstics. D. Jf. Wallace, Russia, v. 

2. In pathoL, a state intermediate between 
sleeping and waking. 

somnolency (som'no-len-si), n. [As somnolence 
(soo -cij).] Samo as somnolence. 


pertaining to .Ifemns, < sommum o. dream, s ^olent (som'nodont); «• [< ME. ao.ajmofc.if, 
< minium, sleep . sco ’ j < OF. somnolent, sbmjmolcnt, F. somnolent = Pr, 

to or involving dienins, lelating to dreams. som p lw ] cn ( _ gp. sonoliento = Pg. somnolcnto = 


[Rare.] 

To presage or forctcl nn evil, especially in what con- 
cerneth the exploits of tho soul, In matter of somnial divi- 
nations. (Jrquhart , tr. of Rnbelnis, Hi. 14. 

The somnial magic superinduced on, without suspend- 
ing, the active powers of the mind. Coleridge. 

somniative (soin'iii-a-tiv), a. [< L. somniatus 
(pp. of somniarc, dream, < somnium, a dream) 

+ -ire.] Pertaining to dreaming; relating to 
or producing dreams. Coleridge. [Rare.] 
somniatory (sora'ni-a-lo-ri), a. [< L. somnia- 
tus, pp. of somniarc^ dream, 4- -on/.] Of or 
pertaining to dreams or dreaming; relating to 

or producing dreams; soinniativo. [Rare.] „ . ... .. 

The better reedlna, enplalnlna. and unfoldlnR of the.e SOmno escent (som-no-les I qnt), a. [< \ tom- 
somniatory vaticinations, nnd predictions of Hint nature. nol(cnt) 4* -csccnt.] Half-asleep, somnolent, 
l Jrquhart , tr. of Rabelais, HI. 13. drowsy. 

onmninnlnua /snni-iiik'u-lim^ a L somni- The rabid dog . . . sheltors itself in obscure places— 
sommculous (som-niK ii-ms], fl. Lk y- somn { lcI|Hy ,,f tcllcs by the roadside- nnd lien there in 

culosus , inclined to sleep, diowsj, \ sommcM- a somnolescent state for perhaps hours. 

Ins, dim. of somnus , sleep: seo sommcil, somno- Encyc. Brit., XX. 201 . 

totf.] Inclined to slepp; drowsy. Bailey, \i2J. ggnmolism (som'no-lizm), «. [< somnol(eiit) + 

somnifacient (sora-m-fu shieut), a. mm n. L\ .ism.] Tho state of being in mesmeric sleep; 
L. somnus, sleep, + facicn(t-)s, ppr. of faccrc, jj 1(! doctrine of mesmeric sloep. Imp. Diet. 
inalto: soo/flcie«f.] I, a. feomuihc; soponhc; Somnus (som'mts), n. [L., < somnus, sleep : see 
tending to produce sleep. somnolent.] In Horn, myth., tho porsonification 

II. n. That which causes or induces sleep; nnd g0(1 ot 8]eop) tll0 Greek Hypnos, a brother 


< OF. somnolent, sbmjmolcnt, F. somnolent = Pr. 

Sp. sonoliento = Pg. somnolcnto = 
It., sonnolcnto, < L. somnolcntus, somnulentus, 
ML. also sompnolcntus, sleepy, drowsy, < L. som- 
nus, sloop (= Gr. inrrof, sleep), akin to sojior, 
sleep, = AS. swefan, sleep, siecfen, a dream: see 
sire ven, and cf. sopor, hypnotic, etc.] Sleepy; 
drowsy; inolinod to sleep; sluggish. 

Tho Spcrlmukc Castell named is and rad, 

Where it bchoulth to wnccho niglitcs tlirc 
Without any sompnolcnt slepc to be. 

Bom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 5370. 
lie had no eye for such phenomena, because he lind a 
somnolent want of interest in them. 

De Quincey. (Imp. Diet.) 

somnolently (som'no-lent-li), adv. Drowsily. 


a soporific. 


Mrs. Browning, Nnpoleon III. In Italy, somniferous (som-nif'e-rus), a. [= F. somili- 
somnambulate (som-nam'bu-liit), v.; pret. and fere = Sp. somnifero == Pg. somnifero = It . son- 
pp, somnambulatcd, ppr. somnambidating. [< L. nifero , < L. somnifer , < somnus, sleep, -r ferre, 


of Death (Mors or Tlmnatos), and a son of Night 
(Nox). In works of art Sleep nnd Death are represented 
aliko nB youths, often sleeping or holding Inverted torches. 
Compare cut under Thanatos. 



somonaunce 

somonauncef, ». A Middle EngliRh form of 

mtmmonnnre. _ 

somoncet, somonsf, «. Middlo English forms 
of summons. 

somonet, sompnet, r. /. Middlo English forms 

of fill III IIIOll. 

sompnouri, ». A Middle English form of simmer. 
Somzeo’s harmonica. See hnrmouira. 
son’ (sun), ii. [Early mod. E. nlso noiiur ; < ME. 
smte, xirnr, noun, nun, (. AS. swim = OS. swim =: 
Ol'Mes. swim, simf, sow = MU. sone, U. roon = 
MEG. none, EG. .tour, non = OIIG. swim, sww, 
JUKI. Mm, G. nohn — Icol. snnr, sour = Sw. son 
= Dun. sow = Goth, swims = ODulg. si/ww = 
Uuss. swim?, si/ww = Pot. Hohem. si/ii = I jit h. 
sow ii v = Ski . siiww = Zend /mini, son (nlso in Skt. 
rnroly ns fern., daughter); lit. ‘one begotten,’ 
with' formative -mi (et. Skt. sw/ii, son, mhl, 
daughter, with ]>}). formative -In, and Gr. Mr, 
dial, rlif, oeier, son, with formative -i/w (/), also 
poet, inf, son, daughter), < ■»/ sn. begot, Skt. 
yi sii, sw, beget, bear, bring forth. To the same 
root lire referred siur-, sirini, ele.] 1. A male 
eliild ; the male issue of a parent, father or 
■not tier. 

get ! n«iow iora)!> them mint flint I made, 

1 K'tml srply n.vtyii A gride that 1 high 
A fotliih *cnde l*» R.ir«* it #<>nnt\ mi !n>rc. 

Altitcratii< (ed. Morrl*). II. (’>*'<!. 
Tin* Town It nllnl Ja!I : for i»n of llir S»nr* of Nor, 
Hint lilvrlilc* Japhi t, (ountloilt; mo! now It itch j»t Jopp<*. 

Mawlrt if If, Tnu 1 1\ p :ttk 
A hlnck hull, tin* #• n of n black cum. Iktnrin 

2. A mule dc-ecmluiit, however distant; hence, 
in tin* plural. dpvccndnnts in general. 

Adam's /'»»»« nre nn l*n thrrn. 

Mat., Mur It Ai!«v II. I. tf* 

3. One adopted inton family ; tiny voting mule 
dependent ; any prison in whom tin* relation 
of u stni to a parent i- perceived or imagined, 
tiflrti tor, I a* n l« no of ftddfi •• 1*3 an olil man l< * a 3011111 ? 
onr, h) a ronfi »'»*r to n |w nit* nt, ct«\ 

'I hr chili! grew . nml *!»«■ I^ut?lil him unto limrnoh* 
dxugllH r, am! In* Iweitne her $ »n. I'». II. 1° 

!!•• (•Hln, g«**d t m nml Iminch In t!i) «lrf fl. 

.s7,.if . 1L and J., I LS,.". 

4. A person or thing horn or pr»*dtieed, in rein- 
t i* 1 1 1 lo tilt* producing M»il, country, or tin* like. 

1*. till* her i?l«t|iiti*> • » <*»*at Itrltaln I* liidrldM fur 
111 ** |mpp) rntnlti l of li« r nrtn* NVr/c, 1 allrf, .No 5. 

l*i Hup* 11 ltrltalnV ntmort shore 
Mali 1 , i-r to l»|ti*h with •loiuTr*’ g'»r»\ 
j»«*c nrt* In roi v* vot * otitrol 

IV;*, « h'»ru*' » to Itnitu*. I 

|| «-r (the * trth>J t.i!l » 10 . thr * «dar, o*k. nml pine. 

At r Ii /..'lifh'i rt, t'f* all %1 

5. A pop*'»n whosi* character pariah* - *o* nmoh 
of *.oiuo i|UnUty or clmnieteri-lh* a- t** suggest 
t lif relationship nf miii nml parotit: ii-, .*•»«* of 
light; *»»«* of priil* ; tin* **»» of pi rdition. 

*Jli «3 arcilU*du*, and the#'#*# of tlnfVfi* ** 

>t.il . 1 If* a IV.. II I. pi! 

" h* ri rd«hl 

Huk* fit t!»r #tr» * t* thrn ** »»»•!• r forth the on# 

III iiilhl L.l.f-1. 

Evprj’ mother’ll eon. »m*/rri. *rnvorlt« eon. a 

*tat* »mau or |»>tUlclan n»»tunr 1 tol>r tin *■«(»«■* la! ili**icr 
i>f th«’ p* *J*I* * f h!» Mil* for **'fnc hk*hom**r, 
tint of Pr* *M« nt. | P-tltlc *1 •laitir. V. 

A I' lit- urifr S n I* a |*»l!tl* Ian r* •(-,*»«.! or a<1mlr«.! In 
hltotiii Mat*, l»ul Hull n.’irtlt’l iH-yomlll. 

/’iT*'. Ainrr, t*«>mmon«r\llh, II. If. 

Bon of a run- - Bon of baet». 

Bon of Cod. Pit t’hTl't Mat ml rt. \!>) <»nroT<’hri*?'a 
fulltj* rrv , ••!»* ofthcfrjiiipr.it*'. 

A* man) at ru 1«*1 !*> lh**.* , plrlt of 11**1, the) arc thr • on 
ti( if, A. IL**rt»- % IIL 1 1 

Son Of man. f*»I III the ill*! T* «tamr»il, onr »if l!»e *!r. 
M-tmtant* of Adam: . •ntldli u>« >1 a* n <*»nn of ruhlr*** 
In the It N*k of !>■ 1.1*1 tin Inn til 13 of the M(-*!ah) (M 
In tin* Nor ’I « 'tain, nt, t’hrM a* tin* |»r**Tiit*««! Mi »*la!t — 
Sons Of Liberty, In Atnrr. /.I*r. : (a) In tin* >rar» |»rr- 

cnllnr the vraoluthoi. 0*10 *»f n»*'*-latl *'i* funned to f«*r- 
unrii tin Atiiiilrttmiii’ (f) tine of tlm »*cr» t «*•**, I 

thin*, *hnll ir to th«* KnLdit* of lln* fiolden <‘lrr!e, furmol 
In tlo* North durlnj the r!*ll war, fur the ptif|*oo of t;h- 
ink* aid to tin- r.*nf. diMrv.- Sons of Blrcn, or Sons of 
Boventy-Blx, “ lutne paid to Ini*’ l»*«li npplhd to or 
n*Mtm<d l>) in* iiiIh r* of the Anurl'aii or Know n .thins 
put), (politic d ■d'uij. P. s.i— Sons of the prophets. 
Me r-h‘»4 I / thr yrnj>hrt/ t under — BODS Of thO 

South, the tririie «l I*) mritilirr* of c* rtaln orv ml- 

ration* fornu d In MI«*ourl, &t*otit 1 *•'»!, for tin* |iiirpo*e of 
1 think’ (»..*♦* •ipm of Kan*** In tin* |nt*r« *t of *|ai«r>.— 
The Son, tin* r**ot»>! J**r*o« of theTrltdt) ; <'hrl«t Ji^u*. 
Mat. xf. "7. 

The i‘,itlnr aenl f/.e ,S‘.« to he the Baaloiir of the world. 

I Jidiii Ii. It. 

son-h ». An oripnnl Hp»‘lliii|f of wuntfi. 

-Bon. A form of tho lormitmtion -fmn, in hoint* 
word** dorivnl through Old Kroimh, im in bmi- 
ftnt, imtlixun, ri iumui, rni.sofi, suison, In «von,«»tc. 
See -Hot 1. 
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sonabile (Rfj-imb'G-lo), a. pt.,’< sonarc t sound: 
soo sonata.*] In music, rosoimut; sounding, 
sonance (so'imtiH), ». [= Olt. sananza, a sound- 
ing, ringing; Vih sonan(t) + -cr.] If. A sound; 
a 1 11110 ; a call. 

Let (he trumpets pound 
Tho tucket nominee nml tho note to mount. 

.SVirrfr,, lion. V., lv. 2. 35. 

2. Soimiioy. 

sonancy (so'nnii-Ki), ». sonnnrc (son -ry).] 
TI10 ]in»j»crty or quality of having sound, or of 
lining sonant ; sonant rharaotor; sound. 

A enncl*e iU**crlptlnu of voice, then, Is this: It Is the 
muiUite result of u column of ntr emitted by the lun^^^ 
ImmreuHl with mnanett and vmletyof pitch by tho liuy’ax, 
nml hnUvidunllrcd hv the mimtlnonmns. 

U hit neii. Life nml drouth of Lnnp., lv. 
sonant (so'nant), tt. and a. [= I*\ sauna nt = *Sp. 
l*g. It. son nil l r, < li. snnan(t-)s t p(»r. of souarc, 
sound* tnnko a uoim», < sonus, n sound: sot* 
soumfi. <!f. assonant, cnnsimnnt, (tiss'nnant, 
resonant.] I. a. 1 . Pertaining to or having 
sound; Homuiing. — 2 . In pros., noting ror- 
tnin aiphuhidii* Kotiiidt, as tho vowids, siuni- 
vowids, nilgais, and voiced limit's and frion- 
tivi's, thr uttcraurf of which includes the ele- 
ment of tone* or n vibration of the vocal ehonls, 
ns «, /. n. b, r, r (the last three as opposed to 
/». s, j\ which lire similar utterances without 
tone)*; voiced, vocal, intonated {soft andyhtf are 
also sometimes iimhI in the same sense). — 3 . 
In * ntom.. same ns sotinrijlc, ‘J. 

II. 11. In print , 9 n sonant letter, 
sonata (sH-nii'tlt), n. 1= r.Mwufr (> !),(?. Dan. 
>nmif« =: f^w.Aoimf) = Sp. Pg.M»mif/l,< It./fomifu* 
a sonata, < sonata, fetn. pp. of snnarr, sound, 

< li.Mimrir, sotiinl: see Minin/*'. (*f. Munir/.] 1 . 
In fins »«*, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, any eompn-ition for instruments; 
opposed to cantata. Tin**’ «*l*1 nunta* w«rc louatl) 
luttiure thvUiSieineVeinrtit. 'Hum har wt< n*f Hit Irth* im* 
and Hi* Ir *tnu lure iarlr*| w I<1« 1), th«**e c ill* *1 ehurch 

teiidifit? t**j?rtoe them* % nml a miilnpuntal trvat- 
limit, and the f/.mnW $ i.nhu r<**nddhu? thr I'arirum 
Mid tin »u|te. 

2. In n et nt m tour, an instrumental work, es. 
peeiully f*»r the pianoforte, made up of three 
i»r four movements in eontrasted rhythms hut 
rcliit* *1 Keys, one or more of which are written 
in sonata form. 1h** ueo*ment* u*uvtl) ln«*Iude mi 
allrk’o* w Hh **r w |th*.ut an Ihtn-liu tt*»n. a *h*w mm rment 
(lou-itl) rdn’h*. Iu>s». er nml nut* 1 n mlmirt «r • hrrxo 
wither wUhniit a tr1«* tipj- ml«*1. ond a am! nlbkTu or 
pre**.. v* tii h |i fftrit a rotidi* A rrrt*h» unit) i*f«**ntl* 
tnrfi* *<T *t)Ie |« prup«rl) fro eil»|r !•« tw«m the mr«*r **hc 
mm 1 lin’d* The t.ncv ! r !< ttir inmt !mp<rtaut form «>f 
h .e. .pWde r.»'ii|.otti.ih for a «lnfl* |u*trum r nt. A » *- 
nata for a *tflnj *j«irtet I* r.v!li-*t a i/i’.irfc, and one f«»r a 
(till on liMlri l* rallol a * »m; ’.-n'l --Doublo BOHItla, a 

* .• iit f>>r two •••!«» hotniim »»t* -fionntnform,ti>e«i*n-% 

a form nf liirth’-! of i ’ll III wiilrh two tin tllfi or 

• tihj* t» nr* *1* tel i|« .Ian- rdli ^ t*« a plan tmov **r lr*« 

It Vr Hie fnitowli j: (iii/Tp ci*» *»,t«»atii»ihj? t lie |ir*t ant*. 
Jr. t foil <wrd by Hie «'V«itid. pr«*l*erh In Hie iry of thr 
d<«mt*ivit or In the r.ltUie major (if Hie Hr*t hr mlimr); 
it} ,*/•<{ ; 1 i*i\t or 1 *. flo» I lotelitin^ id ft a.'niewhftt 
fn e trrxlmrtil of the twnauhjr. t« or pirt* id them, rltlirr 
•Inrt) er In i.»njuti* tl-*u; (r> contilnlnk* the 

two * t* In *ur io| i«»th |n H»r or Ij In ft! kei, w Ith 
ac •tnhol •»«. T t»e me. r *»|..nof •e»ti..n*and the relit I on* 
of k*)» are i>]«ii to * oii*Id«nMe %-\rittl »»i, amliplwNlra 
oft* n is 1 nr. lln* * mttft form I* dMlnrthe id nt !ea*t 
•'tie tmoenirnt *d a ► >nitft*»r aun|»h***i), and iimill) nf Hie 
tint ami |i»t ; |t at*.* app* u* In ln«i) oV* rtun * 

BOIiatlna (S'’**na*t* v n< 0 ,n. (It.* dim. of tronitfri; 

see *omtf*i. ] In in u » 1 c, n short or sirnplilied 

s*»tmtn. - Sonatina form, In ium'.nfi.nn **r inrt!n*.l*d 
c*'iiip‘’ltloii tr»»-iiitil|nj tin * nitft form, hut on a amallrr 
a'ld UMiall) lo klllj the * 1 * n loplil* nt r* rt|n[L 

sonation (so-mVsh*;nh n. |= It. c»»imr*o«r; < 
ML. .-omi/101 m-), a sotiudilig. (1 L. sntiarr, sound: 
se** >«m»id' l c.. Miuith.) The giving forth of a 
Mitiiid; sniiridittg. (Pure. j 

Pul wh*n whnt In* Ho- firiilt) • f In Mink*, «•!» Hip one 
lii’i 1, «’ji*r.»t* • and wli^t In* the firult) id n-'timllrik’, en 
(tie otter IiMi'l. ••■und*. lien the artml tinrlm? and ttie 
artusl ►oimdlnj take pla.-e lonjoltill) ; and of thr*e llie 
one mi) lie nl|«d aildlll •«. the otter million 
,s\r If, //mni/( n. tr, from Art*t»dle, 11* Id# U *»rk*. Note I*. 

Sonchus tsong'Kush 11. [N*L. (Tournefort, 

17 IM 1 ), < L. snnrftus, < i Sr. r •«} v-;, t he sowj-thistle.] 
A getitis of emnposito plants, of tln*trihefVr/e»- 
riatt.T and suhtnhe /eiWmv.r. It |« rharart*rlre*l 
h) ll<»wer-t»eid*roimm»nl) dlUt**lat H»el*a*eln tmlt, wjtti 
mine rmi* i«»inpr* *•« d I ** 1II1 •* nrte m*s Im Im? from ten t*» 
honh rtli* and t» ultima rofl «ie*w%. white pipput which 
i* it* rldtiou* In ft rtii-r Tin re are hiniiiI :<i ■pcch*. wide* 

I) did 1 1 home hunt Hie Old World and In Aii*tr»H«lft: 

four an* ele* are nnturallred n* wi rd* In the rutted State*, 
two of w hfrli are in*wr n)m»*t eo«tiiop*dltaii. They are an* 
mini or perennial herl**, IiuIiii; ftpreadlm? mdlnl lnir* 
amt nj/rijlit nt* iu* clad with roar** 1 rH*plm? lea t*% which 
are often tiMitlml with ndt orrljld ftplnc# Thr yllnw 
lieid* arc I rr* sul.tr ly clu*trr*il at thr »iiminttft of tin’ few 
i»ram h* *. TTie ftpeclr* nrr fotul uMnni >ardft and tmdftt 
Hell roll, w lienee the naiiu* enr f/iid/e. .V fenemTnn# t« 
r den n* n ralnd in Hal) , me! S. flrrnreut w n* once r«i iimmI 
Intarhni* ptrtiof Ihtrepe. (HceAnrcWrffnre.) Thrgctnift 
ja reputed a mtlactagoRUr. One nr two a pec lea with hand* 


song 

Bomo leaves and flowers, from Madeira and Hie Canaries, 
nro Bomctlmcs cultivated under glass. See smo-thistle. 

soncie, sonoy, a. Soo norny. 

BOndf, «. AMiddloEngliKb form of amid’, snncP. 
Sondayt, «. An obsolete fonn of Sunday. 
sondet, ». Sumo ur sum!-. 

SOndelt, n. An obaoleto variant of scndal. 
sondeli (son'do-li), n. [E. Ind.] The monjou- 
ron, imi«kmt, mnuk-slirew, or rat-tuilcd slirow 



Sondeli (C reeiJttra w).'f«ro). 


of Tmlin, Sorer vntrinus (Linnn*tiH, 176(5), S. 
ini/osuruN (Pallns, 1785), or Crociitura my o sura, 
an insect ivormiK imitnuml, exhaling a strong 
musky mlnr. Tlie name specially denotes a variety 
which *1* s**nit-dmne*tlcntr«l, and s*-iiiicUmi , i called prati 
inutl-fhmr (C. nrnifra), an dlntlngulHieil from the wild 
hrnw n iiitink’fthreiv. 

sondor-clotld (sonMcr-kloud), ». A cirro-omtm- 
hts cloud. lorsUr, Atmospheric Pluenomciin 
' (3d i d.* 1S23), p. 145. (Hare.] 
sondryt, «. A Middle Knglish form of sundry. 
Bonot, aitr. An old spelling of stnai. 

Boncri (son'er-i), ». (Hind, suuohri, suttahru, 
of gold* < sonu, gold.] Cloth of gold : ati In- 
dian term adopted as tin* name of native stuffs 
interwoven with gold. 

BOtlg 1 (song), it. [Sc. also smuj; < MK. song, 
sang, < AS. sang, song, singing* song, n song, 
poem, poetry, = OS. sang = OFries. song, sang 
= Ml), sang, I). rang = MLO. sank, L(». sang = 
OlI(!. sang] MHO. sane, 0. grsang = Icel . sbtigr 
= Sw. sang = Dan. sang = (»oth. snggtrs, song; 
nNo collectively, OHO.’ m gasang, lisanrh, MHO. 
gesanc, t». gn-ang, song; from the verb, AS, 
*iiu/u»i (pret. Mi»o/) % etc., sing: see sing.] 1. 
Singing; vocal mu-ic in general; utterance in 
t**ncM of musical ipmlity nml sticceHiion, with 
or without word-: oppo-ed to speech and to 111- 
strumtntat tnwnc. 

l\if the tlrrd slate Soij lift* the htik'uld mr. 

M'erifsiO’rtA, I'owtr i»f S«uind, lv, 

2. The mu-icnl cry of sonu* birds (see mm yon/ 
bird, under * ing) and, by exteii-inn, of some 
other aninuiD. 

Tree#, hraunrh* *. Idol*, amt wt re framiMl lift 

>V»r t*> allure fralle mind !«» caret* **•’ ra*e. 

Sj+twr. V. (/., 11. \l. 13. 

3. A short poem intended f*ir singing, or set to 
music; a ballad or lyric. A s*um? I* pntpvrly Ul*tlu* 
gublir*! !•) hretltr, fne lift** of rhjthmlc accent nml rime, 
uiorr t.r h** ilhl*(»»n lull* staura* or strophes often with 
a refrain or burden, compirath e dlnctm «* amt ftlnipllcity 
of •enthnrnt. and adecldedlj Ijrlc.d manner Hinmphout. 

Out on )i'U, owl*! nnililm: tmt /gji;?# of death 1 

Mill , filch. III., lv. 4. m. 

The bar*! wl»*» tint adorn'd our nathe tongue 

Tun’d l«» Id* Urltl«!i I) re HiW ancient tnitg. 

ItryArn, T*» Hie IMicIip** of Onnund with l*;d. and Arc. 
1’crliap* It may turn out a «n;f, 

JVrlinp* turn out a sermon. 

Hum*, r.pbtle to n Young IVIeml. 

4. A particular melody or imisicnl setting for 
sitcli a p*iem, for either one or several voices 
(in the In t tor cti**e usually called a j*#irf-*on«r 
or gtrr). S»np* are general b written In song fonn, 
but* are ofti’ti Irregular also. Tliry usually coutniu but 
a single incitement, and hate an accompaniment of a 
Mining amount of r!a!*orat!*in. The} are eln*'‘1l!c*l aft 
ftfl ■*• inni, which ftprinir up more or te** nnc*»n*c!*ni*1y 
anmtig the common people, or nrf-S'Wf*. which are dollb. 
eratcl) nmqxwc*! l»y mudclnn* (sec fiV*f); n* sfnu’Aic.whfn 
nuile upof a iuo\erni*nt rejirat* 1 *! f«*r the several strophe*, 
or c*»ni;M»#c(f thrvwjh, when the music varies with the sue- 
ce**l\e fttr»plie*;'or they are immed by u fere lice to tliclr 
general subject or stile, a* rwtic, isttrv tic. national, 1 nar- 
tint, rmnif, nuptial, hunting, ttwha nation, etc. 

5. I’octry; poetical composition; verse. 

Till* subject for heroic s«n*r 
Pleased me. Milton, P. I fc , lx. 25. 

0. Amcrotrillo; something of littlcornovalui*: 
as, I bought il for a sou;/. (Oolloq.]— Comic, 
Gregorian, moliamatlc* nuptial, old song. Bee tho 
adject!* c*.— Master of eons, master of tho Bongt. 
See tnmtrrl . — Song form. In murir, n fun:* or method 
of com posit loti consisting In general of three sect tons, the 
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first and last being nearly the same, and the second being 
contrasted with the first.— Song of degrees. See degree. 
— SOng of Solomon, Song of Songs, Canticles (see 
canticle). — Song of the Three Holy Children, an addi- 
tion to the book of Daniel found in the Septuagint and 
In the Apocrypha, purporting to be the prayer and song 
of the three Hebrews in the fiery furnace. A part of it 
is used in Christian liturgies under the above title, in 
the Western Church usually under the title Bcncdicite. 
See canticle . — Syllabic song. See mdismatie song . — 
To sing another song. See sing. (See also evensong, 
plain-song.) 

song 2 f. A Middle English preterit of sing. 
song-bird (sfing'b&rd), «. A bird that sings; a 
singing bird, or songster. 

song-book (song'buk), it. [< ME. *songbok, < 
AS. sangboc , a song-book, music-book, a book 
of canticles and hymns (= D. zangboek = MLG. 
sankbok = G. gcsangbuch = Icel. songbok = Sw. 
sdngbok = Dan. sangbog , a song-book), < sang, 
song, 4- hoc , book.] 1. A collection of songs 
or other vocal music forming a book or volume; 
specifically, a hymn-book. — 2. In the Anglo- 
Saxon church, the portass or breviary. 

The song-book corresponded with the Salisbury portous 
and the Roman breviary. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, III. ii. 20. 

song-craft (sfing'kraft), ft. [A mod. revived 
form of AS. sang cr left, the art of singing, the 
art of poetry, < sang, song, 4- crivft, art, craft.] 

‘ The art of composing songs; skill in versifica- 
tion. 

Written with little skill of song-craft. 

Longfellow, Hiawatha, Int. 

songert, n. [< ME. song ere, < AS. sangcrc (= D. 
ganger = OHG. sangari, MHG. senger , G. stinger 
= Ieel. songvari = Dan. sangcr = Sw. sdngarc), 
a singer, psalmist, < sang, song: see song*. Cf. 
singer 1 and songster.'] A singer, 
songewariet, m. [ME., < OF. *songcwaric, ob- 
servation of dreams, < songe (< L. somnium), 
dream, 4* tcarir , guard, keep: see ware*.] The 
observation or interpretation of dreams. 

Ac I haue no sauoure in songewarie, for I Bee it ofte faille. 

Piers Plowman (B), vIL 148. 

songful (song'ful), a. [< song 1 4* -fid.] Dis- 
posed or able to sing; melodious. Savage. 
[Rare.] 

songish (sfing'ish), a. [ (.song 1 4- -ish 1 .] Con- 
sisting of or containing songs. [Rare.] 

The other, which, for want of a proper English word, I 
must call the songish part, must abound In the softness 
and variety of numbers, its principal intention being to 
please the hearing. Dryden, Albion and Albanians, Pref. 

songle (song'gl), «. [Formerly also songal, son - 
gow ; a var. of single 1 , in same sense.] A hand- 
ful of gleanings. [Prov. Eng.] 

I have Just this lost week obtained a goodly songle of S. 
Staffordshire words. A. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 363. 

songless (sfing'les), a. [< song 1 4- - less .] 1. 
Without song; not singing. 

Silent fowb the songless gondolier. 

Byron, Chlldo Harold, Iv. 3. 

2. Inornith.: ( a ) Not singing; unable to sinfj; 
not a singer: as, the female mocking-bird is 
songless; most birds are songlcss in winter. 
(&) Having no singing-apparatus, and conse- 
quently unable to sing; not a song-bird; non- 
oscine; clamatorial or mesomyodian, as a pas- 
serine bird : as, the Mcsomyodi , or songlcss Pas- 
ser es. 

B 0 ngman(s 6 ng , man),?j.; pl.s 0 Htftf?e«(-mcn). 1 . 
A singer, especially a singer of songs; a glee- 
man. 

She hath mndo me four and twenty nosegays for the 
Bb carers, three-man song-men all, and very good ones. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 45. 

2. A lay wear. See /ay 4 , 
song-muscle (s 6 ng'mus # l), n. In ornith., any 
muscle of the syrinx or lower larynx of a bird 
concerned in the act of singing, by the opera- 
tion of which the voice is modulated; any mus- 
cle of vocalization. These Byringeal muscles reach 
their highest development in number and complexity of 
arrangement in the Osdnes, Polymyodi, or Acromyodi, in 
which group of birds there are normally five pairs — the 
tenBor posterior longUB, tensor anterior longus, tensor pos- 
terior brevis, tensor anterior brevis, and stemotrachealls. 

There is no question of its being by the action of the 
syringeal muscles . . . that the expansion of the bronchi, 
both as to length and diameter. Is controlled, and, as 
thereby the sounds uttered by the Bird are modified, they 
are properly called the Sonn-musclcs. 

A. Newton, Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 20. 

Bong-sparrow {fiong'Bpar'o), n. 1. Tlxo hedge- 
sparrow, Accentor modularis. Soo cutunder.de- 
ccntor. [Eng.] — 2. A small fringillino bird of 
North America, of the genus Mclospizn , a sweet 
songster, with a streaked brown, gray, and 
white plumage without any yellow. The best- 
known Is M.fatciata, one of the most familiar birds of the 
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eastern half of the country ; there nre Beveral other species 
or varieties in the west, tne most distinct of which is the 
Kodiak song-sparrow, M. cinerea. The common species is 
6J inches long and 8J in extentof wings, and the markings of 
the breast are gathered into a characteristic pectoral spot. 
It nests on the ground,and 
lays four or five spotted 
and clouded eggs. Its 
song is remarkably sweet 
and hearty, and the plain 
little bird is deservedly 
a great favorite. It is 
also called silver-tongue. — 

Oregon song-sparrow, 

Melospisa fasciala guttata, 
a western variety of the 
common song- sparrow. 

songster (song'ster), 
ii. [<ME.*$ 0 w#s/rc(?), 

< AS. *sangcstrc, 
sangistre , sangystre, 
a female singer, < 
sang, song, 4- fem. 

SUfllX -CStre, E. -stcr. So ng-spa rro w ( Mehsf izafasciata). 
Cf. songcr.] 1. One 

wlio or that which sings or is skilled in singing. 
Ever}’ songster had sung out his fit. 

B. Jonson, Neptune’s Triumph. 
Specifically, in ornith.: (a) A singer; a singing bird. (6) 
pi. Specifically, singing birds: the Oscines, Cantores, Can- 
i at ores, Acromyodi, or Polymyodi. 

2. A writer of songs or poems. 

Silk will draw soipp sneaking songster thither. 

It is a rhyming nse, and verses swarm 

At every stall. B. Jonson, An Elegy (Underwoods, Ixi). 

songstress (song'stres), n. [< songster 4- -m.] 
A female singer; also, a female singing bird. 

The trill . . . 

Of that shy temgstret*. whose love-tale 
Might tempt an angel to descend, 

While hovering o'er the moonlight vale. 

Word. worth, Power of Sound. 

song-thrush (song'thrusli), ii. One of the com- 
mon thrushes of Europo, Turthts musicits; the 
mavis or throstle, closely related to tlio mistle- 
thrusli, redwing, mid fieldfaro. It Is 0 inches in 
length, and 14 In extent of wings. The upper parts are 
yellowlsh-hrown, reddening on the head; the wlng-coverts 
arc tipped with reddish-yellow; the foro neck and breast 
are yellowish, with brownish-black arrow-beads; tlio low- 
er wlng-coverts aro reddtsli-yc-llow ; and the belly is white. 
See cut under thrush. 

Bonifaction (son-i-fnk'shpu), v. [< L. sou us, 
sound, + factio(n-), < faccre, produce.] 'l’lio 
production of sound; a noiso-mnking; espe- 
cially, the slridulation of insects, ns distin- 
guished from vocalization : ns, tlio sonifaction 
of tbo cicnda or katydid. 

A mode of tonifaclion . . . similar to that where a boy 
runs along a fence pushing a stick ogalnst the pickets. 

Stand. Nat. Hist., II. 307. 

aonifer (son'i-fer), ii. [< L. mints, sound, + 
ferre = E. bear 1 .] An acoustic instrument for 
collecting sound and conveying it to the onr of 
n partially deaf person. It is a bell or receiver of 
metal, from which the sound-waves are conducted to the 
car by a flexible pipe. E. II. Knight. 

soniferous (so-nif'e-rus), a. [< L. somts, Bound, 
+ ferre = E. fienri.] Convoying or producing 
sound. 

son-in-law (sun'in-lft'), a, [< ME. sons in laice : 
see son 1 nnd fain 1 .] The husband of one’B daugh- 
ter. 

sonless (sun'lcs), «. [< soil 1 + -Ass.] Having 
no son; without a son. 

If the Kmpcrour dlo son-lesse, n successor Is chosen, of 
such a spirit as their present afraires do require. 

Sandys, Travalles, p. 133. 

sonnet, n. A Middlo English form of sun 1 . 
BOnneKinf, n. [Early mod. E., later *sonkin, 

< 4- -a*ih.] A little son. [Nonce-word.] 
naiitoi', sonnekin, or lltie sonne. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 233, note. 

Sonneratia (flon-c-ru'shi-ji), n. [NL. (Linnrcus 
filitiH, 1781), named after P. Sonncrat (1745- 
1814), a French traveler and naturalist.] A ge- 
nus of polypotalous plants, of the order Lythra- 
ricie and tribe Lylhrcse. it is characterized by flow- 
era having a hell-shaped calyx witli from four to eight 
lobes, as many small petals or sometimes none, numerous 
stamens, and a many-celled ovary which becomes a round- 
ish berry stlpitate In the calyx and filled with a granular 
pulp. It includes 6 or 0 species, natives of tropical shores, 
chiefly In eastern Africa and Asia, also in Madagascar ami 
Australia. They are smooth-branched trees or shrubs, 
with opposite coriaceous oblong entire nnd nlmoBt vein* 
less leaves, and large bractless flowers in terminal clusters 
of three eacli or solitary In the axils. S. apelala, a tree of 
40 feet, growing In Indian mangrove-swamps Hooded by 
the tide, lias the name of kambala (which Bee). S. acida, 
with a height of IB feet, grows in large masses in similnr 
situations ranging further east ; its leaves aro the food of 
a silkworm, and its acid and slightly bitter fruit Is used 
as a condiment. 

sonnet (son'ot), n. [Early mod. E. also sonette; 
= D. sonnet, < F. sonnet, OF. sonct, a song, = 
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Sp. Pg. soneto = It. sonetto, < Pr. sonet, a song 
(> G. Sw. sonett = Dan. sonct, a sonnet, canzo- 
net), dim. of son, sound, tune, song, < L. sonus, 
a sound: see sound 5 .] 1. A song; a ballad; a 
short poem. 

I have a sonnet that will serve the turn. 

Shak., T. G. of V., m. 2. 03. 

Teach me some melodious sonnet, 

Sung by flaming tongues above. 

R. Robinson, Come, Thou Fount of Every Blessing. 

Specifically— 2. A short poem in fixed form, 
limited to fourteen lines with a prescribed dis- 
position of rimes. The form is of Italian origin^ A 
sonnet is generally written In decasyllabic or flve-foot mea- 
sure; but it may be written in octosyllabics. It consists 
of two divisions or groups of lines — (1) a major group of 
eight lines or two quatrains, and (2) a minor group of six 
lines or two tercets. The quatrains are arranged thus : 
a, b, b, a; a, b, 0, a; the tercets, either c, d, c, d, c, d, 
or c, d, e, c, d, e. In modern Frencli examples the order 
of the tercets is generally c, c, d, c, d, e. There are vari- 
ous deviations from the sonnet as thus described ; blit 
by purists the above is regarded as the orthodox form, es- 
tablished by long practice and prescription, all others be- 
ing ranked simply as quatorzains, or what Lamb called 
fourteeners. With regard to the material of the poem, it 
is generally considered that it should be the expression of 
a single thought, Idea, or sentiment. 

I can beste nllowe to call those Sonnets whiclie are of 
fouretene lynes, euery line conteyning tenne syllables. 

Gascoigne, Notes on Eng. Verse (ed. Arber), § 14. 

sonnet (son'et), v. [< sonnet , «.] I. trails. 1. 
To celebrate in sonnets. [Rare.] 

Daniel hath divinely sonnetlcd the matchless beauty of * 
Delia. Francis Meres, in Arber’s Eng. Garner, II. 00. 

2. To cover or fill with sonnets. [Rare.] 

Ileo will bo an Inamorato Poeta, and sonnet a whole quire 
of paper in praise of Ladie Manibetter, Ills yeolowfac’d 
mlstres. Nashc, Pierce Penilesse, p. 17. 

n. intrans. To compose sonnets. 

Nor list I sonnet of my mistress’ face, 

To paint some Blowesse with a borrow’d grace. 

Bp. liall, Satires, I. L 6. 

sonneteer, sonnetteer (son-e-ter'), «. [< It. 
sonctticre (= Sp. souetcro), a composer of son- 
notg, < sonetto, a sonnet: see sonnet.] A com- 
poser of sonnets or Bmnll poems : usually with a 
touch of contempt. 

Our little sonnetteers . . . have too narrow souls to 
judge of poetry. Dryden, All for Love, Pref. 

The noble sonnetteer would trouble thee no more with 
his madrigals. Wycherley, Plain Dealer, i. 1. 

sonneteer, sonnetteer (son-e-ter'), v. i. [< 
sonneteer, ii.] To compose sonnets; rime. 
Rhymers sonneteering in their sleep. Mrs. Browning. 

In the very height of that divine sonneteering love of 
Laura. Lowell, Among my Books, 1st scr., p. 308. 

sonnetingt (son'ot-ing), n. [Verbal n. of son- 
net, t\] 1. Tlio making or composing of son- 

nets, ns in praise or celebration of something; 
the writing of poetry. 

Tut ! ho is fnmous for ills revelling, 

For fine set speeches, and for sonnetting. 

Marston, Satires, i. 42. 
Two whole pages . . . praise the Remonstrant even to 
tlio sonetting of his fresh cheeks, quick eyes, round tongue, 
agil hand, and nimble invention. 

Milton, Apology for Smcctymnuus. 

2. Song; singing. 

Leavic groves now mainely ring 
With eacli sweet bird’s sonneting. 

TT. Browne, Thyreis’ Praise to bis Mistress. 

sonnetist, sonnettist (son'ot-ist), n. [= Pg. 
sonctista; ns sonnet + -ist.] A sonneteor. 

The prophet of the lieav’nly lvre, 

Great Solomon, sings in the English quire; 

And is become a new-found sonnetist. 

Bp. liall, Satires, I. viil. 9. 

soimetize (son'et-iz), v . ; prot. and pp. sonnet - 
ized, ppr. sonnetizing. [< sonnet 4- -izc.] I. in- 
trans. To compose sonnets. 

II. trans. To make the subject of a sonnet; 
colehrato in a sonnot. 

Now could I sonnelize tliy piteous plight. 

Southey, Nondescripts, v. 

sonnetteer, sonnettist. See sonneteer, sonnetist. 
sonnet-writer (son , et-^i' , 't(!l , ), n. A writer of 
Bonnots; a sonneteer, 
sonnishf, a. Soo sunnish. 

Sonnite, n. Seo Sunnite. 
sonny (aun'i), n. [Dim. of son 1 .] A familiar 
form of address in speaking to a hoy. 

Strike him, Bonny, strike him ! 

New Princeton Uev., V. 371. 

Sonoma oak. An oak, Quercus KcUogyii (Q. 
Sonomcims ), of tlio mountains of Oregon and 
California. It Is n tree of moderate size, valued chiefly 
as fuel, hut furnishing nlso some tambark. 
sonometer (so-nom'e-t6r), n. [< L. somts, 
sound, + Gr. pirpav, measure.] 1. An appa- 
ratus used in experimenting upon musical 
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strings or wires, aud in illustrating tlio laws 
which govern their trnnsvorse vibrations. It 
consists of n sounding-board upon sultnblo supports, so 
arranged that two strings inny be stretched abovo it side 
by side; their tension mid their lengths may be varied nt 



will by changing the position of the bridges; the strings 
are usually set in vibration by a bow. With this appa- 
ratus It may bo proved experimentally that the number of 
vibrations In the musical note given by n string varies In* 
verselv as its length ami d I nine ter, directly as the squnro 
root of the tension, and inversely as the square root of its 
density. 

2. An instrument, consisting of it small boll 
fixed on a table, fortesting the effects of treat- 
ment for deafness. — 3. In elect, t an apparatus 
for testing metals by means of an inauction- 
coil, >vitb which is associated a telephone. See 
induction-balance. 

Sonora gum. Sec punt-. 
sonore (so-no're), title. [< It. sonorn : see so; 10 - 
rons.) In music, in a loud, sonorous manner, 
sonorescence (so-no-rosVns), «. [< so no res- 

cen(t) 4* -re.] The property of some sub- 
stances, ns hard rubber, of emitting a sound 
when an intermittent beam of radiant heat or 
light falls upon them. See radiophonp. 
sonorescent (so-no-res'ent), a. [< sonnr-ous 
+ -eseent.] Possessing the projierty of sono- 
roseenee. 

sonoriflc (so-no-rif'ik), a, [< K. sonar, a sound 
(< souarc , sound), + -ficus, \ J'aeere, make.] 1. 
Making sound: ns, the sonoritie ijunlity of a 
body. 

Thh w III evidently appear . . . If lie should nskme why 
n clock strike* nnd point* to the hour, mid I should sa) II 
is by nn indicating form nml immri/fri quality. 

Watts, h»glc, 1. >1 « :t. 

2. In cool., sound-producing; making a noise, 
aw* the striuulnting organs of a cricket : distin- 
guished from coral or phont tic. Also Mutant. 
sonority (so-nor'i-ti), n. [= K. sonoriti' — Sj». 
sonoriJad — I*g . sonoridade = It. souoritA, < hi*. 
sonorita(t-)s, fullness of sound, < L. Minorus, 
sounding, sonorous: see Mmoroii*.] Sonorous- 
ness. 

Few can really so surrender tin Ir ear* n* to find pita- 
pure In mile** sonority tor limit) minute* nt n time 

J'. (Junxy, in Ninctcintli Ccntur), XIII. 41 !>. 

sonorophonc (so-no'ro-fdn), ;r. [< K. so norus, 
sonorous, + tir. owivy, sound, voice.] A variety 
of bombardon. 

sonorous (so-mVrus), a. [= K. sonore = Sp. 
Pg. It. sonoro, < h. sonorn*, sounding, loud- 
sounding, < Minor, sound, noise, allied to tonus, 
sound, < sonar* , sound: sou sound' 1 .] 1. (living 
sound, as when struck; resonant ; sounding. 

Sonorous metal blow lug martial sound*. 

Milt.<n, P. I., I. MO. 

A bode i* only rwrvit* when put Into a particular con- 
dition of vibration. J. .S' *«//•/, Outline* of l'»)chot. l p. 1K», 

2. (living u loud or full-volumcd sound; loud- 
sounding: ns, a sonorous voice. 

And h»! with n iminiioni nmoriHi; 

Sounded the bell from It* tower. 

JjOn'jfflhnr, Evangeline, I 4. 

3. Having an imposing sound; high-sounding: 
as, a sonorous style. 

Tltc Italian opera seldom rink* Into n ponrnc** of Ian* 
gunge, tmt, nmidvt nil the mrnnnc** nnd familiarity of the 
thought*, tin* something beautiful nnd sonorous In tin* ex- 
pression. Addison, Itcnmrk* on Italy (ed. Itohn), I. 30X 

4. Sonant : as, the vowels are M/m/rm/x.—sono- 
roUB flglirOB, tlu>*e figure* which nre formed by tin* vibra- 
tion* produced h) pound. Thu*, w Iicii n lajer of line sand 
it Ptrewn on a disk of gin** or metal, nnd a vlojjn-tiow 
drawn down on the edge of the dl«k, a mu*|eal note w 111 be 
heard, accompanied by motion in the sand, which will 
gather Itself to t ho* c part* tlmt eontlnueat rod — that I*, to 
the nodal line*, forming what arc termed sonorous fyures. 
See notlnl hurt, under noilnl.— Sonorous rMo. sit* dry 
Talc, under r.l/e. — Sonorous Btono.n c«mwnon emblem in 
u*o a* n part of f'hlncpe decoration nnd also n* n mnrk for 
certain porcelain va*e* nnd similar object*. The figure 
I* Intended to represent one of those stone* which when 
hung from n frame nnd struck with a mallet produce mu- 
sical note*. 

sonorously (sfMio'niH-li), {t( ] Vt ] n u sonorous 
manner; with sound; witlian imposing sound, 
sonorousness (Ko-no'niH-nes), ». Sonorous 
character or quality: as, the sonorousness of 
metals, of a voice, of style, etc. 
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Don’t you pcrccivo the sonorousness of these old dead 
Latin phrases? O. 11’. Holmes, Autocrat, v. 

sons, sonce (sons), ti . [< Gael. Ir. so tins, pros- 
perity, happiness; cf. Gaol, sona, happy.] Pros- 
perity; folicitv; abundance. [Scotch.] 

sonship (sun'shiph n. [< son" 1 4- -ship.] The 
relation of son; filiation; t lie character, rights, 
duties, and privileges of a son. 

Itcgcnorntion on the part of the grantor, God Almighty, 
mentis admission or adoption into sonship, or spiritual 
cltircriBhip. 1 Vatcrland, Works, HI. 348. 

Sonstadt solution. See solution. 

sonsy, soncy (son's!), n. [Also umixie, soncir; 
< sons, soncr, + - i/l.] ijucky; linpjiy; gooil-lm- 
moreil; woll-condilioncil; buxom. [Prov. Eiif;. 
nml Si-olcli.] 

Ills honest, son tie, baws’nt faco 
A>cgat him friends In ilka place. 

Hums, The Twa Dogs. 

"Is she a pretty girl?” said t lie Duke; "her sister does 
not get beyond a good comely sonsy In**." 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lotlilan, xxxlx. 

SOntag (son 'tug), ii. [Named after Henriette 
Son tap, a famous singer (died 18.71).] A knit- 
ted or crocheted covering for a woman’s shoul- 
ders. It was worn outside the dress like a cape, 
and was tied down round t ho waist. 

SOIltyt (son'ti), n. [Also santp; an abbr. of 
sand it i/.] Sanctity: a reduced form occurring, 
usually in the plural, in tip* phrase CoiCs sontij , 
used as an oat li. 

Ily UiHitrontirs, *tw ill be nhnnl way to bit. ('an you tell 
me w hot her one Ijumcelot tlmt dwelt* w Ith him dw ell with 
Mm, or m»? S/ml., M. of V., 11. L\ 47. 

SOOCCy, n. See snsi. 

soochong, n. See souchontj. 

ROOdra, sooder, »». Same us sudra, 

Soofce, n. See Sufi. 

SOOico, n. Sec sajir. 

flOOl, ». See sour-. 

Boola-clover (sfi'ljj-khVver), n. See Uuliixannii. 

ROOm (shin), r. A Scotch form of sirim. 

Soon (Min or sun), ode. (< Mlk s none, sour, 
sonne, suite (cotnpnr. moo re, snnnerr, sunnerr), < 
AS. sona (with adverbial suflix •/;, us in tiritra, 
twice, etc,, not present in most of tin* other 
forms) = OS. saint, mi no, sane, sun = O lories. 
sdn, son =r MI), sunt = MLG. s'dn = MIKJ. son 
(ef. 01 Hi. MUG. sd); 4*f. I cel. senn, soon ; Goth. 
suns, immediately; prob. akin to AS. tiru, etc., 
so: see so *.] If. At once; forthwith; imme- 
diately. 

Tlnime hrn**o|l!rd ldr#”M/. / ‘.Vr» /7<<irm/in(D\, iii. 47. 

2. In a short time: at an early dal** or an early 
moment; before Jong; shortly; presently: ns, 
w inter will soon 1m* here ; 1 hop** to see you m»om. 

New doth In* frown, 

And 'gin* to clildr, but #*-»n *be stop* hi* lip*. 

Shal., VctitiNnnd Adonl«, ) l<*. 

Wc knew tliat the Spaniard* would *•«•« 1 h- after to, 
nnd one in m fatting Into tin Ir hand* might be the min of 
ii* nil, b> giving nn account of our »trvngt)i nnd londi- 
tlun. /Mni/'tVr, Viijngc*, I. " 

3. Knrly; before th«* time specified is much 
advanced ; when the time, event, nr the like has 
but just arrived: as in tin* morning; soon 
nt night (tlmt is, early in the evening, or as 
soon ns night sets in); soon ut live o’clock (that 
is, as soon as the hour of live arrives): an old 
locution still in use in tin* southern United 
States, 

Within in) twent) jere of ngr, 

Whan tlmt birr tnki lh bit enrage 
Of V*mge folk**, I w rute $—ne 
Tubed, n* 1 wn* wont to d<-m 

limn, o f the lime, v. ‘JX 
.Vi hiii nt fi\e oVloek, 

l’lca*eyou, 111 meet witii jmi ujsin the mart. 

A7.nl., t\ of II., |. i C»’. 

4. Knrly; before ttio usual, proper, set, or ex- 
pected time. 

How I* It t lint ) e nre come so e-ui to tin) ? l'.x. ||. IS. 

TIie*e eoti* Idrrnt i«>n* mmul me to hasten my departure 
somewhat toon er than I inti tided. 

Sirin, (Jullbrr’s Travels, i. s. 

5. (,>iii<klv; HiM-cdily; ciimIv. 

It sclinile be don tntnnere, nnd w it li ln*«r co*t, than nnd a 
man unde it In hl*ownr Hou*. Mnnderillr, Travel*, p. 714. 

Rlie Imrn'd out hue, n* turn a* straw* out-burncth. 

Shak., Pa**. Pllg., 1. i»4. 

I can cure the goat or stone in some, r»oncr than Di- 
vinity, pride, or avarice in others. 

.Vj> T. Hroirne, Itellglo Medici, H. 0. 

0. Kondily; willingly; gladly: in this sonso 
generally accompunied by i could or some other 
word expressing will, and often in the compara- 
tive sooner, ‘rather.’ 

I . . . imt/M n* toon see a river winding through woods 
nnd meadow's ns when it is tossed up In such a vnrlety of 
figures nt Versailles. 

AfMuon, To Congreve, Illols, Deo., 
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I nm an extravagant young fellow who wants to borrow 
money— you I take to be a prudent old fellow, who have 
got money to lend— I am blockhead enough to givo fifty 
per cent, sooner than not have it. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 8. 
As Boon as, the moment that; immediately after: as, as 
soon as the mail arrives I shall let you know; as soon as he 
saw* the police he ran oif. 

IlisSustre fulfilled not his Wille: for alssone as lie was 
ded sclio delyvered nlle the Lordes out of Presoun, and 
leto hem gon, echo Lord to his owne. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. SO. 

A man who belongs to the army only in time of pence, 
. . . and retires as soon as lie thinks it likely that he may 
bo ordered on an expedition, Is Justly thought to have dis- 
graced himself. Macaulay, Sir William Temple, 

No sooner than, ns soon ns; Just ns.— Soon and anont, 
forthwith ; promptly. 

.loh no toke the inunkes horse he the hedo 
Kill tone and a none, 

Jlolrin Hood and the Monk (Child's llnllnds, V. 9). 
Soonor or lator, at some future time, near or remote: 
often Implying that the event spoken of will inevitably 
occur. — Soon BOt. See sot. = Syn. 2 and 3. Jlctimes, etc. 
(see early), promptly, quickly.— 6. Lief. 

SOOnt (non or ruii), a. [< soon, adv .] Early; 
Rpoody; quick. 

The end of these wars, of which they hope for a soon nnd 
pn>*pcronR Issue. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, I. 

Mnke your soonest haste; 

So your desires are yours. 

Shak., A. nnd C., III. 1. 27. 

So ODCC, n. Sop Sunni. 

soonlvf (Min'li or miuTi), adv [< soon + -///-.] 
Quickly; jiromplly. [Huro.] 

A tnn*on meets with n stone that wnuts no cutting, nnd 
soonly approving of it, pinccs it in his work. Dr. II. More. 

soop (sop), t*. t. r< sec swoop, 

siricji.] To sweep. [Scotch.] 

SOOping (so'ping), u. [Verbal n. of sooj), r.] 

1. The act of Hwc(‘ping, as with a broom. 

A whet ii cork-headed, hanny-bmlncd gowks ! that wan- 
na let pair folk sac mtickle a* die in quiet w|* their so*, 
sing* and their r»opinyt. Scott, St. Konnn’s Well, xxxil. 

2. What m swept together: generally in tho 
plural. [Scotch in both souses.] 

SOOrack, n. See sou rorh. 

Boordt, n. An obsolete variant of sirard. 

soorma, u. See surma. 

Boorock, M. See sonrod:. 

S00S00, n. Si*c Mivff. 

Soot 1 (sut or siit). ii. [< ME. soot, sole, sot, < 
AS. sdt, also written soot, = MI). *wf = MLG. 
sdt, KG. salt r= led. sdt = Sw. sot = Dan. sod, 
soot; = Ir. suth sz Gael, suith = W. sieta (per- 
haps < K.) = Kith. usually in pi. sodeei, 
soot. Cf. I*\ snie, dial, sitjr — l*r. suia, so pa — 
Cut .sntja, soot, j»rob. from thet’eltic.] A black 
substance f*»nncd by combustion, onliscngaged 
from fuel in the process of combustion, rising 
in fine particles and adhering to the sides of the 
chimney or pipe conveying the smoke. The soot 
of Mini am! tint of wood dhb r \ cry materially In their com- 
t»o»itl.ifi, the former containing more find) divided car- 
Km than the latter. Cnal-soot nDo contain* considerable 
qiiantltlc* of niiitnoiiium sulphate and ehlorid. The s<x»t 
of wiwxi hasn p« collar empjrvumntic odor nnd bitter taste. 
It I* very c»»mplex in com|w>*ition, containing potn*b. 
s'Hla. lime, and magnesia, combined w ith both organic and 
Inorganic add*. It ha* been used to some extent In med- 
icine a* a tonic nml nntl*pa*im>die. 

.v- of rtke or smoke, i ullgo. Prtnnjf. Parr., p. 4(k r ». 

We could imt speak, no more than if 
We lia*t been choked with soot. 

f’o leridye, Ancient Mariner, IL 
Soot-cancer, epithelioma apparently due to the Irritat- 
ing action of soot on the skin, seen in chim lie) -sweeps. 

soot 1 (sut or sot), r. t. (< ««i/l, ;;.] To murk, 
cover, or treat with soot. 

The land w n* /’-•ted before. Mortimer. 

soot-t, SOOtcf. Middle English forms of sweet. 

SOOt-dcw (sut Mu), n. In hot., a black fuliginous 
coating covering parts of living plants. It is 
caused by fungi of the genus rumapo. 

sooterkirit (su'tcr-kin), u. [Appar. of I). origin, 
but no corresponding I), term appears.] A kind 
of false birth fabled to be produced by Dutch 
women from sitting over their stoves (John- 
son); hence, an abortive scheme or attempt. 

He ha* all the pang* nml throe.* of a fanciful poet, but 
I* never delivered iif any more perfect h*ue of bi* phleg* 
matick brain than n dull Dutchwoman’s sooterkin Is of 
her hotly. Dry den, ltemarki on The Dmprcyi of Morocco. 
All that on Folly JYenrv could beget. 

Fruit* of dull heat, and sooterkin* of w it. 

Poj*e, Duneind, I. 12(k 

sootflake (sut 'fink), n. A flake or particle of 
soot; a smut; a smudge. 

The sootjtake of so innny n summer still 

Clung to their fancies. Tennyson, Rea Dreams. 

500th (noth), tt. [< ME. sooth, soth, so the, < AS. 
sfitli = OS. suth, suoth, suot = Icol. sanur (for 
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*santhr) = S xv.sann = Dan. sand= Goth. *suths 
(in deriv. suthjan , suthjon , soothe) (cf. sunjeins , 
true, saiyV/, truth) = Skt. serf (for *sa?jf)» true 
(cf. satya (for *santya), true, = Gr. eredg, true), 
— L. "scn(t-)s, being, in priescn(t-)s, being be- 
fore, present, abscn(t-)s } being away, absent, 
later cn (t-)s, being (see cns, entity ); orig. ppr. 
of tho verb represented by L. esse, Gr. dvai, 
Skt. f as, be (3d pers. pi. AS. synd = G. sin a 
~ L. sunt = Skt. santi): see am (arc, is), sin 1 , 
etc. From tho L. form are nit. E. ens, entity , 
essence, etc., present, absent, etc.; from the Gr., 
etymon, etc.; from tho Skt., saf/cc.] 1. Being 
in accordance with truth; conformed to fact; 
true ; real. [Obsolete, archaic, or Scotch in 
this and tho following use.] 

God wot, thing is never the lassc t noth, 

Tlibgli every wight no may hit nat ysee. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1*1. 
If thou Bpcak’st false, 

Upon the next tree slialt thou hang alive, 

Till famine cling thee; if thy speech be sooth, 

1 care not if thou dost for me as much. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 5. 40. 

2. Truthful; trustworthy; reliable. 

The soothest shepherd that e’er piped on plains. 

J/t/fon, Comas, 1. 823. 
A destined errant-knight I coinc, 

Announced by prophet sooth and old. 

Scott, L. of the L., I. 24. 

3. Soothing; agreeable; pleasing; delicious. 
[Rare.] 

Jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon. 

Keats, Eve of St. Agnes, xxx. 

SOOtb (sdth), ??. [Early mod. E. also soothe; < 
ME. sooth, sothc, soth, < AS. sdth, tho truth, < 
sdth, true: see sooth, ft.] 1. Truth; reality; 
fact. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

To say the sooth, . . . 

My people arc with sickness much enfeebled. 

Shak., lien. V., ill. G. 161. 
Found ye all your knights return’d, 

Or was there sooth in Arthur’s prophecy? 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 
2f. Soothsaying; prognostication. 

Tis inconucnient, mighty Potentate, . . . 

To scome the eooth of science [astrology] with contempt. 

Greene, James IV., i. 1. 

The soothe of byrdcs by beating of their winges. 

Spenser, Shop. Cal., December. 

3f. Cajolery; fair speech; blandishment. 

That e’er this tongue of mine, 

That laid the sentence of dread banishment 
On yon proud man, should take It oil again 
With words of eooth! Shak., Klcli. II., Hi. 3. 130. 
With a eooth or two morel had effected it. 

They would have set It down under their hands. 

B.Jonson, Eplcainc, v. 1. 
For Booth. Bec/or*oofA.— In good sooth, in good truth ; 
In reality. 

Rude, In sooth ; in good tooth, very rude. 

Shak., T. and C., HI. 1. GO. 
In sooth, In truth; In fact; Indeed; truly. 

7n eothe too me the mat I re nuevnte is ; 

For as too hem I toko none liede. 

Political Poem*, etc. (ed. Furnlvall), p. GO. 
In sooth, I know not why I nm so Rad ; 

It wearies me. Shak., M. of V., I. 1. 

Booth, r. Sec soothe. 

sooth (soth), w7t\ [< ME .sothc; < sooth, a.] If. 
Truly; truthfully. 

lie that selth moBt eothest sonnest ys y-blnmed. 

Piers Plmnnan (C), !v. 439. 

2. In sooth; indeed; often used interjection- 
ally. 

Yes, sooth ; and so do you. Shak., M. N. D., HI. 2. 205. 

And, sooth, 

Twerc Christian mercy to flnish him, Ruth. 

Whittier, Mogg Megonc, I. 

soothe (both), r. ; pret. and pp. soothed , ppr. 
soothing. [Also sooth ; < ME, sothicn, isothien, 
confirm, verify, < AS. gc-sdthian, prove to bo 
true, confirm (cf. gesdth, a parasite, flatterer, 
in a gloss) (= Icel. Sw. sauna = Dan. sandc, 
verify, = Goth, suthjan, suthjon, soothe), < sdth, 
true; see sooth, r/.j I. trans. If. To prove 
true; verify; confirm as truth. 

Ich hit wiille sothicn 
Asc Ich hit hi write suggen. 

. Layamon, 1. 8491. , 

Then must I sooth it, what cucr It Is ; 

For what he sayth or doth can not be amlsac. 

Udall, Roister Holster, 1. 1. 
Tills affirmation of the archbishop, being xrcatWo soothed 
out with hfs craftlc vttcrancc, . . . confirmed by the French 
freends. 

Harrison, Dcscrlp. of Eng., II. 1 (Hollnshcd's Chron., I.). 
2f. To confirm tho statements of; maintain 
tho truthfulness of (a person) ; bear out. 
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Sooth me in nil I say ; 

There's a main end in it. 

Massinger, Duke of Milan, v. 2. 

3f. To assent to; yield to; humor by agree- 
ment or concession. 

Sooth, to flatter irumoderatelie, or hold vp one in his 
talke, and alllrme it to be true which he speaketh. 

Uaret, 1580. 

Is’t good to soothe him in these contraries? 

Shak., C. or E., iv. 4. 82. 
I am of the Number of those that had rather commend 
tho Virtue of an Enemy than sooth the Vices of a Friend. 

Iloivell, Letters, I. v. 11. 

4. To keop in good humor; wheedle; cajole; 
flatter. 

An envious wretch, 

That glitters only to Ids soothed Belf. 

B. Jonson, Cynthin’B Revels, v. 3. 
They may build castles in the air for a time, and sooth 
up themselves with phantastical and pleasant humourB. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 163. 
Ourgovernment is soothed with n reservation in its favor. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 

5. To restore to ease, comfort, or tranquillity; 
relievo; calm; quiet; refresh. 

Satnn . . . 

At length, collecting all his serpent wiles, 

With soothin'? words renew’d him thus accosts. 

Milton, P. R. ( Hi. 0. 

Music has charms to sooth a Ravage breast. 

Congreve, Mourning Bride (cd. 1710), i. 1. 
A cloud may soothe the eyo made blind by blaze. 

Browning, Ring niul Book, II. 217. 
It may be my lord is weary, that his brain is overwrought ; 
Soothe him with thy finer fancies, touch 1dm with tliy 
lighter thought. Tctinyson, Lockslcy Hall. 

6. To allay; assuage; mitigate; soften. 

Still there is room for pity to abate 
And soothe the sorrows of bo sad a state. 

Coupcr, Charity, 1. 199. 
I will watch thee, tend thcc, soothe thy pain. 

M. Arnold, Tristram and Iseult, II. 

7. To smooth over; render less obnoxious. 
[Hare.] 

What ! has jour kina mniTfeil the Lndy (trey? 

And now, to soothe your forgery and his, 

Sends me a paper to persuade me patience? 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., III. 3. 175. 
= Syn. 5 and 6. To compose, tranqullizc, pacify, enso, al- 
leviate. 

ii. intraiin. If. To temporize by assent, con- 
cession, flattery, or cajolery. 

Else w'ould not soothing gloRers oil tho son, 

Who, while his father liv’d, his acts did lmtc. 

Middleton, Father Hubbard's Talcs. 

2. To have a comforting or tranquilizing in- 
fluence. 

O for thy voice lo soothe or bless I 

Tennyson, In Memorinm, lvl. 

soother (so'THer), n. [< soothe + -cr 1 .] Ono 
who or Hint which soothes; especially (in ob- 
solete uso), a flatterer. 

Bv God, I cannot flatter; I do defy 
The tongues of soothers. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., Iv. 1. 7. 

soothfast (soth'fust), a. [Formerly also, er- 
roneously, south fast; < ME. soth fast, sothfest, < 
AS. sdthfrest, < sdth, sooth, true, + f/cst, fast, 
firm. Cf. steadfast, shamefast.] 1. Truthful; 
voracious; honest. 

Wc witen that thou art sothfast, and rcckist not of ony 
man, . . . but thou techlst the wclc of God in treutbe. 

Wyclif, Mark xil. 14. 
Edle was kcu’d to me . . . fora true, loyal, and soothfast 
man. Scott, Antiquary, xxv. 

2. True; veritable; worth}’ of belief. 

gif thou woldcst leue on lihn 
That on the rode dlde till kyn, 

That he is sothe/ast Godes pone. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 93. 
It wns a south/ast sentence long ngoo 
That hastic men shall never laeke much woe. 

Mir. for Mays., p. 401. (Hares.) 

3. Veritable; certain; real. 

Yc [Love] holden regne and lions In tiiiltcc. 

Ye sothfast cause of frendshipe ben nlso. 

Chaucer, Trollus, HI. 30. 

4. Faithful; loyal; steadfast. 

Thus manic yearcfl were spent with good and soothfast life. 
Twlxt Arhundle that wortlilc knight and his a'pproucd 
wife. 

Turberville, Upon the Death of Elizabeth Arhundle. 

[(Richardson.) 

[Obsolete or archaic in all uses.] 
soothfastly (Both'fust-li), adv. [< ME. 
fastlikc ; < soothfast *f -7i/ 2 .] Truly; in or with 
truth. Ormulum, 1.2095. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

But, If I were to come, wad yc really and soot! fasti y pay 
me the Biller? Scott, Rob Roy, xxill. 

soothfastness (sfith'fnst-nes), n. [< ME. soth- 
fastnesse, < AS. sdthficslncs, < notifies t, truo: 
sec soothfast and -am.] Tho property or ehar- 


soothsayer 

acter of being sootlifast or true; truth. ^ Chaucer, 
Troilus, iv. 1080. [Obsolete or archaic.] 
soothfult (soth'fid), a. [< ME. sothful; < sooth 
+ fill.] Soothfast; true. 

He may do no tliynk bot rygt. 

As Mathew mclez [says] in your messe, 

In sothful gospel of God al-my3t. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 497. 

soothfullyt (soth'ful-i), adv. [< ME. soot) fully 
(Kentish zothvolliclicy, (sootlfulA- -7?/ 2 .] Truly; 
verily; indeed. Aycnbitc of Inivy t (E. E. T. S.), 
p. 133. 

SOOthheadf (sotli'hed), n. [< ME. soihhcdc 
(Kentish zoihhcdc ) ; < sooth 4- -head.'] Sooth - 
ness; truth. Aycnbitc of Inwyt (E. E. T. S.), 
p. 105. 

soothing (so'THing), n. [Verbal n. of soothe, 
v.] Tho act of one who soothes; that which 
soothes. 

Ideal sounds, 

Soft-wafted on the zephyr’s fnney’d wing, 

Steal tuneful soothings on the easy ear. 

IT. Thompson, Sickness, v. 

soothingly (so'Tiiing-li), adv. In a soothing 
manner. 

soothingness (so'Tiiing-nes), n. Tho quality 
or character of being soothing. Lowell, N. A. 
Rov., CXX. 378. 

soothlyt (scitli'li), a. [f sooth + Ay 1 .] Truo. 

Dear was the kindlic love which Knthrin boro 
This crooked ronion, for in sonthly guise 
She wns her genius and her counsellor. 

Mickle, Syr Martyn, i. 46. 

soothly (soth'li), adv. [< ME. soothly, sothly , 
sothcly, sothlich, sothlichc, < AS. sdthliee, truly, 
verily, indeed, (.sdth, truo: see sooth.] 1. in 
a truthful manner; with truth. Aycnbitc of In- 
wyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 74. 

Then view St. David’s ruin’d pile; 

And, home-returning, soothly Bwear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair ! 

Scott, L. of L. M., ii. 1. 

2. In truth; as a matter of fact; indeed. 

I nnm no goddesse, soothly, quod she tho. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 989. 
No soothlich Is it caslc for to read 
Where now on earth, or how, he may be fownd. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. ii. 14, 

[Obsolete or archaic in both uses.] 
soothnessf (soth'nes), n. [< ME. sothnesse, 
sothcncssc; < sooth + -am.] The state or prop- 
erty of being true, (<z) Conformity with fact. 

I woot wcl that God mnkcrc nnd mayster is governor 
of his werk, ne never nas yit dayc that mihteput me owt 
of tho sothnesse of that sentence. 

• Chaucer, Boethius, i. prose G. 

(6) TruthfulncBs; faithfulness ; righteousness. 

Gregorio wist this well and wllned to my poule 
Snuacloun, for sothcncssc that ho scigli in my werkes. 

Piers Plowman (B), xi. 142. 

(c) Reality; earnest. 

Sclstowtliisto mo 
In sothnesse, or in dreem I licrknc this? 

Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, I. 2G1. 

SOOth-sawt (soth'sfl.), n. [HE. snthcsaiec, soth- 
sttgc (= Icel. santtsaga ), truth-telling, sooth- 
saying (cf. ME. sothsaircl, sothsagcl, a., truth- 
telling), < AS. sulh, truth, sooth, + saga, say- 
ing, saw: soo sooth and saw-. Cf. soothsay, ».] 
A truo saying; truth. 

Of Loves folkc mo tydinges, 

Both sothe-sawes and lesynges. 

Chaucer, Houao of Fame, 1. G7G. 
soothsay (soth'sfi), V. i. [< sooth + say 1 , after 
tho noun soothsayer.] To foretell tho future; 
make predictions. 

Char. E’en ns the o’erflowing Nilas presageth famine. 
Iras. Go, you wild bedfellow, you cannot soothsay. 

Shak., A. nnd C., i. 2. 52. 
By scaly Triton’s winding shell, 

And olu soothsaying Glnucus’ spell. 

Milton, Comas, 1. 874. 
soothsayt (soth'sfi), n. [< soothsay , v. Cf. 
sooth-saw.] 1. Soothsaying; prediction ; prog- 
nostication; prophecy. 

Shewes, visions, sooth-sayes, and prophesies; 

And all thatfained is, ns leasings, tales, and lies. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. Ix. 51. 

2. A portent; an omen. 

And, hut God turne tho same to good soothsay, 

That Ladies safetio is sore to he drndd. 

Spenser, F. Q. f III. vili. 50. 

soothsayer (soth'sfi/er), v. [Formerly also, 
erroneously, southsayer; < ME. sothsaicr (Kent- 
ish zothzigycrc ) ; < sooth + saycr 1 .] If. Ono 
who tolls tho truth; a truthful person. 

The sothsaicr tho wns lefc. 

Which woldo nought the trouthe spare. 

Gower, Conf. Ainant., III. 1G4. 
2. Ono who prognosticates; a diviner: gener- 
ally used of a pretender to prophetic powers., 



soothsayer 

A soothsayer bids you beware the ides of March. 

Shak ., J. C., i. 2. 19. 
3. A mantis or rearhorse. See cut under Man- 
tidic. Also called camel-cricTcct, praying-mantis, 
devil's horse , devil’s race-horse, ete.=syn. 2. Seer, 

etc. See prophet. 

soothsaying (soth'sa'ing), n. [< sooth + say- 
ing ; in part verbal n. of soothsay, i\] 1. A 

foretelling; a prediction; especially, the prog- 
nostication of a diviner; also, the art or occu- 
pation of divination. 

Divinations, and soothsayings, and dreams are vain. 

Eccius. xxxiv. 6. 

And it came to pass, as we went to prayer, a certain 
damsel possessed with a spiritof divination met us, which 
brought her masters much gain by soothsaying. 

Acts xvi. 1C. 

2f. A true saying ; truth. =syn. 1. Sc c prophet. 
sootily (siit'- or sot.'i-li), ade. In a sooty man- 
ner} with soot. Stormonth. 
sootiness (sut'- or sdt'i-nes), n. The state or 
property of being sooty. 

That raw soot i new of the London winter air. 

The Century, XXVI. 62. 
sootish, (sut'ish or sfi'tisli), a. [< soot* + 
-ish 1 .] Partaking of tlio naturo of soot; like 
soot; sooty. Sir T. Browne, 
sootless (sht'los or sfit'los), a. [< soot* + -less.'} 
Froe from soot. Nature, XLU. 25. 
soot-wart (sut' wart), n. Scrotal epithelioma 
of chimney-swcGps. 

sooty (sut'i or sfi'ti), a. [< ME. sooty, soil/, < 
AS. sotirj (= Icel. sotigr = Sw. sotig), sooty, 
(. sot , soot : sec soofi.] 1 . Covered or marked 
' with soot ; black with soot. 

Ful sooty was hire hour and ckk hire hallo. 

Chaucer, Nun's Priest’s Tale, 1. 12. 
Straight on the lire the sooty pot I plnc’d. 

Gay, Shepherd’s Week, Tucsdaj, I. G7. 

2. Producing soot. 

By flro 

Of sooty coal the empiric alchemist 
Can turn . . . 

Motals of drossiest ore to perfect gold. 

Milton, P. L-, v. 410. 

3. Produced by soot; consisting of soot. 

The sooty films that play upon the bars 
Pendulous. Coirpcr, Task, tv. 292. 

4. Resembling soot; dark; dusky. 

I . . . will raise 

From black abyss nml sooty hell that mirth 
Which tits their lenrned round. 

Randolph, Aristippus, Prol. 

5. In coiil. and hot., fuliginous; of a dusky or 
dark fuscous color: specifically noting many 
animals — Sooty albatross, Diomed'ca (Phn-Mria)ftd'i. 
fn nnsa, a wide-ranging species of nlbatross in southern and 
south temperate Boas, of a fuliginous color, with black 
feet ami bill, the latter having a jeilow etrlpo on the side 
of the under mandible.— Sooty Bhearwntor, Puftnus 
jultfftnosux, ablack hngden common on the Atlantic coast 
of >orth Amcricn, of medium size nml entirely fuliginous 
plumage. — Sooty tern, Sterna (llaliplann) futigino*a, a 
tern glossy-black above ami snowy- white below, with n 
white crescent on tho forehead, hlnck bill and feet, nml the 
tail deeply forked, as is usual In terns. It is 101 inches 
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sopbister 


soppa, a sop {soppa af vim, a sop in wine), = Sw. The Sopherlm or students of Scripture in those times 
soppa, broth, soup; from the strong verb, AS. were simply anxious for the authority of the Scriptures, 
supan (pp. sopen), etc. , sup : see sup. Sop is thus "? n l tor the attainment of tl.oir precise historical orf. 
ult. a doublet of soup^ mid sup, it. Cf. alsosi>.] . , „ cgc. Bnt xm. 3,9. 

", 1. Something soaked; a morsel, as of bread, -“-ii obsolete spelling of soft for soft 

dipped iu a liquid bofore being eaten ; a piece s °P* llc 1 ^)> a - , _^ r 

of bread softened, as in brotli or milk, or in- D6SS ' W1 
tended to bo so softoned. 


Thannc he tnketh a sop in fync clarree. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Talc, 1. 599. 
Of brede i-byten no soppis that tliow make. 

Babccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 28. 
Jesus answered, He it is to whom I shall give a sop when 
I have dipped it. And when he had dipped the sop lie 
gave it to J udas Iscariot. John xiii. 20. 

Hence — 2. A morsel of food; a small j/ortion 
of food or drink ; a mouthful ; a bite. [Obso- 
lete or prov. Eng.] ' 

If he soupeth, ect but n soppe. 

Piers Plowman (B), xv. 175. 

3. Something given to pacify or cpiiot; a bribe : 
so used in allusion to tho sop given toCorberus 
in order tosecuro a quiet entrance to the lower 
world. 

Why, you unconscionable Unseal, are you angry that I 
am unlucky, or (lo you want some Fees? I’ll perish in a 
Dungeon before I’ll consume with throwing Sops to such 
Curs. Sir Jl. Howard, Tho Committee, iv. 1. 

To Cerberus they give a sop, 

IBs triple barking mouth to Btop. Sicift. 

4. Asmallpieco; a fragment; aparticlo; henco, 
n trifle; a thing of litilo or no value. 

For one I’lcrcs the rioughmnn hath inpugned vs nlle, 
And 8ette nllo sciences at a soppe sane lone ono. 

1‘icr# l'lowman (B), xiii. 124. 
A BOD In the pan, a piece of bread soaked in the dripping 
wlifch falls from baking or roasting meat ; lienee, n dainty 
morsel; n tidbit. 

Stir no more nhrund, hut tend your business; 

You shall have nomoroxnpai’Mr pan cIrc, nor no porridge. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, ill. 7. 
Sops In wlnet, the common garden pink, Dianthm jdu. 
marine, apparently used along w 1th the carnation or clovc- 
Cnryophyll 


pink. D. Caryophyllus, to flavor wine, 
l’ng. Plant Names. 


Britten and Holland, 


Bring Coronations, and Sops in wine, 
Worne of Parnmoures. 



Sooty Tern (Stfrnn (Halt f tana) fuliginosa). 

long, and 34 in extent of wings, nnd Is n well-known lnhabl 
tant of the coasts of most w’nnn nnd temperate seas ; or. 
the United States coast of tho Atlantic it abounds north 
to the Carollnns. 


Sjxnscr, Sitcp. Cal., April. 
Sour sop, sweet sop. Seo sour -sop, sweet-snn.— To givo 
or throw a sop to Cerberus, to quiet a troublesome per- 
son by u concession or a bribe. Sec def. 3 . 
sop (sop), v. ; prot. nnd pp. sopped, ppr. sopping. 
[Early mod, E. soppe, < ME. *soppcn, < AH. 4 * sop - 
plan, soppigan, sop (= D .soppen = Sw. supa = 
him.supjic, sop), n secondary form of supan (pp. 
sopen), sup: see sop, u., nnd* sup.'] I. trans. 1. 
To dip or soak in a liquid. 

To Sojyj>e, offnm intlngere. 

Levin*, .Mnnlp. Yocnb. (E. E. T. S.), p. lf.9. 
His cheeks, ns snowy apples ropl in wine. 

Had their red ro*»es quencht with lilies white. 

O’. Fletcher, Christ’s Triumph on Earth, st. 11. 
2. To take up by absorption: followed by up: 
as. to sop up water with a sponge. 

II. iutrans. 1. To soak in; penetrate, ns a 
liquid; percolate. 

Sopjnny nnd soaking in among the leaves, . . . oozing 
down Into the lioggy ground, . . . went n dark, dark stain. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xlvli. 

2. To bo drenched; bo soaked with wet: ns, 
his clothes were sopping with rain. 

SOpe*, n. An archaic or obsolete form of soup: 
retained in modern copies of the authorized 
version of the Bible. 

80pG“, n. nnd r. An obsolete or dialectal form 
ot sup. 

EOpellta (so-pel'kjj), n. [Russ, sopcllca, dim. 
ot sopcli , a pipo.] A musical reed-instrument 
populnr in southern Russia, it is nbout 15 Inches 
long, made of elder-wood, with n brass mouthpiece and 
eight large nnd seven smnll llnger-holcs. 

Soperf, n. All old spoiling of souper, supper. 
Soper rifle. Seo rifle-. 


It breeds in largo companies, nnd lays Soph (sof), a. [Abbr. of sophisfer and of sojiho - 
three eggs on i the sand, 2,* fl by lj inclics.of a buff or creamy more.] 1. In the English universities, same 
color, spotted nnd dashed with light brown nml purplish. sonhistcr and the more usiml word 
The eggs have some commercial value, and the sooty tern 7 ’ a,,u 1 lnorc l,M,nl worU * 

Three Cambridge Sophs nnd three port Templars came, . . . 
Each prompt to query, answer, and debate. 

Pojw, Dnnchid, ii. 370. 
2. In United States colleges, same as sopho- 
more. [Colloq.] —Senior Boph. Sec sophisfer, 3. 
sophat, n. An obsolete spelling of sofa. 
sophemet, «. An obsolete fonn of sophism. ' 
Sopberic (so'fq-rik), a. [< Sophcr-im + - ic .] 
Pertaining to tho Sopborim, or to their teach- 
ings or labors. 


, - — J tlie sooty tern 

Is tiicrcfore one of the sea-fowl called egg-birds. 
sooty (sut'i or so'ti), v. t. ; prot. and pp. sootied, 
ppr. soo lying. [< sooty, a.] To black or foul 
with soot. 

Then, for his own weeds, shirt and coat, nil rent, 
Tann’d. and all-«oobV<f with noisome smoke, 

She put him on ; and over all n cloke. 

Chapinan, Odyssey, xiii. G35. 
sop (sop), n. [< ME. son , soppe, sopc, < AS. 
*soppa, *soppc (found only in comp, sop-cuppa, 
and in tho verb) = MD. soppe, sope, sop, D. sop, 
broth, sop, = MLG. LG. soppe = OHG. sopha, 
sofa, MHG. sophe, suppe, G. suppe = Sw. soppa 
(ef. It. cuppa, sop, soaked bread, = Sp. Pg. sopa 
= F. soupc, soup, > E. soup: seo soup-) = Icel. 


A vnst amount of Sophcric literature not to be found In 
the canonical Mislnmh. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 37. 


co<pia, skill, clever- 
ness, wisdom, < co<p6g, skilled, intelligent, learn- 
ed, wise: see sophist.] Pertaining to or teach- 
ing wisdom; sapiential. 

He’ll drop the sword, or shut the sophic page, 

And pensive pay the tributary tear. 

Cunningham, Death of George II. 
SOphical (sof'i-kal), a. [< sophic + -a?.] Same 
as sophic. 

All those books which are called sophical, such as the 
Wisdom of SIracb, &c., tend to teach the Jews the tiue 
spiritual meaning of God's economy. 

Harris, On the Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah, p. 25G. 

SOphically (sof'i-kal-i), adv. In a sophical man- 
ner. 

The Spagyric Quest of Beroaldus Cosmopolita, in which 
is Sophically nnd Mystagorically declared the First Mat- 
ter of the Stone. Title, in Athenajum, No. 3189, p. 789. 

sophief, n. [< OF. sophic, < L. sophia, < Gr. go- 
<}xa, wisdom, < co<p6g, wise : see sophic.] Wisdom. 

Thnt in my shield 

The seuen fold sophic of Mineruc contein 
A match more mete, syr king, than any here. 

Poems of Vnccrtainc A uctors, Death of Zoroas. 

[(Richardson.) 

sophimet, An obsolete form of sophism. 
sophimoret, n. An obsolete spelling of sopho- 
more. 

sophish (sof'ish), a. Characteristic of a soph, 
sophism (sof'izm), «. [< Affi. sophisme, orig. 

with silent s, and oftener spelled sopliimc, so- 
phyme , sopheme, sophym , sof y me, sojym, < OF. 
sophisme, F. sophisme = Pr. softsme = Sp. softsma 
= Pg. sophisma, softsma = It. sofisma = D. softsme 
= G. sophisma =i$w. sofsm = Dan. softsme, < L. 
sophisma, a sophism, < Gr. cdptaga, a clever de- 
vice, an ingenious contrivance, a sly triek, a 
captious argument, sophism, < co^etv, make 
wise, instruct, dep. deal or argue subtly: see 
sophist. Cf .sophomore.] A false argumentation 
dovised for the exercise of one’s ingenuity or 
for tho purpose of deceit; sometimes, a logically 
false argumentation; a fallacy. The word is es- 
pecially applied to certain ancient bricks of reasoning, 
"hlch before the systematization of logic nnd grammar 
had a real value, nnd w ere treated us important Becrets. 
For the vnrlous kinds of sophism, see fallacy . 

This day ne horde I of your tongc a word, 

I trowc ye Btudic nboute som sojyhymc. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Clerk's Tale, 1. 5. 
some other reasons there are . . . which seem to have 
been objected ... for the exercise of men’s wits in dis- 
solving soj>hisms. Honker, Eccles. Polity, vlii. 4. 

The litigious BOphlsm. Sec litigious. = Syn. A sophism 
Is an argument known to be unsound by him who uses it; 
tijxiralogism is an unsound argument used without know- 
ledge of its tinsouiulucss. Paralogism is a strictly tech- 
nical word of logic ; sophism is not. Sophistry applies to 
reasoning ns rojddsm to n single argument. See fallacy. 
sophist (sof'ist), it. [In ME. sophisier, q. v. ; 

< F. soph isle = Pr. sophista = Sp. so fist a = Pg. 
sophista, softs t a = It. softs t a = D. softs t = G. so- 
phist = Sw. Dan. softst, < LL. sophista, a sophist, 

< Gr. ooQigtw, a master of one’s craft, a wise or 
prudent man, a teacher of arts and sciences for 
money, a sophist (see dcf. 2), <■ oo<j>t£etv, make 
wise, instruct, in pass, bo or become wise, dep. 
deal or argue subtly, be a sophist, < skilled, 
intelligent, learned, clover, wise; cf. aa^yg, clear; 
perhaps akin to L. sapcrc, taste, > sapiens, wiso: 
see sapient.] 1. Ono who is skilled or versod 
in a thingj a specialist.— 2. An ancient Greek 
philosophic and rhotorical teacher who took 
nay for teaching virtue, the management of a 
household or tho government of a state, and 
all that pertains to wiso action or speech. 
Sophists taught before tho development of logic and 
grammar, when skill in reasoning nnd in disputation 
could not be accurately distinguished, nnd thus they came 
to attach great value to quibbles, which soon brought them 
into contempt. 

Love teaclicth n man to carry himself better than the 
sojdtist or preceptor. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 
Tho Sophists did not profess to teach a man his duty as 
distinct from his interest, or his interest as distinct from 
his duty, but Good Conduct conceived as duty and interest 
Identified. H. Sidgirick, Methods of Ethics, p. 94. 

Hence — 3. A captious or fallacious reasoner; 
a quibblor. 

Dnrk-brow’d sophist, come not an ear ; 

All the place is holy ground ; 

Hollow smile and frozen sneer 
Como not here. 


Tennyson, The Toet’s Mind. 

Sopherim (so'fo-rim), n. pi. [Hob. sophe rim.] sophister (sof'is-ter), n. [< ME. sophisfer, 
iho scribes; the ancient teachers or expound- sofystcr , < OF. *sophisirc, a var. of sophiste, a 
ers of tho Jewish oral law. sophist: seo sophist. The term, -cr is unorigi- 



sophister 

nal. as in philosopher."] 1. A man of learning; 
a teachor ; specifically, a professional teacher 
of philosophy; a sophist. 

And 3 »t tliel scion solliliclie, nnd so doth the Sarrnsyns 
’.flint Jesus was bote n Iogelour, a Iaper iwnonge the co- 
mime, 

And a sophistre of sorcerio and pscudo-prophetn. 

Piers Plowman (C), xviil. 311. 
As tlio sophider said in the Greek comedy, “Clouds be- 
come any tiling as they are represented.” 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1S35), I. CSS. 

2. A sophist; a quibhler; a subtlo and falla- 
cions reasoner. 

These impudent eophixters, who denv matter of fact with 
so steeled a front. Evelyn, True Religion, Pref., p, xxx. 

You very cunningly put a Question about Wine, by a 
French Trick, which I believe you team'd at Paris, that 
you may save your Wine by that Means. All, go your 
Way; 1 see you're a Sophister. 

jV. Bailey , tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 74. 
The age of chivalry is gone: that of snphisters, econo- 
mists, and calculators has succeeded. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 

3. In English universities, n student advanced 

heyond the first year of his residence, now gen- 
erally called a soph . At Cambridge during the first 
year the Btudents have the title of freshmen, or fi rst-uear 
men; during the second, second-year men, or junior sophs 
or sophister*; and during the third year, third-near men, 
or sophs or sophist ers. In the older American col- 

leges the junior and senior classes were originally called 
junior sophister* and senior sophixtrrs. The terms were 
similarly applied to students in their third and fourth 
years in Dublin University. Compare sophomore. 

I have known the rail ingest sophister* in an university 
sit non plus. (/. Harvey, Four Letters. 

In case any of the Sophisters fail in the premises re- 
quired at their hands. 

Quincy, Hist. Harvard Univ., 1. 518 (Hall's College Words). 

sophister! (sof'is-ter), i*. t. [< sophister , «.] 
To maintain by a fallacious argument or soph- 
istry. Fore . 

sophistic (so-fis'tik), a. and n. [< OF. (and F.) 
sophistique = Sp. sofistico — Pg. sophistico, so- 
fistico — It. sojistico , ndj. (F. sophistique = It. 
sofistica = G. sophist if;, n.), < L. sophisticus , < 
Gr. g^igtik6^ of or pertaining to a sophist, 
< coQ'crrfcj sophist: sec sophist."] I. a. Same as 
sophistical. 

Rut we know nothing till, by poarlng still 
On Rooks, we get vs a Sophist ik skill. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Rartas’s Weeks, II., The Furies. 
Sophistic quantity. Sec qua ntity.— Sophistic syllo- 
gism, a deceptive syllogism invented for gain. 

H. ». TJic methods of the Greek sophists; 
sophistry. 

sophistical (so-fis'ti-knl), a. [< ME. *s ofisticaf 
(in the ndv.); < sophistic + -at.] 1. Pertain- 

ing to a sophist or to sophistry; using or in- 
volving sophistry ; quibbling; fallacious. 

Whom yc could not move by sophist icall nrguing, them 
you thinkc to confute by scandalous misnaming. 

Hilton , Church-Government, I. a 
2f. Sophisticated; adulterated; not pure. 

There he some that commit Fornication In Chymlstry, 
by heterogeneous and sophistical Citrlnations. 

Howell, I.cttcm, I. vL 41. 
Sophistical disputation. See disputation, 2. 
sopnistically (so-fis'ti-knl-i), ad r. [< ME. so- 
Jistically; < sophistical + -h/ 2 .] In a sophis- 
tical manner; fallaciously; with sophistry. 

Who tofixUcally Bpekcth Is hateful. 

Wyclif, Ecclus. xxxvil. 20. 
The gravest [offense] ... is to argue sophist ically, to 
suppress factB or arguments, to misstate the elements of 
the case, or misrepresent the opposite opinion. 

J. S. Mill, Liberty, il. 

sophisticalness (so-fis'ti-kal-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being sophistical. Jiailcij, 1727. 
Sophisticate (Ho-fis'ti-kfit), r.j pret. and pp. so- 
phisticated, ppr. sophist ica tin y . [< ML. sophis- 
ticatus , pp. of sophisticarc (> It. softs ti care — Sp. 
sofisticar = Pg. sophisticar, softs dear = F. so- 
phistiquer ), falsify, corrupt, adulterate, < LL. 
soph isticus, sophistic: see sophistic.] I, trans. 

1. To make sophistical; in volvo in Rophistry; 
clothe or obscure with fallacies; falsify. 

How be it, it were hardc to construe this lecture, 
Sophisticate craftely is many a confecture. 

Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 1. 110. 

I Imvo loved no darkness, 
Sophisticated no truth. 

M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna, II. 

2. To overcome or delude by sophistry; hence, 
to pervert; mislead. 

If the pasBlons of the mind he strong, they easily so- 
phisticate the understanding. 

Ifookcr, Eccles. Polity, v., Dcd. 
The majority . . . refused to soften down or explain 
away those words which, to all minds not sophisticated, 
appear to assert the regenerating virtue of the sacrament. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xiv. 

3. To adulterate ; render impure by admixture. 
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He lets me have good tobacco, and he does not 
Sophisticate it with aaek-Iees or oil. % 

B. Jomon, Alchemist, i. 1. 
Tradesmen who put water in their wool, and moisten 
their cloth that it may stretch; tavern-keepers who so- 
phisticate and mingle wines. 

J. DTsraeli, Curios, of Lit., I. 33D. 

4. To deprive of simplicity; subject to the 
methods or influence or art. 

He is rattling over the streets of London, nnd pursuing 
all the sophisticated joys which succeed to supply the place 
where nature is relinquished. V. Knox, Essays, vii. 

5. To alter without authority and without no- 
tice, whether to docoivo the reader or hearer, 
or to make a fancied improvement or correc- 
tion; alter, as a text or the spelling of a word, 
in order to support a preconceived opinion of 
what it was or should bo. 

How many . . . turn articles of piety to particles of 
policy, nnd sophisticate old singleness into new singularity I 
llev. T. Adams, Works, 1. 178. 
As to demarcation, following Dr. Webster, they take the 
liberty of sojihisticatiny Burke, in making him write dc- 
markntion. F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 29S. 

ii. intrans. To uso sophistry ; deal sophisti- 
c-ally. 

We may occasionally sec sonic man of deep conscien- 
tiousness, and subtle and refined understanding, who 
spends a life in sophisticating with an intellect which he 
cannot silence. J. S. Mill, Liberty, ii. 

sophisticate! (fio-fis'ti-ktit), a. [< ME. sojddsti- 
catc; < ML. sophist icat us, \yp.: see the verb.] 

1. Perverted; corrupt. 

And such [pure and right] no Woman e'er will he; 

No, they are all Sophisticate. Cowley, Ode, st. 1. 

Veryphilosophicfnat that whlcheis^/iiVhcnfcnnd con- 
sistent in sophismes). Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ill. 11. 

2. Adulterated; impuro; hcnco, not genuine; 
spurious. 

Zlf it he thjkkc or reed or blak, it is sophisticate : that is 
to seyne, eontrefeted and made lyke it, for disceyt. 

Mandcville, Travels, p. 51. 
Hoc tastes Styles as some dlscrectcr Palats doe Wine, 
nnd tcls you which is Genuine, which Sophisticate and 
bastard. Bp. Earle, Mlcro-cosmographic, A Crlticke. 

sophistication (sp-fis-ti-kii'sliqii), n. [Early 
mod. E . sophistication ; — Sp. sofistica cion = Pg. 
sophist icaplo = It. sofsticazioiic, < ML. sophis- 
tication-), < sophisticarc, sophisticate: see so- 
phisticate.] 1. The net or process of sophisti- 
cating. (a) The use or application of sophisms; the 
process of investing with specious fallacies ; the art of 
sophistry. 

Skill in special pleading nnd Ingenuity in sophistication. 

Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 

(b) The process of perverting or misleading by sophistry; 
lienee, loosely, nny perversion or wresting from the proper 
courso ; a leading or going astray. 

From lioth kinds of practical perplexity again nrc to he 
distinguished those evlt-sophixtications w hich arise from n 
desire to find excises for gratifying unworthy Inclinations. 

T. II. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 314. 

(c) Adulteration ; debasement by means of n foreign ad- 
mixture. 

A subtile dlscnucry of outlandish merchants fraud, and 
of the sophistication of their wnres. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, To the Reader. 

2. A sopliism; a quibble; a specious fallacy. 
Tyndall es try II Inge sophistications, wliychc he wouldc 

shouldc scenic so solempnc subtile Insolubles, . . . ye shall 
se proued very frantlquo folyes. 

Sir T. More, Works (cd. 1657), I. 355. 

3. That which is adulterated ornot genuine; tlio 
product of adulteration.— 4. A means of adul- 
teration ; any substance mixed with another for 
tlio purpose of adulteration. 

The chief sophistications of ginger powder nrc Bngo-menl, 
ground rice, and turmeric. Encyc. Brit., I. 172. 

sophisticator (sq-fis'ti-ka-tor), ». f< sophis- 
ticate 4- -or*.] One who sophisticates, in nny 
sense of t he word; especially, ono who adul- 
terates. 

I cordially commend that tlio sophisticatoraot wine may 
suffer punishment above nny ordinary thief. 

T. Whitaker, RIood of the Grape (1051), p. 107. 

sophistioism ((■fi-fw'ti-sizm), 11 . [< sophistic + 
-is in.’] The philosophy or methods of tlio soph- 
ists. 

sophistress (sof 'is-tres), «. [< sophister + 

-css.] A femnlo sophist. [Hare.] 

Mar. Shall I hatic lcaiic (ns thou hut late with me) 
That I may play the Sophister with thee? 

Pam. The Sophist resse. 

Heyitood, Dialogues (Works, cd. Pearson, 1874, VI. 115) 
You seem to he a Sophistress, you argue so smartly. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 379. 
sophistry (sof'is-tri), n . ; pi. sophistries (-friz). 
[< ME. sophistnjc, sophislrir, sofi/stri/ (= G. 
sophistcrci = Sw. Dan. softslrri),‘{ OP. sophis- 
tcric = Sp. It. soflstcrin = Pg. sopliistcria (< 
ML. sophistria ); as sophist + -ry.] 1. Tho 
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methods of teaching, doctrines, or practices 
of the Greek sophists. — 2. Fallacious reason- 
ing; reasoning sound in appearance only ; es- 
pecially, reasoning deceptive from intention or 
passion. 

Ine liuyclie manycre thet me zuercth other openliche 
other Btilleliche be art other be Bophistrie. 

Ayenbite of tnwyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 65. 

Sophistria is ever occupied either in proving the tmeth 
alwaies to bo false, or ellcs thatwlliclie is false to be true. 

Sir T. Wilson, Rule of Reason. 

Mon of great conversational powers almost universally 
practise a sort of lively sophistry and exaggeration, which 
deceives, for the moment, botli themselves and their au- 
ditors. Macaulay , Athenian Orators. 

3f. Argument for exercise merely. 

Tile more youthful exercises of sophistry, themes, and 
declamations. Felton. 

4f. Trickery; craft. 

Hem thouglite it did hem [the birds] good 
To singe of him, and in hir song despyse 
The foule cheil that for Ilia covetyse 
Had item betrayed with his sophistrye. 

Chaucer , Good Women, 1. 137. 
= Syn. 2. See def. 2 of fallacy. 

Sopnoclean (sof-o-kle'an), a. [< L. Sophocles, 

< Gr. Sophocles (seo def.), + -an.] Of 

or pertaining to Sophocles, an illustrious Athe- 
nian dramatic poet (495-40G B. c.). 

sophomore (sof'o-mor), n. and a. [Formerly 
sophimorc, the altered form sophomore being 
niado to simulate a formation < Gr. ao<j>6;, wise, 
+ pupt if, silly, foolish, as if in allusion to the 
exaggerated opinion which students at this age 
aro apt to have of their wisdom ; not found In 
early uso (boing a technical term not likely to 
occur often outside of university records), but 
prob. orig. * sophimor , * sophimour , < OF. as if 
* sophismour , * sophismeor , < ML. as if *sophis- 
mator, lit. ‘one who makes arguments or uses 
sophisms,’ < * sophismarc (> It. sofismarc = Pg. 
sophismarc), with equiv. sopliismaticarc, use 
sophisms, < L. sopliisma, a captious argument, 
asophism: BDesophism. Sophomore, sophimorc, 
prop. * sophimor , is thus lit. ‘ sophismoiy as if di- 
rectly < sophime (ME. form of sophism) + - or l. 
It is practically equiv. to sophister, "botli appar. 
meaning in thoir orig. university use ‘arguer’ 
or ‘debater.’ Cf. wrangler in its university uso.) 

1. n. A student in tho second year of his college 
courso. [U. S.] 

Tho President niny give Leave for the Sophimoree to 
tako out Bomo particular Books. 

Lam Vale Coll. (1774), p. 23 (Hall's College Words). 

II. (t. Pertaining to a sophomore, or to the 
socond year of tho college course; character- 
istic of sophomores: ns, sophomore studies; 
sophomore rhotoric. [U. S.] 
sophomoric (sof-o-mor'ik), a. [< sophomore + 

- ic .] 1. Of or pertaining to a sophomore or a 

sophomoro clnss. [U. S.j 

Better to face flic prowling panther’s path 

Than meet the storm of Sophomoric wrath. 

Ilarvardiana, IV. 22 (Hall’s College Words). 

2. Characteristic of the traditional sophomore; 
bombastic.; inflated; conceited; complacently 
ignorant; immaturo and over-confident. [U. S.] 

IIo [Davis] writes that he “never expected a Confeder- 
ate nnny to surrender while it was able cither to fight or 
to retreat”; but, sustained only by the sophomoric elo- 
quence of Sir. Benjamin, he had no alternative. 

The Century, XXXIX. 5G3. 

They satone day draw'll thus close together, sipping and 
theorizing, speculating upon the nature of things in an 
easy, hold, sophomoric way. 

G. IF. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 13. 

sophomorical (sof-o-mor'i-kal), a. [< sopho- 
moric + -ah] Sam 6 as sophomoric. [U. S.] 

Some verbose Fourth of July oration, or someso^omort- 
cal newspaper declamation. II. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 435. 

Sophora (so-fo'rjl), n. [NL. (Linmcus, 1737), 

< Ar. sof dra, a yellow plant (applied to one 
faded), < asfar, yellow: seo saffron.] A genus 
of leguminous plants, of the suborder Pajrilio- 
naccrc, typo of the tribe Sophorcic. It is charac- 
terized by flowers with a broadly obovnto or orbiculnr 
banner-petal and oblong wings and keel, grouped in ter- 
minal racemes or panicles, nnd followed by thick or round- 
ish or four-winged pods which arc constricted into a suc- 
cession of necklace-like joints (seo cut under monilijorm), 
and are usually Indchlsccnt. There arc nboutSO species, 
natives of warm regions of both hemispheres. They are 
trccB nnd shrubs, rarely perennial herbs, and bear odd. 
linnntc leaves, usually with very numerous small leaflets, 
mt sometimes only a few*, nnd then large and rigid. The 
flowers are white, yellow, or violet, nnd highly ornamen- 
tal. Three species occur within the United States: S. 
fecundi/lora, tlio cornl-benn of Texns ( Bcc/rigolito ); S. of- 
/inis, a small tree of Arkansas and Texas, with hard, heavy, 
coarse-grained, yellow and finally red wood, and resinous 
pods, from which a domestic ink is made; and S. tomen- 
tosa, a shrub of the Florida coast, with showy yellow flow- 
ers, also widely distributed along tropical shores of Amcr- 
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ica, Africa, and Australia, and abundanton Fiji Island sea- 
beaches, where it is known as kau-ni-aleica, or women's- 
tree. S. tctraptcra of New Zealand is there known as la- 
burnum or kmvhai (for its variety Macnabiana, sec pclu). 
S. Japonica is the Chinese or Japaneso pagoda-tree or yen- 
ju, a very handsome quick-growing tree reaching GO feet in 
height, with dark-green younger branches and deep blue- 
green leaves, sometimes cultivated, especially for its large 
panicles of small whitish autumnal flowers. Its hard 
compact wood is valued for turners' work ; all parts nro 
purgative; the austere pulp of tho pods dyes yellow; and 
the llowers (called in Chtneso wai-fa) furnish a yellow dye 
greatly valued in China. For this the tree is cultivated in 
several provinces, from which the dried llowers nro ex- 
ported in small sacks and used to dye blno cloth green, 
and to dye yellow the silk garments of the mandarins and 
the rush-mats which form the Chinese sails, beds, bags, 
and floor-matting. 

Sophorese (so-fo're-e), n. pi. [NL. (Sprongcl, 
1802), < Sophora +’-c«*c.] A tribe of leguminous 
plants, characterized by a commonly arboreous 
or high-climbing habit, pinnate leaves of five 
or numerous leaflets or of a single largo leaf- 
let, and flowers with ton froo stnraons. it con- 
tains about 34 goncra, of which Sophora Is the type, na- 
tives chiefly of the tropics, and largely of the southern 
hemisphere in America and Africa. For other important 
genera, seo Jl Iyroxylon and Cladraslis. Tho latter is tho 
chief genus represented in tho United ‘States ; another, 
Camocnsia, a lofty-climbing African shrub with liandsomo 
and gigantic flowers, is an exception in its trifoliate leaves. 
See cut under yellow-wood. 

sophrosyne (so-fros'i-no), ji. [< Gr. oafpoohy, 
discretion, teinpernnee, < o&Qpw*, onrlior aao- 
tftpcn'j of sound mind, temperato, < rx£>f, orig, 
sound, wholo, safe, 4- Qpijv, mind.] Tho 
quality of wise moderation: sound-minded- 
ness; discreet good sense: referring especially 
to Grook art and philosophy. 

sophta, «. Soo softa . 

sopient (so'pi-ont), n. [< L. sopicn(t-)s, ppr. of 
sop ire, put to sleep: see sopite.'] A soporific; 
soino agent which promotes sleep. 

sopite (so'plt), i\ t. ; prot. and ]>i>. sopited , ppr. 
sopilinp. [< L. sopitus, pp. of sonire, put to 
sleep, lay at rest, settle, quiet (? It. sopirc, 
quench, suppress) : seo sopor."] To put to sleep; 
sot nt rest; quiet; sileneo; specifically, in Scots 
taw, to quash. 

lie Is much offended that you do stickle and keep on 
foot such questions, which may l»e better sopited and si- 
lenced than maintained and drawn into sidings and par- 
takings. I Food, At heme Oxon., II. 332. 

What could a woman desire In a match, more than 
the sopiting of n very dangerous claim, and the alliance of 
a son-in-law, noble, brave, well-gifted, and highly con- 
nected? Scott, Pride of Lnmmennoor, xvlli. 

sopitiont (so-pish'on), n. [< sopite 4- ‘ion.] Tho 
net of sopiting, or putting to sleep; nlso, tho 
state of being put to sleep ; deop slumber; dor- 
mancy; lethargy. 

As for dementation, sojntion of reason, and the diviner 
particle, from drink, though American religion approve, 
and Fagan piety of old hath practised it, . . . Christian 
morality and the doctrine of Christ will not allow It. 

Sir T. llrowne, Yulg. Kit., v. 23. 

sopor (sd'por), n. [= F. sopor, sopeur = Sp. Pg. 
sopor = It . sopore, < L. sopor, deep sleep, orig. 
*s vapor, akin to sown us, orig. *sopnus, m svap- 
nus, sleep, = Gr. error, sloop: seo somnolent, 
sweveii.] A deep, unnatural sloop; lotlmrgy; 
stupor. 

To awaken tho Christian world out of thin deep mjxir or 
lethargy. 

Dr. II. More, Mystery of Iniquity, ii., I’rcf. (Enci/c. Diet.) 

soporatet (so'por-at), v. t. [< L. soporatus , pp. 
of sopor arc, put to sloop, stupefy, \ sopor, deop 
sleep: see sopor.] To stupofy; make sleepy. 

It would he hut n resurrection to another sleep: the 
soul seeming not to bo thoroughly awake hero, but ns It 
were sojioratcd, with the dull steams and oplntlck vapours 
of this gto«s body. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 7f>5. 

soporiferous (fio-po-rif'o-rus), a. [= F. sojiori- 
Jcre = Sp. soponfero = Pg. It. soporifero, < L. 
soporifer , k 1 cop -bringing, < sopor , deep sloop, 4* 
fcrre'= E. bear*.] 1. Causing or tending to 
cause sleep; soporific. 

The fnjHtri/eroun medicines ... are henbane, hemlock, 
mandrake, moonshade, tobacco, opium. 

Ilacon, Nat. Hist., 5 076. 

2f. Sleepy; somnolent. 

Iiark, you sluggish soporiferous villains 1 there *b knaves 
nbroad when you are a -bed. Middleton, l’hcenlx, ill. 1. 

soporiferously (so-po-rif'o-niR-li), adv. In a 
soporiferous manner; so as to produco sloop. 
Imp. Diet. 

soporiferousness (so-po-rif'e-ruR-nes), n. Tho 
quality' of being soporiferous ; tho property of 
causing sleep. 

soporific (so-po-rif'ik), a. and «. [= F. sopo- 

rifiquc = Sp. soportfico = Pg. It. soporifico, < 
Ij. *sopori ficus, ( sopor, deep sleep, 4- faccrc, 
make.] 1. a. Tending to produco sleep. 


The colour and taste of opium are, as well as its sopo- 
rific or anodyne virtues, mere powers depending on Its 
primary qualities, whereby it is fitted to produce different 
operations on diirerent parts of our bodies. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxiii. 

II, n. Anything which causes sleep, as cer- 
tain medicines. 

Nor lias rhubarb always proved a purge, or opium a so- 
porific, to every one who has taken theso medicines. 

llumc, Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding, vi. 

soporose (so'po-ros), a. [< L. sopor, deep sleep, 
4- -osc.] Same as soporous. Imp. Did. 

soporous (s5'po-rus), a. [< L. sopor, deep sleep, 
4- - 0 !/$.] Causing deep sleep. 

In small syncopes it may perhaps rouse tho spirits a 
little, but in soporous diseases it Is commonly an uncer- 
tain and ineffectual remedy. 

Orccnhill, Art of Embalming, p. 6S. 

sopper (soj>'6r), ii. [< sop 4- -cr 1 .] One who 
sops or dips in liquor something to ho eaten. 
Imp. Did. 

sopping (sop'ing), a. [< soj>, ».] Soaking, 
soaked, or drenched, ns with rain. 

soppy (sop'i), a. [< sop + -t/ 1 .] Wot; soaked ; 
abounding in moisture: ns, n soppy day. 

It [Yarmouth] looked rather spongy and soppy, I 
thought. Dickens, l)avid Coppcrfleld, ill. 

-IIow damp and cheerless the houses . . . looked in tho 
soppy hollows where the lush meadows were richest I 

Harper's May., LX IX. 330. 

sopra (so'prji), adv. [It., < L. supra, above, 
over: seo supra.] In music , abovo: as, come 
sopra , ns abovo; ncUa parte di sopra, in the up- 
per or higher part. 

soprani, n. Italian plural of soprano. 

BOpranist (Ro-prii'nist), n. [< soprano 4- -ist.] 
A soprano or troblo singer: sometimes used at- 
tribute vely. 

Hcneslno, . . . one of the most famous of tho sojwanist 
singers who flourished In the Inst century. 

, (Imre, I>!ct. Music, III. 401. 

soprano (po-pru'nd), n. and a. [= F. soprano 
= Sp. soprano — 1). soprano = G. Sw. Dan. 
sopran, < It. soprano, the troble in music, lit. 
high, identical with soprano, sorrano, supreme, 
sovereign, = Sp. Pg. soberano = F. souverain, 
> E. sovcrcipn : soo sovereign, sovran.] I. n. ; 
It. pi. soprani (so -prii'ni), E. pi. sopranos 
(-noz). 1. In music, the highest variety of the 

female voice; treble. It ranges easily from about 
middle C upward two octaves or more, and is character- 
Ired by a comparatively thin and Incisive quality, usually 
combined with marked flexibility. Soprano Is also the 
higher voice of hoys, and is sometimes accidentally or ar- 
tificially presen cd among men. It Is the most Important 
and effective voice for all kinds of solo singing, and Ih that 
to which is assigned the chief melody in modem choral 
music. A voice whoso compass and quality arc Interme- 
diate between soprano and alto is called mezzo-soprano. 

2. A singer with such a voice. 

Smtrano, basso, even the contra-alto. 

Wish'd him live fathoms under the Itlalto. 

llyron, Iteppo, xxxll. 

3. A voicc-pnrt for or sung bv such a voice. — 
Natural soprano, a male singer who produces tones of 
sonrnno pitch and quality by means of an unusually de- 
veloped falsetto.— Soprano Bfogato. See sfiyatn. 

II. tt. Pertuiningto the soprano: as, soprano 
mimic ; a soprano voice; the soprano compass. 
— Boprano clef, In musical notation, n C clef when placed 
on the lower line of n staff. See clef.— Soprano string. 
Same ns chanterelle, 1. 

Bora (so'rii), n. [Also/wrc.] A emke; a small 
short-hilled rail, of the subfamily Dali in. r and 
genus Porzana. Specifically, in the United States, 
P. Carolina, the Carolina rail, sorn rall, nr Boree, which 
throng* the marshes of the Atlantic coast in the au- 
tumn, furnishes fine sport, and is highly esteemed for 
tho table. It Is olive-brown above, varied with black 
and with many sharp white streaks and spots; the belly 
Is whitish; the vent Is rufesccnt; tho lining of the wings 
Is barred with Mack and white. In the fall the throat 
nml breast are plain brownish, but In breeding-dress these 
parts are Blnte-cotored, and the face nml throat nre black. 
The length is 8 or 0 Inches, the extent of wings 12 or 13. 
Sometimes miscalled ortolan (which see). Seo cut under 
Porzana. 

soraget, n. [Also sorrape and sore a pc (as if < 
sore - + ape) ; < F. *sorape , sau rape, the first year 
of a falcon before it lias molted, < sor, saur, sore, 
sorrol: seo .vorr 2 .] 1. In faleonrp, tho period 
from tho time wlion a lmwk is taken from tho 
aory until sho mows lior fcathors. 

If her downy roreayc alio hut ruffe 
So strong a dove, may it ho thought enough. 

Quarles, Feast for Worms. (fl’ri</Af.) 

2. Tho blades of green wlioat or barley. Dai- 
ley, 1731 (spelled sorrape). 

soraliees, n. Same as sura-hai . 

sorancef (sor'nns), v. [Also sorranee; < sore 1, 
+ -ancc.] Soronoss; a soro fooling. 

The innlndy of tho Joynts comprclicndeth nl griefes nml 
torances that bo In the joyntes. 

Topscll, Four-Footed Leasts (1007), p. 341. (Ifalliwcll.) 


Seldom or never complain they of any sorancc in other 
parts of the body. Holland. 

sora-rail (so'rii-ral), n. Same as sora. 
Sorastrese (so-ras'tre-e), n. pi. [NL., < Soras- 
trum + -esc.] A small order of fresh-water 
alga?, of the class Cccnobicse, distinguished by 
the fact that tho ccenobiumis uniciliated. So- 
rastrum is the typical genus. 

Sorastrum (so-ras'trum), n. [NL. (Kiitzing), 
so called in allusion to the shape of the colonies 
of cells; < Gr. oupdg, a heap, + aorpov , a star.] 
A genus of fresh-water alga?, of the class Camo - 
biac, and typical of the order Sorastrese. The 
cccnobium is globose, solid within, free-swimming, and 
composed of 4, 8, 10, or 32 compressed wedge-shaped cells, 
which arc sinuate, emnrginatc, or bifid at the apex and 
radintely disposed. S. spinulomm is tho only species 
found In North America. 

sorb 1 (sOrb), i\. [Early mod. E. sorbe, < OF. 
sorbe, F. sorbe, dial, sourbe = Sp. sorba , serba 
= Pg. sorva =: It. sorbo, sorba = D. sorbe = 
Pol. sorba, < L. sorbus , the sorb-tree, sorbum, 
tho fruit of tho sorb-tree: seo Sorbus. Cf. 
serve- (a doublet of sorb) and service 2 .] 1. The 
sorvico-treo, Pyrus (Sorbus) domcstica. The wild 
service-tree, ryrus torminalis, is included under the name 
by Gcrnrd, nnd is nlso often so called in more recent times. 
The mountnin-asli, P. aucuparia, nnd other species of the 
old genus Sorbus arc also likely to have been so called. 

Among crabbed sorbs 
It HI befits the sweet flg to hear fruit. 

Lonyfcllow , tr. of Dante’s Inferno, xv. G5. 
2. Tho fruit of any of the above-named trees. 
Sorb- (sorb), n. [Cf. Serb.] A moraber of a 
Slavic raco resident in Saxony nnd adjoining 
parts of Prussia. Also called 7 Vend, or Zusatian 
l fend. 

Borb-applef (sdrb'np'l), v. [= G. sorbapfcl; 
as sort A + apple.] Tho fruit of tho service- 
treo. 

For their drink they lmd a kind of small w’cll-wntercd 
wine, nnd Borne fine sorb-apple cider. 

Urquhart, tr. of Lnbclais, ii. 31. 

sorbate (s or 'but), ». [< sorb(ic) 4- -ate 1 .] A 
salt of sorbic acid. 

SOrbefacient (sor-be-fa'sbiont), a. and n. [< L. 
sorbcrc, suck in, swallow up, 4 - facien(t-)s, ppr. 
of faccrc, make, do, cause.] I. a. Promoting 
absorption. Imp. Did. 

II. n. In mcd. f that which produces or pro- 
motes absorption. 

sorbent (sorbent), n. [< L. sorbcn(t-)s, ppr. ol 
sorbcrc, suck in, swallow up, = Gr. po<j>€tv (for 
'opofitv), sun up, = OBulg. srubati = Russ. 
serba tt = Litli. surbti = Lett, surbt, suck in. Cf. 
absorb.] An absorbent. [Rare.] Dnp. Did. 
sorbet (sor'bet), n. [< F. sorbet = Sp. sorbeto, 
< It. sorbet to, < Turk, sherbet, < Ar. sharbat, 
sherbet : seo sherbet.] Sherbet ; also, water-ico 
of nnvkind; especially, a water-ice which is not 
very fiard frozen, so tliatit remains semi-liquid; 
also, water-ico flavored with rum, kirscliwassor, 
or tho like, ns distinguished from that made 
without spirit. 

Among the refreshments of these warm countries I 
ought not to forget mentioning tho sorbets, which ore Bold 
in cnlfeehouBcs nnd places of publlck resort ; they nre Iced 
froth mndo with Juice of oranges, apricots, or peaches. 

Smoltett, TrnvclB, Letter xix., Oct, 10, 1704. 

Sorbian (sor'bi-nn), a. and ». [< Sorb - 4- -*««.] 
I. a. Pertaining to the Sorbs or to then- lan- 
guage. Also Sorbisli. 

II. n. 1, A Sorb. — 2. The language of the 
Sorbs, or Lusntinn "Wends, it belongs to the west- 
ern branch of the Slnvlc family. It is divided into Upper 
Sorbian nml Lower Sorbian. Also Sorbish. 
sorbic (sor'bik), a. [< sorb 1 4- -te.] Pertain- 
ing to or derived from the mountain-ash, Pyrus 
aucuparia, formerly classed as Sorbus : as, sor- 
bic acid. — Sorbic acid, CcIIgOg, an nchl obtained from 
mountnln-nsh berries. 

sorbllo (sGr'bil), a. [< L. sorbilis, that may be 
sucked or supped up, < sorbcrc, suck in, swal- 
low up: see . , w/;c/tf.] Capable of being drunk 
orsippod; liquid. [Rare.] 

Tills [sop] most probably refers to sorbile food, wiiat is 
vulgarly called spoon-meat. 

Jamieson , Diet. Scottish Lang., IV. 337. 

sorbin, sorbine (sor'bin), «. [< sorb i + -in-, 
-i lie-.] A plucoso sugar (CgHjoOc), obtained 
from mountain-asb berries. It is crystalline, 
is very sweet, and reduces copper solutions, 
but does not ferment with yeast. 

Sorbish (sflr'bisli), n. nnd n. [= G. Sorbiscli; 
ns Sorb- + -fall 1 .] I. a. Same ns Sorbian. 

II. ». Same ns Sorbian, 2. 
sorbite (sor'blt), n. (X sorb' 1 + -i7r-.] A crys- 
talline principle (CfJii^Op) isomeric with man- 
nito: found in mountam-asli berries. It does 
not fermont with yeast or reduce coppor solu- 
tions. 
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sorbition (s6r-bisli'gn), n. [< L. sorbitio(n-), a 
supping up, a draught or potion, < sorbcrc , pp. 
sarbitus, suck in, swallow up: see sorbent.] 
The act of drinking or sipping. 

Sorbition, ... a supping, as of broth or pottage. 

Blount, Glossographia (ed. 1670). 

Sorbonical(s6r-bon'i-kal),rt. [< Sorbonnc , q. v., 
4- -ic-at.] Pertaining to the Sorbonne or the 
Sorbonists. 

The eorbofiical or theological wine, and their feasts or 
pandy days, are now come to be proverbially jested at. 

Florio, tr. of Jlontaigne, p. 626. (Latham.) 

Sorbonist (sor'bon-ist), n. and a. [< Sorbonnc 
+ -ist.] I. w. A doctor of the Sorbonne, in 
the University of Paris. 

Dull Sorbonist, (Iy contradiction ! 

Fie ! thou oppugn’st the dellnitlon. 

Marston, Scourge of Vlllanle, iv. 135. 
For he a rope of sand could twist 
As tough as learned Sorbonist. 

S. Butler, Hudibras (ed. 1774), I. I. 15S. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to the Sorbonne or 
its members. 

Rabelais had indeed npin made for himself protectors 
whom no clerical or Sorbonist jealousy could touch. 

. Eneye. Brit., XX. 195. 

Sorbonne (sor-bou'), n. [F. Sorbonnc , so named 
from Robert do Sorbon , its founder.] A cele- 
brated house foundod in the University of Paris 
about 1250 by Robert do Sorbon, chaplain and 
confessor of Louis IX. The college of the Sorbonno 
became one of the four constituent parts, and the pre- 
dominant one, of the faculty of theology in the univer- 
sity. It exercised a high influence In'" ecclesiastical af- 
fairs and on the public mind, especially In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. It was suppressed during the 
revolution and deprived of its endowments. At the recon- 
struction of the university under Napoleon I. the build- 
ing erected for it by Richelieu, and still culled the Sor- 
borine, was given to the theological faculty In connection 
with tho faculties of science nnd belles-lettres. 

sorb-tree (sorb'tro), 11 . Same us sorb l, 1. 
Sorbns (sor'bus), 11 . [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 

< L. sorbns, sorb: seo sorb 1, scrcr", scrricc-.] 
A former genus of rosaceous trees, now included 
in Pyrus. See Pyrus, nlso sorb 1 ami srrrirc-trcr. 

sorcert (sor's6r), n. [< JfE. sorccr, sorsrr, < OF. 
sorrier = Sp. snrtcro = It. sorlicrc, a sorcerer, 

< ML. sortiarius, a teller of fortunes by lot, a 
sorcerer, < L. sor(t-)s, lot: seo sort.] Same as 
sorcerer. 

Deulnores of demorlaykcs that dromes cowtlic rede, 
Sorgcrg A exorslsnms A Me such clerkes. 

AUileraUvc Poem g (ed. Morris), II. 1579. 

sorcerer (s6r'gfcr-6r), a. [< sorccr + -cr (super- 
fluously added, as in fruiterer, poulterer, uphol- 
sterer, etc.): see .sorccr.] Originally, one wbo 
casts lots; one wlio divines or interprets by 
the easting of lots; lienee, ono who uses inngic 
arts in divination or for other ends; a wizard ; 
an enchanter; a conjurer. 

The Klnp commanded to call the matrlclans, and tho 
astrologers, and the gorccrerg, nnd the Chaldeans, for to 
show tlic King his dreams. Dan. II. 2. 

Dark-working sorcerers that change the mind. 

Shak., C. of r.., I. 2. 00. 

sorceress (sfir'sir-cs), «. [< ME. sorcercsse, < 
OF. sorcercsse, fcm. of sorrier, a sorcerer: see 
sorcerer.'] A fcinalo sorcerer. 

rhitonesses, charmercsscs, 

Oldc wyclics, sorrerrssrs, 

That usen cxorslsnclouns. 

Chaucer, JIouso of l’nmc, 1. 1203. 
ruccllc, that witch, tlint damned soreerrss, 

Hath wrouglit tills hellish mischief unawares. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., III. 2. 53. 

sorceringt (sor'sir-ing), ii. [< sorccr-y + -iny 1 .] 
The uso or art of sorcery. 

Ills trade of soreeriny liad bo inured him to receive 
voices from hfs familiars In shape of beasts that this event 
seemed not Btnmgc to him. 

Bp. Halt, Contemplations, vIL 3, Balaam. 

sorcerous (sor's&r-us), a. [< sorccr-y + -ous.] 
Using or involving sorcery ; magical. 

This gorccrous worker, to make hym pope, In the Bpace 
of illt. yercs poysened vL of Ids prcdccesRours one after 
another. Bp. Bale , English Votaries, II. 

O that In mine eyes 

Were all tho gnrccrous polBon of my woes, 

That I might witch yo headlong from your height! 

Chapman, Hyron’s Tragedy, Iv. 1. 

sorcery (sor'sir-i), v . ; pi. sorceries (-iz). [< 
ME. sorcery, sorcerie, sorccri, sorsory, < OF. sor- 
ccric, sorchcric, sorr/iiric, casting of lots, magic, 
sorcery (cf. F. sorcellcric, sorcery), < sorrier, sor- 
cerer: see sorccr,] Originally, ilivination from 
tho casting of lots ; hence, "tho uso of super- 
natural knowledge orpowor gained in any man- 
nor, especially through tho connivanco of evil 
spirits; magic art; enchantment; witchcraft; 
spells; charms. 
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And somme Iewes seiden with sorcerie ho wrouhte, 

And thorwe tho myghte of Mahon and thorw mysbyleyue. 

Piers Plowman (C), xix. 150. 

By thy sorceries were all nations deceived. 

Rev. xviii. 23. 

SOrd 1 (sord), n. An obsolete or dialectal vari- 
ant of sword. 

In the midst an altar na the landmark stood 
Rustic, of grassy sord. Milton, P. L., xi. 433. 

sord 2 t (sord), ii. An obsolete variant of sort. 
sorda, a. Soe sonlo. 

sordamente (sor-do-men'to), or? ii. [It., < sordo, 
deaf, mute : see surd.] In music, in a veiled or 
muffled manner. 

SOrdavalite (sor'iln-val-it), n. [Also sorilawal- 
itc; < Sordamla (soo def. ) + -itc".] A glassy 
dark-colored mineral substaneo with conchoid- 
al fracture, found in thin layers in diabase 
near Sordavala in Finland. It has been included 
among minerals, hut Is more properly a vitreous form of 
diabase. It is called glassy trap by Tornchohm In Sweden. 

sordellina (s6r-de-16'nK),«. [It., < sordo, mute : 
see sordine, surd.] A variety of bagpipe, 
sordes (stir'doz), n . [< L. sordcs, < sordcrc, be 
dirty or foul.] Filtli; refuse; dregs; dross; spe- 
cifically, in nied., crusts which form upon the 
lips and teeth of persons suffering from ox- 
tremo exhaustion, as in typhoid and other fe- 
vers. 

Yet this, however, not under the nnmo of pleasure; to 
cleanse itself fioin the sordes of its impure original, it 
was nceessary It should chancre Its name. 

Bent ham, Introd. to ilornls nnd Legislation, ii. 0. 

SOrdet (sor'det), ii. [It., < sordo, mute (soo sor- 
dine, sordo), + -e?.] Same as sordino. ■ 
sordid (sor'did), a. [< F. sordidc = Sp. stSrdi- 
do = I’g. It. sordido, < L. sordidiis, dirty, filthy, 
foul, vile, mean, hase,< sordcrc, bo dirty ( sordcs , 
dirt), akin to E. swart, black: seo swart.] 1. 
Dirty; filthy; squalid; foul. 

There Charon stands, who rules tho dreary coast, 

A sordid god ; down from his hoary chin 
A length of heard descends, uncombed, unclean. 

Drydcn, jEncUl, vl. 414. 
The wretched family nro ashamed to show their fordid 
tatters In the church on the Sabbath day. 

Everett, Orations, I. 372. 
2. In hot. mid cool. , of a dull or dirty lmo; im- 
pure ; muddy: noting n color when it appears ns 
if clouded l>y admixture with another, or parts so 
colored : as, sordid blue, etc. — 3. Morally foul ; 
gross; base; vile; ignoble; selfish; miserly. 

To set the hearts of inen on flro 
To scorn the fordid world, nnd unto heaven aspire. 

Milton, Death of a Fair Infant, 1. 03. 
What is all righteousness that men devlso? 

What— hut a fordid bargain for the skies? 

Cotrper, Truth, 1. 70. 
lie was clearly a man not destitute of real patriotism nnd 
magnanimity, a mn n whoso vices were not of a sordid kind. 

Macaiday, WniTcn Hastings. 
4. Low; menial; groveling. 

Amongst them all she placed him most low, 

And In his hand a dlstaffa to him gave, 

That ho thereon Bhotild spin both flax and tow; 

A fordid office for a mind so brave. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. v. 23. 
Sordid dragonet, a cnllionymold nsh, by Borne supposed 
to be tho female of tho gemmous drngonct, or Bculpln, 
Callionymus lyra. 

sordidityt (sor-did'i-ti), n. [< sordid + -Uy.] 
Sordidness. 

Swimming In srnldcs of all sordiditie. 

Doric*, Humours Heaven on Earth, p. 21. (Davies.) 
Weary and ashamed of their own sordidity nnd manner 
of life. Burton, Aunt, of Aid. (7 'tench.) 

sordidly (sor'did-li), <idv. In a sordid manner. 
Sordidly shifting linnds with shades and night. 

CrasUatv, ClorlouB Epiphany of Our Lord God. 

sordidness (sor'did-ncs), II. The stnto or chnr- 
nctor of being sordid. («) Filthiness ; foulness. 

An effect of Dlvlno Providence designed to deter men 
nnd women from sluttlshness nnd sordidness, and to pro- 
voke them to cleanliness. Bay, Works of Creation, p. 309. 
(5) Baseness; vileness; depravity. 

The mndnoBBCsof Caligula’s delights, nnd thcoxccrnblo 
sordidness of those of TibcrliiB. Coicley, Greatness, 

(e) Mean, mercenary selfishness or covetouBncss: as, tho 
eordidnes* of gambling. 

sordine (sflr'don), n. [< OF. sourdine, < It. sor- 
dino, a mute ; cf. Jt. sordino (> Sp. sordino = Pg. 
8itrdina), a muto; < L. surd its, deaf, mute: see 
surd.] Same as sordino, 1. 
sordino (s6r-de'no), n .; pi. sordini (-ni). [It.: 
see sordine.] 1. Same as mutcl, H. Soo con sor- 
dini, and 8cnca sordini (under senen). Thoso 
terms are occasionally used witli roferonco to 
tho soft pedal of tho pianoforte. — 2.* Same as 
pochette. 

sordioust (sflr'di-us), a. [< L. sordcs, dirt, 4- 
-OHS.] Filthy; foul. 


sore 

The ashes of earth-worm es duely prepared cleanseth 
sordious, stinking, and rotten ulcers, consuming and wast- 
ing away their hard lippes, or callous edges, if it he tem- 
pered with tarre and Simblinn bony, as Pliny affirm eth. 

Topsell, Hist. Serpents, p. 311. (Hallnvell.) 

sordityt (s&r'di-ti), n. [Short for sordidity.] 
Same as sordidity. 

Greediness in getting, tenacity in keeping, sordity in 
Bpending. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 177. 

sordo, sorda (sor'do, sor'dji), a. [It., < L. sur- 
dtts , deaf, mute: see surd.] In music , damped 
with a mute : as, clarinctto sordo, a damped or 
muffled clarinet ; tromba sorda , a damped or 
muffled trumpet. 

sordono (sor-dd'no), n. ; pi. sordoni (-ni). [< 

It. sordo, mute: see sordo , sttrd.] 1. A musi- 
cal iustrument of the oboe family, resembling 
the bombard. Its tube had twelve finger-holes. 
— 2. In organ-building, an obsolete variety of 
reed-stop, giving damped or muffled tones. — 3. 
A form of mute or sordino used in the trumpet, 
sordor (sor' dor), n. [< L. as if * sordor, < sor- 
dcrc, be filthy*: seo sordid, sordcs.] Filth 1 ; dregs; 
refuse; sordes. [Rare.] 

The sordor of civilisation, mix’d 

With all the savage which man’s fall hath fix’d. 

Byron, The Island, ii. 4. 

sore 1 (sor), a. [Sc. sair, sarc ; < ME. sore , save, 
sor , sar, < AS. sdr, painful, = OS. sdr = MD. 
sccr, D. zeer — MLG. scr = OHG. MHG. scr , 
painful, wounded, = Icol. sarr = Norw. soar, 
sore (cf. Sw. sdr = Dan. saar, wound, = Goth. 
sair , sorrow, travail, found only as a noun). Cf. 
Finn, sair ns, sick (< Tout.). No cognates are 
found outside of Teut.] 1. Painful, as being 
the seat of a wound or of diseaso ; aching; spe- 
cifically, painfully sensitive to the touch: said 
of the part affected, or, by extension, of tho en- 
tire member or person concerned. 

Than waxes his gast seke and fare. 

Ilampolc, Trlcke of Conscience, 1. 772 (Morris and Skeat). 

Ho maketh sore, and blndcth up : ho wound'eth, and his 
hands make whole. Job v. 18. 

Why art thou then exasperate, thou idle immaterial 
Bkeln of slcave-silk, thou green 6arccnet flap for a sore eye? 

Shak., T. and C., v. 1. 30. 

2. Inflicting physical suffering ; giving bodily 
pain. 

Merlin frusht a-mongo hem with Ids banere, nnd his 
companyc with liym, and lcydc on sore strokes. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), Ii. 207. 
There’s a fair pain in my head, father, 

There 's a sair pain in my side. 

Fair Janet (Child’s Ballads, II. 89). 

3. Suffering mental pain ; distressed; painfully 
sensitive; touchy. 

Fcace Is my dear delight— not Fleury’s more ; 

But touch me, nnd no minister bo sore. 

Dope, Imit. of Horace, II. i. 76. 
Why speak I vain words to a heart still sore 
With Buddcn death of happiness? 

irtfffam Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 94. 

4. Bringing sorrow, misery, or regret; distress- 
ing; grievous; oppressive. 

A sore word for them that are negligent in discharging 
their office. Latimer, 8ermon of the Tlough. 

nc laid a Tax full hard and sore, 

Tho’ many 51 en were sick. 

Prior, Tho Viceroy, st. 12. 
Sore task to hearts worn out by many wars. 

Tennyson, Lotos-Eaters, Choric Song. 

5. Associated with painful ideas .or feelings; 
accompanied by grief, anger, mortification, re- 
gret, discomfort, or tho like; serving as an oc- 
casion of bitterness: as, a sore subject. 

Tho sore terms wo stand upon with the gods will bo 
strong with us for giving over. Shak., Pericles, iv. 2. 37. 

I wish ho were a wee balm lying in my arms again. It 
were n sore day when I wennea him. 

Mr 8. Oaskell, The Crooked Branch. 

6. Severe; violont; fiorco. 

I will persovere in my course of loyalty, though the con- 
flict be sore between that and my blood. 

Shak., Lear, ill. 6. 24. 
On Trinityo 5Iondnyc In tho morno 
Tills sore battayle was doom’d to bee. 

King Arthur's Death (Child’s Ballads, I, 41). 

7. Exceeding; extreme; intense. 

You must needs have heard how I am punish’d 
With sore distraction. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 241. 

Restrain 

Tho sore disquiet of a restless brain. 

Whittier, First-day Thoughts. 
Tho Oxford gownsmen must hnvc been in sore need of a 
jest. E. Dowdcn, Shelley, I. 92. 

8. Wretched: vile; worthless; base. [Obso- 
lete or prov. Eng.] 

To lapse In fulness 
Is sorer than to lie for need. 

Shak., Cyrobeline, ill. 6, 13, 
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Soricidse 


Out, sword, and to a sore purpose . 

Shak., Cymbcline, tv. 1. 25. 

Sore tltroat. See throat . 

fiore 1 (sor), ». [< ME. sore, save, sor, < AS. snr 

= OS. scr = MLG. scr = OHG. MIIG. ser, pain, 
suffering, = Icel. sdr = Norvr. saar = Stv. sdr - 
Dan. saar, n wound, = Gotli. sair, sorrow, trav- 
ail ; from the ndj. Cf. sorry.] If. A state of 
suffering or pain ; griof; sorrow; misery. 
Whether solace ho sendo other cllcz sore. 

Alliterative Poem* (etl. Morris), I. ISO. 
Thcr was sobbing, siking, and sor, 

Ilandes wringing, ami drawing bl lior. 

Ilavelok, 1. 231. (UalliiccU.) 
aif sc saie me gouro sores tt fell so what may gay lie. 

William qf Paten ic (E. E. T. S.), 1. 693. 

2. A wounded or diseased spot on an animal 
body; a painful or painfully tondor place, with 
or without solution of continuity, on or near the 
surface of the body. 

There is no medeyn on mold, sauc the maiden ono, 
That my sors might saluc, no mo sound make. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 0103. 
A salvo for any sore that may betide. 

Shak., 3 lien. VI., iv. C. 88. 

3. A source of griof, distress, annoyance, or 
bitterness; a misfortune; a trouble. 

What should we speak more on 't ? . . . I love no rip- 
ping up old sores. Drome, Northern Lass, III. l. 

Bed-sore, a sore or ulcer developed on parts of the skin 
exposed to pressure by lying in bed. It may be very deep 
am! extensive. Also called decubitus .— Delhi BOre, Ori- 
ental sore. Same ns Aleppo ulcer (which see, tinder 
t/feer).— Fungating Boro, a soft chancre with abundant 
granulations.— Hunterian eoro, In jmthol., n true or 
hard chancre. — Venereal coro. Same ns chancroid. 
sore 1 (sor), riflr. [Sc. sair, save; < ME. sore, 
snore , .swt, < AS. sure, sorely, painfully, = OS. 
sero = MIX sere, D. zeer = MLG. here = OITG. 
svro t MIIG. sere, scr , painfully, sorelv, strongly, 
very, G. sehr, extremely, very, = ban. snare, 
extremely, very; from the ndj,] 1. With phys- 
ical suffering; so as to cause bodily pain ; pain- 
fully. 

He rode otter hym that was fallen and vn-horaod, so 
that he b rosed bjnt sore. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), 111. dim. 

Thy hand presseth me sore. 1’s. xxxvlll. 2, 

Her brother struck her wondrous sore, 

With cruel strokes nnd many. 

Andrew LamimV (Child it llallnds, II. 107). 

2. In a manner indicating or causing mental 
pain; deplorably; grievously; bitterly. 

The damesell nnstierde In b.un voire sore *\gli Inge. 

Merlin (E. 11 T. H.X 111. Oil. 
There was no heart so hold 
Jlutsorr It ached, nnd fast It heal, 

When that ill news wits told. 

Macaulay, Ilornthts, st, 18. 
He were sore put about because Hester had glen him 
the bucket, and canto to me nlumt It. 

Mrs. Gaskell, S)I> In's torero, xxl. 

3. Violently; fiercely; severely. 

Vlfjn and kynge Ventres of Harlot met to so tore to- 
geder that ether bar other to the ground e, nnd the horse 
vpon hem. Merlin (K. IL T. S.), I. 119. 

Thotigh It was very dnrke, nnd rnlncd sore , yet in )* end 
they gott under y f lee of a smnlle Hand. 

Ilradford, riymouth Plantation, p. 87. 

4. Exceedingly; thoroughly; intensely. 

Thcl sought li> in sore vp nnd down on cucry side. 

Merlin (K. K. T. *.\ 111. -107. 
He blest himsclfc ns one sore tcrrlfldc. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. vl. 21. 
It Is a sore consumed tree 
That on It bears liot one fresh bough. 

Ituokhopc Hyde (Child's ballads, VI. 122). 

5f. Firmly: tightly; fast. 

The Ktiell of the sports stynte at the linuhrckcs, that 
were atronge nnd swr-lioldyngc. 

Merlin (H P.. T. S.), II. 222. 
If It [the Itowstrlng) he long, the bending must needs be 
in the small of the string, which, being sore twined, must 
needs snap in sunder, to the destruction of many good 
bows A* chain, Toxophllu* (cd. 1604), p. 101. 

[As nn adverb sore is now chiefly nrclmie or 
provincial.] 

SOreM (Hor), v. /. [= OS. Sirin n = OI1G. MIIG. 
siren , G. ver-sehren = Icel. sdma = Sw. sfira = 
Dan. saarc; from the noun.] To make sore; 
wound. 

And the wvdc wound . . . 

Was closed up ns It hnd not hectic sor'd. 

Spenser, F. Q. (cd. Todd), III. xll. 33. 

S0re 2 t (nor), a. and m. [I. a. Early mod. E. also 
soar , soarc; < l\rE. sore , sot/r, < OF. sor, sour, F. 
saur , satire = Pr. .vor, saur = Sp. snrn — It. sor a, 
sauro (ML. saurus, sor ins), roudisli-browii, red- 
dish, brownish, sorrel, < MLG. sor = MD. sore , 
D. soor, dry, withered, soar, = E. scar: see scar*, 
of which sore- is a doublet, and sorrel^, a dim. 
of sore-, n. n. < ME. * sore , soicrc, a buck, < OF. 
sor, F. saur (in f ancon sor , a sore-falcon, chcval 


satire , or simply satire , a sorrel horse) = It. soro, 
sauro , a sorrel horse, formerly also a sore-fal- 
con: seetkeadj. Cf. sorrel 2 .} I, a. Reddish- 
brown; sorrel. See sorrel 2 , and compare sor- 
age, sorc-caglc , sore-falcon, sorc-hawk. 

Stedis stabillcdc in stallls, 

Lyardc and sore, 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 130. ( UalliiccU .) 

II. n. 1. A hawk of the first year. — 2. A 
buck of the fourth year. See sorrel 2 , 3. 

Of founes, soicres, bukkes, docs 

Was fill tbo w’ode, and many rocs. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 420. 
sore'4, r. i. An obsoleto spelling of soar 1 . 
sore age f, n. Same as sorage. 

Sorecidce (so-res'i-de), n.jd. [NL.] An erro- 
neous form of Soricidse. 

sorede (sd'rod), «. [< soredium.} Same as sorc- 
(limn. 

soredia. «. Plural of soredium. 
soredial (so-re'di-al), a. [< soredium + -«L] 
In liclicnol. , of the nature or appearance of a 
soredium,— Soredial branch, In lichmol., n branch 
produced by the development of a soredium Into n new 
thnllUB while Btill on the mother thidlus. 

sorodiate (so-ro'di-ut), a, [< soredium 4- -u/c 1 .] 
In liehcuol., bearing or producing soredia. 
soredlferous (sor-o-dif'e-rus), a. [< NL. sore- 
dium + lj.fcrrc =*E. tow 1 .] In liclicnol ., soro- 
dinto; bearing soredia. 

soredium (Bo-ro'di-um), «.; pi. soredia (-ii). 
[NL., < Gr. cijpiir, a lioap, + - edium , for Gr. -Mtov, 
a dim. suffix.] In liclicnol., a single algal coll or 
a group of algal cells wrapped in more or less 
hyphnl tissue, which serves the purposo of ve- 
getative propagation: commonly in the plural. 
Such cells form little hennsorcmOilondlkcmnspesbrenklng 
through the surface of the thallu*. and when set free from 
the thalltift are able to grow nt once Into now tlmlll. Usually 
ono species of alga furnishes all thcnlgnl cell a of a lichen; 
more rarely two, nnd then one prevails In abundnnceover 
the other. The same species of alga, however, may ho 
found In consortium with dlllrrcnt species of fungus, nnd 
taking part in the composition, therefore, of dllfercntly 
formed tlinlll— that Is, dlllrrcnt lichens. Sec Lichencs. 
Also torede and Vroodd/ud. 

sorcc (sa'ro), ». A vnriunl of rortt. [U. S.] 

Sorer. Unl-blrd. 

T. Jcferenn, Notes on Virglntn(ed. 178SX p. 74. 
soro-caglet (Hdr # o / gl),a. [A\ho soar-eagle ; proh. 
formed in imitation of sorc-faleon ; < sore- + 
eagle.'} A young cnglo. 

A toar-Kayle would not stmipc nt n five. 

Milton, On Def. of llutnh. Iiemonst. 

soro-cyed (sdr # id). a. 1. Having sore eyes. — 
2. Having orbital caruncles, as if sores: ns the 
sore-egnl pigeon, Soo cut under sheathhill. 
sore-falcon (sor'fa'kn), «. [Formerly also soar- 
falcon , soare fanlron ; < sore- + falcon, tr. OF. 
faueon *or.] A falcon of tlie first year; a young 
falcon. Seo sort-, 1. 

Of the roarc fauleon so 1 learnc to fly. 

That flags awhile her fluttering wings beneath, 

Till she her selfe for stronger flight can breath. 

Sjvnnrr, II) run of Heavenly Beauty, 1. Cd 

sore-hawkt (sor'hak), ». Same tin sorc-faleon. 
sorehead (sor'hed), ii. 1. One whose head is 
sore. JIcnee — 2. An irritable, discontented 
person ; one who has a real or fancied griev- 
ance; in political use, a person who is dissatis- 
fied through lack of recognition or reward for 
party services. [Slang, U. S.] 

Every tore -head nnd bolter In the Majority voted with 
his party. The American , X. 33. 

The nubile don’t care for a few mrehead* nnd impmeti- 
cables hi an operation that is going to open up the whole 
Southwest. C. 1). Wanxer, Little Journey In the World, xv. 

soroheaded (sor'hod'cd), a. Having the char- 
acter of a sorehead; discontented; having a 
grievance. [Slang, U. S.] 
sorehont (sor'hon), n. [Said to bo nn Ir. cor- 
rupted form oquiv. to Sc. sorn , a contracted 
form of ME. sojorne , a sojourn, ns a verb so- 
journ : seo sojourn, sorn.} In Ireland, n tax for- 
merly imposed upon tenants for tho mninten- 
nnec’of tlieir lord or his men: a custom which 
required a tenant to maintain his chieftain gra- 
tuitously. See the second quotation. 

Yen, and the verye wildc Irish exactions, ns Oolgnyc, 
Llvcryc, Sorehon, nml such like, by which they pole nnd 
utterly undoe tho poorc tennniits nnd frcc honlders. 

Spcnrcr, State of Ireland (ed. Todd). 

Sorehon was n taxlohle upon tbo free-bold era for certain 
dnyes In each quarter of a yearc, to flndo vhiunlK nnd 
lodging, and to pay ccrtnlnc stipends to the kerne, gnllo* 
glasses, nnd horsemen. 

Sir J. Ware , Note In Todd’s Spenser. 

sorelf. An old spelling of sorrel 1 , sorrel 2 . 
sorelyt (sor'li), a. [ME. sortie , < AS. sdrUc, < 
sdr, sore, 4- -lie, E. -/»/-.] Sore; sorrowful. 

Nrcs heo ntcuero swa garlic. Layamon, 1. 28467. 


sorely (sor'li), adv. [< ME. sorlichc , < AS. sdr- 
Itcc (= Icel. sarliga ), sorely, < sdrltc, sore: see 
sorely , a.} In a sore manner; painfully; sad- 
ly; violently; severely; extremely. 

sorema (so-re'mji), n. [NL.,< Gr. ovp6c, aheap:] 
In hot., a heap of carpels belonging to one flow- 
er, as in the magnolia and liriodendron. 

soreness (sor'nes), n. The state of being sore, 
in any sonso of the word. 

Sorex (so'reks), n. [NL., < L. sorex = Gr. vpa£, 
a shrew, shrew-mouse. Cf. Syr ax.} The typ- 
ical genus of the family Soricidse and subfamily 
Soricinse , containing numerous small terrestrial 
shrews of both hemispheres. They have from 28 
to 32 colored teeth, moderately long well-haired tail and 
ears, and feet not oared. The typical dentition of Sorex 
in the most restricted sense is 32 teeth, of which the up- 
per Incisors are 8, the (unspecialized canines nnd) upper 
premolars C, tho upper molars 0, and the total of the lower 
teeth 12 (hb nearly constant throughout the family). 5. 
vulgaris is the common shrew of Europe, and S. platyrrht- 
nwt is n common one In North America. See shrew a. 

sorgho (sor'go), n. Same as sorghum , 1. Also 
sorgo. 

sorghum (sflr'gum), n. [Formerly also sor gum, 
also sometimes sorgo, sorgho, F. sorgho, i Sp. 
Pg. sorgo = It. sorgo, sitrgo ; < NL. sorgttm, sor- 
ghum, < ML. surgum, sttremn, suricum , Indian 
millet, sorghum; prob. of E. Ind. origin.] 1. 
A plant of tho former genus Sorghum, common- 
ly tho cultivated saccharine plant once known 
as Sorghum (or IIolcus) saccharalum, lately con- 
sidered a variety of S. vidgarc, but now classi- 
fied ns Andropogon Sorghum, var. saccharatus. 
It Is a cnne-llko gras‘s, with tho stature and hnbit of broom- 
corn, or of the taller varieties of Indian corn, but more 
slender than tho latter, without care, and of a glaucous 
line. Sorghum is cultivated throughout Africa, in forms 
called imphee , chiefly for the sweet juice of the cane. In 
the United States it has been employed for many years 
to mnkc syrup, for which purpose it Is more or less grown 
In every State. It has nlso been the subject of much ex- 
periment In sugar-making, nml according to Wiley is now 
practically available for this purpose. The name is also 
applied to the var. Ilalejtense, nnd possibly to others of 
tho same species. See def. 2, Also called Chinese sugar 
cane. 

2. [cap.} [NI*. (Miclieli, 1729).] A former go. 
mis of grnsscB, of tho tribo Andropogoncse, now 
included ns n Riibgonus in Andropogon (Edou- 
ard Ilnckel, 18S9). Like the rest of the genus, it 
has onc-llowcrcd splkclcts disposed in pairs nt the joints 
of a raclils, ono of each pair pedicelled, one sessile. The 
sessile splkclet Is In nil 
tbo pairs alike; the 
flower Is fertile, nml In 
tbo pedicelled spike- 
lets male, neutral, or 
nlK>rtlvc. The raclils Is 
fragile, or In culture 
tenacious ; Its Joints 
nnd tbo pedicels nro 
filiform, nml convex on 
the back or lint with- 
out furrow. Tbo ses- 
sile splkclet nnd grain 
are somewhat com- 
pressed on the hack, or 
In cultivation some- 
times nearly glolmsc. 

The species are most 
often tall nnd llnt- 
1 caved grasses, dif- 
fused through tho 
tropics nnd here nml 
there In the temperate 
rone— one, A. (Chrj/so- 
pogon) nutans, tho In- 
dian grnss or wood- 
grass, In tho southern 
United States. Tho 
last Is widely distribu- 
ted In many forms; it 
Is a nutritious grn«s, 0 
feet high, with n graceful panicle, sometimes named irild 
oats. The ono Important species Is A. Sorghum (Sorghum 
vidgarc, etc.), a po1)inorphouB much- cultivated species, 
of which some varieties have been regarded as distinct. 
Ilnckel divides it Into the subspecies — (a) llalejtense, In- 
cluding with other varieties the ornamental Aleppo grass 
nnd the Johnson or Means grass cultivated In the southern 
United States, nnd (b) rnticus, which includes tho broom- 
coni (var. trehnieux), the sorghum (var. saccharatus: seo 
def. 1\ the durrn (vnrs. errmnw nml Durra), tho so called 
Indian or African millet (covering perhaps the last nnd 
tho var. rntyfiriA nml the guinea-corn or Kaflr-com, If it Is 
different from tho durrn. The Johnson grnss is of consid- 
erable utility ns fodder, but Is difficult to extirpate: nlso 
called Layptian, Cuba, or Guinea grass, Australian or 
Morocco mulct, etc., nnd wro/mm. The durra line been 
somewhnt cultivated In the United States, some forms of 
It being called Millo maize. See broom-corn, durra, nnd Jn- 
dian millet (under millet). 

sorgo (sfir'go), h. Snmo ns sorghum. 

sori, ». Plural of sor us. 

Soricidse (so-ris'i-do), ?f. pi. [NL., < Sorex 
( Soric -) + -id.T.} A family of small insectiv- 
orous mammals, tbo shrews. They are of terres- 
trial, sometimes natatorial, habits, with along nnd narrow 
skull without zygomntlc arches or postorbitnl processes, 
annular tympanic bones, no symphysis pubis, the fore 
limbs not specially modified ns In the moles, tlie tibia 
nnd fibula united, and tho lower teeth 12 (in ono genua 12 



Soighum (Andtrefcj-en ScrfJturn). 
i, wflcl form; a. panicle of same: • 
splkcletsof cultivated form. 



Soricidse 


6777 


sorrow 


or 14). The lower incisors nre long, proclivons, and usually 
notched; in the upper teeth the median incisors are large, 
and have a basal snag or cusp, appearing as if double (but 
see sorieident); no canines are specialized, and the pre- 
molars are variable ; the molars are large and multicuspi- 
date. The total number of the teeth varies from twenty- 
six to thirty-two. The family is well marked, with little 
range of variation, though the species are so numerous. 
The shrews are all small animals, some being the smallest 


of which is a premise of the next. A sorites may 
be categorical or hypothetical, like a syllogism, and either 
variety may be progressive or regressive.— Progressive 
or Aristotelian sorites. See Aristotelian.— Regressive 
or Goclenian sorites. See Godcnian. 
soritical (so-rit'i-kal), a. [< LL .soriticus, < LGr. 
cupmudg, < aupecTijc, aupi-yg, a sorites.] Per- 
taining to or resembling a sorites. 


mice^'thou^wlth rnore'pointcd ruther^u- 

merous (about 12) genera fall in two groups or subfamilies SOm (sorn), V. t. [Said to he contr. \ ^Lhj.sojor- 
Soricina: and Croddurinie. lien, sojourn: see sojourn. Cf. sorchon.] Tool)- 

sorieident (so-ris'i-deut), a. [< L. sorex (so- trude one’s self on anotlior for bed and board ; bo 
ric-), a shrew", 4- den(f-)s = E. tooth.'] Having an uninvited and unwelcome guest; sponge, 
or noting a dentition like that of shrews. Tills/ [Scotch.] 

dentition is unique in some respects. It consists of the Lang-legged Hieland gillies that will neither work nor 
four kinds of teeth usual among diphyodont mammals, want, and maun gang thigging and sorning about on their 


but no canines are specialized as such, and the median 
palrof incisors 

tn p ac 



acquaintance. ~ ' Scott, Rob Roy, xxvi. 

sornar (sor'njir), ?!. Same as sorncr. 
sorner (sor'nfcr), n. [< sorn 4- -cr 1 ; ult. a con- 
traction of sojourner.'] One who sorns; one 
who obtrudes himself on another for bed and 
board ; in Scots law , one who takes lodging and 
food from others by force or menaces without 
paying for it. This offense was formerly so prevalent in 
Scotland that the severest penalties were enacted against 
it, and at one period it was punishable with death, 
sorophore (so'ro-for), n. [< NL. *soropltorum, 
neut. of *soropliorus: see sorophorous.] Inbot ., 
the mucilaginous cord or cushion which is emit- 
ted from the germinating sporocarp in Marsi- 
lea, and which bears the sori arranged in two 
rows. See cut under Marsilca. 
sorophorous (so-rof'o-rus), a. [< Gr. aupdg, a 
heap, + -$opo<;, < ipepeiv = E. Scar 1 .] Bearing 
sori. 

sororal (so-ro'ral), a. [< L. soror, sister (= E. 
sister ), + ~al.] Of or pertaining to a sister or 
sisters; sisterly. 

The sororal relation. U. Mann. 

termination of the position of the suture has shown, how- sororially (so-rd'ri-al-i), a . [< *SOrorial for so- 
ever, that several other pairs of teeth besides the special- rora i 4. n T n v L nT1Tlpr TRoro 1 

ized median upper pair are inserted in the premaxillary, roraL ^ l u -J m a SlStOIiJ mannei. [ICare.J 
and are therefore incisors ; that the foremost pair of max- “This way then, my dear sister,” cried Jane to the new- 
illary teeth (technically canines)are never specialized, and comer, and, taking her sororially by the hand, she led her 
always small, and that these are followed by one or two forth from the oak parlour. 

pairs of preniolars, constantly succeeded by three pairs of T. Hook, The Sutherlands. (Davies.) 

sororicide 1 (so-ror'i-sld), n. [< L. sororickla, < 

t czedcrc, kill.] One 

thirty-two among all the genera. The eight upper incisors who I * 


bothaboveand 
below are re- 
markable in 
presentingtwo 
or more cusps, 
besides being 
of great size. 
These peculi- 
arities, toge- 
ther with the 
Speedy and 
complete ob- 
literation of 
the maxillo- 
premaxillary 
suture, have 
caused the me- 
dian incisors 
alone to be 
so named, and 
have occasion- 
ed great un- 
certainty in 
the dental for- 
mula) of the 
several genera 
of shrews. De- 


Soricidcnt Teeth of Common Shrew {Sorex vul- 
garis), enlarged seven times. 
i 1 , large two-pronged anterior upper incisor; 
i* 9 , f 3 , *’•*, succeeding upper incisors, to mfx, line 
of obliterated tnaxillopremaxillary suture ; e, first 
maxillary tooth, technically a canine, unspecial- 
ized and resembling the preceding incisor ; tm\, 
minute first premolar; fm", large sectonal pre- 
molar. In the lower Jaw, t, very large serrated 
anterior incisor; 2, 3, 4. following teeth to the one 
opposite fm*', other teeth omitted. 


, Ul DlClLlj I -OH (U) \ WUIWI/, jvm.j vuo 

kills his sister. Blount, Glossographia. 
oi several genera are a number unique among placental sororicide 2 (s6-ror'i-SId),«l. [<LL. sororicidium, 
mammals ; and the sorieident dentition is, on the whole., In < L.ttoror, sister, + -cidium, < ciedere, kill.] The 

murder of a sister. Bailey, 1727. 
sororize (so'ror-Iz), v. i prot. and pp. sororized, 
ppr. sororizing. [< L. soror, sister, + -ize : simu 


proportion to the size of the animals, the most formidable 
known among mammals, of greater relative power than 
that of any carnivore. See Soricidic. 

Soricinae (sor-i-si'ne), tt. pi [NL., < Sorex 
( Soric -) + -inn:.] ■ The typical subfamily of So- 
ricidee, containing thoso shrews of both the Old 
andtho New World which have the teeth brown 
or red : contrasted with Crocidurinic. The gen- 
era usually admitted are Sorex, Ncosorcx, Notio- 
sorex, Soricidus, Blarina, and Crossopus. See 
Sorex, and cuts under Blarina, shrew, and son- 
deli. 

soricine (sor'i-sin), a. [< L. soricinus, of or be- 
longing to a shrew, < sorex ( soiic -), shrew: see 
Sorex.] Resembling or related to a shrew or 


lating fraternize.] To associate as sisters; bo 
in communion or sympathy as sisters. [Rare.] 
The beautiful girls . . . are . . . sororizing with the 
rustic maidenhoods of their parishes. 

Mortimer Collins, Thoughts in my Garden, II. 3. (Encyc. 

[ Diet .) 

sororyt (so'ror-i), n. [< L. soror, sister: see 
sister.] A sisterhood. [Rare.] 

While heauen did daigne the world should him inioy, 
The ninefold Sorory themselves exiled, 

Euen from their natiue home to art’s annoy. 

Tourneur, Transformed Metamorphosis, st. GS. 


shrew-mouse ; of or pertaining to the Soricim e sorose (so'ros), a. [< NL. * sorosus , < sorus, q. v.] 

or Soricidte; soricoid in a narrow sense sori- In hot., hearing sori. 

eoricina ’ a 8ma11 Sout h American gorosis (so-ro'sis), n. ; pi. soroscs (-sez). [NL., 

soricoid (sor'i-koid), a. and n. [< L. sorex < Or. ™ P k, a heap.] In lot, a fleshy multiple 


(soric-), shrew, + -oid.] I, a. Soricine in the 
broadest sense; of or pertaining to the Sori- 
coidca. 

II. n. A member of the Soricoidca, as a 
shrew, shrew-mole, or mole. 

Soricoidea (sor-i-koi'de-ii), ii.pl. [NL., < Sorex 
(Soric-) + - oidea .] A superfamily of mammals 

of the order Inscctwora containing the two soro trochian (so-ro-tro'ki-an), a. and n. 
families Soricidee and Talpidie, the shrews and ■ » 

the moles. 

soriferous (so-rif'e-rus), a. [< Gr. aupor, a heap, 

+ tilpeiv = E’. heart-.] I n ft 0 t bearing sori. 

sorites (so-n tez ), , n . ; pi. sorites. _ [NL., < L. gorotrochous (sd-rot'rd-kus), a. [<NL .sorotro- 
sontcs,< LGr. cupurm, aopirm, a logical sophism chus < G r. ocpd'e, a iie'ap, + T P o X k, a wheel, < 
formed by an accumulation of arguments, lit. rpe^m>,run.] Hai'ing the wheel-organ divided 
j ' cupefer, beam < oupof, a heap. In or compound, as a rotifer; not monotrochous. 

“ef-2 first used by Laurentius V alia (died 1457).] sorra See sorrow, r.., 4. 

1. A kind of sophism invented by Chrysippus SO rrageh n. Sec sorage. 
m the third century before Christ, by which a gorrancet, n. Same as sorancc. 

Sorrel 1 (sor'el), n. fEarly mod. E. also sor- 


fruit composed of many flowers, seed-vessels, 
and receptacles consolidated, as in the pine- 
apple, breadfruit, and mulberry. 

Sorotrocha (so-rot'ro-kji), n. pi. [NL. (Ehren- 
berg), neut. pi! of sorotrochus: see sorotrochous.] 
Au order of Jiutifcra, containing those wheel- 
animalcules whose wheel-organ is divided or 
compound: distinguished from Monotrocha. 
orotrochian (so-ro-tro'ki-an), a. and n. [< 
sorotrochus + -fan.*] I, a.” Sorotrochous; not 
monotrochous. 

II. ft, A rotifer whose wheel is compound or 
divided ; any member of the Sorotrocha. 


ing what is manifestly true to admitting what 
is manifestly false. For example : One grain of sand 
cannot make a heap; then, if one grain be added to 
a grain, the one added grain cannot make that a heap 
which was not a heap before ; and soon, until it is shown 
that a millio'n or more grains of sand cannot make a heap. 
2. A chain-syllogism, or argument having a 
number of premises and one conclusion, the 
argumentation being capable of analysis into 
a number of syllogisms, the conclusion of each 
363 


rell , sorely sorell ; < ME. sorely < OF. sorely F. su - 
relic (ML. surclla)y sorrel, so named from its 
sour taste; with dim. -cl f < sur f sour, sharp, < 
OHG. MHG. s«r, G. saucr, sour: see sourl. Cf. 
AS. sure (= MLG. sure = Icel. sura = (with dim. 
suffix) D. zuring), sorrel, < sftr, sour: see 50 a?’ 1 .] 
1. One of several species of the genus RumcXy 
smaller plants than the docks of the same 
genus, having the leaves typically halberd- 


shaped, more or less succulent, and impreg- 
nated with oxalic acid. The common sorrel of the 
Old World is It. Acetosa, which has been much cultivated 
for culinary use. /». scutatus, the French sorrel, is, how- 
ever, preferred for the purpose, being more succulent and 
less acid. Sorrel is much grown on the European conti- 
nent, especially in France. It is used in salads and soups, 
but is more commonly dressed as a spinach. The use of 
sorrel in America is slight but increasing. JR. Acctosella, 
sometimes substituted for the foregoing, is the common 
sheep-sorrel. Roth plants are refrigerant and diuretic 
antiscorbutics. See cut under liumex. 

2. A plant of the genus Oxalis, more properly 
called wood-sorrcl (see cuts under Oxalis and 
obcordate): the name is also extended to other 
plants of different genera (see phrases) — Climb- 
ing sorrel, Begonia scandens, of tropical America, a some- 
what shrubby herb climbing by rootlets. (West Indies.] 
-Field-sorrel. Same as shcep-sorrel . — Indian sorrel. 
Same as roselle.— Mountain-sorrel. See Oxyria.— Red 
sorrel, (a) Same as roselle. (b) The sheep-sorrel: prob- 
ably from the red male inflorescence. — Salt of sorrel. 
See Switch-sorrel, a widely diffused tropical 

shrub, Dodonwa viscosa, of the Sapindaceie. Its leaves 
have an acid and bitter taste.— Water-SOITel. Same as 
water-dock. (See also horse-sorrel .) 
sorrel 2 (sor'el), a. and n. [Early mod. E. sor- 
relly sorelly sorel ; < OF. * sorely sorrel, surrcl , dim. 
of sor, F. saury saure, brown, reddish, brownish, 
sorrel: see sore 2 .] I. «. Of a yellowish- or red- 
dish-brown color. 

Saure, a sorrell colour, also a sorrell horse. Cotgrave. 

He is of a middle stature, strong sett, high coloured, a 
head of sorrell haire, a severe and sound judgement; a 
good fellowe. Aubrey, Lives (Samuel Butler). 

II. 11 . 1. A color between a reddish and a 
yellowish brown. 

Sorrell, colour of an horse, sorrel. Palsgrave, p. 272. . 

His horse was of fiery sorrel, with black feet. 

, Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

2. An animal of a sorrel color; especially, a 
sorrel horse. 

Till he fals from his seate, the coache orethrowes, 

And to the riders breedes a world of woes ; 

Noe holla Jacke, nor Sorrell, hola boye, 

Will make them stay till they even all destroy. 

The Neive Metamorphosis (1600). (Nares.) 

Is the Coach gone? 

Saddle my Horse the sorrell. 

Dckker, Honest Whore, ii. 1. 

3. A buck of tlie third year. Compare sore 2 ,)!, ,2. 

A Bucke the first yeare is a Fawne ; the second yeare a 
Pricket; the third yeare a Sorrel. 

Return from Parnassus (1606), ii. 5. 
The dogs did yell : put L to sore, then sorel jumps from 

thicket. Shak., L. L. L., iv. 2. 60. 

sorrel-sopst (sor'el-sops), n. pi. A term used 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries for 
some sort of drink nsed in fevers, 
sorrel-tree (sor'el-tre), n. See Oxydendrum. 
sorrel-vine (sor'el-vln), n. A shrub, Cissus ( Vi- 
tis ) acida, found in tropical America, reaching 
into Florida. It is a low tendril-hearing climber, 
with acid juice. 

sorrily (sor'i-li), adv. [< ME. soryly , sorili , sori- 
lieliCy sariliche, sarili; < sorry + -ly 2 .] In a sorry 
manner, in any sense of the word; sorrowfully; 
sadly; wretchedly; poorly; meanly, 
sorriness (sor'i-nes), n. [< ME. sorincsse, sori- 
nisse, soryncssc, sarincssc , < AS. sari g ties, < sa~ 
rig , sore, sorry : see sorry and - ness .] The state 
or feeling of being sorry, in any sense, 
sorrow (sor '6), n. [< ME. soroiv, sorowe, soi'we , 
sorewe, scorewc, scoruwc, scrcwc, sorige, sorc^c, 
soreghe , sorge, < AS. sorg , sorh , sorgo = OS. 
sorga, soroga = MD. sorg, D. zorg = MLG. LG. 
sorge, care, anxiety, = OHG. sorga, MHG. G. 
sorge = Icel. Sw. Dan. sorg , care, = Goth. 
saurga, care, grief; cf. Lith. sirgti, be ill, suf- 
fer. • Not connected etymologically with sore 1 
or sorry.] 1. Distress of mind caused by mis- 
fortune, injury, loss, disappointment, or the 
like; grief; misery; sadness; regret. 

Give sorroiv words ; the grief that does not speak 

Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 

Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 209. 

Sorrow is uneasiness in tlie mind upon the thought of a 
good lost which might have been enjoyed longer, or the 
sense of a present evil. 

' Locke, Human Understanding, II. xx. 8. 

2. A cause or occasion of grief; a painful fact, 
event, or situation ; a misfortune ; a trouble. 

And howe he lost that comforth clene, 

And was putte oute fro paradys, 

And sithen what sorouse sorwarre sene 
Sente vn-to hym and to al his. York Plays, p. 93. 

God so willed; 

Mankind is ignorant, a man am I; 

Call ignorance my sorrow, not my sin 1 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 175. 

3. The outward manifestation of grief; mourn- 
ing; lamentation. 

Down his white beard a stream of sorrow flows. 

Pope, Iliad, ix. 559. 



sorrow 

Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm ! 

Tennyson, Lucretius. 

4. The devil: used generally as an expletive 
in imprecation, often implying negation. Com- 
pare devil , ??., 7. Sometimes the mucJrfc sorrow. 
Also spelled sorra. [Scotch and Irish.] 

Quhen lie had juralit a full lang lioure, 

The sorrow crap of butter lie gatt. 

Wyf of Auchtirmuchly (Child's Ballads, VIII. 119). 
Sorrow tak’ him t)int 's sae mean. 

Burns, 0 Tibbie, I ha'o seen the Day. 
To sing sorrow. See sing. = Syn. 1. Grief, Wretchedness, 
etc. (see affliction), repentance, vexation, chngrin. Seo 
list under sadness. 

sorrow (sor'd), v. [< ME. sorowen , . sorewen, 
sorwen , sorwicn , sconuccn, sorgicn , sorhen f < AS. 
sorgian = OS. sorgon = MD. sorgen, D. sorgen 
= MLG. LG. sorgen = OIIG. sorgon, MIIG. G. 
sorgen = Icel. sorga, syrgjn = Sw. sorja = Dan. 
sorge ~ Goth.saurgan , sorrow ; from the noun.] 

1. intrans . 1. To feel sorrow, sadness, regret, 
grief, or anguish ; grieve ; ho sad ; feel sorry. 

A1 mi Ilf Ic sorii'c A* care, 

For dot coinit sonc that noman wil snare. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnfvnll), p. 239. 
Uourthingcs . . . muwcti lnukien him to scoruwcn, and 
bittren his heorte. Ancren Jliwle, p. 30S. 

Fortune had left to both of us alike 
What to delight ip, what to sorrow for. 

Shaft., C. of 15., 1. 1. 107. 

2. To manifest sorrow; mourn; lament. 

The emperour thet the blysse of the wordlo hedden 
zomtyme nou ine licllc wenctli and gredetb, ycllcth and 
zorjeth. Ayenbite of Jnwyt (E. J], T. S.), p. 71. 

Mourn not, except thou sorrow for my good ; 

Only give order for my funeral. 

Shaft., l Hen. VI., 11. 5. 111. 
= Syn. To grieve, mourn. Sec sorroir, «. 

II. t trans. 1. To feel or display sorrow over; 
griovo for; mourn. 

Such of these greefs nsniiglit be refrained or liolpcn by 
wisedomc, and the parties owiie good crideuour, the Poet 
gauo none order to sorrow them. 

J^ittcnham, Arte of Dug. Poeale, p. US. 
The public body 

. . . send forth ns, to make their sorrow'd render. 

Shak., T. of A., v. 1. 152. 

2. To give pain to; grieve. 

The cxcessc you bled is gTlefe vnto me; the ngue that 
held you sorroweth me. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Ilellowes, lf>77), p. 1S9. 

3. To involve in sorrow; attach suffering or 
misery to. 

The much- wronged and oyer-sorrowed state of matri- 
mony. Milton, Divorce, I*ref. 

sorrower (sor'o-ur), ». [< sorrow 4* -rrb] One 
who sorrows; one who grieves or mourns, 
sorrowful (sor'o-ful), a. [< ME. sorotr/td, sor- 
weftd, soruful , sor/td , scoruhful, sorhfut, < AS. 
sorgful , sorh/ul (= OIIG. sorgfol, sir or gf of, sworc- 
fol = Icel. sorgfuUr = S\v. sorgfull = i)an. sorg- 
fidd), < sorh, sorrow, +/« 7, full: seowrrmrnnd 
-fid.) 1. Feeling sorrow or grief; grieved ; un- 
happy; sail. 

Thnn the! smyte vpon the salsnci that be snrowfull and 
wroth for the deth of Big n ores. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 

My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death. 

Mat. xxvl. 3 S. 

2. Productive of sorrow; grievous; distressing; 
lamentable; pitiable. 

It was a snrful si 3 ! to so how It forde. 

If'iffiam of Paleme (E. E. T, S.), ]. 

Oh sorrowful and sad ! the streaming tears 
Channel her checks. Cowjwr, Truth, 1. 173. 

3. Expressive or indicative of sorrow, grief, or 
regret; plaintive; pathetic. 

I called to mlndc that, twclue or thirtene yenres nast, 

I had begonne an Elegye or sorrowrftdl song, calleu the 
Complaintc of Phylometic. 

Gascoigne, rhllomene, Dcd. (Steele Glas, etc., cd. Arber). 
0 most false love ! 

Where be the Barred vials thou shouldst fill 
With sorrowful water? Shaft., A. nml C., I. 3. C\. 

4. Affected or accompanied by grief; melan- 
choly; doleful; afflicted. 

The things that my Foul refused to touch arc ns my sf>r- 
rowfttl meat. Job vl. 7. 

Go Into old Titus' sorrowful bouse, 

And hither hale that misbelieving Moor. 

Shaft., Tit. And., v. 3. 142. 
= Syn. Dismal, disconsolate, rueful, woful. 
sorrowfully (sor'o-ful-i), adr. [< ME. soncc- 
fulhj, scorn hfidUcc; < sorrowful + -7// 2 .] I 11 a 
sorrowful manner; with sorrow, 
sorrowfulness (sor'o-ful-nes), n. [< ME. *sor - 
teef nines, < AS. sorgj nines, < sorgftd , sorrowful: 
seo sorrowful and -»m.] The’stalo of being 
sorrowful; the feeling of sorrow; grief; sad- 
ness. 
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sorrowless (sor'o-les), a. [< sorrow + -7m.] 
Free from sorrow. 

sorrow-stricken (sor'd-strik^n), a. Stricken 
with sorrow; pained; grieved; sorrowful, 
sorrowyt (sor'o-i), a. [ME. sorewy ; < sorrow + 
-y 1 .] Sorrowful. 

And I slial besette aboute Ariel, and it shal be dreri and 
sorewy. Wyclif, Isa. xxix. 2. 

sorry (sor'i), a. [Early mod. E. sorric, soric 
(sometimes, erroneously, sorowc ) ; < ME. sory, 
sort, sari , < AS. sdrig , sad, sorry (not found in 
physical sense ‘soro 7 ) (= OS. scrag = MD. 
sccrigli, sore, sad, sorry, D. zeerig, sore, full of 
sores, = MLG. scrich , sore, = OHG. scrag, 
MIIG. scrcc, si-rig = Sw. sdrig, sore, full of 
sores), < sdr, pain, grief, sore: sco sore 1 . The 
word is thus \ sore 1 + -y 1 . It has become con- 
fused with sorrow, of which it is now the cus- 
tomary adj. in the lighter uses : see sorrow.] 1 . 
Feeling sorrow; grieved; sorrowful; unhappy; 
sad; pained; especially, feeling repentance or 
regret: noting either deep or slight., prolonged 
or transient, emotion. 

Sike with the sory, singe with the glndc. 

Piers Plowman (A), xi. 190. 
The preacher absolved but such ns were sorry and did 
repent. Latimer, Sd Sermon bef. Edw. VL, lf>49. 

I am sorry for tliec, friend ; ’tlB the duke’s pleasure. 

Shaft., Lear, il. 2. 159. 

2. Causing sorrow; painful; grievous; mourn- 
ful. 

So throb a son thoujt thirled min hert. 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3C90. 
In sorowe tyinc for them all 
The knyght came to tho gate. 

Lytell Geste of Bobyn llode (Child's Bnlhuls, V. Cl). 
Gruflly be answers, " 'Tis a snmj sight ! 

A seaman's body : there'll he more to-night !" 

Crabbe, Works, II. 12. 

3. Associated with sorrow ; suggestive of grief 
or suffering; melniicholy; dismal. 

A1 ful of chlrkyng was that rorj/ place. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1140. 
The place of death and sorry execution. 

Shaft., C. of E., v. 1. 121. 

4. Vile; wretched; worthless; mean; paltry; 
poor. 

Tho tori wrecches of yuel blod. 

Genesis and Kioilus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1074. 
Notwithstanding his fine tongue, he is but a sorry fel- 
low. Bunyan, J’ilgriin’s Progress, p. 145. 

He had set our men upon mi Island, In a deep snow, 
without fire, and only a sorry wigwam for their shelter. 

Winthrop, II 1st. New England, II. 207. 
Sorry gracot, 111 luck; ml “fortune. 

He linddc at Thebes song grace. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of llath's Tale, 1. 740. 
= Syn. 1. Vexed, chagrined.— 4. Pitiful, shabby, 
sorryt (sor'i), v. i. [< sorry, a.; or n var. of 
f!»m)ir.] To sorrow; grieve. 

We mourn bis death, nml sorrt/ for his Fake. 

Ford, Fame’s Memorial, 
sors (sdrz), 11 . The singular of snrtes. 
sort (sort), n. [< ME. sort , soort , sortc (= D. 
snort z= G. sortc (< It.) = Sw. Dan. sort, sort, 
kind); < OF. sortc, sort , F. sortc = Sj). suerte = 
Pg. sortc z= It. sortc , sorta, lot, part, sort, kind, 
< \j. sor( t-)s, f., lot, destiny, an oracular re- 
sponse, in gen. fate, condition, part; prob. al- 
lied to strcrc, connect: sco scries. lienee ult. 
sort, v., sort (nice, sorccr, sorcerer , sorcery, assort, 
consort, resort* , etc.] If. A lot ; that which is 
awarded or determined by lot; lienee, in gen- 
eral, one's fate, fortune, or destiny. 

Sotic haf tliny her snrtex ncttc A* serelvch deled, 

A' ay the the lote, vpon Inste, lympeilon Ionns. 

Alliterative Poems (cd. Morris), Hi. 101. 
And the sort of synne fnllltli vji on him that is with 
oute rl 3 t-w|snessc or mercy. 

GWfa /»fn/innon/m (cd. Hcrrtnge), p. 30. 
Make n lottery’ ; 

And, by device, let blockish Ajax draw 
Tho sort to light with Hector. 

Shaft., T. nnd C., I. 3. 370. 
2f. Allotted station or position; condition; 
rank; specifically, high rank; social eminence. 
God ba vo ye ! 

For less I cannot wish to men of sort. 

And of vour seeming ; arc you of the duke's? 

Fletcher (timf another), Noble Gentleman, Iv. 4. 
The building was a spacious theatre, . . . 

With neats where all the lords, and each degree 
Of sort, might sit In order to behold. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 1G0S. 
3. Characteristic mode of being; nature; qual- 
ity; character. 

The fire shnll try every man’s work of what sort It Is. 

1 Cor. ill. 13. 

None of noble tort 
Would so offend a virgin. 

Shaft., M. N. D., Hi. 2. 159. 


sort 

Italy In the Renaissance period was rich in natures of this 
sort, to whom nothing that is strange or beautiful seemed 
unfamiliar. J. A, Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 241. 

4. A number of persons, things, ideas, etc., 
grouped together according to the possession 
of common attributes; a kind, as determined 
by nature, quality, character, or habits ; a spe- 
cies; a class. 

He . . . gadered hym a meynee of his sort, 

To hoppe and synge and maken swich disport. 

Chaucer, Cook’s Tale, 1. 17. 

A man feels the calamities of his enemies with one sort 
of sensibility, and his own with quite a different sort. 

Macaulay, Sir J. Mackintosh. 

A sort is composed of things assorted, and assorted be- 
cause possessing a quality or qualities in common, and 
must embrace all the objects possessing the quality or 
qualities. McCosk, 0n Berkeley, p. 59. 

It 's the sort of thing people talk of, but I never thought 
It would come in our way. 

Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxxiv. 
Specifically— (tr) A particular class or order of people. 

The meaner sort arc too credulous, nnd led with blindc 
zcnle, blinde obedience, to prosecute and maintain what- 
soever their sottish leaders shall propose. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., iii. § 4. 

Others lay nbout the lawns, 

Of tho older sort, nml murmur'd that their May 
Was passing. Tennyson, Princess, ii. 

(If) In j/nnf»'rn 7 ,onc of the characters or pieces in a font of 
type, considered with reference to its relative supply or 
Inck: nearly always In the plural: as, to be out of sorts 
(that Is, to lack some of the necessary types in a case); to 
order sorts for n font (that is, to order more of the kinds 
of type of which It is deficient). 

Our printing-house often wanted sorts, nnd there was no 
letter-foundry in America. 

B. Franftlin, Autobiography, p. 91. 
(c)Klnd: used indefinitely of something more or less re- 
sembling the thing specified : with of, like Lind of. See 
Lind-, n., 5, nnd compare sort of, below. 

Those trees of Mndreporre, a sort of imperfect coral, 
which are about Tor ami south of It, are as dangerous as 
rocks to the ships. Fococftc, Description of the East, 1. 135. 

Accredited ngents were stationed, as a sort of honorable 
spies, at the different courts. Prescott, Fcrd. nnd Isa., Ii. 1. 

Each tablet becoming even to the uninitiated white 
man a sort of coat-of-arms or symbolic shield, the native 
heraldry having embodied. itself In this way. 

Amer. Antiquarian , XII. 357. 

5. A number or quantity of things of tho same 
kind or used together; a set; a suit. 

Sort of Balances (among Tradesmen) Is four Dozen in 
Number. Bailey , 1731. 

6. A group; a flock; a troop; a company. 
[Obsolcto or prov. Eng.] 

Eftsoones the people all to hamesse ran, 

And like n sort of Bees in clusters swarmed. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. iv. 30. 

King Agcsilnus, bailing a great sort of little children, 
wns one day disposed to solace hitnself nmong them In a 
gal lerj'. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Focsie, p. 234. 

A sort of Doves Mere housed too near their hall. 

Dryden, Hind nnd Tanther, Hi. 946. 

7. Particular modo of action or procedure; 
manner; fashion; way. 

Now to Keturne where I left off, nnd declare vnto you 
In what sort I implolde my selfe since my first entrlng 
Into englnndc. F. Webbe, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 34. 

Give your petitions 

In seemly sort, nnd keep your lints off decently. 

Pletchrr (and another 1 !), Prophetess, HI. 1. 
In smoothest terms his speech he wove, 

Of endless friendship, faith, and love; 

Promised and vowed in courteous sort. 

Scott, Rokcby, i. 20. 

After a sort. Same as in a sort. 

He has n kind o’ Ilieland honesty — he’s honest after a 
sort, ns they Bay. Scott, Rob Roy,’ xxvl. 

In a sort, after n fashion; more or less completely or 
satisfactorily. 

Tho duke’s journey to France Is laid down; nnd yet 
they say the business goeth on in a sort. 

Court and Times of Charles 7., I. 0. 
Out Of sorts, (fit) Destitute; unprovided; without equip- 
ment. 

Many a man of good extraction coming homo from fnr 
voyages, may chance to land here, nnd, being out of soils, 
is unable for tho present time and place to recruit him- 
self with clothes. Bay, Proverbs (1078), p. 304. 

(b) Out of health or spirits; out of the normal condition 
of body or mind ; cross. 

I was most violently out of sorts, and really hnd not spir- 
its to answer it. 

Mme. D'Arblay, Diary, To Mr. Crisp, Jan., 1779. 

No wonder you arc out of sorts, my little cousin. To be 
an inmate witli such a guest may well startle an Innocent 
young girl ! llaulhome, Soven Gables, viii. 

(e) In printing, short of ono or more characters in type: 
said of a compositor, or of his case. — Sort of. Same ns 
kind of (which seo, under kind-, «.). 

“You were hurt by the betting just now’?” “Well,” 
replied tho lad, “I am sort o' hurt.” 

Thackeray, Virginians, xv. 
To run on sorts. Sec nml , v. i. 

[Sort, like kind, is often erroneonsly used in the singular 
form with a plural force and connection. Compare kind-. 

These sort of people always know everything. 

A. Trollope, Framley Parsonage, xlvl.J 



sort 

= Syn. 4. Kind, Sort. Kind Is by derivation a deeper 
or more serious word than sort ; sort is often used slight- 
ingly, while kind is rarely so used. 

sort (sort), v. [< ME. sorten , soortcn, < OF. sor- 
tir, allot, sort, assort (cf. Sp. Pg. sortcar , obtain 
by lot), = It. sortirc, < L. sortiri, cast lots, fix 
by lot, divide, distribute, choose, < sor(t-)s , lot, 
destiny, share: see sort, n. The E. verb is in 
part an aphetic form of assort.'] I. trans . If. 
To give or appoint by lot; hence, in general, 
to allot ; assign. 

And forth he wente, shortly for to telle, 

Ther ns Mercurie sorted hyra to dwell e. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1827. 
Graces not poured out equally, but diversely sorted and 
given. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 78. 

2f . To ordain ; decree. 

All may be well ; but, if God sort it so, 

*Tis more than we deserve, or I expect. 

Shak., Rich. III., ii. 3. 36. 
Sf. To select; choose; pick out. 

Am phialus with noble gentleness assured him . . . that 
his revenge, whensoever, should sort unto itself a higher 
subject Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

Nurse, will you go with me into my closet. 

To help me sort such needful ornaments 
As you think (It to furnish me to-morrow? 

Shak., R. and J., iv. 2. 34. 

4. To set apart; assign to a particular place or 
station; rank; class. 

I will not sort you with the rest of my servants. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 274. 
I hold fit that these narrations, which have mixture 
with superstition, be sorted by themselves. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, Ii. 

5. To separate into sorts; arrange according 
to kind; classify : sometimes witlf over. 

Those confused seeds, which were Impos’d on Psyche 
as an incessant labour to cull out and sort asunder. 

Milton, Areopagltica. 
The accumulation of new material for German and Ital- 
ian history is perplexing in itself ; the Germans anil Ital- 
ians have scarcely beguu to sort it. 

Stubb8, Medieval anil Modern Hist., p. 61. 

6. To conform; accommodate; adapt; suit. 

I pray thee sort thy heart to patience. 

Shak., 2 nen. VI., ii. 4. CS. 
Now was there ever man so fortunate, 

To have his love so sorted to his wish? 

Chapman , Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 

7. To put in the proper state or order; set 
right; adjust; dispose. [Scotch.] 

I have as much a mind as ever I had to my dinner to 
go back ami tell him to sort Ills horse himself, 6ince he is 
as able as I am. Scott, Monastery, xiv. 

8. To supply in suitable sorts; assort. 

He was fitted out by very eminent Merchants of that 
City, on a design only to Trade with the Spaniards or In- 
dians, having a very considerable Cargo well sorted for 
these parts of the World. Dampicr, Voyages, I. 137. 

9f. To procure ; obtain ; attain ; reach. 

Ill sort occasion . . . 

To part the queen’s proud kindred from the king. 

Shak., Rich. III., ii. 2. 14S. 
We shall sort time to take more notice of him. 

Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, ii. 1. 

10. To punish; chastise. [Scotch.] 

May ne'er be in my fingers, if I dinna sort yc balth for 
it! Scott, Mon astery, iv. 

,n. intrans. If. To cast lots; decide or di- 
vine anything by lot; hence, in general, to 
practise divination or soothsaying. 

Bringc hethir thy counsell, and the clerkes that sorted 
of this tourc. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 30. 

2f. To come to pass; chance; happen; turn 
out; specifically, to have a satisfactory issue; 
succeed. 

Sort how it will, I Ehall have gold for nil. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 2. 107. 
Never any State was . . . so open to receive strangers 
into their Body ns were the Romans ; therefore it sorted 
with them accordingly, for they grew to the greatest mon- 
archy. 

Bacon, True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates (ed. 18S7). 
3f. To tend; lead; conduce. 

They raise some persons to bo as it were companions, 
and almost equals to themselves, which mnny times sorteth 
to inconvenience. Bacon, Friendship (ed. 1887). 

Their several reasons . . . all sorted to this conclusion : 
that strict discipline, both in criminal offences and in 
martial affairs, was more needful in plantations than in a 
settled state. Winthrop, Hist, New England, I. 212. 

4. To be of the same sort or class (with an- 
other); be like or comparable; consort; asso- 
ciate; agree; harmonize: with with, rarely to. 

Occurrences of present times may sort better with an- 
cient examples than with those of the latter or immedi- 
ate times. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 

Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep, . . . 

And sometime sorteth with a herd of deer. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 6S9. 
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A prince of a melancholy constitution both of body and 
mind; . . . and, therefore, accusing sycophants, of all 
meu, did best sort to his uature. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

5. To be suitable or favorable. 

Why, then it sorts, brave warriors ; let's away. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ii. 1. 209. 
Some one, he is assur’d, may now or then, 

If opportunity but sort, prevail. 

Ford, Broken Heart, i. 1. 

sortable (sor'ta-bl), a. [< OF. sortablc , sort- 
able, suitable, (. sort, sort: see sort and -able.] 1. 
Capable of being sorted. — 2. Assorted; made 
up of various sorts. 

The facilities which Glasgow possessed of making up 
sortablc cargoes for that market. Scott, Rob Roy, xxvi. 
3. Suitable; appropriate; fitting; meet. 

The flourishing state of learning, sortablc to so excel- 
lent a patroness [Queen Elizabeth]. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 

She's a mettle quean. It’s a pity his Excellency is a 
thought cldera. The like o’ yoursell . . . wad be mair 
sortable in point of years. Scott, Rob Roy, xxxiv. 

sortably (sor'ta-bli), adv. Suitably; fitly. Inij). 
Diet. 

sortal (sor'tal), a. [< sort + -ah] Belonging 
or pertaining to a sort or class. [Rare.] 

The essence of each genus or sort comes to be nothing 
but that abstract idea, which the general or sortal . . . 
name stands for. Locke, Human Understanding, III. iii. 15. 

SOrtancet (sor'tans), ?f. [< sort + -ancc.] Con- 
formity; suitableness; appropriateness. [Rare.] 
Here doth ho wish his person, with such powers 
As might hold sortancc with his quality. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. ll. 
sortation (sor-ta'slion), n. [< sort + -ation.] 
The act or process of sorting. [Rare.] 

The final sortation to which the letters nre subjected. 

Eng. Illtist. May., Feb., 1884, p. 294. ( Encyc . Did.) 

sortelige), sorteligert, etc. Obsoleto forms of 
sortilege, etc. 

sorter* (sbr'ttr), «. [< sort + -ei' 1 .] One who 
separates and arranges: as, a letter-sorter; a 
money -sorter. 

The shepherd, the sorter of tho wool, the wool-comber or 
carder, the djer, . . . must all join their different arts in 
order to coinplent even this homely production. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, i. 1. 

sorter 2 (sor't6r). A spelling of sort o', for sort 
of: seo under sort, and compare hinder. 
sortes (s6r'tez), n. pi. [L., pi. of sor(t-)s , lot, 
share: see sort.] Lots used in a kind of div- 
ination, consisting in tbo chance selection of 
a passage from an author’s writings — a prac- 
tice common in ancient times and in the 
middle ages. Tho method pursued by the ancients 
was generally to write a number of verses of a favorite 
poet on sepamto slips, put them in an urn, draw out 
one at random, and from its contents infer good or bad 
fortune. Tills form of divination was known ns Sortes 
Jlomcric.r, Sortes Viryilianw, etc., according to the name 
of the poet from whose workB the lines were chosen. 
Among the Christians of the middle ages the Bible was 
used for a similar purpose; the book being opened by 
hazard, or a pin stuck between tho leaves, the first pas- 
sage catching the eye was accepted ns prophetic. Such 
lots were called Sortes Biblicsr or Sacrsc. Tills use of the 
Bible is still common as a popular superstition, 
sortfullyt (sort'ful-i), adv. [< * sortful (< sort + 
-ful) + -lg-.] Suitably; appropriately. [Rare.] 
Everything 

About your house so sortfully disposed. 

Chapman, Gentleman UBhcr, iii. 
sortie (sor'to), n. [< F. sortie (= Sp. surtida = 
Pg. sortida = It. sortita), a going forth, issue, 
sally, < sortir (= OSp. surtir = It. sortirc ), go 
out, come out, issue, sally, < LL. as if * siirrcctirc , 
rise or rouse up, < L. surgere , pp. surrcctus, rise 
up: seo surge, source.'] 1. A going forth; a 
sally; specifically, tho issuingof a body of troops 
from a besieged place to attack the besiegers; 
an outrusli of a beleaguered garrison. 

Experiencing some rough treatment from a sortie of tho 
garrison, lie marched ... on baza. 

Prescott, Ford, and Isa., i. 14. 

2. Same as postludc. 

sortilege (sfir'ti-lej), u. [Formerly also sortc- 
ligc; < F. sortildgc, < ML. sortilegitim, divination 
by lot (cf. L. sortilegus . foretelling, prophetic), < 
L. sor( t-)s, a lot, + iegrre, read.] The act, prac- 
tice, or art of drawing lots ; interpretation, div- 
ination, or decision by lot; bonce, loosely, sor- 
cery; magic. 

Being accused of Sortelige or inchantment, At Arnhem 
in Oueldcriand he [Johannes Kosa] was proscribed. 

Beyicood , Hierarchy of Angels, p. 47C. 

A woman infamous for sortileges and witcheries. Scott. 
sortileger (sor'ti-loj-6r), n. [Formerly also 
sortcligcr; < sortilege + -er 1 .] One who uses or 
practises sortilege. [Rare.] 

Now to speak of those Sorteligers, and the effects of 
their Art. Scywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 473. 
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sortilegious (sbr-ti-le'jus), a. [< sortilege + 
-i-ous.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
sortilege. [Rare.] 

Nor were they made to decide horarle questions, or sor- 
tilegious demands. 

Swan, Speculum Mundi, p. 345. (Latham.) 
sortilegy (sdr'ti-lej-i), n. [< ML. sorlilegittm, 
sortilege: see sortilege.] Same as sortilege. 
sorting (sCr'ting), a. [Verbal n. of sort,v.] The 

act of separating into sorts Dry-sorting, in nun- 

ing, separation without the use of water, or by sifting and 
liand-picking. 

sorting-box (sor'ting-boks), 71 . A box or ta- 
ble with compartments for receiving different 
grades or kinds of materials, etc. 
sortita (sor-te'tii), 7i. [It., < sortire, go out: 

seo sortie.] In music: (a) The first air sung by 
any one of the principal singers in an opera; 
an entrance-air. (ii) Same as p ostludc. 
sortition (sor-tisb'on), n. [< L. sortitioln-), a 
casting of lots, < sortiri, east or draw lots, < 
sor(t-)s, a lot: see sort. ] The easting of lots; 
determination by lot. Dp. Hall, The Crucifix- 
ion. 

SOrtment (s6rt'mont), 7i. [< sort + -ment. Prob. 
in part an aphetic form of assortment.] Same 
as assortment. Imp. Diet. 
sorus (so'rus), 71.; pi. sori (-ri). [NL., < Gr. aop6;, 
aheap.] Into!., a heap or aggregation, (a) One 
of the fruit-dots or clusters of sporangia (spore-cases) on 
the back of the fronds of ferns, also on the mucilaginous 
cord emitted from the sporocarp of Marsilca, etc. They 
are of various forms anil variously arranged. In the 
Acrostichcic the sporangia are spread in a stratum over 
tho under surface, or rarely over both surfaces, of the 
frond; in the Polypodietc the sori are dorsal, and are 



Pinnules of Various Ferns, showing the Sori. 

a, pinnule of the frond of Asflemum attsrusttfolium ; b, pinnule 
of Ivoodivardia au£ustxfolia ; c, pinnule of Folyfodium Cah/orni - 
cum; d, pinnule of Adinntum fedatum; e, ptnnule of Trichomancs 
radicans. 

borne at or near the ends of the veinlcts ; in the Yitta- 
rierc they are borne in continuous marginal or intmmar- 
ginal furrows; in the Ptcridcte they are marginal or in- 
tramarginal, and covered by the reflexed margin of the 
frond ; in the Blcchnctv they are dorsal, linear or oblong, 
and parallel to the midrib ; in the Asplcniew they are also 
dorsal, and linear or oblong, but oblique to the midrib ; 
and in the Aspidiew they nre dorsal, round or roundish, 
nnd usually on the back of a vein. In most instances the 
sori are covered with a projecting section of the epider- 
mis, which is called the indusium and forms an important 
character in the systematic arrangement of ferns. See 
fern l, paraphysis, sporangium, etc. See also cuts under 
indusium , Cystoptcris, Nothochliena , polypody, nnd Marsi- 
lea. (b) In lichens, a heap or mass of soredia on the sur- 
face of the tliallus. (c) In the Synchitrie/r, a heap of zoti- 
spornngia developed from a zobspore or swarm-cell. 

sorwet, n. and v. A Middle English form of 
sorrow. 

sorwefulf, a. A Middle English variant of sor- 
rowful. 

SoryH, a. A Middlo. English form of sorn/. 

S0ry 2 f (so'ri), 7i, [= Sp.sori = It. sori, vitriol, 

< L. sori /, < Gr. o&pv, a kind of ore, ink-stone.] 
Iron sulphate. 

SO-SO (so'so), a. [< so so: see so 1 , adv.] Neither 
very good nor very had, hut generally inclining 
toward had; indifferent; middling; passable. 
See so so, under so 1 . 

So So is good, very good, very excellent good ; and yet 
it is not; it is but so so. Shak., As you Like it, v. 1. 29. 

I trembled once beneath her spell 
Whose spelling was extremely so-so. 

F. Locker, Reply to a Letter. 

Thnt illustrious lady, who, after leading but a so-so life, 
had died in the odour of sanctity. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 73. 

SOSS 1 (sos), 7?, [Also dial, suss; < ME. sosse, 
sos, soos, hounds’ meat, a mess of food ; proh. 

< Gaol, sos, a coarse mess or mixture; perhaps 
confused in part with sauce (dial, sass), souse: 
see sauce. Cf. scsspool, cesspool. Cf. also soss 2 , 
and sosslc , sozzlc.] 1. A, heterogeneous mix- 
ture ; a mess. — 2. A dirty puddle. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch in both uses.] 



soss 
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soudanesse 


5055 1 (sos), v. [Also dial, suss; < soss 1 , «.] 

1. Irons. To make dirty or wot. 

Her milkc-pan ami crcnmc-pot bo slabbered ami sort. 

Timer , Husbandry, April, § 48, at. 20. (E. D. S.) 

ii. iiitraus. To make up or prepare messes 
or mixed dishes of food. Scott. [Scotch.] 
SOSS- (sos), v. [Prob. duo to soss 1 , in part asso- 
ciated with souse 2 , v., and porhaps affoctod by 
tho etpiiv. toss.] I. trails. 1. To throw care- 
lossly; toss. [Obsoloto or prov. Eng.] 

I went to-day into the city, hut in a coach, anti sossed 
up my leg on tlio seat. SivQt, Letter, March 10 , 1710-11. 

2. To lap, as a dog. Haiti welt. [Prov. Eng.] 
— 3. To pour out. [Prov. Eng.] 

II. iutrans. To fall plump into a chair or 
seat; sit lazily. [Prov. Eng.] 

Sossiny in nil easy chair. Swift, Stella at Wood Park. 

5055 2 (sos), it. [Seo soss 2 , p.] 1. A fall with a 

dull sound; a thud. — 2. A heavy, awkward fol- 
low. Cotgrarc. 

soss 2 (sos), adv. [An olliptical uso of soss 2 , v. 
Cf. souse 2 , adr.J Direct ; plump. 

She fell backward soss ngninst the bridge. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, Hi. 24. 

sossle (sos'l), r. i. [Prop, of soss 1 , r. Cf. soz- 
ztc.] To niako a slop. JJalliwcIl. [Prov. Eng.] 
sostenuto (sos-te-nii'to), a. [It., pp. of sos- 
tcncrc, < L. sust iucre, uphold, sustain: seo sus- 
tain.’] In music, sustained; prolonged: some- 
times merely the same as tciiuto, and soinotiines 
implying in addition a slight reduction of speed. 
Abbreviated sost. 

sostinente pianoforte. Seo pianoforte. 
sot 1 (sot), a. and n. [< ME. sot, sotic = MD. sot, 
lator cot, < OF. (and F.) sot (font, sotic), foolish, 
as noun a fool, sot, = Wall, so, sott (ME, sottus), 
foolish, sottish; ef. Sp. Pg. zoic, foolish, sottish, 
G. zotc, obscenity, It. zotico, coarso; perhaps of 
Celtic origin: cf. Bret, soil, sot, stupid, Ir. su- 
thairc, a dunce, suthau, booby. Ilenco sot 1 , r., 
besot, sottish, sottisc.] I.t a. Foolish; doltish; 
stupid. 

lie undcratont tlmt heo la saf. Aneren Jtiwle, p. CO. 
Cnlht, tliu icrt nmchel tot. Layamon, 1. 1412. 

II. «. If. A fool; dolt; blockhead; booby. 

Yn, niul lokc that thou bo not n mtte of thy raying, 
Ihlt sadly and sono thou sette nil thl Bawes. 

York Plays, p. 203. 
Wise In conceit, in act n very rot. Drayton, Idea*, lxll. 
Sot that I ain, who think It lit to brag. 

Cowley, Tho Mia trews, Passions. 

2t. A foolishly infatuated person; a dotard. 

Of Trlatcm nnd of his lief Isot, 

How he for hire blcom a rot. 

MS. Axhinotc tiO, xv. Cent. (If alii nr It.) 
Armatrong rccuis a rot. 

Where love binds him to prove. 

Armstrong and Muryravc (Child s Pallnds, VIII. 217). 

3. One whoso mind is dulled by excessive 
drinking; u confirmed drunkard. 

Like drunken notonbout the streets >ve roam. 

Dry den, Pal. and Arc., I. 432. 
Johnson was a water-drinker ; and Uoswcll was a wine- 
hlhher, and Indeed little better than a habitual rot. 

Macaulay, Johnson. 

sot 1 (sot), i’.; prot. and m>. sotted, ppr. sotting, 
[< sot 1 , ?j.] I. trails. 1 . To make stupid or fool- 
ish ; dull. 

Uellnrln . . . fell ngalno douno Into n trance, bailing 
her senses bo rotted with care that nfter she was real tied 
yet shoo lost her memorlc. Greene, Pandosto. 

2. To infatuate; besot. 

I lmte to sec a bravo hold fellow rotted, 

Mnde sour and senseless, turn’d to uhev by love. 

Dry den, Spanish Prlar, II. 1. 

II. iutrans. To play tho sot or toper; tipple. 
Thoso who continued sotting with beer nil day were of- 
ten, by not paying, out of credit at the nlc-house, ami us’d 
to make Interest with mo to get beer; their light, ns they 
phrased It, being out. Franklin, Autoblog., p. 143. 

SOt- (sot). A dialectal and vulgar variant of 
sat, preterit and past partieiplo of sit; also of 
set 1 . 

Sotadean (sot-ii-cle'nn), a. (< L. Eotadcus, 
< Gr. SwrMf/of, i 2k Sotades (see def.), + 
-cans'] Of or pertaining to Sotades of Maronoa, 
a Greek poet, who nourished about 280 n. c., 
and was notorious for the licentiousness and 
scurrility of his writings ; pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of liis poetry or tho meters used by 
him. Also Sotadic — Sotadean verso, In anc. pro*., 
n tetrameter catalcctie of Ionics n mnjorc or their substi- 
tutes. The normal form Is 


Resolution, contraction, Irrational longs, and anaelaslB nrc 
freely used in this meter. 


Sotadic (sd-tad'ik), a. [< LL. Sotadicus, < 2w- 
r&dijs, Sotades.] Pertaining to Sotades; Sota- 
dean.— sotadic verse. («) A Sotadean verse, (b) A 
palindromic verse: so named apparentl}’ from some ancient 
examples of Sotadean verso being palindromic. 
sote 1 }, n. A Middle English form of soot 1 . 
SOte 2 f, «. A Middle English form of sweet. 
sotelt, s'oteltet. Middle English forms of sub- 
tle \ subtlety. 

soteriological (so-te^ri-o-loj'i-kal), a. [< sotc- 
riolog-y + Of or pertaining to sotoriol- 

°gyf specifically, pertaining to tho doctrine of 
spiritual salvation through Jesus Christ. ’ 

lie [rani] elaborated the fullest sclicmo of Christian doc- 
trine which wo possess from apostolic pens. It is essen- 
tially sateriological, or a system of the way of salvation. 

Schaff, Ilist. Christ. Church, I. § 71. 
soteriology (so-te-ri-ol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. aorZ/pio^, 
saving (< ouTiMy a dolivoror, a preserver, < cfo- 
CeiVy save), + - Aoyia , < Ityuv, speak: see -ologg.] 
1. A discourse on health; tho art of promoting 
and proserving hoalth ; liygiono. — 2. That 
brancli of theology which treats of tho salva- 
tion of men through Josus Christ. 

While tho doctrines of Theology and Anthropology re- 
ceived a considerably full development during the Patris- 
tic and Scholastic poriods. it was reserved for tho Protes- 
tant church, nnd the modern theological mind, to bring 
tho doctrines of Soterioloyy to a correspondent degreo of 
expansion. If. G. T. Shedd, Hist. Christ. Doctrine, II. v. I. 

SOtht, a. and n. A Middlo English form of sooth. 
sothernt, ft. A Middlo English form of southern, 
southron. 

sothfastf, sothfastnessf, etc. Middle English 
forms of soothfast , soothfast ness, etc. 

Sothiac (so'thi-ak), a. [= F. Snthiaque, < Gr. 
2w/?/c, an Egyptian name of Sirius.] Connected 
with Sirius, the dog-star.— Sothiac cycle or pe- 
riod. See cycle. 

Sothic (so'thik), a. [< Gr. XijOt c, an Egyptian 
nnmo of Sirius.] Of or pertniniug to tho dog- 
star, Sot liis.— Sothic year, tho fixed year of thoP.gyp- 
tinns, determined by the heliacal rising of SlriitR. Since 
the deelinntion of this star Is little altered by precession, 
nnd Its rlalng took plnco about the summer solstice, tho 
year would hnvo averaged nearly the sidereal year, or 0 
minutes more (Instead of 11 minutes less, ns the tropical 
year is) than 3G5] days. Hut it Is said that In pmctlco one 
day was Intercalated every four yenrs. Tho Sothic yenr 
seems to have been Ilttlo used by tho Pgyptlnns, at least 
beforo the Ptolemies. 

sothlyf, sothnesst, sothsawl. Middle English 
forms of sootldy, sootlincss, sootlisttw. 
sotiot, n. [ME., also sotyc, < OF. sotic, soltic, 
folly, foolishness, < sot, foolish: seo so/ 1 .] 
Folly. 

To scon n man from Ms cstnto 

Through Mb mtie elfeminatc. 

And leuo that n man shall dooe. 

Goiter, Conf. Amnnt., vll. 

sotilf, sotilteet. Middle English forms of sub- 
tle, subtlety. 

sotnia (soi'ni-R), 11 . [< Boss, sotniyu, n hun- 
dred.] A company or squadron in a Cossack 
regiment. 

A party of Cossacks reached Pcschcrim from J -ovals; 
one sntma turned northward nnd successfully attacked 
Toros. The other party turned south to Tctevcn. 

C. 11. McClellan, N. A. ltcv., CXXVI. I/O. 

SOttedt, a. [< ME. sotted; < sot 1 + -ft/-.] Be- 
sotted; hefoolcd. 

'J'lds sotted preest, who sens el adder thnn ho? 

Chaucer, (.’anon's Veomnu's Tale, 1. .TUI. 

sottoryt (sot'tT-i), u. [< .vof 1 + -cry.'] Folly. 

Lplscopacy, nnd so rreshytery, hnd Indeed . . . suffered 
very much smut, soyle, darkness, and dishonour liy the 
Tyrannies, Kedltlcs, Luxuries, Sotlcncs, nnd lusolcncics of 
some ltlshnpsnml other Churchmen under the Papal prov- 
nlency. llj>. Gauden.Tcnn of the yhurch, p. 12. {Davies.) 

BOttiet, M. [OF.: cf. soffc.] A species of brand 
furco, satirical in its nim, popular in Paris in 
the fifteenth contury nnd tho early pnrt of flic 
sixteenth, from which tho later French comedy 
derived some of its elements. Tho Bodies were 
put down on account of their political elTecl. 
sottiset (sot'is), ji. [< F. sotisc, sottisc, < sot, 
foolish: seo .to/ 1 .] A picco of foolishness; n 
silly act or action; ft stupid thing, 
sottish (sot 'isli), a. [< TO/ 1 + -t.v/|l.] Pertain- 
ing to a sot; having tho character of a sot. (n) 
Hull; stupid; Houseless; doltish; very' foolish, (t) Hull 
with Intemperance; given to tippling nml drunkenness; 
pertaining fo drunkenness : as, a mnn of sottish habits. 
Bottishly (sot'ish-li), adv. In a sottish mnn- 
nor; stupidly; sonsolcssly; without ronson. 
Glanrillc. 

sottishness (sot'ish-nos), n. Tlio state or elinr- 
actor of hoilig sottish, (a) Stupidity; dullness; fool- 
Islincss. 

The King [of Hrltalnl, both for his Wives sake ami his 
own gottirhners, consulting also with his Peers not unliko 
himself, rcntlily yields. Milton, Hist. ling., HI. 

(b) Stupidity from Intoxication; drunken habits generally. 


No sober, temperate person can look with any compla- 
cency upon tho drunkenness and sottishness of his neigh- 
bour. South. 

sotto (sot/ to), prep. [It., < L. sub ter, under, 
beneath, < sub, tinder: see sub-.] Under; be- 
low : an Italian word occurring in a few phrases: 
as, sotto il soggetto, below tne subject; sotto 
voce, under tho voice, in an undertone, aside, 
sot-weedt (sot' wed), n. Tobacco. [Rare.] 

I scarce hnd fill’d a pipe of rot-weed , 

And by tho candlo made It hot-weed. 

lludibras Jledivious. ( Fares .) 

Wc had cvcrj' one rnmm’d a full charge of sot-weed into 
our infernal guns. Tom Brown, Works, II. 100. 

SOtylf, a. A Middlo English form of subtle. 
SOU (so), n. [F. sou, OF. sol, the name of a coin : 
soo sol?, sous , soldo.] An old Roman, Gallic, 
and French coin, originally of gold, then of 
silver, and finally of copper. Under Philip Augus- 
tus it was of silver, and of flic value of twelve dealers. 
Under succeeding monarchs the value varied much; but 
twenty sous tournois were equivalent to one livre tour- 
liols, nnd twenty-four sous to one livre parisis. Under 


Obverse. Reverse. 

Sou, 1793. — ItrilUh Museum. (Size of the original.) 

Louis XV. and Louis XVI. the sou was struck in copper, 
nnd hnd an intrinsic value of two deniers twelve grains, 
though retaining the conventional value of twolvo deniers, 
nnd tills coinage continued until tho adoption of the ex- 
isting decimal system in 1703. The present five-centime 
pieces, twenty of which make a franc, nrc still popularly 
enllcd sous.— Sou marqu6 IF.], nn old copper piece worth 
fifteen deniers (L\ttn { )- nlso, in the corrupted form sou 
marquee, said to he applied in tho southern United States 
to n sou hearing Bonn: distinguishing mark, ns n sou of 
1707 countcrstamped KF, or one marked in soino way ns 
counterfeit or spurious. 

souari (sou-ii'ri), it. [Guinnn.] A tree, Caryo- 
car nucifcrum (nnd also one or two otliorspocies 
of tlio gomts), yielding tints nnd n wood distin- 
guished by tlio snmo nnmo. Also snouari, sou- 
arri, nnd suicarrow. 

souari-nut (sou-ii'ri-nut), «. Soo butternut, 2, 
nnd Uaryocar. Also suicarroic-uut. 
soubah, n. Soo subah. 
soubahdar, soubadar, it. Soo subiihdar. 
soubise (so-boz'), a. [F.] Acrnvntofnfnshion 
worn by men toward tlio closo of tlio eighteenth 
century. 

soubrette(so-brct'),n. [<F.TOK6ir//c,fcra.of OF. 
soubret, sober, thoughtful, sly, cunning, dim. of 
soubre, sobre, sober: seo sober.] Tbcat., a maid- 
servant in comedy, frequently a lady’s-maid. The 
pnrt Is usunlly elmmotcrimi liy coquetry, nertness, ef- 
frontery, nnd ti spirit of Intrigue: by extension the term 
is npplk'd to almost nny pnrt exhibiting these qualities, 
soubriquet, ». See sobriquet. 

SOUCet. An obsolete spelling of souse 1 , souse 2 . 
SOUCh, e. A Scotch form of sough 1 . 
souchet, a. /. [ME. souelicii, < OF. souehicr, < E. 
susjiierrr, suspect: seo suspect, susjiicioit.'] To 
suspect. 

I’rlneil vnpcrccyucd tlici ployed to-gcdcro, 

That no Beg vmlcr sunne touched no gile. 

William of ralcnie (H. E. T. S.), 1. lO.'O. 

souchet (so-sluV), n. [< OF. souchet, dim. of F. 
souche, souehot, gnlnngnl, n stump, stock of n 
tree : seo sock 1 nnd socket.'] Tlio tnbor of tlio 
rusli-nut. 

souchong (sii'shong), n. [< F. souchong, < Chi- 
nese si an, small, fino, + cluing, sort or sorts.] 
A kind of blnck ten. Also soochong. 

SOudE, r. t. [< ME. souden, < OF. souder, < E. 
snlidarc, make solid, < solidus, solid: soo solid. 
CL solder.'] To consolidate; fasten togotlier; 
join. 

" O nmrtlr, sainted to virglnltcc, 

Noiv mnystow syngen, folwynge evere-In-oon, 

Tlio white T.nml) celestial," quod slio. 

Chaucer, Prioress’s Tale, 1. 127. 

S0Ud 2 t, «. and r. Same as sold 2 . 
solid 1 *!, interj. A word (supposed to he) imita- 
tivo of a noiso mado by a porson lieatod and 
fatigued. Schmidt. 

Sit down, Kate, and welcome.— 

Solid, solid, solid, solicit 

Shak., T. of tho S., tv. 1. 145. 

soudant, «. An obsoteto fonn of sultan. 
Soudanese, «. nnd v. Seo Sudanese. 
soudanesset, soudannesset, «. Obsolete forms 
of sultancss. 




souder 

souder, n. and v. A Scotch form of solder. 
SOUdiOUrt, ». A Middle English form of soldier. 
souffle (so'fl), n. [< F . souffle, a blowing sound, 
< souffler, blow: see souffle .] In meet, a mur- 

T n i!&2p r . bl ? wi n S s< ?? n ,4— Cephalic, placental, 
etc., souffle. See the adjectives.— Cranial souffle, a 

low, soft murmur heard on auscultating the skull of in- 
fants and anemic adults. 

souffle (so-fla'), n. [E., pp. of souffler, OF. 
softer, soufler, souffler, blow, puff, = Pr. sofflar. 

T>_ ' -r, ti! * 


times savory, as a potato souffle, hut usually 
sweet. It is made light by incorporating whites of eggs 
beaten to a troth and placing it in an oven, trom which 
it is removed at the moment it puffs up, and served at 
once.— Omelet souffle. See omelet.— Souffle decora- 
tion, in ceram., a spotted or mottled surface produced 
by blowing the liquid color so that the drops burst and 
bubble-like marks are left on the surface. It is sometimes 
produced by blowing the color through lace or a fine net- 
work. Prime. 

souffleur (so-fler'), n. [F., < souffler, blow : see 
souffle.'] A prompter in a theater. 
sough 1 (sou or suf, or, as Scotch, such), n. [For- 
merly also suff, suffle, Sc. sough, solicit , also souf; 

< ME. 'sough ; either (a) < Ieel. siigr, a rush- 
ing sound (in comp, arn-sugr, the sound of an 
eagle’s flight), or {h) more prob. a contraction 
of ME. swough, swogh (= Ieel. sugr, above), 

< swozen, sioowen, < AS. swogaii = OS. sicogau, 
rustle, = Goth, swvgjan, sigh, resound: see 
swough. The word, formerly also pronounced 
with a guttural as written, suffered the usual 
chauge of git to j] and was formerlv written 
accordingly suff, suffle, whence by some confu- 
sion (prob. by association with surge) the form 
surf: sccsurf.] 1. A murmuring sound ; a rush- 
ipg or whistling sound, like that of the wind; 
a deep sigh. 

I saw the battle, sair an* tough, . . . 

My heart, for fear, gae sough for sough. 

Bum*, Battle of Sheriff-Muir. 
Voices I call 'em ; 'twas a kind o’ sough 
Like pine-trees thet the wind 's agcth’rin’ through. 

Lowell , Biglow Tapers, 2d scr., il. 

2. A gentle breeze; a waft; a breath. 

There, a sough of glory 

Shall breathe on you as you come. 

Mr*. Broxcning, Drama of Exile. 

3. Any rumor that engages general attention. 
[Scotch.] 

“I hae heard a sough," said Annie Winnie, “a3 if Lcddy 
Ashton was line canny body.” 

. Scott, Briilc of Lammcrmoor, xxxiv. 

4. A cant or whining mode of speaking, es- 
pecially in preaching or praying; the chant or 
recitative characteristic of the old Presbyte- 
rians in Scotland. [Scotch.] 

I have heard of one minister, so great a proficient in 
this sough, and his notes so remarkably flat and produc- 
tive of horror, that a master of music set them to his 
fiddle. Burt, Letters, I. 207. (Jamieson.) 

To keep a calm sough, to keep. silence: he silent. 
[Scotch.] 

"Thir kittle times will drivo the wisest o' us daft,” said 
Kiel Blane, the prudent host of the HowfT ; “but I’se aye 
keep a calm sough" Scott, Old Mortality, xx. 

sough 1 (sou or suf, or, as Scotch, such), v. 
[Also Sc. soudi ; < ME. souzen : see sough 1, «.] 

1, intrans . 1. To make a rushing, whistling, 
or sighing sound; emit a hollow murmur; mur- 
mur or sigh like tho wind. [Now (except in 
literary use) local English or Scotch.] 

Deep, ns soughs the boding wind 
Amang his caves, the sigh lie gave. 

Burns, As on the Banks. 
The wavy swell of the soughing reeds. 

Tennyson , Dying Swan. 

2. To breathe in or as in sleep. [Scotch.] 

I hear your mitlier soueh and snore. 

Jamieson's Pop. Ballads, II. 338. (Jamieson.) 

II. trails. To utter in a whining or monoto- 
nous tone. [Scotch.] 

lie hears ane o' tho king's Presbyterian chaplains sough 
out a sermon on the morning of every birtl!-(lsy. 

Scott, Antiquary, xxvii. 

sough 2 (suf), n. [Also saugh, suff; Sc. scuclt, 
scwch, sheuch; < ME. sough, a drain, < W. soch, 
a sink, drain; cf. L. sulcus, a furrow.] If. A 
channel. 

Then Dulas and Cledaugli 
By Morgany do drive her through her wat’ry saugh. 

Drayton, I’olyolbion, iv. 108. 

2. A drain; a sewer; an adit of amine. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

The length as from the borne unto the sough [in a stall], 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.). p. 10. 
The delfs would be so flown with waters (it being im- 
possible to make any nddits or soughs to drain them) that 
no gins or machines could suffice to lay and keep them 
dry- Bay , Works of Creation, li. 
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SOUghpf, n. An obsolete form of sow 2 . 
soughing-tile (suf'ing-til), «. A drain-tile. 

[Prov. Eng.] 

Even if Uncle Lingon had notj'oined them, as he did, to 
talk about soughing tiles. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xliii. 

sought (sat). Preterit and past participle of 
seek 1 . 

soujee, n. See sujcc. 

soukef, v. A Middle English form of suck. 
soul 1 (sol), it. [< ME. soulc, sowlc, smile , sawlc , 
sauXl , < AS. sdwel , sdwol, sawul, sdwl , sdul, sawlc, 
life, spirit, soul, = OS. seola , stole , stole, sole = 

OPries. side, sclc= MD. side, D. si cl = MLG. sole, 

LG. sdc , sal = OHG. scla, settla, MHG. sole, G. 
scele = Ieel. sdla, later sal = Sw. sjal = Dan. 
sjzcl = Goth, saiwala , soul (tr. Gr. tyvxfj, etc.) ; 
origin unknown. The word lias been compared 
with Gr. a\67iog, quick-moving, changeful, and 
with sea (see sm 1 ); also with L. sscculum, age 
(life, vitality f) (see sede, secular).’] 1. A 
substantial entity believed to be that in each 
person which lives, feels, thinks, and wills. 

Animals also, and even plants, have been thought to have 
souls. Primitive peoples identify the soul with the breath, 
or something contained in the blood. Separated from the 
hodj’, it is supposed to have some imperfect existence, 
and to retain the form of the body as a ghost. The verses 
of Davies (see below) enumerate most of the ancient Greek 
opinions. The first is that of Anaximander and of Diogenes 
of Apollonla; the second is that of Heraclitus; the third 
is that of Empedocles; the fourth is that attributed to 
Empedocles by Aristotlo; the fifth is that of Dicrearchus 
and other Pythagoreans, as Simmias in the “Tliredo”; the 
sixth is attributed wrongly to Galen ; the seventh is that 
of Democritus and the atomists ; the eighth is attributed 
by some authorities to the Pythagoreans; and the ninth 
is that of the Stoics. Aristotle makes the soul little more 
than a faculty or attribute of the body, and lie compares 
it to the “axness” of an ax. The scholastics combined 
this idea with that of the separability and immortality of 
the soul, thus forming a highly metaphysical doctrine. 

Descartes originated distinct metaphysical dualism, which 
holds that spirit and matter are two radically different 
kinds of substance — the former characterized by con- 
sciousness, the latter by extension. Most modern philos- 
ophers bold to monism in some form, which recognizes 
only one kind of substance. That the soul is immortal is 
a very ancient and widely diffused opinion ; it is also com- 
monly believed that the soul lias no parts. A soul sepa- 
rated from the body is commonly called a spirit, not a 
soul. In biblical and theological usage ‘soul ’ (nephesh, 
psyche, also rendered ‘life') is sometimes used for the non- 
corporeal nature of man in general, and sometimes, in dis- 
tinction from *])irit, for the lower pnrtof this non-corporeal 
nature, standing in direct communication with the body, 
nnu regarded as the seat of the emotions, rarely of will or 
spirit. Some theologians minimize the distinction between 
smd and spirit, making them mere aspects or relations of 
the same substance, while others have made them distinct 
substances or distinct entities. 

For of the soulc the bodie forme doth take ; 

For soulc is forme, and doth tho bodio make. 

Spenser, Hymn in Honour of Beauty, 1. 132. 

I pray God your whole spirit and soul and body be pre- 
served blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

1 Thes. v. 23. 

The word of God is . . . sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
8 P>r>t- m , . Heb. iv. 12. 

To hold opinion witli Pythagoras 
That souls of animals infuse themBclves 
Into the trunks of men. Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 132. 

One thinks the soulc is aire ; another fire ; 

Another blood, diffus’d about the heart; 

Another saith the elements conspire, 

And to her essence each doth give a part. 

Musicians thinkc our soulcs arc harmonies ; 

Phisiciana hold tlint they complexions bo; 

Epicures make them swannes of atomies, 

Which doe by chance into our bodies flee. 

Some think one gcncrall soulc flls every braine, 

As the bright sunne sheds light in every starre; 

And others thinkc tlio name of soulc is vainc. 

And that weoncly wcll-mixt bodies are. 

Sir J. Davies, Nosce Teipsum. onnllVVcAn' . / n i m 

They [corporations] cannot commit treason, nor be out- endue with a soul ' ' S ° U 1 ° 

lawed, nor excommunicate, for they have no souls. ciuiuo wiui a soul. 

Case of Sutton’s Hospital, 10 Coke’s Rep., p. 32, b. The gost that fro the fader gan procede 

Although the human «>,ff is united to the whole body, Hatl ‘ ^ i , 20 

it has, nevertheless, its principal seat in the brain, where _ 7V Utcluccr > second Nun s Tale, 1. 320. 

alone it not only understands and imagines, but also per- SOUl- (sol or sol), n. [Also SOOl ; < ME. soulc, 
celvcs. Descartes, Prin. of Philos, (tr. by Vcitch), iv. § 189. sowlc, SOticl , saulc , saulcc, food, = Dan. sul, meat 
Our Idea of soul, as an immaterial spirit, is of a substance eaten with bread.] Anything eaten with bread ; 
that thinks and has a power of exciting motion in body a relish, as butter, cheese, milk, or -preserves : 
by writing or thought. * 1 .- 4 . A 1 t- X * 

Locke , Human Understanding, II. xxiii. § 22. 
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These vain joys, in which their wills consume 
Such powers of wit and soul as are of force 
To raise their beings to eternity. 

B. Jomon , Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 

I 11 my soul I loathe 

All affectation. Cowper, Task, ii. 416. 

3. The animating or essential part; the es- 
sence: as, tho soul of a song; the source of ac- 
tion; the chief part; hence, the inspirer or 
leader of any action or movement: as, the soul 
of an enterprise; an able commander is the 
soul of an army. 

Brevity is the sod of wit. 

And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 90. 

ne had put domestic factions under his feet ; lie was the 
sold of a mighty coalition. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

4. Fervor; fire ; grandeur of mind, or other no- 
ble manifestation of the heart or moral nature. 

I have been woo’d by many with no less 
Soul of affection. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iv. 4. 

Money gives soul to action. Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iii. 1. 

There is some soul of goodness in things evil. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 4. 

5. A spiritual being ; a disembodied spirit; a 
shade. 

Then of his wretched friend 

The Soul appear’d ; at ev’ry part the form did comprehend 
His likeness; his fair eyes, his voice, his stature, ev’ry 
weed 

His person wore, it fantasied. Chapman, Iliad, xxiii. 1. 58. 

O sacred essence, other form, 

O solemn ghost, O crowned soul! 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, lxxxv. 

6. A human being; a person. 

All the souls of the house of Jacob, which came into 
Egypt, were threescore and ten. Gen. xlvi. 27. 

My lord, this is a poor mad soul; . . . and the truth is, 
poverty hath distracted her. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 113. 

Humph. Where had you this Intelligence? 

Tom. From a foolish fond Smd that can keep nothing 
from me. Steele, Conscious Lovers, i. 1 . 

All Souls’ day, in the Bom. Cath. Ch., the 2d of Novem- 
ber, a day kept in commemoration of all the faithful de- 
parted, for the eternal repose of their souls, to which end 
the mass and offices of the day are directed. It is the day 
following the feast of All Saints.— Apparitional soul 
See apparitional. — Commendation of the soul. See 
commendation, 6 .— Cure of souls. See cure— Descent 
of souls. See descent.— Seat of the soul, the part of 
tlio body (according to some speculators a mathematical 
point) in immediate dynamic connection with the soul. 
As long as the soul was supposed to he a material thing 
(which was the usual ancient opinion), it was naturally be- 
lieved to have a distinct place. Later the knowledge of the 
functions of the nervous system, and their centralization 
in the brain, showed that the soul was more intimately 
connected witli that than with other parts of the body; 
and it was vaguely supposed that the unity of conscious- 
ness would in some measure be explained by the hypothe- 
sis of a special seat of the soul in the brain. The com- 
monest primitive notion was that the soul was resident 
in tho blood or in the heart. Either the whole soul or its 
parts were also located in the bowels, bones, liver, gall, 
kidneys, and other organs. The doctrine that the soul is 
in the brain seems to have originated in Egypt, and found 
many partinl adherents in antiquity, but was not general- 
ly accepted before modem times. The Neoplatonists held 
that the soul is wholly in the whole body and wholly in 
every part. Descartes placed the soul in the pineal gland, 
and other physiologists of the seventeenth century located 
it in different organs connected with the brain. Leibnitz 
introduced the theory that it resides at a mathematical 
point, which lias found eminent supporters, some of whom 
regard this point as movable. Others hold that any con- 
ception of consciousness which forces its adherents to such 
a conclusion ought to be considered as reduced to an ab- 
surdity. Recent observations concerning multiple con- 
sciousness strengthen indications previously known that 
tho unity of consciousness is somewhat illusory; and the 
anatomy of the brain does not support the notion of an 
absolute centralization of the power of forming ideas. — 
Sentient soul, the soul as affected by the senses, or ns 
possessing sentience. =Syn. 1 and 2. Intellect, Spirit, etc. 
See mindl. — 4. Ardor, force. 


that which satisfies. Grose. [ProvT Eng.] 
Maria Egyptiaca eet in thyrty wynter 
Bote thre lytel loues [loaves], and loue [love] was her souel. 

Piers Plmvman(C), xviii. 24. 

It seems probable that the soul will remain in a 6tate v \ ^ s Odl 2 , cf. so// 4 .] To afford suit- 

■ ' - - able sustenance; satisfy with food; satiate. 

I liaue, sweet wench, a piece of cheese, 

As good as tooth may cliawo, 

And bread and wildings souling well. 

nature; tho seat of tlio sentiments or feelings: „ , , , r , II arner, Albion's England, lv. 32. 

in distinction from intellect. SOUl-alef, n. Same as ihrge-alc. 

Hoar my mu; speak: Soulamea (so-lii'me-ii), H. [NL. (Lamarck, 

Tho very Instant that I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service. 

Shak., Tempest, iii. 1 . 03. 


With cliemic art exalts the mineral powers, 

And draws the aromatic souls of flowers. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 244. 


of Inactivity, though perhaps not of insensibility, from 
death to the resurrection. 

Hartley, Observations on Mail, II. iv. § 3, prop. 00. 
2. The moral and emotional part of man’s 


1783), < so ul am oi : , its name in the Moluccas, said 
f;o mean 1 king of bitters.’] A genus of poly- 
pet alotis shrubs, of the order Simariibacesc and 
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tribe Picramnicw, formerly referred to tlie Poltj- 
galncae. It is characterised by flowers with a three- 
parted calyx, three linear petals, six stamens, and a two- 
celled ovary with solitary ovules. There are 2 species, both 
tropical. They bear long petioled, thin, entire leaves, and 
axillary spikes of small pedicelled llowers. For S. amara, 
a shrub or small tree of the Moluccas and New Ireland, see 
bitter-icing. 

soul-bellt (sol'bel), n. [< soul 1 + bell 1 .'] Tho 
passing-bell. 

We call them soul-bells for that they signify tile depart- 
ure of the soul, not for that they help the passage of the 
soul. Bp. Hall, Apol. against Brownists, § 43. 

soul-blind (sol'blind), a. Destitute of tho sen- 
sation of light and of ovory imago of it. 
soul-blindness (sol' blind "nos), n. Defective 
power of recognizing objects seen, duo to cere- 
bral lesion, without actual blindness and inde- 
pendent of other psychic defect, 
soul-caket (sol'kiik), n. A cako of sweetened 
bread formorly distributed at church doors on 
All Souls’ day. Seo soul-paper. 
soul-candlet (sol'kan'dl), n. [< ME. saulcc.an- 
d cl; < soul 1 + caudle.] Ono of tlie wax-lights 
placed about a dead body. 

Four saulecandeh shall be found, mul used in the burial 
services. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 184. 

soul-curert (sol'kur'&r), n. Ono who has a 
euro of souls ; a parson. 

Peace, I say, Gallia and Gaul, French and Welsh, soul- 
curer and body-curerl Slink., M. W. of \V., iii, 1 . 100. 

soul-deaf (sol'def), a. Destitute of the sensa- 
tion of sound and of every reminiscence of it. 
soul-deafness (sol'deFnes), n, Deprivation of 
all sensation and reminiscenco of sound, 
soulderf, n. and r. An obsolete variant of sol- 
der. 

souldiert, souldiourt, n. Obsolete forms of 
soldier . 

souled (sold), a. [< ME. soulcd; < soul 1 + -crt 2 .] 
Having a soul or inind; instinct with soul or 
feeling: used chiefly in composition: as, liigh- 
soitlcd, mctm-soulcd. 

Griping, and still tenacious of thy hold, 

Would’st thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely mul'd. 
Should give the prizes they had gain’d before? 

Dry den, Iliad, i. 185. 

soul-fearing (sol'fer'ing), a. Terrifying tlie 
soul; Appalling. [Rare.] 

Till tlielr [cannon's] soul -/earing clamours have brawl’d 
down 

Tho flinty ribs of this contemptuous city. 

Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 3S3. 

soulfret, n. An obsolete variant of sulphur. 
soulful (sol'ful), «. [< soul l + -ful.] Full of 

soul, emotion, or feeling; expressive of senti- 
ment or emotion. 

There wasn't a soumlluft-lhic on hoard that would have 
gone to the bottom of her roulful eyes. 

C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 5S. 

soulfully (sol'ful-i), adc. In a soulful or feel- 
ing manner. 

soulfulness (sol'fiil-nos), II. Tho quality or 
state of being soulful; feeling. Andover her., 
VII. 37. 

soulili, n. [Javanese.] Ono of tho sacred 
monkeys of Java, Scmnopilhccus niilralus, with 
a black peaked bonnet suggesting a miter, 
soulish (so'lish), a. [< soul 1 + -ish 1 .] Of or 
pertaining to tho soul. Iiijrom. [Rare.] 

Tlie . . . psychical (or mulish) man. 

J. F. Clarke, Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors, p. 181. 

soul-killing (sol'kil'ing), a. Destroying tlie 
soul; ruining the spiritual nature.' aha/:., 
C. of E., i. 2. 100. 

soulless (sol'les), a. [< ME. * soidlcs , < AS. 
sdwltcas, sdwollcds, soulless, lifeless, irrational, 
< sdirol, soul, life, + -leas, E. -less.] 1. Hav- 
ing no life or soul; dead. 

Tticir holiness Is the very outward work itself, being a 
brainless head and soulless body. 

Sir E. Sanilys, State of Religion (cd. 1005), X. 4. (Latham.) 

2. Having no soul or spirit. — 3. Having or ex- 
pressing no thought or omotion ; expression- 
less. 

Having lain long with blank and soulless eyes, 

He sat up suddenly. Browning, Paracelsus, 111. 

4. Without greatness or nobleness of mind; 
mean ; spiritless ; base. 

Slave, soulless villain, dog! 

O rarely base ! Shah., A. and C., v. 2. 157. 

soullessness (sol'los-nes), «. The stato of be- 
ing without soul, in any senso of that word. 

A certain soullessness and absence of ennobling ideals in 
the national character. The Academy, No. S7G, p. 109. 

soul-masst (sol'mus), ii. A mass for tho dead, 
soul-massingt (sol'mns'ing), n. Tho saying 
of masses for tho dead. 
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So doth it cast down all their soul-massing and foolish 
foundations for such as be dead and past the ministry of 
God’s word. 

J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 278. 
soul-papert (sol'pa/per), n. A paper or parch- 
ment bearing an inscription soliciting prayers 
for the soul of some departed person or per- 
sons. Soul-papers were given away with soul- 
cakes on All Souls’ day. 

SOUl-pennyt (sol'pen'i), n. An offering toward 
the expenso of saying masses for tho souls of 
tlie departed. 

Tlie Dean shall have, for collecting the soul-pennies from 
the brctlicren, on the first day, ij. d. out of the goods of 
the gild. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 181. 

SOul-SCOtt (sol'skot), «. [Prop, soul-seal, repr. 
AS. sihccl-sccat, sdwl-sccat, money paid at tho 
opon gravo for tho repose of tho soul, < sated, 
soul, + sceat, money: soo soul 1 and scat 1 , and 
at. scot shot*.] In old ccclcs. law, a funeral 
payment, formorly made at the grave, usually 
to tho parish priest in whoso church scrvico 
for the departed had been said; a mortuary. 
Also soul-shot. 

On each side of tills bier kneeled three priests, who 
tohl their beads and muttered their prayers with the 
greatest sipns of external devotion. For this service a 
splendid soul-scat was paid to the convent of Saint Ed- 
mund’s by the mother of the deceased. 

Scott, Ivanhoc, xlii. 

Those amonp the dead man’s friends and kinsfolks who 
wished had come and brought the soul-shot, as their gift 
at the offertory of that holy sacrifice. 

Hock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 30G. 

soul-shott (sol'shot), 7i. Seo soul-scot. 
soul-sick (sol'sik), a. Diseased or distressed 
in mind or soul; morally diseased. [Rare.] 

I am soul -rick, 

And wither with the fear of ono condemn’d, 

Till I have got your pardon. 

Beau, and FI., Maid's Tragedy, iv. 1. 

soul-silvert, ft. [< soul 2 + silver.] Tho whole 
of a part of tho wages of a retainer or servant, 
originally paid in food, but nftorwnrd com- 
muted into a money payment. Ilatliwcll. 
soul-sleeper (sol'slo'pcr), 11 . Same ns psyclio- 
pannychist. 

soul-stuff (sol'stuf), n. The hypothetical sub- 
staueo of tho soul; psyclioplnsm. Seo miiid- 
stufr. 

soul-vexed (sol'vekst), a. Disturbed or dis- 
tressed in spirit. Shale. , W. T., v. 1. 59. 
soum, sowm(soum),». [Avar, of .shim 2 , amount, 
proportion : sec sum-.] Tlie proportion of cattle 
or snoop suitable to any pasture, or vieo versa : 
ns, a soum of sheep, ns many sheep ns a certain 
amount of pasturage will support; a soum of 
grass or land, ns much as will pasture one cow 
or five sheep. [Scotch.] 
soum, sowm (soum), r. i. [< soum, somn, a.] To 
calculate and determine wliat number of ent- 
tle or sheep a certain pieco of land will sup- 
port. [Scotch.] — soum and roum. to pasture {tti 
slimmer] and fodder (In winter]. Jamieson.— Souming 
and rouming, In Scots fair, the notion whereby the num- 
ber of cattle to ho brought upon n common by the persons 
respectively having a servitude of pasturage mny he as- 
certained. Tho criterion Is the number of cattle which 
each of the dominant proprietors Is able to fodder during 
winter. Strictly speaking, to soum a common is to ascer- 
tain the several sonnis It may hold, and to roum it iB to 
portion It out among tlin dominant proprietors. 

SOUnU, **• An obsolcto variant of sir non. 
S0Un 2 t, ii- and r. An original spoiling of sound**. 
Sound 1 (sound), a. and n. [< ^IE. sound , sond , 
sitnd, istnid, < AS. gesund (= OS. gesund = 
OErics. sund, sond = MD. ghesond , D. qezond = 
MEG. gesunt , LG. gesund , sund = OJKt. gisunt , 
MIIG. gesun t, G . gesnn d = S\v. Dan . sund ) , sou n d ; 
< gc-j a collective and gcneralizingprefix(sco /-), 
-r *stind, of uncertain origin, perhaps akin to 
L. san us, whole, sound: seo xrn/c 1 .] I. a. 1. 
nealtliy; not diseased; having all tho organs 
and faculties complete and in perfect action: 
as, a sound mind; a sound body. 

Ef horn child is hoi and sund, 

And Athulf bitlmte (without] wund. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 38. 
Thnugh lie fallc, he fnlleth nat bote as ho fullc in a hole, 
That ay is saf and sounde thntsittetli with-ynne tho bordo. 

l'icrs Plowman (C), xi. 40. 

Universal distrust is so unnatural, indeed, that it never 
prevails in a sound mind. Channing, l’crfect Life, p. 101. 

2. Whole; uninjured; unhurt; unmutilatod; 
not lacerated or bruised: as, a sound limb. 

Thou dost breathe; 

Ilast heavy substance; blecd’st not ; speak’st; art sound. 

Shak., Lear, iv. 0. 62. 

3. Free from special defect, decay, or injury; 
unimpaired ; not deteriorated: as, a sound ship ; 
sound fruit} a sound constitution. 


sound 

Look that my staves be sound, and not too heavy. 

Shak., Rich, III., v. 3. 65. 
Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again. 

Cowper, Loss of the Royal George. 
A cellar of sound liquor, a ready wit, and a pretty daugh- 
ter. Scott, Kenilworth, i. 

4. Morally healthy; honest; honorable; vir- 
tuous; blameless. 

In the way of loyalty and truth 
Toward the king, my ever royal master, 

Dare mate a sounder man than Surrey can be. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., iii. 2. 274. 

5. Without defect or flaw iu logic; founded in 
truth; firm; strong; valid; that cannot be re- 
futed or overthrown: as, a sound argument. 

About him were a press of gaping faces, 

Which seem’d to swallow up his sound advice. 

Shale., Lucrece, 1. 1409. 
Rules of life, sound as the Time could bear. 

Wordsxcorth, Off Saint Bees’ Heads. 

6. Right; correct; well-founded; free from 
orror; pure: as, sound doctrine. 

It is out of doubt that the first state of things was best, 
that in the prime of Christian religion faith was soundest. 

lloolccr, Eccles. Polity, iv. 2. 
Hold fast the form of sound words. t 2 Tim. i. 13. 

7. Reasoning accurately j logical ; clear-mind- 
ed; free from erroneous ideas; orthodox. 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 

And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me? 

Pope, Moral Essays, iii. 2. 
A kick that scarce would move a horse 
May kill a sound divine. 

Cowper, Yearly Distress. 

8. Founded in right and law; legal; not de- 
fective in law: as, a sound title; sound justice. 

They reserved theyr titles, tenures, and signioryes whole 
and sound to themselves. Sjtctiscr, Stato of Ireland. 

Here by equity we mean nothing but the sound interpre- 
tation of tho law. Blackslone, Com., III. xxvii. 

9. Unbroken and deep; undisturbed: said of 
sloop. 

Let no man fear to die; we love to sleep all, 

And death is but tlie sounder sleep. 

Fletcher, IIuinorous.Licutenant, iii. 0. 
New waked from soundest sleep, 

Soft on tlie flow'ry herbal found me laid 
In balmy sweat. * Milton, P. L., viii. 253. 

10 . Thorough; complete; hearty. 

The men . . . give sound strokes with their clubs where- 
with they flght. Abp. Abbot. 

11. Of financial condition, solvent; strong; 
not undermined by loss or waste : as, that bank 
is ono of our soundest institutions.— As sound as 
a roach. See roach 2.— Sound and disposing mind 
and memory, In the laic of trills. Sec memory.— Sound 
mind. See insanity.— Sound on the goose. See goose. 
= Syn. 1. ncarty, halo, hardy, vigorous.— 3. Entire, un- 
broken, undecayed.— 5 and 7. Sane, rational, sensible. 

Il.t n. Safety. [Rare.] 

Ourgoddls the gouernc, «t soclie grace lone 
That thou the victorie uyn, till woiship to saue, 

And to this Citle in sound t hi seluyn may come. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6135. 

sound 1 1 (sound), r. [<ME. souuden; < sound 1 , «.] 
I. trans. To heal; mako sound. 

Ferther wol I never founde 
Non other help, my sores for torouwh*. 

Chaucer, Anclida and Arcite, 1. 242. 

II. inirans . To become sound ; heal. 

Thro girt with mony a woundc, 

That lyklyar never for torouw/c. 

Lydgate, Complaint of the Black Knight, 1. 292. 
sound 1 (sound), adv. [<. sound 1 , a.~] Soundly; 
heartily; thoroughly; deeply: now used only 
of sleeping. 

So sound he slept that nought ni ought him awake. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 42. 
Till he tell the truth, 

Let the supposed fairies pinch him sound. 

Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 4. 01. 
Every soul throughout the town being sound asleep be- 
foro nino o’clock. Irving , Knickerbocker, p. 175. 

sound 2 (sound), ii. [< ME. sound, staid, < AS. 
sund, a sound, a strait of the sea (= MD. sond, 
sund, D. sond, soul, :ond = MHG. 6. sund — Jce\. 
Sw. Dan. sund, a sound), also, in AS. and Ieoh, 
swimming ; contracted from orig. * sirtimd . < 
swimman (pp. swummen), swim: seo swim. Cf. 
sound 1 .] A narrow passago of water not a 
stream, as a strait between tlie mainland and 
an isle, or a strait connecting two seas, or con- 
necting a sen or lako with tho ocean: ns, Long 
Island Sound; tho Sound (between Denmark 
and Sweden). 

Behold, I come, sent from the Stygian sound, 

As a dire vapour. B. Jonson, Catiline, i. 1. 

And, with my skates fast-bound, 

Skimmed the half-frozen Sound. 

Longfellow, Skeleton in Armor. 

Sound dues. See due i. 



sound 

sound 3 (sound), n. [< ME. sounde; cf. Ieel. sunil- 
viagi, the sound of a fish, jit. ‘swimming-maw’: 
see sound 2 and mawl.] In zoo!. : (n) The swim- 
ming-bladder or air-bladder of a fish. The sound 
Is a hollow vesicular organ, originating from the digestive 
tract— in fact, a rudimentary lung, the actual liomologue 
of the lungs of air-breathing vertebrates, though in Ashes, 
as in other branchiates, respiration is effected by gills. 
(See air-bladder.) Some fishes' sounds are an esteemed ar- 
ticle of food, as that of the cod, which when fried is some- 
tiling like an oyster so cooked; others are valuable as a 
source of isinglass. 

Sounde of a fysshe, cannon. Pater/ra re. ( Uallueell .) 

Of [fishes’] sounds we make isinglass. 

Goldsmith, Int. to Crookes’s Nat. Hist., III. 

(h) A cuttlefish. 

sound 4 (sound), v. [Early mod. E. also sowmle; 
< ME. sounden (= D. sondcrcn = G. sondiren = 
Sw. sondera = Dan. sondcrc), < OF. (and F.) 
sender = Sp. Pg. sondar, sound; (a) perhaps < 
MD. sond, sund = AS. sund = Ieel. Sw. Dan. 
snnd, a strait, sound (ef. AS. sund-g>/rd, a 
sounding-rod, sund-line, a sounding-line: see 
sound 2 ) ; (fi) otherwise perhaps < L. * subundnre , 
submerge: see sub- and ound, undidate.'] I. 
trans. 1. To measure the depth of; fathom; 
try or test, as the depth of water and the qual- 
ity of the ground, hy sinking a plummet or lead 
attached to a line on which is marked the num- 
ber of fathoms. Machines of various kinds are also 
used to indicate the depth to which the lead has descended. 
A cavity in the lower end of the lead is partially filled with 



Apparatus used in Sounding. 


A,B, C, Brooke’s Deep-sea Sounding-apparatus: <*,rod with horns 
b pivoted thereto; c, sounding-line; rf, wires by which the lead e is 
attached to the horns, connected with a washer / under the lead ; h, 
opening in lower end of rod, by which specimens of the bottom may be 
secured. When the rod strikes the bottom, the lead slides downward, 
bringing the horns into the position shown in B, and releasing the 
wires d and the lead ; the rocl only is then drawn up, leaving the lead 
at the bottom. 

D,E, British Navy Sounding-apparatus: a, lead; b, counterpoised 
hooks which engage the loop at the top of the lead ; d, wedge-shaped 
cup for specimens, attached by cord or wire to the pivot of the hooks ; 
e, attachment for the sounding-line or -wire. When the cup d touches 
bottom, the hooks b drop into the position shown in H ; the sinker 
or lead then drops over, releasing the cup, and this, with its specimen 
and the hooks, is drawn to the surface. 

tnllotv, by means of which some part of the earth, sand, 
gravel, shells, etc., of the bottom adhere to it and arc 
drawn up. Numerous devices are in use for testing the 
nature of the bottom, as a pair of large forceps or scoops 
carried down by a weight, which are closed when they 



Taselli’s Sounding-apparatus. 


a and b, arms pivoted to c; d, lead, which is attached to a stem 
at the top of which is a crosspiece. When the arms are raised into 
the position shown in A, the crosspiece engages them and holds them 
in that position till the lead strikes the Iwttom ; they are then released, 
and fall into the position shown in B. The cups (shown in the cuts), on 
closing, scoop up a specimen of the bottom. 

strike the ground, and so inclose some of the sand, shells, 
etc., a cup at the bottom of a long leaden weight, which is 
closed by a leathern cover when full, etc. See the accom- 
panying cuts of apparatus used in sounding. Brooke’s ap- 
paratus is said to be the first by which soundings of over 
2,000 fathoms were made and specimens of the bottom 
obtained. 

Go sound the ocean, and cast your nets ; 

Happily you may catch her in the sea. 

Shak., Tit. And., iv. 3. 7. 

Two plummets dropt for one to sound the abyss. 

Tcnny8on t Princess, ii. 

2. In sitrg., to examine by means of a sound or 
probe, especially tbe bladder, in order to ascer- 
tain whether a stone is present or not. 

By a precious oyle Doctor Russell at the first applyed to 
it when he sounded it with probe (ere night) his torment- 
ing paine was . . . well asswaged. , 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, 1. 170. 

3. Figuratively, to try; examine; discover, or 
endeavor to discover, that which is concealed in 
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the mind of; search out the intention, opinion, 
will, or wish of. 

It is better to sound a person with whom one deals, afar 
off, than to fall upon the point at first, except you mean to 
surprise him by some short question. 

Bacon, Negotiating (ed. 1887). 

I have sounded him already at a distance, and find all 
his answers exactly to our wish. 

Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, ii. 

4. To ascertain the depth of (water) in a ship’s 
hold by lowering a sounding-rod into the pump- 
well.— 5. To make a sounding with, or carry 
down in sounding, as a whale the tow-line of a 
boat— To sound a line, to sound all lines. See line 2. 

II. intrans. 1. To use the line and lead in 
searching the depth of water. 

I sounde, as a schyppe man sowndeth in the see with his 
plommet to knowe the deppeth of the see. Je pilote. 

Palsgrave, p. 720. 

Theshipmen . . . sounded, and found it twenty fathoms. 

Acts xxvii. 27, 28. 

2. To penetrate to the bottom; reach the depth. 
For certes, lord, so sore hath she me wounded 
That stood in blake, with lokynge of hire cighen, 
That to rayn hertis botme it is i/sounded. 

Chaucer, TroiluB, ii. 535. 

3. To descend to the bottom; dive: said of fish 
and other marine animals. When a sperm-whale 
sounds, the fore parts are lifted a little out of water, a 
strong spout is given, the nose is dipped, the back and 
small are rounded up, the body bends on a cross-axis, the 
flukes are thrown up 20 or 30 feet, and the w’hale goes 
straight down head first, in less than its own length of 
water. 

sound 4 (sound), n. [= D. G. Dan. sonde = Sw. 
sond, < F. sonde, a probe, a soUnding-lead, = Sp. 
Pg. sonda , a sound; from the verb : see sound*, 
In surg,, any elongated instrument, usual- 
ly metallic, by which cavities of the body are 
sounded or explored; a probe; specifically, 
an instrument used for exploring or dilating 
the urethra, or for searching the bladder for 
stone. 

sound 0 (sound), n. [< ME. sowndc (with ex- 
crescent d), soun , sown, sownc, son, < OF. sotin, 
son, sun, F. son = Pr. son, so = Sp. son = Pg. 
som = It. suono = Ieel. sonn, a sound, < L. so- 
nus, a sound; cf. Skt. svana, sound, \f svan, 
sound. Cf. sound**, and see assonant, con- 
sonant, dissonant , resonant , person, parson, re- 
sound, sonata, sonnet, sonorous , sonant, uni- 
son, etc.] 1 . The sensation produced through 
the ear, or organ of hearing; in the physical 
sense, either the vibrations of the sounding- 
body itself, or those of the air or other medium, 
which are caused by the sounding-body, and 
which immediately affect the ear. a musical 
sound, or tone, is produced by a continued and regular se- 
ries of vibrations (or, in the physical sense, may be said to 
be these vibrations themselves); while a noise is caused 
either by a single impulse, as an electrical spark, or by a 
series of impulses following at irregular intervals. A 
sounding-body is a body whicli is in such a state of vi- 
bration as to produce a sound (see vibration). Tlius, a 
tuning-fork, a bell, or a piano-string, if struck, will, in 
consequence of its elasticity, continue to vibrate for 
some time, producing, in the proper medium, a sound ; 
similarly, the column of air in an organ-pipe becomes 
a sounding-body when a current of air is continually 
forced through the mouthpiece past the lip ; again, an 
inelastic body, as a card, may become a sounding-body 
if it receives a series of blows at regular intervals and 
in sufficiently rapid succession, as from the teeth of a 
revolving cog-wheel. The vibrations of the sounding- 
body are conveyed to the ear by the intervening medium, 
which is usually the air, but maybe any other gas, a liquid 
(as water), or an elastic solid. The presence of such a 
medium is essential, for sound is not propagated in a vac- 
uum. The vibrations of the sounding-body, as a tuning- 
fork, produce in the medium a series of waves (see wave) 
of condensation and rarefaction, which are propagated in 
all directions witli a velocity depending upon the nature 
of the medium and its temperature — for example, the 
velocity of sound in air is about 1,090 feet per second at 
32° F. (0° C.), and increases slightly as the temperature rises ; 
in other gases the velocity varies inversely as the square 
root of the density ; it is consequently nearly four times 
as great in hydrogen. In liquids the velocity is greater 
than iti air — for water, somewhat more than four times 
as great. In solids the velocity varies very widely, being 
relatively small in inelastic substances like wax and lead, 
and very great (two to three miles per second) in wood 
and steel. Sound-waves may differ (1) in their wave- 
length— that is, in the number of vibrations per second; 
(2) in the amplitude of the motion of the particles forming 
them ; and (3) in their form, as to whether they are sim- 
ple, and consist of a single scries of pendulum-like vibra- 
tions, or are compound, and formed of several such series 
superimposed upon each other. Corresponding to these 
differences in the sound-waves, the sounds perceived by 
the car differ in three ways: (1) They differ in jritch. If 
the sound-waves are long and the number of vibrations 
few per second, the pitch is Baid to be low and the sound 
is called grave; as the number of vibrations increases, the 
pitch is said to rise and the sound to be higher ; if the 
number of vibrations is very great and the length of the 
waves correspondingly small, the sound becomes shrill 
and piercing. It is found that the vibrations must be as 
numerous as 24 per second in order that the ear may be 
able to unite them as a continuous sound. Similarly, if 
the vibrations exceed 30,000 to 40,000 per second, they 
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cease to produce any sensation upon the ear. (2) Sounds 
differ in intensity or loudness. Primarily the intensity of 
tbe sound depends upon the amplitude of the vibrations; 
it diminishes with the square of the distance from the 
sounding-body; it also diminishes as the density of the air 
or other medium decreases, and is increased by the prox- 
imity of a sonorous body which can vibrate in unison with 
it. (3) Sounds differ in quality or timbre, that property by 
which we distinguish between tbe same tone as sounded 
upon two different musical instruments, as a piano and a 
violin. Thisdifferenccisduetothefactthatanoteproduced 
by a musical instrument is in general a compound note, 
consisting of the fundamental note, the pitch of which the 
ear perceives, and with it a number of higher notes of small 
intensity whose vibrations as compared with the funda- 
mental note are usually as the numbers 2,' 3, 4, 5, 6, etc. 
These upper notes, harmonics or over-tones (see harmomc), 
blend witli the fundamental note, and upon their num- 
ber and relative intensity, consequently, the resultant 
combined effect upon the ear, or the quality of the note, 
depends. Sound-waves may, like light-waves, he reflected 
from an opposing surface (see rejlection, echo, resonance) ; 
they may be refracted, or suffer a change of direction, in 
passing from one medium to another of different density ; 
they may suffer diffraction; and they may also suffer inter- 
ference, giving rise to the pulsations of sounds called beats. 
See beat*, 7. 

2. A particular quality or character of tone, 
producing a certain effect on the hearer, or 
suggesting a particular cause ; tone ; note : as, 
a joyful sound; a sound of woe. 

There is a sound of abundance of rain. 1 Ki. xviii. 41. 
Doug. That's the worst tidings that I hear of yet. 

Wor. Ay, by my faith, that bear6 a frosty sound. 

Shale., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 128. 

The sound of a sea without wind is about them. 

Swinburne, Hesperia. 

3. Vocal utterance. 

’Tis not enough no harshness gives offence, 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 305. 

4. Hearing-distance ; ear-shot. 

Sooner shall grass in Hyde-park Circus grow. 

And wits take lodgings in the sound of Bow. 

Pope, R. of the L., iv. 118. 

5. Empty and unmeaning noise. 

A tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. Shale., Macbeth, v. 5. 27. 

6. Same as signal, 2 — Anacam^tic sounds. See 
a nacamptic. — Blood-sounds, in auscultation , anemic 
muimurs.— Bronchial sound, the normal bronchial 
breathing-sound.— Cardiac sounds, the heart-sounds. 
— Characteristic sound. See characteristic letter, un- 
der characteristic .— Cogged breath-sound. See breath • 
sound.— Friction sound. See friction-sound.— Refrac- 
tion of sound. See ref raction.— Respiratory sounds. 
See respiratory.—' To read by sound, in tel eg. See readi. 
=Syn. 1. Noise, Sound, Tone. Noise is that effect upon 
the ears which does not convey, and is not meant to con- 
vey, any meaning: ns, the noise made by a falling chim- 
ney ; street noises. Sound is a general word, covering noise 
and intelligible impressions upon the auditory nerves: 
as, the sound of cannon, of hoofs, of a trumpet, of prayer. 
Tone is sound regarded as having a definite place on the 
musical scale, or as modified by feeling or physical affec- 
tions, or as being the distinctive quality of sound possess- 
ed by a person or thing permanently or temporarily : as, 
his tones were those of anger; a piano of peculiarly rich 
tone. For technical distinctions, see def. 1 above, noise, 
and tone. 

sound 5 (sound), v. [< ME. sownden, sounen , 
sownen, sunen, < OF. suncr, soncr, F. sonner = 
Pr. Sp. sonar = Pg. soar = It. sonare (= Ieel. 
sona), < L. sonare, sound, < sonus, a sound: see 
sound «.] I. intrans. 1. To produce vibra- 
tions affecting the ear; cause the sensation of 
sound; make a noise; produce a sound; also, 
to strike the organs of hearing with a particular 
effect; produce a specified audible effect: as, 
the wind sounds melancholy. 

Ther herde I pleyen on an harpe, 

That souned bothe wel and sharpe, 

Orpheus ful craftely. 

Chaucer , House of Fame, 1. 1202. 
O earth, that soundest hollow under me. 

Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 

2. To cause something (as an instrument) to 
sound ; make music. 

The singers sang, and the trumpeters sounded. 

2 Chron. xxix. 28. 

3. To seem or appear when uttered; appear 
on narration : as, a statement that sounds like 
a fiction. 

How oddly will it sound that I 
Must ask my child forgiveness ! 

Shak., 'Tempest, v. 1. 197. 
All this is mine but till I die • 

I can’t but think ’twould sound more clever 
To me and to my heirs for ever. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. vi. 11. 
Your father never dropped a syllable which should 
sound towaid the asking me to assist him in his adversity. 

Godwin, Fleetwood, xix. 

4. To he conveyed in sound ; he spread or pub- 
lished. 

From you sounded out the word of the Lord. 

1 Thes. i. 8. 
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5. To tend ; incline. [Now rare.] 

Allc hire wordcs moore and lesse, 

Sownynge in vertu and in gentilesse. 

Chaucer, Physician’s Tale, 1. 54. 

Seyng any tliyng soxcnyng to treson. 

Paston Letters , I. 183. 

All such thingis as soitmc wyth or ayenst the common 
wele. Arnold's Chron., p. 88. 

6f. To resound. 

The shippes hereupon discharge their Ordinance, . . . 
insomuch that the tops of the lillles sounded therewith. 

Hakluyt' 8 Voyages, I. 245. 
To sound in damages, in law, to have as its object the 
recovery of damages : said of an action brought, not for 
the recovery of a specific tiling, as replevin or an action 
of debt, but for damages only, as for trespass, etc, 

ii. trans. 1. To cause to produce sound; set 
in audible vibration. 

A baggepipe wcl coude lie blowc and sotvne. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 5G5. 

I have sounded the very base-string of humility. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 6. 

2. To utter audibly; pronounce; bonce, to 
speak; express; repeat. 

But now to yow rehersen al his spcclic, 

Or al his w of ul wordes for to saicnc. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 573. 
Then I, as one that am the tongue of these. 

To sound the purposes of all their hearts. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 48. 
The Arab by his desert well 
. . . hears Ids single camel's bell 
Sound welcome to his regal quarters. 

Whittier, The llnschisli. 

3. To order or direct by a sound; givo n sig- 
nal for by a certain sound: ns, to sound a re- 
treat. 

To sound a parley to Ills heartless foe. 

Shak., Lncrecc, 1. 471. 

4. To spread by sound or report; publish or 
proclaim; celobrnto or honor by sounds. 

Thou sun, of this great world botli eye and soul. 

Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound Ids praise. 

Milton, 1*. L., v. 171. 

She loves aloft to sound 

The Sian for more than Mortal Deeds renown’d. 

Congreve, Pindaric Odes, ii. 

5. To signify; import. [A Latin ism.] 

Hise resons lie spak fill solcinpnely, 

Sownyngc alway thcncrces of ids wynnyng. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 270. 

If you have cars that will be pierced — or eyes 

That can bo opened — a heart that may be touched — 

Or any part that yet sounds man about you. 

II. Jonson, Volpone, iil. 0. 

The cause of divorce mentioned in the law is translated 
“some uncloanncss,” but In Hebrew It sounds “ naked- 
ness of aught, or nny real nakedness." Milton, Divorce, I. 

6. To exnmino by percussion, ns a wall in or- 
der to discover hollow places or studding; spe- 
cifically, in mnl.f to examine by percussion and 
auscultation, in order to form a diagnosis by 
means of sounds heard : ns, to sound the lungs. 

sound 0 (sound). An obsolete or dialectal con- 
tracted form of siroundf swoon . 
soundable (soun'da-bl), a. [< sound 1 + - able .] 
Capable of being sounded, 
soundboard (sound 'bord), m. 1. Ill musical 
instruments, a thin resonant plate of wood so 
placed as to enhance the power and quality of 
the tones by sympathetic vibration. In the piano- 
forte it is placed Just under or behind the strings; in the 
pipe-organ it forms the ton of the wind-chest In which 
the pipes nro inserted ; in the viol hi, guitar, etc., It la tho 
Bame as the belly— that 1 b, the front of the body. Great 
care is exercised In tiie selection and treatment of the wood 
for soundboards, which Is cither pine or spruce-tlr. Also 
sounding-board. Sec cut under harp. 

2. Same as sounding-board, 1. See cut under 
abal-roix — Pedal soundboard. See pedal. 
sound-boarding (sound'bor'ding), n. In carj>. } 
short boards which arc disposed transversely 
between the joists, or fixed in a partition for 
bolding tho substance called pugging, intended 
to prevent sound from being transmitted from 
ono part of a liouso to another, 
sound-body, sound-box, sound-chest (sound '- 
bod^i, -boks, -chest), v. Same as resonance-box. 
sound-bone (sound'bon), n. [< sound 3 + hoar.] 
Tho bono of a fish lying closo to tho sound or 
air-bladder. It is a part of tho backbone, consisting 
of those vertebra) collectively which are ordinarily cut 
out in one piece In splitting the fish. 

sound-bow (sound'ho), n. The thickened edgo 
of a bell against which the clapper strikes, in 
stating tho proportions of a bell, tho thickness 
of tho sound-bow is usually takon as a unit, 
sound-deafness (sound'def'nes), n. Deafness 
to sound of every pitch or quality, as distin- 
guished from pi tcli-dcaf ness and Umbrc-dcuJ'ncss. 
sounder 1 ! (soun'dfcr), n. [Early mod. E. also 
sowndcr, < MT3. soundre, < AS. sunor, a herd.] 
1. A liord of wild swino. 
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That men calleth a trip of a tame swyn Is called of wylde 
swyn a soundre: that is to say, gif tlier be passyd v. or vj. 
togedres. MS. Bodl, 640. ( IlalUicell .) 

Now to speke of the boore, the fyrste year he is 
A pygge of the sounder callyd, as imue I blys ; 

The secounde yere an liogge, and soo shall he be, 

And an hoggestere whan ho is of yercs thre; 

And when he is foure yere, a boor shall he be, 

From the sounder of the swyne thenne departyth he. 

Book of St. Alban’s (ed. 1490), sig. d., i. 

2. A young wild boar: an erroneous use. 

It had so happened that a sounder (i. e., in the language 
of the period, a boar of only two years old) had crossed 
the track of the proper object of tho chase. 

Scott, Quentin Durward, ix. 

Such then were the pigs of Devon, not to be compared 
with the true wild descendant, . . . whereof many a 
sounder still grunted about Swinlev down. 

Kingsley, Westward Ho, vili, 

sounder 2 (soun'dGr), n. [< sound 1 +-C/* 1 .] A 
soundiug-mncliino.— Flying sounder, an apparatus, 
devised by Thomson, for obtaining deep-sea soundings, at 
a moderate depth, without rounding to or reducing speed. 
With this sounding-machine a sounding was made at a 
depth of 130 fathoms while the steamer was moving nt the 
rate of 1G knots an hour. 

sounder 3 (soun'dGr), n. [< sound D + -cr 1 .] 
That which sounds; specifically, in tclci 7., a re- 
ceiving instrument in tho use of which tho mes- 
sage is road by the sound produced by tho armn- 
turo of the electromngnct in playing back and 
forth between its stops. 

sound-figures (sound 'fig'urz), n. pi. Chlndni’s 
figures. See nodal lines, under nodal. 
sound-hole (sound 'hoi), n. In musical instru- 
ments of tho viol and luto classes, an opening 
in tho bolly or soundboard, so shaped and 
placed ns to incrcnso its elasticity and thus its 
capacity for sympathetic vibration, in the mod- 
ern violin nml similar Instruments there are two sound- 
holes, placed on each side of the bridge ; they are usually 
called thc/-/io/r*, from their shape. 
sounding 1 (soun'ding), n. [< ME. soundyngc, 
sowndyng, sowninrjc; verbal n. of sound*, r.] 1. 
Tho act or process of measuring the dopth of 
anything; exploration, ns with a plummet and 
line, or a sound. — 2. The descent of a whnlo 
or of a fish to tho bottom after being harpooned 
or hooked. — 3. pi. The depth of water in riv- 
ers, harbors, along shores, and even in tho 
open sons, which is ascertained in tho opera- 
tion of sounding. The term Is uIbo used to signify any 
place or part of the ocean where a deep sounding-line will 
reach tho bottom ; also, the kind of ground or bottom 
wliero the lino reaches. Soundings on English and Ameri- 
can charts are expressed In fnthoms, except In some liar- 
bor-charts where they are in feet. See deep sea.— In or 
on soundings, (a) So near tho land that n deep-sea 
lead will rench the bottom, (b) In comparatively shoal 
water: said of a whale In tho Arctic Ocean, Bering Sea, 
Sea of Okhotsk, or In bays, lagoons, etc., whose depths 
maybe readily fathomed.— To got on oroff soundings, to 
got Into or beyond water where the l>ottoin can be touched 
by sounding; figuratively, to enter Into a subject or topic 
w hlch ono Is or Is not competent to discuss. — To strlko 
Boundings, to find bottom with the dcop-sca lead. 
sounding 2 (soun'ding), [< ME. soundyng : 
verbal n. of sounds, t\] The act of producing 
a sound or a noise; also, a sound or n noise pro- 
duced; specifically, in music, compare sound’*, 
v. ?., 2 . 

Musicians have no gold for sounding. 

Shak., It. nml J., iv. 6. 1 13. 

The Stnge. 

After the second sounding (of the music]. 

B. Jonson, liver) - Mali out of his Humour, Iml. 

sounding 2 (soun'ding), p. a. [Ppr. of sound *>, 
r.] 1. Causing or producing sound; sono- 

rous; resounding; making a noise. 

Ay me I whilst thee the shores and rounding Beas 
\\ ash far away. Milton, Lycidns, 1. 161. 

2. ITaving a magnificent or lofty sound; hence, 
bombastic: as, mere sounding phrases. 

Keep to your subject close in all you say ; 

Nor for n sounding sentence ever stray. 

Dryden and Soames, tr. of Boileaii’s Art of Poetry, 1. 182. 

sounding-board (soun'ding-bord), n. 1. A 
canopy over a pulpit, etc., to direct tho sound 
of a speaker’s voico toward tho audience. Seo 
abat-roix. Also soundboard. 

Since pulpits fall, nml smindiiut-hoards rcllcct 
.Most part an empty, luclfcctunl sound. 

Cowpcr, Task, III. 21. 

2. In building, n hoard used in the deafening of 
floors, partitions, otc. Seo sound-boarding. — 

3. Sumo ns soundboard, 1, 
sounding-bottle (soun'ding-bot/l), n. A vessel 

for raising water from n great dopth for exam- 
ination nnd analysis. It Ib generally made of wood, 
and linB valves opening upward In the top nnd bottom. It 
Is fixed on tho smimllug-lluo over the lend, so that the 
wntor passes through It as the lino descends; but when it 
Is drawn up the force of gravity closes the valves, thus re- 
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talnlng the contents. It often contains a thermometer 
for showing the temperature below the surface. 

sounding-lead (soun'ding-led), it. The weight 
used at the end of a sounding-line, 
sounding-line (soun'ding-lin), n. A line for 
trying the depth of water, 
sounding-machine (soun'ding-ma-shen''), n. A 
device tor taking deep-sea soundings. See 
dccp-sca. 

sounding-post (soun'ding-post), n. Same as 
sound-post. 

sounding-rod (soun'ding-rod), n. A graduated 
rod or piece of iron used to ascertain the depth 
of water in a ship’s pump-well, and conse- 
quently in the hold. 

soundismant, n. A Middle English form of 
saudesman. 

Then sent were there sonc soundismen two 
To ITiam, the prise kyng, purpos to hold. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8806. 

soundless 1 (sound'les), a. [< sound 4 + -less.] 
Incapable of being sounded or fatliomed; un- 
fathomable. 

He upon your soundless deep doth ride. 

Shak., Sonnets, lxxx. 

soundless 2 (sound'les), a. [< sounds + -less.} 
Having no sound; noiseless; silent; dumb. 

Cas. For vour words, the}' rob the Hybln bees, 

And leave them honeyless. ... 

Vru. O yes, nnd soundless too ; 

For you have stol'n their buzzing, Antony. 

Shak., J. C., v. 1. SO. 

sound-line (sound'lln), n. The tow-line car- 
ried down by a whale whon sounding, 
soundly (sou’nd'li), adr. [< sound 1 + -h/'-.] In 
a sound manner, in anysenso of the word sound. 
soundness (sound'nos), n. [< sound 1 + -ness,] 
Tho state of being sound, in any sense. =Syn. See 
sound l, a. 

sound-post (sound 'post), it. In musical in- 
struments of the viol class, a small cylindrical 
wooden prop orpillnvwliich is insert ed between 
tho belly and the hack, nearly under tho treble 
foot of tho bridge. Its purpose is to prevent the 
crushing of the belly by the tension of the strings, nnd to 
transmit the vibrations of the belly to the hack. Its mate- 
rial, shape, and position nrcot great Importance in deter- 
mining tho quality and power of the tone. It Is some, 
times called the Instrument's soul or nice. Also sounding- 
post. 

sound-proof (sound'prof), a. Impervious to 
sound; preventing tho entrance of sounds. 

It Islllcnte ot cotton) Is of great oflklency ns a stuffing 
for sound-proof walls nnd flooring. Ure, Diet., IV. 203. 

sound-radiometer (sound'ra-di-om'e-titr), n. 
An nppnrntns devised by Dvorak to show the 
mechanical effect of sound-waves, it consists of 
n light cross of wood pivoted with n glass enp upon n ver- 
tical needle, nnd carrying tour pieces of card perforated 
with a number ot holes, raised on one sido nnd depressed 
on the other like those of n nutmeg-grater. The cross- 
vnnes rolnte rapidly when plnced before the resonance- 
box of a loud-sounding tuning-fork. 

sound-register (souml'roj'is-ttr), n. An ap- 
paratus for collecting and recording tones of 
the singing voice or of a musical instrument. 
It was invented in Paris in 1S58. 
sound-shadow (sound'shad'o), it. The inter- 
ception of a sound by some large object, as a 
building. It is analogous to n light-shadow, but is less 
distinct, since sound-waves have much greater length 
tlmn light-waves. 

For Just as a high wall, a hill, or a railway-cutting often 
completely cuts ofi sounds by forming n sound-shadow. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXI. 3Gt. 

sound-wave (sound'wiiv), n. A wave of con- 
densation nnd rnrefnetion by which sound is 
propagated in an elastic medium, as tho air. 
See sounds and i rare. 

sounet, n. nnd v. A Middle English form of 
sound-'. 

soup 1 (soup), r. and a. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of sup. 

soup 2 (siip), n. [= D. socp = MHG. G. sttppe 
= Sw. soppa = Dan. suppe = Icel. suptt, soup; 
< OF. (and P.) soupc, soup, broth, pottage, sop, 
= Pr. Sp. Pg. It. sopa, soup; < Ml), soppe, sop, 
a sop, broth, D. sop, broth, = Icel. soppa = Sw. 
soppa, a sop : see sop. Soup - is a doublet of sop, 
derived through OP., while soujA, is a na- 
tive variant of sup.} 1. In cool: cry, originally, 
a liquor with something soaked in it, as a sop 
of bread ; now, a brotli ; a liquid dish served 
usually boforo fish or meat nt dinner. The basis 
of most soups is stock; to this nro added meat, vegeta- 
bles, vermicelli, herbs, wine, seasoning, or whatever is 
chosen: ns, cream soup; tomato soup; turtle soup. See 
julienne, purSe, soup-maigre. 

Between each act the trembling salvers ring, 

From soup to sweet-wine. 

Pope, Moral Essays, iv, 102. 



soup 

2. A kind of picnic in which a great pot of soup 
is the principal feature. Compare tho like use 
of chowder. [West Virginia.]_p 0 rtable soup, a 

sort of cake formed of concentrated soup, freed from fat 
and, by long-continued boiling, from all the putrescible 
parts. 

S0up 3 t, V. An obsolete form of soop, swoop. 
SOUpQOn (sop-son'), n. [F., a suspicion: see 
suspicion.'] A suspicion; hence, a very small 
quantity; a taste: as, water with a soupcon of 
brandy. 

SOUper 1 *, n. A Middle English form of supper. 
souper 2 (so'p6r), v. [< soup* + -crL] In Ire- 
land, a name applied in derision to a Protes- 
tant missionary or a convert from Roman Ca- 
tholicism, from the fact that the missionaries 
are said to assist thoir work by distributing soup 
to their converts. Imp. Diet. 
soup-kitchen (sop'kiclrien), u. A public es- 
tablishment, supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions, for preparing soup and supplying it gratis 
to the poor. 

souple 1 , a. A dialectal (Scotch) contraction of 
swipJe. 

souple 2 , a. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
supple . 

souple 3 (so'pl), a. Noting raw silk which has 
been deprived, to a certain extent, of its ex- 
ternal covering, the silk-glue. This is done by 
treating the silk with tartar and some sulphuric 
acid heated nearly to boiling, 
soup-maigre (sop ' ma # g6r), n. A thin soup 
made chiefly from vegetables or fish, originally 
intended to bo eaten on fast-days, when flesh 
meat is not allowed. 

soup-meat (sop'met), n. Meat specially used 
for soup. 

soup-plate (sop'plat), n. A rather large deep 
plate used for serving soup, 
soup-ticket (sop'tik'et), n. A ticket authoriz- 
ing tho holder to receive soup at a soup-kitchen, 
soupy (so'pi), a. [< soup* + -j/L] Like soup; 
having the consistence, appearance, or color of 
soup. [Colloq.] 

“We had a very thick fog,” said Tom, “directly after 
the thunder-storm — a soupy fog.” 

Jean Ingclow, Off the Skclligs, xiv. 
sour (sour), a. and n. [< ME. sour, sourc, 
sowrc, stir , < AS. sur = MD. suttr , D. zuur = 
MLG. sur = OHG. MHG. sur, G. saucr = Icel. 
suit = Sw. Dan. sur (cf. F. sur, sour, < LG. 
or HG.: see sorrel 1 ), sour; cf. W. sur, sour; 
Lifch. sums, salt. Root unknown.] I. a. 1. 
Haring an acid taste; sharp to the taste; tart; 
acid; specifically, acid in consequence of fer- 
mentation; fermented, and thus spoiled: as, 
sour bread; sour milk. 

The mellow plum doth fall, the green sticks fast. 

Or, being early pluck’d, 1 b sour to taste. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 528. 

2. Harsh of temper; crabbed; peevish; aus- 
tere; morose : as, a man of a sour temper. 

One Is so sour, so crabbed, and so unpleasant that ho 
can away with no mirth or sport. 

Sir T. More, Utopia, Ded. to Teter Giles, p. 12. 
Lofty, and sour to them that lov’d him not; 

But to those men that sought him sweet as summer. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., Iv. 2. 53. 

3f. Afflictive ; hard to boar ; bitter ; disagree- 
able to the feelings; distasteful in any man- 
ner. 

A1 though it [poverty! he sourc to suffre, there comcth 
swete after. Piers Plowman (B), xi. 250. 

I know this kind of writing Is madness to the world, 
foolishness to reason, and sour to -the flesh. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 235. 

4. Expressing discontent, displeasure, or pee- 
vishness : as, a sour word. 

With matrimonie cometli . . . the sourc browbendyng 
of your wifes kinsfolkes. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 18. 

I never heard him make a sour expression, but frankly 
confess that he left the world because he was not lit for 
it. Steele, Spectator, No. 2. 

5. Cold; wet; harsh; unkindly to crops : said 
of soil. 

The term sour Is, In Scotland, usually applied to a cold 
and wet soil, and conveys the idea of viscidity, which, in 
some cases, is a concomitant of fermentation. 

Ure, Hist, of Rutherglen, p. 180. (Jamieson.) 

6. Coarse: said of grass. Halliwcll. [Prov. 

—Sour bath. See batht.— Sour dock, the com- 
mon sorrel, Rumex Acetosa ; sometimes, R. Acetosella. 
[Prov. Eng.j 

Sowre dokke (herbe . . . ), idem quod sorel. 

Prompt. Pare., p. 4C0. 
Sour dough, leaven ; a fermented mass of dough left 
from a previous mixing, and used as a ferment to raise a 
fresh batch of dough. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
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An other parable Jhesus spac to hem, The kyngdam of 
heuenes is lie to soure doivg, thewhiclie taken, a womman 
hidde in three mesuris of meele, til it were al sowrdowid. 

Wyclif, Mat. xiii. 33. 
Sour grapes. See grapel. — Sour lime. See lime 3, 1.— 
Sour orange, the Seville or bitter orange. See orange i, 
1.— Sour pishamin, stomach, etc. See the nouns. — 
Sour plum. See Owenia, l. = Syn. 1. Acetous, acetose. 
— 2 and 4. Cross, testy, waspish, snarling, cynical. 

II. n. 1. Something sour or acid; something 
bitter or disagreeable. 

Loth . . . liis men amonestes mete for to dy 3 t, 

For wytli no sour ne no salt serues hym neuer. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. S20. 
The sweets we wish for turn to loathed sours. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 8C7. 

2f. Dirt; filth. 

Soory or defowlyd yn sour or fyltlie, Cenosus. 

Prompt. Parv., p. 4G5. 
3. An acid punch. [Colloq.] — 4. In bleaching 
and dyeing: (a) A bath of buttermilk or sour 
milk, or of soured bran or rye-flour, used by 
primitive bleachers, (b) A weak solution of sul- 
phuric or hydrochloric acid, used for various pur- 
poses. Compare souring, 5 — Gray sour. See gray. 
sour (sour), t*. [< ME. souren, sowren, < AS. 

*surian, surigan, become sour, = OHG. suren, 
MHG. suren, G. sauern, become sour, OHG. 
suren, MHG. sturen , G. sauern, make sour, = 
Sw. syra, make sour; cf. Icel. surna = Dan. 
surnc, become sour; from the ndj.: see sour, a.] 

1. intrans. 1. To become sour; become acid; 
acquire the quality of tartness or pungency to 
the. taste, as by fermentation : as, cider sours 
rapidly in the rays of tho sun. 

His taste delicious, in digestion souring. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 099. 

2. To become peevish, crabbed, or harsh in 
temper. 

Where the soul sours, and gradual rancour grows, 
Embitter’d more from peevish day to day. 

Thomson, Castle of Indolence, i. 17. 

3. To become barsli, wet, cold, or unkindly to 
crops: said of soil. 

II. trans . 1. To make sour; make acid; cause 
to have a sharp taste, especially by fermenta- 
tion. 

Ase the leuayne zoureth thet do 3 . 

Ayenbitc of Imcyl (E. E. T. S.), p. 205. 
The tartness of his face sours ripo grapes. 

Shak., Cor., v. 4. 18. 

2. To make harsh, crabbed, morose, or bitter 
in temper; mako cross or discontented; em- 
bitter; prejudice. 

Tills protraction is able to sour the best-settled patience 
in the theatre. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Ind. 
My mind being soured with his other conduct, I con- 
tinued to refuse. Franklin, Autobiog., p. 57. 

3. To make harsh, wet, cold, or unkindly to 
crops: said of soil. 

Tufts of grass sour land. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

4. In bleaching , etc., to treat with a dilute acid. 
— 5. To macerate and render fit for plaster or 
mortar, as lime.— To sour one’s cheekst, to assume 
a morose or sour expression. 

And now Adonis, with a lazy spright, .... 

Souring his cheeks, cries, “ t ie, no more of love 1 ” 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 185. 

sour (sour), adv. [< ME. sourc; < sour, «.] Sour- 
ly; bitterly. 

Thou shalt with this Inuncegay 
Abyen it ful soure. Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 111. 

source (sors), n. [Early mod. E. also soursc; 

< ME. sours, < OF. sorsc , sursc, sorcc , surcc, 
later sor/rce(ML. sursa), rise, beginning, spring, 
source, < sors, sours , fem. sorsc, soursc , pp. of 
sordre, sottrdre, F. sourdre = Pr. sorger, sorzir 
= Sp. surgir = Pg. sordir, surdir = It. sorgcrc, 

< L. surgere, rise: see surge. Cf. sojuy?.] If. 
Arising; arise; a soaring. 

Therforc, right as an hnuk up at a sours 
Unspringeth into the eir, right bo prnyeres 
Of charitable and chaste bisy frercs 
Makcn hir sours to Uoddes eres two. 

Chaucer, Summon er’s Talc, 1. 230. 

2. A spring; a fountainhead; a wellhead; any 
collection of water on or under the surface of 
the ground in which a stream originates. 

The flouds do gaspe, for dryed is theyr soursc. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., November. 
There are some sources of very fine water, which seem 
to be those of the antlent river Lapithos. 

. Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 223. 

Like torrents from a mountain source. 

Tennyson, The Letters. 

3. A first cause; an origin; ono who or that 
which originates or gives rise to anything. 

Miso, to whom cheerfulness in others was ever a source 
of envy in herself, took quickly mark of liis behaviour. 

Sir J*. Sidney, Arcadia, lil. 


SOUS 

Pride, ill nature, and want of sense are the three great 
sources of ill manners. Swift, Good Manners. 

Source of a covariant, the leading term of a covariant, 
from which all the others are derived, iff. Roberts. 
source (sors), v. [Early mod. E. also soursc; 

< source, n. Hence souse*.'] I. intrans. 1. To 
rise, as a hawk ; swoop ; in general, to swoop 
down; plunge; sink; souse. S eesouse*. [Rare.] 

Apollo to his flaming carre adrest, 

Taking his dayly, never ceasing course, 

His fiery head in Thetis watry brest, 

Three hundred sixty & five times doth source. 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 113. 

2. To spring; take rise. [Rare.] 

They . . . never leave roaring it out with their brazen 
borne, as long as they stay, of the freedomes and immuni- 
ties soursing from x him. 

Kashc, Lenten Stuff e (Hurl. Misc., VI. 103). (Davies.) 

II. trans. To plunge down ; souse. [Rare.] 

This little barke of ours being sourst in cumbersome 
waves, which never tried the foming maine before. 

Optick Glasse of Humors (1639), p. 101. (Halliivell.) 

sour-crout, n. See sauer-lcraut. 

sourdf, v. i. [< OF. sordre, sourdre, F. sourdre, 

< L. surgere, rise : see source.] To rise ; spring; 
issue ; take its source. 

The especes that sourden of pride, soothly, whan they 
sourden of malice, ymagined, avised, and forncast, orelles 
of usage, been decdly synnes. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

sourdeline (sor'de-len), n. [F. (?), dim. of 
sourdine.] A small variety of bagpipe, or mu- 
sette. 

sourdet (sor'det), n. Same as sordet. 
sourdine (sor-den'), n. [< F. sourdine, < It. 
sordino, < sordo (=s F. sourd), deaf, muffled, 
mute, < L. surdits, deaf: see surd.] 1. Same 
as mute 1 , 3. — 2. In the harmonium, a mechan- 
ical stop whereby the supply of wind to the 
lower vibrators is partially cut off, and the play- 
ing of full chords softly is facilitated, 
sour-eyed (sour'id), a. Haring a morose or 
sullen look. 

Sour-eyed disdain and discord. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 20. 

sour-gourd (sour'gord), n. Same as crcam-of- 
tartar tree (which see, under cream 1 ). 
sour-grass (sour 'gras), n. See Paspalum. 
SOUr-gum (sour'gum), n. The tupelo or pep- 
peridge, Xyssa sylvatica (X. multijlora), less 
frequently called black-gum. 
souring (sour'ing), n. [Verbal n. of sour, y.] 1 . 
A becoming or making sour: as, the souring of 
bread. — 2. That which makes sour or acid; 
especially, vinegar. [Prov. Eng.] 

A double squeeze of souring in his aspect 

Smollett, Humphrey Clinker. 

3. The wild apple, or crab-apple ; also, any sour 
apple. [Prov. Eng.] — 4. Dough left m the tub 
after oat-cakes are baked. Halliwcll. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 5. In blcacliin g, tho process of expos- 
ing fibers or textures to the action of dilute 
acid ; specifically, the exposing of goods which 
have been treated in a solution of chlorid of 
lime to a dilute solution of sulphuric acid, which, 
by setting free the chlorin, whitens the cloth, 
and neutralizes the alkalis with which the cloth 
has been impregnated. — 6. A process of dress- 
ing sealskin. The skin is scraped clean, closely rolled, 
and laid away until the liair starts. The hair is then 
Bcourcd off, and the bare hide is stretched to season. 

souring-vessel (sour'ing-vesH), n. A vat of 
oak wood in which vinegar is soured, 
sour-krout, n. See saucr-kraut. 
sourly (sour'li), adv. In a sour manner, in 
any sense of tho word sour. 
sourness (sour'nes), n. [< ME. sowrcncs, sowre- 
itcssc, < AS. surnesy < sur, sour: see sour, «.] 
The state or quality of being sour, in any sense. 
= Syn. Asperity, Tartness, etc. (see acrimony), morose- 
ness, peevishness, petulance, ill nature. 

sourock (so 'role), it. [Sc., also sourack , soorock, 
sooraclc, sourrock, etc., sorrel ; cf. G.' saurach , 
tho barberry.] The common sorrel, Rumex 
Acetosa; also, tlio sheep-sorrel, II. Acetosella. 

Heh, gmleman 1 butye hae been eating sourrocks instead 
o’ lang kail. Galt, The Entail, I. 295. (Jamieson.) 

sourset, n. and v. An old spelling of source. 
sour-sized (sour'sizd), a. See sized*. 

SOUT-Sop (sour'sop), n. 1. See Anona. — 2. A 
eross or crabbed person. [Prov. Eng.] 
sour-tree (sour'tre), n. Same as sourwood. 
sourwood (sour' wild), n. See Oxydcndrum. 
SOUS (so ; formorly sous), n. [Formerly also 
souse, sowsc; now sous as if F. ; < F. sou, pi. 
sous, a coin so called, = It. soldo, < ML. soli- 
dus, a shilling, sou: see soldo, solidus.] A sou. 

They [wooden shoes] are usually sold for two Sowscs, 
which is two pence farthing. Cory at, Crudities, 1. 54. 



sous 

Perhaps she met Friends, and brought Fence to thy House, 
But thou shalt go Homo without ever a Souse. 

Prior, Down-Hall, st. 33. 

souse 1 (sous), n. [Early mod. E. also soucc, 
sowcc f sowsc; < ME. souse, sowsc, var. of sauce: 
see sauce , «.] 1 . Pickle made with salt ; sauce. 
You have powder’d [salted] me for one year; 

I am in soucc, I thank you ; thank your beauty. 

Beau. ami FI., Knight of Malta, ii. 1. 

2. Sometliiug kept or steeped in picklo ; espe- 
cially, the head, ears, and feet of swine pickled. 

And lie that can rear lip a pig In liis house 
llatli cheaper his bacon, and sweeter his souse. 

Tusscr , January’s Husbandry, st. 2. 
I know she’l send me for ’em [ballads], 

In Puddings, Bacon, Sowsc, and Pot-Butter, 

Enough to keepo my chamber all this winter. 

Drome, Antipodes, iii. 5. 

3. The car* in contempt. [Now provincial or 
vulgar. ] 

With souse erect, or pendent, winks, or haws ? 
Sniveling? or the extent Ion of the jaws? 

Fletcher , Poems, p. 203. (Haiti well.) 

souse 1 (sous), v. 1 . ; prat, and pp. soused , ppr. 
sousing. [Early mod. E. also soucc; < ME. sow- 
ecu , sowscu ; a var. of sauce , v. Cf. souse 1 , «.] 

1. To stoop in picklo. 

Tlici slccn licm nlle, and kutten of hire Ercs, and sow- 
cen hem in Vyncgrc, and there of the! mnken gretservyse 
for Lordes Mandcville, Travels, p. 251. 

Brawn was a Homan dish. ... Its sauce then was mus- 
tard mid honey, before tho frequent use of sugar; nor were 
soused hogs-feet, checks, and ears unknown to those ages. 

II’. King, Art of Cookery, letter lx. 

2. To plunge (into water or other liquid); cov- 
er or drench (with liquid). 

When I like thee, may I be sous'd over Head mid Ears 
in a Horse-pond Steele, Tender Husband, ill. 1. 

3. To pour or dash, ns water. 

“Can you drink a drop out o’ your hand, sir?" said 
Adam . . . “No,’’ said Arthur; “dip my crnvnt In ami 
souse it on my head.’ Tho water seemed to do him some 
good. George Eliot, Adam Bede, xxviil. 

Soused mackerel. Sco inaelerclK 
souse- (sous), i». ; pret. and pp. soused, ppr. 
sousing. [Early mod. E. also soucc, sowee, soucc; 
a var. (appnv. by confusion with souse 1 , r.) of 
source, v. Cf. souse-, v.] I. in trails. 1. To 
swoop; rush with violence; descend with speed 
or headlong, as a hawk on its prey. 

Till, sadly soucimj on the sandy shore, 

He tombled on an hcapo, and wallow d in lih gore. 

Sjtenscr, J\ ()., III. Iv. 1C. 
Spread thy broad wing, and souse on all the kind. 

JVr/tf, Ejill. to Satires, il. 15. 

2. To strike. 

He stroke, lie soust, he foyml, he hewd, he lasht. 

Sjxnscr, r. ()., IV. ill. 25. 

3. To bo diligent. JhdUwclL [Prov. Eng.] 

II. trans. To strike with sudden violence, as 

a bird strikes its prey; pounce upon. 

The gallant monarch is in arms, 

And like an eagle o’er his aery towers, 

To souse annoyance that comes near Ills nest. 

Shnk., K. John, v. 2. 150. 

souse 2 (sous), ii. [Early mod. E. also sower, 
sowsc; < souse-, v., but in def. I peril nps in part 
a var. of source, n. (in def. 1): see .sourer.] 1. 
A pouncing down; a stoop or swoop; a swift 
or precipitate descent, especially for attack: 
as, the souse of a lmwk upon its prey. 

Ab a fauleon fayre, 

Thnt once hath failed of her souse full nenre, 
Ilcmounts ugaine into the open aj re, 

And unto better fortune doth her Fclfe prejmyre. 

SjwHser, F. ()., 11. xl. 30. 
So, well cast off; aloft, aloft, well flnwnc. 

O now she takes her at the smrse, nml strikes her 
Donne to the earth, like a swift thtiiulcr-clnp. 
Heywood, Woman Killed with K I miners (Works, II. PS). 

2. A blow; a thump. 

Who with few soirees of his yron dale 
Dispersed all their troupe incontinent. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. Iv. 21. 

I'll hang the villain, 

And 'twerc for nothing but the souse ho gave me. 

Middleton (and others). The Widow', iv, 2. 

3. A dip or plungo in tho water. JlaltiwcU. 
[Prov. Eng. and U. S.] 

souse 2 (sous), adv. [An elliptical use of souse-, 
v. Cf. soss-, adv.'] with a sudden plungo; with 
headlong descent; with violent motion down- 
ward; less correctly, with sudden violence in 
any direction. [Colloq.] 

So, thou wast once In love, Trim ! said my Undo Toby, 
smiling. — Souse! leplled the corporal — overhead nml cars, 
an' please your honour. Sterne, Tristram Shumly, vlli. IP. 

As if the nailing of one hawk to the barn-door would 
prevent the next from coming down souse into the hen- 
yard. Lowell, Among my Books, 1st scr., p. 22-1. 

souse 3 ), n. See sous. 
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souse 4 (sous), «. [Also source; said to be < F. 
sous, under (the r of source being then intru- 
sive) : see sub-.J In arch., a support or under- 
prop. Gwilt. 

souse-wifet (sous'wlf), «. A woman who sells 
or makes souse. 

Do yon think, master, to ho emperor 

With killing swine? you may be an honest butcher, 

Or allied to a seemly family of souse-wives. 

Fletcher (and another'!), Prophetess, i. 3. 

soushumber (so'slmm-bflr), n. A woolly and 
spiny spoeies of nigbtsliado, Solatium mam- 
inosum, of tropical America. It is a noxious 
woed, bearing worthless yellow inversely pear- 
sliapod berries. [West Indies.] 
souslik (sos'lik), 11 . Samo as suslik. 
sousou, n. Samo as susu. 
sou'-sou’-southerly, sou’-southerly (sou'son- 
suTii'er-li, sou'suTii'tr-li), n. Same as south- 
southerly. 

The swift. flying long-tailed duck — the old squmv, or 
gou'-sou'-sottl/icrli/, of the (Long Island) baymen. 

T. Jiooscvelt, Hunting Trips, p. 03. 

soustenu, soutenu (sos'to-nu, so'to-nii), a. [F. 
soutemi, pp. of soulcuir, sustain, bold up: seo 
sustain. 1 In her., noting a chief supported, ns 
it wore, by a small part of tho escutcheon bo- 
noath it of a different color or metal from the 
chief, and reaching, ns tho chief does, from side 
to side, as if it were a small part of the chief, 
of another color, supporting tuo real chief, 
soutache (so-tnsh'), «. [F.] A very narrow 
flat braid, made of wool, cotton, silk, or tinsol, 
and sewed upon fabrics ns a decoration, usu- 
ally in fanciful designs. 

soutaget, ii. [Origin obscure.] Bagging for 
liops; eoarso cloth. 

Tnke .outage or lmlcr (tlmt covers the Kell), 

Sot like to n monger, nml fastened well. 

Ti/rrrr, Husbandry, p. 330. (Davie*.) 

soutane (sii-tiin'), ». [< F. soutane, OF. sotane 
= Sp. solatia = I’g. solatia, sotaina = It. sot- 
tana, undershirt, < ML. sultana (nlso subta- 
n cum), an umler-cassoek, < L. suites, beneath, 
under: see sub-.J Samo as cassock. 

SOUtelt, a. A Middle English form of subtle. 
soutenu, a. Seo soustenu. 
souter (sou'ter; Sc. pron. so'tf-r), «. [Former- 
ly also soiclcr, sontar; < ME. souter , soutcrc, sou- 
tare; solder, < AS. sutcre — Ioel. siitari = OHG. 
sutari, suticri, MUG. siitcr (nlso in comp. MUG. 
schuocli-sut.Ti; G. contracted scliustcr) (cf. Finn. 
suutari = Lapp, sutar, shoemaker, < G.), shoe- 
maker, < L. sutor, shoemaker, < sucre, pp. stilus, 
sew: sco.vcir 1 .] A shoemaker; a cobbler. [Old 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

The devel made a rove for to prechc, 

And of n rautrre ehipumu or n leche. 

Chaucer, J’rol. to Jteeve’s Tnle, 1. 50. 
A conqueror! n cobbler! hang him router ! 

rirlehrr, Wlldgoose Chase, Iv. 3. 

souteresst (sou'ter-es), n. [< ME. soutrresse; < 
souter + -e.v.v.] A woman who makes or mends 
shoes; a female cobbler. 

Cessc the rnulererre sat on tho hcnclic. 

Vim Vlomnan (11), v. 315. 

souterly (sou'ter-li), a. [Formerly nlso soidcrly; 
< souter + -ly 1 .] Like n cobbler; low; vulgar. 
[Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

All rnxrtrrbj wax of comfort melting nwny, nnd misery 
taking tho length of m) toot, It hoots me nut to sue for life. 

Mtirriiujer, Vlrgln-Mnrtyr, III. 3. 
souterrain (sii-te-rfm'), n. [F.: sac suit erratic.] 
A grotto or cavern under ground ; a cellar. 

Defences against extremities of heat, as simile, grottoes, 
or rnutrrrainr, arc necessary preservatives of health. 

Arbuthnot. 

south (south), ii. and a. [< ME. south, smdhc, 
solhe, sath, n. (nee. south ns adv.), < AS. suth, 
adv. (orig. tho nee: or dat. (locative) of the noun 
used adverbially, never otherwise ns a noun, 
and never as an ndj., the form suth ns nil ndj., 
given in tho dictionaries, being simply tho adv. 
(suth or silthan) atone or in comp., and tho form 
* sutha , as a noun, being duo to a misunder- 
standing of tho adv. suthan), to tho south, in 
tho south, south; in comp, sutli-, a qunsi-ndj., 
as in suth-dicl, tho southern region, the south, 
etc.(> E. smith, a.); = OFries . suit = MD. stti/tl, 
D. cuitl = OIIG. sum}, MHG. sunt, suit, G. siiil = 
loci. srnthi; stinnr = Siv. Dan. si/tt, south; as a 
noun, in otlicr than adverbial uses, dovoloped 
from tho older adverbial uses (cf. F. Sp. suit = 
Pg. sul, south, from tho E.): (1) AS. suth = led. 
sudhr = Sw.Dnn ..vi/rf, to tho south, in tho south, 
south; (2) AS. suthan (ME. sutlicn, suthc) = MD. 
sinjden = OLG. sudhon, MEG. siiden = OIIG. 

sundaua, MnG. sundcnc, sttndcn = Icc1, ,vh»iioii 

— * 
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= Sw. syden = Dan. sonden, aav., prop, ‘from 
the south,’ but also in MEG. OHG. MHG. ‘ in 
the south’; also in comp., as a quasi-adj.; 
hence the noun, D. zuiden = MLG. siiden = 
OHG. sundan, MHG. siinden, G. siiden, the south; 
(3) = OS. suthar- = OFries. suthcr, suder, suer = 
OHG. sundar , MHG. sunder- = Sw. sdder, adv. 
or adj., south; OHG. sundar, MHG. sunder = 
Icel. sudhr (gen. sudhrs) = Sw. sdder, n., south 
(cf. also southern, southerly , etc.) : prob., with 
formative -th, from the base of AS. sajuie, cte., 
sun: see sun 1 . For the variety of forms, cf. 
north, cast, west.] I. n. 1. That one of tho 
four cardinal points of tho compass which is 
directly opposite to tho north, and is on the left 
when one faces in tho direction of tho setting 
sun (west). Abbreviated S. 

A 2 Myle from Bethel cem, toward the Sowthe, is the 
Chircho of Seynt Karitot, that was Abbot there. 

Mandcville, Travels, p. 74. 

2. The region, tract, country, or locality lying 
opposite to tho north, or tying toward the south 
pole from some other region; in the broadest 
and most genoral sense, in the northern hemi- 
sphere, tho tropics or subtropical regions; in 
Europe, the Mediterranean region, often with 
reference to tho African or Asiatic coast; 

The queen of the south . . . came from the uttermost 
parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon. 

Mat. xii. 42. 

Bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 

And dark nnd true and tender is the North. 

Tennyson, Frincess, iv. 

Specifically — 3. [cap."] In U. S. hist, and poli- 
ties, tho Southern States (which see, under 
stale). 

“The fears that the northern interests will prevail at all 
times,’’ said Edward Itutlcdpe, “are ill-founded. . . . The 
northern states are nlreadvfull of people; the migrations 
to the South arc immense. Bancroft, Hist. Const., II. 2&9. 

4. The wind that blows from the south. 

W'hcreforc do you follow her, 

Like foggy south pulling with wind and rnin? 

Shak., As you Like it, iii. 5. 50. 

Tho breath of the touth can shake the little rings of the 
vine. Jcr. Taylor, Works (cd. 1835), I. 709. 

5. Ecclcs., the side of a church that is on tho 

right hand of ono wiio faces tho altar or high 
altar. Seo cast, 1, and epistle By south. See 

. — Solid South, the Southern States in respect to their 
nlmost uniform adherence to the Democratic party after 
the reconstruction period. [U. S.]— Sons of the South. 
Sco jtonl. 

II. a. 1. Being in tho south; situated in the 
south, or in a southern direction from the point 
of observation; lying toward the south; pertain- 
ing to the south; proceeding from the south. 

He . . . shall go out by the way of the south gate. 

Erek. xlvi. 9. 

'The full KWfA-brcczc around thee blow. 

Tennyson, Talking Oak. 

2. Ecclcs., situated at or near that side of a 
church which is to tho right of one facing tho 
altar or high altnr — South diaL See dial— South 
end of an altar, tho end of nil altar at tho right hand of 
a priest ns he stands fnclng the middle of the altnr from 
the front: so called because in a church with strict ori- 
entntion this end Is toward the south. — South pole. Sec 
jWe2, 2 nml 7.— South sido of an altar, that part of the 
front or western side of an altar which Intervenes between 
the middle and the south end ; tho epistle side.— The 
South Sea, a name formerly npplied to the Pacific ocean, 
especially the southern portion of it: so called ns being 
first seen townrd tho south (from the isthmus of Darien, 
where it was discovered by Balboa in 1613). 

One Inch of delay more is a South-sea of discovery. 

Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 207. 

South Sea arrowroot. -See pia?.— South Sea bubble 
or scheme. Sec l/ubWcl.— South Sea rose, the olean- 
der. [Jnmnica.] — South Sea tea. Scc/sa. 
south (south), adv. [< ME. south, suth , < AS. 
suth, adv., south : seo south , «.] Toward, to, or 
at tho south; of winds, from the south. 

And the seyd holy loud ys in length, North nml Suth, ix 
Bcorc myle. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Trnvell, p. 38. 

Such fruits ns you appoint for long keeping gather in a 
fair nnd dry day, ami when the wind bloweth not south. 

Bacon. 

The ill-thief blaw the Heron south! 

Burns, To Dr. Blacklock. 
[Sometimes used with ellipsis of the following preposi- 
tion. 

Tho chimney 

Is south the chamber. Shak., Cymbelinc, ii. 4. 81. 

When Phiehus gi’es a short-lived glow’r 

Far south the lift. Bums, A Winter Night.} 
Down south. See doim?, adv. 
south (south), v. i. [< south, v. and adv.] 1. To 
move or veer toward the south. — 2. In ai d row., 
to cross tho meridian of a place: as, tho moon 
souths at nine. 

The great full moon now rapidly southing. 

Jean lnyelow, Fated to be Free, xxxvii. 
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South African broom. See Aspalatlms, 2. 
South American apricot. See Mammca. 
South American glutton. See glutton. 
South-Carolinian (south'kar-6-lin'i-an), a. and 
n. [< South Carolina (see def!) + - ian .] I, a. 
Of or pertaining to the State of South Carolina, 
one of the southern United States, lyine south 
of North Carolina. 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of the State 
of South Carolina. 

Southcottian (south'kot-i-an), v. [< Southcott 
(see def.) + -fan.] One of a religious body of 
the nineteenth century, founded by Joanna 
Southcott (died 1814) in England. This liodv ex- 
pected that its founder would give hirth to another Mes- 
sialj. Also called New Israelite and Sabbatharian. 
Southdown (south'doun), a. and u. I. a. Of 
or pertaining; to the South Downs in Hampshire 
and Sussex, England: as, Southdown sheep. 

II. n. A noted English breed of sheep; a 
sheep of this breed, or mutton of this kind. 
See sheep 1 , 1. 

southeast (soutk'ost'), n. and «. [< ME. sowthe 
eest, sowthe cst, suth-cst, < AS. suthciist, to tbo 
southeast, also suthcastan, from the southeast 
(= D. zuidoost = G. siidost = S\v. Dan. sydost ); 
used as a noun only as south, north, cast, west 
were so used; < sutli, south, + cast, cast: see 
■south and cost.] I. n. That point on the hori- 
zon botween south and east which is equally 
distant from them; S. 45° E., or E. 45° S., or, 
less strictly, a point or region intermediate be- 
tween south and east. 

II. a. Pertaining to the southeast ; proceed- 
ing from or directed toward that point; south- 
eastern. 

Abbreviated S. E. 

southeast (south'est'), adv. [See southeast, «.] 
Toward or from tho southeast. 

Tile Hlj gate of tliys Temple ys with owt the Citye, 
Suthest towards the Mownte Syon. 

Turlington, Dlarle of Eng. Travel], p. 71. 

southeaster (south'es'tir), n. [< southeast + 
-eri.] A wind, gale, or storm from the south- 
east. 

southeasterly (south'es'tGr-Ii), a. [< southeast, 
after easterly, a.] Situated in or going toward or 
arriving from tho southeast, or the general di- 
rection of southeast: ns, a southeasterly course; 
a southeasterly wind. 

southeasterly (south'cs'tGr-li), adr. [< south- 
easterly, «.] Toward or from the southeast, or 
a general southeast direction, 
southeastern (south'es'ttrn), a. [< southeast, 
after eastern. The AS. * suthedstern is not au- 
thenticated.] Pertaining to or being in the 
southeast, or in tho general direction of the 
southeast. Abbreviated S. E. 
southeastward (south'est' wiird), adr. [(saulli- 
east + -ward.] Toward the southeast. 

A glacial movement southeastward from the Spcrrln 
mountains of I/mdouderry. Quart. Jour. Gcol. Soc. 

southeastwardly (soutli'est'wiird-li), adr. [< 
southeastward + -ly-.] Same as southeastward. 
[Rare.] 

The Ulg Horn (here called Wind river) flows southeast- 
teardl;/ to long. 10a* 30", through a narrow bottom land. 
Goe. Report on Mire. Riser, 1801 (reprinted 1870), p. 13. 

souther 1 (sou'THGr), m. [< south + -or 1 .] A 
wind, gale, or storm from tho south. 
souther 1 (sou'THGr), r. f. [< souther 1 , ».] To 
turn or veer toward the south : said of the wind 
or a vane. 

On chance of the wind south-ring. 

The Field , Sept. 25, 18S0. ( Erteye . Diet.) 
souther 2 (sou'THGr), n. A Scotch form of sol- 
der. 

southering (suTn'Gr-ing), a. [< souther 1 , r., + 
-iny".] Turning or turned toward tho south ; 
having a southern exposure. [Rare.] 

The southering side of n fair ldll. 

William Morris, Earthly 1’aradiGC, nr. 201. 
Southerland (suTH'Gr-land), n. [Imitative: see 
south-southerly.] Same as south-southerly. 
southerliness (suTH'6r-li-nes), n. The state or 
condition of being southerly. 

Southerly (suTH'Gr-li), a. and n. [< southcr(n ) 

+ -hj". Cf. southbj.] I. a. 1. Lyingin tho south 
or m a direction nearly south: as, a southerly 
point. — 2. Proceeding from tlie south or a 
point nearly south. 

1 am but mad north-north-west; when tho wind is 
southerly I know a hawk from a handsaw. 

Shah., Hamlet, il. 2. 3!)7. 
II. n. Samo as south-southerly. 
southerly (suTn'Gr-Ii), adv. [< southerly, «.] 
Toward tho south. 
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But, more southerly, the Banes next year after [A. D. 845) 
met with some stop in the full course of thir outragious 
insolences. Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 

southermost (suTH'er-most), a. supcrl. [(south- 
ern) + -most.] Same as southernmost. 

Towards the south .4. dayes iourncy is Sequotan, the 
southermost part of Wingandacoa. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 85. 
southern (suTii'6rn), a. and n. [< ME. south- 
erne, sowtherne , sothern , suthernc , also, in forms 
due rather to the Icel., southcron , southren , soth- 
ro«», suthroun (see southron ), < AS. suthernc = 
OFries. suthern , sudern = MLG. sudern = Icel. 
sudhnenn = OHG. sundroni , MHG. sundern , 
southern; < suth y south, + - erne , an obscured 
term, appearing most clearly in the OHG. form 
-roni (ult. < rinnan , run: see mw 1 ). Cf. north- 
ern , eastern , western. Doublet of southron.’] I, 
(i. 1. Of or pertaining to the south, or a region, 
place, or point which is nearer tho south than 
some other region, place, or point indicated ; 
situated in the south ; specifically, in the United 
States, belonging to those States or that part 
of the Union called the South (see south, n., 3). 
Abbreviated S. 

All your northern castles yielded up, 

And all your southern gentlemen in arms. 

Shal:. , Rich. II., iii. 2. 202. 

2. Directed or leading toward tho south or a 
point near it: as, to steer a southern course. — 

3. Coming from the south; southerly: as, a 
southern breeze. 

Men’s bodies are heavier and less disposed to motion 
when southern winds blow than when northern. 

Bacon , Nat. Hist., § 381. 
Like frost-work touch'd by southern gales. 

Bums, Liucludcn Abbey. 
Southern buckthorn. See buckthorn and Bumclm . — 
Southern cavy. See ca iv/.— Southern chub. Sec 
Microptcru*, 1.— Southern Confederacy. Same ns Con- 
federate States of America (which see, under confederate). 
— Southern Cross. Same as Crux, 2 . — Southern 
Crown. See Corona Australis, under corona.— South- 
ern fox-grape. .Sec grape l, 2, and scupper nong.— 
Southern hemisphere. See hemitjihrrc.— Southern 
pine. See pine*.— Southern red lily. See lily, l.— 
Southern States. Sec state. 

II. If. A native or an inhabitant, of tbo south, 
of a southern country, or of the southern part 
of a country. Compare southron . 

Roth Southern fierce and hardy Scot. 

Scott, Lord of the Isles, vl. 2(1. 
When, therefore, the««c Southern* brought Christianity 
into the North, they found existing there these pagan 
sacrificial unions. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. lxxiii. 

southern (simi'ton), v. i. [< southern, a.] 
Same as south, 1, or souther *. [Rare.] 

Tlie wind having southemed somewhat. 

The Field, Sept. 4, 18SC. ( Encyc . Diet.) 

southerner (siiTHter-ner), n. [< southern + 
-crl.] An inhabitant or a native of the south; 
a southern or southron; specifically, an in- 
habitant of the southern United States. 

The Southerners had every guaranty they could desire 
that they should not be interfered with at home. 

J. F. Clarke, N. A. Rev., CXX. C 5. 

southernism (suTiitern-izm), n. [< southern 
+ -ism.'] A word or form of expression pecu- 
liar to tho south, and specifically to tho south- 
ern United States. 

A long list of Southernism s was mentioned. 

The American, VI. 237. 
SOUthernize (suTil'fcm-iz), t\; pret. and pp. 
snuthernized, ppr. southernizing. [< southern + 
-izc.] I. trans. To ronder southern ; imbue 
with tho characteristics or qualities of one who 
or that which is southern. 

The southerniziny tendencies of the scribe are well- 
known, from the numerous other pieces which ho 1ms 
wiitten out; whilst the more northern forms found must 
he original, . . . alliterative poems being generally In a 
northern or western dialect. 

I’ref. to Joseph of A ri mat hie (E. E. T. S.), p. xl. 

il in tram,-. To become southern, or like tlmt 
which is southern. 

southernlinesst (suTll'Grn-li-ncs), n. The stato 
oC being southomly. 

southernlyt (stmi'ini-li), adv. [< southern + 
-ly-.] Toward Hie south; southerly, 
southernmost (suTii'Grn-most), a. supcrl. [< 
southern + -most.] Furthest toward tbo south. 

Avignon was my southernmost limit ; after which I wns 
to turn round and proceed back to England. 

II. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 212. 

southernwood (suTn'Gm-wud), n. [< ME. 
southerne node, sowtherne wn/idc, sotherwodc, 
siithcrwudc, < AS. suthernc wudn, suthernc wude, 
southernwood, Artemisia Ahrotanum : sea south- 
ern and wood 1 .] A slirubby-stemmod species 
of wormwood, Artemisia Ahrotanum, found wild 
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in southern Europe, especially in Spain, but of 
somewhat uncertain origin. It is cultivated in gar- 
dens 1 or its pleasantly scented, finely dissected leaves. 
Also called old-man, and, provinclally, stoveniffood, lad's - 
loir, boy's-love, etc. The name has been extended to allied 
species. See ahrotanum. 

Her [Envy’s) hood 

Was Peacocks feathers inixt with Southernwood. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, it, The Lawe. 
Tatarian southernwood. Same as santonica, 1. 
southing (sou'THing), n. [Verbal n. of south, 
v.] 1. Tendency or motion to the south. — 2. 

In astron., tbo transit of the moon or a star 
across the meridian of a place. — 3. In nav., the 
difference of latitude made by a ship in sailing 
to the southward. 

Wo had yet ten degrees more southing to make. 

R. It. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 353. 

southland (soutk'land), n. and a. [< ME. suth- 
iond; < south + {and.] I. n. A land in the 
south; the south. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to the south or a land 
in the south. 

southly (soutb'li), adv. [= D. zuidclijk = G. 
siidlich = Sw. Dan. sydiig ; as south + -ly 2 .] 
Toward tbo south ; southerly, 
southmost (soutli'most), a. supcrl. [< south + 
-most.] Furthest toward the south. 

From Aroer to Nebo, and the wild 
Of southmost Abarim. Milton, P. L., i. 408. 

southness (soutk'nes), n. [< south + -ness.] A 
tendency of a magnetic needle to point toward 
the south. [Rare.] 

southron (suTn'ron), a. and n. [A form, now 
only provincial, archaic, or affected, of south- 
ern : see southern.] I. a. Southern. Specifically— 

(а) Pertaining or belonging to southern Britain ; English : 
usually in dislike or contempt. [Scotch.] 

While back recoiling seem'd to reel 

Their southron foes. Bums, The Vision, 1. 

(б) Pertaining or belonging to the southern United States. 
[An nlfccted use.] 

II. n. A nativo or an inhabitant of a southern 
country, or of tho southern part of a country. 
Specifically— (a) A native of south Britain ; an English- 
man : usually in dislike or contempt. IScotch.] 

“Thir landis are mine I ” the Outlaw said ; 

“ I ken nao king in Christentie ; 

Frae Soudron I this forestc wan. 

When the King nor his knightis were not to see.” 
Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Child’s Ballads, VI. 26). 
(6) A native or an inhabitant of the southern States of tho 
American Union, (An Directed use.] 

“Squatter Sovereignty” . . . wns regarded with special 
loathing by many Southrojis. 

II. Greeley, Amer. Conflict, I. 324. 

southroniet, n. [< southron + -ic, -y 2 .] The 
southrons collectively. [Scotch.] 
lie says, yon forest is his awin ; 

lie wan it frae the Southronic ; 

Sao ns lie wan it, sae will he keep it, 

Contrair all kingis in Christentie. 

Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Child’s Ballads, VI. 28. 

southsayt, southsayerf. Old spellings oi sooth- 
say, soothsayer. 

south-seeking (soutli'so'king), a. Moving or 
turning toward tbo south, as the south end of 
a magnetic needlo. Soo magnet. 
south-southerly (soutli'suTn'6r-li), n. [An 
imitative namo; also south-sou th-so u thcrly, sou ’- 
southerly, sou’-sou’-southcrly, southerly, souther- 
land, and with fanciful changes, as John Con- 
nolly, Uncle Iluldy, my aunt Uuldy, etc.] Tho 
long-tailed duck, JIarclda glacialis: samo as old- 
wij'c, ] . The name, in all its variations, seems to he sug- 
gested by (ho limpid piping notesof the bird, almost tobe 
called a song. On the samo account this duck has been 
called Anas cantans, and also placed in a genus Mclonetta. 
Sec cuts under l larclda and oldui/e. 

southward (soutli'wjird or suTn'iird), adv. [< 
ME. suthward, southward ,< AS. suthreard, suthc- 
wcard, also suthanweard (= OFries. siidwirth = 
MLG. sudewert, sudewart = Sw. si/dvart), south- 
ward, < sutli, south, + -wcard, E. -ward. Cf. 
southwards.] Toward tbo south ; toward a point 
nearer tbo south than tbo east or tlm west. 
Also southwards. 

If it were at liberty, ’t would, sure, southward, ... to 
lose Itself in n fog. Shak., Cor., ii. 3. 32. 

Southward with fleet of ico 
Sailed the corsair Death. 

Longfellow, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
southward (south'wiird or suTH'iird), a. and n. 
[< southward, adv.]" I. a. Lying or situated 
toward tho south; directed or leading toward 
tho south. 

Tho buii looking with a southward oyo upon him. 

Shalt., \V. T„ iv. 4. 819. 
II. ii. The southern part; tbo south; tlio 
south end or side. 

Countries are more fruitful to the southward than in 
the northern parts. llatcigh , Hist. World. 
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southwardly (south'wjiril-li or suTll'iird-li), a. 
'[< southward + -hj L] Having a southern di- 
rection or situation. 

southwardly (south 'wiird -li or suTH'iird-li), 
adv. [< southward + -V// 2 .] In a southward 
direction; in the genoral direction of the south. 

Whether they mean to go southwardly or up the river, 
no leading circumstance has yet decided. 

Jefferson , To the President of Congress (Correspondence, 

[I. 217). 

southwards (south'wiirdz or suTH'jirdz), adr. 
[< ME. *soxtthwardes, < AS. sfithwcardcs (= D. 
zi lidtraarts = G. siidwdrts = Sw. si/drarts, si/d- 
viirts ) ; with adv. gen. suffix, < suthweard , south- 
ward : see southward , adr. 2 Samo ns southward. 
southwest (south'west'), ti. and a. [< ME. 
sowthewest, < AS. suthwrst, to the southwest, 
suthauwestau, from the southwest (= D. zitid- 
west = G, siidtrest = Sw. l)nii. si/drcst ) ; usod as 
a noun only ns south, north , cast, west wero 
so used; < suth, south, + west, west: see south 
and treat.] I. u. 1. That point on the horizon 
hotween south and west which is equally dis- 
tant from thorn. — 2. A wind blowing from tho 
southwest. [Poetical.] 

The southwest that, blowing Unln lake, 

Fills all Iho sacred lice. Tennyson, Geraint. 

3. [«)/).] With the definite article, tho south- 
western regions of the United States: in this 
’lhraso are often included the States of Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Missouri, and Texas, tho Terri- 
tories of Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma, 
anil tho Indian Territory. [U. S.] 

II. a. 1. Pertaining to the point midway be- 
tween south and west, or lying in Ihnt direction. 
Ho could distinguish nnd divide 
A Imir ’twixt south uml snuth-wed side. 

liutler, 1 1 minims, I. 1. (is. 

2. Proceeding from tho southwest : as, a south- 
west wind — Southwest cap. Same ns xouthweder, 2. 
Abbreviated S. /F. 

southwest (south'west'), adr. [< smith west, ».] 
To or from tho southwest : as, the ship proceed- 
ed southwest; the wind blew southwest. 
southwdster (south'wes'ter), u. [< southwest 
+ -cr 1 .] 1. A southwest wind, pile, or storm. 

— 2. A hat of water-proof material, of which 
the brim is made very broad behind, so as to 
protect the neck from rain: usually sou'wester. 

We were glad to get n wnteli below, nnd pul on our 
thick clothing, boots nnd southweders. 

Jl. 11. Dana, Jr., before the Mint, p. 20. 

southwesterly (sonth'wos'ter-li), a. [< south- 
west, after westerly.] 1. Situated or directed 
toward the southwest. — 2. (Joining from the 
southwest ora point near it: as, a southwf stt rhj 
wind. 

southwesterly (south'w(‘s'tAr-li),m/r. [< south- 
westerly, r/.] In a southwesterly direction. 

The party now headed touthwederly for the Siberian 
coast. The American, VII. IKS. 

southwestern (soutli'wes'trrn),f/. [<^\K. south- 
western, < AS. suth-wfsteru : see southwest and 
«7\v//ni.] 1. Pertaining to or situated in the 

southwest. — 2. In the direction of southwest 
or nenrly so: as, to sail a southwestern course. 

— 3. From the direction of the southwest or 
nearly so: ns, a sou thin stt rn wind. 

south westward (south 'west 'wiird), a. and adr. 
[< southwest + -frr/rd.] Toward tho southwest, 
south we stwardly (south'west 'wiird-li), adr. 
f< southwestward 4- -hf-.l Southwest ward. 
[Pare.] 

SOUtien (F. pron. so-tinn'), n. [OF., < sou ten ir, 
sustain: see sustain.’] In her., a supporter: es- 
pecially applied torn* inanimate object to which 
the shield is secured: thus, two trees sometimes 
support tho shield by means of its guigo. 
souvenancet, n. [Early mod. E. sovcnnnnrc, < 
OF. sovenantr, < souvenir , remember: see sou- 
venir.’] Remembrance. 

Life will I graunt thee for thy vullauiiec. 

And all thy wronges will w ipe out of my sovenauncr. 

Sj>eit*er t 1*. Q., II. vlfl. M. 

souvenir (so-vo-nor'), u, [< F. souvenir, a re- 
membrance, <’ souvenir, remember, < L. suh ve- 
nire, coino up to one’s aid, occur to one’s mind, 

< sub-, under, + venire = E. come.] That which 
reminds one, or revives one’s recollection, of 
an event, a person, a place, etc. ; a remembran- 
cer; a reminder; a keepsake: as, a souvenir of 
Mount Vernon; a souvenir of a marriage or a 
visit. 

Across Sieur George’s crown, leaving along, hart streak 
through his white hair, was the murenir of a Mexican 
®8bre. if. |r, Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 10. 

=Syn. Memento, etc. See memorial. 
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sou’wester (sou'wcs'ter), n. A contraction of 
south wester. 

sov. An abbreviation of sovereign, a coin, 
soveraignt, soverainf, a. and n. Obsolete spell- 
ings of sovcicign. 

sovereign (suv'- or sov'o-ran), n. and n. [Early 
mod. E. also sovereign, soveraigne, soverain ; < 
ME. soverain, sovcrainc, sovcraync , sovcrcin, sov- 
creyn , sovcrcync , < OF. sov rain, soverain , stive- 
rain , later sourer a in = Pr. sobran = Sp. Pg. 
sob era no = It. sovrano, soprano , < ML. supera- 
n us, suproine, principal, (L, super, above: see 
super-. Of. sovran, soprano , from tho It. The 
g is intrusive, prob. duo to confusion with reign 
(cf. foreign). For tho uso as the name for a coin, 
ef. ducat , real*, noble, etc. The historical pron. 
is suv'o-rijn.] I, a. 1. Supremo; paramount; 
commanding; excellent. 

Fvereinoorc he haddo a sovereign pry 8. 

Chaucer, Gen. iTol. to C. T., 1. 07. 
A limn of sovereign parts he is esteem’d. 

Shak., L. L. L., II. 1. 44. 
Tour leaders in France . . . came to look upon it (the 
British constitution] witli a sovereign contenijit. 

llurkc, Huv. in France. 
I stood on Brocken's soiran height, nnd Baw 
Wooda crowding upon woods. 

Coleridge, Lines written in an Album. 
Life’s sovereign moment is a battle won. 

0. II'. Holmes, The banker’s Dinner. 

2. Supreme in power; possessing supreme do- 
minion; not subject to any other; hence, royal; 
princely. 

Whan thlso message res bade here gretlng made, 
Titan the roue raiment seg s.iide of hem idle. 

William oj I'alcrne (F. F.T. S.), 1. 4032. 
Let her be n principality, 

Sovereign to nil the creatures on the earth. 

Shak., T. G. of V., II. 4. 153. 
It was the scverol States, or, what Is the same thing, 
their people, in their sovereign capacity, whoordnlned ami 
established the constitution. Calhoun, Works, I. 130. 

3. Efficacious in tho highest degree; potent: 
said especially of medicines. 

For-tlil loke thow loujc (love] ns longc ns tliow durest, 
For is no science vndcr sotmc so smu-reyne for the soulc. 

Piers Plowman (IQ, x. 200. 
And telling me the sovereign ft thing on earth 
Wns paimnceti for nil Inward bruise. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., I. 3. 37. 
Soverolgn State, a state possessing sovereign power, or 
sovereignty. See sovereignty, 1 (</). 

A State is called a snrrrrign State when this supreme 
|H»wer resides within Itself, whether resting In n single In- 
dbldnal, or In a number of Individuals, or in the whole 
body of the people. Cooleg, Const I.lm. (4th cd.), I. 

II. n. 1. One who exercises supreme control 
or dominion; n ruler, governor, chief, or mas- 
ter; one to whom allegiance is due. 

I-ndy and Sovereign of idle othere Londes. 

Mandenllr, Travels, p. 1. 
U } our Sourraign be n Knight or Squyre, set downu jour 
IHihen couered, nnd jour flip also. 

1 laW ex Hook (F. F. T. S.X P- CO. 
The forereign |of Undenvald] Is the whole county, the 
sovereignty residing In the general nssemblj', where all 
the males of fifteen have entry and suffrage. 

J. Adams. Works, IV. 31G. 
Specifically — (a 1) A husband; a lord nnd master. 

The prcstls they gone home n.^en, 

And sche goth to hire *«r ereyne. 

Cower, MS. Soc. Antlrj. 13J, f. 44. {11 alii well.) 
(M) A provost or major. 

And wlianue it drowe to the day of the dede doynge, 

'I hat utecreynr* were scmblld, and the scldro kny^tK 

Dejuxsition o/ Jlich. II., j>. 28. {11 alii well.) 
(c) A monarch ; an emperor or empress; a king or queen. 
S>ve reign of Fgjpt, hall! Shak., A. and C., I. 5. 84. 
And when three sovereigns died, could scarce be vex’d, 
Considering wliat a gracious prince was next. 

Pojw, Lpll. to Satires, I. 107. 
2. A current English gold coin, tho standard 
of the coinage, worth JCl or 20 shillings (about 
jM.KG), and weighing 123 grains troy. Tho 
first Kiigllsh coin beniing fills name was Issued by Henry 
VII., was current for .Cl, and w elglied 2 lOgralna. Sovereigns 
continued to be Issued till the time of James 1. The origi- 
nal sovereign bore the type of n seated figure of tho king, 
Henry VII. George III. revived the issue of the sovereign 



in 1817, nnd the coin was then of the same weight ns the 
Piesent soveieigiMif Queen Victoria. Double sovereigns 
have been struck at various times, and half-sovereigns are 
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cuiTcnt coins. Abbreviated sou.— Sovereign’s speech. 
See speech .from the throne, under speech. = Syn. 1. King, 
etc. (see prince), potentate. 

sovereign (suv'- or sov'e-ran), v. 7. [< sover- 
eign, n.J To rule over as’a sovereign ; exercise 
sovereign authority over. [Rare.] 

Unless lier Majesty do sovereign them presently. 

Roger Williams, To Wnlsingham, August, 1585, quoted in 
[Slotley’s Hist. ^Netherlands, I. 333. 

sovereigness (suv'- or sov'e-ran-es), n, [For- 
merly also soveraincss ; < sovereign + -css.] A 
woman who is sovereign ; a queen. [Rare.] 
Seas Soveraintess [read soveraincss], Slcep-bringer, Pilgrims 
guide, 

Peace-loving Queen. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, I. 4. 

sovereignize (suv'- or sov'o-ran-iz), v. i. [< 
sovereign + -fee.] To exorcise supreme author- 
ity. [Rare.] 

Nimrod was the first that sovereignized over men. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 220. 

sovereignly (suv'- or sov'e-mn-li), adv. [Ear- 
ly mod. E. also sovcraignly ; < ME. sovcrcync - 
lyclic; < sovereign + -ty 2 .] In a sovereign man- 
ner or degree, (a) So as to exceed all others ; surpass- 
ingly; exceedingly; chiefly; especiallj’. 

but sovcraignly dame Pertelote slirighte. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 542. 
(fc) Potently; effectually; ellleaciously. [Rare.] 

Mrs. IlixKct. How do the Waters agree with your Lady- 
ship? 

Mrs. Woodly. Oh, Sovcraignly. 

Shad well, Fpsom Wells, I. 
(c) With supremacy; supremely; ns a sovereign. 

Tho government resides sovereignly In the communities, 
where everything Is decided by the plurality of voices. 

J. Adams, Works, IV. 323. 

sovereignty (suv'- or sov'p-ran-ti), «.; pi. sover- 
eignties (-tiz). [Early mod. ilk also sovereignty, 
sovcrayntic , etc.; < ME. soveraygntyc , sovcrcync - 
tec, sourcrainetcc, sorcrcintc,< OF. sovraintc,sou- 
v crain tv, F. sourcraint6 = It. sovran ita (cf. Sp. 
Pg. soberania), < ML. ns if *supcranita(t-)s, < 
superanus, supreme, sovereign: see sovereign.'] 
1. The stntc or character of being sovereign or 
a sovereign. 

So sitting high In dreaded rocerayntie, 

Tho«o two strange knights were to her presence brought. 

Spenser, F. (}., V. lx. 34. 

I think hell be to Rome 
As is the oiprcy to the fish, who takes it 
by sovereignty of nature. Shak., Cor., Iv. 7. 35. 
Specifically— (nt) Mastery ; control; predominance. 

Worn men desiren to have soverngnetee, 

As wcl over blr lioiisbond ns hir love. 

Chaucer, Wife of bath’s Tale, 1. 182. 

I was l>orii to command, 

Train’d up in sovereignty. 

Fletcher {and anniher'l). Prophetess, Iv. 3. • 
(3) The rule or sway of a monarch ; royal or Imperial power. 

Jovlus Augustus ... let the true nature of his power 
be seen, and, flr*t among the Cicsars, armjed himself with 
Hie outward pomp of sueerrignty. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 138. 
(r) Supremacy or dominion; hegemony: applied to the 
relation between a powerful state and other states or re- 
gions : ns, Rome’s sovereignty over the Fast ; Great Britain 
holds the sovereignty of the seas. ( d ) The supreme, abso- 
lute. uncontrollable power by which any state is govern- 
ed (Cooley); the political nuthoritj*, whether vested in a 
single individual or In a number of individuals, to order 
nnd direct what is to be done by each individual in rela- 
tion to the end nnd object of the state {Ilalleck). It is 
essential to the modern conception of sovereignty that 
It should be exclusive of any other human superior au- 
thority, should bo wielded by a determinate person or 
organization of persons, nnd should be on the whole hn- 
bitually obeyed by the bulk of the community. Tlius, in 
the United States, sovereignty is vested In the body of 
ndult tunic citizens. The claim that each State — that is, 
the adult male free citizens of each State — possessed a 
separate sovereignty was one of the elements of contro- 
versy Involved In tho civil war. 

I stato Austin’s doctrine of Sovereignty in another wnj\ 
more popularly, though without, I think, any substantial 
Inaccuracy. It Is ns follows: There Is, in every indepen- 
dent political community— that is, in every political com- 
munity not in the lmbit of obedience to a superior above 
Itself— some single person or some combination of per- 
sons which has tho power of compelling the other mem- 
bers of the community to do exactly ns it pleases. Tills 
single oerson or group — this Individual or this collegiate 
Sovereign . . .— may be found In every Independent po- 
litical community ns certainly as the centre of gravity in 
a mass of matter. If the community bo violently or vol- 
untarily divided Into a number of separate fragments, 
then, ns soon ns each fragment has settled do\vn(per)inp9 
after an interval of anarchy) Into n state of equilibrium, 
the Sovereign will exist nnd with proper care will be dis- 
coverable In each of the now Independent portions. The 
Sovereignty over the North American Colonies of Great 
Britain had its seat in ono place before they became the 
United States, In another place afterwards; but ill both 
cases there was n discoverable Sovereign somewhere. Tills 
Sovereign, this person or combination of persons, univer- 
sally occurring in all Independent political communities, 
has in all such comm uni ties one characteristic common 
to all the shapes Sovereignty may take, the possession of 
irresistible force, not necessarily exerted, but capable of 
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being exerted. . . . The Sovereign, if a single person, is 
or should be called a Monarch ; if a small group, the name 
is an Oligarchy; if a group of considerable dimensions, 
an Arlstocrucy; if very .largo and numerous, a Democracy. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 349. 
Much is said about the sovereignly of the States. . . . 
Wlmt is sovereignty in the political sense of the term? 
Would it bo far wrong to define it “a political community 
without a political superior"? Tested by this, no one 
State, except Texas, ever was a sovereignty. 

Lincoln, In Raymond, p. 146. 
The chief attributes of sovereignty with which the states 
have parted are the coining of money, the carrying of 
mails, the imposing of tariff dues, the granting of patents 
and copyrights, the declaration of war, and the mainte- 
nance of a navy. J. Fiske, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. DS. 

(< e ) A state, community, or political nnit possessing inde- 
pendent power. 

The late colonics had bnt recently become compactly 
organized self-governing States, and were standing some- 
what stifily apart, a group of consequential sovereignties, 
jealous to maintain their blood-bought prerogatives, and 
quick to distrust any power set above them, ornrrogating 
to itself the control of their restive wills. 

TT. irfljon, Cong. Gov., I. 

(/t) Supremacy in excellence; supreme excellence. 

Fie, fie, unreverend tongue 1 to call her bad 
Whose sovereignty so oft thou hast preferr’d 
With twenty thousand soul-confirming oaths. 

Shale., T. G. of V., ii. G. 15. 
Q 7 ) Efficacy; especially, medicinal efficacy. 

My father left me some prescriptions 
Of rare and proved effects, such ns Ids reading 
And manifest experience had collected 
For general sovereignty. Shak., All's Well.’i. 3. 230. 
Popular sovereignty. Sec jwpular.— Sovereignty of 
God, In theol., Goa's nbsolute dominion over all created 
things.— Squatter sovereignty. Same as pojntlar sov- 
ereignty. [Colloq., U. S.J 

This letter [Gen. Cass on Wilmot Treviso] is notable as 
the first clear enunciation of the doctrine termed Fopulnr 
(otherwise Squatter) Sovereignty — that is, of the lack of 
legitimate power in the Federal Government to exclude 
Slaver)' from its territories. 

//. Greeley, Amer. Conflict, I. 190. 
sovran (suv'- or sov'rnn), a. and it. [A modi- 
fied form of sovereign, in imitation of tlio It. 
sovrano: seo sovereign. It was first, used by 
Milton, and has been affected by later poets.] 
Snmo as sovereign. 

Since he 

Who now Is Sovran can dispose and bid 
What shall be right. Milton, P. L., I. 240. 

sovranty (suv'- or sov'rnn-ti), n. [A modified 
form of sovereignly, in "imitation of sovran.] 
Same as sovereignly. 

Clod's Rift to us of sorranty, 

Mrs. Drowning, I Imran of Exile. 

SOW 1 (so), t'. ; prof, solved, jip. sown or sowed, 
ppr. sowing. [< ME. sowen, sou wen, sawen (pret. 
sciv, siew, 'scow, save, sen, pi. sewen, scowen, pp. 
sowen, soicc, sawen), < AS. sdwan (pret. sedw, 
pp. sawen) = OS. sdian, sehan = OFries. sea 
— MD. saeyen, D. caaijcn = MEG. EG. saicn = 
OHG. sdjau, sawen, sden, MHG. sirjen, s.rn, G. 
sden = iccl. sd = Sw. sit = Dan. saa = Goth. 
saian, sow; cf. IV. hau, bow; OBulg. sicli, sicyali 
= Serv. siijati = Bobom. siti = Buss, sicyaii = 
Eitb. sell = Lett, set = E. t/ se, in scrcrc (for 
* scscrc , redupl. pres., with simplo perf. sevi, pp. 
satns), sow; < V sa, sow, orig. prol). cast, cf. 
Skt. sasya, grain. Hence sower, seed, etc., and 
(< L.) semen, seminary, seminate, disseminate, 
etc., satire, salion, season, etc.] I. traus. 1. 
To scatter, as seed upon tho earth, for tlio pur- 
pose of growth; plant by strowing. 

In ray aaulc thou sau-e till sede, 

Tliat I may, lorde, make mync auaunt. 

Political Poems, etc. (cd. Fumlvail), p. 107. 
Wliatsocver a man f oweth, that shall he also reap. 

Gal. vl. 7. 

2. To scatter seed over for growth ; supply or 
stock with seed. 

It were a Rode Contrco to soiren Innc Thristcllc and 
Urercs and Broom and Thornea ; and for no other thhiR In 
It not good. itandcvillc, Travels, p. ISO. 

And the aamo hand that vow’d shall reap tho field. 

Pope, Messiah, 1. CO. 

3. To scatter over; hesprinklo; spangle: as, 
a velvet pall sown with golden bees. 

God . . . form’d tho moon, . . . 

And vow’d with 6tara the heaven, thick ns a field. 

Milton, P. L. ( vil. 358. 
Another (cottage] wore 
A close-set robe of Jasmine sown with stars. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

4. To spread abroad; cause to extend; dis- 
seminato; propagate: as, to sow discord. 

Why, nothing can bo baser than to sow 
DIsscntlon amongst lovers. 

Dcau. and FI., Mold’s Tragedy, 111. 1. 
To have hemp-seed sown for one. Sec hemp-seed.— 
To sow one's wild oats. See oat. 

II. intrans. To scatter seed for growth and 
tho production of a crop. 
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They that sow in tears Bhall reap In joy. ■ Ps. exxvi. 6. 
Peace was awhile their care. They plough’d and soio'd. 

Cowper, Task, v. 202. 
sow 2 (sou), 11 . and a. [< ME. soicc , souwc, since, 
soghc, < AS. sugu, contracted sit, = MD. sogh, 
soegh, D. zog, zeug = MLG. sogc, LG. sugc, 
sage s= OHG. MHG. su, G. sau = Iccl. sjjr — 
Sw. sugga, so = Dan. so = W. hwch (> E. hog 1 , 
q. v.) = Ir. sniff = L. sits = Gr. vg, ci>g, a sow, 
swine, = Zend hit, a "boar; prob. so called from 
its prolific nature, < su (Skt. -y/ s«), generate, 
produce : see son 1 . See swine, suinc, soil 2 , hog 1 . 
In tho sense of ‘a large mass of metal,’ seo 
pig 1 -'] I. n. 1. An adult female hog; tlio fe- 
male of swine. 

This sow had halfe her body covered with hard bristly 
haire as other Tigges. Coryat, Crudities, I. 113. 

2. A sow-bug. 

Also geve hym of these soiccs that crepe with many 
fete, and falle oute of howce rovys. Alsogevc hym whyto 
wormes that breede betweno the barke and tho tre. 

MS. Lambeth 306, f. 177. ( Ualliwcll .) 

Some of the Oniscidrc are land animals, and are known 
as liog-lice, sous, etc. Pascoe, Zobl. CIqbs., p. 84. 

3. In metal., tho metal which has solidified in 
the common channel or foedor through which 
tho molten iron flows from tho blast-furnace 
into a series of parallel grooves or furrows, 
which nro tho “pigs” appertaining to tho sow, 
nndth'o iron from which bears tho name of pig- 
iron, or simply pig: used also of other metals. 

It is the manner (right woorehipfull) of such ns sceke 
profit by mincrall, first to set men on woorko to digge and 
gather the owre; then by fire to trie out the mctnll, and to 
cast it Into certcine rude lunipes, which they call sowze. 

Iximbardc, Perambulation (ed. 1596), Pref. ( Ilalliwcll .) 

For the strengthening of his nerves or sinews, they 
made him two great sows of lead, each of them weighing 
eight thousand and seven hundred quintals. . . . Those 
ho took up from the ground, in each hand one. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 23. 
4f. A military engiuo consisting of a movablo 
roof arranged to protect mon handling a bnttor- 
ing-ram. Compare vinca, also eat and cat-castle. 
— Old sow. Sec oM.—To have, take, or get the right 
(or wrong) flow bv the ear, to pitch upon tlio right (or 
wrong) pereon or tfilng; come to the right (or wrong) con- 
clusion. [Low.] 

Tic has the irrong sow by the ear, 1’ faith ; nml claps his 
dish at tho wrong man's door. 

D. Jonron, Ever)- Man in his Humour, II. 1. 

You hare a wrong sow by the ear. 

S. Duller, Hudihras, II. ill. 580. 

U. a. Feranlo : applied to fish : as, a sow ltako. 
Seo sow fish, under fish 1 . 
sow' J t, v. An obsolete spelling of sew 1 . 
sowa (so'ii), ». Seo soya. 
sowans (so'nnz), n. pi. Snmo as sowens. 
sowar (so-iir'), n. [Also smrar; < Ilind. sawdr, 
< Pors. sawdr, a horseman.] A horso-soldicr; 
especially, a native cavalry soldier in the Brit- 
ish-Indtan army, often in tlio sense of an orderly 
or mounted attendant or guard. 

In the cavalry of the Madras armv the horses arc pro- 
vided by Government, but In that of Bengal and Bombay 
the trooper, or wnrar, ns ho is designated in India, finds 
himself in everything except his nrmB. 

AT. A. Lev., CXXVIJ. 145. 

sowback (Bou'bnk), w. A low ridge of sand or 
gravel; a hogback or horsoback; a knmo; a 
drum or drumlin. 

Tho long parallel ridges, or “sou-backs" nml “drums,” 
ns they nro termed, . . . invariably coincide In direction 
with tho valleys or straths in which they llo. 

J. Geikie, Great Icc Age, p. 17. 
sowbane (sou'bun), ». The maple-leaved goose- 
foot, Chcnopodium hyhridum, regarded as fatal 
to swine. Also called hon's-lanc. 
sow-belly (sou'bol'i), n. Salt pork: salt-horse; 
salt-junk : usod by fishermen, whalers, sailors, 
and soldiers. [Low.]— Sow-belly hake. Sco/mfrc 2 . 
sowbread (sou'brcd), v. A plant of tho gonus 
Cyclamen , particularly C. Europicum. Tlie species 
are low stcrnless herbs sending up leaves and Bcapes from 
corms which arc sometimes very large, and, where native, 
are sought after by swine. Tlio flowers arc rose-colored, 
pink, or white, nodding, tlio divisions of the corolla re- 
Hexed, and are cultivated for ornament, tlio host-known 
species being C. Europ/eum, hardy In southern Europo and 
England, and the more tender and showy C. Perineum. 
EOW-bug (sou'bug), n. A hog-louse ; n pill-bug ; 
a sow; any terrestrial isopod of tho family Onis- 
cidic, ns Oniscus ascllits. Some sow-bugs can 
roll themselves up into a ball like a tiny arma- 
dillo. Seo sou ”, «., 2, and cut under Oniscus. 
sowcet. An obsolete form of souse 1 , souse”. 
sowdant, n. An obsolete variant of sultan. 
Chaucer. 

sowdanesset, sowdannesset, n. Obsolete va- 
riants of sultancss. 

sow-drunk (sou'drungk), a. Drunk as a sow; 
beastly drunk. [Prov. Eng.] 


sow-thistle 

Soli sow-dr oorik that tha doesn not touch thy 'at to the 
Squire. Tennyson , Northern Cobbler. 

sowdwortt, ii. An obsolete form of saltwort 
(Salsola Eali) : also applied to the columbine, 
Aquilcgia vulgaris . 
sowel, Same as soul 2 . 
sowens (so'enz), n. pi. [Also sowans , sowins; 
origin obscure ; cf . sew 2 .] 1 . A nutritious article 
of food made from the farina remaining among 
the husks of oats, much used in Scotland and 
formerly in Northumberland. The husks (called in 
Scotland seeds or rids), after being separated from the oat- 
meal by the sieve, still retain a considerable portion of 
farinaceous matter. A quantity of the husks is steeped in 
water till the farinaceous matter is dissolved, and until 
the liquid has become sour. The whole is then put into 
a sieve, which allows the milky liquid to pass through into 
a barrel or other vessel, hut retains the husks. The starchy 
matter gradually subsides to the bottom of the barrel. The 
sour liquor is then decanted off, fresh water is stirred into 
tho deposit that is left, and tiie mixture, when boiled, 
forms sowens. In England it is more commonly called 
flummery. The singular form sowen is used attributively 
or in compounds : as, a sou’en-tub. 

These sowins, that is, Hummer)’, being blended together, 
produce good yeast. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

As if it were any matter . . . whether a pleughman had 
suppit on m inched pies or sour sowens. 

Scott, Old Mortality, vii. 

2. A kind of pasto employed by weavers for 
stiffening tlieir yarn in working. 

[ScotcTi and prov. Eng. in both senses.] 
sower 1 (so'6r), n. [< ME. sower, saw ere, < AS. 
sdwcrc , a sower, < sdwan, sow: see sowL] 1. 
One who sows or scatters seed. 

Behold, a sower went fortli to sow. Mat. xiii. 3. 

2. That which sows seed ; a sowing-machine. 
— 3. Ono who scatters or spreads; a dissemi- 
nator; a breeder; a promoter. 

They are the soicers of suits, which make tho court 
swell, nnd the country pine. Bacon. 

Terming Paul ... a sower of words, a very babbler or 
triHcr. Hakewill. 

sower 2 t, m. An obsolete spelling of sewer 1 . 
sower 3 f, a. An obsolete spelling of sour 1 . 
sow-fennel (squ'ron^el), v. S ee fennel. 
sow-gelder (sou'geKdor), n. One who spays 
sows. 

First, lie that led the cavalcato 
Wore a soxc-gcldcr's flagellate [horn]. 

S. Butler, Hudihras, II. ii. 610. 

sowief (sou'i), n. Same as sow 2 , 4. 

They laid their souics to the wall. 

Avid Maitland (Child’s Ballads, VI. 222). 

sowing (so'ing), it. [Verbal n. of sow 1 , v.] 1. 
Tlio act of ono who sows or scatters seed. — 2. 
That which is sowed. 

You could not keop the birds out of the garden, try how 
you would. They had most of the sowings up. 

The Century, XXXVI. 815. 

sowing-machine (so'iiig-ma-shen'), n. In 
agri. : (n) A hand or liorso-power soed-plant- 
ing machine, (h) A broadcast sower. The hand- 
machines consist of n simplo mechanism turned by a 
crank, which scatters the seed In u cloud in every direc- 
tion. It is carried in ono hand nnd operated by the other. 

sowins (so'inz), m. pi. See sowens. 
sowkert, n. An ohsoloto form of sucker. 
sowlt, sowleH. Obsoleto forms of soul 1 , solcO. 
sowle 3 , n. Snmo as soul 2 . 

SOWm, n. and v. See swim. 
sown 1 (son). A past pnrticiplo of soil) 1 . 
S0Wn 2 t, sownet, «. and v. Obsoloto forms of 
sounds. 

SOWn 3 t, n. and r. An obsoleto form of swoon. 
SOWpf, n. An obsolote form of soup 2 . 
sowsef. An obsoleto spelling of sottscl, souse 2 . 
sowskin (sou'sltin), n. See hogskin. 

SOWStert, n. Snmo ns scwstcr. Ualliwcll. 
sowtegef, n. Seo soutage. 
sowterf, sowterlyt. Obsolote forms of soulcr, 
souterly. 

sowth 1 !, n. nnd a. An obsoleto spoiling of south. 
sowth 2 (south), r. [Appnr. a vnr. of souch, 
sought.] I, iutrans. To wliistlo softly. [Scotch.] 

II. Ivans. To try over, ns n tune, with n low 
whistle. [Scotch.] 

On braes when wo please, then, 

Wo’ll sit an’ sowth a tuno; . . . 

An’ sing ’t when we lia’e dune. 

Bums, First Epistle to Davie, 

sowther, V. Same ns souther 2 . Ualliwcll. 
sow-thistle (sou'this'l), n. [< ME. sowtliystell, 
< AS. sugclhistcl, < sugu, sow, + thistel, tliistlo. 
In ME. nlso culled swines tltistcll.] A plnnt of 
tho gomis.Sonr/iHs, primnrily S. olcraccus, n weed 
of wnste plnees, prohnbly n’ntivo in Europe nnd 
central Asin, but now diffused nonrly nil over 
the world. It Is a smooth herb with a milky juice, bear- 
Ing runcinatc-plnnntifld leaves and rather small yellow 
flower-heads. A similar plant, but with less divided spiny 
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leaves. Is S. asper. A much more showy species Is S. 
arveims, with larger anti brighter heads. These arc all 
naturalized in the 
United States, the 
last less abundantly. 

The name has been 
extended to species 
of the allied genus 
Lactuca. 

soy (soi), ». [Al- 
so soojn; = F. 
soy y soai = G. S\v. 

Dan. sojet (NL. 
soja, soya) ; <Jap. 
si-yau, Chinese 
sh'i-yu, so x v.] 1. 

A kind ol smteo 
prepared in tho 
Fast from tho 
soy-bean (soodef. 

2). It Is eaten with 
fish, cold meat, etc. 

There are two or 
three qualities of soy, 
hut the Jnmneso soy 
Is reckoned (he best. 

I have been told 
thntfo// i9inndc with 
a llshy composition, 
and it scents most 
likely by the Taste; 

tho' a Gontlemnn of mv Acqiinhitnnce who was very In- 
tlinato with onethnt sailed often from Touqiiln to Japan, 
from wlicnco true Sop comes, told me that It xxns made 
only with Wheat and a sort of 1 leans mtxt ultli Water and 
Salt. Jhvnjnrr, Vojngcs, II. 23. 

From travellers accustom'd from a l»oy 

To eat their salmon, nt the least, with soy, 

apron, l!ej»po, \ ||. 



Smv thbtte (Sf'tuhuT clrro(tus), 

part of therein with tlichcuhi 
j.oiic (>f the IumI lca»f\; a, >\ flower; C, 
the aJicnc with the pappus. 


2, The soy-benn or -pen, Glycine Sojit (Sojn his- 
pi (hi , etc.). It h an annual leguminous plant xvith stout 
nearly erect or somewhat climbing stems covered with 
rusty hairs, bearing trifoliate leaxe* mnl from lljelr axils 
two or three pod* 1J «r 2 Indies long. Tin* seeds are 
made into the above ranee and vnrIou«h used In ctmkcry ; 
an oil Is also expressed from them, ami the rt sldne Is ex- 
tensively used in China for feeding cattle and ns a fertil- 
izer. 'I lie plant is native from northern India to Japan. 
The cultivated plant dlifrrs somewhat from the wild, and 
by some authors ts distinguished as Utyeine hi'jdda. Also 
Sahuea Unit. 

soya (soi'ji), w. [< Tliti(l« soya, sod, frnmd,] Dill. 
Also soira. 

soy-bean (soi'bGn), it. Sup >oy, 2. 

soylot. An obsolutu spelling of soiH, soil-, 
suifi. 

Soymida (soi'mi-dji), n. [XL. (Adriun do .In**- 
M(Mi, 18110), from tho Tolmru imtno.] A gpiiu 4 * 
of polvpotulmiH plants of tho order Mthttntr 
mill (ribl» Sirictniir.r . It Is characterized by flower* 
tilth live petals, united stamms forming a short tin- 
lohed tube or cun, the loins two-tootlud. with sessile 
anthers between the teeth, nnd an ox old flu •cellid oxary 
which ripens Inton wood) m-pt If rag'd capsule with com. 
pressed nnd w luges! seeds destitute of album* n. 1 he nnlj 
species, .V, fehr\t ujit, Is a nnlixr of the I>i*t Indies, where 
It Is known ns rvfitm (or nditfri) mid iedmr*l. (>re n!«o 
roAuri farl (under AarJU) nnd iurit«iti ) It Is n tall tree 
with hitter hark nnd hnrd xximhI, bearing abruptly pinnate 
leaves with ohtiise opjM*|te leallets, nnd linn ers in nxl!lar> 
nnd terminal panicles. 

soy-pea 11 . Soo coy, 2. 

Sozobranchia (MW.o-brang ki-jj), u. ;d. (XL., 
< (-Jr .r.uZttv, Htiri*, k«*i*p r + XL. lira itch ia, gills: 
m*o brunchi/c."} A group of urodolp amphibians 
which do not lose* tin* ^ills or tail. Sot* /Vrrn- 
nihranchia la. 

sozobranchiato (MVzp-brang'ki-iit), a. [< XL. 
sozobranchia tin s, < Gr. culuv, miyp , k«*pp, + XL. 
branchiatiis : mm* branchiate.’] Prusorving tho 
pills, ns u urodob 1 nmpbibinn ; porouniliruii- 
chintc, 

Sozura (so-zu'rij), n. pi. [XL., ni»ut. id. r>f ,w>- 
zurns: .sot* sozurou*.] Urodido (or tailed) gill- 
lops lmtraobinns, or tboM* batraohinns whioh 
lost* fho pills, but not tho tail, wlion adult. 
They nre n higher groan than the Sn:,d,ranehin, t*oth be- 
ing together eontrastul with the Anura nr tailless ba- 
tmchlnns. 

sozurous (so-zu'rus), a. [< XL. so z urns, < fir. 
ct'jsctv, Htivt*, keep, + ovpn, tail.] Kotnininp the 
tail; pertaining to tho Sozura, or lmvinp their 
oh n mo tors. 

Bozzle (sor/1), r. ; pn»t. and pp. sazzhtl, ppr. 
sozzli tty. [A var. of sasde.] 1. To mingle 
confusedly. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. To spill or wot 
tbrouph carelessness. — 3. To splash. [IJ.N.] 

A sandpiper glided along the shore; she ran after It, hut 
could not catch It; she sat down mnl railed her feet 111 
tho foam, ."S’. Judd, Margaret, p. b. 

BOZzle (soz'l), ». [< sozzlc , r.] A stat o of 

sloppy disorder. [U. S.l 
The woman, who In despite of poverty and every’ dis- 
couragement had nlwnya hated, to the very roots of her 
hair, anything like wlmt shu called a f»zzlc — who had al- 
ways been screwed up and sharp set to hard work. 

J/rs. Whitney, Leslie Ooldthwnltc, vil. 


sozzly (fiof.'Ii), a. [< sozzlc + -i/i.] Sloppy; 
tlrngglod; inontally flabhy ; sliiftloss. [Now 
Eug.J 

Folks grow's hclplesscr all tho time, nnd the help grows 
soz 2 lier ; nnd it coincs to saucincss . . . nnd changes. 

Mr 8. Whitney, Tho Other Girls, xiil. 

Sp. Ail ftliliroviatioii of Spanish. 

sp. Ail abbreviation: («) in jihtir., of spirihis, 
spirit; (h) in hot., of species, specimen; (c) in 
zoiil., of species only : rvbon two or moro apo- 
cios nro nioant, spp. is used. 

S. p. An abbreviation of sine prole, without 
issue. 

spa (spii or spa), it. [Formerly also spate; < Spa, 
or Span, in tho eastern part of Belgium, where 
there are mineral springs.] A mineral spring, 
or tho locality in which such springs exist. 

Past euro of physic, rpair, or any diet. 

Jlcau. mu! FI., Scornful Lady, 111. 2. 

Never knew her better; . . . she has been ns healthy ns 
tho Gctmnu Spit. Sheridan, Klvnls, il. 1, 

spaadf (fipiid), n. [< D. spaath = F. spath = Sp. 
cs'palo = I’k- espaiho = It. sputa, < AUIG. spa l, 
(i.spaf, spath, friable stone, splinter, spar; ori- 
gin unknown. Of. fetdspath.] A kind of min- 
eral ; spar. 

IlnglMi talc, of which the coarser port 1 b called plnls- 
tor, the llm-r, rjxuul, carth llnx, or pnlninandLT’B hulr. 

iroodirnrrf. (Johnxon.) 

space (spas), n. [< ML. space, < OF. (nnd F.) 
rspacc = lb*, rspaci = Sp. csjiacio = Pg. espap) 
= U.sj)azio,<. ]j .sjiatiuni, room ; space, distance, 
interval, a nublic xvnlk, etc., lit. ‘that xvbieli is 
drawn out,* < sjki, draw out; of. Gr. arriiv, 
draw, flrinv out. Ski. V sphd, fatten. Cf. span*, 
spade L] 1. The general receptacle of tilings; 
room, (</) as a character of the* universe, (/;) 
as a cognition or psychological phenomenon, 
(c) as a mathematical system. That which h real 
idxnit Bpacc Ib that the innnffoldnr«B of the universe Is 
piihjcrt to certain gem ml laws or IlmUntlrms. In this re- 
rpcct It 1« like any other uniformity of nature; it Is pecu- 
liar only In the peculiar way in which we \!ew It — name- 
ly, In this, that Instead of thinking It, ns we do other laws, 
ns abstract and geiienll. we seem t**»xe it, we ludhldlial- 
Iz«* It and its pnrt«. This peculiarity does md, however, 
constitute the cognition of >iucr ns entirely rui p merit, 
for there Is a tendency to Individualize other Ians. Tho 
conception of »*pire Is formed, or nt least connected with 
objects, by means of the mv- cal led local signs, by which 
the excitation of one iicrvc-tormlnnl Is distinguishable 
from n similar excitation of another, nnd which nre analo- 
gous to the rlgns l»> which we distinguish present expe- 
riences trom nn morb «, Imaginations and expectations. 
Thi«e local signs are also the origin of our Idea of Indl- 
xblualit) ; >■» that It h not rtmnge that this mrvle of be- 
ing 1 m conn s attributed not inerrl) to moving objects, hut 
to the sp tee and time that constitute the law of motion. 
The cel* h rated d**ctrhie of Kant was that rpace is a fonn 
of pure Intuition — that Is, Is nn Mt a im|M>ried by tliemlml 
Into cognition, nnd coriexiMnulIng t«* nothing In the things 
In them** hes (though he did not hold that >peclnl Bpntlal 
relations were nllogrlher llln»t»ry ) — Just ns color Is n qual- 
It) of *en»itl*m which In Its genemllly corresjM»nds to 
inditing In the object, though dllferrnrt * of color corn-- 
s|»<iiid todllli renci a In triiji cts. *1 hat this Intuition of zpace 
Is built Idnal. not general, and tint no outward Intuition Is 
jMissIhlc * xcept under this form, were i»ohits n1«o Insisted 
ii|**»u t*y Kant. At prisent there nre, !*ri»adly speaking, 
two views of spice-pi rtt ptbm. Cine Is the great doctrine 
tif Merkelev — worked out In different directions h) J. S. 
Mill, Ililtubottz, Ixitze, Wundt, ntid others — that the lilea 
«>f space Is evoked limit r tin* combined Inllneuce of reti- 
nal sen* itlmis nnd of muscular m n*atloiis t>f motion, In a 
tnniim r analogous to that b) which the laws of d)iiamlcs 
lute been evolird from « x|*erlcnce. Ibis Is the theory 
w liloh, limb rone tiHMlincatlonor nnotlu r, Is In Id by almost 
all modern sclentltlc ps)cbologl*ts. Koine competent 
writers, howesi r, t*pj*osc this, bolding that “all our sen- 
sations are |*n|tl\ely nnd lnexplleabl) extensile wholt^.” 
This opinion eontllcth w 1th the usual one only In so fnr as 
It clings to the lurtpHcahillt) ami Irrationality of space. 
The xillg.ir conception of spire ns n sort of tiling or sub- 
stance of ndltb rent category from mat* rial I hlngs, through 
which tho latter mo\e without suudtde resistance, Is ac- 
ceptable t** inntheinntiehus, w hf*llnd that such n construc- 
tion lend* Itself remarkably to their diagrammatic reason- 
ing. For thrgeoim ter, space Is prlmarll) n *) stem of j*o!nts 
having the following properties: (l) It Js continuous. 
Bee foii/inin/v, 2. (*j) It Is linllrnltid, s>hethor the part 
nt a Unite distance from a given point be limited or not. 
(a) It hns three dimensions — that Is, n set of three num- 
Inns varying continuously inn v be plncol In continuous 
one-to-one correspondence with the indnl* of space. Ily 
a continuous <firre*|Mindence Is meant one In which a 
eontltittoti.s inrinthm lit one member w|U corrcsjMmd lit 
ext ty case to n continuous variation In the other. (-1) All 
the points of space liax e perfectly similar spatial relation*, 
(ft) It Is possible for a rigid body to move Jn space, amt 
such a body Is lived by the fixation of three points, but 
not fewer, (fi) Any llgnro tuny he magnified while pre- 
serving the projHirtlonallty of nil Kb lines. Geometer* of- 
ten Imagine these properties to he tnodMcd. In particu- 
lar, they u*e the hypothesis of a space of four or more dl* 
meiiRlon*. They also often ptipjiose the principle of simi- 
lar figure*, or, wlmt Is the same tiling, the doctrine of 
parallel*, to be false, tliuix producing xvhnt Isknmvn nBthc 
urmdhielidran yeomrtrii. This is of xnrlous kinds. 

Now to purcsjwnr lifts her ecstatic stare, 

Noxv, running round the circle, finds It square. 

Dune lad, Iv. 33. 


Stars countless, each In his appointed place, 

Fast anchor’d In tho deep abyss of space. 

Coteper, Retirement, I. 84. 

2. The interval between any two or more ob- 
jects, or between terminal points; distance; 
extent, as of surface : as, the space of a mile. 

And so lie hym chased ns fastc as his horse myght hym 
here, till he haddo lefte his feloxvcs he-hynde the space of 
an arhlasto. Merlin (E. E. T, S.), ii, 1D4. 

There shall he aspacc between you and it [the nrkl about 
two thousand cubits by measure. Josh. ill. 4. 

I warrant he hath a thousand of these letters, writ with 
blank space for different names. 

Shale., 31. W. of W., II. 1. 77. 
Four gray xvalls, and four gray towers, 

Overlook a space of flowers. 

Tennyson, Lady of Shalott, i. 

3. Tho intorval between two points of time; 
quantity of time ; duration. 

Thcro was sllcnco In heaven about tlie sjiacc of half an 
hour. Rev. vlll. l. 

3Ican space I tlilnkc to goo doxvno Into Kentc. 

Cushman, quoted In Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 37. 
Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men lie with his horrid crew' 

Lay vanquish'd, rolling in the flery gulf. 

Milton, 1\ L., I. r.0. 

4. A short time ; a while. 

And, sith for me yo fight, to me tills grace 
Roth yield, to stay your deadly stryfe a space. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. vi. 33. 
And Arthur nnd Ids knighthood for n space 
Were nil one will. Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 

5. lienee, timo in which to do something; res- 
pite; opportunity; leisure. 

Avyscth yow on It. when ye Jinn space, 

And of som goodciy nnswere yow purchace. 

Chaucer, Trollus, II. 1124. 

And I gave her space to repent. Rev, 11. 21. 

Of. A path; course (?). 

This like tnnnk lect ohlo thynges pace, 

And hcelil after the newe xvorld the spaee. 

CAn wcer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., I. 17G. 

7. In printing , one of the blank types which 
Hoparato tho words in print. The thicknesses most 
used nre one third, one fourth, and one fifth of the square 
IkmIv of the text-type. Hair-spaces, still thinner, nre also 
mailt*. Spaces as thick a* ono half tho square body nnd 
all thicker arc known n* qimdrrtf*. 

8. In musical notation, one of tho degrees be- 
tween tho lines of the stall. In the usual staff there 
arc four spaces within the stall, hut In the Gregorian staff 
there are only three. The name nnd significance of a 
space depend on the clef nnd the key-signature. See rfo/T. 

9. In ornitlt., an un feathered place on tho skin 

between pteryln*; nn njitcrimn. Coucs, Key to 
X. A. Birds, ii. 87 — Absolute, algebraic, baBal 
space. See the ndjectlvc?.— Added space. Same ns leyer 
fjwiiv.— Bary centric coordinates in space. Same us 
tetrahedral ei»>rdinntes (which see, under coordinate).— 
Berth and spaco. See Cell -spaces, the spaces 

In thegnmnd-substnnee of connective tbstte which Inclose 
the coniirctlxc-tlMiir corpuscles. — Chyle-spaces, theccn* 
tral ljmphatlc rax Hies of the Intestinal villi. — Comple- 
mcntal spaco of pleura, the portion of the plcttml cax tty 
lmmeilinUly ntmxe the Insertion of the diaphragm, which 
Is not tilled by ntr In ordinary brcatlilng.— Dangerous 
epaco (rm7i7.\ the r»*ne before am! behind tho object fired 
nt covercxl by the trajectory'- Poe hatUe.ranye, under hat- 
tte \. — Dead space, 1 nfurt. Same ns dead a wile (which see. 
under a wile-').— Deep cardiac space, the projection 
cm the surface of the chest of the lung-covered portions 
of the heart. It Imnlere on each side tho superficial 
cardiac epace.— Elliptic, Euclidean, extramundano, 
gastrovascular space. Sec the adject Ives.— Fontana’s 
spaces. Same n* farm/ <\f Funtana (which sec, under 
cmrn/i).— Geometry of space. Pee promrirp.— Half- 
Bpaco or foot-space, In a stnlrcn«c, a resting-place or 
broad space hetxvcen txvo flights of nteps — Haversian 
spaces. Pee Ilavrrrian canal, under camt/L— Hemal, 
hyperbolic, intercellular, interdental space. Pee 
the adjectives. — Hypoprostatic space, tlie space ljlng 
hetxreen the rectum and the prostate, fiuchnnan. — 
Interlamellnr spaces, tho spaces between the hum-lire 
of tho cornea.— Interosseous space, the space between 
parallel long hone*.— Interpeduncular space, the tri- 
angular space nt the base of the brain, hetxvcen the crura 
cerebri.— Interpleural, ivory, leger space. See the 
adjective.*.— Lenticular space, pco fmfieufor mark, 
under foifintfnr.— Linear, local, maxUlopharyngeal, 
mean I, middle, parabolic, parasinoidal, perforated, 
periocular, popliteal, etc., space. Pee the adjectives. 
— Polar coordinates in spneo. See coordinate.— Quor- 
tor-spacb. a landing or interval at tut nnple-tum of a 
t-tnlr.— Rotroporitoneal space. Seo rrtrotk’ritoneal . — 
Room and space. Pee roomi Superficial cardiac 
spaco, the area on tho surface of tho chcfit over that part 
ot the heart xvhlcli I* not covered by tlie lung. It Is repre- 
sented xvith approximate accuracy by a right-angled tri- 
angle bounded by the mldsternnl line, a horizontal line 
through tho point of the npex heat, nnd a line drawn 
through that point nnd tho intersection of the mid sternal 
lino xvith a horizontal lino through the fourth costostcr* 
nnl articulation. 

Space (spas), t\; pret. and pp. spaced, ppr. spa- 
cing. [(.space, n. Cf. spatiatCy expatiate,"} I.f 
intrans. To move at large; oxpntiato. [Rnrc.j 

But she, ns Fayes nre wont. In nrlvlo plnco 

Did spend herdayes, and lov’d in forests xvyld to space, 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. ii. 44. 



space 

n. trans. 1 . To set at intervals; put a space 
between; specifically, in printing, to arrange 
the spaces and intervals in or between so that 
there may bo no obvious disproportion: as, to 
space a paragraph ; to space words, lines, or let- 
ters. 

The porch, too, "is open, and consists of columns spaced 
eqnldistantly over Its floor, without cither the bracketing 
arrangements Of the southern or the domical forms of the 
northern styles. J. Ferguntm, Hist. Indian Arch., p. SS9. 

2. To divide into spaces. 

The artificer is ordered “to set up the frames, and to 
space out the rooms, that the Mine Worthies may be so 
instaulcd as best to please the eye.” 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. ” 7 . 

3. To measuro by paces. Balliiccll. [Prov. 
Eng.]— Spaced braid, a white cotton braid used for the 
trimming of washable garments. Tile name is derived 
from the pattern, which exhibits flat and simple spaces be- 
tween raised edging.— To space out, In printing, to put 
more spaces between the words or lines of. 

space-box (spas'boks), ii. hiprinting, a petty 
case of wood or millboard, in six or eight divi- 
sions, holding the spaces noeded for corrections 
on stone. Sometimes' called spacc-largc or 
space-paper in England. 

space-curvature (spiis'kta'vn-tur), n. A cur- 
vature of three-dimensional space in a space of 
four dimensions. 

spaceful (spas' fid), a. [< space + -/id.] Wide ; 

' oxtensivo. Sandys. 

space-homology (spas'lio-moFo-ji), n. Geo- 
metrical homology in three dimensions, 
spaceless (spas'les), a. [< space + -/css.] Des- 
titute of space. Coleridge. 
space-line (spns'lin), n. In printing, same as 
lead", 3. 

space-mark (spas'miirk), n. See proof-reading. 
space-perception (spas^r-sep'shon), n. The 
perception of space — that is, of bodies as ex- 
tended or moving. 

spacer (spii'str), n. 1. A device used in ca- 
ble telegraphy for reversing the current at 
proper intervals, thus increasing the speed of 
transmission : also used for a somewhat simi- 
lar purpose on land-lines. — 2. In a typewriter, 
a key, and the mechanism connected with it, by 
which spaces are made between words, 
space-relation (spas're-la'shon), n. A spatial 
relation, such as that two points lie within a 
tetrahedron of which four others are the verti- 
ces, and tho like. 

space-rule (spas'rdl), v. Inprinting, a hnir- 
lino of type-metal, type-high and about one 
thirty-sixth of an inch thick. Such rules nrc mode 
of many lengths, from one twelfth of an inch to half an 
inch. They are used for cross-lines in table-work, 
space-writing (spas'rFtiug), n. In newspaper 
work, tho system of payment to reporters or 
other writers in proportion to the space allowed 
to their articles in print; also, writing or work 
under this system. 

The standard of literary’ excellence in the news columns 
of the New York press hns also been lowered by the gen- 
eral substitution of space inciting for the work of salaried 
reporters, as well as by tho influence already referred to. 

Westminster Iter., CXAVIII. 858. 

spacial, spaciality, etc. See spatial, etc. 
spacing (spa'sing), n. [Verbal n. of space, it] 

1. The making of spaces, (a) The allowing and 
gaging of intervals between words in setting type, type- 
writing, or the like. 

Tho change in the spacing being effected by a small cam 
at the side of the carriage. Set. Amer., N. s., LV. 21. 

(t») In art, mach., etc., the division of any surface into 
special parts. 

In the spaces of decoration, as In all else, the Japanese 
artist studiously avoids uniformity or repetition of exact 
spacing. Enajc. Erit., XIII. 501. 

2. A space thus made. 

Each tongue upon discs is cut slantingly across at regu- 
lar sjiacings by steam passages analogous to the guide- 
plato vents of water turbines. The Engineer, LXJX. 225. 

3. Spaces collectively. 

spacing-lace (spa'sing-las), n. Same as seam- 
ing-lacc. 

spacious (spa'shus), a. [Formerly also spatious; 

< F. spacicux = Sp. esjiacioso = Pg. cspat;oso = 
It. spazioso, < L. spatiosns, roomy, ample, < 
spatium, room, space: see space.] 1. Inclos- 
ing an extended space ; of great extent ; wide- 
extended. 

As thougli no other place, on Britain’s spacious earth, 
Were worthy of Ills end, but where he had his birth. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 1S9. 
The spacious firmament on high, 

With nil tho blue ethereal sky. 

Addison, Ode, Spectator, No. 465. 

2. Having largo or ample room ; not contracted 
or narrow ; roomy. 
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On the North side of the Church ts a spatious Court, 
which I could not conjecture to be less than one hundred 
and fifty yards long, and eighty or one hundred broad. 

Maundrclt, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 126. 
Those melodious hursts that fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth. 

Tennyson, Fair Women. 
3f. Extensive; on a large scale; abounding: 
said of persons. 

Is *t possible that such a spacious villain 
Should live, and not be plagued ? 

E. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, L 1. 
=Syn. Wide, capacious, ample, broad. 

spaciously (spil'shus-li), adr. In a spacious 
manner; widely; extensively; roomily, 
spaciousness (spa'shtis-nes), n. The’ quality 
of being spacious ; largeness of extent; exten- 
siveness; roominess. 

spadassin (spnd'a-sin), n. [< F. spadassin, < 
It. spadaccino, swordsman, < spada, sword: see 
spade 1 , spa the.] A swordsman; especially, a 
person devoted to fencing and presumed to be 
expert with the sword; hence, less properly, a 
bravo. 

Bully swordsmen, spadassins of that party, go swag- 
gering; or indeed they can be had for a triflo of money. 

Carlyle. ( Imp . Diet.) 
spaddle (spad'l), n. [Dim. of spade 1 . Cf. j>nt7- 
dtc-i] A little spade; a spud. [Obsolete or 
provincial.] 

Others destroy moles with a spaddlc, waiting in the 
mornings and evenings for them. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

spade 1 (spftd), n. [< ME. spade, < AS. spadu, 
spiedu, also rarely spada, spad, in an early gloss 
spadi, = OS. spado = OFries. spada = JID. 
spade, spaetje, D. spade, spa = MLG. LG. spade 
= OHG. *spato, MHG. * spate, G. spate, spaten 
= Icol. spathi,— Sw. Dan. spade, a spado (ef. 
JID. spade, a sword, = OF. espcc, F. epee, a 
sword, = Pr. Sp. Pg. espada =.It. spada, a 
sword: see spade-), < L. spatha, < Gr. azadn, a 
broad blade of wood or metal, a spatula, the 
spathe or sheath of a flower, prob. < crav, draw 
out. Cf. span 1 , space. From the same sourco 
are ult. spade 2 , spaddlc, paddle 2 , spadillc, spa- 
droon, epaulet, espalier, spall 2 , spatulc, spatula .] 
1. A tool for digging and cutting tho ground, 
having a rather thick iron blade, usually flat, 
so formed that its terminal edge (either straight 



spade-graft 

Inc of a spade, in her., same as tpade-iron, 2(6).— To 
call a spade a spade, to call things by tlicir proper 
names, even though these may seem homely or coarse: 
speak plainly ami w ithout mincing matters. Various un- 
necessary conjectures have heen made as to the supposed 
occult origin of this phrase; but It means what it says — 
to call a simple thlnp b\ its simple name, without circum- 
locution or affected elegance. . 

Chesham doe* not like to call a r i«ide a rpadr. lie calls 
it a horticultural utensil. ThacXvrag, Philip, xxiiL 

Spade 1 (spad), t\ /. ; pret. and m>. spaded, ppr. 
spading. [< spade 1 , w.] 1. To dig or cut with a 
spado ; dig up (the ground) by means of a spade. 
— 2. In whaling, to nso the* boat-spado on, as 
a whale ; cut the tendons of the flukes of; ham- 
string. 

spade- (spiid), n. [Prob. < Sp. Pg. espada, spade 
nt cards, usually in pi. csjiadas, spades (sing. 
espada, the ace of spades); nppar. a particular 
use of espada, a sword (< L. spatha, < Gr. crraO;/, 
a broadsword), these cards having, it is said, 
among tho Spaniards, tho figuro of a sword; 
according to others tho figuro was orig. in- 
tended, ns in tho cards now in use, for tho head 
of a pike, in which case tho name spade is prob. 
an orig. E. designation, the head of a pike suf- 
ficiently resembling tho pointed spade; see 
spade 1 .] A playing-card of one of tho two 
black suits of a pack, tho other being clubs. 
“Let Spades be trumps !” shcsaiil, anil trumps they were. 

Po]>c , It. of the L., iii. 40. 

spade 3 (spad), it. [< L. spado, < Gr. ozailuv, an 
impotent person, a eunuch. Cf, spay 1 .) l.An 
emasculated person; a eunuch. — 2. An emas- 
culated animal; a gelding, 
spade-bayonet (spad'ba'o-net), n. A brond- 
bladed implement intended to be attached to a 
military rifle ; a trowel-bnyonet. It is capable of 
being used for digging, as in sinking n tent-pole, making 
hasty intrenchments when better tools ore not within 
reach, and the like, and is also capable of use ns a weapon, 
spade-bonet (spail'bon), n. Tho blade-bone, 
shoulder-blade, or scapula. 

By til’ shoulder of a ram from off the right sido par’d, 

Which usually they boil, the spade-bone being har’d. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, v. 260 . 
spade-farm (spad'fiirm), n. A farm or pieco 
of ground kopt especially for manual labor 
with tho spado, whether for producing garden 
vegetables or tbo like, or with a view to tho 
perpetuation of a certain kind of labor, 
spade-fish (spad'fisli), ti. Chxtodiptcrusf alter: 
sumo as moonfish (d). See angcl-jish, 3, and cut 
under Cheetodiptcrus. 

spade-foot (spad'fut), a. and n. I. a. Spade- 
footed ; scaphiopod. 

II. ti.; pi. spade-foots (-flits). A spado-footed 
or scaphiopod toad ; a spade-toad. There are sov. 
ernl species of different genera, one of the best-known 


Spades. 

< t , Irish spade with foot-piece; b, Greek spade with foot-piece; c, 
Japanese spade ; rf, spade for cutting turf ; e, ditchinp-spades ; f, post* 
spade, for dicclng^ post-holes \g, polished drain-spade with foot-piecc ; 
h, long-handled garden spade ; ditching-spade. 

or curved) may be pressed into the ground or 
other resisting substance with one foot, and a 
handle, usually with a crosspiece at the top, to 
be grasped by both hands, a spade differs from a 
two-handed shovel chiefly in the form and thickness of 
the blade. 

Tho nomen lieo spade and schoucloand ner the place 
wende, 

Deope heo gonne to delue ther as the smoke out wende. 

Uobj Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 43. 

Strength may wield the pond’rous spade. 

May turn the clod, and wheel the compost home. 

Coicpcr, Tnsk, iii. 636. 
2. A tool of soft iron nsed with diamond-pow- 
der by cameo-cutters in finishing. — 3. In whal- 
ing, a large chisel-like implement used on blub- 
ber or bone in cutting-in. See phrases follow- 
ing. — 4. In herpet ., a formation on the foot of 
some toads with which they dig. See spade- 
foot. — Boat-spade, an instrument, carried under tho 
stern-sheets of a whale-boat, resembling a very large 
chisel, having a wide blade, and a handle six or eight feet 
long. This instrument was employed to stop a running 
whale by the process known as hamstringing or spadinn 
jlukes (cutting the cords about the smallX which required 
much experience and dexterity, and was a very hazardous 
undertaking; it has been done away with by the intro- 
duction of bomb-lances. The boat-spade is Btill carried 
in case of emergency.— Bone-spade, a cutting-spade, 
with a long thin shank, used by whalers for cutting out 
the throat-bone of a baleen-whale.— Cutting-spade, a 
sharp instrument like a very large narrow chisel fixed 
to a pole ten or more feet in length, used for cutting the 
blubber from n. whale.— Half-round spade, a long-han- 
dled spade with a blade curved, or rolled up on the sides, 
resembling a carpenters* gouge, and used for cutting 
holes in the head of the blubber when boarding. — Shoe- 



Spade-foot {Scafhio/us ftolbrccki). 

being Scaphiopus holbrooki , of eastern and southerly parts 
of tho United States. 

spade-footed (spad'fut'ed), a. Scapliiopod, as 
a toad; belonging to tlio Scaphiopodiiue. 
spadeful (spad'fvil), n. [< spade 1 + -fnl.) As 
much as can he taken up with a spade, 
spade-graft (spad'graft), n. The depth to 
which a spado will dig : about a foot. Also 
spade’s graft. [Prov. Eng.] 

They [British relics] were discovered in 1827 near Gnis- 
borougli, nt about a spade's graft beneath the surface. 

Proc. Soc. of Antiq. (1844), I. 30. (I>ancs.) 



Spade-guinea, 1787.— British Museum. (Size of the original.) 



spade-guinea 

spade-guinea (spad'gin /, e), «. A guinea coined 
by George III. during the period 1787-09. it Is 
now bo called because tho shield of arms on the reverse 
lias the shape of the spade of playing-cards. See cut on 
preceding page. 

spade-gun (spfid'gun), ». A gun having a re- 
cess in the stock to hold a spado or trowel, and 
a sockot in tho butt-plato to which tho spado 
can ho fitted for uso as an introncliing-tool. 
spade-handle (spad'liaiFdl), n. 1. The hamllo 
of a spade. Hence — 2 . In mach., a pin hold at 
both ends by the forked ends of a connect! ng- 
rod. 

spade-husbandry (spful 'lmz'bnnd - ri), w. A 
raodo of cultivating tlio soil and improving it 
by means of deep digging with tho spado in- 
stead of using tho subsoil-plow, 
spade-iron (stmd'I'fem), n. 1. Tho blade of a 
spade, with the tang or socket by which it is 
secured to tho handle. — 2. In her., a bearing 
representing (rr) the whole blade of a spade, 
without tho haudlo or with a truncated pioco 
of the haiidlc,\or ( h ) an iron or steel border 
put upon tho blade of a spado to roinforeo or 
repair it. This border Is generally represented with 
Borne ornmnental outline engrailed or lobed on Its Inner 
edge, and Is also called shoeing of a xjxide. 

spader (spiVder), n. Ono who or that which 
spades j a digging-mnchiue. 

Theflteam-plougliBand horse-ploughs did their work well, 

and the rotary spader did its work well. 

Walt Whitman, Tho Gnlnxy, IV. COS. 

Spade-rack (spftd'rnk), it. A rack on hoard n 
whaler, undornenth tho spnro boats, in which 
tho bont-spados are kopt when not in use. 
spadiard (spad'yHrd), n. [Appar. < spade* + 
- iard , hut perhaps an error lor spaliard.] A 
worker in a tin-mine. Kennel t; JlalUireU. 
[Cornwall, Eng.] 

spadic (spn'dik), n. [Brazilian.] Same as 
coca*. 

spadiceous (spii-dish'ius), a. [< L. spadiccns, < 
spadix , < Gr. crrrthh^, a piilm-brunch, also nut- 
brown, palin-colored, bay: see .spadix,] 1. Of 
a bright-brown color; bay; chestnut. 

Of those flvo |unlcon>s' hnmsl which Scallger beheld, 
though ono (was) > 7 > 0 (fi’(vou*, «ir of a light red, ami tuo In- 
clining to red, yet was there not any of tills complexion 
among them. Sir T. Rrmrne, Vulg. Err., III. 23. 

2. In hot., bearing or having tho nature of a 
spadix. See prtatoideons, vndoyni, and Mimo- 
votiflcdones. 

Also spadi cions. 
spadices, ». Plural of spadix. 
spadicifloral (spu-di-si-fio'ral), a. [< NL. spa- 
dix ( sjtadic -), q, v., + It. flits ( flor -), a tlowor: 
set} floral.] In hot., Imving fiowor> borne on n 
spadix. 

spadicose (spml'i-kos), a. [< L. spadix (- 1 V-) + 
-ost .] In hot., spadiceous ; growing on a spadix, 
spadilla (spu-dil'a), n. [See spadille.] In the 
game of sold, the queen of spades, which is al- 
ways tho highest trump, 
spadille, spadilio (spa-diP, -vo), ». [< V. spu- 
ddle, < Sp. cspaddla (— It. spaditjlia ), a small 
sword, the uee of spades, dim. of Sp. rspnda = 
Pg. espada, spade (at cards), the ace of sondes: 
see spade* t spade-,] In cant-playing , tlie nee 
of spades at ombre and quadrille. In the fol- 
lowing quotation spadille is personified as Sjm- 
dillio. 

Sjtariillin llrst, unronr|uemblc lord. 

Led nlf two captive trumps mid swept the board. 

K. of the K, HI. 40. 

spading-machine (spu'ding-ma-sheiP), a. A 
digging-machine. 

spadix (spu'diks), a. ; pi. s] indices (spu-di'sez). 
[NL., < L. spadix , < Gr. <rrrofJ/£, a branch broken 
off, esp. a palni-brnuch, lienee palm-colored, 
bay, < ffo nr, tear, rend, stretch out/) 1. In hot., 
a form of infloresccnco in plants, 111 which the 
flowers are closely arranged in a snike or head 
which has a fleshy or thickened rachis. The term 
i* mostly restricted to the Arnce/r nml the p:tl 111 **, mid 
further to those cases In which the I till nr e^cenee Is necom* 
pauied hy the peculiar bnict or bract* called a rpathr. 
See cuts under Araceir, Indian, and in /lore teener. 

2. In zodl,: (a) Tito hoetocotylus of the male 
eephalopod: a specialized part of the fore foot, 
on one side, which becomes hectocotylized. or 
assumes a sexual function. On tho opposite 
sido is a corresponding part, not subject to hoe- 
tocotylization, called the nntispadix. ( h ) In II y- 
drozoa , tlie manubrium of the hydromedusnns, 
an ofTset of a blnstostylo bearing the genital 
products, like tho part of n pea-pod which hem's 
tho peas, (c) [cap.] A genus of ccolenterntes. 
spado (spu'do), v. [L., < Gr. orraduv, a eunuch, 
\ oKav , tear, rend, pluck oft or out. Cf. spade 3 , 
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11 . ] If. A castrated animal ; a gelding. Imp. 
Diet. — 2. In civil law , one who from any causo 
has not the power of procreation ; an impotent 
porson. 

spadone (spu-do'no), v. [It., aug. of spada , 
a sword: see spade' 2 . Cf. spadroon.] A long f 
and heavy sword, usually ono wielded by both 
hands. It was commonly carried without n senbbard, 
behind and across the back, with the handle projecting 
over tlio right shoulder, or resting on tho shoulder ns the 
modern rifle at shoulder arms, nml for this reason the heel 
of the Made was often covered with leather, there being no 
edge for the first quarter or third part of Its length, and 
sometimes n small sccomlnry gtinrd was interposed beforo 
the sharp part of the blndo begins. Sco cut under second!. 
Hewitt. 

spadronet (spa-dron'), n. Samo t\a spadone. 
spadroont (spa-drein'), n. [< F. dial, espadron, 
F. espadon = Sp. espadon, a largo sword, a 
broadsword, < It. spadone , a sword: see spa- 
done.] Samo as spadone. 
spae (spa), v. i. anil /. ; pret. and pp. spaed , ppr. 
spacing, [Also spay; < Icol. spa = Sw. spft = 
Dan. spaa , prophcsj r ; cf. OS. spdhi = OnG. 
spdh i, MUG. spiehc, wise, skilful; OIIG. spehon, 
^LUG. spehen, G. spiihcn , spy: see spy L] To 
forofoll; divino; predict from signs or indica- 
tions. [Scotch.] 

Tell ino the very minute o' the hour the wean ’s born, 
and I'll fj Hie its fortune. Scott, Guy Manncring, lil. 

spae-book (spii'buk), n. A book containing 
directions for telling fortunes, etc. [Scotch.] 
spaoman fspu'innn), n . ; pi. spacincn (-men). A 
lort une-t oiler; diviner; soothsaver. [Scotch.] 
spaer (spii'fcr), n. [< spac + -er*.] A spnemnn 
or spnewife ; a fortune-teller. [Scotch.] 

A tparr o* i>oor folk’s fortune*. /llaehrood's Mag. 

spaewife (spii'wlf), v . ; pi. sjiacicircs (-wlvz). A 
lomnlo fortune-teller. [Scotch.] 

Hague on her for an ntild Highland witch nnd rjtaeirife; 
. . . shu’Jl ca*t some of her cantrip* on the cattle. 

Scott, Chronicles of tho Canongate, xlll. 

Spachcttl (H]i(i-K 0 t'ti), 11 . fit., pi. of upaiihcllo, 
dim. of spiitio, n small cord.] A kind of llalinii 
innvnrom mndo in (ho form of cords sinnller 
than ordinary macaroni, 1 ml several t imps larger 
than (lie threads of vermicelli, 
sptlgirict (spn-jir'ik), a. and «. [Also sjmfii/rir, 
x)>n<l!liirl; : = k\ .sywo/irh/i/e; irre^. fonned (il is 
said iiv l’arae(dsns) < Gr.oriir, rend, tear, stretch 
out. + aytpuY, lirinp or collect toRotiicr.l I. 
11 . Cliemu-al oralehemieal; pertaining to chem- 
istry ns taught liy I’araeelsiis nail his followers. 

It nni n liitce iHHernce nmt enreof the Divine mercy 
tint <l|«rnvrrrii to nmn die .vcrct. of ijxifjtrrir medicine. 

Jrr. Taylor, Wnrh. I' d. lS.'l. r i), ]. 1->I. 

II. ». A chemist, especially one devoted to 
alchemical pursuits. 

sptlfjiricalt (spn-jir'i-kul). a. [Also n/inpi/riciil, 
xpmjrriral ; < npnnirir + -«/.] Same as xjiaiiirir. 
spaglristt (spaj'i-rist ), a. [Also .v/nn/i/n'vt ; < 
s/>«;/ir(iV) + -iM.] A I’araeolsinn chemist or 
physician of the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
tury; 11 follower of Paracelsus in regarding In- 
organic chemistry as the basis of medical know- 
ledge. 

No more Hum I can | tell j who Initiated Mr. Hoyle among 
the Sjxtijirria*, before I had the honour to know him. 

F.c<l\n\, To Mr. Wotton. 

spallCO, fipabi (spH'hc, -hi), ». [Formorlv also 
spaehi ; = F. spahi, < Turk, sipdhi = Pers. 5liml. 
siudlti: soo sejmy.] 1 . A member of the corp^ 
of Turkish cavalry organized in tho fourteenth 
century on a feudal basis, who fought in a very 
disorderly manner, ami were disbanded soon 
after serving as the chief instruments in the 
suppression of the Janizaries in 1820. 

Hut tho.S/wir/nVjrnnd Jnnlrarle* . . . nre tho Nerve.* and 
SupjMirter* of the Turkluh .Monarchy. 

Sa nil ;/*, Tmvnlles (cd. 1U73X p. SS. 

2. One of the corps of native Algerian cavalry 
in the French service, originally formed from 
the Turkish spahees serving in Algeria at the 
time of the French conquest, 
spall. Hoe spate* f spate-. 

Spairge (sparj), r. t. A Scotch form of sparge. 
spalt, n. See spate. 

Bpaivc (spav), r. /. A dialectal variant of spay*. 
Spake 1 (spak), n. A Scotcli form of spnl:e* . 

Your cage nhnll l>o mndo o* tho heaton gold, 

And the rjiake* o* Ivorle. 

May Colvin (Alllnghnm's Hallad-hook, p. 217). 

spake-. An archaic or poetic preterit of speak. 
spake :i t, <l > [ME., also spate, spac , < Icol. spakr , 
quiet, gentle, wise, = Sw. spate = Dan. spat 7 , 
quiet, gentle, tamo.] 1. Quiet; tamo. 

Ilyt Bftto hy hym bo spake. 

Hob. rtf 7>nome, Hnndlyng Synne, 1. 74S0. 


spale 

2 . Eoady; prompt. 

Spac to uvel and slaw to god. 

Old Eng. Horn. (ed. Morris), 1. 305. 

spakelyf, ndv. [ME., also spaMij , spalili, spacU; 

< spake 3 + -b/ 2 .] Quickly; speedily; nimbly. 

Spck to me spabli or i spille sone. 

William of Palcmc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1535. 
One semblnble to the Samaritan and some-del to Tiers tho 
Plowman, 

Barfote on an asse bakke hotclees cam prykye, 

Wyth-outo spores other spere epaklichc he loked. 

Piers Plowman (B), xviil. 12. 
The blodo sprento owttc, nnd spredc as the horse spryngez, 
And he sproulez fulle spakely, hot spekes he no more. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2003. 

spake-net (spak'net), n. [< spake*- + net*-.] A 
not for catching crabs. Halliwcll. 

Spalacidae (spfi-las'i-do), n. pi. [NL., < Spalax 
( -ac- ) + -idee.] A family of myomorphic ro- 
dents, typified by tho genus Spalax ; the mole- 
rats proper, having small or rudimentary eyes 
nnd ears, short tail and limbs, and fossorial fore 
foot and claws: divided into two subfamilies, 
Spalaciiux and Bathycryimv. Also Aspalacidic, 
and formerly Gcorychidie . Soc cuts under Ba- 
th y cry us, mole-rat , and Jthizomys. 

Spalacinae (spal-n-si'no), n. pi. [NL., < Spalax 
(-ac-) + -ituc,] A subfamily of Spalacidcc , in- 
cluding tho typical mole-rats, in which tho 
mandibular anglo is in relation with tho socket 
of tho lower incisor. Soo Spalax. Also Aspa- 
larintc. 

spalacine (spal'a-sin), a. Of or pertaining to 
tho Spalacid/c or Spalacitue. 

Spalacopodidse (spal'a-ko-pod'i-de), n. pi. 
[NIj.,< Spalacopus (-pod-) dr -idle.] A family of 
hystricomorplnc rodents, named by Lilljcborg 
(18GG) from the genus Spalacopus. it Is inexactly 
equivalent to the Octodontidre of nutnors, but Includes the 
urelienulle-tolled porcupines (Ccrcolabin/r). It was divided 
Ity Gill (1872) Into four subfamilies, Oetodontin/r, Cfeno- 
daetylin/e, Echimyince (Echinomyin/r), and Ccrcolabin/r. 
Sec Octodontid/r. 

Spalacopus (spij-lak'q-pus), n. [NL. fWagler, 
1832), < Gr. < 7 rrd/'.af (orn/'.ax-), a mole, + ~<nr = 
E. font.] Tho name-giving genus of Spalaco- 
pndid.r , now a member of the family Octodon- 
tid.r and subfamily Octodnntime. The ears arc 
rudimentary, the tall Is short, nml the foro claws are short- 
er than their digits. Tho skull and teetli resemble those 
of SchizrHlon. There are two South American species, of 
fo**orlnl hnblt*. constructing extensive subterranean bur- 
rows In which they live. They hnvo been called porpha- 
nomr*, from n synonyrnouR genus Poiphagomyt. 

Spalax (spa'lnks), 11 . [NL. (Giildenstadt), < 
Gr. also cipu/.n^ and ('icxa/.aS, a mole.] 

Tho typical genus of mole-rats, subfamily Spa- 
tarimv, having the eyes rudimentary and cov- 
ered with skin. It contains & typhlux, the slopes or 
Mind mole-rat of Europe, the most completely mole-Hkc 
of the rodents In general appearance, habits, nnd ndnptn- 
tlvo modification* of structure. Also ArjxxlaT. Sec cut 
under mole-rat. 

spald 1 (spahi), r. TAlso dial .spaad ; < ME. spal- 
dcity spawden, < JII). spatden = JILG. spaldcn, 
spotden = OIIG. spaltan, ^inG. G. spaltcn (> 
Vnn.spnlte), split, eleavo; nkin to yield, spell*; 
cf. spall*, spale*. Hence .v/m/f 1 .] I.f trans. To 
splinter; chip. 

Be thane speri* whnre spmungenc, rjxtlddyd chlppys. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3700. 

n. in trims. To founder, 11 s n ship. [Prov. 
Kne., in form spatul.’) 

spaid-t (spald), 11 . [Also (Sc.) spauhl, spaichl; 

< ME. spiililr, spainle; n vnr. of spall-', soo 
sjiair 2.] Tlio shoulder. 

Ly ntlllo tticrln now- nail route, 

1 kepe nothynRC of till costo 
Jte noplitc of tilt rpahlr. 

Perceval, I. 70S. ( IlallitctU .) 

Tlio tail . . . lennad Ida Vfialil to tlie Ft ok of nne tre. 

(jarin Douglas, .'laic hi, xlt. 410. 

spalder (spfil'dfrr), «. [< spald 1 + -ei-l.] In 
slonc-irorking, a w orkman who spalls or scales 
off small flakes by tlio uso of a heavy nx-slmped 
hammer, or mucklc-lmmmcr. 

spalding-knife (spal'ding-nif), n. A knife for 
splitting codfish. E. JT. Knight. 

spale 1 (spfil), r. I . ; pret. and pp. spaletl, ppr. 
s jia l in ;i. [A var. of spalO, split, etc.: see spall 1 .] 
To break up. 

spale 1 (spill), n. [Also spall; < 5IE. spale; cf. 
loci, spall ■ ( S]ial -), a rail, bar, short piece, bit ; 
in part a var. of speal 1 , spell*, in part appar. 
duo to spald, r. : see spell', and cf. spall*.] 1. 
A chip or splinter of wood. [Old Eng. nnd 
Scotch.] — 2. In ship-lntildiiiff, ono of a num- 
ber of cross-bands fastened temporarily to the 
frames to keop them in place until properly se- 
cured. Also callod spaling. 

spale 2 (spfil), v. t. [Also spoil; perhaps a par- 
ticular uso of spale*.] In mining, to inflict a 



• spale 

fine upon for breach of some rule of the mine. 
Wcnlc. 

spall 1 (spal), [Also spend; a later form of 
spald 1 , in part due to spall 1 , «.] I. trans. 1. 
Tosplit; splinter; chip; specifically, in mining, 
to chip or break up roughly, as ore, prepara- 
tory to sorting the material. — 2. [< spall 1 , n.] 
To keep (the frames of a ship) at their proper 
distance apart. 

n. intrans. To splinter; chip; give off spalls. 
spall 1 (spill), it. [Also spaid; < JIE. spalle; a 
var. of spell 1 , speal 1 , etc., in part due to spall 1 , 
v. : see spell 1 , and cf. spald 1 , spale L] A chip or 
splinter thrown off, as in chopping or hewing ; 
now specifically, in masonry, a piece of stone 
chipped off by a blow of a hammer or mallet, 
spall-, spa-wl 3 (spal), n. [Also spald, and 
formerly spald, spauld; < 503. *spaulc, spaldc, 
spawdc, < OF. cspaulc, -espauldc, F. epaule = 
Sp. Pg. cspalda = It. spalta, the shoulder, < L. 
spatula, a broad blade: see spatula. Cf. epau- 
let.] The shoulder. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 
Their mightie strokes their haberjeons disnmyld, 

And naked made each others manly spatter. 

Spenser, F. Q-, II. vi. 20. 

spallier (spal'yer), n. [Also spaliard; cf. spad- 
iard .] A laborer in tin-works. Ifalliirell. 
spalling-floor (spa'ling-flor), «. A clear space 
. on the ground, a low platform, or something 
similar, on which ores arc spalled, 
spalling-hammer (spa' ling-ham 'er), II. A 
heavy ax-like hammer with a cliisel-edge, used 
for rough-dressing stone by chipping off small 
flakes ; m min i ng, any hammer with which spall- 
ing is done. 

spalpeen (spal'pen), n. [< Ir. spailpw, a mean 
fellow, rascal, stroller (= Gael, spailpean, a 
mean fellow, a fop), < spailp, a beau, also pride, 
self-conceit, = Gael, spailp, prido, self-conceit: 
cf. spailp, strut, walk affectedly.] A moan fel- 
low; a rascal: a term of contempt, or of con- 
temptuous pity, for a man or hoy. [Irish.] 

The spalpeen ! turned Into a buckeen that would lie a 
squireen, but can’t. Miss Edgeworth, Love and Law, 1, 4. 

spalt 1 (spalt), v. [An altorefl form of spald 1 , 

’ prob. due to a pp. spalt. Cf. spalt-.] To split 
off, as large splinters from a piece of timber in 
working it. [Prov. Eng.] 
spalt- (spalt), a. [Appar. < spalt 1 , perhaps 
through the pp. spalt.] If. Brittle; liablo to 
break or split. 

Of all oke growing in England, the parko oke is the soft- 
cst, and far more spalt and brickie than the hedge oke. 
Harrison, Descrip, of Eng., ii. 22 (Holinsiicd’s Ciiron., I.). 
2. Frail; clumsy; heedless; pert. RaUiiecll. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

spalt 3 (spalt), ii. [< G. spalt(-stein), spalt, lit. 
‘splinter-stone,’ < spaltcu, split (seo spalt 1 ), + 
stein, stone.] A whitish scaly mineral, used to 
promote the fusion of metals. 
span 1 (span), v. ; pret. and pp. spanned, ppr. 
spanning. [< 5IE. spannen, < AS. 'spannan, spon- 
nan (pret. spcdnit), gespannan, bind, connect, = 
D. spannan, stretch, bend, hoist, cock (a gun), 
hitch (horses), = 5ILG. LG. spannen = OHG. 
spannan, 5IHG. G. spannen, extend, connect, = 
Icel. spenna, span, clasp, = Sw. spanna, stretch, 
strain, draw, = Dan. spicndc, stretch, strain, 
span, buckle; a/ span, perhaps, with present for- 
mative -n, < -/ spa, extend, in Gr. c-acir, c-av, 
draw, draw out (seo spasm), L. spatium, exten- 
sion, space (see space). Cf. spin, speed.) I. 
trans. If. To stretch or spread out; extend in 
continuity ; give extent to. 

My right hand hath spanned [spread out. It. V.] the 
heavens. Isa. xlviii. 13. 

2. To stretch from side to sido or from end to 
end of; extend over or across; continue through 
or ovor the extent of. 

Tills soul doth span the world. G. Herbert , Content. 

The Ithyndacns is still spanned by an ancient bridge of 
three arches, B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 225. 

The existing church shows portions of work a thousand 
years apart, and spans nearly the whole of Aquileian his* 
tory. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. G3. 

3. To make a stretch or reach along, over, or 
around ; measure or cover the span of ; grasp ; 
specifically, to measure or encompass with the 
hand, thelittle finger and thumb being extended 
as far as possible: as, to span a stream with a 
log or a bridge ; to span a person’s wrist. 

Thenne the kinge spancs his spere. 

Avoicyng of Arthur, st. 13. ( Skeat .) 

Oft on the well-known spot I fix my eyes, 

' And span the distance that between us lies. 

Tichell, An Epistle. 

How your plump arms, that were, lmve dropped away! 
Why, I can span them. Browning, Pippa Passes, III. 

364 
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4}. To cock by the use of a spanner, as a wheel- 
loek musket or pistol. ■ 

Every man, officer and soldier, having a pistol ready 
spann’d in one hand. Clarendon, Civil Wars, HI. 248. 
5. Xaut., to confine with ropes: as, to span the 
booms, — 6. To shackle the legs of, as a horse ; 
hobble. [Prov. Eng.] 

II. intrans. 1. To measure off or mark dis- 
tances from point to point; make distinct 
stretches in going, as a span-worm or measur- 
ing-worm does. 

If the whale is spanning, i. e. swimming in a decided 
direction and appearing at the surface at intervals more 
or less regular, less caution is observed. 


spane 

7. Want., a rope fastened at both ends so tliat 
a purchase may he hooked to its bight; also, 
a double rope having thimbles attached be- 
tween its two parts, used as a fair-leader for 
ropes .— 8. (a) In the United States (from the 
original Dutch usage), a pair of horses or 
mules harnessed together ; particularly, a pair 
of horses usually driven together, or matched 
for driving or work, (b) In South Africa, 
two or more yokes of oxen or bullocks attached 
to a wagon or a plow. For a wagon the span may 
consist of from twelve to twenty animals, and for a plow 
of six or eight. 

span 2 . An archaic preterit of spin. 

* rmi. _ H t- 


2. To be matched for running in harness; form 
a span : as, the horses span well. [U. S.] 
span 1 (span), ». [< JIE. spanne, sjioime, < AS. 
span, a span (def. 4), gespan, a joining, connec- 
tion, = V.span, a span, a team of horses, = OHG. 
spanna . ~ 

espan, F. 


Eiwyc.' Brit., XXIV. 626. span 3 (span), adv. [The first element in the 
compound span-new erroneously taken as a 
separate word: see span-neio, and cf. spicl'-and- 
span.] Wholly; entirely; freshly: as, my hands 
are span clean (sometimes spandy clean). Bart- 
lett. [Colloq., U. S.] 

JIHG 1 G ^nonnc O it snaima - OF. spantemia, spansemic. See spancmia, etc. 

? ^'an)= P I<X£o»i, (!««,"-) = Sw. span-beam (span'bem), it.. Tltelong honzon- 
spann = Dan. spand, a span; from the verb.] 1. tal wooden beam rnto which the verticalaxts 
The full extent or course over which anything carrying the drum of a horse-whim 13 pivoted, 
is stretched or prolonged; the space or time span-block *!TS 

covered or included between terminal points; blocks seized into each bight ; o a sp 
entire reach from end to end or from side to llun K across a masthead foi various uses, 
side: as, the span of life ; the : span of a bridge, spancel (span'sel),«. [<^W.spanseel, spansc i 
Asusedof physical things, span is understood as the actual a tether fora hors©, a Sul etched, rope, V. spall 

. — E. -- ..... * I. — -■=— scl, a stretched rope (= G. spann-scil, a tether), 

< spannen (= G. spannen), stretch (= E. span 1 ), 
+ 51D. seel, a rope (= OHG. 5IHG. G. seil, a 
rope, cord, = E. sole 1 ).] A fastening for the 
hind legs of a horse or cow, or for the legs. on 
one side, to prevent the animal from kicking 
or straying; especially, a rope for fettering a 
cow’s hind legs while she is milked ; a tether. 
[Prov. Eng.) 

Spancel, a rope to tie a cow’s hinder legs. 

Bay (ed. 1674), p. 44. 


or net space or distance between hounding lines or sur- 
faces ; hence, the span of an arch is the length of the open- 
ing between the inner faces of its abutments. Compare 
def. 2. Often used figuratively. 

The brief span of Roman literature, strictly so called, 
was suddenly closed under a variety of influences. 

J/ninc, Village Communities, p. 381. 

Two nrches over the same span of river, supposing the 
hutments are at tho same depth, are cheaper than one. 

Buskin, Elements of Drawing. 
Yea, Manhood hath a wider span 
And larger privilege of life than man. 

Lowell, Comm. Ode. 


2. A part or division of something between spancel (span sel), v. t.) pret.^ and pp. span- 
i • * i .. celcd or snancdlcd. ni 


terminal points: as, a bridge of ten spans, in 
this sense a span would comprise the distance from the 
middle line of one pier or support to that of the next, the 
whole number of spans including the entire length of the 
structure. [The decision of the case referred to in the first 
quotation turned upon the distinction between senses 1 
and 2.] 

The word span does not, even In architecture, always 


celcd or spanccllcd, ppr. spanccling or spanccl- 
ling, [< spancel, n.] To fasten the legs of with 
a spancel, as those of a cow or horse to prevent 
the animal from kicking. [Prov. Eng.]— To 
spancel a crab or a lobster, to stick the point of a leg 
into the base of each movable claw, to prevent the animal 
from pinching. This is also done by thrusting a peg into 
the joint of the nippers or clielre. 


mean a part of a structure. It is, perhaps, as often used spanceled, spancelled (span'seld), a . [< span- 

ili.nntn tl.o iHatnnpii yiv umr«r> llf‘Kvf»nn rnltlmns * . . * T -I 7 I X 1 1 An *1 . . _ 
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ccl 4* -ed 2 .'] ” In her., hobbled or fettered to a 
clog: said of ahorse. When the 
beanng is properly depicted, a fore and 
a biml leg should have each a fetter- 
lock above the hoof and fastened to the 
one end of a heavy clog. 


to denote the distance or spaco between two columns. 

Such Is the obvious import of the terra as UBed in the act 
under consideration, not merely as a part of the structure 
itself, hut the measure of the distance between the piers 
of the bridge. 

IT. S. Supreme CL, March, 16S8. (Judge Lamar.) 

The channel nxinx were built out from the central pier „ n « 

and from the adjacent flanking fpans without the use of SpaH-C0I13ltGrt(spau KOun ter), ?/, 
false works In either channel. Scribner’s Mag., IV. 32. [s SJWH 1 , V., + obj. counter*.] An 

3. Extent of stretch, physical or mental; dis- game in which one player 
tance over which anything may be extended; 
reach or grasp, as of the memory or of percep- 
tion. [Rare.] 

Between the ages of eight and nineteen the span of 
school-girl3 increases from G to 7.9 for letters, and from G.G 
to 8.G for numerals. Span Increases not only with age, 
but with rank in class, and it Is suggested that a “stan- 
dard span” be added to the items for anthropometric mea- 
Burement. A mer. J our. Psychol., 1. 193. 

4. As a measure, originally, the extent between 
the tips of the thumb and little finger when 
stretched out: the oldest use of the word in 
English. The span belongs to the system of long men- 



threw a counter on the ground, 
and another tried tohititwithhis 
counter, or to get so near to it that he could 
span the space between them and touch both 
the counters. In either case lie won ; if not, his count- 
er remained where it fell, and became a mark for the first 
player, and so alternately till the game was won. The 
game was apparently similar to that of pitching pennies, 
and it was aiso called span-farthing and span-feather. Hai- 
ti well. 

Tell the king from me that, for his father’s sake, Henry 
the Fifth, in whose time boys went to span-counter for 
French crowns, I am content he shall reign. 

Shal\, 2 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 1C6. 


sure to which the cubrt and flngerbreadth belong. It has spaH-dO£S (span dogz), ii. pi. A pair of iron 

bars linked together at one end and having 
sharp hooks at the other, used for grappling 
timber. See cut under dog. 
spandrel (span'drel), n. [Also spandril, for- 
merly splaundrcl, spaundcrc; origin obscure.] 
In arch., the triangular space comprehended be- 
tween the outer curve or extrados of an arch, 
a horizontal line drawn through its apex, and 
a vertical line through its springing; also, the 
wall-space between the outer moldings of two 
arches and a horizontal line or string-course 
above them, or between these outer moldings 
and the intrados of another arch rising above 
and inclosing the two. In medieval architecture 
the spandrels are often ornamented with tracery, sculp- 
tured foliage, and the like. See cut on following page. 
For the refreshing of Hint one sjian of ground God lets spandrel-TVall (span'drel-wal), «. A wall built 
fall a whole ehover ot rain. Donne, Sermons, x. ' n tho ex trados of an aroli, filling in the span- 


always been considered ns half a cubit, ami still is so in 
several countries of Asia. The English span is 9 inches. 
Tho Swedish #pann is an entirely different kind of mea- 
sure. 

Spanne, mesure of the hnnd. Falmus. 

Prompt. Parc., p. 4G7. 
Whychc 5Iorteys ya in Depnesse ij Spannys to the botom ; 
the brede ys sumwhat more thane a Spanne. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Trnvell, p. 43. 
Atween his shoulders was oc span. 

About his middle war hut three. 

The Wee Wee Man (Child’s Ballads, 1. 126). 

5. Figuratively* any short space or period”; a 
brief or limited extent or course ; a relatively 
small measure of continuity. 

Behold, thou hast made my dayB os it were a span long. 

Book of Common Prayer , Psalter, xxxix. G. 


Thyself but Dust; thv Stature but a Span, 

A Moment thy Duration ; foolish Man f 

Prior, Solomon, i. 

6. The hand with the fingers outspread, as for 
measuring or for grasping a handful of some- 
thing. [Rare.] 

And my Conductor, with his spans extended, 

Took of the earth, and, with his fists well filled, 

He threw it Into those rapacious gullets. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, vi. 25. 


drel. 

spandy (span'di), adv, A dialectal extension 
of span$. [Colloq., New Eng.] 

Thirty gentlemen with spandy clean faces and hands 
were partaking of refreshment. 

L. M. Alcott, Hospital Sketches, p. 319. 

spane (span), v. t . ; pret. and pp. spaned, ppr. 
spaning. [< ME. spanen, < AS. spanan (pret. 
spedn), wean (= D. spanen , spenon — OHG. 




Sculptured Spandrel. — Cloister; of Mont St. Michel au Pirll ile la 
Mer, Normandy; 13th century. 


(bi-)spcitnan, G. spiinen, spenen ); cf. AS. spnna 
= MD. spcnc, D. speen — Icel. sprni, an udder : 
see spam.] To wean. Levins, Ma nip. Vocal). 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotcli.] 
spanemia, spanasmia (spn-no'mi-ii), «. [NT.. 
span.rmia, < Gr. airavoc, scarce, rare, + a'gia, 
blood.] In pathnl., poverty of the blood; hy- 
dremia. Also, rarely, spanemy. 
spanemic, spanaemic (spa-ndm'ik), a. and a. 
L< spanemia, span; r w in, + -(<■.] I. a. In mcd., 
relating to spanemia ; having the property of 
impoverishing tho blood; hydremic. 

II. 11 . A medicine having tho power of im- 
poverishing the blood. 

spanemy (spa-ne'mi), 11 . [< NIj. span, tiii in : 

see spanemia.] Same ns spanemia. [Rare.] 
span-fartliingt (spnn'fiir'THing), n. [< span 1, 
i - ., + ohj. farthing.] Sametns spaii-cniinler. 

Ilia chief polucc Is to steal clown and piny at rjmnfar. 
thing with the pace. Sin.fl, Modern Indication. 

span-feathert (span'feTii'er), 11 . [< sjiaid, r.,+ 
obj. feather.] Same as spnn-eiiiiiilcr. 
span-fire-new (span'fir'mV), a. Same ns span- 
new, J'trc-nci r. [Prov. Eng.] 
spang't (spnng), n. [< MK. spang, < AS. spange, 
also gespang, a elasj), brooch, = MI), spiiiigv, 
I), spang = MEG. spange = OIIG. span pa, MUG. 
G. spange, a clasp, brooch, buckle, ornninent, — 
Icel. spang, a clasp, stud, sjiangle, etc.; root ob- 
scure. The Gael, spang, a spangle, is proli. < K. 
llonco spangle.] A shining ornament or ob- 
ject ; a spangle. 

Our plumes, our ejxmgt, mul nl our quclnt nmy l 

Qarcniynr, Steele C»la«, p. 377. 
All set with rjxmgs of glltt’rlng stars untoli). 

Hacon, Paraphrase of I’salm civ. 

Glistering copper rjxmgti, 

That glisten in the tyer of the Court. 

Man ton, Antonin nml Mellhln, I., III. 1. 

spang’t (spang), r. /. [< spang 1, a.] To set 

with bright points; star or spangle. 

Upon Ills head he wore n hunter's lint 
Of crimson velvet, epangd with stores of gold. 

llarne field, Cassandra (150. r >). (Xarer.) 

spang 2 (spang), r. [A vnr. or collateral form 
of spaniel, move quickly, perhaps duo to asso- 
ciation with spring (pro’t. sprang).] I. inlrans. 
To leap; spring. [Prov. Eng. nml Scotch.] 

An I could hut hue rotten come decent clues on, I wad 
hue epanged out o’ bed. Sail, Ohl Mortality, vtl. 

II. leans. To enuso to spring; set forcibly 
in motion; throw with violence. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

She came up to the table with a fantastic spring, nml 
tpanged down the sparkling mass on It. 

C. Penile, Never too Lato to Mend, lxv. (bnrirs.) 
spang 2 (spang), a. [< spang-, in] A spring; u 
leaping or springing lip; n violent blow or 
movemont. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Set roasted beef and pudding on the opposite side o’ the 
pit o’ Tophct, nnd an Englishman will make a spang at It. 

Sentl, Jtob Itoy/jtxvlll. 

He went swinging liy the rope hack to the main stem of 
the tree, gave it a tlercc ejiang with tils feet, ntul . . . got 
an tncli nearer the window. C. Jleaile, Ilnrd Cast), xllll. 

spang 3 (spang), r. [Appar. a corrupt form of 
spotri.] To hitch; fasten. [Scotch.] 

To tpang horses, or fnsten them to tire chariot. 

Hollyband, Dtctfonarle, 1593. ( llaUiweU .) 
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spang 3 (spang), n. [Cf. spaed, a.] A span. 
[Scotch.] 

spangle (spang'gl), « . [< ME. spangel, spangelc, 
spangyll, a spangle; dim. of spa ng 1 .] 1. Asmall 
piece of glittering material, such as metal foil; 
hence, any small spariding object. Formerly 
spangles were often lozenge-shaped; now they nre usually 
circular, very small, and sewed upon theatrical and other 
garments through holes with which they are pierced. In 
old embroidery they were of many forms. 

Thus in a starry night fond children cry 

For tile rich spangles that adorn the sky. Waller. 

A fine young personage in n coat nil over spangles. 

Gray, Letters, I. 205. 
2. One of the small motal clasps used in fas- 
tening tho tapes nnd wires of a hoop-skirt. — 3. 
A spongy oxcroseonco on tho oak. See oal:- 
spanglc. 

spangle (spang'gl), a.; prot. nnd pj>. spangled, 
ppr. spangling. [< spangle, «.) 1, leans. To 
sot or cover with many small bright objects or 
points; especially, to decorato with spangles, 
ns n gnrmont. 

What stars do sjiangle heaven witli snob beauty? 

Shale., T. of tile S., iv, 5. 31. 

II. inlrans . To glitter; glisten, like anything 
set with spangles. [Rare.] 

Tnsslls epamjlynge ynno tho sunne, 

Muclic glorious to heholdc. 

, Chattcrton, Bristowo Tragedy, Bt. 07. 

spangled (spnng'gld), a. [< spangle + -ed-.] 
Adorned with spangles; sot. with many small 
bright objects. Compare star-spangled. 

Her skin pure dimity, yet more fair, being fqxmgled here 
nnd thero with a gohlcn freckle. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, II. 1. 
Spangled coquette, a pmnll nml very gorgeously coloi ed 
crested humming-bird, Lophorni* reain/r. 

Spangler (spang'gler), n. spangle + -f/* 1 .] 
One who or that which spangles. 

O Maker of sweet iwcts ! dear delight 
Of this fnlr world nnd all Its gentle livers ; 
Spangler of clouds, halo of crystnl rivers. 

Kent*, I Stood Tiptoe upon a Little II 111. 

Spangling-machine (spang'gling-mn-Rhen , ), n. 
A machine for lilting tho clasps or spangles 
used in clamping together the tapes and wires 
of a hoop-skirt. E. Jl. linipht. 
spangly (spang'gli), «. [< spangle + -;/).] Re- 
sembling spangles ; having tho glittering effect 
produced by many bright points. 

Bursts of rjxxnplg light. Kent*, Emlymlon, I. 

snangolite (spang 'go -lit), ». [Named after 
Norman Spang of Pittsburgh, Penn.] A rare 
mineral occurring in hexagonal crystals of an 
oniorahl-groon color, nnd linving perfect basal 
cleavage. It Is n lw«lc sulphate of copper nnd nlit- 
minium, contnlnlng n smnll percentage of clilorln. It Is 
found with cuprite In Arizona. 

Spaniard (span 'yard), n. [= D. S] ninja (lid; 
with suflix - anl (v(. O. Dan. Spanicr = Sw. Spa- 
ll iar, with suflix cognate with -rrl), < Spain (G. 
Snauicn, etc.), < L. Ifispania , Spain, < l Iisjxini , 
the inhabitants of ITispania or Spain, The 
Rom. adj. is F. rsjxignol (> ME. Spaimddc, n.) = 
Sp. JCspaiUd z= Pg. Ilcspanhol = It. Spagnuolo, 
< ML. NL. Ilispaninlus, < L. IJispania , Spain 
(whence nit . K. spaniel). Tho L. adjectives 
are Ifispantts, Hispanicnsis, and Ifispanirus (sec 
Hispanic).) A native or a citizen of Spain, a 
kingdom of southwestern Europe, forming the 
greater part of the Iberian peninsula; in pen- 
oral, a member of tho Spanish race, of mixed 
Celtic, Latin, Gothic, Arabic, and other ele- 
ments, hut now ranked ns ono of tho Latin 
peoples. 

Spaniel (span'yol or spnn'el), n. and a. [Early 
mod. E. also spannel; < ME. spaniel , spanscllc , 
spa p n if cl, snai/ncl, spa nr scale, < OF. cspapncul, 
espa pnol, F. cpapnciil, a spnniol, orig. OF. chirn 
cspapnal, F. chicu cpapncul , n Spanish dog; < Sp. 
JCspaftol , Spanish : sec Spaniard.) I. ». 1 . A dog 
of a domestic breed, of medium and smnll sizes, 

• with a long silky and usually fcurly coat, long, 
soft, drooping ears, feathered tail and stern, of 
docile, timid, and affectionate disposition, much 
used for sporting purposes and ns pets. The 
mo9t imml colors nre liver nml white, red nnd white, or 
black nnd white, in broken or funded nrcni, sometimes 
deep brown or black on the fnee or brenst, with n tnn mnrk 
over the eye. Spanleln sport or nre bred into mnny strains, 
nnd three clnsses of them nro sometimes distinguished : 
land - or Jirhl-tjmniclx, including the cocker nnd springer; 
M'ater-rpanieU ; nnd top titaniel*, ns the King Chorles nnd 
tho DIonlielm. Tho Ihigllsli simnlcl Is n superior nnd very 
pure breed; mid, nlthougli tho name *7xrmW would seem 
to Indicate n Spanish origin, It Is most probably Indige- 
nous. This dog wns used In the days of falconry to stnrt 
the game. Tho King Charles is a smnll hlnck-nnd-tnn 
variety of tho spaniel ; the Blenheim Is Blmllar, but whlto 
marked with red or yellow"; both should liavo a rounded 
head with short muzzle, full eyes, and well-fringed cars 
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and feet. The Maltese dog nnd the lion-dog nre also small 
toy spaniels, used as lap-dogs. The water-spaniels, large 
nnd smnll, differ from the common spaniel in the rough- 
ness of their coats, and in uniting the aquatic propensi- 
ties of the Newfoundland dog with the fine hunting quali- 
ties of their own race. Leading strains of the springers 
are tho Clumber, Norfolk, and Sussex, in different colors. 
2. Figuratively, a mean, cringing, fawning 
person; a blindly submissive follower; from 
the characteristics of the spaniel in relation to 
its master, or when in a state of fear. 

He, unhappy man ! whom your advancement 
Hath ruin'd by being spaniel to your fortunes, 

Will curse he train’d me hither. Ford, Fancies, iii. S. 

II. a t Liko a spaniel ; fawniugly submissive ; 
moan; servile; cringing. 

Low-crooked court’sies, and base fw«mW-fawning. 

Shak., J. C., iii. 1. 43. 

spaniel (span'yel or span'ol), v. [< spaniel , ?t.] 
I. inlrans. To fawn; cringe; bo obsequious. 
Churchill. 

II. trails. To follow liko a spaniel. Shak., 
A. and C., iv. 12. 21. 

Spaniolate (span'i-o-liit), v. t. [< Sp. Espafiol, 
Spanish (see spaniel), + -ate-.] Same as Spuni- 
olizc. Sir P. Sidney (Kingsley in Davies). 
spaniolite (span'i-o-lit), n. A name given hy 
Broitlmupt to a varioty of sclnvatzite. 
Spaniolize (spnn'i-o-liz), v. t. [< OF. Espagno- 
liscr; as Spaniol(atc) + -ire. Cf. Hispaniolisc.] 
To mako Spanish in character or sentiments ; 
Hispaniolize. [Rnro.] 

A tympany of Spaniolucd bishops swaggering in the fore- 
top of tho state. Miffon, Reformation in Eng., il. 

Spanish (span'isli), a. and ji. [< ME. Spainisc 
= 1). Spaansch = G. Spantsch = Sw. Dan. Spans 7: 
(ML. reflox Spa ni sens)- as Spain (seo Spaniard ) 
+ -f>7D.] I. a. Of or pertaining to Spain or 
a Spaniard or Spaniards — Spanish arbor-vine, 
Armada, bayonet, black. Sec tho nouns.— Spanish 
bean. Seo rcarlcl runner, under runner.— Spanish ber- 
ries. Sec Fcrrian bcrric*, under Persian.— Spanish blue- 
belL Snino ns Spanish tmtill.— Spanish broom. See 
broom i, l.— Spanish buckeye. 8ec buckeye.— Spanish 
bugloss. Same ns alkanet, 2.— Spanish burton. See 
burton.— Spanish calalu. See rhylolacca.— Spanish 
campion. Seo Silene.— Spanish carnation, cedar, 
chalk. Sec tho nouns.— Spanish catarrh. Same as 
influenza. 1.— Spanish chair, a stulfcd nnd upholstered 
chnlr with deep sent nnd high back, made soft and luxuri- 
ous, but without nrms.— Spanish chestnut. Sec chest • 
nut, 1.— Spanish cloak. .Sec cloak, l.— Spanish clover. 
Sec Jliehardfonia.— Spanish cress, a pepperwort, Lejri- 
diumCardamineg; nlso.nnoth er cruciferous plant, Carriclu 
tern Vclltv (Vella annua).— Spanish cross. See era*«i. 

— Spanish curlew, (a) The white Ibis, Eudocimus albus : 
a bail misnomer. (Southern U. S.] ( b ) The long-billed 
curlew, Xumrniux lonyirontrix. (Local, U. S.]— Spanish 
dapger. Same as dayyer-jifunt.— Spanish elm. Sec 

mnenrood.— Spanish epoch or era. See era.— Span- 
sh forreto. See/rrrrfo.— Spanish fever. Sec Texan 
.fever, under Texan.— Spanish fox, furnace. Sec the 
nouns.— Spanish fly. («) A blister-beetle; n enntharid, 
as Canthnri* or Lytta rerieatoria, n meloid beetle found In 
middle and southern Europe and southwestern Asia, where 
It feeds upon ash, lilac, nnd other trees. It undergoes liy- 
pcmietnmornhoMs.mid In Its early stages is a parasite In the 
nests of wild bees of the genus Ccratinn. See cut under 
Canthari*. (6) A preparation of Spanish files ; canthnrides 
used as a vesicant.— Spanish-flv ointment. See oint- 
ment . — Spanish fowl, a breed of the domestic hen, more 
exnctly called iehite-/aced black Spanieh. They nre fowls 
of fair size nnd stately carriage, of glossy grcenlsh-black 
plumage, with high red comb, single and deeply serrate, 
large red wnttles, and the ear-lobes nnd entire side of the 
face enameled white. The flesh Is superior, nnd the hen Is 
an excellent layer of large white eggs.— Spanish gourd, 
tho winter squnsh, Cucurbita maxima. — Spanish grass. 
Same ns expartn.— Spanish hyacinth. See II y acanthus. 

— Spanish Jasmine. Sec Spanish juice. 

Sec licorice, 2.— Spanish Juniper, Jim ijierus thurijera.— 
Spanish lace. See lace.— Spanish lady, a lnbrohl fish, 
llarjte or Hod ia nun rufu *, of the Caribbean nnd neighlwr- 
Ing seas.— Spanish leather, lobster, mackerel. Seethe 
nouns.— Spanish licorice, the common licorice.— Span- 
ish mahogany. See mahogany, 2.— Spanish main, for- 
merly the northeast coast of South America, between tlic 
Orlnocorlvernnd the isthmus of Tannum, nnd the adjoin- 
ing part of the Caribbean sen.— Spanish morion. Sec 
monon L— Spanish moss. Same as long-moss . — Span- 
ish n, In printing, tho letter « with a curved line (Sp. 
tilde) over It (fl), reckoned ns the sixteenth letter in the 
Spanish nlphnbct. It marks the omission of nn original *, 
nnd preserves its coalesced sound, as in AVpafla (As-pli*- 
liyil) for Ilifjxinia, Spain, corresponding to gn in Italian 
nnd French.— Spanish needles. Sec fiidens, L— Span- 
ish nut. Seo MMf.— Spanish oak, an oak, Qucrcus.fab 
eata . of the southern United States. Its wood Is largely 
used for fuel, nml to some extent for other purposes; its 
hark Is rich in tannin. Also red-oak, nnd sometimes Tur- 
ley oak. Tho swamp Spanish oak is tho pin-oak.— Span- 
ish oyster-plant. Seo oyster-jiant.— Spanish parra- 
keet, the violet grosbeak, Loxigilla violacea, n Bahaman 
t a linger. (Andros Island.]— Spanish pike t, a spear used 
In Scotland and the north of England about 1000, and spe- 
cified ns the arm of a noble. Amfemm, Anc. Scottish 
Weapons, p. 13.— Spanish plover, plum, point, porgy, 
potato. Seo tho nouns.— Spanish rider, tho punish- 
ment of the lierlsson.— Spanish soap, squill, stopper, 
sword, tinder, toothpick, topaz. Seo tho nouns.— 
Spanish Stripes, a kind of woolen fabric. E. II. Knight. 

— Spanish trefoil. Same as lucerne.— Spanish type 
of poultry, nil economically Important group of varieties 
of the domestic hen, originating In the lands bordering 
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on the Mediterranean, and characteristic of that region. 
The disposition of these fowls is restless and vivacious; 
the form somewhat slender, approaching the games; comb 
typically high and deeply serrated, although there are 
rose-combed varieties of some of the breeds; size small 
to medium. The hens are non-sitters, and very superior 
layers ; the eggs are white. The colors vary according to 
the breed. * The ear-lobes are enameled-white. The group 
Includes the Ancona, Andalusian, Leghorns, Minorcas, and 
white-faced black Spanish.— Spanish 'walnut oil See 
oil.— Spanish, white. See while.— Spanish woodbine. 
Same as Spanish arbor-vine. — Spanish wormseed. See 
wormseed.— To ride the Spanish mare. See ride.— To 
Walk Spanish, to be forced to walk on tiptoe by another, 
who seizes one by the collar and by the seat of the trou- 
sers: a sport of boys; hence, to walk gingerly; act under 
the compulsion of another. [Colloq., U. S.] 

II. n. 1. The language of Spain, one of the 
Romance languages, but much mixed with 
other elements and altered by them, of its many 
dialects, that of Castile became the standard form in cul- 
tivated speech and literature, the language of which is 
hence distinctively called Castilian. It is the prevailing 
language in Mexico, Central America, and those countries 
of South America which were settled by Spaniards. 

2. A white-faced black Spanish fowl. See 
Spanish fowl, under I. 

Spanish- American (span'ish-a-mer'i-knn), a. 
and n. I. a. Of or pertaining to the parts of 
America where Spanish is the vernacular. 

II. n. An American of Spanish hlood; a citi- 
zen of a Spauish-Ameriean state. 

Spanish-flag (span'ish-flag'), n. A scorptonoid 
fish, Scbastes rubrivinctus, of the coast of Cali- 
fornia, attaining a length of fifteen inches, and 
in life one of the most brilliantly colored fishes 
in American waters. It is pale rose-red, almost 
white, cross-barred with intense crimson, a col- 
oration suggesting the book-natno. 

Spank 1 (spangk), v. i. [Cf. Dan. spankc, strut, 
stalk; MLG. freq. spcnkcrcn, LG. spcnkcrn, 
spakkcrn, cause to run or spring about quickly, 
intr., run quickly, gallop. Cf. span; 7 -.] To 
move with a quick springing step between a 
trot and a gallop; move quickly ana with spirit. 
See spanking 1 . 

Here a gentleman In a natty gig, with a high.trotting 
horse, came spanking towards us over tlio common. 

Thackeray, Lovcl tho Widower. 

spank 2 (spangk), v. [Origin obscure; possibly 
a diff. use of spntifc 1 .] I. trans. 1. To strike 
with tho opon hand, or with something flat and 
hard; slap with force on tho buttocks. 

Meg led her son away, feeling a strong desire to spank 
tho little marplot. L. M. Atcott, Little Women, xxxvill. 

2. To urge by slapping or striking; impel for- 
cibly; drive; produco some specified effect 

■ upon by spanking or slapping. 

How knowingly did he sjiank the horses nlong. 

Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, v. (Paries.) 

II. intrans. To pound, bent, or slap the wa- 
ter in sailing, ns a boat. J. A. Jlcnshail. 
spank 2 (spangk), [< spank-, r.] A sound- 
ing blow with tho open hand or something flat, 
especially upon tho buttocks. • 

My mother lifted me cleverly, planted two spanks be- 
hind, and passed me to the hands of Mmc. 

The Century, XXXVII. 713. 

spanker 1 (spang'kir), 11 . [< spank 1 + -cr 1 .] 
1. One that takes long strides in walking; a 
fast-goingorfleetliorsc. [Colloq.] — 2. Emit., 
a fore-and-aft sail set on the after sido of tho 
mizzenmast of a ship or hark. Its head Is extended 
by a boom called the spanker-gaff^ and its foot generally, 
but not always, by the spanker-boom. It was formerly 
called a driver, and is now sometimes called on English 
ships a mizzen. See cut under ship. 

3. Somotliing striking, from its unusual sizo or 
someotherpoculiarity; a stunner, a whopper. 
[Colloq.l 

spanker- (spang'kcr), n. [Appar. for * sponger , 
< spang + -cr 1 .] A gold coin. [Prov. Eng.] 
spanker-eel (spang'k6r-el), n. Tho river-lam- 
prey, Ammocastcs fluviatilis. [Prov. Eng.] 
spanker-gaff (spang'kfcr-gaf), n. See gaff 1 , 2. 
spanker-mast (spang 'k6r-must), 11 . Seo 
mast 1 , 1. 

Spanking 1 (spang'king), p. a. [Ppr. of spank 1 , 
v .] 1. Moving with a quick, lively paco; dash- 
ing; free-going. The Century, XXVII. 108. — 2. 
Strikingly large, or surprisingin any way; going 
beyond expectation; stunning; whopping. TV. 
Collins, After Dark, Stolon Letter. [Colloq.] 
— Spanking breeze, a fresh, strong breeze. 
spanking 2 (spang'king),)i. [Verbal n. oispank 2 , 
)>.] The act of striking with tho open hand, or 
with something flat: a punishment of ton ad- 
ministered to children. 

span-lashing (span'lash'ing), n. Naut., a lash- 
ing used to secure together two ropes or spars 
a short distance apart. 
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spanless (span'les), a. [< span + -less.] In- 
capable of being spanned or measured. 

span-long (span'long), a. Of tbo length of a 
span. 

Span-long elves that dance about a pool. 

B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, ii. 2. 

spanner (span'dr), n. [< span 1 + -cr 1 .] 1. 

One who or that which spans. — 2. An instru- 
ment for clasping and turning a nut on a screw, 
or for any similar purpose, as turning the 
wheel in cocking the old wheel-lock firearms, 
fastening and unfastening the couplings of 
fire-hose, etc.; a screw-key or screw-wrench. 
Spanners are made either with a hole to fit the Bliapo of 
the nut, as square or hexagonal, or with movable jaws that 
can he tightened over a nut or a coupling of any shape, 

3. A cross-brace. — 4. In the parallel motion 
of a marino steam-engine, a rod which con- 
nects the jointed rods with the radius-bar; also, 
in some of tho earlier engines, the hand-bar or 
lever by which the valves were moved for tho 
admission and shutting off of the steam. — 5. A 
span-worm or looper. 

span-new (span 'mi), a. [< ME. spannewe, spon- 
neowc, < Ieel. spdnnyr, also spdnijr (= MHG. 
span-nuwc, G. span-neu), span-new, < spann, n 
chip or shaving, a spoon, + ut/r, new: sco spoon 1 
and new. The term, like others of like import, 
refers to something just cut or made, fresh 
from tho workman’s hands. Cf. brand-new, 
firc-ncw; and sec also spick-and-span-new.'] 
Quito new; brand-new; fire-now. [Archaic or 
dialectal.] 

This tale ay was span-newe to begynne, . 

Til that the nyglit departed hem atwynne. 

Chaucer, Troilus, tii. 1GG5. 

spannishingt, n. [< ME. spannishing, verbal n. 
of " spannish , < OE. espaniss-, stem of certain 
parts of espanir, espandir, < L. expanderc, ex- 
pand: see expand and spawn.] Tho blooming 
of a flower; full bloom. 

I saw Hint through the leves greno 

The rose spreddc to spannyshing e. 

Rom. of the Store, 1. SG33. 

span-piece (spnn'pcs), it. In arch., tho collar- 
beam of a roof. 

span-roof (span'rof), «. A roof that has two 
equal inclined planes or sides, in contradis- 
tinction to a pent-roof or lean-to roof. 

span-saw (span'si), n. A frame-saw. 

span-shackle (span'sliakH), n. In ship-btiild- 
ing, a largo holt driven through the forecastle 
arid spar-deck beams and forelocked before 
each beam, with n largo square or triangular 
shackle at tho head for receiving tho ond of a 
boom or davit. 

span-worm (span'wdrm), «. In entom., alooper, 
measurer, or measuring-worm ; the larva of any 
geometrid moth. Seo measuring-worm, inch- 
worm, looper, loopworm, and especially geome- 
ter, 3. Sco cuts undor cankertcorm and Cidaria. 

spar 1 (spiir), n. [< ME. spajrc, < AS. * spearra 
(not found, but indicated by the derived verb) 
= MD. sparre, sperre, D. spar = OHG. sparro, 
MEG. sparre, G. sparren, a bar, beam, = Icol. 
sparri, a spar, gag, tho gate of a town, sperra, 
a spar, rafter, = Sw. Dan. sparre, a rafter; cf. 
Ir. sparr, a spar, joist, beam, balk, sparra, a 
spar, nail, = Gael, sparr, a spar, joist, beam, 
roost; Ir. Gael, sporran, a bar, bolt (perhaps < 
E.) ; perhaps akin to spear 1 . Hence s par 1 , v., 
and ult. par 1 , parrock, park.] 1. A stick or 
pioco of wood of considerable length in pro- 
portion to its thickness; a stout pole; a large 
cudgel. [Obsolete or dialoctnl in this general 
sense.] 

Than he enught a sparre of Oke with botlio liondes, and 
caste his filicide to the grounde for to be more light, and 
com In to the presse ther as ho Baugh tliikkcstc. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 4 GO. 

2f. A bar used for fastening a gate or door, or 
the liko ; henco, a bolt. 

The Frinco staid not his aunswero to devize, 

But, opening straight tho Sparre, forth to him camo. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. xl. 4. 

3. Specifically — (a) A round stick of timber, 
or a stout pole, such as those used for tho masts, 
yards, booms, etc., of ships, and for tho masts 
and jibs of derricks. (6) Ono of tho common 
rafters of a roof, as distinguished from the prin- 
cipal rafters; also, ono of tho sticks used ns 
raftors in a thatched roof. 

By assaut he wan the cite after, 

And rente adoun both wal and sparre and rafter. 

. Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 132. 

Now nothing was heard In the yard but the dull thuds of 
the bcctlo which drove In the spars, and the rustle of the 
thatch in tho Intervals. 

T. Hardy, Far from the Madding Crowd, xxxvl. 
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(c) A pole lashed to a carriage to hold it np, in 
place of a disabled wheel. E. S. Knight. 
spar 1 (spar), v. t. ; pret. and pp. sparred, ppr. 
sparring. [Early mod. E. also sparr , sparre/ 
< ME. sparren, sperren, spcrcn,<. AS. "sparrian 
(in pp. gesparrod), *spcarrian (in comp, bispear- 
rian = OHG. sparran, sporran, MHG. G. sper- 
ren = Icel. sparra, sperra = Syr. sparra = Dan. 
spserre, fasten with a spar; from the noun.] 
If. To shut, close, or fasten with a bar or a 
bolt; bar; fasten in any way. 

For when he saugh here dorres spered alle, 

Wil neigh for Borwe adoun he gan to falle. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. G31. 

lie it sparrede with a key. Jtom. of the Rose, 1. 3320. 
Calk your windows, spar up all your doors. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, II. 7. 

2. To furnish with or form by the use of sjiars ; 
supply a spar or spars to : as, to spar a ship or 
a'mast. — 3. To aid (a vessel) over a shallow 
bar by tbo nso of spars and tackles: a device 
frequently in use on tbe western rivers of the 
United States. 

spar 2 (spar), n. [Formerly also sparr; < ME. 
spar (only in oarly ME. comp, sprerston), < AS. 
’•sprer, found only in comp, sprer-stan (see spar- 
stone) andinadj. spxrcn, glossing gipstts, i. e.L. 
gypsetts, of gypsum, = late MHG. spar, gypsum, 
usually in comp, spar-glas and spar-kale, spor- 
kalk, spcr-kalk,p. spar-kdlk, plaster; origin ob- 
scure.] In mineral., a general term formerly 
employed, but rather vaguely, to include a large 
number of crystalline minerals having a bright 
hut non -metallic luster, especially when break- 
ing readily into fragments with smooth sur- 
faces. A specific epithet is used with it in each case 
to designate a particular species. Calc-spar or calcareous 
spar (crystalline calcite), adamantine spar (corundum), 
hcamj^par (barite), satin-spar (gypsum), fluor-spar or Der- 
byshire spar (fluorite), and tabular spar (wollastonite) are 
common examples. The word is used as a BUfflx in tho 
name feldspar. Among miners the term spar is frequently 
used alone to express any bright crystalline substance.— 
Adamantine, calcareous, carbon, cross-course spar. 
Sec the qualifying words. — Derbyshire spar, fluoride 
of calcium, a mineral found in great beauty and abun- 
dance in Derbyshire, England : Bame as fluor-spar.— Dog- 
tooth spar, a 
variety of cal- 
otte, crystalliz- 
ing in Bcalcno- 
hcdral forms : 
bo named from 
a fancied re- 
semblance of 
Its crystal B to 
canine teeth. — 

Iceland spar, 
a transparent 
vnriety of cal- 
otte or calcium 
carbonate. In 
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conBequcncc of its strong double refraction, it is valuable 
for experiments on tho double refraction and polarization 
of light, and is the substance from which NIcol prisms are 
made. The supply for this purpose lias all been obtained 
from a large cavo in a dolcritic rock near Helgastal in 
Iceland.— Nail-head, ponderous, etc., spar. See tho 
qualifying words. 

spar 3 (spiir), v. i. ; pret. and pp. sparred; ppr.. 
sparring. [Early mod. E. spaire; < ME. spar- 
ren, rush, make an onset; m def. 2 perhaps a 
diff. word, < OF. esparer, F. (Sparer (= It. spararc), 
fling out with the heols, kick. Cf. Lith. spirti, 
stamp, kick; Russ, sporiti, quarrel, wrangle. 
The word spar cannot bo connected, unless re- 
motely, with spur.] If. To rush forward in at- 
tack; make an onset. 

lie put hym to Taris with a proude will, 

Sparrit at hym with a spere spitusly fast. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6914. 

2. To rise and strike with the shanks or spurs; 
fight, as cocks, with tho spurs protected with 
leather pads, so that tho birds cannot injure 
each other. 

A young cock will spar at his adversary before his spurs 
arc grown. (7. White, Nat. Hist, of Selborne. 

3. To make the motions of attack and defense 
with tho arms and closed fists; use the hands 
in or as if in boxing, either with or without 
boxing-gloves; practise boxing. 

“Come on," said the cab-driver, sparring away like 
clockwork. Dickens, Pickwick, ii. 

4. To handy words ; engage in a wordy con- 
test, either angrily or humorously. 

Well, Madam, what if, after all this sparring, 

We both agree, like friends, to end our jarring? 

Goldsmith, Epilogue spoken by Mrs. Buikley and Miss 

[Catley. 

spar 3 (spiir), n. [< spar 3 , a.] 1. A prelimi- 
nary sparring action; a flourish of the arms 
and fists in putting one’s self in the attitude of 
boxing. — 2. A sparring-match; a contest of 
boxing or striking; also, a cock-fight in which 
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the contending cocks are not permitted to do 
each other serious harm, or in which thoy have 
their spurs covered with stuffed loathor pads, 
so that thoy cannot cut oach other. — 3. A 
wordy contest; a skirmish of words. 
spar 4 (spiir), ii. [= F. spare = Sp. esparo, < L. 
spams, < Gr. a-dpo;, a kind of fish, (ho gilthend.] 
A sparoid fish; any species of Spams. Itaw- 
Uuson, Anc. Egypt. 

sparable (spar'a-bl), n. , [Formerly sparable, 
sparroirble, a corruption of sparrow-bill, a nail 
so called on account of its resomblanco to tlio 
bill of a sparrow: seo sparrow-bill.'} A kind of 
headless nail used for tho soles and heols of 
coarse boots and shoes. 

All sliocmnkcra know wlmt sjxtrables arc. nml moat of 
them, I think, know nlso that iparablc Is snort for spar- 
rowblll. Tho tvarablc* nro of two kinds — thin for soles, 
and thick for heels. In tho trade they arc called sepa- 
rately “htlls"nnd 11 thick hills." . . , Ilcel Fjxirable, nrc 
going out of nso, nml a nail with n head is used instead. 

iV. amt Q., 7 Ih scr.,V. 111. 
Cob clouts his Bhoocs, and, as tho story tells, 
llis thumh-nnlles par’d alford him tjierrnbles. 

Herrick, Upon Cob. 
Sparable tin, small crystals of tin-stone: so called from 
their imaginary resemblance to the kind of nail so named, 
sparada (spii-rft'iljj), u. An embiolocoid fish 
of the Pacific const of North America, Micro- 
mclms uggregutun : a nntno nlso extended to 



others of the same waters and genus. That nlmvc 
named is nltout six inches long : tho adult males In soring 
nre almost entirely black: tin- usual coloration Is silvery 
a fill dusky hack and longitudinal dark stripes Interrupted 
by three vertical yellow bars. 

sparadrap (spnr'n-drnp; F. pron. spn-rn-drii'), 
n. [< F. spitraih-ap, OF. n]>aradrn)in = Sp. 
esparadrapn, ffjindrn/m, cspnradrnja = ll. spa- 
radrappo, NL.sparadrapniii; origin uncertain.] 
In Hied., n cerecloth; an adhesive planter, a 
medicated bandage, or the like, either linen or 
] >a per. 

sparaget, ». [Also spa-age; < ME. sparagr, 
sperage, < OF. esjieragc = Sp, cspdrragn — Pg. 
rspargo = It. sparaga, sparagio — MHO. G. 
sparge I, < 1,. asparagus, K Or. litr-a/* iyoo, aspnra* 
gus: see asparagus.'] Same as asparagus. 
Sperage Is sowc nboute Alirlll kalenile 
In rede* smaleymade by lync In wete 
And fntlc lnude. 

PaUtuliue , lluslKindrle (H. K.T. S.), p. 112. 
sparagmito (sna-rag'mit), II. [< tir. erii/m; an, 
a piece tom off.] The name given bv Norwegian 
geologists to a reddish feldspathie sandstone 
oeeurriilg in the Lower Silurian. 

Bparagrass, n. [A corruption of sparagus, simu- 
lating grass. Cf. sparrotr-grass.] Same as as- 
paragus. [Obsolete or vulgar.] 

Were I, gentlemen, worthy to ndrlse, I should recom- 
mend tlie opening n new branch of trade: e;-ur[ern!e*, gen- 
tlemen, the monufneturing of rjmrnurae.. 

Piste, ylnyor of Carratt, 11. 

sparagus (spnr'n-gus), ti. [An nplictic form of 
asparagus. Hence spnragrass, spa rrotr-<irass.'] 
Same ns asparagus, Congrere, tr. of Eleventh 
Satire of Juvenal. [Obsolete or vulgar.] 
Sparaxis (snfi-rak'siK), n, [NL». (Iyer, lH0r>), 
ho named from the torn shreds fringing tlio 
spatho; < Gr. c-iipa£tr, a tearing, < o::apaoaeir, 
tear.] A genus of inonocotylodoiiniis ]>lants, of 
the order 1 rider and tribe Ixir/c. it in charnctcrlrcd 
by flowers with n short perhinth-tube enlarged nntl bell- 
slinned above, unilateral erect stamens, ntul fit* ml it im* 
divided recurved style-branches. The fruit In a membra- 
nous threc-vnlved locullcldnl cnpsulc, There are 5 (or ns 
Home regard them 11) species, all native* of the Cape of 
Good Hope. They nro bulbous plant* with a Blender idem 
bearing a few lint or sword-slinpcd erect or cun Ing leaven, 
and handsome flower*, encli solitary and sessile within a 
thin dry fringed spathc, marked with brown lines. They 
aro vnluctl as summer-flowering btillis, and iiumerotm low- 
growing varieties nre In cultivation, especially of S. tri- 
color and S. grandiftura, of various colors from white to 
crimson, generally with a dark center. The bulb of S. 
bulbifera Is edible. .See hnrlrquin-flmrcr. 
sparblet, r. f. See spar pie. 
spar-buoy (spiir'boi), n. A buoy for marking 
a channel, otc., made of n spar moored by one 
end so that the other end will stnud up nbovo 
tho wntor. Spar-buoys nro much used in nav- 
igable channels where ico runs swiftly. See 
cut under buoy. 


sparclet, v. and n. An old spoiling of sparkle. 
spar-deck (spiir'dok), n. Naut., tho upper 
dock of a vossel, oxtondiug from stem to stem 
and including tlio quarter-dock and poop-deck : 
so called as being that on or abovo which tlio 
spars aro disposed. Soo deck, 2, and cuts under 
forecastle and frame. 

spar-dust (spiir'dust), u. Tho dust in wood 
which is produced by insects. JTall illicit. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

spare 1 (spur), a. [< ME. spar (raro), < AS. sprer , 
== OIIG. spar = led. spare, spare, sparing; also 
in comp, or doriv. AS. sprer-hende, sprer-hynde , 
later sparhende = OIIG. sparhenii, sparing; AS. 
spcr-lic, sparing, = G. spdrlich , frugal ; G. spar- 
saw = Sw. spars am = Dan. sparsom , sparing; 
prob. akin to L. parcus , sparing, jiarccrc, spare 
(see jmreity, parsimony)) Gr. or apifig, scat tcred, 
rare, < oweipttv, scatter, sow (soo spore, sperm !).] 

1. Scanty; meager; frugal; not plentiful or 
abundant: as, a spare diet. 

But there nre scenes where Nature's niggard lmiul 
Gave a spare portion to tho famish'd land. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 8. 

2. Lacking in substnneo; lonn; gaunt; poor; 
thin; llitnsy. 

O give me the sjxxre men, niict spare mo the great ones. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., III. 2. 2SS. 
Sir Lnunfnl's raiment thin and spare 
Wns bile mall 'painst tho barbed air. 

Lmrell, Vision of Sir I.nunfal, II. 

3. Deserved; elinry ; cautious. 

A man to be In pluinp free, In nsklnp tjxire, in promlso 
slow, In pcrfonnancc speedy. 

J'uttcnhain, Arte of F.ng. Bocsle, p. 215. 

4. That mavbe spared, dispensed with, or np- 
plied to a different purpose; not needed for 
regular or appointed uses; superabundant: as, 
spare time for recreation ; spare cash. 

When I am excellent at caudles. 

And cullNc*, nml have enough fjwrri'gold 
To Ndl awny, you shall he welcome to me. 

Reau. awl /’/..Captain, I. 3. 

C. Deserved from common use; provided or 
held for extra need; not regularlv required: 
ns, a spare anclior; a spare umbrella. 

A rjxire parlor nml bcdrxwun 1 refurnlshetl entirely with 
old maliopany and cri»n»on upholstery. 

Charlotte Ilronte, Jam* Byre, xxxlv. 

G. In zoiil., sparingly distributed; remote from 
one another; few in number; sparse: ns, spare 
hairs, spots, or punctures. «=syn. 4 and 5. .Supernu- 
inrrarv, extra. 

sparo* (spHr), r.; jiret. and pp. spared , ppr. sjuir- 
tng. [< ME. sparen , spartm, < AS. sparian = 
OFricH. spara = I). sparen — ML(». sparen = 
OIIG. sparo n, MUG. spam, G. sparen = Ieel. 
Sw. .spara = Dan. spare, spare (ef. ]j. jmrecre 
(•/ sjiar), spare); from the adj.] I. trans. 1. 
To be frugal, saving, or chary of; refrain from 
employing freely; use or dispense with moder- 
ation. 

He that sjvireth his rod lmtctli Ids mil. Prov. xlll. 21. 
Had he hut rj*irc<l his tonpue nml pen, 

He might have ro»e like other men. 

Siri/t, Death of Dr. Swift. 

2. To dispense with; give or yield up; part 
with the use, possession, or presence of; do 
without, ns for a motive or because of Riipor- 
lluity. 

I could hnvc !>etter sjxired n better man. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 104. 

3. To withhold the uso or doing ofj refrain 
from; omit; forbear; forego: often with a sec- 
ond (indirect) object. 

Tlie rather will I rpare my praises tnwnnls him ; 
Knowing him Is enough. Shak., All’s Well, ii. 1. 100. 
Sj*ire my Bight the pain 
Of feeing what n world of tear* It costs you. 

Drjitlrn, Spanish Briar, v. 1. 
Itut, If thou sjxxre to Ding Bxeallhur, 

I will nrl«c and flay thee with my hands. 

Tenwjvm, Morte d’Arthnr. 

4. To refrain from injury to; leave unhurt or 
undisturbed ; forbear from hnnning or destroy- 
ing; treat with moderation or consideration; 
withhold severity or exaction from; refrain 
from unkimlness to; specifically, to allow to 
live. 

Sjtare ye not her young men; destroy ye utterly nil her 
host. .lor. II. 3. 

My husband If thy friend: for Ills sake sjxtre me. 

Shak., Lucrecc, 1. 5S2. 
Ilut now, If sjsired, it Is my full Intent 
On nil the past to ponder nml repent. 

Crabbe, Works I. M. 
A» n ninn constrained, tho tnle he told 
From end to end { nor ritareil himself one whit. 

IBiYfinm Morris, Earthly Paradise,’ I. 350. 


5. Used reflexively, to bo sparing of ono’s self; 
bo chary or diffident; act with reserve.’ 

Hir thoughte that a lady sholdc hire spare, 

Wlmt for hire kynrcde and hire nortelrie. 

Chaucer, Iteeve’s Tale, 1. 46. 
ii. intrans. 1. To bo frugal or saving; econ- 
omize ; act parsimoniously or stingily. 

I, who at some times spend, nt others spare, 
Divided between carelessness and care. 

rope, Imit. of Horace, II. il. 290. 

2. To withhold action of any kind ; refrain from 
tho doing of something, especially something 
harmful or harsh ; hold one’s hand; keep quiet; 
hold ofl*. 


lie may nat spare althogh he were his brother, 

He moot ns wcl scye o word as another. 

Chaucer, Gen. l'rol. to C. T., 1. 737. 

Whan tlmy to thnr master cam, 

Leytcll John wold not spa r. 

Robin Hood and the Potter (Child's Ballads, V. 29). 
To Bparo for. (a) To he saving or reserved on account 
of or with reference to; stint the use or amount of : as, 
he spared not for risk or cost to accomplish his purpose. 

I shall spare for no sncnco it thu spede welc, 

And do till dcucr duly ns a duke nobill. 

Destruction of Troii (E. E. T. S.), 1. 233. 
(M) To withhold eHort for; desist from. York Plays , p. 
852. (et) To refrain on nccount of ; nllow to deter or hin- 
der. Rabecs Rook (E. E. T. S.), p. 36. 

Spare 1 (spar), u. [< sparely r.] If. Frugal use; 
Having* economy; moderation; restraint. 

Spend in measure ns thou docst get; 

Mnkc S]iarc of that thou lmste. 

Rabces Rook (K. E. T. S.), p. 91. 
Our victuals failed us, though we made good spare of 
them. Racnn, New Atlantis. 

Pour’d out their plenty without spight or spare. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. I. 51. 

2. In American howling, an advantage gained 
by tlio knocking down of all the pins by rolling 
two balls: ns, to make a spare. In such a case, when 
the player’s turn comes ncaln, the pins knocked down by 
his Urst hall nre added to those made In the*/>arr to com- 
plete the record of that turn, while they count nlso in the 
record of the new turn. Compare strike. 

spare-t (spar), n. [Early mod. E. also sparre , 
spay ere, spay re; < ME. spry re, spryr; origin ob- 
scure.] An opening in a gown or petticoat; a 
placket. Prompt, Parr., p. 4GS. 

Phe took out a little penknife, 

Hung low down by her sjsirc. 

Sir Hugh, or the Jeie t Daughter (Child’s Ballads, III. 332). 

spare-built (spur'bilt), a. Built or formed with- 
out fullness or robustness; slender. Scott, 
Dokebv, ii. *22. 

s^arefiilt (spiir # ful), a. [< spare* + -/«/.] 
.Spnring; chary. Fairfax. 

sparefulnesst (Hpar'fubnes), n. The quality of 
being spareful or sparing. 

Largess Ids hands could never skill of sjxire/idncsi. 

Sir J\ Sidney, Arcadia, II. 

sparely (spar'li),ndr. [< ME.4J/>urbV/»r( = MIIG. 

sprrlichr ) ; < snare* 4- Sparingly; scan- 

tily; thinly; leanly. 

Ye valleys low, . . . 

(hi whose fresh lap the swart-star sjxxrely looks. 

Milton, Lycldns, 1. 13S. 

spareness (siiar'iies), n. [Cf. AS. sp.rmcs, fm- 
galitv.] The state of being spare, lean, or thin; 
leanness. 

sparer (sparser), n. [< ^IE. sparare; < spare 1, 
r., + -rr 1 .] One who spares, or avoids unneces- 
sary expense; a frugal spender. [Dare.] 

By nature far from profusion, and yet a greater *7*urrr 
than a saver. Sir II. U’otton. 


sparorib (spar'rib), n. [Fonnerly also spear - 
rih ; < spare* + ri7d.] A cut 
of pork consisting of the up- 
per part of a row of ribs with 
the meat adhering to them. 

Spnrcrib roasted or broiled is 
esteemed a delicacy. 

Sparganimn (spar-gu'm-um), 

». (NIj. (Tourncfort, 1700), 

< L. spa rg anion, < Gr. exap- 
a plant, bur-reed, so 
enlled from the ribbon-like 
leaves, dim. of o-ri/q nror, a fil- 
let, a swaddling-band. < aznp- 
7«r, swathe.] A genus of 
monocotyledonous jdnnts, of 
the order Typhacefc. it Is dis- 
tinguished from the other genus of 
that order, Typha, by hyaline Rcalcs 
of the perianth, oblong or wedge- 
shaped anthers, nml scs«Ilc ovary* 

There nre nbout 0 species, natives of 
both hemispheres In temperate and Rur-rccd {Sf.ir/ra*tum 
suhfrlgld regions. Three somewlmt eurycarfum). 
polymorphous species occur in the p,nn *‘ s ‘ 

northeastern United Slates, alley 
arc nquntlc herbs, sending up from male head. 
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slender-rootstocks erect or floating smooth spongy stems, 
and alternate entire linear leaves, usually with a sheath- 
ing base, stiffly ascending at a wide angle with the stem 
(whence they were formerly called reed-grass). The flowers 
form globular heads, the upper staminate, the lower pis- 
tillate, in frnlt becoming spherical compact bur-like bodies 
composed of many sharp-pointed spongy nutlets (whence 
the popular name bur -reed). They are sometimes planted 
nlong the margin of water. The stems have been used to 
make paper, and the roots of S. ramosum and S. simplex 
were once in repute as a remedy for snake-bites. 

sparganosis (spiir-ga-no'sis), «. [NL., as if < 
Gr. c-apyamotc, wrapping in swaddling-clothes 
(see Sparganium ); prop, spargosis, < Gr. c-ap- 
■ytxtr, a swelling, distention: see spargosis .] 
Samo as spargosis. 

sparge (spiirj), t>. t.; prot. and pp. sparged, ppr. 
sparging. [So. spairge; < L. spargere, strew, 
sprinkle ; ef. asperge, asperse, disperse, etc.] 1 . 
To sprinkle; scatter. 

Wha in yon cavern, grim and sootie, 

Closed tinder hatches, 

Spairges about the lirunstane cootie. 

Hums, Address to the Dc'il. 

2. To throw water upon in a shower of small 
drops. See sparger. 

spargefactiont (spiir-je-fnk'slion), it. [< L. 
spargere, strew, sprinkle, + faciio(ii-), < faerre, 
do, make.] The act of sprinkling. SiciJ't, Tale 
of a Tub, iv. 

sparger (spiir'jer), «. [< sparge + -crL] 1. A 

sprinkler; usually, a cup with a perforated lid, 
or a pipe with a perforated nozle, used for damp- 
ing paper, clothes, etc. — 2. In brewing, a per- 
forated cylinder, or a series of disks,' for dis- 
charging hot water in a fine shower over grain 
falling into a masli-tub. 

spargett, spargetingt. Samo as parget, parget- 
ing. 

spargosis (spiir-go'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. aaanyu- 
ai(, a swelling, distention, < arranyar, bo full to 
bursting, swell.] In pathot. : (a) Distention of 
tbo breasts with milk. (It) Same as pachyder- 
mia. Also sparganosis. 

sparhawk (spiir'hfik), it. A contracted form of 
sparroic-limct;. Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 

1. 33S. 

Sparid* (spar'i-de), it. pi. [NL., < Sparus + 
-Met:.] A family of ncantkopteryginu fishes, 
typified by tho genus Slants, to which differ- 
ent limits have been assigned ; tho sen-breams, 
(a) In the early system of Bonaparte, same ns Cuvier’s 
fourth family of ncanthoptcrygian Ashes ( S]>aroidr *), 
which Included, besides the true Sparid/r, many other 
fishes. (&) In Gunther’s system, a family of Aeanthoptc- 
rygii pcrciformes, having ventrnls perfect, no bony stay for 
the prcoperculum, a lateral line, nnd either a Berios of 
trenchnnt teeth in the jaws or molars on the sides, (c) 
In Jordan and Gilbert’s classillcatlon, acanthoptcrjgian 
fishes of the ordinary type with the supramaxillnry bones 
slipping under the preorbital. It thus included not only 
the true Sparidie, but tho Pristojxnnid/c, Lutjanidrc, Pi- 
mcleptcridiv, and Lobotidm. (d) By Gill restricted to 
flsheB of an oblong compressed form with peculiar scales, 
continuous lateral line, head compressed, suprainaxillary 
boneB retractile under the suborbltnla, dorsal with the 
spinous part dcprcsslble in a groove nnd about as long 
as the soft part, pectorals with lower rays branched, and 
ventralB subbracliial nnd complete. Tho family thus lim- 
ited comprises numerous species, among which arc some 
of the most esteemed of the temperate seas, such ns the 
gilthcads of Europe, and the Bheepriicnd nnd Bcup of tho 
eastern American coast. Also S]xiroid/i\ Sec cuts under 
Pimeleptcrus, porgg, Scorpis, $cup, and eheepthead. 

sparidal (spar'i-dul), a. Same as smroUh 
Sparinae (spfi-ri'no), ». ph [NL., ( Sparus + 
-t'n.T.] A subfamily of sparoid fishes, typified 
by the genus Sparus, to which various limits 
have been assigned, (a) The genera Spams, Sargus, 
and Charax: tho Sparini of Bonaparte. (6) By Jordan 
and Gilbert UBcd for sparoidB having molar teeth on the 
sides of the Jaws, none on vomer, palatines, or tongue, 
entire opercle, and few pyloric cccca, including Sparus, 
Sargits, or Diplodus, and various other genera, 
sparine (spar 'in), a. and n. [< sparus + -me 1 .] 

1. a. Sparoid, in a narrow sense; closely resem- 
bling a sparus; belonging to tho Sparinrc. 

II. n. A sparoid fish of tho subfamily Spa- 
rinse, 

Sparing (spar'ing), n. [< ME. sparyngc; verbal 
n. of spare 1 , v.] 1. Parsimony. 

Sparyngc. Parcimonia, Prompt. Parv., p. 407. 

2. pi. That which is saved by frugality or econ- 
omy; savings. [Rare.] 

The sparinas of the whole week which have not been 
laid out for chanccB in the lottery ore spent for this even- 
ing’s amusement. Howells, Venetian Life, v. 

3f. Tho state of being spared from harm or 
death. 

If the Lord give you sparing to-morrow, let mo hear 
four words of comfort from you for God’s sake. 

J. Careless, in Bradford’s Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 241. 

sparing (spar'ing), p. a. [Ppr. of spare 1 , v.] 
1. Inclined to spare or save; economical; fru- 
gal; chary; grudging. 


Too near and sparing for a soldier, 

Too gripping, and too greedy. 

Fletcher ( and another T), Prophetess, i. 2. 

Defer not to do Justice, or be sparing of Mercy. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 160. 

.2. Of a spare amount, quantity, or extent; not 
abundant or lavish; limited; scanty; restrain- 
ed: as, a sparing diet; sparing applause. 

The use of confutation in the delivery of sciences ought 
to be very sparing. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, iL 
3f. Inclined to spare from harm or hardship ; 
not oppressive ; forbearing. 

Their king . . . was sparing and compassionate towards 
his subjects. 1 Bacon. 

Sparingly (spiir'ing-li), adv. In a sparing man- 
ner; with frugality, moderation, scantiness, re- 
serve, forbearance, or tho like; sparsely. 

Touch this sparingly, as ’twere far off. 

Shak ., Rich, in., iil. 6. 03. 

sparingness (spar'ing-nes), n. The character 
of being sparing or inclined to spare; espe- 
cially, frugality, scantiness, or the like: as, 
the sjiaringness of one’s diet. 

A year afterward ho entered the ministry again, and 
lived with the utmost spa ring ness. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, vl. 

spark 1 (spiirk), n. [< ME. sparkc, sperke, spare , 
spzcrc, spearke , < AS. spcarca , sprerca = MD. 
sparcl’c, spcrclc , I). spark = MLG. LG. sparkc 
(> OF. esparque ), a spark; perhaps so called 
from the crackling of a firebrand: cf. Icel. Sw. 
spralca = Dan. sprage, crackle, Litb. sprageti , 
crackle, Gr. apapayo?, a crackling, Skt .ysphurj, 
rumblo.] 1. A particle of ignited substance 
omitted from a body in combustion; a fiery 
particle thrown oft by burning wood, iron, 
powder, or other substance. 

lie muhtc . . . blowcn so lithelicho thet sum eperke 
muhto acwikicn. Ancren Riuie, p. 96. 

Man is horn unto trouble, as the tjiarks lly upward. 

Job v. 7. 

Hence — 2. A sciutillating or flying emana- 
„ tion, literally or figuratively ; anything resem- 
" hling a spark of firo: as, sparks from a gem; 
a spark of wit. 

To try if it were possible to get a ejxirkot human spirit 
out of you. Scoff, Woodstock, v. 

For nil tho haft twinkled with diamond sparks. 

Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 

3. A small diamond used with many others 
to form a sotting or frame, as to a cameo or a 
miniature painting; also, a distinct crystal of 
diamond with the natural curved edges, suitablo 
for glaziers’ use. 

This madonna invites me to n banquet for my discourse, 
t'other . . . sends me a spark, n third n ruby, a fourth an 
emerald. Shirley, Bird in n Cage, ii. 1. 

These writing diamonds arc marks set in steel tubes 
much like cvcrpoint pencils. Lea, Photography, p. 427. 

4. A separate bit or particle of firo or bunting 
matter in an otherwise inert body or mass; 
licnco, a bit of anything, material or immate- 
rial, comparablo to this in its nuclear character 
or possible extension of activity. 

If any spark of lifo ho unquench’d In her, 

This will recover her. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, ill. 2. 

If the true tyarA of religious nnd civil liberty he kindled, 
it will hunt. 

D. Webster, Speech, Bunker Hill Monument, June 17, 1825. 
Electric Bpark, the luminous effect produced when a 
sudden disruptive electrical disclmrgo takes plnco be- 
tween two charged conductors, or between two conduc- 
tors at different electric potentials The length of the 
spark depends primarily upon the dl (Terence of potential 
of tho two charged bodies; It Is henco in general a con- 
spicuous phenomenon with high -potential frictional elec- 
tricity, and not with ordinary voltaic currents. See elec- 
tricity.— Fairy sparks. Bee fairy. 
spark 1 (spiirk), v. [< ME. sparken , < AS. spear- 
cian = MLG. LG. sparken , omit sparks ; from tbo 
noun: see spark 1 , «.] I, intrans. 1. To emit 
sparks, as of firo or electricity; sparkle or scin- 
tillate. Spenser. — 2. In elect., to produce sparks 
at points whoro tho continuity of tho circuit is 
interrupted. The production of sparks is duo to tho 
formation of n small arc between tho extremities of the 
broken conductor, ami also to self-induction in the circuit. 
Sparking often takes placo between the collecting brushes 
and the commutator of the dynamo. It is injurious to 
the machine, aside from the actual dissipation of energy 
which it involves. It also occurs to an injurious degree 
in other electrical apparatus in which currents are fre- 
qucntly Interrupted. Various measures are resorted to 
for the purpose of reducing it to a minimum or avoiding 
it altogether. See spark-arrester, 3. 

There is no sparking at tho brushes. 

S. P. Thompson, Dynnmo-Elcct. Mach., p. 113. 

ii. trails. 1. To affect by sparks, as of elec- 
tricity; act upon by tho omission or transmis- 
sion of sparks. [Rocont.] 


The insulation is apt to .he sparked through nnd spoiled. 

Elect. Hev. (Eng.), XXIV. 550. 
Whenever a large Leyden jar is sparked through the 


2. To splash with dirt. Halliiccll. [Prov. Eng. 
or Scotch.] 

spark 2 (spiirk), n. [Usually associated with 
spark 1 , sparkish, sparkling, etc., but perhaps a 
var. of sprack (cf. ME. sparklich, var. of sprack- 
liclic), < Icel. sparkr, usually transposed sprzckr, 
sprightly : see sprack .] 1 . A person of a gay 

or sprightly character; a gay, lively, showy man 
(or, rarely, in former nse, woman); a “ blade” 
or roysterer. 

Robbin Hood upon him set 
With his couragious sparkes. 

True Talc of Robin Ilood (Child’s Ballads, V. 358). 


I will wed thee 

To my great widdowes daughter and sole heire, 

The louely sparke, the bright Laodice. 

Chapman, Widdowes Teares, i. {Davies.) 


Their worthy father . . . was, at his years, nearly as 
wild a spark. Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 2. 


2. A lover; a gallant; a beau. [Colloq.] 

Fly to your spark; he’ll tell you more of the matter. 

Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, iii. 

spark 2 (6piirk), v. [< spark 2 , «.] I. intrans. To 
play the spark or gallant; court. [Colloq.] 


A sure sign that his master was courting, or, as it is 
termed, sparldng, within. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 432. 

The hoys that do a good deal of sparking and the girls 
that have a lot of beaux don’t always get married first. 

E. Eggleston, The Graysons, xxxiii. 

ii. trails. To pay attention to, especially with 
a viow to marriage; court; play tho gallant to, 
in a general sense : as, ho is sparking Bliss Doe ; 
to spark a girl home. [Colloq.] 
spark-arrester (spark'n-res'tJr), n. X. A fen- 
der of wire netting. — 2. A netting or cage of 
wiro placed over the smoke-stack of a stenm- 
ongino. In Borne arrcBters n deflector is placed in the 
stack, against which the sparks strike, and tall into a re- 
servoir below. Also' called spark-consumer. 

3. A dovico for provonting injurious sparking 
in oloctrical apparatus at points whore fre- 
quent interruptions of tho circuit occur, as in 
telegraph-keys, relays, and similar instruments. 
It consists in some cases of n spark-coil or high-resistance 
connective across the point of Interruption, so that the 
circuit is never actually broken, hut only greatly reduced. 
In others it is a condenser whose plates are connected 
each with ono extremity of flic broken circuit. In this 
case the energy of the current induced on breaking is ex- 
pended In charging tho condenser. Also sparker. 
Spark-coil (spiirk 'koil), n. See spark-arres- 
ter, 3. 

spark-condenser (spiirk'kon-dcn^r), n. In 
elect., an instrument having a glass cage in 
which a spark may bo passed between tho bat- 
tery connections. It Is used for burning metals or 
obtaining the spectra of gases, and is designed to isolate 
the atmosphere in which tho experiment is conducted, so 
as to eliminate accidental disturbing causes, and also to 
enable tho experiment to take place in an atmosphere of 
any required condensation or tenuity, 
spark-consumer (spiirk'kqii-su'mtr), n. In a 
Bteam-engino, a Bpark-nrrester. 
sparked (spiirkt), a. [< spark 1 + -ed 2 .] Va- 
riegated. JIalliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
sparked-back (spiirkt 'hale), a. Having a 
streaked or variegated hack; streaked-hack: 
ns, tho sparked-baek plover, tho turnstone. [Lo- 
cal, Massachusetts.] 

sparker (spiir'kir), n. [< spark 1 + -cr 1 .] Samo 
as spark-arrester, 3. 

sparkfulf (spiirk'ftil), a. [< spark 1 4- -/id.] 
Sparkish. 

Hitherto will our sjiarke/ull youth lnugh nt their great 
grandfather's English. Camden, Itcmaius, Languages. 

sparkish (spiir'kish), a. [< spark 1 + -isli 1 . Cf. 
spark-.'] Gay; jaunty; sprightly; showy; fine. 

I bavo been detained by a sparkish coxcomb, who pre- 
tended a visit to ine. Wycherley, Country Wife, iv. 2. 


A daw, to ho sparkish, trick’d himself up with all the 
gay feathers iio could muster. Sir Jl. I. Estrange. 


sparkle (spiir'kl), v.; pret. and pp. sparkled, 
ppr. sparkling. [Early mod. E. also sparcic, 
sparcklc; < ME. sparkles, spcarclcn, spcrclen (= 
MD. sparckclcn) ; freq. of spark 1 . Cf. sparkle, 
it.] I. intrans. 1. To emit sparks; send off 
small ignited pnrticlos, as burning fuel, etc. — 
2. To shino ns if giving out sparks; glitter; 
glisten; scintillate, literally or figuratively: as, 
a brilliant sparkles; a sparkling beauty; spark- 
ling wit. 

Tiic Sea seemed nil of a Eire about us; for every sea 
that broke sparkled like Lightning. 

Dampicr, Voyages, I. 414. 

The rosy sky, 

With one star sparkling through it like an eye. 

Byron, Don Juan, II. 183. 



sparkle 

Sparkling heat, such a heat as produces sparks; espe- 
cially, a degree of heat in a piece of iron or steel that 
causes ft to sparkle or emit sparks under the hammer ; a 
welding-heat.— -Sparkling wine, wine characterized by 
the presence or the emission of carbonic-acid gas in little 
bubbles which sparkle or glisten in the light. =Syn. 1 and 
2. Scintillate, Glitter, etc. (see glare 1, v. i.), coruscate. 

n. trans. 1. To emit with coruscations; 
throw out sparklingly. 

The bright glister of their beames clearc 
Did sparcklc forth great light. 

Spenser , F. Q., III. i. 32. 

2. To scatter; disperse. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng.] 

The riches of Darius was left alone, and lay sparkled 
abroade ouer all the fields. 

J. Brende , tr. of Quintus Curtius, iii. 43. 
3f. To sprinkle; spatter. 

The pauement of the temple is all sparcled with bludde. 
Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 196). 

sparkle (spiir'kl), n. [< ME. sparkle, sparclc, 
with dim. -Ic, -cl, < spark 1 ; 1 or < sjwrklc, t\] 1. 
A spark; an ignited or a luminous particle, or 
something comparable to it; a scintillation ; a 
gleam. 

Foure glcedcs ban we, whiclie I slml devysc, 
Avaunting, liyng, anger, covcitise, 

Tliiso foure sparkles longen unto elde. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Reeve’s Tale, 1. 31. 
And drove his heel into the smoulder’d log, 

That sent a blast of sparkles up the flue. 

Tennyson, Morte d’Artliur. 

2. The act or state of sparkling; emission of 
sparks or scintillations ; sparkling luminosity 
or luster: used literally or figuratively. 

Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star 
I shoot from heaven, to give him safe convoy. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 80. 
A zest and sparkle ran through every part of the paper. 

G. S. Merriam, S. Bowles, II. 359. 

sparkleberry (spur'kl-ber^i), n. Same as 
farklcbcrry. 

sparkler (spark'lfer), it. [< S2>arklc 4- -cr 1 .] 

1. A thing which or a person who sparkles; 
that which or one who gives oil scintillations, 
as of light, beauty, or wit : often applied spe- 
cifically to gems, especially the diamond. 

But what would you say, should you see a Sparkler shak- 
ing her elbow for a whole night together, and thumping 
tlie table with a dice-box? Addison, Guardian, No. 120. 

It [Mercury] keeps so near the sun . . . that very few 
people have ever seen the brilliant sparkler. 

11. If. rr'arren, Astronomy, p. 113. 

2. One of various species of tiger-beetles (Ci- 
cindela) : so called in allusion to their shining 
or sparkling appearance when running in tho 
sunshine. See cuts under Cicindcla. 

sparkless (spiirk'les), a. [< spark i + -?m.] 
Free from sparks; not emitting sparks: as, a 
sparklcss commutator. Electric Review (Eng.), 
XXVI. 203. 

sparklessly (spiirk'les-li), ado. AVitliout the 
emission of sparks. 

sparklet (spiirkTet), n. [< spark- 1 + -let.] A 
small spark, or minute sparklo; a scintillating 
speek. [Bare.] 

sparklinesst (spiirk'li-nes), n. Sparklingness ; 
sparkling vivacity. Aubrey, Lives (John Suck- 
ling). _ 

sparklingly (spiirkTing-li), ad v. In a sparkling 
manner ; with twinkling or vivid brilliancy, 
sparklingness (spiirk'ling-nos), n. The quality 
of being sparkling ; vivid and twinkling luster, 
spark-netting (spark'net // ing), n. A spark- 
arrester or spark-consumer. 
sparling 1 (spsirTing), n. [Also spcrling, spir- 
ting, sporting, spurting ; < ME. sparlyngc, spo- 
iling, spcrhjngc, spyrhjnge = MLG. spcrlink = 
G. spierling (> OF. csperianc, cspcrlan, F. 6pcr- 
lan ; ML. spcrlingus), a smelt; ef. D. spicring, 
a smelt.] 1. A smelt. [Prov. Eng.] 

For sprats and sparlings for your house. 

Timer, Husbandry. 

2. A samlet; a smolt. [Wales.] 
sparling 2 (spiir'ling),«. [Also spurting; < spear 1 
+ -ling, from tho sharp, picked hill.] A tern 
or sea-swallow. [Prov. Eng.] 
sparling-fowl (spiir'ling-foul), it. The goosan- 
der or merganser, especially the femalo. J. 
Latham. 

sparliret, n. [ME., also sparhjrc, sperlire, spar- 
lyucr, spcrlyucr, the calf of the leg, a muscle, < 
AS. s pxrlira, sperlira, spearlira, < span-, spare, 
+ lira, fleshy part of the body without fat or 
hone: see sjinre 1 and (ire 2 .] "The calf of the 
leg. 

Smyit thee the Lord with the moost yucl biel in knees, 
and iu sparlyuers. Wyclif, Deut. xxviiL 35. 
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spar-maker (spur'ma'ker), 5!. A carpenter 
whose special business is the making of masts, 
yards, etc. 

Sparmannia (spiir-man'i-ii), n. [NL. (Linnmus 
iilius, 1781), named after Andreas Sparniaim or 
Sparrmami, a Swedish naturalist of the 18th cen- 
tury.] A genus of polypetalous plants, of the 
order Tiliaccx, the linden family, and of the tribe 
TiliCtC. It is characterized by the outer stamens being 
without anthers, the numerous inner ones perfect, and by 
aglobose or ovoid capsule which is echinate with rigid bris- 
tles. There are three species, natives of tropical or southern 
Africa. They are shrubs or trees with soft stellate pubes- 
cence, bearing toothed or lobed heart-shaped leaves and 
white flowers in small terminal umbelliform cymes which 
are surrounded by an involucre of short bracts. S. A fri- 
cana is a handsome greenhouse-shrub reaching from C 
to 12 feet high, witli ornamental long-stalked leaves and 
downy white flowers witli yellow and brown sterile sta- 
mens. It produces a fiber of very fine texture, known as 
African hemp, and recommended for its strength and 
beautiful silver-gray color, 

sparoid (spa'roid), a. and n. [< NL. Spams + 
-oid.] I. a. Resembling a sea-hream ; of or 
pertaining to the Sparidec in a broad sense. 
Also sparidai . — Sparoid scales, scales characteristic 
of sparoid fishes — thin, wide, with lines of growth pro- 
ceeding front their hind border. Agassiz. 

II. ii. A sparoid fish. 

Sparoid® (spa-roi'de), n. pi. [NL.] Same as 
Sparidai. 

sparplet (spiir'pl), v. t. [Also sparblc ; < ME. 
sparpicn, sparpyllen, < OF. csparpciller, F. cjiar- 
piller, scatter, fly offlike ahutterfly,=Pr. espar- 
palhar = It. sparpagliarc, scatter, fly off like a 
butterfly. Cf. dispatgilc.] To scatter; spread 
abroad; disperse. 

Thei made the renges to sparblc a-brode. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 396. 
sparref, ». and v. An obsolete form of spar 1 . 
sparrer (spiir'er), ». One who spars; one who 
practises hexing. Thackeray, Adventures of 
Philip, vii. 

sparrow (spar'd), n. [< ME. sparowc, sparuwe, 
sparewe, sparwc, < AS. spearwa, spearewa, in 
early glosses spearua, = OHG. sijiaro ( sparw -), 
sparwc, MH6. spar (MHG. dim. sperlinc, spor- 
ting ) = Icel. sporr = Sw, sparf = Dan. spun = 
Goth, sparwa, a sparrow ; prob. from the root 
of spur, spurn, ‘kick, quiver’: see spur. Cf. 
MD. sparwer, spcriccr, D. sjmnt>er = MLG. spar- 
wer, spemcr = OHG. sparwari, spansari, MHG. 
spcrwxrc, sparwxrc, G. sperber (ef. It. sparvierc, 
sparavierc = Pr. esparvier = OF. espervier, F. 
epervier, in ML. sparvarius, sparaverius, espar- 
rarius, < OHG., ef. Sp. esparavdn), a sparrow- 
hawk, lit. ‘sparrow-eagle,’ the second element 
being OHG. aro (in comp, -ari), eagle: see 
caruS. Cf. sparrer, spavin .] 1. The house- 
sparrow, I’asscr domcsticus, a fringilline bird 
of Europe, which has been imported and 
naturalized in America, Australia, and other 
countries. It is about G inches long and 9) in extent 
of wings. The upper parts of the male are ashy-gray, 
boldly streaked on the back with black and bay ; there 
is a dark-chestnut or mahogany spot on each side of 
the neck; the lesser wing-coverts are chestnut; the 
median are tipped with white, forming a wing-bar ; the 
greater coverts and inner secondaries have a black 
field bordered with gray; and the lower parts are ashy 
or gray, with jet-black on the throat, spreading on the 
breast, and bordered on tlie side of the neck with white. 
The female is similar, but more plainly feathered, lack- 
ing the distinctive head-markings of the male. The 
sparrow is a conirostral granivorous bird, whose food is 
principally seeds and grain, yet it lias been introduced 
in many countries for the purpose of destroying noxious 
insects. It is extremely hardy, pugnacious, and prolific, 
rearing several large broods annually. Of all birds the 
sparrow naturally attaches itself most closely to man, and 
easily modifies its habits to suit artificial conditions of 
environment. It is thus one of several animals, as rats, 
mice, and other vermin, well fitted to survive under what- 
ever conditions man may offer or enforce ; hence it wins 
in competition with the native birds of the foreign coun- 
tries where it naturalizes, without as readily developing 
counteractive agencies to check its increase. It speedily 
becomes a pest wherever introduced, and seldom destroys 
noxious insects to any appreciable extent. It was brought 
into the United States from Germany about 18G9, and is 
now probably more numerous than any single native bird. 
In New York city thousands of sparrows are sold and 
eaten as reed-birds. See cut under Pa«scr2. 

2. Some or any fringilline bird resembling the 
sparrow, as Passer viontamis, tho tree-sparrow; 
one of various finches and buntings, mostly of 
plain coloration. In the United States the name is 
given, with a qualifying word, to very many small sparrow- 
like birds, mostly of homely streaked coloration. Chip- 
ping- or field-sparrows belong to the genus Spizella; 
crown-sparrows to Zonotrichia; fox-sparrows to Passc- 
rella ; grasshopper-sparrows to Colttmiculus ; the grass- 
sparrow to Pocccetes; the lark-sparrow to Chondestes; sage- 
sparrows to Amphispiza ; savanna-sparrows to Passer- 
cuius ; seaside sparrows to Ammodromus ; snow-spar- 
rows to J unco ; song-sparrows to Melospiza . See cuts un- 
der Chondestes, Coturnieulus, Emhernagra, field-sparrow , 
grassfinch, sage-sparrow, savanna-sparrow, snowbird, and 
song -sparrow. 


sparrow-hawk 

3. Some little bird likened to or mistaken for 
a sparrow. Thus, the hedge-sparrow is the hedge-chant- 
er, Accentor modularis , and some other warblers are loose- 
ly called sj>a rrows . — Bush-sparrow, the hedge-sparrow. 
Accentor modularis. — English sparrow, the common Eu- 
ropean house-sparrow, Passer domcsticus : so called in the 

United States. Seo 
def. l. — Green- 
tailed sparrow, 
Blanding’s finch. 
See finch'.— Java 
sparrow, tho rice- 
bird of Java, Ama- 
dina ( Munia or 
Padda ) oryzivora, 
about ns large as 
the bobolink, of a 
bluish-gray color 
with pink bill and 
white ear-coverts: 
a well-known cage- 
bird. — Sandwich 
sparrow, a vari- 
ety of the common 
savanna-sparroAV found in Alaska. — White-throated 
sparrow, a crown-sparrow. (See also field-sparrow, hedge- 
sparrow, hill-sparrow, house sparroir, recd-sjmrrow, satin- 
s])arrow, watcr-sparrou’, and other compounds noted in 
def. 2.) 

sparrow-bill (spar'6-bil), n. 1. The bill of a 
sparrow. — 2. A kind of shoe-nail : the original 
form of sparable. 

Ilob-nailes to serve the man i’ tli’ moone, 

And sparrowbils to eloute Pan’s shooue. 

Vekkcr, Londons Tempe. 

sparrowbleKspar'o-bl), n. Same as sparroxc - 
bill, 2, sparable. 

sparrow-grass (spar'6-gvas), v. [A corruption, 
simulating sparrow + grass, of sparagrass, it- 
self a corruption of sparagits for asparagus.'] 
Asparagus. [Prov. or vulgar.] — French spar- 
row-grass, the sprouts of the spiked star-of-Bethlehem, 
Ornithogalum Pyrcnaicum, sold to be eaten as asparagus. 
Prior, Popular Names of British Plants. [Prov. Eng.J 

sparrow-hawk (spar'6-kak), n. [Also coutr. 
sparhaiok; < ME. spar-haul-, sperhauk, < AS. 
spearhafoe, spearhabue, spierhabuc (= Icel. 
span-liaukr = Sw. sparf hole = Dan. spurvchog),< 
spicarwa, spar- 
row, + liafoc, 
bawk: see 

sparrow and 
hawk 1 . For 
tlie D., G., and 
Bom. names 
for 1 sparrow- 
hawk,’ see un- 
der sparrow.] 

1. One of 
several small 
hawks which 
prey on spar- 
rows and oth- 
er small birds. 

(a) A liaivk of the 
genus Accipitcr 
or Kisus. In Great 
Britain the name 
is appropriated 

to A. niSUS, or European Sparrow-hawk (. Accipitcr fits us). 

Nisus fringilla- 

rius, about 12 inches long, closely related to the sliarp- 
shinned hawk of America. ( b ) In the United States, a 
hawk of the genus Falco and subgenus .Tinnunculus, es- 
pecially F. ( T .) sparverius, which abounds in nearly all 



American Sparrow-hawk (Falco sparz'trius), adult male. 


parts of the coun try, and is known in books as tlie rusty- 
crowned falcon and prairie-hawk. It is 10 or 11 inches 
long, and from 20 to 23 in extent of wings. The adult is 
ashy-blue on the crown, with a chestnut spot; on the back 
cinnamon-rufous, the male having few black marks or 
none, and the female numerous black bars. The wing- 
coverts in the male are ashy-blue, usually spotted with 
black; 1 in the female cinnamon barred with black. The 
tail is bright- chestnut, in the male with a broad subter- 
miual black band, and the outer feathers mostly white 
with black bars ; in the female barred throughout with 
black. The under parts are white, variously tinted with 
buff or tawny, in the male with few black spots if any; in 
the female with many dark-brown stripes. The bill is 
dork horn-blue ; the cere and feet are yellow or orange. 
It is an elegant and spirited falcon, breeding in hollows 
of trees, building no nest, but often taking possession of 
a woodpecker’s hole. The female lays five, six, or seven 
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subepheroldal eggs, 1.1 Indies long by 1,1, Inches broad, of a 
taffy or pale-yellowish ground-color, spotted and splashed 
all over with dark brown. Several similar sparrow-hawks 
inhabit America, and various other species, of both the 
genera nnmed, are found In most parts of the woild. 

2. In silver-working, a small anvil ivitli two 
horns (one flat-sided and pyramidal, the other 
conical in form), held between the knees of the 
workman, for use in flanging, making bezels, 
etc. 

sparrow-owl (spar'6-oul), «. Any one of many 
small owls of the genus Glaucidium. Two occur 
in western parts of the United States, O. gnoma, tlio 
gnome-owl, and G. ferrugineum. Sec cut under Glnuci- 
dium. 

sparrow-tail fspar'd-tiil), ». and a. I. it. Some- 
thing formed like a sparrow’s tail; a swallow- 
' tail. 

Thfse long-tailed coats [in 17601 ■ . . wore cut away in 
front to a sparrow-tail behind. Fairhalt, Costume, I. 401. 

II. a. Having a long skirt cut away at the 
sides and squared off ntthcond: as, a sparrow- 
tail coat (now usually called sicallow-tail). 

Tile lawyers in their blue sparrow-tail coats with brass 
buttons, which constituted then [about 1S40] a kind of pro- 
fessional uniform moved about with ns much animation 
as uneasy lay-birds. E. Eggleston, The Graysons, jxvi. 

sparrow-tongtief (spar'6-tung), n. Tlio knot- 
grass, l'ohjgomim aricularc. 
sparrowwort (spar'6-wert), ». 1. Any plant 
of the genus Passcrinn. — 2. A South African 
species of heath, Erica Passcrinec. 
sparry (spiir'i), a. [< spar- + -t/ 1 -] Resem- 
bling spar; consisting of or abounding with 
spar; spatliose. 

As the rude cavern's sgtarry sides 

When past the miner’s taper glides. J. Raillie. 

The rock ... is n sparry Iron ore, which turns reddish 
brown on exposure to the t* outlier. 

J. Croll, Climate and Time, p. SOS. 

Sparry iron, sparry iron ore, a carbonate of iron : same 
ns riderite, 2. The clay-ironstones, or the clay-hands and 
black-hands of the coal and other formations, belong to 
this family of Iron ores. 

sparsate (spiir'sfit), a. [< sparse + -ate 1 .] In 
cutout., thinly scattered; sparse: as, sparsate 
punctures. [Rnro.] 

sparse (spiirs), a. [< OF. espars, F. (pars = Pg. 
esparso, scattered, < L. sparsus, pp. of spargerc, 
scatter, sprinklo ( > It. spargerc — tip. espareir ~ 
Pg. espargir, scatter): sec" sparge. Ci. sparse, 
v., sperse, disperse.] 1. Thinly scattered; dis- 
persed round about; existing at considerable 
intervals; as used of population or the like, not 
denso. [Sparse has been regarded, falsely, ns nn Amer- 
icanism, and boa been objected to as being exactly equiv- 
alent to scattered, nnd therefore unnecessary*. Asa merely 
qualifying adjective, however, it Is tree from the possible 
ambiguity inherent In ttic participial form and consequent 
verbal Implication of scattered .] 

A sparse remnant of yellow leaves falling slowly ntliwait 
the dark evergreens. George Eliot, Mhldlcmarch, lx. 
The sparse popnlations of new districts. 

Sir C. 11'. Dilkc, 1’robs. of (Jrenter Itrltaln, 11. 1. 
Halley . . . was one of the Aral to discuss the posslblo 
luminosity of sparse masses of matter In space. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 76$. 

2. In bol., scattered; placed distantly or irreg- 
ularly without any apparent or regular order: 
applied to branches, leaves, peduncles, otc. — 

3. In rod/., spare or remote, as spots or other 
markings; scattered irregularly; fow or scan- 
ty, as hairs or other appendages. 

sparset (spiirs), v. t. [< OF. esparser, csparccr, 
< L. sparsus, pp. of spargerc, scatter: seo sparse, 
a. Cf. sperse, disperse, sparge .] To disperso; 
scatter. 


sparsile (spiir'sil), a. [< LL. sparsilis, < L. spar- 
sus, pp. of spargerc, scatter: seo sparse.] Scat- 
tered; sparse — Sparsile star, in astrem., a star not 
included in a constellation-figure, 
sparsity (spiir'si-ti), n. [< sparse + -ily.] Tlio 
state of being sparse or scattered about; free- 
dom from closeness or compactness ; rolativc 
fewness. 

At receptions wltero the sparsity of the company per- 
mits the lady of the house to he seen, sho is commonly 
visible on a sofa, surrounded by visitors in a half-circle. 

Howells, Venetian Idfc, xxi. 

spart (spurt), n. [= F. spartc = Sp. Pg. esparto 
= It. sparto, < L. spartum, < Gr. owaprov, Spanish 
broom; a particular use of airaprov, a ropo, 
cable; cf. oxriprr/, a rope. Cf. esparto.] If. A 
plant of the broom kind; broom. 

The nature of spart or Spanish broome. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, bk. xix. (Davies.) 

2. A rush, Junciis articulalus, and othor spo- 
eies. [Prov. Eng.] 

spartaite (spiir'tii-it), n. [< Sparta (seo def.) 4- 
-i/e 2 .] A variety of ealcite or calcium carbo- 
nate, containing some manganese. It is found 
in Sparta, Sterling Hill, New Jersey. 

Spartan (spiir'tan), a. and it. [< L. Spartanus, 
( Spuria, < Gr. X-dpn?, Sparta, Lacedtemon.j 
I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to Sparta or Laccdaj- 
tnon, tlte capital of Laeonia, or the ancient 
kingdom of Sparta or Lacedatmon (Laconia), 
in tlio Polojtounesus ; Laeedtcmonian ; specifi- 
cally, belonging to tlio branch of the ancient 
Dorian raco dominant in Laeonia. — 2. Noting 
characteristics distinctive of, or considered ns 
distinctive of, the ancient Sjinrtans. 

T.ycurgus . . . scut the Poet Tlmles from Crcct to pre- 
pare and molllfic the Spartan surlinesse with his smooth 
songs nnd odes, the better to plant among them law nnd 
civility. Milton, Arcopagitica. 

Spartan dog, a bloodhound ; lienee, a cruel or blood- 
thirsty person. 

0 Spartan dog. 

More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sen ! 

Shale., Othello, v. 2. SOI. 

II. u. A native or nn inhabitant of Sparta or 
Laconia; n Lnccdtumonian; specifically (ns op- 
posed to iMcedtenwnian in a narrower souse), a 
member of that branch of tlio ancient Dorian 
race which conquered Laeonia and established 
the kingdom of Sjinrtn, celebrated for its mili- 
tary success and prestige, duo to tlio rigid dis- 
cipline enforced ttjioii all Sjiartans from early 
childhood; n Spartinte. 

Spartanism (spav'tnn-izm), it. [< Spartan + 
-I.V1H.] Tito distinguishing spirit or a charac- 
teristic prnetico or quality of thoaneiont Spar- 
tans. See Spartan. 

sparteine (spiir'tq-in), it. [<Spart(ium) + -c-inc.] 
A liquid alkaloid^CisHjoNn) obtninedfrom tlio 
common broom, Cylisus ( Spartinm ) scoparius. 
In small doses (.02 to .05 gram) it stimulates the action of 
tlio vagus, nnd is used medicinally In the form of tlio Bill- 
abate in place of digitalis; it nets more quickly than the 
latter drug, but not as powerfully. 

sparterie (sjiiir'ter-i), u. [< F. sparlcric, < Sp. 
csparlcria, < esparto, Spanish grass, broom: seo 
esparto, spart.] In com., a collective name for 
articles' manufactured from esparto and its 
fiber, as mats, nets, cordage, and ropcB. 
spart-grass (spurt 'grits), «. Same as spart, 2; 
also, a cord-grass, Sparlina strteta. Britten and 
Holland, Eng. Plant Names, 
spartht, n. [< ME. sparth, sparthc, spcrlhc, an 
ax, a battle-ax, < Icol. spartha, a kind of Irish 
ax; perhaps akin to spent*.] A bnttlc-ax, or per- 
haps in some eases a mace. 


As when the hollow Hood of atro In Zcphlrcs checks doth 
swell. 

And sparseth all the gathered clouds. 

Chajnnan, Iliad, xl. 2 (13. 

lie [God| opens his hand wide, he sparseth abroad Ids 
blessings, and fills all tilings living with Ids plcnteous- 
ness. /fee. T. Adams, Works, II, 418. 

Bparsedlyt (spiir'scd-li), adv. In a sentlercd 
manner; disporscdly; sparsely. Imp. Diet. 

sparsely (spiirs'li), adv. 1. In a scattered or 
sparse manner; scantily; widoly apart, as re- 
gards population, otc.; thinly. 

The country* between Trinity river and the Mississippi 
la sparsely settled, containing less than one Inhabitant to 
the square mile. Olmsted, Texas, p. 3C5. 

2. In lot, and zoiil,, so ns to be sparse, thin, 
fow.orseanty; sparoly or sparingly. Seo sparse, 
a., 2, 3. 

sparseness (spiirs'nes), n. Tho state of being 
sparse; scattered condition; wide separation: 
us, sparseness of population. 

Tlio sparseness of the wires in the magnet coils and the 
use of tho single cup battery were to me . . . obvious 
marks of defect. The Century, XXXV. 031. 


He hath a spart!. of twenti pound of wlgbte. 

Chaucer, Knight's Talc, 1. 1002. 

At Ids snddlc-gcrthc was a good steel sjtcrthc, 

Full ten pound weight nnd more. 

Scott, live of St. John. 

Spartiate (spar'ti-at), n. [F., < L. Spartiatcs, 
< Gr. ZTzapTt/iTTiCj a Spnr(an t < Z-aprr], Sparta: 
see Spartan.'] A citizen of Sparta; an ancient 
Laconian of the Dorian raco. Seo Sjmrtau. 

Aristotle recognizes only ono thousand families of the 
ancient Spartinte*; and their landed possessions, tho very 
Rroundwork of their state and Its discipline, had in great 
incasuro passed Into the hands of women. 

Von Ranke, Unlv. Illst. (trans.), p. 3G0. 

Spartina (fipKr'ti-nji), v. [NL. (Von Schrobor, 
1789), so called from tho tough leaves; < Gr. 
oTraprtPT/, a cord, < arzapTr], a a ropo or 
cord.] A genus of grasses, of tho tribe Pani- 
CCfC. It Is characterized hy flowers with threo glumes 
nnd a thread-shaped two-cleft style, grouped In dense one- 
sided commonly numerous and divergent panlclcd spikes 
with the rachls prolonged beyond the uppermost splkc- 
Ict. There are 7 species, natives mostly or salt-marshes; 
one, S. stricta, is widely dispersed along the shores of 
America, Europe, und Africa ; four others are found fn tho 


United States, one in South America beyond the tropics, 
and one in the islands of Tristan da Cunlia, St. Paul, and 
Amsterdam. They are rigid reed-like grasses rising from 
a tufted or creeping base, with scaly rootstocks, very smooth 
sheaths, and long convolute leaves sometimes flattened at 
the base. Hook- names for the species are marsh-grass, 
cord-grass, and salt-grass; four of them are among the 
most conspicuous maritime grasses of trie United States. 
S. polystachya, the largest species, a stately plant with a 
broad stiff panicle often of fifty spikes, is known locally on . 
the coast as crcck-tliatch and creek-stuff, from its growth in 
creeks or inlets of salt water, and from its use, when cut, 
as a cover for stacks of salt-hay and as bedding in stables. 
(See also salt reed-grass , under reed-grass . ) S. ctjnosuroides 
is the cord-grass of fresh-water lakes and rivers, smaller, 
attaining a height of about 6 feet ; it occurs from the 
Atlantic to the Paciflc, and in great quantities along the 
Mississippi ; a superior brown wrapping-paper has been 
made from it. S. juncea, a low turf-forming species with 
diminutive three- to five-forked inflorescence, sometimes 
called rush salt-grass , covers large tracts of salt-marsh on 
the Atlantic coast, is recommended for binding wet sands, 
and yields a tough fiber from its leaves. S . stricta, the salt- 
marBli grass, with very diherent inflorescence, bears its nu- 
merous branches rigidly appressed into a single long and 
Blender erect Bpike, or sometimes two, when it is called 
l udn- spike grass. It is said to be also used as a durable 
thatch ; it is succulent and is eagerly eaten by cattle, im- 
parting to their milk, butter, and flesh a strong rancid fla- 
vor locally known as a “ thatchy ” taste. 

Spartium (spiir'slii-um), n. [NL. (Linnceus, 
1737), < L. spartum , sparton,<. Gr. ok&ptov, Span- 
ish broom : seo spart, esparto .] A genus of legu- 
minous plants, of tho tribe Gcnistcze , type of the 
subtribe Sparticze. It is distinguished from the related 
genus Genista by a somewhat spathaceous calyx with very 
short teeth, by acuminate and incurved keel-petals, and 
by n narrower pod. The only species, S. junceum, is a 
native of tlio Mediterranean region and of the Canary 
Islands, known as Spanish broom, now naturalized in va- 
rious parts of tropical America and long cultivated in 
gardens. It is a shrub with numerous long, straight, 
rush-liko branches, which arc green, polished, and round 
— not angular like the similar branches of the Irish broom. 
They arc commonly without leaves; when these are pres- 
ent, they are composed each of a single leaflet and are with- 
out stipules. The handsome pea-like flowers form terminal 
racemes ; they arc yellow, fragrant, and highly attractive 
to bees, and aro tho source of a yellow dye. The branches 
arc used to make baskets and fasten vines in vineyards; 
they yield by maceration a fiber which is made into cord 
and thread, and in Italy nnd Spain into cloth. The seeds 
in smnll doses are diuretic and tonic ; in large, emetic and 
cathartic. 

spartot (spiir'to), n. Same as esparto. 

spar-torpedo (spiir't6r-p6''d6), n. A torpedo 
secured to tlio end of a spar, rigged outboard of 
avessel, aiidnrrangcd to bo fired on coming into 
contact with another vessel. Sometimes called 
pale-torpedo. 

Sparus (spfl'rus), «. [NL. (Linnrous, 176G), < 
L. sparus, < Gr. otrapoe, a kind of fisli, tlio gilt- 
liend.] 1 . Tlio name-giving genus of Sparidte, 
whoso longest-known representative is tlio gilt-, 
bend of Europo : used at first in a very compre- 
hensive sonso, embracing many heterogene- 
ous speeics belonging to a number of modern 
families, but now restricted to tliegiltlieadnnd 
very closely rolatod species, typical of tho fam- 
ily Sparidte. Seo cut under porgy . — 2. [/. c.] 
A fisli or tliis or some related gonus; a spar. 

sparve (spiirv), n. [A dial, form of sparrow, ult. 

< AS. spearwa ; soo sparrow.] A sparrow : still 
locally applied to tlio hedge-sparrow, Accentor 
inodularis. [Cornwall, Eng.] 

sparverf (spiir'ver), ii. [Also esparver; early 
mod. E. also sparvicr, sparviour, sperver, spar- 
vitl; < OF. esperrier, esprevier, the furniture of 
a bed; perhaps a transferred uso of csparvicr, 
esperrier, a sweep-net, which is a fig. use of cs- 
pervier, a sparrow-hawk : seo sparrow, and ef. 
pavilion, ult. < L. pnpUio(n-), a butterfly.] 1. 
Tlio canojiy of a bed, or the canopy and curtains 
takon together; 

1 will that my . , . (laughter liavo the sparser of my 
bedde. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, App. A. 

2. In her., a tent. 

sparviourt, «. Snmo as sparver. 

sparwet, «. A Middle English form of sparrow. 

sparyt (spiir'i), a. [< spare 1 + -i/ 1 .] Sparing. 

Homer, being otherwise sparic ynough in speaking of 
pictures ami colours, yet commcmleth the ships painted 
tlicrwitli. Holland, tr. of Fllny, xxxiii. 7. 

spasm (spazm), a. [Early mod. E. spasme; < F. 
spasme = Pr. espasme = Sp. Pg. espasmo = It. 
spusintO) spasmo, < L. spasmus, < Gr. cirna/idf, 
also auao/ia, a spasm, < atrav, draw, pull, pluck, 
tear, rond. Cl*, span 1 , space, from tho same 
ult. root.] 1. Excessive muscular contraction. 
When this is persistent, it is called tonic spasm ; when it 
consists of alternating contractions nnd relaxations, it is 
called clonic spasm. A spasm of one side of tile body is 
called hemisjmsm ; a spasm of some particular part, as 
ono arm, or ono side of the face, is called a monospasm. 

2. In general, any sudden transitory move- 
ment of a convulsivo character, voluntary or 
involuntary; an abnormally onergotie action or 
phaso of feeling; a wronching strain or effort: 



spasm 

as, a spasm of industry, of grief, of friglit, etc.; 
a spasm of pain or of coughing. 

The spasms of Nature are centuries nml apes, and will tax 
the faith of short-lived men. Slowly, slowly the Avenger 
comes, but coincs surely. Emerson, Fugitive Slave Law. 
Bronchial spasm, the spasmodic contraction of the mus- 
cular coat of the bronchial tubes which is the essential 
element of asthma.— Carpopedal, clonic, cynic, histri- 
onic spasm. See the adjectives. — Functional spasm, a 
general term for the nervous disorders of artisans and writ- 
ers, as writers’ cramp, etc. Usually called occupation ncu - 
row*.— Habit spasm, a trick of winking, jerking the head, 
sudden brief grinning, making a sudden short vocal noise, 
running out the tongue, and similar acts of half-voluntary 
aspect, occurring at Intervals long or short Also called 
habit chorea. — Inspiratory spasm, a spasmodic contrac- 
tion of all or nearly all tlio inspiratory muscles. — Mobile 
spasm, tonic spasm of varying intensity in the various 
muscles of a part, causing slow, irregular movements of 
the part, especially conspicuous in the hands. Sometimes 
the movements arc quick. In rare cases it comes on with- 
out preceding hemiplegia; it may then, as in other cases, 
be called athetosis. Also called, when following hemiple- 
gia, mastic hemiplegia ami post- hcmiplcmc chorea. —Nicti- 
tating spasm. See nictitate. — Nodding spasm. Samo 
as salaam convulsion (which see, under salaam). — Re- 
trocollic spasm. Sec rctroeollic.— Saltatorlal spasm, 
a form of clonic spasm of the legs, coming on when the 
patient attempts to walk, causing jumping movements. — 
Spasm of accommodation, spasm of the ciliary muscle, 
producing accommodation for near objects.— Spasm of 
the chest, angina pectoris. — Spasm of the glottis, sras- 
modic contraction of the laryngeal muscles such as toelose 
the glottis. Sec chtld-cro icing, and laryngismus stridulus 
(under laryngism us). — Tetanic spasm. Same as ionic 
sjHisnu 

spasmatic (spnz-mnt'ik), a. [= F. spasmatique 
= Sp. cspasmdtico , < ML. spasmaheus, < Gr. 
crrrda/ia(r-), a spasm : sec spasm .] Same ns spas- 
vtodic. 

spasmatical (spnz-mnt'i-knl), a . [< spasmatic 
+ -at.] Samo as spasmodic. 

Tlio Ligaments and Sinews of my Love to jou have been 
so strong that they were never yet subject to such sj>as- 
matical shrinking?) and Convulsions. 

Ilmrell, Letters, ii. CO. 

spasmatomancy (spnz'iujj-to-inaii-si), ». [<Gr. 
az6oita{7-) } a spasm, + //arrrfa, divination.] Div- 
ination from spasmodic or involuntary move- 
ments, as of tlio muscles, features, or limbs. 

The treatises (on nhjslognotny] also contain occasional 
digressions on onyc noman cy, . . . n*a*matomaney, etc. 

Kncyc. lint ., XIX. -I. 

spasmodic (spaz-mod'ik), a. and n. [= F, spas- 
modique = Sp. cspasmddico = P g. cspasmodico 
= It .spasmodico, < NL. "spasm adieus, < Gr. apaa- 
jUcjfV/f, ozaerpartjtirft. convulsive, spasmodic, < 
azaaitoc, a-iiofta(7-), a spasm, + ctMof, form.] I. 
a. 1. Pertaining to, of the nature of, or charac- 
terized by spasm; affected by spasm or spasms; 
convulsive: ns, spasmodic movements; spasmod- 
ic asthma ; a spasmodic person. — 2. Attended 
by or manifesting procedure by fits and starts; 
jerky; overstrained; high-strung; rhapsodical: 
as, spasmodic action or efforts; spasmodic utter- 
ance or literature.— spasmodic asthma, true n«th- 
ma caused by spavin of ilic bronchial tubes, ns distinguish- 
ed from other forms of paroxysmal dy«piuca. ns from heart 
disease. — Spasmodic cholera, Asiatic cholera with 
severe cramps-— Spasmodic croup, 8ce crw/»l._ Spas- 
modic school, ft group of Brithh authors of the middle of 
the nineteenth century, Including Philip Halley, (5 conge 
Oiltlllan,nnd AlexamlerSmith, whose writiugswerc consid- 
ered to he distinguished by nn overstrained and unnatural 
stjle. The name, however, properly lias a much more ex- 
tensive scope, being exeinpl filed more or lc*s In nearly nil 
times nml countries, l>oth in literature nml in nrt. 

The so-called tixinnodie school of poetry, whose pecu- 
liarities first pained for It n has tv reputation, and then, 
liaving Buffered under closer critical examination, it al- 
most as speedily dropped out of mind again. 

Fnnjc. Brit., XXII. 172. 
Spasmodic stricture, a stricture, as of the urethra, pa- 
pula, or rectum, caused by spasmodic muscular contrac- 
tion, nnd not permanent, or Involving any orgntjic lesion. — 
Spasmodic tabes, spastic paraplegia, or lateral sclerosis. 

11. 11 . Same ns antispasmodic. [linre.] 
spasmodical (spnz-motl'i-knl), a. [< spasmodic 
-al.] Same ns spasmodic. 
spasmodically (Bpnz-jnotl'i-kal-i), adr. In n 
spasmodic manner; by fits nml starts; l»y spas- 
modic notion or procedure. 

Gradual oscllintions of the hind nrc, In the Ions mil, of 
fur preater importance in the economy of nature than 
those abrupt movements which occur rixtemodicaltil. 

Huxley, Physiography, p. 20a. 

spasmodist (spaz'mo-disl), it. [< spasinod-ic 
+ -ist.] Ouo rvho nets spasmodically ; a per- 
son avlioso work is of n spasmodic clinrnctor. 
or mnrked by nn overstrained nnd nnnntnrnl 
manner. [Rnre.] 

I) o Meyer nnd tlio rest of the cjmsmodiets [in music]. 

Poe, Mnrginnlla, xxx.ti, (Davies.) 

spasmology (spns-mol'o-ji), it. [< Gr. a-aau&c, 
a spasm, + -?.ojia, < P.iyeir, speak: seo -ology.] 
In pathol., scientific knowledge of spasms, 
spasmotoxin (spns-mo-tok'sin), «. [< Gr. o-ao- 
por, u spasm, 4- E. toxin.'] A toxin of unknown 
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composition, obtained by Brieger in 1887 from 
cultures of bacillus tetani. 
spasmus (spas' mus), n. [I..: seo spasm.] 
Spasm Spasmus nutans. Same ns salaam convul- 

sion (which see, under salaam). 
spastic (spas'tik), a. [< Gr. onaonKic, drawing, 
pulling, stretching, < nrrni 1 , draw, pull: seo 
spasm.] 1. In inert., portaiuing or relating to 
spasm; spasmodic: as, spastic contractions; 
spastic remedies. — 2. In roof., convulsive, as 
au infusorian ; of or pertaining to the Spastica. 
— Spastic albuminuria, albuminuria dependent upon 
a convulsive attack.— Spastic anemia, local anemia or 
ischemia from spastic contraction of tlio arteries of tlio 

part Spastic hemiplegia, mobile spasm following 

hemiplegia. Sec under spasm. — Spastic infantile pa- 
ralysis. See paralysis.— Spastic paralysis, paralysis 
with muscular rigidity and Increase of reflexes. — Spastic 
spinal paralysis, spastic pseudoparalysis, BpaBtic 
pseudoparesis. See imralysis. 

Spastica (spas'ti-kii), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. exaert- 
s&c, drawing, pulling, stretching: see spastic.] 
In Porty’s system of classification, a division of 
ciliato infusorians, containing those which con- 
tract and change form with a jerk. There wero 4 
families — Urccolarina, Ophrydina , Vorticctlina, 
and Vaginifcra. 

spastically (spns'ti-knl-i), adr. In a spastic 
manner. 

spasticity (spns-tis'i-ti), ». [< spastic + -ity.] 

1. A state of spasm. — 2. Tendency to or capa- 
bility of suffering spasm. 

spat 1 (spat), h. [A var. of spot.] Aspot; stain; 
place. [Scotch.] 

spat 1 (spat), r. t.\ pret. and pp. spatted, ppr. spa t- 
ting. [A var. of spot, prob. in pnrt < 1). spatten, 
spot : soo spot. Cf. spatter.] To spatter; defile. 

Thy miml is spotted, rjxitted, spilt ; 

Thy Bottle is so\ld with shine. 

Kendall, Flowers of Bpigmmmes (1577). (Xnrcs.) 

spat 2 (spat), a. [Prob., like tlio similar D. Sjiat, 
a speck, spot, = Sw. spoil, spittle, etc. (see 
spot), from tlio root of spit- (cf. spaO): see 
spit-.] The spawn of shell-fish; specifically, 
tlio spawn of tlio oyster; also, a young oyster, or 
young oysters collectively, up to about tlio time 
of their becoming set, or fixed to some support. 
Seo spatni, n., 2. . 

Ojrtcr ejeit may tie reared from artitlelally fertilized 
eggs. The American, Xll. 75. 

spat 2 (spnt), r.; pret. nnd pp. sjiat ted, ppr. sjiat- 
ting. [< spat-, n.] I. intriws. To spawn, as nil 
oyster; shetl spat. 

The surfaces upon which rjsittiny occurs must lie kept 
ns free as possible from sediment and organic growths. 

Science, VI. 405. 

n. trails. To shod or omit (spawn), ns nn 
oyster. 

spat ’ 1 (spat), n. [In the sense ‘blow*(dcf. 1), 
of. .s pot; in part prob. imitative, like pat.] 1. 
A light blow or slap. [Local.] — 2. A Inrge 
drop; n spatter: as, two or three spats of rain 
fell. — 3. A petty contest; a little quarrel or 
dissension. [U. S.] 

They was pretty apt to have fpof*. 

//. B. Stmcc, Ohltown, p. 33. 

spat :? (spat), r.; pret. nnd pp. spatted, ppr .spat- 
tinfj . [< spa ft, a.] I. traits. To givo a light 

blow to, especially with the lint of the hand; 
strike lightly; slap: as, to spat dough; to«/><zf 
one’s hands together. 

Tlio little Isabel leaped up and down, Fjxittinn her hands. 

S. Judd, Margaret. 

II. in trails. To engage in a trivial qunrrel or 
dispute; have a petty contest. [U. S.] 

Spat 1 (spnt). A preterit of spit-. 
spat n (spat), a. [Also spatt ; usually or only 
in pi. spa ts, spa its ; nbhr. of spatterdashes.']^ A 
guiter or legging. [Scotland and North of Eng- 
land.] 

Cloth palters seem to have revived, after about thirty 
years of disuse, and are now called rjxit*. 

y. and Q., 7tli ser., AT. 87. 

A pair of black rjKits coverinp broad flat feet. 

y. Maclcod, Tho Starlinp, ill. 

Spatangida (spfi-tnn'ji-dii), n.pl. [NL., < Spa- 
tan pus. + -Ida.]' Tho spatangoid sea-urchins, 
as distinguished from Chjpcastrida. Seo Spa- 
tanrjoida. 

Spatangida (spu-taii'ji-du), «. \d. [NL., < 

Spatangus + -itf.r.] A family of irregular sea- 
urchins, typifiod by tlio genus Spatanpus; tho 
heart-urchins. The mouth ts eccentric, transverse, or 
reniform, and without dentary apparatus; there are peta- 
loid ambulacra, of which the anterior one is unpaired; 
Semitic or fascioles are always present ; and tlio llpuro is 
oval or cordate. This Is tho lcadinp family of the order, 
divided mainly by the characters of the ambulacra anu 
Bcinltai into several subfamilies (some of which rank as 
Beparate families with some authors), ns Ananchytinx, 



spate-bone 

Brissiniv, Lcskiinie, and others. See cuts under Spa tan- 
rjoida and Spatangus, with others there noted. Also called 
Brissidi v. 

Spatangina (snat-nn-ji'nii), n.pl. [NL., < Spn- 
taiigus + -ina-.] 1. Tlio spatangoid sea-ur- 

chins, ns an order of petnlostiehous echinoids 
contrasted with Ctypcastrina. — 2. Same as Spa- 
tangiiue. 

Spatangins (spat-an-jl'ne), «. pi. [NL., < 
Spatangus + -ina;.] One of several subfamilies 
of Spatangida;, including tlio genus Spatangus 
and closely related forms, as Lorcnia , Brcynia, 
etc. 

spatangite (spii-tau'jit), n. [< Spatangus + 
-itc-.] A fossil spatangoid. See Jhjsastcndic, 
and cut under Ananclnjtcs. 
spatangoid (spa-tang'goid), a. nnd «. [< Spa- 

tan pus + -oid.J I. a. Resembling a heart- 
urchin; related to Spatangus; of or pertaining 
to tlio Spatangida in a broad sense. 

II. it. A spatangoid sea-urcliin; a lieart-ur- 
chin. 

Spatangoida, Spatangoidea (spnt-aug-goi'dji, 
-de-ii), it. pi. [NL.: sco spatangoid.] The Spa- 
taiigid.r, in a broad senso, ns an order of potnlos- 
tichous scn-urcliins: synonymous in some uses 
with I’ctalosticha, but usually restricted to ex- 
clude tho clypenstroids or flat sea-urchins: then 
also called Spatangida and Spatangina. The 
fonns arc numerous; 
most of them fall in the 
family SjHttangidx as 
usually limited, from 
which the Camdulidn 
are distinguished by the 
absence of Semitic nnd 
other approaches to the 
regular sea-urchins. 
The form of the spatan- 
golils is various, and 
only a part of them have 
a cordate figure. Some 
are quite elongate, and 
may even bear a sort of 
beak or rostrum, ns in 
the genus Pourtalexia. 
The tendency is away 
from radiism nnd to- 
ward a sort of bilntcral 
s> mmetry, as evidenced 
by the disposition of 
tl\c ambulacra in two 
groups, nn anterior tri- 
tium— under the odd 
ambulacrum of u hlcli is 
the mouth— nnd a pos- 
terior hivium, in relation 
with >\hich Is the nnus. The odd anterior ambulacrum 
often aborts, leaving apparently but four ambulacra on 
the upper surface; in other cases it is disproportionally 
enlarged. The ambulacra arc nlwnjs petaloid; Semitic 
are not recognized outsido tills gioup, and occur nearly 
throughout it (hut not In Caffidulid.r nnd the fossil Jhjrax- 
tcrida’); the spines are >cry vaiiable, nnd few or many, 
but always slender or line, sometimes like hairs of great 
length. The genital and ocular plates are centric; there 
nre no Pollan vehicles, and four kinds of pedicels or tube- 
feet occur, of which tile semital are always diflerent from 
the two or three kinds of anihulncr.il feet. Sec cuts un- 
der Ananehyter, Kehinocardium, j>ctalp?tichouf,tcmita,n\u\ 
Sjxita writs. 

Spatangus (spu-tang'gus), n. [NL., < Gr. o-a- 
7ii))tSy a sca-uYoliin.] 1. The representative 
genus of the family Spa- 
tanqid.T, nnd a type form 
of tlio irregular sea-urchins 
called ISpatamjoida. — 2. 

[/. c.] A sneeies of this ge- 
nus: as, tlio violet spatan- 
fjus, S. purpureas. 

S*patch-C0CK (spnch'kok), 
n. [Usually supposed to 
stand for “despatch -cod ’ , 
meaning ‘a cock quickly 
done’; but such a forma- 
tion is iri'cgular, and no 
record of it exists. There 
is prob. some confusion with spitchcocl’ , q. v.] 
A fowl killed and immediately broiled, as for 
some sudden occasion. [Colloq., Eng.] 
spate (spat), «. [Also spait, spent; appnr. < 
Ir. speid, a great river- flood.] A natural out- 
pour of water; a flood; specifically, a sudden 
flood or freshet, as from a swollen river or lake. 
[Originally Scotch.] 

Down the water wi’ speed slie rins, 

Wldle tears in snails fa’ fast frae her eie. 

Jock o the Side (Child’s Ballads, VI. 82). 

Mr. Sc rope held that whole spawning-beds arc swept 
away by nxitcs on the Tweed. 

Quarterly Bev., CXXVI. 3C1. 


.■imfhtJ.'tus cerJjtus (nr Lchine- 
Ciirduift (crj.xtn r»»), otic cf the 5/<»- 
t.inect./.!, \ievreil from al>ove. 

«. anterior ambulacnun.f. nningw itli 
e, anterolateral ambulacra, the trj- 
%tum; c, r. two |>o?tcrolatcral antlnt- 
lacr.i, fomung the bmum; d. madre- 
|«nc tubercle jurrountleU b> genital 
lores; e, lutrapetalous semita or fas- 
dole; /, circumanal semita. 



Violet Spalangus (5. fur- 
furtus). One half shown 
\\ ith its spines re mot ed. 


running yellow’ in qxife, with the recent 
IF. Black, House-boat, xix. 


The Avon . . , 
heavy rains. 

spate-bonet, n. Same ns sjiadc-honc. 

Some afterwanls set up on a window a painted Mastiff- 
dog gnawing the siKite-bone of a shoulder of mutton. 

Fuller , Ch. Hist., V. i. 32. (Davies.) 



spatha 

spatha (spil'thjL), 11 .; pi. spatlue (-the). [< L. 
spatha, < Gr. ciraB:/, a broad flat blade, a broad- 
sword: see spathe..] 1. A broadsword, thin, 
pointed, and double-edged, such as was used 
by the Franks and kindred peoples. 

The British strords, called ppatlue, were large, long, and 
heavy. Encyc. Brit., IX. 00. 

2. In lot., same as spathe. 
spathaceous (spa-tha'shius), a. [< spathe + 
-accous.] In lot., spathe-beaving; furnished 
with or of the nature of if spathe. 
spathal (spa'thal), a. [< spathe + -oh] In 
lot., inclosed in or furnished with a spathe : 
ns, spathal flowers. 

spathe (spaTH), «. [< L. spatha, < Gr. nrAfkj, a 
broad flat blade, a broadsword, a broad rib, 
the shoulder-blade, the stem of a leaf, the 
spathe of a flower, a spatula. Henco ult. (< 
Gr.) E. spade 1 , spade", spatula, spatula, spattlc -, 
spuddle, spittle 3 , etc.] 1. In hot., a peculiar 
often large and colored bract, orpairof bracts, 
which subtend or envelop a spadix, as in 
palms and arums. The n&tno is also given to the pe- 
culiar scvernldenfed involucre of iris ami allied plants. 
See spadix. 1, nnd cuts under Aracci r, Indian turnip (un- 
der Indian ), Monstcra, Pettandra, nnd Symjdocarpm. 

2. In :ool, some spatulato or spoon-shaped 
part. 

spathebill (spaTii'bil), n. The spoon-billed 
sandpiper, Eiiri/iiorliynehuspygiuatus. G. Cuvier 
(trans.). See cut. under Euryiwrhynchus. 
spathed(spaTnd), a. [< spathe + -cd-.] InZiof., 
surrounded or furnished with a spathe ; spatha- 
ceous. 

Spatliegaster (spath-e-gas'ter). it. [NL. (Har- 
tig, 1840), < Gr. auaOri, a blade, + ) scrip, the 
stomach.] 1. A spurious genus of hymenop- 
terous gall-inseets, eontniningdimorpliic forms 
of Ncurotcrits, the namo being retained as dis- 
tinctive of such forms. — 2. A genus of syrpliid 
flies. Schincr, 180S. Also Sjxitigastcr (Sehiner, 
1SG2), Spathiogastcr (Loow, 1S43), Spazigastcr 
and Spazogastcr (Rondani, 1843). 
spathegastric(spnth-e-gns'trik), a. [< Spatlic- 
paster + -ic.] Pertaining to Spatlicgastcr{BOiiee 
1): ns, a spathcgastric form. 

Spathelia (spfi-tho'li-ii), n. [NIj. (Linnreus, 
1732), perhaps’ so called from its resemblniico 
to a palm-tree; < Gr. cirdOtp a blade, spatho. pet- 
iole of a palm-tree: see spathe.'] A genus of 
polypetnlous trees, of the order Simarubamcmid 
tribe PieramnictT. It is characterized by polygamous 
flowers without tire disk usually present in the order, live 
atainens alternate to the petals, and a three-angled ovary 
with two pendulous ovules lu cacli of its three cells. 
There ate 3 species, natives ot the West Indies, extending 
perhaps into Mexico. They arelotty nnd handsome trees 
with an erect unbranchcd trunk, destitute of tiro bitter 
principle which pervades Pteramnia, tire next related 
genus, and many others of tire order, and in many re- 
spects, ns in tire ovary, resembling UotircUia. tire frankin- 
cense-tree, of the order Buncramr. They bear odd-pin- 
nate alternate leaves, composed of numerous Iinear-otr- 
long or sickle-shaped leaflets with a toothed or gland- 
bearing margin, and cymose clusters of red short-pcdl- 
celled flowers, disposed in elongated terminal panicles. 
Tire fruit Is a somewhat elliptical three-angled and three* 
wlngcd drupe, witir a three-celled and thrcc-sccdcd stone 
perforated witir resin-bearing canais. X. simplex is tire 
mountain-pride or mountain-green of tire West Indies, 
a handsome tree witir slender trunk rising from 20 to 00 
feet, its leaves and its powdery Inflorescence each several 
feet long. 

spathelia (spa-thol'ji), n. [NL., dim. of L. 
spatha, a blade, NL. a spathe : sec spathe.] In 
lot.: (af) A glume in grasses. (£») See spathilla. 
spathic (spath'ik), a. [< G. spatli, spur (see 
spaad), + -ic.] In mineral., having an even la- 
mellar or flatly foliated structure.— Spathic Iron, 
spathic Iron ore, carbonate of Iron : same as siderite, 2. 
spathiform (spath'i-fdrm), a. [< G. spath, spar, 
+ L. forma, form.] Resembling spar in form: 
as, the ocherous and spathiform varieties of ura- 
nite. • 

spathilla (spa-thil'it), ii. ; pi. spathillic (-6). 
[NL., dim. of spatha, a spathe: seo spathe. 
Cf. spathelia.] in hot., a secondary or diminu- 
tive spathe in a spathaceous inflorescence, as 
in palms. Also, sometimes, spathelia. 

When tire spadix Is compound or branching, ns hr Balms, 
there arc smaller spathes, surrounding separate parts of 
the inflorescence, to which the name spattieUre lias some- 
times been given. Encyc. Brit., IV. 120 . 

spathing (spa'Tning), n. Samo an spaying. _ 
spathiopyrite (srmth'i-o-pi'rit), it. [< Gr. a-a- 
lliov, dim. of attiiur), a broad blade, + E. pyritc.] 
Same aB saflloritc. 

spathose 1 (spa'thos), a. [< spathe + -ose.] In 
lot., relating to or formed like a spatho ; spatha- 
ceous; spathal. 

spathose 2 (spatli'os), a. [< G. spath, spar (seo 
spathic), + -ose.] In mineral,, sparry; of tho 
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nature of spar; occurring in broad plates or 
lamellto; foliated in texture.— Spathose iron, 
spathic iron. 

spathous (spa'thus), a. [< spathe + -otts.] In 
t tot., samo as spathose 1 . 

spathulate (spath'u-lat), a. Same as spatulate. 
Spathulea (spfi-thu'le-ji), «. Same as Spatula, 3. 
Spathura (spa-thu'rit),"ji. [NL. (Gould, 1850), 
< Gr. a-AOti, a blade, 4- ohpa, a tail.] A remark- 
able genus of Trochilidm, containing humming- 
birds with tho lateral tail-feathers long-exsert- 



Rochet-tailed liumining-lurd (Sfat/iu ra undtnvo&ii). 

ed, narrowed, and then dilated into a spatnle 
or racket at the end. and with conspicuous leg- 
in tiffs. There arc 4 or 5 species, as S. under - 
icoodi, also called Sicgan tints sjiatuligera. 
spatial (spa'slml), a . [Also spatial; < L. spa - 
Hum, space: see space.) Of, pertaining to, or 
relating to space ; existing in or connected with 
space. 

Wc have nn Intuition of objects In space: that is, wo 
contemplate object* ns made tip of tpatial parts, nnd ap- 
prehend their FjKitial relations by the same act by which 
we apprehend the objects themselves. 

Whevell, Philos, of Inductive Sciences, I. p. xx. 

The ascertaining of a fixed fjxitial order among objects 
supposes that certain objects nrc ot rest or occupy tho 
same position. J. Stilly, Outlines of Psychol., p. ICO. 

To analyze the United States of Amcricn as a gjtadal 
extent. II. X. Day, Logic, p. 175. 


spatulamancy 

That mind must needs be irrecoverably deprav’d which, 
either by chance or importunity tasting but once of one 
just deed, matters at it, and abhorrs the relish ever after. 

J Milton, Eikonoklastes, 11 . 

2. To undergo or canse scattering or splashing 
in drops or small quantities. 

The colour palters in fine drops upon the surface of the 
buttons. Spans' Encyc. Manvf., I. 562. 

spatter (spat'er), n. [(.spatter, v . ] 1. The act 
of spattering, or the state of being spattered; 
a spattering or splashing effect. 

She . . . sometimes exposed her face to the chill spatter 
of the wind. Uaxvthornc, Seven Gables, xvri. 

2. A quick succession of not very loud sounds, 
such as is produced hy the spattering of some 
substance. 

A spatter of musketry was heard, which proceeded from 
the last of the enemy leaving the place. 

II. Russell, Diary in India, II. 378. 

3. That which is spattered; a small splash, as 
of something thrown or falling in drops : as, a 
spatter of milk, ink, or mud on one’s clothes. 

The sun dripped through 
In spatters of wasted gold. 

St. Nicholas, XVIII. 987. 

spatterdash (spat'er-dasli), n. [< spatter 4- 
dash.'] A covering for tho legs, used to protect 
the stockings, trousers, etc., from mud and 
wear. In modem military uniform the name is applied 
to several kinds of gaiters, and to the water-proof leggings 
or shields to the trousers of some French mounted troops. 
Also splaitcnlash. 

Here’s a fellow made for n soldier: there *s a leg for a 
spatterdash. with an cyo like the king of Truss in. 

Sheridan (?), Tho Camp, i. 2. 

Spatter-dock (spat'6r-dok), n. Tho yellow 
pond-lily, Nymphiea ( Nuphar ) advena; also ex- 
tended to other species of tho genus. Seo 
Nymphrca 1 , 1, nnd pond-lily, 1. [XJ. S.J 

spatterwork (spnt'er-wGrk), n. A method of 
producing a figure or design upon a surface of 
any kind by spattering coloring matter upon 
the exposed parts of it; any work or object, or 
objects collectively, showing an effect so pro- 
duced. 

spattle 1 (spat'i), n. [< ME. spattle 3 spcttlc } 
spat cl, spot it t spotelc , later spatyll (= OEries. 
sprdcl, spcdla), < AS. spilt!, spittle, < spletan , 
spit: sec spit-. Ct. spittle*.] Spittle. Bp. Dale. 


spatiality (spu-shi-al'i-ti), n. [Also spatiality ; 
\ spatial + - ity .] Spatial character; extension. 

So far, all wo have established or sought to establish 1 b 
the existence of the vague form or qunlc of spatiality as 
an inseparable element bound up with tlic other qualita- 
tive peculiarities of cnch nnd everyone of our sensations. 

IF. James, Jliml, XII. 10. 

spatially (8pii'slial-i), adv. Having rofcvenco 
to or as regards space. Also written spatially. 

Usually wc have more trouhlo to discriminate tho qual- 
ity of nn impression tlmn to fix it spatially. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Ilrlt., XX. 52. 

Objects of different sense-organs, experienced together, 
do not In the first instance appear either inside or along- 
side or far outside of cnch other, neither sjmtially contin- 
uous nor discontinuous, in any definite sense of these 
words. II'. James, Trim of rsycliol., II. 181. 

spatiatet (spa'shi-iit), t\ i. [< L. spatlatus, pp. 
of spatiari (> G. spazicrcn), walk about, go, 
proceed, < spa lium, room, space : see spare. Cf. 
expatiate.] Torovo; ramble; expatiate. 

Confined to n narrow chamber, he could spatiate nt large 
through tlit* whole universe. Rcntley, 

spatilomancy {spfi-til'6-man-si), > 1 . [< Gr. 

auari/.it, excrement, + /imrria, divination.] Div- 
ination hy menus of animal excrements and 
refuse. 

spatioust, it. An obsolete spelling of sjiacioiis. 

spatt, «. Seo sputa. 

spatter (spat'fr), v. [Freq, of spat 1 , or, with 
variation, of spot: sccspuO, spot.] I, Irons. 

1 . To scatter or throw about earolossly, ns some 
fluid or semi-fluid mibstaneo ; dash or splash 
so ns to fall in spreading drops or small quan- 
tities: as, to sputter water or mud over a per- 
son ; to spatter oaths or calumnies. 

Where famish'd dogs, lntc guardians ot my door, 
filial! lick their mangled master's rjiallcr'tl gore. 

Pope, Iliad, xxii. 07. 

2. To dash or splash upon; hespnttor, literally 
or figuratively: as, to sputter a porson with 
water, mud, or slander. 

Reynard, close attended ot ids heels 
By panting dog, tir'd man, and spa tier'd horse. 

• Cowpcr, Needless Alarm, 1. 125. 

II. iniruns. If. To sputter; not or talk in a 
sputtering manner. 

Tlic drove spattered and shook his Head, saying, 'TwnB 
the greatest I'.tTor lie had committed Binco lie knew what 
belonged to a Soldier. 7 loufll, Letters, I. Iv.' 1 C. 


IIo spetto In to crthe.and made clay ot the epotlc. 

11’ yclif, John ix. 0. 

spattlo 2 (spnt/1), it. [Formerly also spatulc; < 
OF. spatulc, cspatulc, F. spatulc = Sp. cspdtula = 
Pg. spatula = It. spatola, < L. spatula, spathulu, 
a blade, spatula : sea spatula. Doublet of spat- 
ula, spittle 3 .] I. A flat blade for stirring, 
mixing, or molding plastic powdered or liquid 
substances; aspatula.— 2. Specifically, in pot- 
tery, n tool for mottling n molded article with 
coloring matter. 

spattling-machine (spat'ling-mn-shen't), n. A 
machine, consisting of a reservoir with sieves 
through which tho liquid is caused to fall to 
divido it into spray, for sprinkling a colored 
glaze to form party-colored ware. 

spatula (spat' fi-lii), «. [< L. spatula, also 

spathilla, dim. of spatha, < Gr. anaOij, a broad 
blade, a spatuln, a paddle: seo spade 1 , spathe. 
Gf. spatulc, spattlc 3 , spittle 3 .] 1. A broad flat 
blado or strip of metal or wood, with nnsharp- 
ened edges and a commonly rounded outer end 
(which may ho spoon-shaped), and a handle: 
used for spreading, smoothing, scraping up. or 
stiiring substances, comminuting powders, etc. 
Spatulas arc usually set in handles like those of table- 
knives, nnd arc of many shapes, sizes, and materials, 
’those used by druggists, painters, etc., arc compniativcly 
long and narrow, straight, and made of more or less flex- 
ible steel. Fresco- pa Inters use o trowel-sbapcd or spoon- 
slmpcd spatula for spreading wax or mortar upon the sur- 
face which is to receive tlic painting. 

2. [cap.] [NL. (Boic, 3822).] A genns of Jna- 
time, having tho hill much longer than the 
lioad or tarsus, twice as wide at the end as 
at tho base, thoro broadly rouhded and spoon- 
shaped, with narrow prominent nail and 
numerous protnisivo lamollie; the shoveler- 
ducks or souchots. Tho tail is short and pointed, of 
fourteen feathers. S. clypcata is tho common shoveler 
(bcc cut under shmeler), S . rhynchotis is Australian, <S\ 
plalalca is South American, S. capensis is South African, 
and S', varicijata inhabits New Zealand. Also Rhynehaejne, 
Clypraln, nnd Spathulea.— Spatula mallei, in mint., tho 
flattened extremity of tho handle ot tho malleus attached 
to tlic umbo of tlic membrane tympani. See cut under 
tympanic. 

spatulamancy (spat'fi-la-man-si), n. [Prop. 
* spatitlainaiicij, , < 3j. sphtiha, a blado, + pavrefa, 
divination.] A method of divination by a 
sheep's sliouldor-blade. 



spatulamancy 

SpaUdamaney (called in Scotland Slinneanch (dlvina* 
tionj) by reading the speal bone or the blade bone of a 
shoulder of mutton well scraped, 

Ilibton-T timer, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 78. 

spatular (spat'u-Iar), a. [< spatula + -ar 3 .] 
Like a spatula in form ; spatulato. 

Spatularia (spat-u-hVri-ji), n. [NL. (Shaw), 
< L. spatula, a spatula : see spatula.] In ieftth., 
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hock-joint, or joint of the hind leg between 
the knee and the fetlock. See bog-spavin, blood- 
spavin , bone-spavin . — 2. In coal-mining , tne clay 
underlying the coal. Also called under-clay , 
coal-clay, scat, scat-clay, etc. [Yorkshire, Eng.] 
spavined (spav'ind), a. [<spavin + -cd 2 .] Af- 
fected with spavin; lienee, figuratively, halt- 
ing; crippled; very lame or limping. 

A blind, spavined, galled hack, that was only fit to be 
cut up for a dog-kcnnel. Goldsmith, Vicar, xiv. 

If they ever praise each other’s bad drawings, or broken- 
winded novels, or spavined verses, nobody ever supposed 
it was from admiration. 0 . ir. Holmes, Autocrat, L 

spawt, n. An obsolete form of spa . 
spawaer, n. Seo spauder, 
spawl 1 , n. and v. See spall 1 . 
spawl 2 , n. Soo spall' 2 . 

spawl 3 (spfil), n. [A contr. of spattlc i.] Sa- 
liva or spittle thrown out carelessly; slaver. 
The new-born infant from tho cradle tnkes, 

And first of Bpittlc she lustration makes ; 

Then In tho sjtaiti her middle linger dips, 

Anoints tho temples, forehead, and tho lips. 

Drydcn, tr. of rcrsliis’s Satires, II. 
^V 10 “ s -Po/jrorfOM, I. spawl? (spat), v.i. [Formerly also spall; < 



Skill] of Sfatularui, with the lonphcak removed, the anterior 
anil ]>osterior {fse) semicircular canals eximsed ; Au, auditory cham- 
ber; O/*, orbit of eye; A r , nasal sac; tly. hyoidcan apparatus; lir, 
representatives of bra nchlostcgal rajs; Of, operculum ; Mu, mandi- 
ble; AH, suspensori um ; D, palatoquadrate cartilage; if. maxilla. 



Seo also cut under jtaddlc-Jisli . 

Spatulariidse (sput/u-lii-ri'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 

< Spatularia + -idle.] ‘ In iclith., a family of 
ganoid fishes, named from tho genus Spa tula- 
rin : same as Vohjodontidw. Also Spatidaridtc. 
See cuts under paddle-fish and 1‘scjiliurus. 
spatulate (spnt'u-Iiit), a. [< NL. siiatulatus, < 
spatula, a spatula : seo spatula.'] Shaped liko a 
spatula; in zoiil. and anal., spoon-shaped, or 
rounded moro or less liko tho 
outlines of a spoon; spntuli- 
form ; in hot., shaped liko a 
spatula; resembling a spatula 
in shape, being oblong or 
rounded with a long narrow 
attenuate base: ns, a spatulate 
leaf, petal, or other flattened 
organ. Also spathulatc. Seo 

cuts under Eurynorhyn ch us, 

paddle-fish, Paroila, l'riouiturns, Spathura, and 
sliorclcr-. 

The Irtrpe hunt Joint of the sixth nppcmlnpo (of I.iiitii- 
tux] Is utmost devoid of spines, nml bears a curved, spntn- 
lale process. 11 ultra, Anat. Invert., p. 2 ~>. 

spatulation (spnt-fi-la'shon), ii. [< spatulate + 
-ion.] Spatulato shape or formation; appear- 
ance as of a spatula; spoon-shaped figure or 
arrangement. Seo cuts noted under spatulate. 

The lateral |tnfi.)fenthcrs Jot some humming-birds] may 
. . . suddenly enlarge intoa terminal xjHthdotion, ns In the 
forms know n ns "llncquct-tnlls." llnei/c. I'.rit., MI. 869. 

spatule (spnt'ul), 11 . [< F. spa tide, < L. spatula, 
a blade, spatula: soo spatth-, spatula.] If. 
Same as spattlc". 

Stirring It thrice n day with a rjsitulf. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, will. 17 . 
2. In zoiil., a spatulato formal ion or spatuli- 
form part; specifically, in ornith., the racket 
at tho cml of t lie tail-feathers, as of the mot- 
mots or sawbills and certain pnrrakeots and 
humming-birds. See cuts under Momotus, J'ri- 
outturns, and Spathura. 

spatuliform (snat'u-li-fbrm), a. [< L. spatula, 
a blade, spatula, + forma, form.] Spatulate 
in form; spoon-slmped. 

spatuligerous (spnt-u-lij'o-rns), a. [< L. spat- 
ula, a blade, spatula, '+ gcrerc, carry.] In zoiil., 
bearing or provided with a spatule’ or racket, 
spaud, r. A dialectal form of spuUO. 
spauder (spa'iltr), 11 . [Also spawder (f) (So. 
speldcr), also splaudcr, spread; freq. of spaud, 
spitld: soespatd 1 .] An injury to animals aris- 
ing from their legs being forced too far asunder 
on ice or slippery roads. [Prov. Eng.] 
spaul (spfil), 11 . ’Seo spall-.- Black opaub Samo 
na rymptomatie anthrax (which bco, under nnf/irnj:). 
Spauldt, n. A 11 obsolete variant of spall-. 
spave (spnv), v. t. A dialectal variant of spay 1 . 
spaviet (spav'i-et), a. A Scotch form of spav- 
ined. 

My ejxtciet l’cgaBns will limp. 

Hum*, First Epistle to Davie, 
spavin (spav'in), w. [Early mod. E. also spav- 
cn ; ME. spavcync , < OF. espavent, esparvain, 

F. eparvin = OIt.‘ spavano, It. spavenio = Sp. 
esparavdn = Pg. esparavdo, csparvdo, Bpavin; 
perhaps ho called in allusion to tho hopping or 
sparrow-liko motion of a horse nfllietcd with 
spavin; cf. Sp. esparavdn , a sparrow-hawk, < 
OHG. sparo, sparwc = AS. spearwa = E. spar- 
row : see sparrow. But this explanation is un- 
certain, resting -on tho more resomblanco of 
form,] X. A disease of horses affecting tho 


spawning-ground 

Offspring in general ; a swarming brood : ap- 
plied, mostly in contempt, to human beings. 

To Sem the East, to Cham the South, the West 
To laplieth falls ; their seuerall scopes exprest: 
Their fruitful Spawn did all the World supply. 
Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Colonies, Arg. 

Howe’er that common spawn of ignorance. 

Our fry of writers, may beslime his fame. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, Ind. 

5. In bot., tho mycelium of fungi; the whito 
fibrous matter forming tho matrix from which 
fungi are produced. Certain species of edible fungi, 
aB Ayaricus campestris, are propagated artificially by sow- 
ing the spawn in prepared beds of horse-droppings and 
sand. 

By this time these will be one mass of natural spam i, 
lmving a grey mouldy and thready appearance, and a smell 
like that of mushrooms. 

Cooke and Berkeley, Fungi, p. 257. 

The agarics havo an abundant mycelium, known to gar- 
deners nsthespaim, consisting of white, cottony filaments, 
which spread in every direction through the soil. 

Amer. Cyc., XII. 70. 

To snoot Bpawn. See shoot . 

II. a. Containing spawn; spawning, or about 
to spawn ; ripe, as a fish. 


sjiawl^, 31 . J To throw saliva from tho mouth Spawn-brick (span'brik), n. In bot., brick- 


so as to scatter it; cjoct spittle in a careless, 
dirt}’ manner: sometimes with indefinite it. 

There was such spitting and rpallinn, ns though they 
had been half choked. 

Harrington's A poloyy (1500). (JVYi res.) 

In disgrace, 

To spit and rjxiul upon his sunbright face. 

Quarles, Emblems, HI. 2. 

Why must bo sputter, pjhiwI, nml slaver it? Sirfft. 
spawld, n. A Scotch variant of spald- for spall-. 
spawn (span), r. [Early mod. E. spaunc; < ME. 
spawnen, spanen, < OF. rspaundre, espandre, 
also espandir , shed, spill, pour out, snnwn, samo 
ns espanir , blow, bloom ns a llowcr, lit. expand, 
F. fpnndrc, spread, = It. spandcrc , spill, scat- 
ter, shed, < L. cxpandcrc, spread out, shod 
abroad : soo expand. Cf . spannishing.] I . trans. 
To produce or lav (eggs): said of n female fish, 
and by extension of other animals; hcnco, to 
generate. It is sometimes applied, in contempt, 
to human beings. 

What practice* such principles as theso may s/xiim, 
when they are laid out to the sun, you may determine. 

Su\ft. 

H. in trans. 1. To produeo or lay eggs of the 
kinds oallod sjunrn , ns a fish, frog,* mollusk, or 
crustacean ; by extension, to produce offspring: 
said of other animals, and, in contempt, of hu- 
man beings. 

The lYout usually about October or November. 

/. Walton, Completo Angler, p. 


shaped masses of mold or compressed horse- 
droppings fermented with mushroom-spawn, 
and used for tho artificial sowing or stocking of 
a mushroom-bed. 

The [mushrooin-]bcd will be ready for spawning, which 
consists of Inserting small pieces of rpawn bricks into the 
sloping sides of tho bed, about 0 Inches asunder. 

Encyc. Brit., XII. 284. 

spawn-eater (span'o'ttir), n. A spawn-eating 
fish, or other animal which habitually feeds 
upon spawn, to tho detriment of tho fisheries 
or of fish-culture ; especially, a cypriuoid fish, 



Spawn -cater {Metro fit JtuJsonius), 


Xotropis hitdsoiiiirs, found in streams along tho 
coast from New York to Virginia. Tills Is one of 
Uio largest minnows, from 4 to 8 Inches long, of n pale 
coloration, tho sides with a broad silver)' band, and usii* 
nlly a dusky spot at the base of the caudal fin. it is some- 
times called nnelt. 

spawned (spaud), ji. a. 1. Having emitted 
sjicnt, as a fish.— 2. Extruded or 


spawn; spent, as a fish.— 2. Extruded or de 
„ n , . ,, - posited, as spawn. 

2 lo issue, ns the eggs or young of n fish: by spawnor (spu'mjr), ii. [< spawn + -erL] 1. 

extension applied to other animals, and to hu- That which s ’ “ 1 ' - ~ * - 


mnn beings, in contempt. 

The beguiling charm* of distinctions nml ningulficcnt 
subtleties hnvof 7 >a»rm'i/ into prodigious monsters, nml the 
birth of error. Evelyn, True Religion, JI. 170. 

It Is so III n quality, nml the mother of so ninny 111 ones 
that rjmxni from It, Hint a child should bo brought up !u 
tho greatest abhorrence of It. Lcx\e. 

spawn (span), a, and a. [Early mod. E. spaunc ; 
< spawn, r.] I, n. 1. The eggs or ova of various 
oviparous nniinnls, as amphibians, fishes, mol- 
lusks, crustaceans, etc., when small and numer- 
ous, or extruded in more orless coherent masses; 
female roe. The number of individual eggs in spawn 
varies much, nml Is sometimes prodigiously great : thus, 
It has been estimated that the spawn of a single codfish 
may contain several million eggs. In oviparous fishes tho 
eggs nro spawned directly Into tho water, fecundnted ns 
they flow out, or afterward, by the milt of tho male, nml 
left to hatch by themselves. Fish-spawn is also easily 
procured by the process of *ti Ipping the female, and arti- 
ficially fecundated by tho same process applied to the 
innle, the spawn ami milt being mixed together in tho 
water of a vessel made for the purpose. In ovoviviparous 
fishes the spawn is imnregnnted in the body of tho fe- 
male, ns I* usunl witli the eggs of higher animals. Frogs 
and toads lay a oimntlty of spawn consisting of a jelly-like 
mass in which the eggs are, embedded, nml it Is fertilized 
as it flows forth. Some Bhell-flsh extrude spawn in firm 
gelntinous mnsses, as the common sea snail, Katica hero*. 
fScc sfimf-Mwcer.) The mnss of eggs (called coral or berru) 
that a lobster carries under her tail is the spawnor roe of 
that oiustncenn; and in various other crustaceans nml 
Bomo fishes tho spawn Is carried to batching In special 
brood-poucliesfseeo/»owi»i-*/jriwi/»). which aro sometimes 
In the male instead of the fomnle, ns in the sea-horse (see 
Ilippocampidtr). AnadromouB fishes nro thoso which lenvi 


i spawns, ns tho female of fish, frogs, 
oysters, etc.; a ripe fish about to spawn: cor- 
related with milter. 

There thcSnaieurr casts her eggs, and thcMelter hovers 
over her all that time that she is casting her Spawn, but 
touches her not. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler (ed. 1G53), p. 117. 
2. In./f<s*/i-cif^Mrc,a spawn -gatherer. [Recent.] 
spawn-fUDgUSfspan^ung'gus), ii. Soofungus. 
spawn-hatcher (span / hacli # 6r), n. An appa- 
ratus for the artificial hatching of the ova of 
fish. It consists essentially of a box, or a scries of boxes, 
fitted with trays with perforated bottoms to receive the 
spawn, nml arranged for the supply of n regulated current 
of fresh water. 

Spawning (spu'ning), ». [Verbal n. of sjmir»,r.] 
The act or process of emitting and fecundating 
spawn. It consists essentially in tho emission by the 
femalo of her eggs, and by the mnle of his milt, in such a 
manner that they may come in contact with each other, 
and that tho eggs may be placed in a position favorable 
to their development. The manner, time, and place in 
svlilcli this is performed vary with the species. Somo 
kinds bury their eggs in sand or gravel ; some attach them 
to weeds, sticks, or stones ; some build nests of Btones or 
other mntcrial ; nml others drop their eggs carelessly 
through tho water. Fish spawn at all seasons of the year, 
ever)* species having Its appropriate time. Rapid streams, 
quiet lakes, and sea-bottoms aro among the places of de- 
posit. In some cases nests are constructed somewhat elabo- 
rately. With the laying of tho eggs the care of the parents 
for their oilspring generally ends. Not unfrequently both 
sire nnd dam immediately devour their yet unbntched de- 
scendants. A few species guard their eggs during incu- 
bation, ami in 6oino rare cases this care continues after 
tho young fishes aro hatched. 


the sen and Inin up rivers to spawm; a few fishes nro catnd- SpawninfT-bed fstifl'niim-bcd) ii A bod or 
rornous, or tho converse of this. The name rpaxen Is seldom T nnAn , 01 nesi 

or never given to tlio eggs of scaly reptiles, birdB, or mam- hi tuo bottom of n sticnm, ns b} salmon 

mala ; hut tho term has sometimes included milt. See n,u * trout, in which fish deposit their spawn and 
pawning. milt. 

2 Tho spat- of tho oystor, from tho time of spawning-ground (spa 'ning- ground), n. A 
tho discharge of tho egg until tho shell is visi- water-bottom on which fish deposit their spawn; 
bio and tho creature has bocomo attached.— 3. hence, the body or extent of water to which they 
Offspring of fish; very small fish; fry. — 4. resort to spawn; a breeding-placo. 



spawning-screen 

spawning-screen (spu/ning-skren), n. In fish- 
culture, a frame or screen on which the spawn 
of fish is collected. 

spawn-rising (span'r^zing), n. Jil fish-culture, 
the increase in size of spawn after the milt has 
been added. 

spay 1 (spa), v. t. [Early mod. E. also spaic; dial. 
spare, spaivc, spcavc; supposed to be < Gael. 
spotlt = Manx spoiy = Bret, spachein, spaza, 
castrate, geld; cf.w. yspachht, exhaust, empty, 
i li/spyddu , drain, exhaust; perhaps connected 
with L. spado, < Gr. a-nduv. a eunuch, < u-ar, 
draw, extract: see spade 4 .] To castrate (a fe- 
male) by extirpating the ovaries. The process 
corresponds to castration or emasculation of the male, in- 
capacitating the female from breeding, or making her bar- 
ren. Applied to hens, it corresponds to the caponizing of 
a cock. It is also practised on other animals, as swine. 
The animals fatten mote readily, and the flesh is improved. 
Compare Bcittcy's operation, under operation. 
spay 2 (spa), ?(.• [Also spaie; perhaps < OF. 
' cspeis , cspois, F. cpois, branches of a stag’s 
horns, < G. spitz, a point (cf. G. sjntz-hirsch, a 
stag whose horns have begun to grow pointed) : 
see spit 2 , spitz. CLspiltnrd, a two-year-old hart.] 
The male red-deer or hart in his third year. 
spay 3 , v. See spac. 
spayeret, spayret, n. See spare 2 . 

Spea (spe'ii), n. [NL. (Cope, 1SG3), < Gr. a: rrof, 
a cave.] A genus of spade-footed toads (Sea- 
phiopodidie or I’clohatidrc), representing a low 
type of organization, and peculiar to America. 
Several species, as S. hammondi and S. bombifrom , inhabit 
arid regions in tiie western United States and Mexico, be- 
ing adapted to dry climate by the rapidity of their meta- 
morphosis. During rains in summer they come out of 
their holes in the ground, and lay their eggs in rain-pools, 
where the tadpoles are soon seen swimming. These get 
their legs very promptly, and go hopping about on dry 
land. They are very noisy in the spring, like the common 
spade-foots. 

speak (spek), v . ; pret. spoke (spake archaic or 
poetical), pp. spoken ( spoke obs. or vulgar), 
ppr. speaking. [< ME. speken (pret. spake, 
spak , spec, spice, pp. spoken, spoke , earlier 
spxlcen, speokene , i-speken , ispeke), < late_AS. 
spccan , earlier sprccaii_ (pret. spxc, pi. splecon , 
earlier sprsec , pi. sprxcon, pp. spcccn, earlier 
spr'ccen) = OS. sprecan = OEries. spreka = D. 
spreken — MLG. LG. spreken = OHG. sprchhan, 
MHG. G. sprcclien, speak; cf. MHG. spehten , 
chatter, G.dial.$pnfc7<teH, speak; root unknown. 
Hence ult. speech , and perhaps spook.] I. in- 
trans. 1. To use articulate utterance in the 
tones of the speaking-voice, in distinction from 
those of the singing-voice ; exert the faculty 
of speech in uttering words for the expression 
of thought. 

Sire, are hi beo [ere they be] to dithe awreke 
We mote ihere the children speke. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 69. 
Their children spake half in the speech of Aslidod, and 
could not speak in the Jews’ language. Neh. xiii. 24. 
Many good scholars speak but fumblingly. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

2. To make an oral address, as before a ma- 
gistrate, a tribunal, a public assembly, or a 
company; deliver a speech, discourse, argu- 
ment, plea, or the like: as, to speak for or 
against a person or a cause in court or in a le- 
gislature. 

Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art permitted to 
speak for thyself. Acts xxvi. 1. 

Lord Sandwich, by a most inconceivable jumble of cun- 
ning, spoke for the treaty. Walpole, Letters, II. 278. 

3. To make oral communication or mention; 
talk; converse: as, to speak with a stranger; 
to speak of or about something; they do not 
speak to each other. 

Than eche toke other be the handc, and wente spekynge 
of many thinges till thei com to the hostell of VI fin and 
Brctell. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 467. 

I must thank him only, 

Lest my remembrance suffer ill report; 

At heel of that, defy him. . . . 

Would we hud spoke together. 

Shak., A. and C., ii. 2. 167. 

4. To communicate ideas by written or printed 
words; make mention or tell in recorded speech. 

I speak concerning Christ and the church. Eph. v. 32. 
The Scripture speaks only of those to whom it speaks. 

Hammond. 

The Latin convent is thought to have been on mount 
Gilion, though some seem to speak of that hill as beyond 
the pool of Gihon. Pocockc, Description of the East, II. i. 10. 

5. To make communication by any intelligible 
sound, action, or indication; impart ideas’ or 
information by any means other than speech or 
writing; give expression or intimation. 

And let the kettle to the trumpet speak. 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 286. 
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That brow in furrow’d lines had fix’d at last, 

And spake of passions, but of passion past. 

Byron, Lara, i. 6. 

Abate the stride, which speaks of man. 

Tennyson , Princess, ii. 

6. Of an organ-pipe, to emit or utter a tone; 
sound. — 7. j Vaut., to make a stirring and lap- 
ping sound in driving through the water: said 
of a ship. 

At length the snifller reached us, and the sharp little 
vessel began to speak, as the rushing sound through the 
water is called ; while the wind sang like an Eolian harp 
through the taut weather-rigging. 

M. Scott, Tom Cringle’s Log, viii. 

8. To hark when ordered: said of dogs m 

spoken. See wll or ill spoken, below.— Properly speak- 
ing. See properly.— So to speak. See sol.— Speaking 
acquaintance, (a) A degree of acquaintance extending 
only to formal intercourse. 

Between them and Mr. Wright [the Rector] there was 
only a spealcing acquaintance. 

Trollope, Belton Estate, I. 33. 
(6) A person with whom one is only sufficiently acquainted 
to interchange formal salutations or indifferent conversa- 
tion when meeting casually. — Speaking terms, a relation 
between persons in which they speak to or converse with 
each other; usually, an acquaintance limited to speaking 
in a general way or on indifferent subjects. Not to be on 
sjwaking terms is either to be not sufficiently acquainted for 
passing speech or salutation, or to be so much estranged 
through disagreement as to be debarred from it. 

Our poorer gentry, who never went to town, and were 
probably not on spealcing terms with two out of the five 
families whose parks lay within the distance of a drive. 

George Eliot , Felix Holt, i. 
To speak by the card. See carrfi.— To speak for. (a) 
To speak in behalf or in place of ; state the cgse, claims, 
or views of. 

The general and his wife are talking of it ; 

And she speaks for you stoutly. 

Shak., Othello, iii. 1. 47. 

There surely I shall speak for mine own self. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
(&) To afford an indication of ; intimate ; denote. 

Every half mile some pretty farmhouse was shining red 
through clumps of trees, the many cattle-sheds speaking 
for the wealth of the owner. Froude, Sketches, p. 93. 
To speak holiday t. See holiday, a.— To speak in 
lutestring!. Sec lutestring?.— To speak like a hook. 
See book.— To speak of. (a) See def. 3. ( b ) To take or 
make account of; mention as notable or of consequence; 
deserve mention. 

Those Countries neerest Tigris Spring, 

In those first ages were most flourishing, 

Most spoken-of. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Colonies. 

Strangers . . . 'that pay to their owne Lords the tenth, 
and not to the owner of those liberties anything to speakc 
of. Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 244. 

To speak out, to speak loud or louder ; hence, to speak 
freely, boldly, or without reserve ; disclose what one 
knows or thinks about a certain matter.— To speak to. 
(a) To answer for ; attest ; account for. 

For a fnr longer time than they, the modern observato- 
ries, can directly speak to. Piazzi Smyth, Pyramid, p. 74. 
(&) To admonish or rebuke. [Colloq. and euphemistic.] 

“ Tapa,*’ he exclaimed, in a loud, plaintive voice, as of 
one deeply injured, “will you speak to Giles? ... If this 
sort of thing is allowed to go on, ... it will perfectly 
ruin the independence of my character.” 

Jean Ingclow, Off the Skelligs, xix. 
To speak to one’s heart. Sec heart.— To speak up, 
to express one’s thoughts freely, boldly, or unreservedly; 
speak out. 

Speak up, jolly blade, never fear. 

Jlobin Hood and Little John (Child’s Ballads, V. 221). 
To speak weU for, to be a commendatory or favorable 
indication of or with regard to: as, his eagerness speaks 
well for him, or for his success.— Well or ill spoken, 
given to speaking well or ill ; given to using decorous or 
indecorous speech, in either a literal or a moral sense. 

Thou speak’st 

In better phrase and matter than thou didst. . . . 

Methinks you’re better spoken. Shak., Lear, iv. 6. 10. 

He was wise and discreete and well spoken , having a 
grave & deliberate utterance. 

, Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 413. 

=Syn. Speak, Talk. Speak is more general in meaning 
than talk. Thus, a man may speak by uttering a single 
word, whereas to talk is to utter words consecutively ; so 
a man may be able to speak without being able to talk. 
Speak is also more formal in meaning : as, to speak before 
an audience; while talk implies a conversational manner 
of speaking. 

II. trans. 1 . To utter orally and articulate- 
ly; express with the voice; enunciate. 

And thei seide, “That he is, for this tlire dayes he spake 
no speche, ne neuer shall speke wordc.” 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 91. 

They sat down with him upon the ground seven days 
and seven nights, and none spake a word unto him. 

Job ii. 13. 

2. To declare; utter; make known by speech; 
tell, announce, or express in uttered words. 

Grant unto thy servants that with all boldness they 
may speak thy word. Acts iv. 29. 

One that, to speak the truth. 

Had all those excellencies that our books 
Have only feign’d. 

Middleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, i. 1. 


speaker 

I am come to speak 

Thy praises. Bryant, Hymn to Death. 

3. To use in oral utterance; express one’s self 
in the speech or tongue of: as, a person may 
read a language which he cannot sjwaJc. 

The Arabic language isspofre very little north of Aleppo. 

Pocockc, Description of the East, II. i. 154. 

4. To accost or address in speech ; specifically 
( nant .), to accost at sea; hail and hold com- 
munication with by the voice, as a passing ves- 
sel. 

About six bells, that is three o’clock P. M., we saw a 
sail on our larboard bow. I was very desirous, like every 
new sailor, to speak her. 

if. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 10. 

5. To say, either in speech or in -writing; use 
as a form of speech. 

A beavie of ladyes is spoken figuratively for a company 
or troupe : the terme is taken of Larkes. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., April, Glosse. 

6. To produce by means or as a result of speech ; 
bring about or into being by utterance; call 
forth. 

They sung how God spoke out the World’s vast Ball ; 
From Nothing and from No where call’d forth All. 

Couicy, David e is, i. 

7. To mention as; speak of as being; call. 
[Obsolete or rare.] 

Mayst thou live ever spoken our protector! 

Fletcher, Valent inian, v. 8. 

8. To make known as if by speech ; give speak- 
ing evidence of; indicate; show to be; de- 
clare. 

Whatever his reputed parents be, 

He hath ti mind that speaks him right and noble. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i. 1. 
And for the heaven’s wide circuit, let it speak 
The Maker’s high magnificence. 

Milton, P. L., viii. 101. 
Eleanor’s countenance was dejected, yet sedate ; and its 
composure spoke her inured to all the gloomy objects to 
which they were advancing. 

Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, xxiv. 
To speak a ship. See def. 4, above.— To speak dag- 
gers. See dagger *. — To speak (a person) fair, to address 
m fair or pleasing terms ; speak to in a friendly way. 

Oh run, dear friend, and bring the lord Philaster! speak 
him fair; call him prince; do him all the courtesy you 
can. Beau, and FI., Philaster, v. 3. 

To speak for, to establish a claim to by prior assertion ; 
ask or engage in advance: as, we have spoken for seats ; 
she is already spoken for.— To speak one’s mind, to ex- 
press one's opinion, especially with emphasis. 

The Romans had a time once every year, when their 
Slaves might freely speake their minds. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
To Speak out, to utter openly; proclaim boldly. 

But strait I’l make his Dumbness find a Tongue 
To speak out his imposture, and thy wrong. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 1G4. 
= Syn. Tell, State, etc. See say*. 
speakable (spe'ka-bl), a. [< speak -f -able.] 

1. Capable of being spoken; fit to be uttered. 

The other. . . . heaping oaths upon oaths, . . . most 

horrible and not speakable, was rebuked of ail honest 
man. Ascham, Toxophilus, i. 

2f. Having the power of speech. [Rare.] 
Redouble then this miracle, and say 
How cara’st thou speakable of mute? 

Milton, P. L., ix. 6G3. 
speaker (spe'ker), n. [< ME. speker, spckerc 
(= OFries. sprelccr (in forsprckci') = D. MLG. 
spreker= OHG. spraliliari , sprachari , sprchhari, 
sprchlicri , sprccliari 1 MHG. sprcclucrc, sprechcr } 
G. sprcclicr , a speaker); < spcalc 4- -cr 1 .] 1. 
One who speaks or utters words ; one who talks 
or converses ; one who makes a speech or an 
address; specifically, one who engages in or 
practises public speaking. 

Thei seyn also that Abraham was Frend to God, and 
that Aloyses was famileer spekere with God. 

Mandevitle , Travels, p. 136. 
Bearers far more strange of the Roman name, though no 
speakers of the Roman tongue, are there in special abun- 
dance. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 57. 

2. A proclaimer ; a publisher. [Rare.] 

After my death I wish no other herald, 

No other speaker of my living actions. 

Shak., Hen. VIII.,«iv. 2. 70. 

3. [cap.] The title of the presiding officer in 
the British House of Commons, in the House of 
Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States, in the lower houses of State legisla- 
tures in the United States, and in British colo- 
nial legislatures; also of the Lord Chancel- 
lor of Great Britain as presiding officer of the 
House of Lords. The Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons is elected in each Parliament from its members, with 
the royal concurrence, generally without regard to poli- 
tics, and may preside in successive Parliaments of opposite 
political character. His powers (which have been much 
diminished in the course of time) are limited to the pres- 
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spearmint 


ervation of order and tlie regulation of debate under the 
rules of tlie House, the use of the casting-vote in ense of 
an equal division, and speaking in genernl committee. The 
Speaker in the House of Representatives (ns also in the 
State legislatures) is usually a leader of the party having 
a majority of the members, and has, in addition to the pow- 
ers of the British Speaker, the power of appointing all com- 
mittees, and the right, as a member, of participating in 
general debate after calling another member totlio chair, 
and of voting on all questions— rights exercised, however, 
only on important occasions. He is thus in a position to 
control the course of legislation to an important extent, 
and the ollicc is consequently regarded as of great power 
and influence. 

I hear that about twelve of the Lords met and had cho- 
sen my Lord Manchester shaker of tho House of Lords. 

Pcp}/8 , Diary, April 20, 1GG0. 

In the Lower House the Speaker of tlie Tudor rcigiiB is 
in very much the same position as tho Chancellor in the 
Upper House ; ho is tho manager of business on the part 
of the crown, and probably the nominee either of the king 
himself or of the chancellor. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 272. 

Not only that the Standing Committees are the most 
essential machinery of our governmental Bystem, hut also 
that the Speaker of tho House of Representatives Is the 
most powerful functionary of that system. 

ir. liVfeon, Cong. Gov., p. 103. 
4. A title, ami lionco a gonernl name, for a 
book containing selections for practice in dec- 
lamation, as at school. [U. S.J 
speakership (spo'kdr-ship). n. [< .spcnlcr + 
-shin.'] Tho office of Speaker in n legislative 
bony. 

speaking (spo'king), p. a. Adapted to inform 
or impress as if by spoceli ; forcibly expressivo 
or suggest ivo ; animated or vivid in appear- 
ance: ns, a speaking likeness; speaking ges- 
tures. 

A representation borrowed, Indeed, from the actual 
world, but closer to thought, more rpeakinrj nnd slgnlll- 
cant, more true than nature nnd life itself. * J . Cairtl. 

Tho smallness of Spalnto, ns compared with the great- 
ness of ancient Salona, Is n rjwakiny historical lesson. 

V,. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 172. 
Speaking demurror, In fotr. a demurrer which alleges 
or suggests n fact which to be available would require 
evidence, ami which therefore cannot a\all on demurrer, 
speakingly (spu'king-li), adr. In a spanking 
manner; so as to produco tho effect of speech; 
very expressively. 

A Mute Is one that ncteth rjieakinyly. 

And yet sayes nothing. Bromr, Antipodes, v. 4. 

speaking-machine (spo'king-mn-HhCn'), ». A 
mecliamcnl contrivance for producing articu- 
late sounds automatically ; a speaking automa- 
ton. 


It hath also four speanes to her pap3. 

Topsell, Four-footed Beasts, p. 3S. { Hallhcell .) 
spear 1 (sper), n. [< ME. sjicrc, pi. spores, speren, 
< AS. spcrc = OS. sper = OFnes. sper, spiri = 
MD. spcrc, D. speer = MLG. sper, spcrc = OHG. 
MHG. sper, G. speer (> OF. espier ) = Ieol. spjor, 
pi., = Dan. spier, n spoar (tlie L. spams, a 
small missilo weapon, dart, hunting-spear, is 
prob. < Tout.) ; porliaps nkin to 
spar, a boam, bar: see sparl. 
In def. 7 prob. confused with 
spire 1 .] 1. A weapon consist- 
ing of a penetrating bend at- 
tacked to a long shaft of wood, 
dosignod to bo thrust by or 
launched from tlie band at an 
onomy or at game. Spears have 
been used ub warlike weapons from 
the carl lest times, nnd were tho princi- 
pal reliance of many ancient armies, 
ns those of the Greeks, while In others 
they were used coUrdlnntely with the 
bow and the sword. They are repre- 
sented by the bayonet In modern ar- 
mies, though some use is still inndc of 
spears, of which javelinB nml lances 
arc lighter, and pikes licnvior, forms. 
Compare cuts under bayonet and pike. 

Whan thel were oucr, the! smyten 
in n-mongo hem so vigorously that 
oon myght here tho crasslnge of *j>ere* half a mylo longo. 

Merlin (Ik 11. T. S.), II. 153. 

They shall heat their swords into plowshares, nnd their 
rjxarr into prun IngliookR. Isa. II. 4. 

2. A man armed with a spear; a spearman. 

Lari l)oo mi 

Struck with a knife's liaft hard against the hoard, 

And call'd for flesh nnd wine to feed his rpearn. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

3. A sharp-pointed instrument with barhed 
tines, generally three or four, used for stab- 
bing fish and other nnimnls; a fish-gig. — 4. An 
instrument like or suggestive of an actual snenr, 
hr some articles of domestic or mechanical use, 
one of the long pieces fixed transversely to 
tho bourn or body of ehevnux-de-frise, in some 
parts of England a boo’s sting, etc. — 5. One of 
tho pieces of timber which together form the 
main rod of tlie Cornish pumping-engine. — 0. 
Tho feather of a horse. % Also called tho streak 
of the spear . it Is n mark in the neck or near tho 
shoulder of sonic barbs, which is reckoned n sure sign of 
a good horse. 

7. A spire: now used only of the stalks of 
grasses: as, n spear of wheat. 



Iliintlng-spcim, 
15th or itili century. 


kempcicn s nnd Krntrenstcln's rjxakin'i-maehin', in the 
latter part of tho Inst century ; the rpeakiiiy -machine made 
by Knbennann of Vienna, do«cly imitating the human 
voice. Fnnje. Brit., XV. 2it\ 

speaking-trumpet (spC'king-trnm'pet). ti. A 
trumpet-slmped iiistrumeut by which tlie sound 
of the hunmu 
voice is rein- 
forced so tlint 
it intiv be heard 
nt a great dis- 
tance or above 
other sounds, 
as iu hailing 



rQjc 


Spc.rkIng-lruiTi[»cL 

...be; S, l>c||; t, tn»uth|>lccc ; »/, ringv 
Sllil>S at SOU or bf .1 lun-l try which tlie trumjw-i in.iy l< 
■ • i . attached !'■> the jicrK/n. 

giving orders at 1 

a fire. In the United States navy » speaking- 
trumpet is the lmdgo of tho oflicer of tlie deek 
at sen. 

speaking-tube (spG' king-tub), ». A tube* of 
sheet-tin, gutta-percha, or other material, serv- 
ing to convey the voice to a distance, as from 
one building to another, or from one part of a 
building to another, as from an upper floor to 
tho street-door, or from the rooms of a hotel to 
the office. It is commonly used In connection with nn 
annunciator, nnd is usually lilted nt each end w 1th n w his- 
tle for calling nttentinu. 

speaking-voice (spe'king-vois), n. The kind 
of voice used in speaking: opposed to singing- 
voier, or tho kind of voice used in singing. 
The singing- voice nml tho spenking-volcc dlflcr in several 
respects: (a) in pitch nnd inflection, whlcli nrc nrbltrnry 
in singing, hut conformed to the thought In speaking; (b) 
In succession of tones, tlio tones of music being discrete, 
while those of speech nro concrete; (e) In time and em- 
phasis, which in music nro more arbitrary and less con- 
formed to tho thought than In speech. So great Is the 
difference that ninny persons who have n good voice for 
one use have a very poor voice for the other. 
speal 1 (spGl), n. Same as spell 1 , spill-. 
speal 2 t, it. An obsolete variant of spall-. 
speal-bone (spGl'bon), n. The shoulder-blade. 
— Reading the Bpeal-bono, scapnllmnncy; divination 
by means of n shoulder-blade. L\ B. Tylor, l’rim. Cult., 
I. 125. Compare spatulamancy. 

Bpean (spoil), a. [< ME. spate, < AS. spana , 
tout, udder; ef. spatian, wean : soo spanc.] An 
animal’s teat. [Old and prov. Eng.J 


Tell me the mote*, dust, sands, nnd rjxaret 
Of corn, when Summer shakes ids cares. 

Herrick, To I’lnd Ood. 

The * i>eare or steeple of which churchc was flreil by 
lightening. 

iMinbanle, Perambulation (lf.OflX p. 2S7. (Ilalliurll.) 
Holy spear. Same IIS holy Inner. See /amvl.— Spenr 
pyntes, a variety of mnreaslte.— Spoar side, occasionally 
Bpcar half, a phrase sometimes used to denote the male 
line of a family. In contradistinction to distaff or rjnndte 
ride (or half), the female line. See dittnjf ride, under 
dirtajT. 

A King who by the s|dudle side sprang from l>oth Wll- 
Ham and Ccrdlc, hut who by the rjxar-fide ]ind nothing 
to do with either. 

II. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. ltt!?. 
To Boll imdor tho BPOarl, to sell by auction : front the 
ancient Koninu practice of setting n spear (hasta) In the 
ground at nn auction, originally ns a sign of tho sale of 
mltltnry l>ooty. 

My lords the senators 

Are raid for slaves, their wives for Imndw omen, . , . 

Ami nil their goods, under the r/xar, nt outcry. 

ll. Jotuon, Catiline, H. 

spear 1 (spur), r. [< spear*, ».] I. Irans. To 
piorco or strike with a spear or similar weapon: 
as, to spear fish. 

The lAustndlnnl youngsters generally celebrated the 
birth of n lamb by rjxariny It. 

C. Jleade, Never too Late to Mend, 11. 
The Jin) fly is torn by the swnllow, the sparrow rjxar'd by 

the shrike. Tennyson, Maud, !v. 4. 

n, inlrans. To shoot into a long stein; ger- 
minate, ns barley. Seo spire*. 

The single blade fof wheat] rjteari r first Into threo. then 
into five or more side-shoots. Science , VII. 174. 

spear-t (spur), r. An obsolete form of speer' 1 . 
spear-billed (sper'liUd), a. Having n long, 
straight, nml sharp hill, honk, or rostrum: as, 
tlie spear-billed grebes of tho genus JEchmo- 
jdiorus. Seo cut under xl’chmophorus. Cones. 
spear-dog (spur'dog), 11 . The common piked 
dog-fish, Nqualusacanthias m-Acau thins vulgaris. 
[Local, Eng.] 

Bpearer (spor'Gr), n. [< sjicari + -cr 1 .] 1. One 
who spears. — 2. A person nrmedwitlin spear, 
whether for war or for coroinony. 
spear-flsh (spor'fish), ii. 1. A catoslomoid fish 
of tho genus Carpiodcs, C. cyprimis, a kind of 


carp-sncker, also called sailfish, skimback, and 
quidback. It is common from the Mississippi 
valley to Chesapeake Bay. — 2. Tlie. bill-fish, 
Tetrapturus aibidus, belonging to the family 
Jfistiophoridir, or sailfishes. The dorsal fin Is low 
or moderately developed, and the veiltrnls are represented 



only by spines. It inlinbits American waters as far north 
os New England in summer, nnd is not seldom taken in 
the sword-fishery. In tropical seas its horizon is about 100 
fathoms deep. The spear-fish is related to the sivord-fish 
(though of another family), and has a similar beak or 
sword. It attains a length of six or eight feet. In tlie 
West Indies its Spanish name is tigvja. Compare cut 
under milfi.h. 

Spear-flower (sper'flou'ir), «. A tree or shrub 
of tho inrgo tropical nnd subtropical genus 
Ardisitl of tho Myrsincic. The species arc mostly 
hamlBomo witli white or red flowers and pea-form fruit, 
often blue. Tlie name translates Ardma, which alludes 
to tlie sharp segments of the calyx. 

spear-foot (spdr'fut), «. Tho off or right hind 
loot of n horse. 

spear-grass (sper'gras), ii. 1. A name of va- 
rious species of Agrostis, bont-grass, of Agropy- 
rinn repens, quitcli-grnss, of A inpccurtis agrestis, 
foxtail, nnd perhaps of some other grasses. 
Tho Bpenr-grass of Shnkspere, according to hllncomhe, 
is the fitlitch-gmss; according tn Prior, it is tlie common 
reed, I'liraymites cotmnuni*. [Old or prov. Eng.) 

To tickle onr noses witli qw-or-praM to make them 
bleed. Slink-., 1 lien. IV., Ii. 4. 310. 


2. Tho .1 une-grass, or Kentucky blue-grass, l'oa 
praiensis (soo cut under Don); nlso other spe- 
cies of tho genus. /*. anmia is tlie lmv or annual spear- 
grass. It is so called from tlie lance-stiaped spikelcts. 
(See nicailrnc-trraM.) The nnmc is said to he npplied 
nlso to tho lKircupinc-gniss, on account of its awns. 
[U. K.) 

3. In New Zcnlnnd, a name of one ortwo plants 
of tlie umbelliferous genus Aciphylla : so called 
from tlieir long grass-liko leallots, which have 
hard and sharp points. 

spear-hand (sper'hnnd), ti. Tho right hand or 
tlie right side, ns distinguished from tho shield- 
hand. 

spear-head (sper'hod), ?t. Tho head of a spear. 

It is always pointed, nnd or iron or steel among people 
who know the use of iron, but anciently of bronze, nnd 
among some savage peoples of stone, bone, or the like. The 
form sarles from that of a long double-edged blade which 
witli Us socket Is too feet or more In length, as was com- 
mon In throwing-spears ol the Pranks nml Saxons, to the 
head of tlie fourteenth-century lance, which was n mere 
pointing of tlie wooden shaft with steel nnd only a few 
Inches in length. Tlie spear-liend Is often barbed, some- 
times serrated or wavy, etc. Compare coronal, 2, nlso 
pilmn, laticck , Jarclin. 

spear-hook (sper'huk), ii. Same ns spring-hook. 

spear-javelin (sper'jav'lin), n. Same its fra- 
nira, 1. 


spear-leafed lily. Seo lily, 1. 
spear-lily (sper'lil'i), ii. A plant of one of 
three species of tlie Australian genus noryan- 
thrs of tho Amarultidcic. It has partly tlie linliit 
of Ayarc, having a cluster of over one humlrcd fmoril- 
shapctl leaves nt the base, nn erect stem, in D. cxceUa from 
10 to IS feet high, with n dense terminal head of red flow- 
ers. The leaves of that species contain a fiber suitable 
for rope- and paper-making. 

spearman (sper'rann), it. ; pi. spearmen (-men). 
[ < ML. yperman ; ( spear 1 + man.'] 1. One who 


uses or is armed with 
dicr whoso spear is hi: 
pnro lancer, lans- 
quenet, pikemaiA. 

Wily as an eel tlint stirs 
tlie mud 

Thick overhead, so baf- 
fling qnenrpinn a thrust. 

Itroirnimr, King nml 
[Kook, II. 102. 

2. A book-nnmo for 
any lenf-beotlo of 
the genus Dory- 
phnra. Tho Colo- 
rado potnto-bootlo, 
I), dcccmlincata, is 
tho ten-lined spenr- 
innn. Seo cut un- 
der beetle. 

spearmint (spor'- 
mint), ii. [Saul to 
bo a corruption of 
spire-mint, with ref. 
to tho pyramidal in- 
florescence.] An 


n spear; especially, a soi- 
ls principal weapon. Com- 




spearmint 

aromatic plant, Mentha viridis, the common gar- 
don-mint, or mint proper, it is known cliielly in 
gardens, or as an escape from them, in both hemispheres, 
ami is suspected to be a garden or accidental variety of 
M. syhcstns. Its properties are those of peppermint, and 
it yfelds an oil like that of the latter, but with a more 
pleasant flavor/— Spirit of spearmint. See spirit. 
Spear-nail (sper'niil), «. A form of nail witli a 
spear-shaped point. 

spear-plate (sper'plat), n. Same as strapping- 
plate. 

spear-thistle (sper'this^l), n. See thistle. 
spear-widgeon (speriwi^on), n. .1. The red- 
breasted merganser, Mergus serrator. Also 
called shclduck . — 2. The goosander, Mergus 
merganser. [Irish in both uses.] 
spearwood (sper'wud), n. One of two Austra- 
lian trees, Eucalyptus Doratoxylon in the south- 
west, and Acacia Doratoxylon in the interior, or 
tho wood of the same, sought by the natives for 
spear-shafts. 

spearwort (sper'wSrt), n. [< ME. spereworte , 
spcrcwurt,< AS. spcrcw7jrf,< sperc, spear, 4* wyrt, 
wort: see spear 1 and wort*,] The name of 
several species of crowfoot or Ranunculus with 
lance-shaped leaves. Jt. Lingua, the greater spear- 
wort, is found in Europe and temperate Asia ; It. Flam- 
:nufn, the lesser spearwort (also called banewort), throngh 
the north temperate zone ; R. ophioglossifolius, the snake’s- 
tongue or adder's-tongue spearwort, in southwestern Eu- 
rope; It. ambigens ( R . alismafolius), the water-plantain 
spearwort, in North America. 

speat, n. Same as spate. 
speave, v. t. A dialectal form of spay 1 . 
spec 1 (spek), n. A colloquial abbreviation of 
speculation. 

They said what a wery gen’rous thing it was o’ them to 
have taken up the case on spec, and to charge nothing at 
all for costs unless they goOem out of Sir. Pickwick. 

Dickens, Pickwick, xxxiv. 

spec. 2 In nat . hist., an abbreviation of speci- 
men: with a plural specs., sometimes spccc . 
Compare sp . 

specet, n. A Middle English form of spice 1 . 
special (spesh'al), a. and n. [< ME. special, 
spcciall , spccialc, spccyal, specyalle , < OF. special , 
especial, F, special — Pr. special, especial = Sp. 
especial = Pg. especial = It. spezialc, special, < 
h. sjycciatis, belonging to a species, particular, 
< species , kind, species: see species. Doublet, 
especial.'] I, a. 1. Of or pertaining to a spe- 
cies or sort ; of a particular kind or character ; 
distinct from other kinds ; specifically charac- 
teristic. 

Crist 1 kepe us out of hanno and hate, 

For thin liooli spirit so special. 

Uymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 67. 

A special idea is called by the schools a species. 

Walls, Logic, I. ill. § 3. 

A certain order of artistic culture should bo adopted, 
answering to the order of development of the special sen- 
sibilities and faculties concerned. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 653. 

2. Of or pertaining td ono or more of a kind; 
peculiar to an individual or a set; not general; 
particular; individual. 

He spekis thus in his spcciall spell, 

And of this inatere makis he mynde. 

York Plays, p. 471. 

For the question in hand, whether the commandments 
of God in Scripture be general or special, it skilleth not. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ill. 7. 

Tho special charm of Oxford for Shelley lay in the com- 
parative freedom of the student’s life. 

E. Doicden, Shelley, L 66. 

3. Peculiar or distinct of the kind; of excep- 
tional character, amount, degree, or the like; 
especially distinguished; express; particular. 

Thei suffre no Cristcno man entre in to that Place, but 
zif it be of specyalle grace of the Soudan. 

Manderille, Travels, p. G6. 

Can such things be, 

And overcome us like a summePs cloud, 

Without our special wonder? 

Shak., Macbeth, Hi. 4. 112. 

It is a fair and sensible paper, not of special originality 
or brilliancy. 0. IT. Holmes, Emerson, I. 

Other groups of phenomena require special study. 

II. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 382. 

4. Specifically, limited as to function, opera- 
tion, or purpose ; designed for specific applica- 
tion or service; acting for a limited time or in 
a restricted manner; not general of the kind 
named: as, special legislation; special plead- 
ing; a special agent, constable, or correspon- 
dent; special employment; a special dictionary. 

Too all his ost he gave a speciall charge, 

Ayenst that day that he shuld fight alone. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8221. 

To Eltham will I, where the young king is, 

Being ordain'd his special governor. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 1. 171. 
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Estate tail special See estate.— Heir special See 
heir.— Special act. See statute.— Special administra- 
tor, an administrator appointed without full powers of 
administration, but for some special purpose, as to col- 
lect and hold assets and pay urgent debts pending a con- 
test as to the probate of a will. Also called a temporary 
administrator, a collector, or an administrator ad colligen- 
dum. — Special agent, an agent authorized to transact 
in tbe service or interest of Ills principal only a particu- 
lar transaction or a particular kind of business, as distin- 
guished from a general agent : as, a special agent of the 
revenue department.— Special anatomy. See anatomy. 
— Special assignment. See partial assignment, under 
partial special bail. See bail*, 3.— Special bailiff, 
bastard, case. See the nouns.— Special carrier. 
See carrier l, 2.— Special commission, in fair, a com- 
mission of oyer and terminer issued by the crown to the 
judges for the trial of specified cases.— Special consta- 
ble, contract, damages, demurrer, deposit, edict, 
homology, hospital, injunction, issue, Jury, license, 
etc. See the nouns.— Special linear complex, the ag- 
gregate of all the lines of space that cut a given line.— 
Special logic, the rules for thinking concerning a certain 
kind of objects. 

Such special logics only exhibit the mode in which a de- 
terminate matter or object of science, the knowledge of 
which is presupposed, must be treated, the conditions 
which regulate the certainty of inferences in that matter, 
and the methods by which our knowledge of it may be 
constructed into a scientific whole. 

Sir IT. Hamilton, Logic, iii. 
Special orders, paper, partner, plea, pleader, plead- 
ing, property, providence, retainer, sessions, stat- 
ute, tail, verdict, etc. See the nouns.— Special trust, 
an active trust; a trust which involves specific duties on 
the part of the trustee, as distinguished from a general or 
naked trust, in which he holds only a legal title and it may 
be possession, but the entire right of disposal is in the 
beneflciaiy.=Syn. Special, Especial, Particular, Pecxtliar, 
Specific. Special Is more common than especial, which 
has the same meaning; but especially is for rhythmical 
reasons (because it occurs most frequently at the begin- 
ning of a dependent clause, where usually an unaccented 
particle occurs, and where, therefore, a word with an ac- 
cent on the first syllable is Instinctively avoided) much 
more common than sjwcially. The special comes tinder 
the general, as tho particular comes under the special. A 
special favor is one that is more than ordinary; a particu- 
lar favor Is still more remarkable; apectduzrfavor comes 
very closely home. When we speak of any particular 
thing, we distinguish it from nil others; when we speak 
of a specific fault In one’s character, we name it with exact- 
ness ; a special law is one that is made for a particular pur- 
pose or a peculiar case ; a specific law is either one that we 
name exactly or one that names offenses, etc., exactly. 

II. ii. 1. A special or particular person or 
thing. Specifically— (a) A particular thing; n particu- 
lar. 

Thir ’s all the specials I of speake. 

Raid of the Rcidsirire (Child’s Ballads, VI. 138). 
(6f) A private companion; a paramour or concubine. 

Spccyal, concubyne, the womann (speciall or leman). 
Concublna. Prompt. Pare., p. 4G8. 

Syr Eoger of Donkester, 

That was her owne speciall. 

Lylell Gcste of Robyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 123). 

2. A person or thing appointed or set apart for 
a special purpose or occasion, as a constable, a 
railway-train, an examination, a dispatch, etc. : 
as, they traveled by special to Chicago ; the spe- 
cials were called out to quell the riot. 

What are known as specials are being held this week. 
These are for men who partially failed at the last regular 
examinations. Lancet, 1SD0, II. 796. 

In special, in a special manner; especially; particularly. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Se that thow in special 
Itequere noght that is ngeyns hire tram. 

Chaucer, Trollus, i. 001. 

But yf vertue and nurture were withe alle ; 

To yow therforc I speke in specyalle. 

RabeeB Rook (E. E. T. S.), p. 1. 

specialisation, specialise. See specialization, 
specialise . 

specialism (spesh'al-izm), tt. [< special 4- -ism.] 
Devotion to a special branch or division of a 
general subject or pursuit; the characteristic 
pursuit or theme of a specialist; restriction to 
a specialty. [Recent.] 

Special hospitals and specialism in medical practice are 
in danger of being carried too far. Lancet, 1889, II. 1049. 

All specialism of study, one-sidedness of view, and divi- 
sion of labor is dangerous [according to Comte]. 

N. A. Rev., CXX. 259. 

specialist (spesh'al-ist), n. [< special + -tsf.] 
A person who devotos himself to a particular 
branch of a profession, science, or art ; one who 
has a special knowledge of some particular 
subject: thus, ophthalmologists, neurologists, 
or gynecologists are specialists in medicine. 

Specialists are the coral-insects that build up a reef. 

0. W. Holmes, Poet at the Breakfast-table, iii. 

specialistic (spesh-a-lis'fcik), a. [< specialist 
4* -ic.] Of or pertaining to a specialist or spe- 
cialism. [Recent.] 

The learned specialistic mind takes in the facts of one or 
two creeds or departments. Athenaum, No. 3273, p, 87. 

speciality (spesh-i-al'i-ti), n.; pi. specialities 
(-tiz). [< OF. spccialitc, cspccialitc, F. spdeia- 
lit6 = Sp. espccialidad = Pg. cspcpalidade = It. 


specialize 

spezialitd (> D. spccialiteit — G. spccialitdt = Sw. 
Dan. spccialitet), < L. specialiia{t-)s, particular- 
ity, peculiarity, < spccialis, particular, special: 
see special. CL specialty, a doublet of special- 
ity, as personalty , realty, etc., are of personal- 
ity, reality, etc.] 1. A special characteristic 
or attribute ; a distinctive feature, property, or 
quality; a condition or circumstance especially 
distinguishing a class or an individual. [In this 
abstract sense speciality is preferable to the form specialty, 
on the analog)’ of personality, reality , and other words of 
similar tenor as related to personalty, realty, etc. The 
distinction, so far as it exists, is accidental; the synco- 
pated form, in these pairs, is more vernacular, the full 
form more recent and artificial.] 

It is the speciality of all vice to bo selfishly indifferent 
to the injurious consequences of our actions, even ... to 
those nearest to us. F. P. Cobbc, Peak in Darien, p. 32. 

The specialities of nature, chiefly mental, which we see 
produced, . . . must be ascribed almost wholly to direct 
equilibration. H. .Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 170. 

2. A special matter or thing ; a characteristic 
or distinctive object, pursuit, diversion, opera- 
tion, product, or the like ; a specialty. See spe - 
cialty, 6. 

The speciality of the sport was to see how some for his 
slackness had a good bob with the bag. 

Lancham, quoted in Strutt's Sports and Pastimes, p. 191. 

The small State of Rhode Island, whose speciality has al- 
ways been the manufacture of ordnance. 

Comte de Paris, Civil War In America (trans.), 1. 187- 

specialization (spesMal-i-za'shon), n. [< spe- 
cialize + - ation .] 1. l?lio act or "process of spe- 
cializing; a making or fixing of special differ- 
ences or requirements ; differentiation. 

In the history of Law the most important early speciali- 
sation is that which separates what a man ought to do 
from what lie ought to know. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 18. 

2. The state of being or becoming specialized; 
a condition of fixed or developed differentiation, 
as of parts, organs, or individuals, with refer- 
ence to form, appearance, function, etc. 

That there is fin women] ... a mental specialization 
joined with the bodily specialization is undeniable ; and 
this mental specialization, though primarily related to the 
rearing of offspring, affects in some degree the conduct at 
large. H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 376. 

3. In hiol., that evolutionary process whereby 
parts or organs pritnitivety indifferent or of 
common character become differentiated in 
form or function (usually in both) ; also, tho 
result of such process or course of develop- 
ment; adaptive modification. The most exact 
synonym is differentiation (which see). It is common to 
say differentiation of structure, but specialization of func- 
tion, giving to the former word a morphological and to 
the latter a physiological significance. Since, however, 
change of form almost always implies change in use of 
the parts thus modified in adaptation to different pur- 
poses, the two words come to the same thing in the end, 
and may be interchanged. Tiie wholo course of biological 
evolution is from the most general to some particular 
form and function, or from that which is simple, primi- 
tive, Indifferent, and low in the scale of organization to 
that which is a complex of particulars and thus highly 
organized. Such specialization is expressed both in the 
structure of any of the higher animals and plants, regarded 
ns wholes to be compared with other wholes, and in the 
structure of tlieir several parts, organs, or tissues, com- 
pared with one another in the same animal or plant, and 
compared with the corresponding parts, organs, or tissues 
in different animals and plants. The actual ways in which 
or means by which specialization is known or supposed 
to be effected are among the broadest problems in biology. 
See biological matter under evolution, Darwinism, selec- 
tion, survival, variation, species, protoplasm, morphology, 
homology, analogy, heredity , environment, and words of 
like bearing on tho points in question. 

A11 physiologists admit that the specialization of organs, 
inasmuch as they perform in this state tlieir functions 
better, is an advantage to each being. 

Darwin , Origin of Species, p. 122. 

This [frizzly] character of lmir must be a specialization, 
for it seems very unlikely that it was the attribute of the 
common ancestors of the human race. 

IF. H. Flower, Top. Sci. Mo., XXVIII. 320. 

Also spelled specialisation . 
specialize (spesk'al-iz), t>.; prefc. and pp. spe- 
cialised, ppr. specializing . [= F. specialise r; 
as special 4- -izc.] I. trans. 1. To make indi- 
vidually or generieally special or distinct; make 
specifically distinct; differentiate from other 
kinds in form, adaptation, or characteristics, 
as by a process of physical development ; limit 
to a particular kind of development, action, or 
use. See specialization, 3. 

The sensitiveness of the filaments [of Dionrca Muscipula ] 
is of a specialised nature, being related to a momentary 
touch rather than to prolonged pressure. 

Darwin, Insectiv. Plants, p. 292. 

The eye Is a highly specialized organ, admirably adapt- 
ed for the important function which it fulfils. 

Stokes, Light, p. 00. 

Prudence may be said to be merely Wisdom specialized 
by the definite acceptance of Self-interest as its sole ulti- 
mate end. II. Sidgivick, Methods of Ethics, p. 304. 
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2f. To mention specially or in detail; partic- 
ularize; specify. 

Our Saviour specialising and nominating the places. 

Sheldon, Miracles (1016), p. 201. 

II. in (raiw. To net in somo special way; pur- 
suo a spocinl courso or direction ; tnko a spe- 
cific turn or bent. 

Tlint some cells lmve specialised on the nmrclioiil clmr- 
octer is seen in tile so-called mycloplaxcs. 

J.nnrrt, 1SS0, II. C35. 

Also spelled specialise. 

specializer (spcsh'al-i-'/.nr), n. One who makes 
a specialty of anything; a specialist. Also 
spelled specialises. The Nation. 
specially (spesh'nl-i), ad r. [< ME. specially, 
spcciallichc; < special + -l;/-. Doublet of espe- 
cially.'] 1. In a special manner; specifically ; 
particularly; exceptionally; especially. 

Tlmy sulci he clcne of ettery vycc, 

Ami, niedatlie, of Couatycc. 

Lauder, Dcvvtlo of Kyngi* (E. TL T. 8.), 1. 401. 
The earth ... of Scripture generally Is specially tlio 
dry land. Datcron, Nature and the lllble, p. 101. 

2. For n particular reason or purpose; by spe- 
cial or exceptional action or proceeding: ns, n 
meet in £ specially called ; an olllcor specially des- 
ignated. 

The Latin tongue lived on In llrllnlu after the with* 
dnuvnl of the legions, but It lived on, os It lives on In 
modern countries, ns a book-language ej^eialhj learned. 

}', A. J'rennan, Amer. Lccts , p. 121. 

specialty (spcsh'nl-ti), 11 . ; pi. specialties (-tiz). 
[< ME. spcciattc, K OF. sjiecialte, spcciautr, espe- 
cial tc, espreiaute, etc,, n more veniaeulnr form 
of spccintite, c.tpccialitr, etc., speciality: see spe- 
ciality."] 1. The fact or condition of being 
special or particular; particularity of origin, 
cause, use, significance, etc. [Hare.] 

Ami that they that he ordeynyd to sotte mr««y* bryng 
tlu til he ordre nml continue!!} t)l nlle he srrued, nml not 
inordlnntly, Ami thorow ntrccdon to person) s or l»y ^7*^- 
dattc. liaise* /*Vt (II K. T. 8.), |t. J.10. 

It Is no denial of the rj* deity of v Ital or psychical phe* 
noincna to reduce them to the same elementary motions 
as tho«e manifested In co«tnlc phenomena. 

(}. II. Leiret, i*roh«. of Life am! Mlml, II. vl. { 3. r >. 

2. The special or distinctive nature of any- 
thing; essence; principle; groundwork. [Karo.] 

The rivdaltu of rule hath been neglected. 

Shell., 1. and t\, I. 3. 7*. 

3. A spocinl quality or characteristic ; a dis- 
tinguishing feature;” a speciality. See special- 
ity, 1. 

Tlir La*t Supper nt San Marco Is an excellent example 
of the nnturnl reverence of nn nrtlit of that time, with 
whom reverence wn* not, ns one may say. n q*‘iall\i. 

II. Jatnet, Jr., Tran*. Sketches, p. 

4. A special or particular matter or thing; 
something specific or exceptional in character, 
relation, use, or the like. 

Acosta numbreth dluer*e strange rj^daltif*, excepted 
from the gencrall Kulr* of Nnt tires wonted course. 

Purcha*, Tllgrlmnge, p. ST 2. 

5. A special employment or pursuit ; a distinct 
occupation or division of duty or interest; that 
which one does especially, either by choice or 
by assignment. 

An each Individual silcct* a *p< clal mode of nctlvlt) for 
him* elf, ami aim* nt Improvement la that s/vrwt/b/, hr 
find* hlm*vlf attaining n higher nml still higher degree of 
aptitude for It. 

J/r. Carjv’iitrr, Correlation nml Cono rv. of I orce*. p. 410. 

0. A special product or manufacture; some- 
thing made in a special manner or form, or es- 
pecially characteristic of the producer or of the 
place of production: as, a dealer in specialties ; 
also, an article to which a dealer professes to 
pay special attention or care, or which is al- 
leged to possess special advantages in regard 
to quality, quantity, or price: as, fountain-pens 
n fipccieiitu. See the second quotation under 
speciality', 2. — 7. In fair, an instrument under 
seal, containing an express or implied agree- 
ment for the payment of money. The word In* 
nl«o been loosely U*«ed to include obligation* or debt* 
upon recoin I ranee, judgment* nml decree*. am! statute*, 
because these, helm? matter of record, rank In solemnity, 
concluslvenc**, ami endurance with free contract* under 
seal. 

Let rixeialtirs he therefore drawn between u*. 

SI, al., T. of the S,, II. 1. 127. 
All Instrument* under peal, of record, nml liabilities 
lmi*>*od by statute, nre rj*cinltir* « Itliln tin* meaning of 
the Stat. 21 James I. HV*f,On Undtntloaof Action*. 5 2l». 
Specie (spo'sic or -she), a. [L. xprcic, aid. of 
species , kind', formerly much used in the phrase 
in specie, in kind, in ML. in coin: sec species.] 

1. As a Latin noun, used in the pliraso in spe- 
cie: («) In kind. 

So a lion 1* a perfect creature In himself, though It bo 
1cm than that of a hullalo, or a rhlnocerote. They dlller 
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but inspede; cither In the kind Is absolute; both have 
their parts, and either tho whole. B. Jomon, Discoveries. 

You must pay him tw specie. Madam ; give him love for 
his wit. Dryden, Mock Astrologer, v. 1. 

Uneconomical application of punishment, though prop- 
er, perhaps, as well in specie ns in degreo. 

Bcnlham, Introd. to Morals nud Legislation, xvl. 04, noto. 

(b) In coin. Sco def. 2. Honco, ns an English 
noun — 2. Coin; metallic money; a raouium 
of exchange consisting of gold or silver (tho 
precious metals) coined by sovereign author- 
ity in pieces of various standard weights 
and values, and of minor coins of copper, 
bronzo, or somo othor chenp or base metal: 
often used nttriblltivoly. The earliest colnngo of 
specie Ib attributed to tho Lydians, nbout the eighth cen- 
tury a. C. Previously, nnd long afterward In mnny coun- 
tries, pieces of silver nml gold (the latter only to a small 
extent) were passed by weight In payments, as lumps of 
silver nre still in China. The use of specie ns a measure 
of price Is based upon the Intrinsic value of the precious 
metals ns commodities, which 1m* diminished Immensely 
since ancient time.*, but I* comparatively stable for long 
perlodsumler normal circumstances. In modem civilized 
communities specie or bullion Is Inrgely used by banks ns 
a basis or security for circulating notes (bank-notes) rep- 
resenting It. In times of great financial disturbance this 
security sometimes becomes Inadequate from depiction 
or through excessive Issues of notes, nnd n genernl sus- 
pension of specie pajments takes plnce, followed by great 
depreciation of the paper money. Oencnil suspensions of 
specie payments occurred in the United Stntos In 1837, 
1*S7, and IPfll, the last, due to the civil war, continuing 
till 1870. Specie payments by llritl*li banks were sus- 
pended liy law. In consequence of the Trench wnrs, from 
1707 to 1 hit, but were actually resumed by the Hank of 
T.ngland In 1*21. Similar Interruption* of solvency hnve 
occumd In the other European countries, resulting In 
some In the substitution of depreciated paj>er money for 
specie in ordinary n*e nnd reckoning.— Spcclo circular. 
In If. S. hint., n circular Issued l>) the Secretary of the 
'I rtnsury in July, 1830. by direction of IT* sldent Jackson, 
null ring United States agent* to receive In future only 
gold and silver or Trtft'iiry ct rtltlentcs In payment for 
government land*. 

spcdcs (spo'fdiez), it.; j»l. species. [In ME. 
spree , sjficc , Hpocics, kiml, spier (set* spied); in 
moil, K. directly from the L.; = F. csptcc , spe- 
cies (empires, coin), r= Sp. Pg. espeeie = It. 
specie = («. I)nn. Sw. species, species (I). spe- 
cie Dun. specie, specie), < L. specif s, a see- 
ing, sight, usually in passive sense, look, fonn, 
show, display, beauty, an apparition, etc., a par- 
ticular sort, a specie*., LL. n special case, also 
spice**, drugs, fruits, provisions, etc,, ML. also 
a potion, a present, valuable property, NL. also 
coin, < sprrrre, look, see, = OiKL spehon, MIK». 
sp* ben (> It. spin re = !*r. Sp. l’g. c*pior = OF. 
e-jiirr, F. r'/u’/r; see spy), O. sjuihen, spy, = 
C?r. ff-./rrrr^u, look, = Skt. ltder p*tf, 

see. Hence special , especial, specie, >p rei fy, spe- 
ri/uis, spier, etc. From the same L. verb are nit. 
E. sjfCrtaclr, a*j<rct, cj-jtcct, insp*ct, prospect, re- 
spect, siKjtcct, etc., rtsjtite , thspi-e , suspicion, 
etc., nnd the second dement in ronffa- 
pitee, etc.] 1. An niUM-arnnce or rej»rcs«'ntn- 
tion to the settles or tin* i»erc(*ptive faculties; 
an image presented to the eye or the mind. 
According b» the Tinman Catholic doctrine of tmn*ul*- 
ttanthtlnn, the *pccln, the outward nml vPIhlr fum** nr 
the nppearaner of bread nml wine In the rurharlst, nre 
the ftccbhnt* only of bread nnd wine pnrraUy, the ml*- 
PtAiice no l'ltiger rtMlng nftrr consecration. See inr<*n- 
tvmal bt-low. 

Hie pun. the great i\e «*f the world, prying Into the re- 
re«»r* of r«*ck* nnd tlie hollownr*^ of \alle)P, receives 
or slslblr ft>rm« from tlir^c object". 

Jrr. \\i»rk* (eil. 1S3A), I. 7-*>2- 

Wit ... Is no other than the f.acult) of Imagination In 
the writer, which pearcln* »»scr all the memory for the 
rjvrifi or Ideas of tlmsc tilings which It dt signs to repre- 
sent. bnnlnt. 

lly putting sucli n rubric Into It* Ml**al, the church of 
Milan sought to exprr«* nothing more than that the acci- 
dents or of the saerumeiit nre broken. 

Ittrk, rhurcli <»f our 1‘nthers, I. 12i. 

2f. Something to he seen or looked at ; n spec- 
tacle or exhibition; a show. 

Shows and sjwciVs serve best with the people. Bacon. 

3, [Tr. of Or. ri\W.] In loyic, and lnuico in onli- 
nnrv language, n class included under a higher 
class, nr, at least, not considered ns including 
lower claves; n kind; a sort; a number of in- 
dividuals having common characters peculiar 
to them. 

Ther I* ft prlvcc rj*ce of pride that walteth first to be 
salewcd <r he wol sal ewe. Chaucer, !*arson*s Tale. 

IMlfercnt c««enre* nlone . . . make different rtxcirx. 

Locke, Human Understanding, III. vl. :*5. 

It I* well for thee tlint ... we entne under ft conven- 
tion to panloti ever}' tjxciett of liberty which we may take 
with each other. Scott, Kedgnuntlet, letter III. 

A poor preacher being the worst possible *i*cirt of n 
poor tnnn. II*. M. Baker, New Tiniotny, p. 222. 

4. One of tho kinds of things constituting a 
combined nggregnto or a compound; a distinct 
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constituent part or element ; an instrumental 
means : as, the species of a compound medicine. 
[Now rare in this medical sense, and obsolete 
or archaic in otliors.] 

In Algebra, Spcdcs aro those Letters, Characters, Notes, 
or Marks which represent the Quantities in any Equation 
or Demonstration. 

E. Phillips, New World of Words (ed. 1706). 

5. In biol., that which is specialized or differ- 
entiated recognizably from anything else of 
tho same genus, family, or order; an individual 
which differs, or collectively those individuals 
which differ, specifically from all the other 
members of tho genus, etc., and which do not 
differ from one another in size, shape, color, 
and so on, beyond the limits of (actual or as- 
sumed) individual variability, as those ani- 
mals nnd plants which stand in tho direct re- 
lation of parent and offspring, nnd perpetuate 
certain inherited characters intact or with that 
little modification which is duo to conditions of 
environment. Spcdcs Is thus practically, and for pur- 
poses of classification, the middle term between genus on 
the one hand nnd inaiddual (or spedmeri) on the other; 
and only the latter can be snlu in strictness to have ma- 
terial existence, so that tjxdcs, like genus, etc., Is In this 
sense nn abstract conception. It is also nn assured fact 
In biology tlmt no given stock or lineage breeds perfectly 
true In nil Its individuals; the lino of descent is alwnys 
inaiked by modification of characters (due to the Inter- 
action between heredity nnd environment); the whole 
tendency of such modification Is toward further speciali- 
zation, In the preservation of the more useful nnd the 
extinction of the less useful or the useless characters, and 
thus to tiie gradual acquirement, by Insensible Incre- 
ment*, of differences Impressed upon n plastic organism 
from without — which Is ns much ns to say tlmt new spe- 
cies have alwnys been In process of evolution, nnd still 
continue to be so developed. (See biological senses of 
enlulion. select irm, jwm’rnf, nnd rnnVifiVm.) Such evolu- 
tion lias In fact been arrested nt some point for every spe- 
cie* once existent whose member* lmve perished In time 
pa*t ; and of those specific forms w hose adaptation to their 
environment lm* fitted them to survive till the present 
some nre tending to perpetuation nnd some to extinction, 
hut all nre subject to Incessant modification, for better or 
worse. (See nfnrn»m, rccerrinn, 2, rrfrr<rrni/r, a., 3, degra- 
dation, 7,.\ nnd/*ircw7i>wt,2.) Such are the views taken by 
nearly nit biologists of the present day, In direct opposition 
to the former opinion of n special creation, which pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that all species of animals 
nml plant*, such n* w e find them actually to be, came Into 
existence l»y creative tlatnt someone time, nnd have since 
been perpetuated with little If any modification. In con- 
sequence of the fact that the greatest ns well ns the least 
difference* In orgnnUrns nre of degree nml not of kind, no 
rigorous nnd unexceptionable definition of fj*c\et Is pos- 
sible In cither the animal or the v egctnblc kingdom ; nnd 
in the actual naming, characterizing, nml clnssif) lug of spe- 
cie* natural!*!* differ widely, some reducing to oncortwo 
specie* the same series of Imllv {duals which others describe 
a* n dozen or tw rntv specie*. (See ftim/vr, 3, n Utter, 2.) 
Thl", however, I* rather n rmmenclntund than a doctrinal 
difference. The difficulty of deciding In many cases, and 
the lmpo«ribilIty of diclding In some, what degree of 
difference between given specimens shall be considered 
specific, and so formally named In the binomial system, 
have led to the Introduction of several terms above nml 
below tin* specie* (see ndyniui, nd>f]*de$, evntpedet, rn- 
rirtu, race*, (*(n)(t<). intrrgrade, r. » X and also to ft modi- 
fication of the binomial nomenclature (see jKfanc-rniaf, 
2. ami fnmvmVi/). Two tests are commonly applied to 
tlie discrimination between pood specie* and mere sub- 
sprclr* or varieties; (1) the Individuals of thoroughly 
distinct specie* do not Interbreed, or. If they nre near 
enough to h.vbrldlre, their progeny I* usually infertile, so 
that the ern** 1* not In perpetuity ; the horse nnd ass offer 
a good case in i*o|iit; (2) the specific distinctions do not 
vnnlsli by Insensible degree* when large series of speci- 
men* from different geographical localities or geological 
horizon* nre nvftllablc for comparison; for, should char- 
nctcra assumed to be distinctive, nnd therefore specific, 
bo found to grade tinny under such scrutiny, they arc by 
that fact proved to be non-specific, and the specimens In 
question nre reducible to the rank of con«pccle*, subspe- 
cies, varieties, or races. Attempts which have been made 
to s« ptrnletnnnklnd Into several species of the genus Ilnno 
fnll according to both of tlie criteria nlmve stated. To 
these may be added, In Judging the validity of nn alleged 
specie*, the third pnmlse, that stable specific forms nre 
evolved by or In the course of natural selection only; for 
nil the counties* stocks or breed* resulting from nrlitlclal 
selection, however methodically conducted, tend to re- 
vert vt hen left to themselves, nml nlfo hybridize freely ; 
they are not therefore in perpetuity except under culti- 
vation, and are no specie* In n proper sense, though their 
actual difference* may have become, under careful selec- 
tion, far greater than tho*e u Minify accounted specitic or 
even generic. (See ifo*?, rrwl.) Taking Into account geo- 
logical succe*slon In time ns well ns geographical distri- 
bution In space, nnd proceeding upon accepted doctrines 
of the evolution of nil forms of animal nnd vegetable life 
from antecedent fonns.lt I* evident, first, that “species” 
Is predlcnble only by means of the “missing links'' In the 
chain* of genetic relationship*; for, were all organisms 
tlmt have ever existed before our eyes in their actual evo- 
lutionary sequences, wo should find no gnp or break In 
the whole scries; but, secondly, that development along 
numlKTlcss diverging lines of descent w Ith modification 
bus in fact resulted (through obliteration of the consecu- 
tive steps In the process) In the living fauna and flora of 
the globe, in respect of which not only spec 1 11c, but ge- 
neric, ordinal, and still broader distinctions nre easily nnd 
certainly prcdleablc. It doe* not appear that any ani- 
mal or plnnt has always maintained what we now find its 
spec! tic character to bo; yet the persistence of some 
forms under no greater variation than that usually nc* 
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counted generic is established, as in the case of the ge- 
nus Lingula, whose members have survived from the Si- 
inrinn to the present epocli with only specific modifica- 
tion. In tho animal kingdom probably about 250,000 spe- 
cies have been described, recorded, and formally named 
by a word following the name of the genus to which they 
aro severally ascribed (see under specific) ; the actual 
number of speeies is doubtless much greater than this* 
some 200,000 species are insects (see Imccta), of which 
SO, 000 or more belong to one order (see Coleoptera). These 
estimates aro exclusive of merely nominal species. (See 
synonym.) The known species of flowering plants are 
summed up by Durand in his “Index Gcncrum rhancro- 
gamorum''ns follows: dicotyledons, 7S.200 ; monocotyle- 
dons, 10 , 000 ; gymnosperms, 2,420— in all, 100,220. This is 
tho net result after extensive sifting. To this number 
large additions arc to he expected from regions, as central 
Africa, still Imperfectly or not at nil explored. Of the 
number of cryptogams no reliable estimate can at present 
be given. The described species of fungi, judging from 
the eight volumes of Saccardo’s work now published, are 
likely to number, before sifting, about 50,000. Abbrevi- 
ated sp., with plural spp. 

6t- Coin; metallic money; specie. See specie. 

Rome possessed a much greater proportion of the circu- 
lating of its time than any European city. 

v Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins. 

Secies. your honour knows, is of easier conveyance. 

Garrick, Neck or Nothing, li. 2. 

He [Neckcr] afllrms that, from tho year 1720 to the year 
1781, thcro was coined at the mint of France, in the^xvrY* 
of gold and silver, to the amount of about one hundred 
millions of pounds sterling. Burke, Rev. in France. 

7. One of a class of pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions consisting of a mixture of dried herbs of 
analogous medicinal properties, used for mak- 
ing decoctions, infusions, etc. See under tea. 

— 8. In civil law , tho form or shape given to 
materials; fashion; form; figure, llurrill — 
9. In math .; (<?) A letter in algebra denoting 
a quantity. (This meaning was borrowed by some early 
writers from the French of Vifrtc, who derived it from a 
Latin translation of Dionhautus, who uses flfoc to mean 
a term of a polynomial in a particular power of the un- 
known quantity.] (ft) A fundamental operation 
of arithmetic. See the four species , below. — 
Disjunct species, In logic. * See disjunct.— Intelligi- 
ble species. Sec intentional species .— Intentional spe- 
cies, a similitude or simulacrum of an outward tiling; the 
vicarious object in perception and thought, according to 
the doctrine held and attributed to Aristotle by the me- 
dieval realists, beginning with Aquinas Such species 
were divided into sensible species and intelligible sjrrirs, 
which distinction and terminology, originating w Uh Aqui- 
nas, wero accepted by Scotus and others. The sensible 
species mediated between the outwnrd object and the 
senses. They were metaphorically called emanations, but, 
being devoid of matter, are not to be confounded with tho 
emanations of Democritus, from which they also difler in 
being related to other senses besides sight. So far ns they 
belong to tho ontward tiling they were called impressed, 
so far ns they aro perceived by the mind erjrrcsrcd sju-cxes. 
From these sensible species the agent Intellect, by an act 
of abstraction, was supposed to Bcparntc certain InMH- 
glide species, which the higher or patient Intellect was 
able to perceive. These intelligible species so far ns they 
belong to bciisc were called impressed, so far as they are 
perceived by the Intellect ej pressed species. Species w cre 
further distinguished as acquired, {/fused, and conwifif. 
rat. Tho doctrine of intentional species was rejected by 
the nominalists, and exploded early In the seventeenth 
century, but not until the nineteenth was it generally 
acknowledged to be foreign to the opinion o! Aristotle 

— Nascent species, In biol., a species of animal or plant 
in tho act, ns it were, of being l>orn or produced; nn 
Incipient Bpcclea, whose characters arc not yet estab- 
lished In the course of its development.— Sensible spe- 
cies. See intentional sjteeies.— Species anthelminti- 
cs, a mixture of equal parts of absinthium, tansy, camo- 
mile, and santonlca.— SpecieB diuretic®, a mixture of 
equal parts of roots of lovage, asparagus, fennel, parsley, 
and butcher’s-broom — Species laxantes. flame ns St. 
Germain tea (which see, under fra) —Species pecto- 
rales. Same as breast tea (which see. under tea).— Spe- 
cieB sudorific®. Same os wood tea (which see, under tea). 
—Subaltern species, in logic, that which Is both n spe- 
cies of some higher genus nnd a genus in respect of the 
species Into which It is divided. — Tho four species, the 
four fundamental operatlonsof arithmetic— addition, sul>- 
traction, multiplication, nnd division. Tills phrase, rare 
In English but common In Herman, seems to Iinvc been 
first so applied by the Hast Frisian mathematician Gemma 
in 1510. It was borrowed from logic, where since Petrus 
Hlsnanus four species of logical procedure are enumer- 
ated in all the old bookB. Thus, Wilson (1551) says: 
“There bo fower kindcs of orgumentes, a nerfclcte argu- 
ment, nn unncrfclctc argument, nn inductionc, nn exam- 
ple”; nnd Biundcvillc (1509): “Thijre bee foureprincipnll 
kimles or formes of argumentation, that Is, a sylloglsme, 
an induction, an enthymcinc, and example.” 

Bpecies-COVer (spe'shoz-laiv'Gr), n. Tho cover 
used in a herbarium to incloso and protect all 
tho species-sheets of a single BpceicH. finch 
covers nro usually made of folded sheets of light-weight 
brown paper, a little larger thnn the spcclcs-shects. 

species-cycle (spo'shez-sf'kl), «. In hot., the 
complete scries of forms needed to represent 
adequately tho entire life-history of a specioB. 
species-monger (spo'shez-mung'pGr), ?i. In 
nat. hist. : (a) One who occupies himself main- 
ly or exclusively in naming and describing Bpo- * 
cies, without inclination to study, or perhaps 
without ability to grasp, tlioir significance as 
biological facts; a specialist in species, who 
cares little or nothing for broader genoraliza- 
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tions. (ft) One who is finical in drawing up 
specific diagnoses, or given to distinctions 
without a difference. [Uant in both senses.] 
species-paper (spe'sliez-pa/pGr), n. Snmo as 
spccics-shcct. 

species-sheet (spe'shez-shet), «. One of the 
sheets or pieces of paper upon which the indi- 
vidual specimens of a species in a herbarium 
are mounted for preservation and display. They 
are usually made of heavy stitf white paper, the standard 
size of which is, in tho United States, 1GJ x 11 § inches, 
weighing about 28 pounds to the ream. Only a (Angle 
species is placed on a sheet, and its label is placed in tho 
lower right-hand corner. 

specifiable (spes'i-fl-n-bl), a. [< specify 4- - able .] 
That may bo specified; capable of being dis- 
tinctly named or stated. 

A minute but specifiable fraction of an original disturb- 
ance may be said to get through any obstacle. 

Xaturc, XXXVIII. 502. 
specific (spo-sif'ik), a. and v. ' [< OF. spccifiquc, 
F. specif qne = Sp. cspecifico = Pg. cspccifco = 
It. specif co (cf. G. spczijisch ), < ML. specif cus, 
specific, particular, < L. species, kind, + - feus , < 
faccrc, make.] I. a. 1. That is specified or 
defined; distinctly named, formulated, or de- 
termined; of a special kind or a definite tenor; 
determinate; explicit; as, u specific sum of 
money; a specific offer; specific obligations or 
duties; a specific aim or pursuit. 

To be actuated by a desire for pleasm u is to be actuated 
by a dcsiro for some specific pleasure to be enjoyed by one- 
self. T. II. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 282. 

In addition to these broad differences, there are finer dif- 
ferences of specific quality within each sense. 

J. Sully , Outlines of Psychol., p. 115. 

2. Pertaining to or accordant, with what is spe- 
cified or determined; relating to or regarding 
a defiuito subject; conformable to special oc- 
casion or requirement, prescribed tormR, . or 
known conditions; having a special use or ap- 
plication. 

It wns In every way stimulating and suggestive to have 
detected a specific bond of relationship In speech and in 
culture between such different peoples ns tho English and 
the Hindus. J . Fiske, Evolutionist, p. 109. 

3. Of or pertaining ton species. («) regaining 
to a logical species. (5) In zool. nnd hot., of or pertain- 
ing to species or a species; constituting a species; pecu- 
liar to, characteristic of, or diagnostic of a species ; desig- 
nating or denominating a species; not generic or of wider 
application than to a species; as, sjterific characters ; sjte- 
ajic difference; a sjvctfic name, flee generic, subgcneric, 
consjtrcific, nibsjteeijie. 

4. Peculiar; special. 

Their style, like the style of Bofardo In poctrv, of Botti- 
celli In painting, fs sjteafic to Italy In the middle of tho 
fifteenth century. J. A. Symonds, Italy nnd Greece, p. 251. 

5. In law, haring a certain or well-defined form 
or designation ; observing a certain form; pre- 
cise. — 0. In vied., related to spocial infection, 
particularly syphilitic infection; produced by 
some distinct zymotic poison.- specific cause, fn 
Vied., a cause which In operation will produce some spe- 
cial disease.— Specific centers, points or periods in the 
course of evolution at which nn organism is supposed to 
become specifically differentiated from a common stock, 
having assumed or acquired Its specific' characters.— 
Specific characters. In zoid. and lot, tho diagnostic 
marks of a species; differences, of whatever kind, which 
arc peculiar to a species and sene to distinguish It 
from any other. The sum of such characters, or the 
total specific characteristics, arc also spoken of ns the 
specific character. Any one such mark or feature Is a 
rjH-afic character. — Specific denial, In law. denial which 
Itself rehearses what Is denied, or which sufficiently speci- 
fics what particular part of the adversary's allegations are 
denied, ns distinguished from n general denial of all his 
allegations.— Specific difference, In logic, flee infer- 
ence.— Specific disease, a disease produced by a special 
Infection, ns syphilis.— Specific duty, In a tnrlfl, nn hn- 

ost of specified amount upon any object of a particular 
hid, or upon a specified quantity of a commodity, entered 
nt a custom-house.— Specific gravity. See gravity.— 
Specific heat, flee heat.— Specific inductive capa- 
city. Sec cajHicity and induction, 0.— Specific Intent, 
legacy, lien. Sec the nouns.— Specific medicine or 
remedy, a medicine or remedy that has n distinct c fleet 
lit the cure of a certain disease, ns mercury in syphilis, or 
quinine in Intermittent fever.— Specific name, In zool. 
nnd hot., the second term In the blnonilnl name of an nnl- 
mnl or a plant, which designates or specifics n member of n 
genus, nnd which Is Joined to the generic name to complete 
the scientific or technical designation. Thus, In the nnmo 
Fell* Ico, lco Is the specific name, designating tho lion ns a 
member of the genus Frits, nnd ns specifically different 
from Felt* tigris, the tiger, Frlis catus, the wildcat, etc. 
Also called nomrn spccificum. nnd formerly nomcn trivinle 
or trivial name, flee binomial, 2, and nmnen. — Specific 
performance, relief, resistance, flee the nouns.— spe- 
cific rotatory power. Bee rotatory. c= Syn. 1 nnd 2. Far - 
ticular, etc. Hco special. 

II. ii. Something adapted or expected I o pro- 
duce a specific effect ; that which is, or is sup- 
posed to be, capable of infallibly bringing about 
a desired result; especially, n remedy which 
euros, or tends to cure, a certain disease, what- 
ever may bo its manifestations, as mercury used 
as a remedy for syphilis. 


specificness 

Always you find among people, in proportion as they are 
ignorant, a belief in specifics, and a great confidence in 
pressing the adoption of them. 

11. Sjiencer, Study of Sociol., p. 20. 

specifical (spe-sif'i-kal), a. [< specific + -a?.] 
Same as specific. [Archaic.] 

To compel the performance of the contract, and recover 
the specifical sum due. Blaclcstone, Com., III. lx. 

specifically (spe-si£'i-kal-i), adv. 1. In a spe- 
cific manner; according to the nature of the 
species or of the case ; definitely ; particularly; 
explicitly; in a particular sense^ or with a par- 
ticularly differentiated application. 

But it is rather manifest that the essence of spirits is 
a Biibstnnco specifically distinct from ail corporeal matter 
whatsoever. Dr. II. More, Antidote against Atheism, iii. 12. 

Those several virtues that are specifically requisite to a 
due performance of this duty. ( South, Sermons. 

2. With reference to a species, or to specific 
difference ; as a species, 
specificalness (spo-sif'i-kal-nes), n . Tho state 
of being specificai. [Rare.] 
specificatef (spe-sif'i-kiit), v. t. [< ML. spccifi- 
catus , j)p. of spccificarc , specify: see specify .] 
To denote or distinguish specifically ; specify. 

Now life is the character by which Christ specificates and 
denominates himself. Donne, Sermons, vli. 

specification (spes^i-fi-ka'shon), n. [= F. spe- 
cification = Sp. cspccificacion = Pg. cspccificagdo 
= It. specified zi one, < ftIL. spccificatio(n-), a spe- 
cifying, enumeration, < spccificarc , specify: soe 
specify.'] 1. An act of specifying, or making a 
detailed statement, or tho statement so made; 
a dofinite or formal mention of particulars: as, 
a specification of one’s requirements. 

All who had relatives or friends in this predicament 
were required to furnish a specification of them. 

Prescott, Ford, and Isa., I. 7. 
2. An articlo, item, or particular specified; a 
special point, detail, or reckoning upon which a 
claim, nn accusation, an estimate, a plan, or an 
assertion is bnsod: as, tho specifications of an 
architect or an engineer, of nn indictment, etc.; 
tho specification of tho third charge against a 
prisoner; statements unsupported by specifica- 
tions. — 3. The act of making specific, or tho 
stnto of having a specific character; referenco 
to or correlation with a species or kind ; deter- 
mination of species or specific relation, 

For, were tills the method, miracles would no more 
be miracles than the diurnal revolution of the sun, the 
growth nnd specification of plants nnd anlmnls, the attrac- 
tion of tho magnet, nnd the like. 

Evelyn, True Religion, II. 105. 

Here we may refer to two principles which Knot put 
forward under the names of Homogeneity and Specifica- 
tion. F. II. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. C8. 

4. In patent law, tho applicant’s description 
of the manner of constructing and using his 
invention. It is required to be so explicit ns to enable 
nny person skilled in the nrt or science to make nnd use 
the same: nnd in tho United States it forms part of the 
patent, which cannot therefore protect the inventor in 
anything not within the specification. 

6. Iu civil law , tho formation of n new property 
from materials belonging to another person. 
.Specification exists where a person works up materials be- 
longing to another Into Bonietbfng which must be taken 
to lio a new substance — for example, where whisky is 
made from corn. The effect is that the owner of the 
materials lo«es his property in thcin.nnd has onlynn ac- 
tion for the vnlue of them against tho person by whom 
they have been used. The doctrine originates in the civil 
law, but lias been ndopted by the common law, under 
tho name of confusion and accession, at least where the 
person making the specification nets in good faith. — Ac- 
cusative Of specification. Same ns syn ccdoch ical accu- 
sative. See synecdochical,— Charge and specifications. 
Sec charge. — Law Of specification, In Kantian philos., 
the logical principle that, however fnr the process of logi- 
cal determination may be carried, it can always be carried 
further.— Principle of specification, In Kantian philos.: 
(n) The logical maxim that we should bo careful to Intro- 
duce Into a hypothesis all the elements which the facts to 
be explained call for, or that entium varie fates non temere. 
esse minuendas, which Ib a counteracting maxim to Oc- 
cam's rnzoi. (6) Same ns law of specification. 

specificity (spes-i-fis'i-ti), n. [< specific + -ity.] 
The state of being specific, or of having a spe- 
cific character or relation ; specific affinity, 
cause, origin, or effect; specificnoss. [Rccont.] 
The suddenness, vigour, and sjtecificity of their effects. 

F. IF. II. Myers, Proc. Loud. Soc. Psychic Research. 
Are wc nny longer to allow to this disease (cowpox) any 
high degree of specificity? Lancet, 18S9, 1. 1130. 

specificize (spo-sif'i-slz), v. pret. and pp: 
spccificizcd, ppr. specified zing. [< specific + -tee.] 
To make specific; give a special or specific 
character to. [Recent.] 

The richest specificized apparatus of nervous mecha- 
nism. Alien, and Neurol., VI. 483. 

Bpecificness (spo-sif'ik-nos), n. Tho stato or 
character of being specific. 



specify 

specify (spes'i-fi), v. t. ; prot. and pp. specified , 
ppr, specifying. [< ME. spccyfycn, specif cn, < 
OF. specifier , cspccifcr, F. specifier = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
cspccifcar = It. specif care = D. specif ceren = 
G. spccificircn = Snv. specif corn = Dan. spccif- 
ccrc, < Mb. specif care, make specific, mention 
specifically, < s/;cc//fCH5, specific, particular: soo 
s/>cc/#c.] 1. To mention specifically or ex- 
plicitly; state oxactly or in detail; liamo dis- 
tinctly: as, to specify tlio persons eoncornedin 
a given act; to specify one’s wants, or articles 
required. 

Tlicr cowtle no mnti the noivmbcr Pacific. 

Gencrydes (!’. E. T.S.), 1. 1053. 

I novero haddo to do more with tho scyd John Wortes 
tlmn is sjxciftcd In tho seyil instruccion. 

1'aston Letters, I. 20. 

There is no need ot specifying particulars in this class 
of uses. Emerson, Nature, p. 17. 

2. To name as a requisite, as in technical spe- 
cifications; sot down in a specification.— 3. 
To make specific; givo a specific character to; 
distinguish as of a species or kind. [Pare,] 

lie specified In yourself, hut not specified by anything 
foreign to yourself. J\ II. Eradlcy, Ethical Studies, p. 71. 
=Syn. To indicate, particularize, individualize. 

specillum (spe-sH'mn), ». ; jA.sjiccilla (-ij). [b., 
< spcecrc, look, holiold : see species.'] 1 . In mnt,, 
a probe. — 2. A lens; nil eye-glass. 

specimen (spes'i-incn), it, * [= F. specimen ss 
*Sp. cspechncu, < L. specimen, that by which a 
thing is known, a mark, token, proof, < spe- 
ccrc, see: soo jtjxrfai.] 1. A part or an indi- 
vidual taken as exemplifying a whole mass or 
number; something that represents or illus- 
trates all of its kind; an illustrative example: 
ns, a collection of geological specimens; a wild 
specimen of tho human or of the feline race; a 
specimen page of a hook (a page shown ns a 
specimen of what the whole is or is* to be); a 
sjiecimen copy of a medal. 

Tho host rjxcimen* of tin* Attic cnlimgr giro n weight 
of 4.3GG gmmtncs (U7.3i>+ gmln« Troj) for tilt* drachma. 

Tran*. A trier. Phitvt. An., XI' I. 117. 

Curzola Is a perfect rjxeimen of n Veil et inn town. 

E. .1. Erennnn, Venice, j>. 2 a’,. 

Thclcnf sculpture of the door Jambs of the Cathedral 
of Florence ntfortls rperimen* of the best Italian Murk of 
this sort ifourtccnth century). 

C. II. Mixtre, Gothic Architecture, p. 220. 

2. Ill cool, and hot., nil individual mutual or 
plant, or some part of one, prepared and pre- 
served for scientific examination; an example 
of a species or other group; a preparation: as, 
a specimen of natural history: ntptehnrn of the 
dog or the rose. Abbreviated sp, and spec . — 3. 
A t vpicnl inTlividunl ; one serving a* a siieoinlly 
striking or exaggerated example of the kind in- 
dicated. [do cose and eolloq.J 

There were some curious rj^nmrnt ntnong my vJMlnrs. 

Tlorenu, Mnhlen, p, IKl. 
=Syu. Specimen, Sttmjde. A ejreimcn I* n part of n larger 
whole etnjdoycd to exhibit the nature or kind of that iff 
which it form* n part, without reference to the rdalhe 
(junllt v of Individual port loon; thus, a cabinet of nilmr- 
nlojjlenl sjvriWn.* exhibits till* nature of the rocks from 
which they are broken. A ratnjde in a part taken out of n 
quantity, and implies that the quality of tlic w hole 1« to he 
judeed by it, anil not rarely that it In to he u*cd on a stmi- 
ilnrti for testing the gnodneM, penulnem***, t>r purity of 
the whole, mid the like. In many canon, however, the 
wordi are used indifferently. Siimjde In more often used 
in trade: a?, a ramjde of cotton or coffee. 

Speciological (Hpfi'Mii-yOoj'i-knl), a, [< spr- 
cioloy-y + -ic-af.] Of or pertaining to speet- 
olofjy. 

specfology (spe-shi-ol'o-ji), «. [< Ij. species . 
species, -r Gr. -? oj in, K/i}t tv, spunk : see -oloyy.] 
In biol,, tho science of species; tho doctrine of 
tho origin and nature of species. 

speciosity (sne-shi-os'i-ti), n. ; pi. spcciosiiics 
(-tiz). [< OK. spccio<ite — Sp. ( spccio'tidatl ~ 

Pg. ispccinsidadr = It. speriovitit, < bb. sprcinKi- 
/«(/-)», good looks, beaut v, < b. speciosu s, good- 
looking, beautiful, splendid : see specious.] If. 
ThestatoofbeingspeciouH or beautiful; a beau- 
tiful show or spectacle; something delightful 
to tho eye. 

So great a glory as nil the sjvriorihW of the world could 
not equalise. 

Dr. II. More, On Godliness, III- il. § 5. (JInej/r. Diet.) 
2. The state of being specious or plausible; a 
specious show; a specious person or thing. 
[Karo.] 

rrofesidonB built so largely on rjieciarity Instead of per- 
formance. Carbjle. 

specious (spG'slms), a. [< ME. specious, < OK. 
specie ux, F. specirux — Sp. Pg. cspecioso =; It. 
sprzioso, < Ij. spcciosus, good-looking, beautiful, 
fair, < species , form, figure, beauty: seo spe- 
cies.] 1. Pleasing to the oyo; externally fair 
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or showy; appearing beautiful or charming; 
sightly; beautiful. [Archaic.] 

The rest, -far greater part, 

Will deem In outward rites and specious forms 
Religion satisfied. Milton, P. L., xil. 534. 

2. Superficially fair^ just, or correct; appearing 
well; apparently right; plausiblo; beguiling: 
as, specious reasoning: a specious argument; a 
specious person or book. 

It Ib easy for princes under vnrlons specious pretences 
to defend, disguise, and conceal their nmbitious dcBires. 

Eacon, Political Fables, II,, Expl. 
Thou specious Head without a Praia. Prior , A Fable. 

IIo coined 

A brief yet tyxeious tale, how I had wasted 
The sum in secret riot. Sitelley, Tho Cenci, ill, l. 

3. Apponring actual, or in reality; actually 
existing; not imaginniy. [Pare.] 

Lot mo Bum up, now, by Baying that wo nro constantly 
conscious of a ccrinin duration — the fjyecirm* present- 
varying In length from a few seconds to probably not more 
than a minute, and that tills duration (with its content 
perceived as having one part earlier and the other part 
inter) Is the original intuition of time. 

IP. James, Prill, of Psychol., I. 042. 

4f. Pertaining to species or a species.— specious 
arithmotic, algebra: bo called by old writers following 
Vlito. Tho phrase implies that nlgcbrn Is computation by 
means of species, or letters denoting quantities; but tho 
choice of the name was probably inllucnccd by the beauty 
of algebraic processes.— Specious logletlc. .^ee lofstie. 
e=Byn. 2. Colornbte, Plauribtc, etc. Sec cttennble. 

speciously (spG'shus-li), adc. In a specious 
manner; with an appearance of fairness or of 
reality; with show of right: ns, to reason spe- 
ciously. 

My dear Anacreon, you reason rperinuAtt, which is bet- 
ter in most cases than reasoning soundly; for many are 
led by It and none ollcndcd. 

/Auulnr, Imng. C’onv., Anacreon and l’olycrates. 

spcciousncss (spe'shus-ucs), ti. Tho state or 
quality of being specious; plausible nppear- 
aneoj fnir external show: as, the spccinusnrs'i 
of an argument. 

His theory ow cs Its rjxciausnrfi to packing, and to pack- 
ing alone. Macaulay, Sadler’s Refutation Refuted. 

speck 1 (spek), n. [< ME. specie, speHr, < AS. 
spreen (pi. speccnn), a spot, speck (also in 
comp, spec-fang , specked, spotted); cf. LC». 
spttlen, spot with wet, spahiy, spotted with 
wet; MD. spirlrn, spit, sjiicIrU n, spot, speckle: 
set* speckle/] I. A von* small superficial spot 
or stain; a small dot, blot, blotch, or patch ap- 
pearing on or adhering to a surface: as, sj feels 
of mold on paper; fly-.v/u rks on a wall. 

lie wnn wonderfully careful that Mr shoe* and clothes 
should he without the len*t rj*cl- upon them. 

Steele, Tnth r, No. 4H. 

2. In fruit, speeifieally, a minute spot denot- 
ing the beginning of decay; n pit or spot of rot 
or rottenness; hence, sometimes, n fruit af- 
fected by rot. 

The shrivelled. dw-arlMi, or damaged fruit, called by the 
street traders t lie rjx-ch. 

MtvjUexr, London IMiour mid Ixmdon lv»or, 1. 117. 
Tiic little rift within the lover’s lute, 

Or little pitted rj>eel in gnmer’d fruit, 

Tlial rotting Inward slowly moulders all. 

7Vmri/o»/r, Merlin and Vivien (sougX 

3f. A patch or piece of some material. 

Hut Robin did on the old mans eloake. 

Ami It was torn in llienccke; 

" Now by my faith,” said William Scarlett, 

“ Hem* shohl be set a rj^elr." 

Jlvlfin JIochI nmf the Old Man (Child’s ballads, V. 2.V*). 

4. SomotliiiiK niiponrilip ns n spot or patch; n 
small piece spread out: ns, a sped: of snow or 
of elnuil. 

Como fortti amtor the f/vrX-of oprn ,kj*. 

lla.cthornr , Sercn flnlilcn, vl. 

5. A distinet or separate pieee or particle; a 
very little liit; an atom; a mite: ns, spcrKy of 
dust; a xpwcl: of snuff or of soot; hence, tho 
smallest quantity; the least morsel: as, he has 
not a sped: of humor or of generosity. 

Tin' iKittnm con.lsthm ot pray .amt with hlack 

.lama, Vojbrw, It. i. 

Still wroac tired wronc within tier, day hy day 
Some little nvekul KImlav.a felt away, 

lITV/inni .tfom>, Earthly rnradl.e, IT. 320. 

0. A poreoid fish, Vlnmitm xlipm.ra of Jordan, 
common in ponds of the hill-country front Geor- 
gia to Louisiana. It is a darter, 2$ incites long, 
of an olivaceous color, speckled with small or- 
ange spots, and otherwise variegated. — 7. A 
speck-motli. 

spook 1 (spek), r. I. f < ME. aprd.ni ; (.xpedd, n.] 

1. To spot; mark or stain in spots or dots. 
M’t/dif, Cion. xxx. 32. 

T.neh flower of slender atalk, wlioac lieml, tliouali pay 
Carnation, purple, nznre, or lyrrl-'d with pnhl, 

Htmg Urooptnp uusustata'd. Milton, I*. L., Ix, 429. 


speckless 

2. Of fruit, specifically, to mark with a discol- 
ored spot denoting decay or rot : usually in the 
past participle. 

It seemed as If tho whole fortune or failure of her shop 
might depend on the display of a different set of articles, 
or substituting a fairer apple for one which appeared to 
he specked. Uatuthomc , Seven Gables, ill. 

Speck 2 (spek), it. [Prop. *spick (the form speck 
being dial., and in part duo to D. or G.); early 
mod. E. spyckc t < ME. spik, spyk, spike, also as- 
sibilated spick, < AS. spic , bacon, = D. sjieTc = 
MLG. spek = OHG. ftlHG. spec, G. speck = Xcel. 
spik, lard, fat; prob. akin to Gr. ttIcxv (*;r/Fw r), 
s= Zend pi vault = Skt. jnvan, fat.] Fat; lard; 
fat meat. Now used chiefly as derived from the German 
in the parts of Pennsylvania originally settled by Germans, 
or from the Dutch In New York (also in South Africa, for 
tho fat meat of tho hippopotamus); among whalers it Is 
used for whale’s blubber. 

Adue good Cheese and Oynons, stufle thy guts 
With Specke and Barley-pudding for digestion. 

Heyu'ood , English Traveller, I. 2. 

Speck [in Pennsylvania] is the hybrid offspring of 
English pronunciation and German Speck (pronounced 
sclipcck), tho generic term npnlicd to all kinds of fat 
meat. Trans. Amcr. Philol. Ass., XVII., App., p. xil. 
Speck and applejces, pork fnt and apples cut up and 
cooked together: an old-fashioned Dutch dish. Dartlctt. 

speck-block (spek'blok), it. In whaling, a block 
through which a speck-fall is rove. 

speck-fall (spok'fal), «. [< sped;- +/ni!3.] In 
idtalc-ftshing, a fall or ropo rovo throngli a lilock 
for hoisting' the blubber and bone off tlio whale. 

Speckle (spek'l), n. [Early mod. E. also sped;- 
tl (= D. spikkd, a speckle), with dim. -If, < 
spedd, it. Cf. spedde, r.] 1. A little speck or 
spot; a speckled marking; tlio state of being 
speckled: ns, yellow with patches of spcdclc. 

She cnrlon.ly examined . . . tile peculiar ttpeckle ot Its 
plumage. Hawthorn Seven Gables, x. 

2. Color; hence, kind; sort. [Scotch.] 

As yc well ken, . . . "IhowaiiRCso'sIn Ib dcUli." tbit, 
mnl.tiy, . . . sinners get first wanges o’ nnlthcr speetfe 
tmo tho register o' them. 

It. Macdonald, Warlock o* Glenwnrlock, xil. 

speckle (spek'l), v. /.; pret.and \rp.spcd;lctl, ppr. 
speckling. [< MB. spid.dcit, sjtccdtclnt, spot, 
specklo: see speckle, ».] To mark with specks 
or spots; fleck; speck; spot. 

Seeing Atys, straight lie [the hoar) rushed at him, 

Speckled with foam, bleeding In Hank and limb. 

Il'iV/frrm Morri Earthly Paradise, I. 31S. 

spcckle-bolly (spok'l-bel'i), 11 . 1. Tlie North 
American white-fronted goose, Anscr alhifrons 
yamhcli: so called in California because the 
under parts lire whitish, blotched and patched 
with black. Also called harlequin brant, speckled 
brant. Seo cut tinder Utttghitig-gaosc. — 2. Tlio 
gndwnll, or gray duck, Cita ttlrlasm us streperus. 
See cut under Cltmtlrlasimis. (!. Trumbull, 1SSS. 
[Long Island.] — 3. A front or elinr, ns tlio 
common brook-trout of tlio United States, Sal- 
retinas fontliiatis. See cut under chad. 

specklo'd (spck'hl), p. a. [< speckle + -rri-’.] 1. 
Spotted; specked ; marked witli small spots of 
indetenninato character; maculate: speciflcnl- 
ly noting many nnimnls. 

I will pass through all thy flock to day, rcmoilng from 
thence nit tire rjvel trd and spotted cattle, and all the brown 
cattle among Ihesheep.and lhesiwttcdnndsyvellrdnmong 
the goats: nmi ot such shall lie rnv litre. Gen. xxx. 32. 

Oner tlie I ksIv tlieylinuc built nTomlie of nuckled stone, 
a lirnco and lrauc lifgh. Purchne, l’llgrtinage, p. 271. 

2. Vnriegnted in appenranee or character; di- 
versified; motlev; piebald: ns, a speckled com- 
pany. [Colloq.] 

2t was a singularly freaked and ejvekUd group. 

S.Judd, Margaret, 1. 10. 
Speckled aldor. SconMeri.i.— Speckled beauty, (n) 
A trout: a trite cant phrase. lM A llrltlsh geometric mnlh, 
Cleora ridnorifl.— Speckled-bill, the snccklcd-lillled coot, 
or spectacle-coot ; the surt-dacK, Gidetnin jterspicillata. 
[New Eng.) — Speckled brant. Same ns qwckle-Mtir, 1. 
— Speckled footman, a British homhychl moth, Eulejnn 
eribnnn.— Speckled leech, Hirttdo or Sanguisuga rnrdf- 
einofis, one ot the forms of medicinal leech. — Speckled 
loon. See foonC. — Speckled terrapin. Sec trrrni’in. 
— Speckled trout, a spcckle-liclly: the brook-trout.— 
Speckled wood, palmyra-wood cut transversely Into ve- 
neers, and showing tlio ends of dark fibers mixed with 
lighter wood.— Speckled yellow, a Ilritish gcomctrhl 
moth, IViii/io mandatn. 

speckledness (spekTd-nos), it. Thostnfeofbc- 
mg speckled. 

speckled-tailed (sjwk'Id-tald), a. Tlnviug a 
speckled tail: specifically noting Thruotliorus 
betricki spiltirits, a variety of Bewick’s wren 
found on tire Pacific const of the United States, 
translating the word spiltirits. 

speckless (spek'Ios), a. [< sjtcd; + -?e.<w.] Freo 
from spooks or spots; spotless; ficckiess; per- 
fectly clean, clear, or bright: as, spcddcssUuen; 
n speddess sky. 
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Tbet e gleamed resplendent in the dimness of the comer 
a complete and speckless pewter dinner service. 

New Princeton Rev., II. 111. 
speck-motll (spek'moth), n. One of certain 
geometrid moths, as Eupithecia subfulvata, the 
tawny speck: an English collectors' name, 
specktioneer (spek-sho-ner'), n. [Also speck- 
sionccr; appar. orig. a humorous term, irreg. < 
speck- + -tion + -ccr (with allusion to inspec- 
tion and engineer).'] In whale-fishing, the chief 
harpooner: so called as being the director of 
the cutting operations in clearing the whale of 
its speck or blubber and bones. 

In a rough, careless way, they spoke of the specksionecr 
with admiration enough for his powers as a sailor and liar- 
pooner. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xix. 

specky (spek'i), a. [< specie + -yi.] Having 
specks or spots; slightly or partially spotted. 

The tonsils were full, and the left one spedey. 

Lancet, So. 3491, p. 334. 

specs, specks (speks), Jt. pi. A colloquial con- 
traction of spectacles. 

spectablef (spek'ta-bl), a. [ME. spcctahlc, < OF. 
spectdblc =r Sp. cspcctable = Pg. cspectavcl = It. 
spettabile, notable, remarkable, < L. spcctabilis, 
that may be seen, visible, admirable, < spcctare, 
see, behold: sees spectacle.] That may be seen; 
visible; observable. 

Tiler are in hem certayne signes spcctahlc, 

Which i3 to escliewe, and which is profitable. 

Palladium, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 12S. 
Their [the Pharisees’] prayers were at the corners of 
streets ; such corners where divers streets met, and so 
more spcctahlc to many passengers. 

Jlcv. T. Adams, Works, 1. 104. (Davies.) 
spectacle (spek'ta-kl), n. [< 'ME. spectacle, spec- 
tacle, < OF. (and F.) spectacle = Sp. Pg. cspcc- 
taculo — It. spettacolo — D. spcktakcl, spectacle, 
show, = G. Dan. spcktakcl, noise, uproar, = Sw. 
spektakcl, spectacle, noise, < L. spcclacitlum, a 
’ show, spectacle, < spcctare, see, behold, freq. of 
spccerc, see: see species.] 1. An exhibition ; ex- 
posure to sight or view; an open display; also, 
a thing looked at or to be looked at; a sight; a 
gazing-stock ; a show; especially, a deplorable 
exhibition. 

A Donghill of dead carcases he spyde. 

The dreadfull spectacle of that sad house of Pryde. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. v. 53. 
So exquisitly was it [a crucifix] form'd that it represented 
m a very lively manner the lamentable spectacle of our 
lord’s Body, as it hung upon the Cross. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 72. 
How much we forgive in those who yield us the rare 
spectacle of heroic manners I Emerson , Conduct of Life. 

2. Specifically, a public show or display for the 
gratification of the eye; something designed 
or arranged to attract and entertain spectators ; 
a pageant; a parade: as, a royal or a religious 
spectacle ; a military or a dramatic spectacle. 

The stately semi-religious spectacle in which the Greeks 
delighted. J. Fergusson, nist. Arch., I. 32-1. 

In the winter season the circus used to amalgamate 
with a dramatic company, and make a joint appearance in 
equestrian spectacles. J. Jefferson , Autobiog., iii. 

3f. A looking-glass; a mirror. — 4f. A spy- 
glass; a speculum. 

Foverte a spectacle is, as thynketh me, 

Thurgh whiche he may hise verray frendes see. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 347. 

5. pi. A pair of lenses set in a frame adjusted 
to the eyes, to correct or improve defective 
vision; also, sometimes, a similar frame with 
pieces of plain white or colored glass to pro- 
tect the eyes from glare or dust: commonly 
called a pair of spectacles. The frame was in former 
times usually of horn or toitoise-shell, and afterward of 



Spectacles. 

A, spectacles with bows hinged to the shoulders on the rims con. 
nected by the nose or bridge. 15, spectacles with hook-bows and with 
bridge and shoulders riveted to the lenses. C, detail showing con- 
struction of shoulder. D, side view, showing rim. In all the figures: 
a, bows; b, shoulders; c, rims; d, bridge. 

silver ; it is now usually of steel or of gold. It is made up 
-of the* 1 bridge/' “rims" (or frames of the lenses), “bows," 
and “sides" or “temples"; but the bows arc now often 
omitted. The frame is so constructed and adjusted as to 
rest on the nose and ears and hold the lenses in the proper- 
position. Spectacles which are supported on the nose 
only, by means of a spring, are commonly called eye-glasses. 
Spectacles with convex lenses are for the aged, or far- 
sighted ; and spectacles with concave lenses are for the 
near-sighted. In both cases the value of spectacles de- 
pends upon their being accurately adapted to the per- 
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son’s vision. (Spectacles with colored lenses, as green, 
blue, neutral-tint, or smoke-color, are used to protect the 
eyes from a glare of light. Divided spectacles have each 
lens composed of two parts of different foci neatly united, 
one part for observing distant objects, and the other for 
examining objects near the eye. Another kind, called peri- 
scopic spectacles, are intended to allow the eyes consider- 
able latitude of motion without fatigue. The lenses em- 
ployed in this case are of either a meniscus or a concavo- 
convex form, the concave side being turned to the eye. 
Spectacles with glazed wings or frames partly filled with 
crape or wire gauze are used to shield the eyes from 
dust, etc. 

He [Lord Crawford] sat upon a couch covered with 
deer’s hide, and with spectacles on his nose (then a recent 
invention) was laboring to read a huge manuscript called 
the Hosier de la Guerre. Scott, Quentin Durward, vii. 

6. pi. Figuratively, visual aids of any kind, 
physical or mental; instruments of or assis- 
tance in seeing or understanding; also, instru- 
ments or means of seeing or understanding 
otherwise than by natural or normal vision or 
perception: as, rose-colored sjicctaclcs; I can- 
not see things with your spectacles . 

And even with this I lost fair^England’s view. 

And bid mine eyes be packing with my heart, 

And call’d them blind and dusky spectacles, 

For losing ken of Albion’s wished coast. 

Shale., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 112. 

Subjects arc to look upon the faults of princes with the 
spectacles of obedience and reverence to their place and 
persons. Donne, Sermons, ii. 

Ax_^«k es P eare ' • • ' vas naturally learn’d ; he needed not 
the i Spectacles of Books to read Mature ; lie look’d inwards, 
and found her there. 

Drgden, Essay on Dram. Foesy (1C93), p. 31. 

7. pi. In zool,, a marking resembling a pair of 
spectacles, especially about the eyes : as, the 
spectacles of the cobra. See cut under cobra - 
dc-capcHo. 

A pair of white spectacles on the eyes, and whitish about 
base of bill. Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 815. 

Compound spectacles, (a) Spectacles fitted for receiv- 
ing extra colored glasses, or to which additional lenses 
can be attached to vary the power. ( h ) A form of specta- 
cles having in each bow two half glasses differing in power 
or character; divided spectacles. See dcf. 5.— Franklin 
spectacles. Same as pantoscopic spectacles (which see, 
under pantoscopic). 

spectacled (spok'ta-kld), a. [< spectacle *f -cd 2 .] 

1. Furnished with* or wearing spectacles. 

The bleared sights 

Are spectacled to see him. Shak., Cor., ii, 1. 222. 

Forphyro upon her face doth look, 

Like puzzled urchin on an aged crono 
Who keepeth closed a wondrous riddle-book, 

As spectacled she sits in chimney^nook, 

Keats, Eve of St. Agnes, xv. 

2. In zool . : (a) Marked in any way that sug- 

gests spectacles or the wearing of spectacles: 
as, the spcctaclcdbearoY cobra, (b) Spoctabloor 
spectacular; being “ a sight to behold”; spec- 
tral: as, tlie spectacled shrimp Spectacled bear, 

Ursus or Trcmarctos omatus, the only South American 



Spectacled Bear ( Tremarctos omatus). 


bear, having a light-colored mark on the face, like a pair 
of spectacles. — Spectacled cobra, any specimen of the 
common Indian cobra, Naja Iripudians, which has the 
markings of the back of the hood well developed so as to 
resemble a pair of spectacles. See cut under cobra-dc- 
capello. — Spectacled coot, spectacled duck, the surf- 
scoter or -duck, CEdcmia perspicillata ; the goggle-nose. 
[Connecticut.]— Spectacled elder, '■Somalcria ( Arcto - 
netta) fshcri, an eider-duck of the northwest coast of 
America, having in the male the eyes set in silvery-white 
plumage rimmed with black.— Spectacled goose, guil- 
lemot, snake, steno derm. See the nouns.— Spectacled 
shrimp, the specter- or skeloton-shrimp, a caprellid. See 
Caprella. — Spectacled vampire. Same as spectacled 
slcnoderm. 

spectacled-leaded (spek' la-kld -bed' ed), a. 
Having tlie load spectacled': applied to flies of 
tlio genera JJolcocephala (family Asilklic) and 
Diopsis and Sphyraccphala (family Diopsickr). 
Seo cut tinder Diopsis. 

A queer-looking, spectacled-headed, predatory fly. . . . 
The head is unusually broad in front, the eyes being very 
prominent and presenting a spectacled or goggled appear- 
ance. C. II, Tyler Toumsend, Froc. Entom. Soc. 

[of Washington, I. 254. 

spectacle-furnace (spek , ta-kl-fer ! 'niis), n. A 
literal translation of the German brillcnofcn, 
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which is a variety of the spurofen, a form of 
shaft-furnace of which the essential peculiarity 
is that the melted material runs out upon the 
inclined bottom of the furnace into a erucible- 
like receptacle or pot outside and in front of 
the furnace-stack. This sort of furnace has been 
used at ilansfeltl and in the Harz, but apparently not in 
any English-speaking country', 
spectacle-gage (spek'ta-kl-gaj), n. A device 
usedinfittingspectaclestodeterminethoproper 
distance between tbe glasses, 
spectacle-glass (spek'ta-kl-glas), »t. 1. Glass 
suited for making spectacles; optical glass. — 
2. A lens of the kind or form used in spectacles. 
— 3f. A field-glass; a telescope. 

A". 1G78 ho added a spectacle-glass to the shadow-vane of 
the lesser arch of the Sea-quadrant. 

Aubrey, Lives (Edmund Halley). 

spectacle-maker (spek'ta-kl -marker), n. A 
maker of spectacles; one who makes spectacles, 
eye-glasses, and similarinstruments. The Spec- 
tacle-makers’ Company of London was incor- 
porated in 1630. 

spectacle-ornament (spek / ta-kl-6r' , na-ment), 
n. A name given to an ornament, often found 
in sculptured stones in Scotland, consisting of 
two disks connected by a band: the surface so 
marked out is often covered with interlaced 
whorl-ornaments. 

Spectacular (spek-tak'u-liir), a. [< L. spcctacu- 
lum, a sight, show (see spectacle), + -nr 3 .] 1. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a show or spec- 
tacle; marked or characterized by great dis- 
play : as, a spectacular drama. 

The spectacular sports tvere concluded. 

Hickes, Sermon, Jan. SO, 1681. 
2. Pertaining to spectacles or glasses for as- 
sisting vision. [Bare.] 

spectacularity (spek-tak-u-iar'i-ti), n. [< spec- 
tacular + -ittj.] Spectacular character or qual- 
ity ; likeness to or the fact of being a spectacle 
or show. 

It must be owned that when all was done the plnce 
had acertain spectacularity; the furniture and ornaments 
wore somehow the air of properties. 

Howells, Private Theatricals, x. 

spectacularly (spek-tak'u-liir-li), adv. In a 
spectacular manner or view ;’ as a spectacle. 
The last test was, spectacularly, the best of the afternoon. 

Set. Amer., N. S., LVII. 360. 

spectant (spek'tant), a. [< L. spcctan(t-)s, ppr. 
of spcctare, look at, behold, freq. of specerc, 
look at, behold : see spectacle, species.] In her. : 
(a) At gaze. (6) Looking upward with the 
nose bendwise : noting any animal used as a 
bearing. 

spectate (spek'tat), v. t. and i. [< L. spcctatus, 
pp. of spcctare, see, heboid: see spectant.] To 
look about or upon ; gaze ; behold. [Obsolete 
or archaic.] 

, Coming on the Bridge, a G cntleman sitting on the Coach 
civilly salutes the Spectating Company ; the turning of the 
Wheels and motion of the Horses are plainly seen as if 
natural and Alive. 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

(I. 2S7. 

. Mr. De Quinccy— Works, VI. 329— has spectate: and 
who can believe that he went anywhere but to spectnre 
lor it? F. Hall, False Philol., p. 76. 

spectation (spek-ta'shon), n. [< L. spccta- 
ti°(n-), a beholding, contemplation, < spcctare, 



This simple spectation of the lungs is differenced from 
that which concoroitates a pleurisy. Harvey. 

spectator (spek-ta'tor), n. [Early mod. E. spcc- 
tatour; < F. spcclateur = Sp. Pg. espcctaclor = 
It. spcttatorc, < L. spectator, a beholder, < spec- 
fare, pp. spcctatus, look at, behold: see spec - 
tant.] One who looks on; an onlooker or eye- 
witness; a beholder; especially, one of a com- 
pany present at a spectacle of any kind: as, 
the spectators of or at a game or a drama. 

Me leading, in a secret corner lnyd, 

The sad spcclatour of my Tragedie. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. 4. 27. 

There be of them that will themselves laugh, to set on 
some quantity of barren spectators to laugh too. 

Shale., Hamlet, iii. 2. 46. 

We, indeed, appeared to be the only two unconcerned 
spectators on board ; and, accordingly, were allowed to 
ramble about tlie decks unnoticed. 

B. Hall, Travels in 17. A., II. 10. 
=Syn. Looker-on, onlooker, observer, witness, by-stand- 
er. A person is said to be a spectator at a show, a bull- 
fight, a wrestling-match ; one of tlie audience at a lecture, 
a concert, the theater; and one of the congregation at 
church. 

spectatorial (spck-tn-to'ri-al), a. [< spectator 
+ - ial .] Pertaining to or characteristic of a 
spectator. [In the quotation it is used with 
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diroot reference to tho nanio of the periodical 
cited.] 

There Is n vicious terror of being blamed in somo well- 
inclined people, and a wicked pleasure in suppressing 
them in others; both which I recommend to your speda- 
torial wisdom to animadvert upon. 

Stcclc, Spectator, No. 348. 

spectator ship (spok-ta'tor-ship), n. [< specta- 
tor 4 -ship.} Tho net of ’’looking or koholding; 
tho state or occupation of being a spectator or 
lookor-on. 

Guess ... if thou standest not i’ tho Btato of hnnging, 
or of some death more long In spedatorship, 

Shak Cor,, v. 2. 71. 

Bathing In the sea was the chief occupation of these 
good people, including, ns It did, prolonged spedatorship 
of tho process. //. Janie*, Jr., Confidence, xlx. 

spectatress (spok-tu'tres), «. [< spectator 4 
-css. Cf. sjycctatrix.} A female spectator or 
looker-on. 

Helen, In tho night when Troy wns Back'd, 
Spedatress of tho mischief which she made. 

lienee, Fair Penitent, v. 1. 

spectators (spek-LVtnks), it. [= F. spcclatrico 
= It. spet tat rice, < L. spcctatrix , foin. of specta- 
tor, a beholdor: see spectator.'} Smno ns spec- 
tatress. 

specter, spectre (spok'tto), «. [< OF. (nml F.) 
spectre = Sp. Pg, csjiectro =s It. spettro t an im- 
age, figure, ghost, < h. spectrum , n vision, np- 
pearanco, nppnrit ion, imago, < spectre, see: sec 
species, spectacle. Cf. spectrum.} 1. A ghostly 
apparition; a visible incorporeal human spirit’; 
an appearance of tho (load ns when living. 
Specters nre Imagined ns dIseml>odlcd spirits haunting or 
revisiting the scenes of their mundane life, nml showing 
themselves In Intangible form to tho living, generally nt 
night, from some overpowering necessity, or for some 
benevolent or (more usually) malevolent purpose. They 
nre sometimes represented as speaking, but more com- 
monly as only using terrifying or persuashe gestures to 
Induce compliance with their w Mies. Tho word Is rare- 
ly used for the dissociated soul of a Ihlng person. 

The ghosts of tmltors from tho Bridge descend, 

With bold fntintlc s]*dre* to rejoice. 

Jtrinten, Amin* Mlmbllls, st. 223. 

One of the nfllldol, 

I know, tk>re witness to the apparition 
Of ghosts unto the sjxdre of this Bishop, 

Ba>lng, "You murdered ns !*’ 

honyfrlluxc, Giles Corey, HI. 2. 
A fine tmdltlonnl rjvdrr pale. 

With a turnln head and n ghostly wall, 

And n splash of blood on the «llckt*v! 

H'. *V. (iltberl. Haunted. 

2. In ran/. : (a) Ono of tunny iinmos of cross o- 
rinl orthopterous insects of tho family 1 ‘lint mi- 
dr ; n walking-stick or stiek-insoct ; n spootor- 
insoct. tl>) Tho Hjicetcr-lmt. (r) Tlio sjioctor- 
Iomnr. (if) A spoctor-sliriinp — Sncctcr of tho 
Brocken, an optical phenomenon named from thcHnK’k- 
en, n mountain of the Hnrr range, win re It lias hern inmt 
frequently obten ed. Itconsbtsof the shadow of thcol»- 
rervcrcast nt stinrlseor sunset In apparent!} gigantic sire 
upon the mist or fog alxntt the imuintalii-Mimmlt. The 
shadow Is sometimes Inclimd In n prismatic circle called 
the liroekrn bo\r, and again Is bordered with a colon d 
fringe. Jiowllt states that, If the fog Is very dry, one sees 
not only one's self, but one's nelghlKir ; If very damp, on!) 
one’s self, surrounded by n rainbow -colored glory. Also 
Brocken rp'der. =Syn. 1. Apparition, Phantom, etc. See 
phost. 

specter-bat (spok'UT-bat), n. Tlio spectral 
oat, a South American leaf-nosed Imt or vam- 
pire, J’hyttostoma spectrum, or a similar species, 
specter-candle (spek'ter-knn'dl), u. A straight 
fossil copiialopod, as a baculite, belointiite, or 
ortliocerntito. Tlicsc nml .Imltnr objects Jinvi* otlcti 
been .upmtltlou.t}- rcannliil, in iCMnnuuc (it tlu-lr urlcla 
nml nature. See birUjlu *, ralayrnma, nml thumlcr-ctouc. 

specter-crab (spek'tcr-krnb), «. A pinna-crab; 
ono of the larval forms which were called J‘hi/1- 
Into mala. See cut under glass-crab, 
specter-insect (spok'tt'r-in'sokt), ». Same ns 
specter, 2 («). 

specter-lemur (spek'for-lC'inf'r), n. The tnr- 
sier, Tarsius spectrum. See eat under tnrsirr. 
specter-shrimp (spek'ter-shrimp), »i. A small 
lfcmodipod crustacean of the family Caprcltiil/r, 
ns Canrclta tuberrulala ; a skeleton-shrimp: so 
called from the singular form nml aspect, 
spectra, a. Plural of spectrum, 
spectral (spek'trnl), a. [= F. spectral, < L. 
spectrum, specter': see specter.] 1, Of or per- 
taining Ion specter j resembling or having tlio 
aspect of a specter; ghostlike: ghostly. 

Sonic ot the tjfdral appearance, which hr had hern told 
of in u winter*, evening. Scott, llridc of Jaiiiiinrniloor, alii. 

To Id, excited fancy everythin:: a, .unit'd a rjfctn'.l hath. 
The shadows ot familiar thlnas nliout him shilhrd like 
ghosts through the haunted chambers of his smil. 

LonufcUmr, Hyperion, Iv. a. 

Spectral In the rlrer-nilst 
The alilp's white timin' is show. 

iVhitlicr, Tho Ship builders. 
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2. Pertaining to ocular spectra, or pertaining 
to tho_ solar, prismatic, or diffraction spectrum ; 
exhibiting tuo linos of tho prismatic spectrum; 
produced by the aid of tlio spectrum : as, spectral 
colors ; spectral analysis. 

It Is Important to ho able to observe tho varying effects 
of pressaro nml density upon spectral phenomena. 

J. N. Lockyer, Spcct. Anal., p. 75. 

3. In cool., liko or likened to a specter or appa- 
rition; suggestive o£ a ghost in‘nny way: ns, 
tho spectral bat ; spectral shrimps; spectral in- 
sects— spectral lemur, tho tnrelcr.— Spectral owl, 
Syroittm cmcrcum, or Strix cincrca, tho great gray owd of 
arctic America, remnrkahlo for having more plnmngo In 
proportion to tho sire of the body than any other oivl. 

spectrality (spok-tral'i-ti), «. ; pi. spcctralitics 
(-tiz). [< spectral + -tij/.] Tho stnto of being 
spectral; a spectral being or object. [Rnro.] 

What Is lie doing hero In Inquisitorial sanlicnlto, with 
nothing lint ghastly sped raliticr prowling round him? 

Carlyle, Sterling, 1. 1. (Doric*.) 

spectrally (spok'fral-i), ado. In a spoctrnl 
mnnnor; like n ghost, or specter, 
spectre, v. Seo specter. 
spectroDolomoter (Kpck'tro-bp-lora'o-ttr), n. 
1< NL. spectrum, speetnunj +’ E. bolometer.’] 
An instrument consisting of a bolometer in 
combination with n spectroscope, used in tlio 
study of tlio distribution of heat in tlio solnr 
spectrum and in similar investigations. The 
absorbing surface of tho bolometer Is an extremely slender 
strip of platinum, and It Is so immntcd that this can ho 
moved nt will to any dashed part of the spvclriiin, Hie 
amount of heat received being measured, as usual, by tlio 
deilecUon ot a gnlvanoincter-needle. 

spectrograph (spek'tnj-griif), «. [< NT,, 

spretrum + Gr. ',/>uprir, write.] An apparatus 
designed to givo a representation of the spec- 
trum from any source, particularly ono in which 
photography is employed; a spectroscope in 
which n sensitive photographic plate takes tho 
place of tlio eyepiece of the observing telescope, 
spoctrographic (snek-tro-grnf'ik), a. [< sprr- 
troiirajdi + -ir.] rortnining to a spectrograph 
or the observations made with it; specifically, 
relating to the process orrrsults of photography 
as applied to the study of spectra. 

Sl'rclroortiptiie operations are, ns frofe-sor Veiling well 
s-xys, much more sensitise to atmospheric conditions than 
arc vlsmil observations. 11. ToeUl, Science, Ilf. TV 7. 

spectrography (spek-trog'rn-fi), a. [As spec- 
trograph + -igk] The nrt of using the spectro- 
prapli. 

spGctrological(spck-tr«}-lo^i-knl),n, [ < spectral - 
oij-ij *f -rV-G/.] Of or porlmnin^ to spootrolojry ; 
porforinoil or dotorminod liy npoctroln^y : 
spcrtroliujicnl nimlypis. 

Bpcctrology (Hpok-trol'n-ji), »i. [< XL. spectrum 
+ Or. < ?J)rn\ sj i c*a k: beo-ofof/i/.] Thnt 

branch of fadcncc -win eh dolcrmincV the eon- 
stitnent elements and othorcondil ions of bodies 
by examination of their spectra, 
spectrometer (spok-trom'e-UT), «. [< XL. 
spectrum, spectrum, + L. metrum , measure.] 
An instrument used chiefly to measure the an- 
gular deviation of light-rays iit pnssinpr through 
a prism, nml hence to determine the refnictivo 
indices of the substance of which the prism is 
formed. Ilac««cnUnlparlaan' — (l)n tube B(bl*o fljrnrrX 
having a flit nt thv furtbvr cml tbroutrli wblcb tlio Ilpht 
P thrown by tin* inlrn>r XI, nml ft colllmntlnp lens nt the 
other wit! to convert tlie divergent pencil Into j\ parallel 
beam; ( 2 ) tin* prl«m 1\ wblcb can !>c turned upon tin? cen- 



tral axis, Its position bcliiR ccntcml by two flldc* moved 
nt rlctit miclcs to each other by means of the screws Knud 
17; (y) the observlnp telescope A, the eyepiece of which Is 
provided with cross-wires so that the )K)Mtlon of n tflven 
line can tie nccurntelynxed; tlio nxl# of tlie telescope can 
he made horizontal by tho screw N. After the portion 
of the prism has been accurately ndjusted, usually so ns to 
pive the lididinum deviation for the plveii rnv, the nnplo 
of deviation Is measured by the telescope movfnp w*Jth the 
graduating circle C, while tho prism (with tho vender) Is 
statlonnrj’- By the tangent screw* nt Onnd O' the positions 
of the two circles can be adjusted more delicately. Tlio 
instrument can nlso lie nseef, like the ordlnnry rdlcctlng 
goniometer (It Is then n Bpcctroinetergonlanieter), to inea- 
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sure tho angle between tho two laces of the prism, which 
angle, with that of the minimum deviation, Is needed to 
give the data for calculating tho required refractive index. 
(-See rtfradion.) If a diffraction -grating instead ot a prism 
is employed, the telescope A Is moved into the position A' f 
making a small angle with the tubeB; the instrument 
may then bo used to measure the wave-length of a given 
light-ray. 

spectrometric (spek-tro-met'rik), a. [As spec- 
trometer + -icj Pertaining to a spectrometer 
or tlie observations made with it. 
spectromicroscopical (spek-tro-mi-kro-skop'i- 
Kal), a. [< NL. spectrum + E." microscopical.'} 
Portaining to spectroscopic observations made 
in connection with the microscope. 

Tho gpedro-m icrozcopical apparatus, especially In the 
hands of botanists, has become an important instrument 
In the Investigation of the coloring matter of plants. 

Behrens, Micros, in Botany (trans.), il, 139. 

spectropbone (spok'tro-fon), v. [< NL. spec- 
trum Gr. >r/ t sound.] An adaptation of 
the principle of the radiophone, devised by Bell 
to bo used in spectrum analysis, it consists of n 
Bpcctroscope the eyepiece of which Is removed— the sen- 
sitive substances being placed In the focal point behind 
on opaque dlnplimcm containing a silt, while tho carls In 
communication with the subatnnccs by means of a hear- 
ing-tube. See the quotation. 

Suppose we smoke the interior of our spectroplionlc re- 
ceiver, nml fill the cavity wltti peroxide of nitrogen gas. 
XVe have then a combination that gives us good sounds in 
alt parts of tho spectrum (visible and invisible) except tho 
ultra violet. Now pass a rapidly Interrupted beam of light 
through Borne snbstnnce* whose absorptive spectrum Is 
to bo Investigated, nml bands of sound and sllcnco are 
observed In exploring the spectrum, the silent positions 
corresponding to tho nbsorptlon bands, 

A. O. Bril, in J’hllosoph. Xing., 6tli scr., II. D27, 1681. 

spectrophonic (spek-tru-fon'ik), a. [As spec - 
trophonc 4* -ic.] Of or jiortnining to tho spec- 
trophonc, or investigations made by means 
of it. 

spectrophotometer (spek'tro-fo-tom'o-tt-r), ». 
[< NL. spectrum 4 E. photometer.} An instru- 
ment used to compare tho intensities of two 
spectra (as from the limb and center of tho 
snn), or the intensity of a given color with 
that of the corresponding color in a standard 
Spectrum. It |* b.i.«ed upon the fact that the eye is very 
sontdUvc to slight differences of Intensity between two 
similar color* when bronght side by side. It consists es- 
sentially of n spectroscope arranged with total reflecting 
prisms, so that, for example, the spectra to be compared 
can be brought Into fmmcdfnto Juxtaposition, while N’lcol 
prisms In the path of the pencil of raj* make It possible 
to dimlnl'h the Intensity of the brighter light until the two 
exactly corrc«pond. The angular position of the analyz- 
ing pri»m give* the means of deducing the required rein- 
tlon In Intensity. 

speotrophotomctric (Rpok-trii-fo-ifi-mot'rik), 
(i. [As spectrophotometer + -icl] Pcrfnining to 
tlio spcct ronliotmnctor, to its use, or to obser- 
vations liuule with it. 

spectrophotometry (spok'tro-fo-toin'c-tri), v. 
I As spectrophotometer 4- Tlie nrt of using 
tlio spectrophotometer. 

spcctropolariscope (spokMro-po-lnr'i-shop), u. 
(< XL. spectrum + E . polariscopc.] A conibinn- 
tionpf tlio spectroscope nml the polnrisoopo, nn 
instrument sometimes used in tlio nnnlvsis of 
sugnr. It is n modification of n form of thesne- 
clmrimcter. 

spcctropyromoter (spek'tro-pi-rom'c-tcr), n. 
[< XL. spectrum + E. jiyromctcr.] An instru- 
ment devised by Crova for measuring high tem- 
peratures, bnsed upon the principle that two 
incandescent bodies of the same radiating 
power have tlie same temperature when their 
spectra are identical in extent. It is essen- 
tially n form of spectrophotometer, 
spectroscope (spek'tro-skop), n. [< NL. spec- 
trum + Gr. aso-cic, viciv.] An instrument used 
to produce a spectrum of the light (or, moro 
generally, the radiation) from any source by 
the pnssage of tlie rays through a prism or their 
reflection from a grating, and for the study of 
tlio spectrum so formed. In Its common torn tlio 
cMentlal pari* of the prismatic t] xctrvtcoi* nre--(l) n tube 
with n silt at the further end (see tig. 1 ), through \\ hlcli the 
light enter*, and at the other end n collimating lens which 
brings tho my* Into a parallel beam (the slit Is formed be- 
tween two parallel edge* tlio distance between which can 
bo varied nt will); (2) a prism to refract and dlfpersc the 
ray*, or a series or train of prisms when greater dispersion 
In desired— a gain, however, w hleh 1* accompanied by n seri- 
ous diminution In the Intensity of the light ; (3) n telcf cope 
through which the magnified Image of the spectrum thus 
formed 1* viewed. A third tube is usually added, contain- 
ing n Beale, which Is Illuminated by n small gas-flame and 
reflected from the surface of the prism Into the telescope, 
thus giving the means of fixing the position of the lines 
observed. Asmnll glass comparison prism Is often placed 
In front of half the silt, nml through it, by total reflection, 
n second beam of light can lie Introduced, the spectrum 
of which I* seen directly over tho other. An Instrument 
which gives n spectrum when the source of the light Is In n 
straight lino with tho eye — thnt Is, which gives dispersion 
without deviation— Is called a dircd-cuion spectroscope (seo 
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fig. 2); this maybe accomplished by combining two crown- 
glass prisms, with a third flint-glass prism of an angle of 



00" between them (fig. 3). For certain rays — for exam- 
ple, the yellow — there is no divergence while a spectrum 
is obtained, since the dispersion of the flint-glass prism 
in one direction is greater than that of the two crown- 

S prisms in the opposite direction. Other forms of 
-vision spectroscope have also been devised. In 
the g rating spectroscope, or diffraction spectroscope, a dif- 
fraction-grating (a series of very fine parallel lines ruled 
on glass or speculum-metal) takes the place of the prism : 
and the parallel rays falling upon it are reflected, and 
form a series of diffraction-spectra (see diffraction , grat- 
ing 2, 2, and interference, 6), which are called normal spectra 
(see spectrum, S), since the dispersion of the rays is propor- 
tional to their wave-length. A prism is sometimes used 
before the telescope to separate parts of the successive 
spectra which would otherwise overlap. If a Rowland 
grating (see diffraction) is employed, the arrangements 
can be much simplified, since the large concave surface 
of the grating forms an image directly, which may be re- 
ceived upon a screen, or for study upon a photographic 
plate, or viewed through an eyepiece with cross-wires 
to fix the position of the lines observed. The grating is 
supported at one end of a rigid bar, in practice about 
21 feet in. length, at the other end of which, and at the 
center of curvature of the concave surface, is the eye- 
iece or support for the sensitive plate. The ends of tills 
ar rest on carriages moving on two rails at right angles 
to each other; and, as the end carrying the eyepiece is 
moved, the whole length of the spectrum (several feet) 
may be successively observed, the fixed beam of parallel 
rays from the slit falling upon the grating as its position 
is slowly turned. The whole apparatus is mounted on 
rigid supports in a room from which all light but tlmt 
received through tlie slit is carefully excluded. A high 
degree of dispersion is thus obtained, combined with the 
advantage of the normal spectrum, and the further advan- 
tages that the amount of light employed is large, while the 
disturbing effect of the absorption of the material of the 
prisms is avoided. See further under spectrum.— Analyz- 
mg spectroscope, integrating spectroscope, terms ap- 
plied to the spectroscope (Young) to describe its use, with 
or without a lens throwing an image of the luminous ob- 
ject upon the slit. In the former case, different parts of 
the slit are illuminated by light from different parts of 
the object, and their spectra can be separately compared, 
or, in other wordB, the light is thus analyzed ; while in the 
second case, when the collimator is pointed toward the 
source of light, the combined effect of the whole is ob- 
tained.— Half-prism spectroscope, a spectroscope in 
which the beam of rays enters the prism at right angles 
to one face, and suffers dispersion only on emerging from 
the face opposite and inclined to it. The half-prism ordi- 
narily employed is half of a compound prism such as is 
used in the direct-vision spectroscope.— Rainband-spec- 
tro scope. See rainband. 

spectroscope (spek'tro-skop), v. i. and t . ; prot. 
and pp. spcclroscopcd , ppr. spcctroscoping. [< 
spectroscope, «.] To use the spectroscope; 
study by means, of observations "with the spec- 
troscope. C. Piazzi Smyth , Trans. R. S. E., 
XXXII. 521. [Rare.] 

Could you have speclroscoped a star? 

0. W. Holmes, Atlantic Monthly, XLIX. 387. 

spectroscopic (spek-tro-skop'ik), a . [< spectro- 
scope + -tc.] Of, pertaining to, or performed 
by means of the spectroscope or spectroscopy; 
as, spectroscopic analysis; spectroscopic investi- 
gations. 

spectroscopical (spek-tro -skop'i -kal), a . [< 
spectroscopic 4- -a?.] Same as spectroscopic, 
spectroscopically (spek-tro-skop'i-kal-i), adi\ 
In a spectroscopic manner; by the use of the 
spectroscope. 

Spectroscopist (spek'tro-sko-pist), n. [< spec- 
troscope + -fsf.] One who uses the spectro- 
scope; one skilled in spectroscopy, 
spectroscopy (spek'tro-sko-pi), it. [As spectro- 
scope 4- -i/3.] That branch of science, more 
particularly of chemical and physical science, 
which is concerned with the use of the spectro- 
scope and with spectrum analysis. 

Spectrum (spek'trum), pi. spectra (-trji). 
[< XL. spectrum , a spectrum, < L. spectrum , an 
appearance, an image or apparition ; see spec- 
ter.'] If. A specter; a ghostly phantom. — 2. 
An image of something seen, continuing after 
the eyes are closed, covered, or turned away. 
If, for example, one looks intently with one eye upon any 
colored object, such as a wafer placed on a sheet of white 
paper, and immediately afterward turns the same eye to 
another part of the paper, one sees a similar spot, but 
of a different color. Thus, if the wafer is red, the seem- 
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ing spot will he green; if black, it will be changed into 
white, These images are also termed ocular spectra. 

3. In physics, the continuous band of light (visi- 
ble spectrum ) showing the successive prismatic 
colors, or the isolated lines or bands of color, 
observed when the radiation from such a source 
as the sun, or an ignited vapor in a gas-flame, 
is viewed after having been passed through a 
prism (prismatic spectrum) or reflected from a 
diffraction-grating ( diffraction - or interference- 
spectrum). The action of the prism (see prism. and re- 
fraction) is to refract the light and at the same time to 
separate or disperse the rays of different wave-lengths, 
the refraction and dispersion being greater as the wj^e- 
length diminishes. The grating (see grating 2 , 2), winch 
consists usually of a series of flncparallel lines (say 10, 000 or 
20,000 to the inch) ruled on speculum-metal, diffracts and 
at the same timedisperses the light-rays, forming a series 
of spectra whose lengths depend upon the fineness of the 
lines. If, now, a beam of white light is passed through a slit, 
and then by a collimator lens is thrown upon a prism, and 
the light from this received upon a screen, a colored band 
will be obtained passing bv insensible degrees, from the 
less refrangible end, the red, to the more refrangible end, 
the violet, through a series of colors ordinarily described 
as red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. A 
similar effect is obtained from a grating, with, however, 
this difference, that in the prismatic spectrum the red 
covers only a small part relatively of the colored band, 
since the action of the prism is to crowd together the 
less refrangible rays and separate the more refrangible 
rays of less wave-length, and thus distort the spectrum. 
The diftraction-speotrum, on the other hand, shows the 
red occupying about the same space as the blue and 
violet, and is called a normal spectrum. When the light 
from different sources is studied in the spectroscope, 
it is found, first, that a solid or a liquid when incan- 
descent gives a continuous spectrum, and this is true 
of gases also at great pressures; second, bodies in tlie 
gaseous form give discontinuous spectra, consisting of 
colored bright lines (line-spectrum) or bands ( band-spec - 
trum), or of bands which under certain conditions ap- 
pear ns channeled spaces or flutings (fitted spectrum), and 
these lines or bands for a given substance have a definite 
position, and are hence cliaracteristicof it; third, if light 
from an incandescent solid or liquid body passes through 
a gas (at a lower temperature than the incandescent body), 
the gas absorbs the same rays as those its own spectrum 
consists of ; there! ore, in this case, the i csult is a spectrum 
0 absorption-spectrum ) continuous, except as interrupted by 
black lines occupying tlie same position as the bright 
lines in the spectrum of the gas itself would occupy. An 
absorption-spectrum, sbowingmoreor less sharply defined 
dark hands, is also obtained when the light has passed 
through an appropriate liquid (as blood), or n solid such 
as n salt of didymium (see further under absorption). For 
example, the spectrum from a candle-flame is continuous, 
being due to the incandescent carbon particles suspended 
in the flame. If, however, the yellow flame produced 
when a little sodium is inserted in the non-luminous flame 
of a Bunsen burner is examined, a bright-yellow line is 
observed ; if a red lithium flame, then a red and a yellow 
line are seen; the red strontium flame gives a more com- 
plex spectrum, consisting of a number of lines, chiefly in 
the red and yellow ; and so of other similar substances. 
For substances like iron, and other metals not volatile ex- 
cept at very high temperatures, the heat of the voltaic arc 
is employed, and by this means their spectra, often con- 
sisting of a hundred or more lines (of iron at least 2,000), 
can be mapped out. .Still again, if the light from the sun 
is studied in the same way, it is found to be a bright 
spectrum from red to violet, but crossed by a largo num- 
ber of daik lines cnlled Fraunhofer lines, because, though 
earlier seen by Wollaston (1802), they were first mapped 
by Fraunhofer in 1814 ; this name is given especially to 
the more prominent of them, which he designated by the 



Fixed Lines and Colored Spaces of Prismatic Spectrum (I.) and 
Nonna! Spectrum (II.). 

i, red ; 2, red-orange; 3, orange; 4, orange-yellow: 5, yellow; 6, 
green-yellow and yellow-green; 7. green and (7^) blue green; 8, 
cyan-blue; g, blue and (g%) blue-violet; 10, violet; A, a, D, C, etc., 
Fraunhofer lines. 

letters A to II, etc. (See the figures.) These lines, ns ex- 
plained above, are due to the absorption by gases, either in 
the sun's atmosphere or in that of the earth. When the 
light is passed through a train of prisms, or reflected from 
a Rowland grating, and thus a very high degree of dis- 
persion obtained, the jays are more widely separated and 
the spectrum can be more minutely examined. Studied in 
this way, it is found that the dark lines in the solnr spec- 
trum number many thousands, the greater part of which 
can be identified in the spectra of known terrestrial sub- 
stances. Thus, the presenco in the sun’s atmosphere of 
thirty-six elements has been established (Rowland, is91) ; 
these include sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, 
iron, copper, cobalt, silver, lead, tin, zinc, titanium, alu- 
minium, chromium, silicon, enrbon, hydrogen, etc. The 
radiation from the sun consists not only of those rays 
whose wave-length is such as to produce the effect of 
vision upon tlie eye, but also of others of greater wave- 
length than the red rays and less wave-length than the 
Violet; the spectrum from such a source consequently in- 
cludes, besides the luminous part, an invisible part (tn- 
visible spectrum) below the red, called the infra-red re- 
gion, and another beyond the violet, called the ultra- 
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violet. The first region is also present in the spectrum 
from any hot body, and the latter in that from a body at 
a high temperature— for example the incandescent car- 
bons of an arc electric light. Thus, Langley by means of 
his bolometer has proved the existence of rays having a 
wave-length nearly twenty times that of the luminous red 
rays, in the radiation of the surface of the moon, and cor- 
responding to a temperature not for from that of melting 
ice. Further, while the visible spectrum includes rays 
separated by only about one octave (since the wave-length 
for the extreme red is approximately twice that of the ex- 
treme violet), the full spectrum, from the extreme ultra- 
violet to the longest waves recognized by the bolometer, 
embraces more than seven octaves. In other words, it ex- 
tends from rays having a wave-length of 0.18 of a micron 
to those whose wave-length is 30 microns (1 micron = 
Tobo millimeter). The invisible regions of the spectrum 
cannot be directly studied by the eye, hut they can be ex- 
plored, first by photography, it being possible to prepare 
suitable plates sensitive to the infra-red as well as others 
sensitive to ultra-violet rays, and such photographs show 
the presence of many additional absorption-lines. The 
invisible infra-red region ( heat-spectrum ) can also be ex- 
plored by the thermopile and still better the bolometer, 
and the distribution of the heat thus examined, and a 
thermogram of tlie spectrum constructed in which the 
presence of “cold” absorption-bands is noted. Still 
again, the method of phosphorescence is employed to 
give a phosphorograph of the spectrum, while fluores- 
cence is made use of iu studying the ultra-violet region. 
In studying the invisible heat-spectrum lenses and 
prisms of rock-salt must be used, because the dark rays 
of long wave-length are largely absorbed by glass ; fur- 
ther, in investigating the invisible ultra-violet region 
quartz is similarly employed, since it is highly transpa- 
rent to these short wave-length vibrations. In many in- 
vestigations it is of great advantage to use the grating- 
spectroscope, especially one provided with a concave 
Rowland grating, since then the normal spectrum (fig. II.) 
is obtained directly without the use of the usual lensea 
and prisms, and hence free from their absorbing effects. 
Recent photographs of the solar spectrum obtained by 
Prof. Rowland in this way give a clearness of definition 
combined with high dispersion never before approached. 
Thus, in their enlarged form ns published (1890), tlie double 
sodium-lines are widely separated, and sixteen distinct 
fine lines may be counted between them. It was for- 
merly the custom to divide the solar spectrum into three 
parts, formed by the invisible heat-rays, the luminous 
rays, and the so-called chemical or actinic rays. This 
threefold division of the spectrum is, however, largely 
erroneous, since all the rays of the spectrum are “lieat- 
rays ” if they are received upon an absorbing surface, as 
lampblack ; nnd, while it is true that the chemical change 
upon which ordinary photography depends is most stimu- 
lated by the violet and ultra-violet rays, this is not true 
universally of all chemical changes produced by direct 
radiation. The rays from the lowest end of the spectrum 
to the highest differ intrinsically in wave-length only, ami 
the difference of effect observed is due to the character 
of the surface upon which they fall. The spectra of the 
stars, of the comets, nebula?, etc., can be studied in the 
same way as the solar spectrum, and the result lias been 
to throw much light upon the constitution of these bodies ; 
the spectrum of tlie aurora has been similarly examined. 
In addition to its use in the study of cosmical physics, 
spectrum analysis has proved a most delicate and invalu- 
able method to the chemist and physicist in tlie examina- 
tion of the different elements and their compounds. By 
this method of research a number of new elements have 
been detected (as rubidium, ctcsium, indium, thallium); 
and recently the study of the absorption-spectra of the 
earths— obtained from samarskite, gadolinite, and other 
related minerals— has served to show the existence of a 
group of closely related elements whose existence had not 
before been suspected. Further, the study of the change 
in the spectra of certain elements under different condi- 
tions of temperature has led Lockyer to some most im- 
portant and suggestive hypotheses as to the relation be- 
tween them and their possible compound nature. 

4. [ cap .] [NL.] In zodl., a generic name va- 
riously used: (a) A genus of lepidopterous in- 
sects. Scopoli , 1777. (h) A genus of gresso- 
rial orthopterous insects: same as Pliasma. 
Stoll, 1787. (c) A genus of lemuroid mam- 

mals: same as Tarsius. Zaccpcdc,1803 . — 5. The 
specific name of some animals, including Tar- 
sius spectrum and Phyllostoma spectrum Fluted 

spectrum. See def. 3.— Gitter-spectrum.a diffraction- 
spectrum. See def. 3.— Grating-spectrum. See grat- 
ing-. — Herschelian rays of the spectrum. See 
Hergehclian Secondary spectrum, the residual or sec- 
ondary chromatic aberration observed In the use of an 
ordinary so-called achromatic lens (see achromatic), aris- 
ing from the fact that while by combining the crown- and 
flint-glass two of the colors of the spectrum are brought 
to tlie same focus, the dispersion of the others is not 
equally compensated. By using new kinds of glass which 
allow of proportional dispersion in different parts of the 
Bpectrum (see apochromatic), Abbe has made lenses which 
collect three colors to one focus, leaving only a small resid- 
ual aberration uncorrected, which is called the tertiary 
spectrum. 

specula, ii. Plural of speculum. 
speculable (spek'u-la-bl), a. Knowable. 
specular (spek'fi-l’iir)’, a. [= P ,'specnlairc r= 
Pr. specular = Sp. Pg. cspccular = It. speculare, 
< h. spccularis, belonging to a mirror, < specu- 
lum, a mirror: sec speculum.’] 1, Of or per- 
taining to a mirror; capable of reflecting ob- 
jects: as, nspccular surface; asjjecidm-mineral; 
specular metal (an alloy prepared for making 
mirrors). — 2. Assisting or facilitating vision ; 
serving for inspection or observation ; afford- 
ing a view : as, a specular orb (the eye or a 
lens); specular stone (an old name for mica 
nsed in windows, in Latin spccularis lapis ) ; a 
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specular tower (one serving as a lookout). 
[Archaic.] 

You tend) (though we learn not) n thing unknown 

To our lute times, the use of specular stone, 

Through which nil things within without were shown. 

Donne, To the Countess of Bedford. 
Look once more, ere we leave this specular mount. 

Milton, V. It., iv. 23G. 

Calm as the Universe, from specular towers 
Of heaven contemplated by Spirits pure. 

Wordstcorlh, Cave of StafTa. 

3. In ornith of or pertaining to the speculum 
of the wing; ocellar: as, tlio specular area; 
specular iridescence.— Specular iron ore, a variety 
of hematito, or anhydrous iron sesquioxid, occurring in 
crystals and massive forms with a brilliant metallic luster. 
Finely pulverized and washed, it is used ns a polishing* 
powder. 

Specularia (spok-fi-hVri-ii), n. [NT,. (Hoistcr, 
1748), < 'Ll. speculum in speculum Vanns, ‘ Vo- 
nus’s lookiug-glnss,’a medieval name of S. Spe- 
culum, from tko rcsomklnuco of its flowers sot 
ou tlioir cylindrical ovary to tlio ancient round 
hronzo mirror at the ond of a straight handlo: 
see speculum.'] A gouus of gainopctnlousplants 
of tlio order Campanulaccic. it is distinguished 
from tho allied genus Campanula by Us wheel-shaped or 
shallow and broadly bell-slmped corolla nml linear or 
narrowly oblong ovary. There arc about 8 species, na- 
tives of the northern hemisphere, chiefly or southern 
anil control Europe, with one in South America. They 
are nnmml herbs, either erector decumbent, and Binootn 
or hristlj’. They bear alternate entire or toothed leaves, 
and blue, violet, or white two-l>rncted llowers nearly or 
quite scssilo In tho axils. S. Sjwculum Is tho Venus’s 
looking-glass, formerly u favorite in English gardens; 
S. hybrida is there known ns the corn-violet; ami S. per- 
foliata, native in tlio United States, Is remarkable for its 
dimorphous Mowers, the earlier being minute nml ellsto- 
gamic. 

speculate (spok'u-lnt), r. ; prof, and pp. spent- 
luted, ppr. spcculalint j. [< L. sprcnlulus, pp. of 
spcculari, spy out, watch, observe, behold (>lt. 
spceularc = tjp. Pg. cspcculur = OF. specular, F. 
specitlcr), < specula, a watch-tower, < speerre, 
sco: sco species. Cf. speculum.] I, Iraus. If. 
To view ns from a watch-tower or observatory; 
observe. 

I shall never eat garlic with Diogenes la n tali, ami 
speculate (he stars without a shirt. 

Shirley , Grateful Servant, II, 1 . 

2. To take n discriminating view of; consider 
attentively; spoetilato upon; examine; in- 
spect: ns, to speculate the nature of a tiling. 
[Pare.] 

Wo . . . conceit ourselves that we contemplate nb.n. 
late existence when we only s/iocuMe absolute privation. 

Sir 11*. Hamilton , Discussions, p. Cl. 

II. inlrans. 1. To pursue truth by thinking, 
as by mathematical reasoning, by logical analy- 
sis, or by tlio review of data already collected. 
— 2. To take a discursive view of a subject 
or subjects; noto diverse aspects, relations, or 
probabilities; meditate; conjecture: often im- 
plying absence of definite method or result. 

I certainly take my full share, along u 1th the rest of the 
world, ... In ejaculating on ulmt has been done, or I. 
doing, mi the public stage. lUtrlc, Itev. In France. 

3. To invest money for profit upon an uncer- 
tainty; take tlio risk of loss in view of possi- 
ble gain; make a purchase or purchases, ns of 
something liable to sudden fluctuations in price 
or to rapid deterioration, on tlio chance of sell- 
ing nt n largo advance: as, 1 o sjieriilalv ill stocks. 

speculation (spok-ft-la'shnn), n. [< OF. speett- 
liician, speculation, F. speculation = Pr. sjiceii- 
lacio = op. csjicrulaciou = Pg. esptcttiaqSo = It. 
spcculacionc, < LL. spectilallo(,»-), a spving out, 
exploration, observation, contemplation, < L. 
specular!, view: see speculate.] 1. The act or 
state of speculating, or of seeing or looking; 
intelligent contemplation or observation ; a 
viewing; inspection, [Obsolete or archaic, but 
formerly used witli considerable latitude.] 

Tlicnce groin the works of GodJ gathering plumes of per- 
fect speculation. 

To hnpc the wings of thy high dying mynd, 

Mount up aloft through heavenly contemplation. 

Sjicnser, Heavenly Jlcnuty, 1, 131. 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with. 

Slink-., Macbeth, III. 4. 0.',. 

I am arrived to that perfection in rju-culotion that I un- 
derstand the langungc ot the eyes. 

Steele, Spectator, No. CM. 

2. Tho pursuit of truth by moans of thinking, 
especially nuitheimiticnl reasoning and logical 
analysis; meditation; deep and thorough con- 
sideration of a theoretical question. This use or 
the word, though closely Bltnllnr to the application of 
spcculatio In the Latin of Boethius to translate Ot^pia, Is 
chiefly due to 1 Cor. xiU. 32, “now wo bco through n gloss, 
darkly," where ‘glass 'is in the Vulgate ejxculum. But 
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some writers, as Milton and Cowper, associate the meaning 
with specula, ‘a watch-tower.’ 

For practise must agree with speculation, 

Belief & knowledge must guide operation. 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 147. 
Thenceforth to fpectdafions high or deep 
I turn’d my thoughts. Milton, P. L., ix. C02. 

Join sonso unto reason, and experiment unto speculation. 

Sir T. llrownc, Christ. Mor., li. 5. 

From him (Pythagoras] Socrates derived the principles 
of virtue and morality, . . . and most of his natural specu- 
lations. Sir 11'. Temple , Ancient and Modern Learning. 

The brilliant fabric of sjieculation erected by Darwin can 
scarcely sustain its own weight. 

Damon, .Nature and the Bible, p. 240. 

3. In pliilos.j somotimes, a purely, a priori 
method of philosophizing: but commonly in 
philosophy^ tho word 1ms tho meaning 2, above. 
— 4. Tho investing of money at n risk of loss 
on tho chance of unusual gain; specific all}', 
buying and selling, not in tho ordinary course 
of commcrco for tho continuous marketing of 
commodities, but to hold in tho expectation of 
Rolling at a profit, upon a change in values or 
market rates. TIihb, if a merchant lays in for his regu- 
lar trodo a much larger Btock than he otherwise would 
because ho anticipates a rise In prices, this Is not termed 
sjKCulation ; but if ho buys what ho does not usually deal 
In, not for tho purpose of extending Jds business, but for 
tho chance of n Bale of the particular articles nt n profit by 
reason of anticipated rise, it is po termed. In tho language 
of tho exchanges, sjieculntion includes all dealing in fu- 
tures mid options, whether purchases or Bales. 

The establishment of any new manufacture, of any new 
branch of commerce, or of any new pmetico in agriculture, 
Is always a ejaculation from which the projector promises 
himself extraordinary profits. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Xations, I. x. 3. 

A vast fjxcidation had fail’d, 

And c\cr lie mutter'd and madden'd. 

Tcnnyton, .Maud, I. 3. 

5. A Rhino nt cards, flip lending principle of 
which is tlio piirclinsp of tin unknown card on 
the cnlcuintion of its probnblc vnlnc, or of a 
known card on tho elmneoof no hotter appear- 
ing d urine tlio pinto, a part of tlio pack not 
being dealt. La tha m.=syn. 2. Hypothesis, etc. Sco 
theonj. 

spcculatisfc (snek'n-lii-tist), n. [< speculate + 
-isl.] A speculative philosopher; n person who, 
absorbed with theoretical questions, pays little 
attention to practical conditions. 

Such r]»culatht*,\iy expecting too much from friendship, 
dissolve the connection. Goldnnith, Friendship. 

Fresh confidence the rjxculntiet takes 
For every harohraln’d pro«el}te he makes. 

Cotrjxr, Progress of Error. 

speculative (spok'tVlu-tiv), a. [= F. .sjWculntif 
= »Sp. Pg. (specula tiro = It. specula tim, < Lb. 
specula tints , port tuning to or of tho nnturo of 
observation a L. spcculari , view: sco speculate.'] 
If. Pertaining to or affording vision or out- 
look: a moaning inlluoneod by Latin specula , 
*n watch-tower.* 

Now roves tlio eye ; 

And, posted ou tills rjx-cuhttire height. 

Exults in its command. Coicj>cr t Task, 1. 250. 

2f. Looking; observing; inspecting; prying. 
My sjrculatire and otllced Instrument. 

Shak., Othello, I. 3. 273. 

To he rjx-culaticc Into another man, to the end to know 
how to work him or wind Mm or govern him, proceedeth 
from a heart that Is double and cloven. 

Ilncun, Advancement of Learning, I. 

3. Given to speculation ; contemplative; theo- 
retical. 

lie (Washington! was not n rjxculatire, hut n practical 
man; not nt nil devoted to Ideas. 

Theodore Darker, Historic Americans, Washington, p. 134. 

Sjxeulalitc men arc deemed unsound and frivolous. 

J.’mrrron, Misc., p. 12. 

4. Purely scientific; having knowledge as its 
end; theoretical: opposed to practical ; also 
(limiting a noun denoting n person and signify- 
inghis opinions or character), in theory, and not, 
or not merely, in practice; also, cognitive; intel- 
lectual. In tills sense (which has no connection with 
speculation), sjxculatire translates Aristotle’s fbwpTjruco?. 
Thus, sjxculalite science Is science pursued for its own 
sake, without immedlatereference to the nccdB of life, and 
does not exclude experimental science. 

I do not think there are bo many sjxculatire atheists 
ns men are wont to Imagine. 

Hoyle , Christian Virtuoso, part i. 

It Is evidently tho Intention of our Maker that man 
should he an active and not merely n speculative being. 

Had, Active Powers, Int. 

When astronomy took the form of n nxculative science, 
words were invented to denote distinctly the conceptions 
thus introduced. 

Wheirell, Philos, of Inductive Sciences, I. lill. 

A distinction merely sveetdative has no concern with 
tho most momentous of all practical controversies, 

J. li. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. Cl. 


speculum 

5. Inferential; known by reasoning, andnotby 
direct experience: opposed to intuitive; also, 
improperly, purely a priori. This meaning was in. 
troduced into Latin by Anselm, with reference to 1 Cor. 
xiii. 12, where the Vulgate has speculum. Speculative cop. 
nition iB cognition not Intuitive. 

6. Pertaining or given to speculation in trade; 
engaged in speculation, or precarious ventures 
for tlio ebance of large profits; of tho nature 
of financial speculation: as, ^speculative trader; 
speculative investments or business. 

Tho speculative merchant exercises no one regular, es. 
tablished, or well-known branch of business. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, L x. 1. 

Speculative geometry, philosophy, reason, theol- 
ogy, etc. See the nouns. 

speculatively (spek'u-ln-tiv-li), adv. In a spec- 
ulative manner; as or by means of speculation, 
in either the intellectual or the material sonso. 

speculativeness (spek'u-la-tiv-nes), a. The 
state of being speculative, ’or of consisting in 
speculation. 

speculativism (spok'u-lii-tiv-izm), n. [< spec- 
ulative + -ism.] The tendency to speculation 
or theory, ns opposed to experiment or prac- 
tice; a theorizing tendency. Pop. Sci. Mo., 
XIU. 2G9. [Recent.] 

speculator (spek'fi-la-tpr), it. [= F. specula- 
tes- = Sp. Pg. cspccitlailor = It. spcculatorc, < 
L. speculator, an explorer or scout, a searcher, 
nn investigator, < spcculari, pp. spcculaius, spy 
out, watch, observo, view: see speculate.] If. 
An observer or onlooker; a watcher; a look- 
out; a seer; in a specific use, nn occult seer; 
one who looks into mysteries or secrets bymngi- 
cnl moans. 

All the bouts lind one speculator, to give notice when 
the llsh npproncheil. • Broome. 

2. One who engages in mental speculation; a 
person who speculates about a subject or sub- 
jects; n theoiizer. 

The number of experiments In morel science which the 
sjieculator has nn opportunity of witnessing lias been In- 
creased beyond all calculation. Macaulay, History. 

3. One who practises speculation in trndo or 
business of any Wild. Sco speculation, 4. 

speculatorialt (spck'u-la-td'ri-nl), a. [< L. 
spcculatorius, pertaining to a scout or observer 
(see speculator;/), + -at.] Speculator)'. 

speculatory (spek'u-lu-tfi-ri), a. [< L. spccu- 
latnrius, pertaining to a scout or observer, < 
speculator, an observer: see speculator.] If. 
Practising or intended for oversight or outlook; 
overseeing; overlooking; viewing. 

My privileges arc an tiblqultary, circumambulator)', 
speculator)! Interrogatory, rednrgutory immunity over all 
the privy lodgings. Cnrrir, C'a'lum Drltnnnlcum. 

Hath these [Unman encampments] were nothing more 
limn rjcculntory outpo»ts to tile Akcman-strcet. 

T. Warton, Hist. Klddington, p. CO. 

2. Given to, or of tbe nature or character of, 
speculation; speculative. [Rnrc.] 

Bpeculatrix (spek'fi-lii-triks), it.; pi. spcculatri • 
ecs (spek'u-la-trl'sez). [L., fem. of speculator: 
see speculator.] A female speculator. [Rare.] 

A communion with invisible spirits entered into the 
general creed |ln the sixteenth century) throughout Eu- 
rope, nod crystal or beryl was the magical medium. . . . 
Persons even of ordinary rank In life pretended to be what 
they termed speculators, nml sometimes v omen were spec- 
ulatriccs. I. D'lrrac/i, Amen, of hit., II. 297. 

speculum (spek'u-lum), ti. ; pi. specula (-151), 
sometimes spccttlitms (-ltiinz). [< I>. speculum, 
a mirror, a copy or imitation (cf. specula, a 
watch-tower, lookout), < spcccrc, look at, be- 
hold: seo species.] 1. Something to look into 
or from ; specifically, a mirror or looking-glass. 
— 2. An attachment to or part of an optical 
instrument, ns a rcllccting telcscopo, having 
n brightly polished surface for the reflection of 
objects. Specula are generally made of nn alloy called 
speculum-metal, consisting of ten partsot copper to one of 
tin, sometimes with a little arsenic to increase its white- 
ness. Another speculum nlloy is made of equal weights 
of steel and platinum. Specula are also made of glass 
covered withn Him of silveron the stdo turned toward the 
object. 

3. In ornith.: (tt) An ocellus or eye-spot, ns of n 
peacock's tail. See ocellus, 4. (&) Tho mirror 
of a wing, a specially colored nren on some of 
tho flight-feathers. It Is usually iridescent-green, 
purple, violet, etc., nml formed by a spnee of such color 
on the outer webs of several secondaries, toward their 
end, ami commonly set in a frnmo of different colors 
formed by the tips ot the saino secondaries or of the great- 
er wlng-eovcrts, or of both. Sometimes it Is dead-white, 
as In tho gndwnll. A speculum occurs In various birds, 
and as a t tlio In ducks, especially the Auatiiuc, being In 
theso so constant and characteristic a mnrklng that some 
breeds of game-fowls mo named duck-icing in consequence 
of a certain rescmblnnco in the wing-markings. See silver- 
duchring. Also called mirror. See cuts under Chaulelat. 
wus and mallard. 
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The wing Tin Anatiwe) has usually a brilliant Speculum, 
which, like the other wing-markings, is the same in both 
sexes. Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. G90. 

4. In anat., the septum lucidum of the "brain. 
See cut under corpus . — 5. In mcd. and surg,, an 



, Speculums. 

A. eye-speculum ; R, Sims's vapinal speculum ; C, bivalve vaginal 
speculum ; D, ear-speculum. 


instrument used for rendering a part accessible 
to observation, especially by opening or enlarg- 
ing an orifice. — 6. A lookout; a place to spy 
from. 

It was in fact the speculum or watch-tower of Teufels- 
drdekh; wherefrom, sitting at ease, he might see the 
whole life-circulation of that considerable City. 

Carlyle , Sartor Resartus, I. 3. 
Duck-billed Speculum, a name sometimes applied to 
Sims's vaginal speculum, and more rarely to some of the 
bivalve vaginal specula, whose valves resemble a duck’s 
bill. Also called duck-bill.— Ear-speculum, an instru- 
ment, usually a hollow cone, introduced into the meatus 
externus for holding the hairs out of the way so that the 
bottom of the passage may be illuminated and seen. — 
Nose-Speculum. See rhinoscope. 
speculum-metal (spek'u-lura-roet'al), ». See 
speculum , 2. 

sped (sped). A preterit and past participle of 
speed. 

spedet, spedefult. Old spellings of speed, speed- 
fid. 

speecet, n. An old form of spccc , spicc. 
speech (speck), n. [Early mod. E. also spcach ; 
< ME. spcchc, spicchc , earlier spcl;, speke , < AS. 
Spicc, spec , earlier spnee, spree (= OS. sprdca 
= OFries. sprclcc, spretse , sprakc — D. spraitl; = 
MLG. sprakc =. OHG. sprdhha, MHG. G. sprachc 
= Icel. spcljur , f. pi., = S\v. sprdg = Dan. 
sprog), speech, < sprccan (pret. sprxc), speak: 
see speak.'] 1. The faculty of uttering artic- 
ulate sounds or words, as in human beings 
and, by imitation, in some birds; capacity for 
expressing thoughts by words or articulate 
sounds; the power of speaking, or of uttering 
words either in the speakiug- or the singing- 
voice. 

And they bring unto him one that was deaf, and had an 
impediment in his speech. Mark vii. 32. 

Speech is the Instrument by which a Foolo is distin- 
guished from a Philosopher. 

IIoxccll, Forreino Travcll (rep. 18G9), p. GO. 
Cod's great gift of sjwech abused 
Makes thy memory confused. 

Tennyson, A Dirge. 

2. Tho action or exercise of speaking; expres- 
sion of thoughts or ideas with the speaking- 
voice; oral utterance or communication; also, 
an act or exercise of oral expression or com- 
munication; talk; conversation; discourse: as, 
a person’s habit of speech ; to be chary of speech ; 
their speech was all about themselves. 

There is no speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard. [There is no speech nor language ; their voice can- 
not be heard, R. V.] Pa. xix. 3. 

Without more Spcchc I yon bcseche 
That we were aone agone. 

The Nut- Drown Maid (Percy ’a Rcliques, II. i. G). 

Wo entered into many speeches of divers matters. 

Coryat , Crudities, I. 14. 

3. The words and grammatical forms in which 
thought is expressed; language; a language. 

For thou art not sent to a peoplo of a atrango sjteech. 

Kzek. Hi. G. 

There is not a language in the world which does not ex- 
ist in the condition of dialectic division, so that the speech 
of each community is the member of a more or leas ex- 
tended family. Whitney, Life and Growth of Lang., p. 175. 

4. That which is spoken; thoughts as uttered 
or written; a saying or remark; especially, a 
more or less formal address or other utterance; 
an oration; a harangue: as, a cutting speech in 
conversation; tho speeches in a dialogue or a 
drama; to deliver a speech; avolumoofty)ccc//cs. 

You may spare your speeches : I expect no reply. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 20G. 

At the end of hia^rc/ihe [Chatham] fell In nn apoplec- 
tic fit, and was borne home to die a few weeks afterward. 

Amer. Cyc., XIII. 652. 

5. A speaking or talking of something; uttered 
opinion, intention, etc. ; oral or verbal mention ; 
report. [Archaic.] 
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The duke . . . did of me demand 
What was the speech among the Londoners 
Concerning the French journey. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., I. 2. 154. 

[There is] no speech of any stop of shipping hither, nor 
of the general governour. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 4GG. 

6. An occasion of speaking; course of speak- 
ing; oral communication; colloquy; confer- 
ence; parlance: as, to get speech of or with a 
person. 

I would by and by have some speech with you. 

Shak., M. for SI., iii. 1. 155. 

Look to It that none have speech of her. 

Scott, Kenilworth, xxxiv. 

7. Manner of speaking; form or quality of that 
which is spoken or of spoken sounds; method 
of utterance, either habitual or occasional: as, 
his speech betrays liis nationality; rapid speech; 
thick or harsh speech . 

As thou wouldest be cleane in arraye, 

So be cleane in tliy specchc. 

Babecs Book(E. E. T. S.), p. 90. 

Thou art a Galilscan, and thy speech agreeth thereto. 

Hark xiv. 70. 

8. Tho utterance or sounding of a musical in- 
strument, especially of a pipe in a pipe-organ. 

In the llth century . . . the manner of testing tho 
speech [of an organ] by blowing the pipe with the mouth 
in various ways is precisely that often employed by the 
“ voicer" of the present day. Grove, Diet. Music, II. 578. 

9. Iii a wheel, the hub with tho spokes, but 
without the fellies and tire. E. H. Knight. — 
Figure of speech. See figure.— Maiden, oblique, per- 
fect speech. See the adjectives.— Part of speech. See 
IKirt.— Reported speech. Same ns oblique speech. — Rule 
of speech. See rulct.— Scanning speech. Sec scan.— 
Set speech. See sett,— Speech from the throne, in 
British politics, a speech or address prepared by the minis- 
try in the name of the sovereign, and read at the opening 
of Parliament cither by the sovereign in person or by com- 
mission. It states briefly tho relations witli foreign coun- 
tries and the condition of domestic affairs, and outlines 
vaguely the chief measures which will be considered by 
Parliament. Also called King’s (or Queen's ) speech. =Syn. 
Speech, Address, Harangue, Oration. Speech is generic, 
and applies to any form of words uttered ; it is the thing 
spoken, without reference to its quality or the manner of 
speaking it. An address is a speech viewed ns spoken to 
one or more persons, and is generally of the better sort : 
as, Paul's /ijx’cc/i on Mars* nil! ; his address before Felix. A 
harangue is a noisy speech, usually unstudied and unpol- 
ished, addressed to a large audience and in a violent man- 
ner. An oration is a formal, impressive, studied, and elab- 
orately polished address : as, Webster was selected to de- 
liver the oration when the corner-stone of the Bunker 
llill monument was laid, and again when the monument 
wns completed. See sermon and language. 

speech! (speck), v. i. [< speech , «.] To make a 
speech ; harangue. 

Ife raved continually, . . . and sjweched against him from 
morning till night. 

Account of T. Whigg, Esq., p. 9. {Latham.) 

speech-center (spoch'sen^tcr), n. A nervous 
center particularly related to speech ; especial- 
ly, a cortical center situated in the region of 
tho posterior oxtroraity of the left frontal con- 
volution of the brain, tho destruction of which 
produces in most persons ataxic aphasia. 

speechcraft (specli'kr&f t), v. Tho art or science 
of language ; grammar. Burns. 

speech-crier (specli'kri # 6r), n. Formerly, in 
Great Britain, a hawker of tho last speeches 
or confessions of executed criminals, accounts 
of murders, etc. As a distinct occupation. bucIi hawk- 
ing arose from the frequency of public executions when 
hnnging was the penalty for a great variety of crimes. 

Speech-day (spoch'da), v. Ill England, tho 
periodical examination-day of a public school. 

I still have . . . the gold dttii your papa gave mo when 
he came to our speech-day at Kensington. 

Thackeray, Virginians, xxi. 

speechful (spech'ful), a. [< speech 4- -ful.] 
Full of talk; loquacious; speaking. [Karo.] 
Dost thou see tho specchful eync 
Of tho fond and faithful creaturo? 

Blackic, Lays of the Highlands, p. 18. 

speechification (spij'chi-fi-kii'sliou), it. [< 
speechify + - -atinn (see -fcation) .] Tho net of 
making epeeclms or of haranguing. [Humorous 
or contemptuous.] 

Bpeechifier (spe'chi-fi-£r), n. [< speechify + 
-«•!.] One who speechifies; one wlio is iond 
of making speeches; a habitual speeclimaker. 
[Humorous or contemptuous.] 

A county member, . . . both out of the house and In it, 
is liked the better for not being a spccchificr. 

George Eliot, Daniel Dcronda, xliv. 

speechify (spo'chi-fl ), v. i. ; pret. and pp. speech- 
ified, ppr. speechifying. [< speech + -i-fy.J To 
make a speech ; harangue. [Humorous or con- 
temptuous.] 

At a political dinner everybody is disagreeable and j n . 
cllncd to speechify. Dickens, Sketches, Scenes, xix. 


speed 

speechless (speek'les), a. [< speech + - less .] 

1 . Nothaving ornot using the faculty of speech ; 
unable to speak; dumb; mute. 

He that never hears a word spoken, ... it is no wonder 
if such an one remain speechless. 

Holder, Elements of Speech, p. 115. 

2. Refraining or restrained from speech ; not 
speaking, either of purpose or from present in- 
ability: as, to stand speechless before one’s ac- 
cusers; speechless from terror. 

I had rather hear your groans then find you speechless!. 

Bromc, Queens Exchange, ii. 

3. Characterized by the absence of speech; 
unexpressed; unattended by spoken words. 

From her eyes 

I did receive fair speechless messages. 

Shak., M. of V., L 1. 1G4. 

4f. Using few words ; concise. Ealliwell. 

speechlessly (speck' les-li), adv. Without 
speaking; so as to be incapable of utterance: 
as, speechlessly amazed. 

speechlessness (spech'les-nes), n. The state 
of being speechless ; muteness. 

Speechmake (speck'mak), V. i . [A back-forma- 
tion, < spccchmaking.] To indulge in speech- 
making; make speeches. [Rare.] 

“Tlie King’s Friends" and tho “ Patriots” . . . were 
speechmaking and pamphleteering. 

Athenmim, No. 3251, p. 205. 

speechmaker (speck 'ma^kSr), n. One who 
makes a speech or speeches; one who speaks 
much in public assemblies. 

speechmaking (spech'mjFking), n. [< speech 
+ making.] The act of making a speech or 
speeches; a formal speaking, as before an as- 
sembly ; also, used attributively, marked by for- 
mal speaking or the delivery of speeches. 

speechmant (specli'mau), n. [Early mod. E. 
also spcachman; < speech 4- man.] One em- 
ployed in speaking; a spokesman; an inter- 
preter. 

Sending with them by poste a Talniach or Speachman 
for the better furniture of the sendee of the saydeAm- 
bassadour. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 28G. 

speech-reading (speck're^ding), n. The pro- 
cess of comprehending spoken words by watch- 
ing tho speaker’s lips, as taught to deaf-mutes. 

speed (sped), n. [< ME. speed, sped, spede, < AS. 
sped, success, prosperity, riches, wealth, sub- 
stance, diligence, zeal, haste, = OS. spod, sjwt, 
success, = D. spoed, haste, speed, = MLG. spot, 
LG. spood = OHG. sjmot, spot , MHG. spuot, suc- 
cess ; with formative -d, < AS. spowan = OHG. 
*spuoan, spuon, MHG. spuon, succeed; cf. 
OBulg. spicti, succeed, =Bokem. spieti, hasten, 
= Russ, spied, ripen, = Litk. sped, bo at leisure, 
= Lott, a pet, bo strong or able; Skt. splnti, in- 
crease, prosperity, < y sphd, fatten.] 1. Suc- 
cess; a successful course; prosperity in doing 
something; good fortune; luck: used either 
absolutely or relatively : as, to wish one good 
speed in an undertaking. 

0 Lord God of my master Abralmm, I pray tlieo, send me 
good speed this day. Gen. xxiv. 12. 

Well mayst thou woo, and happy be thy speed ! 

Shak., T. of the S., ii. 1. 139. 

Remember mo 

To our all-royal brother ; for whose speed 
Tho great Bellona I’ll solicit. 

Fletcher {and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 3. 

2f. A promoter of success or progress; a speeder. 

There ; and Saint Nicholas he thy speed! 

Shak., T. G. of V., iii. 1. 301. 

3. Rapidity of movement; quickness of mo- 
tion; swiftness: also used figuratively. 

Wi speid they ran awa. 

Sir James the Bose (Child’s Ballads, III. 76). 

In skating over thin ico our safety is in our speed. 

Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 214. 

4. Rato of progress or motion (whether fast or 
slow); comparative rapidity; velocity! as, mod- 
erate speed; a fast or a slow rate of speed; to 
regulate tho speed of machines. 

no that rides at high speed, and with liis pistol kills a 
sparrow flying. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 379. 

Wo have every reason to conclude that, in free space, 
all kinds of light have the same speed. Tail, Light, § 72. 

The term sjiccd is sometimes used to denote the magni- 
tude only [and not tho direction] of a velocity. 

Wright, Text Book of Mechanics, p. 11. 

Tho machine has two different speeds of gear. 

Sei. Amer., N. S., LVII. 210. 

History . . . can only record with wonder the speed 
with which both the actual Norman conquerors, and the 
peaceful Nonnnn settlers who cainc in their wake were 
absorbed Into the general mass of Englishmen. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects.,p. 15G. 

5. In submarine rock-drilling, a leg or beam to 
which the drilling apparatus is attached. E. H. 




Hart at speed. 
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Knight.— At speed, in her., said of 
a hart, or other animal of the chase, 
when represented ns running.— Full 
speed, at the highest rate of speed ; 
with the utmost swiftness. 

They said they Baw nbout ten men 
riding swiftly towards us, and as many 
coming full speed down the hill. 

Pocockc, Description of the Ihist. II. 

(!. 1 ) 2 . 

Good speed. See good.— To have 
the speed Oft, to get in advance of; pass ahead of ; ho 
Bwlftor than. 

Our thane is coining ; 

One of my follows had the speed of him. 

Shak., MnobeUi, 1. 5. 3G. 
=Syn. 3. Swiftness, Rapidity, otc. (see quickness), expedi- 
tion. 

speed (spod), t>. ; pret. and pp. sped, speeded, ppr. 
speeding. [< ME. speden (prot. spedde, pp. sped), 

< AS. spiidnn (prot. spedde), suecoed, prosper, 
grow rich, spood, hasten, = D. spncdci i, spood, 
hasten, = MLG. spoden, LG. spoilen, spuden = 
OHG. spuoton, MUG. * spiintcn , G. sputen, also 
(after LG.) spuden, speod ; from tho noun.] I. 
intrans. 1. To advanco toward a goal or a re- 
sult; got on successfully; ho fortunate; pros- 
per; got on in gonoral; make progress; faro; 
succeed. 

Tliol worechlpcn nlso spccyally nllc t tin Hint thcl ban 
gode mcetyngo of; and uhtm tlielspcden wel in here lor- 
ncyc, nftro hero racetyngc. Mamie title, t Travels, p. 1G0. 

Come you to mo at night ; you slmll know how I sjvcd. 

Shak., M. W. of W., II. *2. 278. 
Whoso seeks an nmllt here 
Propitious, pays his tribute, game or fish, 

Wild fowl or ven'son ; and bis errand rjteeds. 

Cowper, Task, iv. C14. 
What do o wish to Know of any worthy person so much 
as bow bo has sped In the history of tills sentiment 7 

Emerson, hove. 

2. To got on rapidly: move with cclority; has- 
ten in going; go quickly; hasten in doing some- 
thing; net rapidly; hurry; ho quick. 

I have speeded hither with the very' extremes! inch of 
possibility. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., Iv. 3. 38. 

Then to the Castle’s lower want 
Sped forty yeomen tall. 

Stott, Mannlon, i. 4. 

ii. trails . 1. To enuso to advanco toward 
success; favor the courso or enuso of; make 
prosperous. 

Alio tlienne of that auenturre hndilo grot loje, 

& thonked god of Ids grace that so god!! hem ejxdde. 

William of Palerne (K. 11. T. S.), 1. 4P22. 
hot tho gods Bosjxed me, ns I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 

Shak,, J. L\, J. i 88. 

2. To push forward; carry toward a concilia 
sion; promote; advance. 

It Blrnll bo speeded well. Shak., M. for M. , Iv. f». 10. 
Judicial acts aro . . . sped In open court at the Instance 
of ono or both of the parties. Aylijfc, l*<u ergon. 

3. To send or push forward in a course; pro- 
mote tho going or progress of; cause to go; aid 
in going. 

True friendship’s laws arc by tills rule cxpiest, 
Welcome the coming, sjred tlie parting guest. 

Pope, Oilyssey, xv. 81. 

4. To give high speed to; puttospoed; hasten 
tho going or progress of ; make or enuso to ho 
rapid in movement ; give celerity to; also used 
reiloxively. 

The helpless priest replied no inure, 

But tjxd his steps along the hoarse resounding shore. 

Drjulen, Hind, i. 

He 8]>ed him thence homo to Ids habitation. Fairfax. 
0 precious evenings 1 all too swiftly sjied l 

Longfellow, Mrs. Kemble’s Headings. 
Tcrhaps it was a note of Western Independence that a 
woman wns here and there Been seeding a fast horse, In 
n cutter, alone. Harper'* Mag., LXXVI. 870. 

5. To give a certain (specified) speed to; also, 
to rcgulato tho speed of; arrange for a certain 
rate of going; set for a determined rapidity. 
[Technical.] 

When an engine is sjxedfd to run 300 revolutions per 
minute. The Engineer, LX VIII, 453. 

Circular saws and other hlgh-spmhvi wood-working 
machines. Jour. Franklin Just., CXXIX. 201. 

6. To send off or away; put forth; despatch 
on a courso: ns, an arrow sped from tho how. 
[Archaic.] 

When tlds speche wns sped, spoke Urn! no flerre. 

Destruction of Trey (H. K. T. 8.), 1. 7G01. 

Hence — 7. To send or put out of tho way; get 
rid of ; send off; do for; in n specific use, to send 
out of tho world; put to death; despatch; kill. 
[Archaic.] 

We three arc married, but yon two are sped. 

Shak., T. of tho 8., v. 2. 185. 
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Were he cover’d 

With mountninB, and room only for a bullet 
To be sent level at him, I would speed him. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 3. 
A dire dilemma 1 either way I’m sped; 

If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. 

Pope , l’rol. to Satires, 1. 31. 

8. To cause to ho relieved: only in tho pas- 
sive. [Archaic.] 

We believe we deservo to be sped of all that our blind 
hearts desire. 

Tyndalc, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker See., 1850), p. 11 . 

Being sped of my grumbling tliuB, and cased Into better 
temper. ft, D. Blackmon, Loma Bonne, lx. 

9f. To disclose; unfold; oxplain. 

Nc lmth It nat hen determyned ne (sped fcrmly and dill- 
gently of any of you'. Clutuccr, Boethius, v. prose 4. 
(The word In tills quotation is a forced translation of tho 
Latin cxycdila.] — God speed you, may Ood give you ad- 
vancement or success ; I wish you goon progress or pros- 
perity. Sec Godspeed. 

speed-cone (spod'kon), v. A contrivance for 
varying niul adjusting the velocity-ratio com- 
municated botwcon a pair of parnllol shafts by 
means of a belt. It may lie either one of a pair of 
continuous cones or conoids whose velocity-ratio can tie 
varied gradually w-lillo they arc In motion by shifting the 
licit, or a sot ot pulleys whoso radii vary by steps; In tho 
latter case tho velocity-ratio can tie changed by Bhitttng 
the belt from ono pair of pulleys to another, ftankinc, 
Applied Mechanics, p. 457. 

speeder (spG'dtr), «. [< ME. spedrr, spednr; 

< speed + -cr 1 .] 1. Ono ivho makes speed; 
ono who advances rapidly, or who gains success. 
[Obsoloto or nrclmic.] 

Supposing you to bo tho Lady, and three such Gentle- 
men to comu vnto jou a wo|o]lng: in faith, who should 
be tho sjiecdcrt Lyly, Euphucs and tils England, p. 204. 

Theso are the affections that beflt them that arc like to 
ho sjurders. Tho sluggard lusteth. and wnntcth. 

Tier. S. H’orif, Sermons, p. 7. 

2. Ono who or that which moves with great 
swiftness, ns a horse. (Colioip] — 3. Ono who 
or something which promotes speed; specifi- 
cally, some mechanical contrivnneo for quick- 
ening speed of motion oroperntion ; nny speed- 
ing device in a machine, ns a pair of speed- 
cones or cone-pulleys. See speed-multiplier. 

To spill [ru!n| vs thu wns ouro spedar, 

Bor thow was cmre lygtito and cure lednr. 

Tori- Plays, p. f*. 

4. In catlnn-man uf„ a machine which tnkes the 
place of the liohhin and fly-frnme ; receiving 
tho slivers from tho carders, mid twisting them 
into rovings. 

speedful (spGd'ftd), «. [< ME. speedful, spede- 
f id, spellful ; < speed + -fid.] 1). Successful; 
prosperous. 

Otliero tydtngs ryecil/ul for to scyn. 

Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. C20. 

2f. Effectual; efficient. 

Ho moot showc tliat Hie collnclons of proposlclons ids 
nat rjrd/ul to n nrcoBsaryc conclusion. 

Chaucer, Itoothlus, tv. prose 4. 
And this thing he sayth shall ho more rjierd/ul and 
effectual tu tliu matter. Sir T. More. 

3. Full of speed; lmsty; speedy. [Ifnre.] 

In pouernesso of spyrlt Is rjed/iilletl hole. 

iVrrs J'lmnnan's Cretle, 1. 201. 

speedfullv (spGd'fi'tl-i), adr. [< ME. spcdfullyc; 

< speedful + -lif-.') In n speedful manner; speed- 
ily; quickly; successfully. 

Then thny take tiler way wonder sj^djullye. 

Jlotn. of J’artcnn}/ (Ik Ik T. S.), 1. 1S3. 

speed-gage (spud'giij), n. A device for indi- 
cating a rato of speed attained; n velocimeter; 
n speed-imlicnlor. 

speedily (spG'di-li), ndv. [< ME. sprdily, < AS. 
'spcdiglicc (Lye), prosperously ; ns sjiccdy + 
-If-.) " In u speedy nrnnucr; quickly; with 
hiisto; in n sliort time. 

speed-indicator (spOd'in'di-kn-tor), n. An in- 
strument for indicating (lie speed of tin en- 
gine, n machine, shafting, etc. ; a speeil-gngo or 
velocimeter. Various forms tire in use. See 
tachometer and nperameter. 
speediness (spG'iIi-ncs), ». The quality of be- 
ing "speedy; quickness; celerity; hnsto; de- 
spatch. 

'speeding (spo'ding), n. [Verbal n. of speed, r.] 
The act of putting to speed; a test of speed, 
ns of a horse. 

spoodless (spCd'Ies), a. [< speed -f -less.) Ilnv- 
mg no speed; slow; sluggish; not prosperous ; 
unfortunate; unsuccessful. [Haro.] 

It obeys thy powT-s, 

And In their Btilp return tho .predicts wooers. 

Chajmian, Odyssey, v. 40. 

speed-multiplier (spGd'mul'ti-pU-Gr), ji. An 
urrnngomont of gearing in which pinions are 
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driven by largo wheels, and convey the motion 
by tlieir shafts to still larger wheels, 
speed-pulley (spGd'pul ,/ i), n. A pulley having 
several faces of different diameters, so that 
it gives different speeds according 
to the face over which tho belt 
is passed; a cone-pulley — Conical 
speed-pulley, (a) A pulley of a conicai 
form, connected by a band or holt with an- 
other of similar form, so that any change of 
position of tho holt longitudinally on the 
pulleys varies tho speod. (6) The cone- 
pullcy of a machine-tool. See conc.pullcy. 
speed-recorder (sped're-kor'dGr), 
ji. An apparatus for making a 
graphic record of tho speed of a 
railroad-train or road-vehicle, or of 
tho revolutions of a macliino 
motor. 

speed-riggers (sped'rig'Grz), n. pi. 
toys graduated to move n belt at higher or 
lower spood. [Eng.] 

speed-sight (sped'sit),«. One of a pair of sights 
on a cannon for adjusting aim at a moving ship, 
Tho fore sight is permanently fixed, and the hind Bight is 
adjustable by a scale according to I 


Of Speed*pullcys. 


Cone-pul- 


rntc of Balling. 

speedway (spGd'wii) 


> the ship’s estimated 


ji. A public road set 
npart for fast driving. [U. S.J 
speedwell (spGd'wol), w. [< speed + t eel/ 2 .] 
A plant of tho genus Veronica, especially F. 
Chamicdrys, an herb with creeping and ascend- 
ing atoms, and raeomos of bright-blue flowers, 
whence it lins received in Grout Britain sucli 
fnneiful names as angcVs-cycs, lird’s-cijc, goiVs- 
cijc, and eyebright. Also called germander-speed- 
well. Tho corolla falls quickly when thcplantlsgathcrcd. 
The common Bpccdwcli Is 1. officinalis, which has been 



Flowering riant of Speedwell ( t’erentea c Oteinalis), 
a, .a flower} the fruit. 

considered diaphoretic, etc,, But Is now no longer used 
in medicine. Tlie thyme-leafed speedwell, V. s crjrylli- 
folia, Is n very common little wayside herb with erect 
stems f mm n creeping base, mid small whlto or bluisli flow- 
ers with deeper stripe*. Other Bpeclcs have special names, 
r. Anagallis being the wnter-specdwcll, T. scvtrUata tlic 
innrsh-speedwcll, r. jwregri na the purslane-speedwell or 
neck weed, 1'. arrrnns tho com-spcedwcll, V. agreslis the 
llcld-speedwell, nnd V. hedcrirfotia the Ivy-leafed speed- 
well. Sec IVromVrt, 

speedy (spG'di), a. [< ME. spedi, < AS. spedig, 
prosperous, rich, powerful (= D. spoedig, 
speedy, = OIIG. spuotig, G. spulig, spudlg, in- 
dustrious, speedy), < sped, prosperity, success, 
speed: see speed.] 1. Successful; prosperous. 

I will wish tier speedy strength, nnd visit her with my 
prayers. Shak., Cor., !. 3. 87. 

2. Mnrkod "by speed of movement; goinp rap- 
idly; quick; swift ; nimble; hasty; rapid: as, 
u speedy flight. 

Wo men of business must use speedy servants. 

Fletcher (and anothcrT), l*roplietcss, HI. 2. 

3. Rapidly coming or brought to pass; not de- 
ferred or delayed; prompt; ready. 

With him [the ambassador] Temple came to a ipeedy 
agreement. Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 

speedy-cut (spo'di-kut), u. An injury in tho 
region of tho carpus (or knee) of tho horse on 
tho inner side, inflicted by tho foot of the op- 
posite side during motion, 
speekt, ii. An obsolete form of spikcl. Ji. Phillips. 
speel (spot), r. f. and f. [Origin nncortnin.] To 
climb; clamber. [Scotch.] 
speelkenf, ». See spellken. 
speer 1 (spGr), v. t. mid ». [Early mod. E. nlso 
spear; Sc. nlso speir, spier, nnd formerly spare, 
spire, of c. ; < ME. speren, spircii, speoren, spuren, 
spyrren, < AS. spyrian , spirian, sperian, track, 
trace, investigate, inquire, discuss, ask (=MLG. 
sporen = D. speuren = OHG. spuricn, spurren, 
spuren, MUG. spiircn, spurn, G. spiircn = Icel. 
spyrja, track, trace, investigate, ask, = Sw. 
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spbrja, ask, sp&ra, track, trace, = Dan. sparge , 
ask, inquire, spore, track, trace), < spot-, a track, 
footprint, = MLG. spor = D. spoor, trace, = 
OHG. JIHG. spor, G. spur = Ieel. spor = Sw. 
spfir = Dan. svor, a_ track, trace : see spoor and 
spur,] To make diligent inquiry ; ask; inquire; 
inquire of or about. [Now chiefly Scotch.] 

She turn’d her richt and round about. 

To spier her true love's name. 

Tam-a-Line (Child's ballads, I. 259). 
To speer at, to aim a question at ; inquire of. [Old Enq. 
and Scotch.] 

speer 2 t, »• All old form of spire 1 . 
speerel, «. An obsolote form of sphere. 
speerhawkf, it. [Appar. another form and use 
of spcrliawk, sparhattik.] An old name of tho 
hawkweed, Hicracium. Britten and Holland, 
Eng. Plant Names. 

speering (sper'ing), n. [Sc. also speiring; ver- 
bal n. of speer 1 , u.j A question ; an inquiry. 
[Old Eng. and Scotch.] 
speett, i’. An obsolete form of spit 1 . 
speightt, n. [Early mod. E. also spcglit, spccht, 
spiglit; = D. spcclit, < G. spccht, MHG. OHG. 
speh t (MHG. OHG. also spcch, > OF. cspcchc, 
F. (pciclic), a woodpecker; perhaps akin to L. 
picus, a woodpecker (see pic); otherwise con- 
nected with OHG. spehon, MHG. spehen, G. 
spiihen, look, spy: see spy 1 .] A woodpecker. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Eue, walking forth about the Forrests, gathers 
Speights, Parrots, Peacocks, Estricli scattered feathers. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, li., The Handy-Crafts. 

speir 1 , v. See speer 1 . 
speir 2 t, «. An obsolete form of sphere. 
speiranthy, «. See spiranthy. 
speirogonimium, spirogonimium (spHro-go- 
nim'i-um), «.; pi. speirogonimia, spirogoitimia 
(-11). [NL., < Gr. a-tipa, a coil, spiro, + NL. 

gonimium .] In hot. See gonidium, 3. 
speiss (spis), n. [< G. spcisc, a metallic mix- 
ture, amalgam ( speisige erze, ores mixed with 
cobalt and arsenic), a" particular use of spcisc, 
food, meat, < JIHG. spisc, OHG. spisa, food, < 
Olt. It. spesa (ML. spesa, for spensa), expense, 
cost, < spendcre, spend: seo spcncc, expense.] 
A compound, consisting chiefly of arsenic and 
iron, but often containing nickol and cobalt, 
obtained in smelting tho complicated lead ores 
occurring near Freiberg in Saxony, and in other 
localities. 

spek-boom (spek'bara), it. [S. African D., < 

f ck, fat, lard (= E. speck-), + boom, treo (= 
beam).] A South African plant. Seo Por- 
tulacaria. 

Speke (spek), «. A dialectal variant of spoke 1 . 
speHt. An old spelling of spell 1 , spell 1 . 
spel 2 (spel), ii. [D. spcl, play: see spell'- 1 .] Play. 
Sooth play, quad spel, os the Flcmyng scitli. 

Chaucer, ProL to Cook's Tale, 1. 33. 
[fn Tyrwhltt's edition alone, apparently his own substitu- 
tion of the Dutch for Its English equivalent piny, which 
appears In all other editions.] 
spelaean, spelean (spe-16'an), a. [< L. spe- 
Issttm, < Gr. aziflatov, a cave, cavern; cf. o-y- 
?.vy£, a cavo (> ult. E. spclunc), < azlor, a cave.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a cavo or cavern; form- 
ing or formed by a cave; cavernous. Owen, 
Longman’s Mag., Nov., 1882, p. G7. — 2. Inhab- 
iting caves or caverns; cave-dwolling; caver- 
nicolous ; troglodyte. Fraser’s Mag. Also spe- 
luncous. 

spelcll (spelcli), v. t. Same ns spell:. 
speld (speld), it. [< ME. speld, a splintor, < AS. 
speld, a splintor (biernende speld, ‘a burning 
splinter,’ or simply speld, a torch), = D. speld, a 
pin, = JIHG. spcltc, a splinter, = Icol. speld, mod. 
spcldi, a square tablet, spilda, a flake, slice, = 
Goth, spilda, a writing-tablot; from tho root of 
spald 1 (var. speld): seo spald 1 . Cf. Gael, spealt, 
a splinter. Seo spell 1 , spill", in part variants 
of speld; andcf .spell:, spelt 2 .] A chip or splin- 
ter. See spall 1 , spill 2 . 

Mnnll as ml3ti men either mette other, 

& spacll the otheres spero In spelrles than wente. 

William of Palemc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3392. 

speld, v. A Scotch variant of spald 1 . 
speldert (spol'dJr), n. [< JIE. * spclder , spildur 
(= JILG. spcldcr = JIHG. spelter, spilter), a 
splinter, dim. of speld.] A splintor. Pals- 
grave. 

Tho gretc Bcliaftc that was longe, 

AHc to epildurs hit spronge. 

Avtnrynge of King Arthur, rill. G. ( Balliwell .) 

Spelder (spel'dir), v. [< JIE. spcldcrcn, spcldren, 
spell, < spcldcr, a splintor (used as a pointer; 
ci. fescue): see spelder, «.] To spoil. Cath.Ang., 
p. 353; Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
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3 hf thatt tu cannat spelldrenn hemm 

Adam thu flndeaatapeffdredd. Ormulum, 1. 1G440. 

spel ding (spel'ding), n. [Also spelden, spel- 
dring, speldrin, speldron; < speld + -ing 3 .] A 
small fish split and dried in the sun. [Scotch.] 
spelean, a. See spekean. 

Spelerpes (spe-lJr'pez), n. [NL. (Rafinesque, 
1832), irreg. { Gr. a-faaiov, a cave, + cpiretv, 
creep.] A genus of Plethodontidie, having the 
digits free, containing numerous spocies of 
small American salamanders, often handsome- 
ly colored. S. longicauda ia a Blender long-tailed form 
found in the Southern States, of a rich-yellow color, with 



numerous broken black bands. S. bilincatus, a common 
species of the Northern States, has a black line along each 
side of the back, and the belly yellow. 5. ruber is of a 
bright-red color, more or less Spotted with black, and is 
found in cold springs and brooks. S, belli is the largest; 
it is plumbeous, with a double row of red spots on the 
back, and Inhabits Mexico. 

Spelin (spe-lin'), n. [So called in “Spelin,” 
the system defined, < spe-, var. of spa, all (< s-, 
an affix forming general, collective, and plural 
terms, 4- pa, every, < Gr. -of, every, all), + 
lin, < L. lingua = E. tongue.] An artificial 
linguistic system devised by Prof. Georg Bauer, 
of Agram in Croatia, in 1888, designed for a 
universal language. It is constructed on the 
same lines as Volapiik, but is of greater sim- 
plicity. Seo Volapiik. 

spelk (spelk), it. [< JIE. spclkc, < AS. "spelc, 
* spile (Soratier, Lyo) = JID. spalckc, D. spall; — 
Icol. spclkttr, a splint, splintor, rod; prob. akin 
to speld, spald 1 , spall 1 , etc.] I. A splinter of 
wood; a splint used in sotting a broken bono. 
Hallitccll. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. A rod, stick, or 
switch; especially, a small stick or rod used in 
thatching. [Prov. Eng.] 

spelk (spolk), v. t. [Also assibilated spelcli; < 
MK.*sj)cll:eii,*spclchcn,< AS. spclccan, spilccan, 
set with splints (= JID. spalckcn, set with 
splints, fnston, support, prop, = Icol. spclkja, 
stuff (sldns), = Sw. spjelka, Bplit, splinter), < 
*spelc, "spile, a splint, splintor: seo spelk, n.] 
1. To sot, ns a broken bone, with a spelk or 
splint. Hallitccll. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. To use a 
spelk or rod in or upon ; fasten or strike with 
a spelk. [Prov. Eng.] 

spell 1 (spol), n. [< JIE. spcllc, spcl, < AS. spcl, 
spell, a saying, talo, story, history, narrative, 
fable, also speech, discourse, command, touch- 
ing, doctrino, = OS. spcl ( spell -) = OHG. spcl 
(spell-), a tale, narrative, = Icol. spjall, a say- 
ing, saw, pi. spjbll, words, tidings, = Goth, spiff, 
a tale, fable, myth; root unknown. The word 
is found in mnny AS. and JIE. compounds, of 
which tho principal ones nre represented by 
byspcll and gospel. Cf. spell 1 , v.] If. A tale; 
story; narrntivo. 

Iferkncth to my spellc. Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 183. 
2f. Speech; word of mouth; direct address. 

An ax . . . hogo it vn-mctc, 

A BpeloB Bparthc to expoun [describe] In epclle qno-so my3t. 

Sir Oatcayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), I. 209. 

3. A charm consisting of some words of sup- 
posed occult power; any form of words, whethor 
written nr spoken, supposed to bo endowed with 
magical virtues; an incantation; lienee, any 
moans or causo of enchantment, literally or fig- 
uratively; a magical or an enthralling charm; 
a condition of enchantment; fascination: as, 
to cast a spell over a person ; to bo under a spell, 
or bound by a spell. 

Spell Is a klnde of verso or charmc, that in elder tymes 
they used often to say over every thing that they would 
have preserved, as tho N'ightJipcf for theeves, and the wood- 
spell. And hcrchcnco, I thinke, Is named tho gospel, as it 
wero Gods spell, or worde. And bo sayth Chaucer. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., March, Glosse. 

The running stream dissolved the spell, 

And his own elvish shapo ho took. 

Scott, L. of L. M., HI. 13. 
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spell 1 (spel), v. [< ME. spellen , spellien, spealie, 
spilien, < AS. spellian (pret. spclledc, pp. spelled), 
tell, declare, relate, speak, discourse (= MD. 
spellen, declare, explain, explain in detail or 
point by point, spell, = OHG. spellon, MHG. 
spellen , declare, relate, = Ieel. spjalla , speak, 
talk, = Goth, spillon, tell, narrate), < spel, a tale, 
story : see spell 1 , n. Cf. spell 2 , fl.] I. trans. 
If. To tell ; relate ; teacli ; disclose. 

It ’s I have intill Paris been, 

And well my drift can spell. 

Young Child Dyeing (Child’s Ballads, IV. 267). 

2. To act as a spell upon; entrance; enthrall ; 
fascinate; charm.— 3. To imbue with magic 
properties. 

This [hippomanes], gathered . . . 

With noxious weeds, and spell’d with words of power, 

Dire stepdames in the magic bowl infuse. 

Dryden , tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, iii. 445. 

Il.t intrans. To tell; tell a story; give an 
account. 

Now of marschalle of halle wylle I spelle, 

And what falle to hys offyee now wylle y telle. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 310. 

spell 2 (spel), v . ; pret. and pp. spelled or spelt, 
ppr. spelling, [< late ME. spellen; a particular 
use of spell 1 , tell, appar. duo to D. use: MD. 
spellen, declare, explain, explain in detail or 
point by point, spell, D. spellen , spell ; cf. OF. 
espcller , cspnler, declare, spell, F. epelcr, spell, 
= Pr. cspelar, csjyclliar, declare (< G. orD.): see* 
spell 1 . The word is in part confused, as the 
var. speal also indicates, with spell 4 , speld 1 , 
spclder, a splinter, because a splinter of wood 
was used as a pointer to assist in spelling 
words: see spell 4, and cf. spclder, v., spell.] 1, 
trans. 1. To tell or set forth letter by letter; 
set down letter 1 by letter; tell the letters of; 
form by or in letters. 

Spcllyn (letters). Sillabico. Prompt. Parv., p. 468. 

A few commonplace and ill -spelled letters, a few wise or 
witty words, ore all the direct record she has left of her- 
self. The Century , XL. 649. 

2. To read letter by letter, or with laborious ef- 
fort ; hence, to discover by careful study ; make 
out point by point: often with out or over. 

I will sit on this footstool at thy feet, that I may spell 
over thy splendour, and learn for the first time how princes 
are attired. Scott, Kenilworth, vii. 

He was a perfect specimen of the Trullibers of old; he 
smoked, hunted, drank beer at bis door with his grooms 
and dogs, and spelled over the county paper on Sundays. 

Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, vii. 

3. To constitute, as letters constitute a word; 
make up. 

The Saxon heptarchy, when seven kings put together 
did spell but one In effect. Fuller. 

To spell backward, to repeat or arrange the letters of 
In reverse order ; begin with the last letter of ; hence, to 
understand or explain in an exactly contrary sense ; turn 
inside out ; reverse the character or intention of. 

I never yet saw man, 

ITow wise, how noble, young, how rarely featured, 

But she would spell him backward. 

Shak., Much Ado, ill. 1. 61. 
To Spell baker, to do something difficult: supposed to 
refer to baker as one of the first words met by children in 
passing from the “easy ” monosyllables to the “ hard ” dis- 
syllables in tho old spelling-books. [Old and colloq., U. S.] 
If an old man will marry a young wife, 

Why then — why then — why then — he must spell Baker. 

Longfellow, Giles Corey, ii. 1, 

II. intrans. 1. To form words with the prop- 
er letters, in either reading or writing ; repeat 
or set down tho letters of words.* 

0, she knew well 

Thy love did read by rote and could not spell. 

Shak., R. and J., ii. 3. 88. 
2. To mako a study ; engage in careful contem- 
plation of something. [Poetical and rare.] 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every stnr that heaven doth shew. 

And every herb that sips the dew. 

Milton, 11 Penseroso, 1. 170. 

spell 3 (spel), v. t. [ME. spclcn, spelien , < AS. 
spclian, act in one’s stead, take one’s place, also 
rarely spilian, play, jest, = OS. spilon, play, 
dance, = D. spclcn = MLG. LG. spclcn, play, 
game, act, move, sparkle, allude, = OHG. spilon , 
MHG. spiln , G. spiclcn = Ieel. spila, plaj r , spend, 
play at cards, = Sw. spcla = Dan. spillc, act a 
part, move, sparkle, play, gamble ; from a noun 
not recorded in AS., but appearing as OS. spil, 
play (of weapons), = MD. D. spcl = MLG. spil , 

‘ LG. spile, play, music, performance, cards, = 
OHG. MHG. spil , G. spiel, play, game ; root un- 
known.] To take tho place of (another person) 
temporarily in doing something; take turns 
with ; relievo for a time; give a rest to. 

Sometimes there nro two ostensible boilers [slaves in 
charge of sugar-boiling] to spell and relieve one another. 
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When one is obliged to be spelled for the purpose of nat- 
ural rest, he should leave his injunctions to a judicious 
negro. T. Roughlcy, Jamaica Planters’ Guide (1823), p. 340. 

Mrs. Savor kept her seat beside Annie. She said, “ Don’t 
you want I should spell you a little while, Miss Kilburn?” 

Howells, Annie Kilburn, xvi. 

spell 3 (spel), n. [< spell 3 , ?;.] 1. A turn of 
work or duty in place of another; an intorval 
of relief by another porson; an oxcliango of 
work and rest: as, to take ono’s regular sjicll ; 
to work the pumps by spells. 

Their toyl is so cxtrenino as thej’ can not endure it nbovo 
foure houres in a day, but are succeeded by spelt. 

Carcic, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 11. 
A poor old negro, whose woolly head was turned to gray, 
though scarcely able to move, begged to be taken in, and 
oiTered to give ine a spell when 1 became tired. 

D. Hall, Travels in N. A., 1. 188. 

Hence — 2. A continuous course of employ- 
ment in work or duty; a turn of occupation be- 
tween poriods of rest; a bout. 

Wo read that a working day [in Holland] of thirteen or 
fourteen hours is usual ; a spell of eighteen or more hours 
is not uncommon. The Academy, July 27, 1889, p. M. 

3. An interval of rest or relaxation; a turn or 
period of relief from work; a resting-time. 

A halt was mndc for the purpose of giving the horses a 
spell and having n pot of tea. 

A. C. Grant , Hush Life in Queensland, I. 42. 

4. Any interval of time within definite limits; 
an unbroken term or period. 

Nothing new has linpnoned In this quarter since my 
last, except ttic setting hi of a severe ejxll of cold wea- 
ther and a considerable fall of snow. 

ir<n/n\'/fmi, To «T. Heed, Dec. 2T», 177f>. 
After n grievous sjrll of eighteen months on hoard the 
French galleys, 11. II*. Dixon, Hist, Church of ling., xix. 

5. A short period, indefinitely; an odd or oc- 
casional interval; an uncertain term; awhile. 
[Colloq.] 

No, I hnln’t got a girl now. I had one n *1*11, but I’d 
rather do my own work. 

C. D. Warner , Their Pilgrimage, j>. 145. 
Why don’t ye come and rest a sjwtt with me, and to-tnnr- 
rcr ye kin go on ef ye like? Jlnrj*er's Mag., LXXX. 319. 

6. A bad turn; an uncomfortable time ; a pe- 
riod of personal ailment or ill feeling. [Col- 
loq., U. S.] 

Wal, orter all, we sot out, and Hepsy, she got clear beat 
out ; and \\ hen Ilcpsy docs get beat out she lias r}*Us, and 
sbe goes on awful, and they last day nrter day. 

//. 11. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 171. 
Spell 1 (spel), a. [Also spill, spent , formerly 
sprnll; partly a var. of spcld (see sncld), partly 
< I). spit, the pin of a bobbin, spindle, axis (sec 
spindle). Cf. spall*, spate 1.] 1. A chip, splin- 

ter, or splint. [Prov. Eng. ami Scotch.] 

Cf. Ib spell or spill, originally a chip of wood for light- 
ing a candle. 

William of Paterae (|’ H L. T. S.), (ilos*., p. ;uv>. 
2. In the game of nur-and-spell, the steel spring 
by which the nur is thrown into the air. — 3. 
One of the transverse pieces at the bottom of a 
chair which strengthen and keep together the 
legs. Jlnllitrell. [Prov. Eng.] 
spellable (spol'n-bl), a. [< spelt- *f « aide .] 
Capable of being spelled, or rcprcsontotl in 
letters: ns, some birds utter spellable notes. 
Carlyle , Misc., IV. fiD. {Davies.) [Pare.] 
Spellbind (spel'blml), r. f. [A back-formation, 
after spellbound; < spell* 4- bind.’] To bind 
by or ns if by n spell; hold under mental con- 
trol or restraint ; fascinate, [lleecnt.] 

Now tlic poor French word . . . “Qu’cn dlrn-t-on 
sjxllbind* us all. Carlyle, Fs-ays (J. I*. F. Klcliter again). 
'Hie other, In bis speech about the banner, 
Sjwll'bound bis audience until they swore 
That such a speech was never heard till then. 

Hailed, Fanny. 

spellbinder (Kjicl'liln-dcr), n. One who spell- 
binds or fascinates; especially, an clocpient 
political orator. [U. S. political slang, first 
used in the presidential campaign of I8SS.] 
spell-bone (spel'bon), n. [< spell 1 4- lunifi.] 
The stnall bone of the leg; tho fibula. See 
phrases under peroneal. llallUecll. [Prov. Eng.] 
spellbound (spel' bound), a. Bound by orns if 
by a spell; entranced; rapt; fascinated. 

My dear mother stood gazing at him, spellbound hy Ids 
eloquence. 11. J). JUachnore, 1/jrna Doonc, II. 

speller 1 ! (spel'fcr), it. [< ME. spellcrc; < spell* 
+ -tfr 1 .] A speaker or talker; a teller; a nar- 
rator. 

Speke we of tho spellercs holde, 

Sith wc have of this Indy tolde. 

Cursor Mttndi, MS. Coll. Trim Cantab., f. 127. ( 11 alii well .) 

speller 2 (spcl'fcr), si. [< Into ME. spcltarc (= 
MD. D. speller), n speller; < spell- + -or'.] 1. 

One who spells, ns in school ; n person skilled 
in spelling. 

Sptllarc, stllabicator. Prompt. Parv., j>. 40S. 
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2. A hook containing exercises or instructions 
in spelling; a spelling-book. 
speller 3 (spel'er), 5i. [< spcll^ + -ei-l.] A 

branch shooting out from tho crown of a door’s 
antlor. See cut under Damn. Cotgrave. 
spellful (spel'ful), a. [< spell 1 + -/id.] Pull 
of spells or ehnrms; fascinating; absorbing. 
Hoolc, tr. of Orlando Pnrioso, xv. [Rare.] 
Spelling 1 ! (spol'ing), si. [< ME. spcllingc, spcl- 
litugc, spelling, spcltyng, recital, < AS. spcllung, 
narration, verbal n. of spcllian, toll, declare: 
seo spell 1 .'} A story; arolntion; a tale. 

Ab we telle yn owrc spellynrj, 

FalBcnes coinc never to godc endyng. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38, f. 125. (II alii well.) 

spelling 2 (spel'ing), n. [< lato ME. spclhjngc 
(= MD. spcllinghe, D. spelling ); verbal n. of 
spell-, v. Cf. D. spclkunst (l;unst, art), spelling; 
buchstabircn, spoil, as a noun, spelling (< liucii- 
slabc, a letter: seo under bool;); Sw. stapling 
= Dan. slanting, spelling (seo staff, stave) ; anil 
cf. orthography.] 1. The act of ono who spoils; 
tho manner of forming words with letters; or- 
thography. 

Spcllynye, slllablcaclo. Prompt. Parv., p. 4G8. 

Our common spelling Is often an untrustworthy guide 
to etymology. J. Hadley , Ks^nys, p. 350. 

To nreparo the way for such n chnngo [a reform in spell- 
ing] the first step Is to break down, by the combined lnllu- 
enco of enlightened scholars and of practical educators, 
the Immcnso nmt stubborn prejudice which regards the 
established modes of spelling almost ns constituting the 
language, ns having a sacred character, ns in themselves 
prefernblo to others. All neltntlon anti nil definite propo- 
sals of reform arc to he welcomed so far as they work In 
tills direction. Proc. Amer. Philol. Assoc., VII. 35. 

It may be observed that it Is mniuly nmong the class of 
half-taught dabblers in philology that etymological sjvll- 
ing has found Its supporters. All true philologists and 
philological IkxIIcs have uniformly denounced It ns a in on* 
stroURnbsurdity,bnth fromn practical mid nsclciitinc|>olnt 
of view. 11. Sweet, Handbook of Phonetics, p. 201. 

2. A collocation of letters roprcsontinff a word; 
a written word as spelled in a particular way. 

Our present spelling Is in many particulars n far from 
trustworthy guide In etymology, and often, Indeed, en- 
tirely falsities history. Such rjrlling* ns Island, author, 
detight, sovereign, require only to he mentioned, and there 
an* hundreds of others involving equally gross blunders, 
many of which have actually corrupted tho ►pokeri Inn- 
gunge. //. .S’irrrf, Handbook of Phonetics, p. 200. 

Phonetic spelling. Sec phonetic.— Spoiling reform, 
the Improvement by regulation and simplification of the 
conventional orthography of n language, ppecIMcallyof the 
P.nglMi language; the proposed simplification of Png- 
llsh orthography. The spelling of all languages having 
a recorded history tends to lag behind tin* changes of 
pronunciation, and In tlmcn reform becomes necessary. 
In Pngiish. since the gradunl fixation of the spelling after 
the Invention of printing, the separation of spelling nml 
pronunciation hns become very wide, and munerous pro* 
jK)«a]s for spelling refonn have been made. The present 
organized effort for spelling reform hns arisen out of the 
spread of phonography, which is ha«cd on phonetic spell- 
ing, and from the more recent spread of the study of com- 
parative philology, which lsn!«o lnsed on phonetics. I’ro- 
jto'nls fora gradual reform in spelling have been put forth 
jointly by the American Philological Association and the 
Philological Society of F.tiglnnd, nml are advocated by the 
Spelling Refonn Association. Amended spellings have 
been accepted to some extent by various periodicals, nml 
are ndrnitted, less freely. Into recent l>ooks. Movements 
for spelling reform exist nl«o In France, Germany, Den- 
inaik, and other countries. A spelling refonn lias been 
accomplished in Dutch, Spanish, and other tongues, and 
to some extent, by government action. In Germany. 

spolling-bco (fcpol'intf-bG), 7 t. Sntnc ns spelling- 
match. 

spelling-book (speriug-buk), v. A Hook from 
which children nre taught to spell, 
spelling-match (sppring-mneh), 7f. A contest 
tor superiority in spelling between two or more 
persons or parties, a fonnal spelling-match Is usual- 
ly between sides or sets of persons chosen by tvv o leaders. 
Any person who mlssjvells one of tho words given out 
retires, and the victory belongs to the side that hns the 
larger number left at the close. AUo called nvUiwtbee. 
(IT. S.l 

spellkenf (spel'ken), u. [Also speellen; < D. 
spel, piny (seo sprit*), *4 E. Icn^, n resort.] A 
playhouse; n theater. [Eow slang.] 

Who In a row like Tom could lead the van, 

Rooze In the ken, or at the sj^Uken hustle? 

Byron, Don Junn, xi. 10. 

spell-stopped (spel'stopl), a. Stopped by n 
spell or spells; spellbound. Shat;., Tempest, 
v. ]. 01. 

spell-work (spel'werk), II. Tlint wliieli is work- 
ed by spells or ehnrms; power of magic; en- 
chantment. Moore, Lalla Kookh. 

Spelonkt, n. Same as spelnnc. 

Spelt 1 (spell), n. [< ME. * spell (not found), < 
AS. spelt = D. spelt = MLG. EG. sprite = OJIG. 
sprlta, spclca, spetzo, MIIG. sprite, Sjtrkc, G. 
spelt, spel:, spelt; cf. G. sprlze, clmlT, shell, heard 
of an oar of coni ; = It. spelda, spelta = Sp. Pg. 
cspclta = Pr. espeuta = OF. espiautre, F. ejica u- 


spencer-mast 

tre, spelt ; < LL. spelta, spelt.] A kind of wheat 
commonly known as Triticum Spelta, but be- 
lieved to be a race of the common wheat, Tri- 
ticum sativum (T. vulgarc). Spelt is marked by the 
fragile rnchls of the spike, which easily breaks up at the 
joints, and hy the grainB being adherent to the clialf. It 
was cultivated hy the Swiss lake-dwellers, by the ancient 
Egyptians, and throughout the Itoman empire, and is stilj 
grown in the colder mountainous regions of Europe and 
elsewhere. It makes a very' fine Hour, used especially for’ 
pastry-making, hut tho grain requires special machinery 
for grinding. 

spelt 2 t (spelt), 5t. [< ME. spelt; a var. of spcld.] 
A splinter, splint, or strip; a spell or spill. 

Tho spekes was Bplentidc nlle with spcltis of silver. 

The space of a spere lengliespringande fulle faire. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3203. 

spelt 2 t (spelt), i\ t. [A var. of spcld, spald 1 , 
perhaps confused with ME. spelbcn, spilt: see 
spald 1 , spcld, spell;. Cf. spelt 2 , 51 .] To split; 
break. 

Feed geese with oats, spelled beans. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

spelt 3 (spelt). A preterit and past participle of 
spell 2 . 

spelter (spol'tOr), »t. [Not found in ME., and 
prob. of LG. origin: LG. spialtcr, pewter, = 
MD. speauter, D. spiautcr = G. Sw. Dan. spiau- 
tcr, zinc, bell-metal; cf. OF. piautre, peutre, 
peautre, espeautre = Sp. Pg. pcltrc = It . pcltro 
(ML. peutrum, pcstrum), powter: see pctetcr. 
Tho Rom. forms are from Tout., but have ap- 
)>ar. in turn influenced the Tout, forms.] Zinc: 
now used only in commerce. 

Not only those metalline corpuscles that were Just over 
or near the determinate place where I put the spelter, but 
also all the rest, into bow remote parts soever of the liquor 
they were diffused, did settle upon the sj>eltrr. 

Doyle, History of Fluidity, xxiil. 
Spelter solder, hard solder. Sec solder. 
spelter (spel'ter), v. t. [< speller, 51 .] To sol- 
der with spelter solder, or hard solder. Jlrass- 
J'oundcrs’ Manual, p. fill. 

spelunct, spelunkt (spC-lungk'), > 1 . [(ME.sjif- 
/»«/.-, spr tonic, speiunc = D. spclonl; < OF. spe- 
tnnque, F. spclotif/uc ■ Pr. spclunca = Sp. Pg. es- 
pclunea = It. spctouca, < L. spclunca, < Gr. c-i r 
/xqS (c-??.t'))-), a cave, cavern, < cnioc, a cave.] 
A cave; a cavern: a vault. 

Men hi hcm-scluc, 

In ppckcv nnd in rjttl»nt.rx sodden spoken togideres. 

Pier, riomnan (II), xv. 2T0. 

And pvrtc or the same stone lietli tlicr yett now in the 
same vttermost S/rliml. 

Tvrh’iujton, lliarie of Eng. Travcll, p. 40. 

spoluncoits (spe-lung'kus), a. [< spclttnc + 
-ok.v.] Same as spcl.ran, 2. 
spent, r. t. [ME. spennen (= MIIG. spennen = 
leel. spenna), a secondary form of AS. span- 
nan, span : seo span 1 . Cf. spend 2 .] To stretch: 
grasp; span. 

lliforc that spot my liondc I sjvn«(eld. 

Altilcraticc l'ottn* (cd. Morris), L 40. 

spencet, spencer 1 !. See sprnsc, sponsor. 
spencer 2 (speu'ser), v. [Named after Earl 
•Spencer (1782-1815). The surname is derived 
from sprncerl, sponsor.] 1. A man’s outer gar- 
ment or overcoat so short that the skirts of the 
body-coat worn tinder it were seen : a fashion 
introduced about 1S00. — 2. A woman’s gar- 
ment introduced n year or two later, nnd mado 
in direct imitation of tho above. It also was short, 
ami formed a kind of ovcr-jackqt, reaching a little bclovv- 
the wnDt. 

spencer 3 (spen'str), n. Maul., a trapezoidal 
l'orc-nnd-nft sail set abaft the foremast and 
mainmast; a trysail. 

spencer-gaff (spen'ser-gaf), a. The gaff to 
which the spencer is bent. 

Spencer gun. See gin D. 

Spencerian (spen-se'ri-nn), a. [< Spencer (see 
def.) 4- -inn.] Pertaining or relating to tlie Eng- 
lish philosopher Herbert Spencer (born 1S20), 
or characteristic of his philosophical system. 
See Spcnccrianism. 

Spencerianism (spon-su'ri-nn-izm), n. The 
philosophy of Herbert Spencer, called hy him 
the synthetic philosophy. Like utmost nil the mi- 
clout nnd a considerable part of the modern philosophical 
pysteins, it is a philosophy of evolution; nut It differs 
from most of these In reducing evolution to the rank of n 
mere secondary principle, and in making the immutable 
law of mechanics tho pole fundamental one. Spencer has. 
formally stated his philosophy in sixteen propositions, 
which concern the relations of evolution nml dissolution. 
These arc of a special nnd detailed character, so tlint ho 
tines not countenance the claim made for him of the princi- 
ple of evolution itself. Ills sixteenth proposition states 
that under the sonslblc nppearnnees wliieli the universe- 
presents to 11 s, nnd “transcending human knowledge, ia 
an unknown nml unknowable power.” 

spencer-mast (spen'sOr-mftst), n. See mast 1 . 
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spency (spen'si), ok; pi. spencies (-siz). The 
stormy petrel, Proccllaria pelagica. C. Swain- 
son . [Shetland Isles.] 

spend 1 (spend), v.; pret. and pp. spent (for- 
merly sometimes spcndcd ), ppr. spending. [< 
ME. spcn den (pret. spcndc, pp. ispendcd , ispend ), 
< AS. spcndan, spend (also in qomp. d-spendan , 
for-spcndan ) = OHG. spcnton , MHG. spenten , 
G. spcndcn = Sw. spendcra = Dan. 
spcndcrc = It. dispendere, spcndcrc = Sp. Pg. dc- 
spendcr = OF. dc^pe»drc, F. dependrc , < ML. 
spcndcrc , L. dispcndcrc , pay out, dispend: see 
dispcnd. Cf. expend , and see spense , spenser , 
etc.] I. (raws. 1. To payor give out for the 
satisfaction of need, or the gratification of de- 
sire ; part with for some use or purpose ; ex- 
pend; lay out: used of money, or anything of 
exchangeable value. 

The raoore thou spcnrf&f, the lesse thou hast. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. Cl. 
Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not 
bread ? Isa. lv. 2. 

The oils which we do spend in England for our cloth 
are brought out of Spain. 

J. Campion (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 50). 

2. To impart; confer; bestow for any reason; 
dispense. 

As help me Crist as I in fewe yeeres 

Have spended [var. spent] upon diverse maner freres 

Ful many a pound, yet fare I never the bet. 

Chaucer, Sumraoner’s Tale, 1. 242. 
I will but spend a word here in the house, 

And go with you. Shak., Othello, i. 2. 48. 

3. To consume; use up; make away with; dis- 
pose of in using. 

They were without prouision of victuals, hut onely a 
little bread, which they spent by Thursday at night. 

Hakluyt's Voyages , I. 270. 
My last breath cannot 
Be better spent than to say I forgive you. 

Beau, and FI., Kniglit of Malta, iii. 2. 

4. To pass; employ; while away : nsed of time, 
or of matters implying time. 

They spend their days in wealth, and in a moment go 
down to the grave. Job xxi. 13. 

I would not spend another such a night, 

Though ’twere to buy a world of happy days. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 4. 5. 

5. To waste or wear out by use or action: incur 
the loss of. See phrase to spend a mast , below. 

What ’s the matter, 

That you unlace your reputation thus, 

And spend your rich opinion for the name 

Of a night-brawler? Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 195. 

6. To exhaust of means, force, strength, con- 
tents, or the like; impoverish; enfeeble: only 
in the passive. See spent. 

Their bodies spent with long labour and thirst. 

Knollcs, Hist. Turks. (Latham.) 
They could have no flesign to themselves in this work, 
thus to expose themselves to scorn and abuse, to spend 
and be spent. Penn , Rise and Progress of Quakers, iii. 

Faintly thence, as pines far sighing. 

Or as thunder spent and dying, 

Come the challenge and replying. 

Whittier, The Ranger. 

7f. To cause the expenditure of; cost. 

It spent me so little time after your going that, although 
you speak in your letter of good dispatch in your going, 
yet I might have overtaken you. Donne , Letters, cxv. 

The main business, which spent the most time, and 
caused the adjourning of the court, was about the removal 
of Newtown. Winthrop, Hist. Hew England, 1. 1G7. 

To spend a mast, to break, lose, or carry away a mast in 
sailing ; incur the loss of a mast.- 
He spent his mast in fair weather, and having gotten a 
new at Cape Anne, and towing it towards the bay, he lost 
it by the way. Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 74. 

To spend ground, to excavate in mining: mine. [Corn- 
wall. Eng.]— To Spend the moutht, to bark violently; 
give tongue ; bay. 

Then do they [hounds] spend their mouths; Echo replies, 
As if another chase were in the skies. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. C95. 
To spend upt, to use up ; consume improvidently ; waste. 

There is treasure to be desired and oil in the dwelling 
of the wise ; but a foolish man spendeth it up. 

Prov. xxi. 20. 

n. intrans. 1. To pay or lay out; make ex- 
penditure of money, means, strength, or any- 
thing of value. 

He spendeth, jousteth, maketh festeynynges. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1718. 
Get ere thou spend, then shalt thou bid 
Thy friendly friend good morrowe. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 98. 
To spend in all things else. 

But of old friends to be most miserly. 

Lowell, Under the Willows. 
2. To be lost or wasted; be dissipated or con- 
sumed; go to waste: as, the candles spend fast. 
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The sound spendeth and is dissipated in the open air. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 129. 

3. Specifically, to emit semen, milt, or spawn. 
See spent , 2. 

spend- (spend), v. t. [A var. of spcn .] To 
span; grasp with the hand or fingers. Halli- 
well. [Prov. Eng.] 

He sawe the Duglas to the deth was dyght, 
Uespendyd a spear, a trusti tre. 

Hunting of the Cheviot (Child’s Ballads, VII. 37). 

Spendable (spen'da-bl), a. [< spend 1 4- -able.'] 
That may be spent; proper to be used for cur- 
rent needs: as, spendable income. [Rare.] 
spend-all (spend'al), n. [< spend 1 , v., 4- obj. 
all.] A spendthrift; a prodigal. 

Nay, thy wife shall he enamored of some spend-all, 
which shall wast all as licentiously as thou hast heaped 
together laboriously. Man in the Moonc (1009). (Hares.) 

spender (spen'd6r), n. [< ME. spcndcrc, spen- 
dare; < spend 1 4- -cr 1 .] One who or that which 
spends or wastes ; used absolutely, a spend- 
thrift. 

You've been a spender, a vain spender; wasted 
Your stock of credit and of wares unthriftily. 

Ford, Fancies, ii. 1. 
Veryricli men in England arc much freer spenders than 
they are here. The American, VI. 217. 

Spending (spen'ding), n. [< ME. spending, 
spendynge; verbal n. of spend , v.] 1 . The act of 
paying out money. — 2f. Ready money; cash; 
means. 

Yf thou fayle ony spendynge, 

Com to Robyn Hode. 

Lytcll Geste of Bobyn Ilode (Child’s Ballads, V. 92). 

3. Seminal emission. 

spending-money (spen'ding-mtnFi), ok Money 
provided or used for small personal expenses ; 
pocket-money for incidental outlay, 
spending-silvert (spen'ding-siFver), ok [< ME. 
spending-silver ; < spending 4- silver.] Money 
for expenses; spending-money; cash. 

And spending silver liadde lie ryght ynow. 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 7. 
For of thy spendynge sylver, monk, 

Thereof wyil I ryght none. 

Lytell Gcstc of Bobyn Hode (Child's Ballads, V. 87). 

spendthrift (spend'thrift), n. and a. [< spend 1 , 
v., + obj. thrift .] I. ix. One who spends lav- 
ishly, improvidently, or foolishly ; an unthrifty 
spender; a prodigal. 

What pleasure can the miser’s fondled hoard, 

Or spendthrift’s prodigal excess, afford? 

Cowper , In Memory of John Thornton. 

II. a. Wastefully spending or spent; lavish; 
improvident; wasteful; prodigal: as, a spend- 
thrift heir; spendthrift ways. 

And then this “should ’’ is like a spendthrift sigh. 
That hurts by easing. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 123. 

Spendthrift alike of money and of wit. 

Co.ioper, Table-Talk, 1. 684. 

Spendthrifty (spend' tliriFti), a. [< spendthrift 
4- -7/1.] Lavish; wasteful; prodigal. [Rare.] 
Spendthrifty, unclean, and ruffian-like courses. 

Rogers, Naaman the Syrian, p. 611. 

spense (spens), n. [Also spcnce ; < ME. spense , 
spence , < OF. spense, spcnce, espense, expense , 
expense (see expense)] in ME. partly by apher- 
esis from dispense , < OF. despense, expense, also 
a lardor, buttery, etc., < despendre, spend: see 
expense, dispense, and cf. spend 1 , spenser.] If. 
Expense ; expenditure of money. 

So he sped hym by spies, spense of his gode. 

That the lady fro liir lord lyuely lie stale. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 13692. 
For better is cost upon somewhat worth than spense 
upon nothing worth. 

Ascham, Toxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 115. 

2. A buttery; a larder; a cellar or other place 
where provisions are kept. [Obsolete and prov. 
Eng.] 

A1 vinolent as bottle in the spence. 

Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 223. 
Yn the spence, a tabell planke, and ij. sylwes [shelves]. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 327. 
Bluff Harry broke into the spence, 

And turn’d the cowls adrift. 

Tennyson, Talking Oak. 

3. The apartment of a house where the fam- 
ily sit and eat. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

spenserf (spen'ser), ?i. [Also spencer ; Sc. 
spensar ; < ME. spenser, spcncerc, spcnscrc, also 
despenser, < OF. despcncier , despensier (ML. dis- 
pensarius), dispenser, spenser, < despense , ex- 
pense: see dispenser, spense. Hence the sur- 
names Spencer, Spenser.] A steward or butler ; 
a dispenser. 

Cesar heet his spenser geve the Greke his money. 

Trevisa, tr. of Higden’s Poly chron icon, IV. 309. 
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The spencer came with keyes in his hand, 

Opened the doore and them at dinner fand. 

Henry son, Moral Fables, p. 12r 

Spenserian (spen-se'ri-an), a. and n. [< Spen- 
ser (see def. and spenser) 4- -i-an.] I, a. Of 
or pertaining to the English poet Edmund 
Spenser (died 1599); specifically, noting the 
style of versification adopted by Spenser in his 
“Faerie Queene.” It consists of a strophe of eight- 
decasyllabic lines and an Alexandrine, with three rimes, 
the first and third line forming one, the second, fourth, 
fifth, and seventh another, and the sixth, eighth, and 
ninth the third. It is the stateliest of English measures,- 
and is used by Thomson in his “Castle of Indolence,” by 
Byron in his “Childe Harold,” etc. 

II. ok The poetical measure of Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene”; a Spenserian verse or stanza. 
O. W. Holmes, Poetry. 

spent (spent), p. a. [Pp . of spend 1 , v.] 1 . Nearly 
or quite exhausted or worn out; having lost 
force or vitality ; inefficient ; impotent : gen- 
erally in a comparative sense. A spent deer or 
other animal is one that has been chased or wounded 
nearly to death. A spent ball is a flying ball (from a gun) 
that has so nearly lost its impulse as to be unable topene- 
trate an object struck by it, though it may occasionally 
inflict a dangerous contused wound. A spent bill of lading 
or other commercial document is one that has fulfilled its 
purpose and should be canceled. 

The forme of his style there, compared with TullieS 
writyng, is but euen the talke of a spent old man. 

Ascham, The Scholem aster, p. 152. 

Mine eyes, like spent lamps glowing out, grow heavy. 

Fletcher, Sea Voyage, iii. 1. 

2. Exhausted by spending or spawning; offish, 
having spawned. 

speos (spe'os), n. [< Gr. cirtog, a cave.] In 
Egypt, archscol., a temple or part of a temple, 
or a tomb of some architectural importance, as 
distinguished from a mere tunnel or syringe, 
excavated in the solid rock; a grotto-temple or 
tomb, as at Beni-Hassan (see cut under hojpo- 
gcum) and Abou Simbel (Ipsamboul). The 
"larger speos of Abou Simbel is about 109 feet deep, and 
has all the parts of a complete open-air Egyptian temple. 

Speotyto (spe-ot'i-to), ok [NL. (Gloger, 1842), 
< Gr. ffTTfof, a cave, 4- tvt6, the night-owl.] An 
American genus of Strigidce, containing several 
species of small long-legged earless owls which 
live in treeless regions and burrow in tho 
ground, as S. canicidaria of the pampas of South 
America and S. liypogsca of the prairies of west- 
ern North America; the burrowing owls. A variety 
of the latter also inhabits Florida, and the genus is like- 
wise represented in the West Indies. S. hypogsea is the 
species which is found in association with prairie-dogs and 
spermophiles, giving rise to many exaggerated accounts 
of the relation between the bird and the mammal. These 
owls were formerly placed in the genus Athene, and were 
also called Pholeoptynz. See cuts under oui. 
spert, v. t. A variant of spar 1 . 
sperable 1 ! (spe'ra-bl), a. [< L. sperabilis, that 
may be hoped for, < spcrarc, hope, < spes , hope.] 
Capable of being hoped for ; affording grounds 
of hope. 

Wherin, suerly perceaving his own cause not spcrable, 
he doth honorably and wisely. 

Sir JF. Cecil (June 3, 1565), in Ellis's Hist. Letters, 2d ser., 

[clxxii. 

Sperable 2 t, n. An obsolete form of sparable. 
speraget, n. Same as spar age. 
speratet(spe'rat), a. [< L. speratus, pp. of spe- 
rarc , hope.] Hoped for; not hopeless: op- 
posed to despera te. In old law, in determining whether 
debts to a testator, the right to collect which devolved 
upon the executor, were assets to be accounted for by him, 
though not collected, regard had to be had to their charac- 
ter, whether they were sperate or desperate, 
sperclet, v. A Middle English form of sparldc. 
speref. An old spelling of spear 1 , spcci' 1 , 
sphere. 

Spergnla (sper'gu-la), n. [NL. (Dillenius, 1719), 
named from its scattering its seeds; < L. spar - 
gcre, scatter: see sparge.] A genus of poly- 
petalous plants, of the order Caryophyllaccse 
and tribe AlsioiCtC. It is characterized by the presence 
of small scarious stipules, by flowers with five styles alter- 
nate with the five sepals, and by a one-celled capsule with 
its five valves opposite the sepals. There are 2 or 3 species, 
widely scattered through temperate regions of either hemi- 
sphere, and especially abundant in fields and cultivated 
' places of the Old World. They are annual herbs with 
dichotomous or clustered branches, the swollen and suc- 
culent axils bearing apparent whorls of awl-shaped leaves. 
The small white or pink flowers form raceme-like cymes 
with conspicuous pedicels. The species are known by the 
general name of spurry, sometimes sandweed. 
Spergnlaria (sp6r-gu-la'ri-a),?i. [NL. (Persoon, 
1805), < Spergnla + -aria.] A genus of polypeta- 
lous plants, of the order Caryophojllaccx and tribe 
AlsinCiC. It is distinguished from the allied genus Sper- 
gulaby its three styles and three-valved capsule, and differs 
from Arenaria, to which it was formerly referred, in the 
possession of stipules. There are 3 or 4 species, scattered 
through temperate regions, especially along salt-marshes 
and shores. They are commonly diffuse herbs, small and 
often succulent, with thread-like or linear leaves, often, as 
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in Spergala, with secondary clusters of leaves forming ap- 
parent whorls at the axils. The small flowers open in 
bright sunshine, and are white or rose-colored or common- 
ly purplish. The species are known as sand-spurry. At 
least 3 species are found on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States. See Tissa. 

sperhawkt, n. Same as sjmrhawh for sparrow- 
hawk 

sperket (sper'ket), ??. [Also spirkct ; origin ob- 
scure.] A large hooked wooden peg, not much 
curved, to hang saddles, harness, etc., on. Hai- 
ti well. [Prov. Eng.] 

High on the spirkct there it hung. 

Bloomfield, The Hotkey. (Davies.) 
sperling (spfer'ling), v. Same as sparling 1 . 
sperm 1 (sp6rm), n. [< ME. spcrmcXOF. sperme, 
sjyarmc , F. sperme — Sp. P^. esperma = It. sper - 
ma, < L. sperma, < Gr, azeppa (azepyar-), seed, 
< azeipeiv, sow. Cf. spore 2 .] The male seed of 
any kind, as the semen or seminal fluid of tho 
higher vertebrates, tho male spawn or milt of 
tho lower vertebrates, or the seminal olomonts 
of any animal, containing tho malo germs, or 
spermatozoa. 

sperm 2 (sp6rm), n. [Abbr. of spermaceti.'] 1. 
Samo as spermaceti . — 2. A sperm-wlmlo. — 3. 
Sperm-oil. 

sperma (sp6r'mji), m. Samo ns semen (which 
see). 

spermaceti (sp&r-mu-sot'i or -se'tl), w. and a. 
[Formerly or dial, also, in corrupt forms, par - 
maccti , parmacctii , parmacctty, parmacity , par- 
modify , etc.; < F. spermaceti = Sp. esperma - 
ecti = Pg. cspcrmacctc = It. spermaceti , < NIj. 
spcnnacctifVit^whixWs seed,’ tho substnncolmv- 
ing been regarded as tho spawn of the whale ; < 
L. sperma , sood, + ccti , gen. of edits, < Gr. \yrof, 
wlmlo: see Ce/c 3 .] I. n. A peculiar fattv sub- 
stanco contained in tho characteristic ndiposo 
tissue of tho cavity of tho head of tho sperm- 
whale or cachalot, 'Physctcr or Catodon macro- 
cephalus , and related cetaceans. During the llfo 
of tho animal the spermaceti is In a fluid Mate, and when 
the head la opened has tho appearance of an oily white 
liquid. On exposure to tho nlr the spermaceti concretes 
and precipitates from the oil, from which It may then lie 
separuted. After being purified by nn elaborate process 
tho spermaceti concretes Into n white, crystallized, brittle, 
semi-transparent unctuouB substance, nearly inodorous 
and insipid. It dissolves In boiling alcohol, and as the 
solution cools it is deposited In perfectly pure lamellnted 
crystals. In this state it is called eel in. Spermncctl is n 
mixture of various fatty acids and derivatives of the acids. 
It is bland and demulcent, but in medicine It Is chiefly em- 
ployed externally db an ingredient in ointments, cerates, 
and cosmetlcB. It has also been largely used In tho manu- 
facture of candles. 

By this [fallacy of yKquivocatlonl aro they deluded who 
conceive nwrmaccti \rji erma Ccrti, Pseud. Bn., 1C-I0U which 
Is found about the head, to be the spawn of the whale. 

Sir T. Browne, Vuig, Bit., II. 1. 

H. a. 1. Pertaining to, derived from, or com- 
posed of spermaceti or sperm. — 2. Producing 
or yielding spermaceti, ns tho sperm-whales.— 
Spermaceti ointment Fee ointment. 
spermaceti-oil (spfcr-nm-sct'i-oil), n. Sperm- 
oil. 

spermaceti-whale (spfcr-ma-setG-hwiU), n. A 
sperm-whale. 

Spermacoce (sp6r-ma-ko'se), ». [NL. (Dillc- 
uius, 1732), so called in allusion to the carpels 
pointed with one or more calyx-teeth; < Gr. 
oztppa, seed, germ, + okum/, a point, < ok//, a 
point, anything sharp.] A genus of rubinceous 
plants, typo of tho tribe Spermacoce, r. it b char- 
acterized by flowers with from two to four calyx-lobes 
sometimes with Bmaller teeth between, a small two-cleft 
or capitate stigma, and a dry fruit of two carpels which 
separate when ripe and are each or only one of them 
open, one often retaining the membranous axis. There 
nrc about 176 species, scattered through tropical and sub- 
tropical regions, and particularly common In America. 
They arc annual or perennial herbs or low undershrubs, 
with smooth, rough, or hairy steins, commonly with four- 
angled branchlets. They bear opjioslto leaves, which are 
either sessile or pctioled, membranous or coriaceous, 
nerved or feather-veined. Tho stipules arc united with 
the petioles into a bristle-bearing membrane or sheath. 
The smnll sessile flowers nrc solitary In tho axils or vari- 
ously clustered, often in dense axillary and terminal heads, 
and are white, pink, or blue. In allusion to the heads, 
the species are called button-weed. Five species occur 
in the United States all southern and smniucr-flower- 
ing and with a short white corolla; S. glabra, the moat 
common, extends into Ohio. Several species arc In re- 
pute for medicinal properties, especially ns substitutes 
for ipecacuanha, for which S. ferruginea and S. J'oaga 
are UBed in Brazil, nnd S. rcrticillata ‘in the West Indies. 
The root of S'. hispid a is used ns a sudorific in India. 

Spermacoce^ (spOr-inn-kd'su-fi), n. pi. [NL. 
(Cbamisso and Sclilceli’tendal, 1828), < Sperma- 
coce + -e;c (shortened for Spcrmacoccca).] A 
tribe of rubiaeeous plants, of which Spermacoce 
is the type, embracing 18 other genera, chiefly 
natives of tropical or subtropical America, 
sperm aduct (sptr'ma-dukt), n. [< NL. sperma- 
ductus, irreg. < Gr. aklppa, seed, + L. (Indus, a 
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duct: see dud.] A spermatic duet, or sperm- 
duct; a male gonaduet or seminal passage; a 
hollow tubular or vesicular organ in tbe male, 
serving to convey or detain sperm or semen. 
It is connected in somo way with the spermary, from 
which it carries oft the sperm, and in many animats i3 
specifically called the r as deferens. But it is a more com* 
prehensive term, including the whole of the male gener- 
ative passages, of whatever kind. Also spcrmaduclus, 
spcrmiduct. 

spermagone (sp6r'ma-gon), n. Samo as sper- 
viogonc. 

spermagonium (spir-ma-go'ni-um), n. Same 
as spermogonium. 

spermalist (spfer'ma-list), n. [< sperm 1 + -al + 
-ist.] A spermist. 

spermangium (sptr-mnn'ji-um), pi. sper- 
mangia (-it). [NL., < Gr. a-lp/ta, seed, sperm, + 
nyyrior, vessel.] In Alga, a receptacle contain- 
ing tlio sporos: samo as conccptadc, 2 (h). 
spermapnyte (spfcr'mn-fit),«. Seaspcrmopliytc. 
spermarium (sptr-ma'ri-um), pi. spermaria 
(-it). [NL., < L. sperma, soed, + - arium .] A 

spermary: usod in distinction from ovarium. 
spermary (sp6r'ma-ri), ».; pi. spcnnarics (-riz). 
[< NL. spermarium.] Tho malo gorm-gland or 
essential sexual organ, of whatever character; 
tho sperm-gland, or spermatic organ, or seminal 
gonad, in which spermatozoa aro generated, in 
its specializ.od condition in the higher nnimals 
known ns tho testis or tcslidc. The term is used 
in distinction from ovary, both spermnries nnd 
ovaries being gonads. Also spermarium. 
spermatemphraxis (spfT'mn-tom-frnk'sis), ti. 

[NL., < Gr. a-tppa(j-), seed, + cpQpfiooctv, ob- 
struct: soo cmphradic.] Obstruction to tho 
disehnrgo of semen. 

spermatheca (sptr-ma-tlio'kii), ».; pi. sperma- 
theca (-so). [NIj., irreg. < Gr. azipua, soed, + 
OfjKt/, a case. Cf. spcrniothcca.] A spormatic 
case, capsule, or sheath; n reeeptaclo for so- 
mon; specifically, the seminal recoptncle in tho 
female, ns of various inseets nnd other inverte- 
brates, which receives and conveys or detains 
the sperm of tho male. More correctly sper- 
viatotlicca. Soo cuts under Dcndrocala, ovari- 
ole, nnd Uhabdoeala. 

spermathecal (spfw-nm-tho'kal), a. [< sper- 
viathcca + -at.] Of or pertaining to n sperrnn- 
thecn: as, n spermathecal duct or vesicle. 

On reaching the point where tho spermathecal duct de- 
bouches, they [ova] nre impregnated by the spermatozoa 
which escape now from the spennatheca and meet the 
ova. Encyc. Jlrit., XVJ. CtS. 

spermatia, n. Plural of sjtermaliinu. 
spermatic (sp(r-mnt'ik), a. [< OF. (nnd F.) 
spermatirjuc = Sp. espermdtieo = l’g. cspcrmali- 
co = It. spermatieo, \ L. spcrmaliciis, < Gr. azep- 
partsir, < aztpna, seed: see sperm I.] 1. Of or 

pertaining to sperm, or malo seed, in general ; 
containing spermatozoa, or consisting of sperm 
or semen; seminal: ns, sjicrmatic fluid. — 2. Se- 
creting spermatozoa; generating or producing 
semen; seminnl, ns a spermary.— 3. Connected 
with or rclnted to tho spormnry, or essential 
male organ ; subservient to tho mnlo function; 
testicular: ns, sjicrmatic vessels; tho spermatic 
cord. — 4. In hoi., resombling or of the nature 
of spermatia: ns, spermatic filaments; sper- 
matic gelatin. — 5. Figuratively, seminal; ger- 
minal; fructifying, [ltare.] 

I Itnd certain books vital nnd spermatic, not leaving the 
reader w hat lie was ; lie siiuts the hook n richer man. 

Emerson, Books. 

External spermatic fascia. Samo ns intcrcotumnar 
fascia (which see. under fascia).— External spermatic 
nerve, the genital branch of the gcnltocnmd nerve. It 
supplies tlio cremaster muscle. — Internal spermatic 
fascia. Same ns ii\fuiulibul\farm fascia (wideli sec, under 
/nzem).— Spermatic artery, any artery supplying n tes- 
tis or other spermnry, corresponding to nn ovnrinn nrtery 
ot the female. In man tho spermatic nrterles arc two long 
slender nrterles arising from the nbdomlnnl nortn a little 
below the renal arteries, and passing along each spermatic 
cord, to he distributed to the testes.— Spermatic cal- 
culus, a concretion sometimes found In tho seminal vesi-' 
cles. — Spermatic canal. (a)Ttio Inguinal canal. (C.) Any 
spermatic duct, ns (tie vns deferens. — Spermatic car- 
tridge. Same ns spcnnalnpft arc.— Spormatic cord. See 
cord f. — Spermatic cyst, In jxithoi., a cyst arising In the 
testicle nenr the epididymis, nnd tilled with Held in which 
nre oltcn found spermatozoa, crystals, etc. Seo spermato- 
cclc.— Spermatic duct. Same ns rpmwuturf.— Sper- 
matic filament, a spermatozoon.— Spormatic gelatin, 
in hot., n gelatinous substnneo In spermogonla which when 
wet aids In tlio expulsion ot the spcnnntia.— Spermatlo 
logos. See logon. — Spermatic plexus of nerves. Sco 
jdexus . — Spermatic plexus of veins, n thick plexus ot 
convoluted vessels formed In the spermatic cord by the Ve- 
nn: comitcs of tlio spermatic arteries, Tiicsc veins coalesco 
after leaving the Inguinal canal, nnd empty into tho vena 
cava Inferior of tho right side nnd the renal vein of the left 
side. This venous plexus corresponds to flic ovarian ve- 
nous plexus of the female, nnd is specifically known as 
tho pnimpiniform plexus. When varicose, it constitutes a 
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varicocele or cirsocelc, an extremely common affection, 
most frequent on the left side. — Spermatic rete. Same 
as rete vasculosum testis (which see, under rete ). — Sper- 
matic sac, a sac containing a number of spermatozoa 
packed or bundled together, to be discharged on rupture 
of the sac. 

spermatical (spfer-mat'i-kal), a. [< spermatic 
+ -al.] Same as spermatic. Bacon. 
spermatiogenous (sp6r-ma-shi-oj'e-nus), a. [< 
NL. spermatium + Gr. -yevfc, producing: seo 
-geno us.] In hot., producing or bearing eper- 
matia: as, a spermatiogenous surface. 

On the contrary, they aro disk-shaped or cushion-shaped 
bodies with the spermatiogenous surface folded into deep 
sinuous depressions. De Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. 241. 

spermatiophore (sptr-ma'slii-o-for), n. [< NL. 
spermatium + Gr. <^fpetV = E. hear 1.] In 

hot., a structure bearing a spermatium. 
spermatism (spir'ma-tizm), n. [< spcrmai(irc) 
+ -ism.] 1. Emission of semen; a seminal 
discharge. — 2. Same as spermism. 
spermatist (sper'ma-tist), n. [< Gr. crlp/ia(--), 
seed, + -ist .] Same as spermist. 
spermatium (spdT-mii'sbi-um), ?1. ; pi. sperma- 
tia (-a). [NL., < Gr. aaeppa, seed.] In hot., an 
exceedingly minute cylindrical or rod-shaped 
body in fungi, produced like spores in cup-liko 
organs called spermogonia. The spermatia are con- 
jectured to be the malo fertilizing organs, although tho 
male sexual function of nil spermatic in fungi has not 
been demonstrated. In more technical language n sper- 
mntium Is n "male non-motile gamete conjugating with 
tho trichogyne of a procarp ” (Goebel). 

spermatize (sptr'mn-tiz), r. i.; pret. and pp. 
spermatized, ppr. sper unitizing. [< Gr. axtppari- 
Cciv, sow, yield seed, < cxlppa, soed: see sjienu k] 
To yield mnlo sperm or seed; have a seminal 
emission; disehnrgo semen, 
spermatoat, «. Plural of spermatoon. Owen. 
spermatoal (sptr-mn-td'nl), a. [< spcrmato(dn) 
+ -al.] Pertaining’ to a spermatoon. Owen. 
spermatoblast (spdr'mn-to-biiist), n. [< Gr. 
arippa(r-), seed, + ftSMarir, bud, sprout, shoot.] 
Tho bud or germ of a spermatozoon ; a germinal 
blastema wiienco spermatozoa aro produced. 
SpcmintoblastB form n layer of nucleated and nucleolated 
cells In the seminal tubules, which prolifemtes or pro- 
Jects Into the lumen of the tubule with often n lobed or 
digitate end ; nnd from every lobe n spermatozodn devel- 
ops nnd Is discharged, leaving n branching stump of tile 
spermatoblast. Also spcrmoblast, ncmatobtast. 
spermatoblastic (sptr'inn-to-bins'tik), a. [< 
spermatoblast + -ic.J Of or pertaining to sper- 
mntoblnsts or tlio formation of spermatozoa; 
germinal or building, ns a stracturo which de- 
velops spermatozoa. Also spcrmohlastic. 
spermatocele (spOr'mu-to-sol), n. [< Gr. azip- 
Ita(T-), seed, + sif/rj, ii tumor.] A retention- 
eyst of the epididymis or testiclo containing 
spermatozon. 

spermatocyst (sper'mn-td-sist), it. [< NL. sper- 
matocystis.(. Gr. azlppa{r-), seed, + uitrnc, blad- 
der: sco cyst.] 1. In mint., a seminal vesicle. 
— 2. In pathol., a spermatic cyst or sac. Seo 
spermatic. 

Bpennatocystic(sn6r , ma-to-sis'tik), a. [< sper- 
matoeyst + -ic.] Containing spermatozoa, as a 
cyst ; of tlio nature of a spcrnmtocyst. 
spermatocystidium (spfrr'ma-to-sis-tid'i-um), 
».; pi. spermatoeystidia (-U). "[NL., < Gr. r-tp- 
ua(r-), seed, + taVrtf, bladder, + dim. -Wtoi 1 .] 
In hot., samo ns antheridium. Ucdtcig. 
spermatocystis (spfcr'mn-to-sis'tis), n. [NL. : 
see spermatocyst.] Same n’s spermatocyst. 
spermatocystitis (sptr'mn-to-sis-ti'tis), «. 
[NL., < spermatocystis + -fits.] Inflammation 
of tlio seminnl vesicles. 

spennatocytal (spf'r'mn-tp-si'tnl), a. [< sper- 
matocyte + -al.] Of or pertaining to spermn- 
toeytes; of tlio nature of a spermatocyte, 
spermatocyte (spi-r'mn-to-slt), n. [< NL. sper- 
matium + Gr. mtoc, a hollow: see cytc.] 1. In 
hot., tho mother-cell of a spermntozooid. 

Tho protoplasm in each of the two cells of the nntherid- 
lum | in Sain nia] contracts nnd by repeated blpartitlon di- 
vides into four roundish primordial cellB (spermatocytes), 
each of which produces n spemintozold. 

Goebel, Special Morphology of Plants (trans.), p. 230. 

2. The cell whoso nuclear chromatin and eell- 
protoplnsm become respectively tho head and 
tail of tho spermatozoon: synonymous with 
spermatoblast. Flemming. 

These spermatocytes may either nil develop into sper- 
matozoa (Mammals), or n single spcnnateci/tc may become 
modified ns n basilar cell (ringiostome Fishes), or n num- 
ber may form nn onvclopo or cyst nround tho others (Am- 
phibians nnd Fishes). Encyc. Brit., XX. 412. 

spermatogemma ( sptr'ma- to - jem'it), ».; pi. 
spermatogemma: (-6). [NL., ’< Gr. az(ppa(e-), 

soed, + gemma, a bud.] A mass of spermato- 
cytes; a multinuclear spermatic cyst; a kind of 
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spermatoblast. See also spermosphere. Encyc. 
Brit., XX. 412. 

spermatogenesis (spir'ina-to-jen'e-sis), n. 
[NL., < Gr. OKip[ia(T -), seed*, 4- yhcoig, origin.] 
In biol., the formation or development of sper- 
matozoa. Huxley and Martin, Elementary Bi- 
ology, p. 301. 

spermatogenetic (spir'ma-to-je-net'ik), a. [< 
spermatogenesis, after genetic .] ’ Of or pertain- 
ing to spermatogenesis; exhibiting or charac- 
terized by spermatogenesis: as, a spermatogc- 
nctic process or result ; a spennatoqenctic theory. 
Encyc. Brit., XX. 412. 

spermatogenous (spfir-ma-toj'e-nus), a. [< Gr. 
ozippa{r-), seed, 4- -yevije, producing: see -gc- 
noiis.] Producing spermatozoa, 
spermatogeny (spOr-ma-toj'e-ni), «. [< Gr. 

ozippa(r-), seed, 4- -ytvcia, < -yevr/g, producing: 
see - geny .] The generation or production of 
spermatozoa; spermatogenesis, 
spermatogonium (spferfma-to-go'ni-um), ii. ; pi. 
spermatogonia (-a). [Nil., ' < Gr. a-(ppa( r-), 
seed, 4- yovy, generation.] If. In hot., same 
as pycnidium, 1.— 2. A primitive or formative 
seminal cell, forming a kind of sperm-morula, 
or spermosphere composed of spermatoblasts 
or spermatocytes, which in turn give rise to 
spermatozooids. La Valcttc St. George. 
spermatoid (sptr'ma-toid), a. [< Gr. a-tp- 
/io(r-), seed, 4- fitiof, form.] Resembling sperm, 
or male seed; sperm-like; of the nature of 
sperm; spermatic or seminal, 
spermatological (spGr'ran-to-loj'i-knl), a. [< 
spcrmatolog-y 4- -ic-nh] "Of or pertaining to 
spermatology. Also spcrmological. 
spermatologist (spGr-ma-tol'o-jist), «. [< spcr- 
matolog-y 4- -ist.] One" wlio’is versed in sper- 
matology. Also spcrmologist. 
spermatology (spfer-ma-tol'o-ji), h. [< Gr. 
it jrlppa(r-), seed, 4- -loyia, < Xcyctv, speak: see 
-ology.] The doctrine or body of facts and 
opinions regarding sperm, semen, or the male 
elements of procreation, as those of spermato- 
genesis or spermatogeny. Also spermolopi/. 
spermatomere (spGr'mn-to-mer), n. [< Gr. 
aztpua(r-), seed, 4- p tpog, part.] One of the 
parts into which the male or femalo pronuclous 
of an ovum may divide after fertilization. 

Two of these “residual globules " are, according to them, 
expelled by the spermatomcres during their nuclear meta- 
morphosis preceding division. 

Micros. Science, XXVL 597. 
spermatoont (spir-rna-to'on), n , ; pi. sperma- 
toa (-ii). [< Gr. azip/ia(r-), seed, 4- Cp dr, an 

egg.] TIio nucleus of a sperra-coll or sperma- 
tozoon; a cell which stands in the relation of 
such a nucleus, ns that out of or from which a 
spermatozoon maybe developed; a spermato- 
blast. 

Spermatophilus (sper-ma-tof'i-lus), ii. [NL. 
(Wagler, 1830), emended from Spcrmopliilus.] 
Same as Spcrmopliilus. 

spermatophoral (sptr-mn-tof'o-ral), a. [< sper- 
mataphorc 4- -ah] Of tlie character of or por- 
■ taining to a sperraatophoro. Huxley and Mar- 
tin, Elementary Biology, p. 291. 
spennatophore (spfcr'ma-to-for), n. [< Gr. 
errepf ia(r-J, seed, 4- pepeiv = ’E. bear 1 .] Aspe- 
cial ease, capsule, or sheath containing sperma- 
tozoa; specifically, one of tbo peculiar sper- 
matic cysts of cephalopoda (al 60 called spermatic 
or seminal cartridge, seminal rope, or filament of 
Ecedham), usually forming a long cylindrical 
structure in w T bich several envelops may bo dis- 
tinguished. The contents or such a Bpermatophoro 
are not exclusively seminal, for in the hinder part of each 
there 1 h a Bpecial substance, the exploding mass, which 
serves to discharge the packet ot spermatozoa. These are 
invested in a special tubular tunic, and packed in the front 
part of file spermatophore, like a charge of shot In a car- 
tridge in front of tho powder, behind this packet of sperm 
the exploding mass forms a spiral coil, which extends 
through the greater part of the spermatophore and is con- 
tinnous behind with the coat of the latter. When the 
snermntophoro is wetted ft swells up and bursts, through 
the forceof the spring coiled inside, and the spermatozoa 
are discharged with considerable force. A spermatophore 
thus offers n striking analogy to the nematophorc or 
thread-cell of a ccelenterate, though the object attained is 
noturtication or nettling, hut a seminal emission and con- 
sequent impregnation of the female. A spermatophore 
of some sort, less complex than that of cephalopoda, is 
very' commonly found in several classes of invertebrates. 

spermatophorous (spGr-ma-tof'o-rus), q. [As 
spermatophore 4- -ons.] Bearing or conveying 
seed, sperm, or spermatozoa; spermatogenous; 
seminiferous; specifically, bearing sperm as a 
spermatophoro ; of or pertaining to a sperma- 
tophoro; spermatophoral. 
spermatorrhea, spermatorrhoea (sptr'ma-tfi- 
re'ii), ti. [NL. spermatorrhoea ; < Gr. airtppa'tj-), 
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seed, 4- ptiv, flow, run.] 
loss. 


Involuntary seminal 


spermatospore (sper'ma-to-spor), ii. [< Gr. 
cmeppa(r-), seed, 4- tnrSpog, a solving.] A kind 
of cell which gives rise to spermatozoa. Also 
spcrmosporc. 

spermatotheca (spGr'ma-to-the'kii), n. Same 
as spcrmathcca. 

Spermatovum (spGr-ma-to'vum), «. ; pi. sper- 
matova (-vji) [NL., < Gr. o7elppa(r-), seed, 4- 
L. ovum, egg.] A fecundated egg; an ovum 
after impregnation by spermatozoa, whence its 
substance consists of material from both pa- 
rents. Also sjiermovum. 

Spermatozoa (sperima-to-zo'li), n. pi. [NL., 
pi. of spermatozoon, q. v.] 1). A supposed class 
or other group of animalcules; sperm-animals: 
so called before their nature was known, when 
they were regarded as independent parasitic or- 
ganisms. — 2. [I. c.] Plural of spermatozoon. 
spermatozoal (sp6ri r ma-to-zo / al), a. [< sper- 
matozoon 4- -a?.] Same as spermatozoon. 
Spermatozoan (spfir'ma-to-zo'an), a. and n. [< 
spermatozoon 4- -on.] X Of the nature of a 
spermatozoon ; of or pertaining to spermatozoa. 

II. ii. A spormatozoon or spermatozooid. 
spermatozoic (sper'ma-to-zo'ik), a. [< sperma- 
tozoon 4- -ic.] Same iis spermatozoan. 
spermatozoid (spGr'ma-to-zo'id), ii. and n. [< 
spermatozoon 4- -id 2 .] See spermatozooid. 
spermatozoidal (sperimn-tq-zo'i-dal), a. [< 
spermatozoon 4- -oid 4- -o/.] ’Same as spermato- 
zooid. IF. B. Carpenter, Micros., p 443, 
spermatozooid (spGr'ma-tq-zo'oid), a. and n. 
[< spermatozoon 4- -oid.] I. a. Resembling 
a spermatozoon; 
of spermatozo- 
an nature or ap- 
pearance. 

II. it. 1. A 
spormntozoiin. 

Foil Sicbold. 

Also, less com- 
monly, spermaio- 
zoid. Seo zooid. 

— 2. In hot., a 
male ciliated 
motilo gameto 
produced in an 
nntheridium: 
same as anthcr- 
ozoid. In this 

souse more commonly spermatozoid. 
cut undor anthcridium. 
spermatozoon (sptr'ina-to-zo'on), «. ; pi. sper- 
matozoa (-ii.). [NL., < Gr. oztppa(--), seed, 4- 



Spermatozooids of A din tit urn Cafillus • 
Vetter is. 


See also 


sperm-kernel 

small spherical or dlscoldal head, a succeeding rod-like or 
bacillar part, and a long slender tail or caudal filament, 
capable of spontaneous vibratile movements, by means of 
which the spermatozoa swim actively in the seminal fluid, 
like a shoal of microscopic fishes, every one seeking, In the 
passages of the female into which the fluid has been inject- 
ed, to discover the ovum in which to bury itself, in order to 
undergo dissolution in the substance of the ovum. They 
are smaller than the corresponding ovum, and several 
or many of them may be embedded in one ovum. The 
actual union of spermatozoa with an ovum, and fusion of 
their respective protoplasms, is required for impregnation, 
and is the consummation of sexual intercourse, to which 
all other acts and processes are simply ancillary or sub- 
servient. Spermatozoa may be killed by cold, or chemical 
or mechanical injury, like any other cells. These bodies, 
very similar to various animalcules, were discovered and 
named spermatozoa by Leeuwenhoek in 1C77 ; they were 
at first and long afterward regarded ns independent or- 
ganisms, variously classed as parasitic helminths or infu- 
sorians— such a view being held, for instance, by Von Baer 
so late as 1827 or 1835. Von Siebold, who found them in 
various vertebrates, called them spermatozooids. Their 
true nature appears to have been first recognized by KOI- 
liker. Spermatozoa or their equivalents are diagnostic 
of the male sex under whatever conditions they exist, 
whether in male individuals separate from the female, or 
in those many hermaphrodite animals which unite the 
two sexes in one individual ; and the organ which pro- 
duces them is invariably a testis or its equivalent sper- 
mary, of whatever character. The male elements of the 
lowest animals, however, as Protozoa, do not ordinarily 
receive the name spermatozoa , this being specially ap- 
plied to the more elaborate male cells of the character 
above described. The origination of spermatozoa has of 
late years been the subject of much research and discus- 
sion ; the details of the process, ns observed in different 
animals, or under different conditions of investigation, 
together with conflicting doctrinal conclusions, have oc- 
casioned a large special vocabulary. See many words 
preceding and following this one. 

2f. [ca».l A genus of animalcules. Yon Baci\ 
1827. 

Sperm-ball (spGrm'b&l), n. A spherical cluster 
of spermatozoa, such as occurs in some sponges. 
Encyc. Brit., XXII. 424. 

sperm-blastoderm (sp6rm'blas"to-d6rm), n. A 
blastodermic layer of formative spermatozoa 
composing the surface of a sperm-blastula. 
sperm-blastula (spfcrm'blas'tu-la), «. A sper-. 
matic blastula, or hollow sphere whose surface 
is a layer of formative spermatozoa, 
sperm-cell (spferm'sel), 2 i. 1. A spermatozoon : 
so called from its morphological valence as a 
cell. — 2. A cell giving rise to spermatozoa ; a 
spermatoblast or spermatocyte, 
spermet, ii. An obsolete spelling of sperm 1 . 
Spermestes (spGr-mos'tez), n. [NL. (Swain- 
son, 1837), said to he (irreg.) < Gr. airtppa, seed, 
4- iodic tv, eat.] The typical genus of Spcrmcs- 
tinic, containing six or eight species confined to 
Africa and Madagascar. Such are S. cucullata, S. 
poensis, nnd S', bicotor, of the continent, ami the Mndngas- 
cnrS. nana. Those little birds are closely related to .-Ijmi- 
dina, of which Spermestes is often rated as a subgenus. 


(Qov, an animal. ] 1. One of the numberless Spermestinaj (sp6r-mos-ti'ne), n. pi. [NL., 


microscopic bodies contained in semen, to 
which the seminal fluid owes its vitality, and 
which are the immediate and nctivo means of 
impregnating or fertilizing the ovum of the fe- 


< Spermestes 4- -ilia:.] An extensive subfamily 
of Bloccid.'c, named from the genus Spermestes. 
The very numerous species, about 150, are chiefly African 
and Asiatic, but some of them extend to Australia and va- 
rious Polynesian islands. Among them are the amada- 
vats and estrilds. Leading genera are Lagonosticta, Sper - 
mospizn, Pyrencstes, Estrelda, and Amadina. See cut un- 
dcr Senegal. 

spermestine (sp6r-mes'tin), a. Of, or having 
characters of, the Spcrmcstinm. 
spermic (spGr'mik), a. [< sperm 1 4- -ic.] Same 
ns spermatic. 

spermidiumt (spGr-mid'i-um), n.; pi. spermidia 
(-ji). [NL., < L. sperma, seed, germ, 4- -idhtm.'] 
Iii hot., same as acliciiium, 1. 
spermiduct (spGr'mi-dukt), n. [< L. sperma, 
sperm, 4- ductus, a duct: see duct. Cf. sper- 
rnaduct.] A passage for the conveyance of 
sperm in the femalo of Echinorhynclms. See 
the quotation. • [Rare.] 

From tire lower end of the ovarium [of tlie female of 
Echinarfiynchus 1 two short oviducts, or rather spermi- 
ducts, arise, and almost immediately unite into a sort of 
uterus, which is continued into the vagina. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 555. 

spermin (spfcr'min), ii. [< sperm 1 4- -in 2 .] A 
non-poisonous alkaloid (C 2 H 5 N) obtained from 
sputum, human semen, organs of leucemie pa- 1 
tients, and alcoholic anatomical preparations, 
spermism (spfer'mizm), ii. [< sperm 1 4- -ism.] 
The theory or doctrine that the male sperm 
contains tho whole germ of the future animal, 
whicli develops entirely from a spermatozoon, 
the ovum sowing merely as a mold, or matrix; 

, . , , . , animalculism. Also spennatism. 

size or shape or other physical character, anil liowevcrvari- cnoriaiot IcnAi.'mhfl r/ ,,,1 4 . a 
ous may be the organ in which they are produced. Sperma- SP® rn JlSt (spei mist), 11 . [< sperm 4- -isi.] One 
tozoa, like ova, havo the morphological value of tlie cell; wll O holds tlie thoory of spermism- or sperma- 
and a spermatozoan is usually a ceil in which a cell-wall, tism; nil nnimalculist: tho opposite of ovidist. 
cell-contents, and cell-nucleus, with or without a nuclco* Soo theory 0 fined semen t under 211 en vem 011 1 AIro 
lus, may be distinguished. Tho form maybe spherical, like ,ncascmcm ’ m ’ aer m casement . Also 

the ovum, and Indistinguishable therefrom by any physical I ; 51 ' 

character; more frequently, and especially in tho higher Sperm-Kernel (sperm kewnel), II. Same as sper- 
animals, these little bodies are Bliaped like a tadpole, with a mococcus. 

t 



Spermatozoa. 

Ar, four sperrr alozoa of man ; A, two of ape : /?, two of rabbit. In 
each case. I, broadest view, II, profile, of jb, kernel or nucleus of the 
head, and m, filamentous body, ending in s, the long slender tail. 

male; a spermatic coll or filament; a spermato- 
zoan or spermatozooid. Spermatozoa are the vital 
and essential product of a spermary, male gonad, or testis, 
as ova are of the ovary or femalo gonad ; their production, 
or the ability to produce them, is the characteristic distinc- 
tion of the male from tlie female organism, whntever their 



sperm-morula 

Sperm-morula (sp6rm'mor*g-]a), n. A sper- 
matic morula; a mulberry-mass of formative 
spermatozoa. 

sperm-nucleus (spSrm'niFkle-us), n. 1. The 
nucleus of a spermatozoon ; ’ a spermococeus 
or sperm-kernel. — 2. In hot., the nucleus of a 
male gamete, which coalesces with the nucleus 
of an oosphere to form a germ-nucleus. Goebel . 
spermoblast (sp6r'mo-blast), v. Same as sper- 
matoblast. 

spermoblastic (sper-mo-blas'tik), a. Same as 
spcrmatoblastic . 

Spermocarp (sper'rao-karp), n. [< Gr. oxipuciy 
seed, + A'apjrof, fruit.] In bot., the so-called 
* * fruit ” in the Cliaracesc and certain conf ervoid 
algfe. It is thefertilizedandmaturedfenialeorganwithits 
variously formed covering or pericarp and accessory cells. 
The “fruit" of the Characete has also been called the an- 
thcridium, sporangium, enveloped oogonium, and sporo - 
phydium, by different authors. Sporophydium seems the 
preferable term. See these various words. Compare sporo- 
carp. See cuts under anlheridium and conceplaclc. 

spermococeus (sper-mo-kok'us), n. ; pi. spermo- 
cocci (-si). [NL., < Gr. aaepya, seed, + ainno;, 
grain, berry.] The nuelens of a spermatozoon: 
it consists of the head of the sporm-animaleule, 
excepting its thin outer layer. Also sperm- 
Jccrnel. , 

spermoderm (sp&r'mo-derm), n. [< Gr. arlpya, 
seed, + depya, skin.] In hot., the integument 
of a seed in the aggregate; properly, same as 
testa. 

spermogastrula (sper-mo-gas'tro-lii), «.; pi. 
spcrmogastrulie (-le). [NL., < L.' sperma (see 
sperm 1 ) + NL. gastrula, q. v.] A sperm-blas- 
tula which has undergone a kind of gastrula- 
tion. 

spermogone (sper'mo-gon), it. [< NL. spermo- 
gonium.] In lot., same as spermogonium; also 
employed by some writers to denote the sper- 
matium or spore-like body which is produced 
in a spermogonium. See spermogonium, sper- 
matium. Also spelled spcrmagonc. 
spermogonia, n. Plural of spermogonium. 
spermogoniferous (sper' / mo-go-nif < G-rus), a. 
[< NL. spermogonium, q. v., + L. ferre = B. 
Seur 1 .] In hot., hearing or producing spormo- 
gonia. 

spermogonium (sper-mo-go'ni-um), n.; pi. sper- 
mogonia (-si). [NL., < Gr. aaepyoydvog, produ- 

cing seed, <. c-tpya, seed, + -yovoq, producing: 
see -gony.] In hot., a cup-shaped cavity or 



Section of Barberry-leaf (of its natural thickness at .r), infested with 
Pitccutia graminis in its secidial stage. 
sp, spermogonia ; a , fruit, inclosed within the peridium /, or open and 
discharging spores. (Somewhat magnified.) 

receptacle in which spermatia are produced. 
See spermatium, peridium, Puccinia (with cut). 
Also spermagonium. 

spermogonoiis (sper-mog'o-nus), a. [< spermo- 
gone + -ous.] In hot., resembling or having 
the character of spermogonia or spermogones. 
sperm-oil (sporm'oil), n. Spermaceti-oil; the 
oil of the spermaceti-whale. See train-oil. 
spermolith (spCr'mo-lith), n. [< Gr. a-eppa, 
seed, + Vidas, stone.] A concretion which oc- 
casionally forms in the seminal ducts, 
spermological (sp&r-mo-loj'i-kal), a. Same as 
spcrmatological. 

spermologist (sper-mol'o-jist), n. [< spermol- 
og-y + -ist] 1. Same as spcrmatologist. — 2. 
In hot., one who treats of or collects seeds; a 
student of or an authority in spermology. 
spermology (sper-mol'o-ji), n. 1. Same as sper- 
matology. — 2. In hot., that branch of science 
which investigates the seeds of plants, 
spermonucleus (sp6r-mo-nu'kle-us), n.; pi. 
spermonucici (-1), [NL.,< L. sperma (sec sperm 1 ) 
+ nucleus, q. v.] A male pronucleus. See 
masculonudeus, feminonuclcus. Hyatt. 
Spermophila (sper-mof'i-lii), n. [NL. (Swain- 
sou, 1827), < Gr. CKeppa, seed, + \civ, love.] 
1. In omith., the little seed-eaters or pygmy 
finches, an extensive genus of small American 
fringilline birds, with very short stout bills 
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like a bullfinch’s, giving name to the subfam- 
ily Spermophiliiue. Thelimits of the genus vary with 
different authors, hut it usually includes about 50 species, 
of tropical and subtropical America. The only one of 
these which occurs in the United States is S. moreleii, 
which is found in Texas, and known as Morclet's pygmy 
finch. It is only about 4 inches long:, with extremely tur- 
gid bill convex in all its outlines, short rounded wings, 
and still shorter tail. The male is entirely black and 
white, the latter color tinged with buff on the under parts ; 
tile female is olivaceous-brown above and brownish-yel- 
low or buff below; with whitish wing-bars. Alike dissimi- 
larity of coloration characterizes the sexes throughout 
the genus. By those who hold that Spermophila is the 
same name as Spermophilus , this genus is called Sporo - 
phila ; and some or all of the species arc often placed in 
a more extensive genus Gyrinorhynchus, of which Sper- 
mophila or Sporophila then constitutes one section. See 
cut under grassquit. Also called Spermospiza. 

2. In mammal., same as Spermophilus, 1. J. 
Picliardson, 1825. — 3f. In entom., a genus of 
arachnidans. Hentz, 1842. 

spermophile (sper'mo-fil), n. [< NL. Spermo- 
philus.] 1. A. rodent quadruped of tbe genus 
Spermophilus, as a ground-squirrel or suslik, of 
which there are numerous species in Europe, 
Asia, and North America. See cuts under sus- 
lik and Spermophilus. — 2. A fringilline bird 
of tbe genus Spermophila ; a little seed-eater, 
of which there are numerous Central and South 
American species. See cut under grassquit. 

Spermophilinte (sper"mo-fi-li'ne),»!.p/. [NL.. 
< Spermophilus (in sense 2< Spermophila) + -inte.] 

1. In mammal., the ground-squirrels or spermo- 
philes, prairie-dogs, and marmots, one of two 
subfamilies into which the Sciuridie are some- 
times divided, represented by the genera Sper- 
mophilus, Tamias, and Arctomys. It is not sepa- 
rated from Sciurinx or the true arboreal squirrels by any 
trenchant characters, and the two divisions intergrade 
through tlie genera Xcrus and Tamias. But the sper- 
mophilines are of terrestrial habits, with usually stouter 
form, larger size, and less bushy tail than the Sciurinx. 
They inhabit Europe, Asia, and especially North America, 
where the greater number of species are found, and most 
of them are called gophers. The group is also called Arc- 
iomyinx. See cuts under Arctomys, chipmunk, prairie-dog, 
Spermophilus, and suslik. 

2. In omith., an American subfamily of Frin- 
gillidie, named from the genus Spermophila. 
P. L. Sclaicr, 1802. 

spermophiline (sper-mof'i-lin), a. and n. [< 
Spermophiliiue.] I. a. Pertaining to the Sper- 
mophilinee, or having their characters. 

II. n. A member of the > Spermophilinte. 

Spermophilus (sper-mof'i-lus), n. [NL. (F. 
Cuvier, 1822), < Gr, oiripya, seed, + tjufoiv, love.] 
1. A genus of ground-squirrels, giving name 
to the Spcrmophilinic. The type is S. citillus of Eu- 
rope, the suslik, but the genus is especially well repre- 
sented in North America, where more than a dozen dis- 
tinct species occur, some of which run into several va- 
rieties. They are divided into 3 subgenera. (1) Otosper - 
mophilus, in which the ears are high and pointed, the tail 
is full and broad, with the hairs from two thirds to three 
quarters of the length of the head and body, and the whole 
aspect is strongly squirrel-like. To this section belongs 
S. grammurus, with its varieties beechcyi and douglassi ; 
these are the common ground-squirrels of California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington, and east to the Rocky Mountains. 
S. annulatus of Mexico probably also belongs here. (2) 
Colobotis, in which the ears arc short and mnrginiform, 
the tail is short, from one third to one half the length of 
the body, and the form is stout. The Old World species 
belong here, and several of those of North America, as 
Parry’s spermophile, S. empetra (or parnji), which inhabits 
British America and Alaska, and runs into several varie- 
ties, as kodiaccnsis and crythroglutreus. In the United 
States the best-known species of this section is Richard- 
son’s spermophile, S. richardsoni, very generally distrib- 
uted, in one or another of its varieties, from the plains 
of the Saskatchewan to those of the Laramie. It is a 
tawny animal, resembling a prairie-dog in appearance 
and habits. Here also belong S. mollis , S. spilosoma, and 
S. obsoletus, inhabiting western parts of the United States. 
(3) Iclidomy8, which includes several slender-bodied spe- 
cies, almost like weasels in this respect (whence the 
name), with the ears generally small or rudimentary, as in 
Colobotis, the skull long and narrow, the tail variable, and 
the first upper premolar generally small. The most squir- 
rel-like of these is Franklin’s spermophile, S. franklini, 
inhabiting Illinois and Missouri and northward to 04°. 
It not distantly resembles a gray squirrel, the tail being 
bushy, two thirds as long as the head and body. The 
commonest species is S. trideccmlineatus, the thirteen- 



Thirteen-lined Spermophile, or Federation Squirrel ( Spermophilus 
tridecem tinea tits'). 

lined spermophile, or federation squirrel, so called by Dr. 
S. L. Mitchill (in 1821) from the original thirteen States 
of the United States, it having a number (six or eight) of 
longitudinal stripes, with five or seven rows of spots be- 
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tween them, likened by that patriot to the “stars and 
stripes." It inhabits the prairies of the United States at 
large, and extends northward into British America. Other 
species of this section are 5. viexicanus of Texas and Mexi- 
co, and S. tereticaudus of Arizona and California. Three 
of the above animals, S. grammurus, S. Jranllini, and S. 
tridecemlineatus, are numerous enough in cultivated dis- 
tricts to be troublesome, and all of them are called 
gophers, a name shared by the different animals of the 
family Geomyidte. They are all terrestrial (S. franUint 
somewhat arboreal!, and live in burrows underground, 
much like prairie-dogs, though none of them dig so ex- 
tensively. In many parts of the Dakotas and Montana the 
ground is honeycombed with the burrows of S. richard - 
soni. They feed on herbage and seeds, and are also to 
some extent carnivorous. They are prolific, like most 
rodents, and bring forth their young in burrows. Those 
of northern regions hibernate like marmots. Their flesh 
is eatable. The name of the genus is also written Sper- 
mophila and Spermatophilus, but both of these forms are 
rare. See also cut under suslik. 

2. In entom., a genus of coleopterous insects. 
Geblcr . 

spermophore (sper'mo-fdr), n. [< NL. sper- 
mophorum .] Same as spermopltorum. 
spermophorum (sp6r-mof'o-rimi), ??.; pi. sper- 
mophora (-rii). [NL., < Gr. o-eppa, seed, + 

QipEiv = E. ZJ’cflrl.] 1. A seminal vesicle. — 2. 
In hot., a synonym of placenta and also of funi- 
culus. 

Spermophyta (sp6r-mof'i-ta), n. pi. [NL., pi. 
of spermophytum : see spermophyte.'] The high- 
est of the four principal groups or divisions 
into which the vegetable kingdom is separated 
by the later systematists. It embraces the higher 
or flowering plants, those producing true seeds. It is 
the same as Phancrogamia. The correlative terms in de- 
scending systematic order are Ptcridophyta, Unjophyta, 
and Thallophyta. See Phanerogamia, and compare Cryp - 
togamia. 

spermophyte (sper'mo-flt), «. [< NL. spermo- 
phytum, < Gr. oirtpya, seed, + (pvrov, plant.] In 
hot., a member of tlie Spcrmophyta ; a plant pro- 
ducing true seeds; a phrenogam, or flowering 
plant. Sometimes written spermophyte. 
spermophytic (sper-mo-fit'ik), a. [< spermo- 
phyte + -ic.] In hot., capable of producing true 
seeds; phcenogamic. 

spermoplasm (sper 'mo-plazm), n . [< Gr. a-epya, 
seed, + Tc/.acya, anything formed or molded: 
see plasm.] The protoplasm of a spermato- 
zoon; the plasmic contents of a spermule, dis- 
tinguished from the spermococeus or sperm- 
kernel. Also spcrmoplasma. 
spermopodium (sper-mq-po'di-um),)!.; pi.spcr- 
mopoilia (-si,). [NL., < Gr. auepya, seed, + sroip 

(srocJ-) = E "foot.] In hot., an unused name for 
the gynophore in Umhcllifcrte. 
spermosphere (sper'mo-sfer), n. [< Gr. arrip/ia, 
seed, + cQaipa, sphere.] A mass of spermato- 
blasts; a spermatogemma. 

Spermospiza (spfcr-mo-sp!'zji), n. [NL. (G. E. 
Gray, 1840), < Gr. Oirip'fia, seed, + aui^a, a fineh.] 
1. A loading genus of Spcrmcstinie, the type of 
which is the African S. luematina. Originally 
called Spcrmophaga,mKivae toonear Spcrmoplia- 
gus. — 2. A genus of American finches, synony- 
mous with Spermophila. Bonaparte. 
spermospore (spfer'mo-spor), n. Same as sper- 
matospore. 

spermotheca (sp fer-m 6 -th 6 ' kii ) , «.; pi. spermo- 
thccte (-se). [NL., < Gr. aneppa, seed, + 0;/k?/, a- 

case. Cf. spermathcca.] In hot., a pericarp. 
[Rare.] 

spermous (sper'mus), a. [< sperm l + -o«s.] 
Same as spermatic. 

spermovarian (spfcr-mo-va'ri-an), a. [< sper- 
movari(um ) + -an.] Of' or pertaining to a sper- 
m ovarium. 

spermovarium (sper-mo-va'ri-um), ii.; pi. sper- 
movaria (-si). [NL., < Gr. cretpya, seed, + NL. 

ovarium, q. v.] A hermaphroditic genital 
gland; a bisexual gonad; an ovispermary or 
ovotestis, which gives rise, simultaneously or 
successively, to male and female products. See 
out under ovotestis. 

spermovary (sptr-mo'va-ri), n . ; pi. spermova- 
rics (-riz). [< NL. spermovarium.] Same as 

spermovarium. 

spermovum (spir-mo'vum), «.; pi. spermova 
(-vii). [< Gr. artipya, seed, + L. ovum, egg.] 

Same as spermatovum. 

sperm-rope (sperm'rop), n. A string of sper- 
matozoa packed in a long case; a package of 
sperm, as one of the spermatic cartridges of a 
cephalopod. For description, s eespermatophore. 
Encyc. Brit., XVI. G82. 

spermule (sper'mul),?!. [< NL. spcnnulum, dim. 
of LL. sperma, seed : see sperm 1 .] A seed-ani- 
malcule, sperm-coil, spermatozoon, or zoosper- 
mium; tho fertilizing male element, of the mor- 
phological valence of a cell. Spermule is Haeckel's 
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term, corresponding to ovule for the female egg-cell. The 
protoplasm of the spermule is called spermoplasm. and 
the nucleus spermococcus. . 

Spermulum(sp6r'mu-lum),n.;pl.spe™i<Za(-lii). 
[NL.: see spermule .] A spermule, sperm-cell, 
or spermatozoon. 

sperm-whale (sp&rm'hwal), n. [< sperm 2 + 
whale 1 .] Tho spermaceti-whale or cachalot, 
Physeter (or Catodon ) macroccphalus, belonging 



Sperm-whale ( Physeter maeroee/kaluj). 


to the family Physclcridec (which see for tech- 
nical characters; seo also cut of skull undor 
Physeter). It is oneof the largest of animals, exceeded 
in length only by the great rorqual or (Inner, Balirnoptcra 
ttibbalai; it has teeth in the lower jaw, but nono and no 
baleen in the upper; and the enormous square head con- 
tains the valuable product spermaceti. This whale is also 
the source of the best whale-oil, and its chase is a very 
important Industry in the warmer waters of all seas. See 
cachalot . — Porpoise sperm-whale, a pygmy sperm- 
whale, or snub-nosed cachalot, of the family Physctcridw 
and genus Kogia, as K. brevirostris (K. Jlowcri of Gill), of 
the Pacific and chiefly tropical seas, but sometimes occur- 
ring off the coast of the United States.— Sperm-Whale 
porpoise, a bottle-nosed whale of the genus HypcroSdon. 
It belongs to the same family ( Physcterid/c ) as the sperm- 
whale, but to a different subfamily. (See Ziphiintc.) The 
species are several, not well determined, and with confused 
synonymy. They are larger than any porpoises properly so 
called, though far inferior in size to the true sperm-whale. 

speront, 11. [< It. sperone = OP. esperon, F. 

eperon, a spur, the beak of a ship: see spur.] 
The heak of a ship. 

Which barks are made after the mnner of Fusts or Gal- 
liots, with a Speron and a couered poopc. 

Hakluyt'* Voyages, II. 215. 
sperrf, v. t. Same as spar 1 . 
sperrablet, n . An obsolete form of sparable. 
sperrylite (sper'i-lit), n. [Named after F. L. 
Sperry, tho discoverer.] A nativo arsonido of 
platinum, occurringinminute isometric crystals 
with pyrite and chalcopyrito at the Vermilion 
mine, near Sudbury in Ontario. It has a tin-white 
color, brilliant metallic luster, and a specific gravity of 
10.0. It is the only compound of platinum known to occur 
in nature. 

sperset (spurs), r. t. and i . [An aphetic form of 
disperse, or var. of sparse.] To disperse. Spen- 
ser, Visions of Bollay, 1. 195. 
sperthet, ». A Middle English form of sparth. 
spertlet, t>. and n. An obsoleto form of spurllc. 
spervert, spervyourt, ». Same as sparrer. 
spessartite, spessartine (spes'ar-tlt, -tin), n. 
[< Spcssart, a mountainous region in Germany, 
north of the river Main.] A inanganesian va- 
riety of garnet. 

spet, t’. and n. An obsolete or dialectal variant 
of spit 2 . 

speteta (spech), n. [Assibilatcd form of speck L] 
A piece of skin or hide used in making gluo: 
as, size made from builalo-spcfc/ics. 
spetoust, a. Seo spitous. 
spew (spu), v. [Formerly also spue; < ME. 
spewen, spuen, spiwen, < AS. spiwan (pret. spate, 
pp. spiwen) = OS. spiwan = OFries. spin = MD. 

' spijen , spouwen, spuuwcn, D. spuwcii = OIIG. 
spiwan, spian, MHG. spicn, G. speien = Icel. 
spyja = Sw. Dan. spy = Goth, spciwan, spew, 
= E. spuerc = Gr. tttvciv, Doric iplrreiv (for 
*cirvEiv), spit, = OBulg. plivati,pljuti = Bohem. 
pliti = Foi . pluc — Buss, plcvati = Lith. spiauti 
— Lett, splaul (Slav. if plju < spljii < spit), spit. 
Hence ult. spit" 2 .'] I. intrans. 1. To discharge 
the contents of tho stomach; vomit; puke. 

Then he gan to space, anil up lie threwo 
The balsame all againe. 

Uobin Hood and the Peddlers (Child’s Ballads, V. 218). 
2. In gun., to run at tho mouth : said of a gun 
which bends at tho chase, or whoso muzzle 
droops, from too quick firing. 

II. trans. 1. To vomit; puke up or out; eject 
from or as if from the stomach. 

So then because thou art lukewarm ... I will *pue 
thee out of my mouth. Rev. ill. 1G. 

2. To eject as if by retching or heaving; send 
or cast forth from within ; drive by internal 
force or effort: often used figuratively. 

That the land spue not you out also, when ye dcflle it, 
as it spued out the nations that were before you. 

Lev. xviii. 28. 

To live, for me, .Tane, is to stand on a crater-crust which 
may crack and spew flro any day. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xx. 
To spew oakum, said of tho seams of a ship when the 
oakum starts out from between the planks. 
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spewer (spu'6r), n. [< spew 4- -er 1 .] One who 
or that which spews. 

spewinesst (spu'i-nes), 11 . The state of being 
spewy, moist, or damp. 

The coldness and spewiness of the soil. 

Bp. Oauden, Hieraspistes (1653), p. 551. (Latham.) 
spewingf (spu'ing), a. Same as spewij. 

The soil fin New England] for the general is a warm 
kind of Earth, there being little cold speiving Land. 

5. Clarke , Four Plantations in America (1670), p. 29. 
[Se e als o the quotation under emmeation. ] 
spewyf (spu'i), a. [< spew 4- -y 1 .] Wet; bog- 
gy; moist; damp. 

The lower valleys in wet winters are so spcicy that they 
know not how to feed them. Mortimer , Husbandry. 

Speyside pine. See pine 1 . 

sp. gr. An abbreviation of specific gravity. 
sphacel (sfas'el), n. [< NL. sphacelus, q. v.] 
Same as sjyhacelus. 

Sphacela (sfas'e-lii), n. ; pi. spliacche (-le). [< Gr. 
a<paKE/.oc, gangrene.] In hot., in certain algce, 
a hollow chamber of considerable size which is 
developed from tho apical cell of each branch. 
When young it is filled with dark mucilaginous contents, 
which at a later stage become watery. The term is some- 
times used as nearly or quite the equivalent of propagu- 
tum. Also sphacclc. 

Sphacelaria (sfns-e-hVri-ji), «. [NL., so called 
in allusion to tho tips of tlio branches, which 
are black and shriveled when dried ; < Gr. otpa- 
Kelac, gangrene.] A genus of nigra, typical of 
the family Sphacclariacc.x. They have olive-brown, 
brandling, filamentous fronds, with corticating cells want- 
ing or confined to the base of the frond. The axis and 
branches are terminated by a large apical cell, from which, 
by transverse, longitudinal, and oblique divisions, a solid 
frond is formed whose external surface is composed of rec- 
tangular cells arranged in regular transverse bands. The 
unUoculnr and plurilocular sporangia are spherical or el- 
lipsoidal, borne on short pedicels; reproduction isnon-sex- 
ual, by means of propagtila. The species are variable, and 
difficult of determination. There are two species along 
the New England coast. 

SphacelariaceeB (sfas-o-la-ri-a'se-e), n. pi. 
[NL., < Sphacelaria 4- - acccc .] A family of 
algro, typified by the genus Sphacelaria. They 
are olive-brown seaweeds with branching polysiphonous 
fronds, the branches of which terminate in a peculiar large 
apical cell. Also Sphacclaricie. 

sphacelate (sfas'e-liit), a. [< sphacelus + -ate 1 .] 
1. I npathol., dead; necrosed. — 2. In lot., de- 
cayed, withered, or dead, 
sphacelate (sfas'e-liit), v.; pret. and pp. sphace- 
lated, ppr. sphacelating . [Z sjyhacclus + -ate 2 .] 
I. intrans. To become necrosed. 

n. trans. To affect with sphacelus or necro- 
sis. 

The floor of the existing wound was of course formed by 
sphacelated hepatic tissue. Lancet, 1890, II. 425. 

sphacelated (sfas'o-la-tcd), a. [< sphacelate 4 - 
-erf 2 .] Same as sphacelate. 
sphacelation (sfas-e-la'slion), n. [< sphacelate 
+ -/oh.] Necrosis ; tlie process of becoming or 
making gangrenous; mortification, 
sphacele (s fas 'el), n. [< NL. sphacela.'] In hot., 
samo as sphacela. 

Sphacelia (sffi-se'li-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. o<j>aK&og, 
gangrene.] A* former genus of fungi, now known 
to be tho conidial stage or form of Claviccps, 
tho ergot. It constitutes the first stage of tho ergot, 
and consists of a growth of mycelium destroying and re- 
placing the ovary of the host, taking approximately tho 
form of the latter. It produces conidial Bpores upon the 
tips of basidia which radiate from the surface of the liyplial 
mass. See ergoC, 2. Also Sphacclium. 

sphacelism (sfas'e-lizm), n. [< sphaccl(its) + 
-ism.] Same as sphacclismus. 
sphacelismus (sfas-o-lis'mus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
<70aKc/k<7/i<5f, gangrene, < ctfiaKe?.^eiv, he gan- 
grened or bliglitod, < otpuKt/oc, gangrone: seo 
sphacelus.] Necrosis. 

Sphacelium (sfu-so'li-um), n. [NL. : see Spha- 
cclia.] Same as Spltacclia. 

Sphaceloma (sfns-e-lo'mji), n. [NL., < Gr. mpa- 
KC/.of, gangreno: see sphacelus.] A genus of 
pyronomyeetous fungi, containing the very de- 
structive species (S. A mpclinum) known as an- 
thracnosc. It first appears on the shoots, leaves, and 
berries of grape-vines ns minute brown spots which are a 
little depressed in the middle and have a slightly raised 
darker-colored rim. These spots soon increase in size and 
elongate longitudinally. On the fruit the spots retain a 
more or less regularly rounded outline, and have a well- 
defined band of bright vermilion between the dark border 
and the central portion. Finally, under tho action of the 
disease, the berries dry up, leaving nothing, apparently, 
but the skin and seeds. Washing the vines with a strong 
solution of sulphate of iron before the appearance of the 
leaves has been found effective in destroying or checking 
the disease. See anthracnose. 
sphacelus (sfas'e-lus), n. [NL., < Gr. gQcikeIos, 
gangrene, mortification, caries, also a spasm, 
convulsion.] 1. Necrosis. — 2. A necrosed mass 
of tissue. 
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Sphaeralcea (sfe-ral'se-a), n. [NL. (St. Hilaire, 

1824) , so called ’from tlie fruit, a round head of 
carpels ; < Gr. atpalpa, a hall, sphere, 4- aA/rfa, a 
plant, Malva Alcca, related to the plant here 
defined.] A genus of polypetalous plants, of 
the order Malvaceae, tribe Malvese, and subtribe 
Abutilcse. It is characterized by flowers each with three 
bractlets, and fruit of numerous two-valved carpels na- 
ked within, each containing two or three reniform seeds. 
There are about 25 species, natives of warmer parts of 
America, with 4 at tlie Cape of Good Hope. They are 
herbs or shrubs, in habit resembling the genus Malva. 
They usually bear angled or lobed leaves, and short-pedi- 
cellcd violet or reddish flowers single or clustered in the 
axils or forming a raceme or spike. They are known as 
globe mallow, and several species are in cultivation for 
ornament under glass. They possess marked demulcent 
properties, especially S. dsplatina, a decoction of which 
is used as a remedy in Brazil, and as a substitute for marsh- 
mallows. 

Sphseranthus (sfe-rau'thus), n. [NL. (Linnte- 
us, 1753), so called from the clustered heads of 
flowers ; < Gr. o<f>aipa, a hall, + avdog, flower.] A 
genus of gamopetalous plants, of the order Com- 
positec, tribe Inuloidcse, and subtiihe Pin chcincse. 
It is characterized by flowers without pappus, the central 
ones bisexual, fertile or sterile, tubular and four- to flve- 
cleft, the outer female and fertile, filiform and minute- 
ly two- to tliree-toothed, and by the aggregation of the 
small flower-heads into a dense solitary terminal spheri- 
cal or ovoid glomerule. There are about 10 species, na- 
tives of the tropics of Asia, Africa, and Australia. They 
are erect villous or glutinous herbs, with divaricate 
branches terminated by the pink flower-clusters. The 
leaves aro alternate, toothed, and decurrent on the stem. 
S. hirtus is known as the Bast Indian globe-thistle ; S. 
mollis is a common Indian weed of dry cultivated land, 
clothed everywhere with soft glandular hairs which give 
off a powerful honey-like odor, 
sphaeraphides (sfe-raf 'i-dez), it. pi. [< Gr. 
cr tjtaipa, a "ball, 4- patpig, a needle.] In lot., tlie 
more or less spherical masses of crystals or 
rapkides occurring in the cells of many plants. 
Also called sphere-crystals. 

Sphteret, n. An obsolete form of sphere. 
sphserenchyma (sfe-reng / ld-mii),>i. [NL.,irreg. 
< Gr. apaipa, a hall,' + lyxupa, im infusion : see 
parenchyma.] Spherical or spheroidal cellular 
tissue, such as is found in the pulp of fruits : 
a modification of parenchyma. Trcas. of Bot. 
Sphteria (sfo'ri-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. cialpa, a 
hall: see sphere.] A genus of pyrenomycetous 
fungi, giving namo to tho family Sphxriaccsc. 
The perltliecin nrc black, carbonaceous or membrana- 
ceous, pierced at tlio apex, usually superficial or crum- 
pent. The 6pecies aro very numerous, among them be- 
ing S. morbosa, tho destructive black-knot of plum- and 
cherry-trees. See Hack-knot, 2. 

Sphseriacese (sfe-ri-a'se-e), n.pl. [NL. (Fries, 

1825) , < Sphmria + -aecx.] A family of pyre- 
nomycotous fungi, typified by the genus Sphx- 
ria. 

Sphseriacei (sfe-ri-a'so-J), n.pl. [NL.,<,S)j7ire)-i« 
+ -acci.] Same as Sphscriacca:. 
sphseriaceous (sfe-ri-ii'sliius), a. [< Splitcria 
+ -accotts.] In lot., resembling or belonging 
to tho genus Sphscria or tho Sphmriacca:. 
sphseridia, n. Plural of splueridittm, 1. 
sphEeridial (sffi-rid'i-al), a. [< sphseridium + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to the sphraridia of a 
sea-urchin. 

Sphseridiidse (sfe-ri-di'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Sphicndium + -idx.] The Sphxridiinx as a 
family of palpicorn coleopterous insects. Also 
Sphxridiada:, Sphmridida, Spthecrididcs, Splueri- 
diites, Sphmridiota, Splicridiitcs. 

Sphteridiiiue (sfe-rid-i-Fne), it. pi. [NL. (Le 
Conte, 1883, as Sphecridiini), < Sphseridium + 
-f»MS.] A subfamily of tho water-beetle family 
Hydrophilidx, remarkable from the fact that 
its forms are all terrestrial. They are small, oval, 
convex, or hemispherical beetles which live in the excre- 
ment of herbivorous mammals. They are usually black 
in color, with the elytra frequently spotted or margined 
with yellow. They arc divided into six genera, of which 
five aro represented in the United States. See Sphrcri- 
dium, 2. 

sphsridium (sfe-rid'i-um),«. [NL., < Gr. cupai- 
pidtov, dim. of mpdipa, a hall, sphere : seo sphere.] 

1. PI. sphseridia (-ii). In echinoderms, one of 
tho numerous minute spheroidal bodies, rarely 
more than one hundredtli of an inch long, which 
aro found in nearly all sea-urchins upon the 
amhulacral plates, especially those nearest the 
mouth. Bach contains a dense glassy calcareous skele- 
ton, and is articulated by a short pedicel, like a spine, to 
one of tho tubercles. The sphtcridln arc supposed to he 
olfactory or auditory sense-organs. 

In some genera, these spltfcritUa, to which Lovdn ascribes 
a sensory function (probably auditory), are sunk in fossco 
of the plate to which they ore attached. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 490. 

2. [cap.] [NL. (Fabricius, 1795).] The typi- 
cal gonus of tho Spharidiinie, comprising mainly 
African species distinguished by the elongate 
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scutellum and the visible pygidium. S. scara- 
becoidcs is an example. 

Sphasriidse (sff-rl'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < Spluerium. 
+ -idle.'] A family of fresh-water bivalve mol- 
lusks, typified by the genns Spluerium, formerly 
called Cycladidec, and now generally united with 
the typical Cyrcnidee under the latter name, 
sphasristerium (sfe-ris-te'ri-um), n. ; pi. spliec- 
risteria (-ii). [< L. spilueristcrium, < Gr. apai- 
piorf/piov, a place for playing ball, < ofatpi^eiv, 
play at ball, < mjtaipa, a ball: see sjilicrc.] In 
class, antiq., any place or structure for the ex- 
ercise of ball-playing ; a tennis-court, 
sphserite (sfe'rit), n. [< Gr. a<j>alpn, a ball, 
sphere, + -itc 2 .] A hydrous phosphate of 
aluminium, allied to wavellite in structure and 
composition. 

Spharium (sfe'ri-um), n. [NL. (Scopoli, 1777), 
< Gr. aipaiptov, dim. of oipatpa, a ball.] The typi- 
cal genus of the Splieeriidev, or a genus of tho 
family Cyrcnidee, for a long timo generally 
known as Cyclas. It contains many small clam- 
like fresh-wator shells. 

Sphaerobacteria (sfe'ro-bnk-te'ri-li), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. afyaipa, a sphere, + NL. bacterium, 
q. v.j In Cohn’s system of classification, a 
tribe of schizomycotes or baetoria, with spheri- 
cal cells, ns in the genus Micrococcus. Seo Mi- 
crococcus. 

Spharococcace® (sfo^ro-ko-ka'se-o), n. pi. 
[NL., < Splucrococcus + -accee.] Tlio same or 
nearly tho samo as tho Splucrococcoidcec. 
Spharococcoide® (sfe'ro-ko-koi'de-o), n. pi. 
[NL., < Splucrococcus + -oideec.] An order or 
suborder of floridcous alga.', named from tho 
genus Splucrococcus. The fronds nre cylindrical or 
membranaceous, often of very delicate substance. The 
antheridia form superficial patches, or arc occasionally 
contained in sunken cavities. 

Sphsrococcus (sfe-ro-kok'us), n. [NL. (Stack- 
house), < Gr. aipaipa, a ball, + riiKKDC, a berry.] 
A gonus of floridcous nlgro, giving namo to tho 
order Splucrococcoidac. There are no American 
species. 

Spharodactylus (sfe-ro-dak'ti-lus), ». [NL. 
(Waglor, 1830), < Gr. cpnipa, a ball, + (Marr/of, 
fingor.] A gonus of American gecko lizards, 
having toes ending in small circular sucking- 
disks, by means of which they adhoro to per- 
pendicular surfaces. There are large carinate scales 
on the hack, and Bniall smooth hexagonal ones on the belly. 
S. notatus la one or the smnllest of llranla. about 2 Inches 
Iona, found In Florida and Cuba; It la notable ns the only 
gecko of the United States. Also Spherriodacti/lut. 

Sphterogaster (sfe-rp-gas'tGr), n. [NL. (Zot- 
torstedt, 1842), < Gr. cQaipa, a ball, + yacrl/p, 
belly.] A gonus of dipterous insects, of tlio 
family Acroccridec, containing ono species, S. 
arcticus, a minuto shining-black fly, which oc- 
curs from the nortliornmost point' of Lapland 
to northern Sweden. 

Spharogastra (sfc-ro-gns'trli). n.pl. [NL., < 
Gr. crpaipa, a ball, + jaov;/p, belly.] Adivision 
of araehnidnns, containing thoso whoso abdo- 
men is more or less spheroidal or globose, as 
tho spiders: contrasted with Arthrogastra. Seo 
cut under spider. 
sphteroid, n. See spheroid. 

Spharoma (sfq-ro'mji), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1802), < Gr. cQaipupa, anything mado round or 
globular, < apaipovv, make round or globular, < 
a'pnipa, a ball, spliero: seo sphere .] Tho typi- 
cal genus of Sphecromidee, so called from tiicir 
habit of rolling tliomsolves up in a ball whon 
disturbed, liko somo of tho Oniscidtr. They 
aro known as globe-slaters. Also Sphcroma. 
Leach. 

spharomere, n. Seo spheromcrc. 
sphasromian, a. and «. Soo spheromian. 
Spharomida (sfe-rom'i-de), II. pi. [NL., < 
Splucroma + -idee.] A family of isopod crus- 
taceans, typified by the gonus Splucroma; tho 
globe-slaters. Also Splucromatidec. 
sphaerosiderite, n. See sphcrosidcrite. 
sphaerospore, n. Samo ns sphcrosporc. 
spharostilbite (sfo-ro-stil'blt), n. [< Gr. enpaipa, 
a ball, + E. stilliite.] A variety of stilbito. 
Sph®rotheca(sfe-rp-th6'kii),)i. [NL. (L6veill6, 
1851), < Gr. apaipa, a ball,. 4- Oyeeg, a enso.] A 
genus of pyrenomycetous fungi, belonging to 
tho family Erysiphcec, characterized by a peri- 
tkecium which contains only a singlo nsens. 
The appendages arc simple threads not unlike the mycc- 
liuTn with which thev are frequently Interwoven. The as- 
ciis is usually suborbicular in shape, and generally con- 
tains eight spores. & humxtli, called tho hop-mlldow, is 
destructive to the hop-vine ; S. pannosa is injurious to 
rose-bushes; and S. morn-uv/c is the common gooseberry- 
mildew. Seo hop-mildew. 
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sphaerotherian (sfe-ro-the'ri-an), a. and n. [< 
Splucrotlicrium + -an.] I. a. "Of or pertaining 
to the genus Splucrothcrium. 

II. n. A milleped of the genus Splucrothc- 
rium or family Spluerothcriidx. 

Spbarotheriida (sfe'ro-the-ri'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., (.Splucrothcrium +’ -idee.] A family of chi- 
lognath myriapods, typified by the genus Sphee- 
rothcrium, having aggregated oyes and lateral 
antenna:. Also called Zcphroniidec. 

Sphffirotherium (sfe-ro-the'ri-um), n. [NL., 
(Brandt, 1841), < Gr. aQaipa, a ball, + Oppiov, a 
wild benst.] A gonus of ehilognath myriapods, 
of tho family Glomcridec, and giving namo to 
tho Splucrothcriidic. S. clongatum is an oxam- 
ple. Also called Zeplironia. 

spharozoa, n. Plural of splucrozodn. 

spharozoid (sfe-ro-zo'id), a. and n. I. a. Of or 
pertaining to tho ' Spliecrozoidec. 

II. u. A sphierozoijn, or member of tho Spliee- 
rozoidec. 

Sphasrozoid® (sfo-ro-zo'i-de), a. pi. [NL., 
< Splucrozoum + -idee'.] A family of spuroelln- 
rians, or compound radiolarinus, typified by the 
gonus Sphecrozoum, with a skeloton composed 
of numerous detached spiculos scattered round 
tho social central capsules, or embedded in their 
common gelatinous body. 

spharozoon (sfo-rp-zo'on), pi. spleecrozoa 
[NL. : seo Sphecrozoum.] An individual 
or species of tho genus Sphecrozoum or family 
Splucrozoidec. 

Sphterozoum (sfo-ro-zo'um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
oipaipa, a ball. + an animal.] A gonus 

of compound 
radiolarians, 
typic el of the 
family Spluc- 
rozoider, tho 
protoplasm of 
which con- 
tains colored 
cellrafonnbod- 
ies, and gives 
riso to a net- 
work of spic- 
ules forming 
a loose de- 
tached skele- 
ton. S. ocodi- 
marc is an ex- 
ample. Asec- 
Soo nlso cut un- 
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tors, see Spliagnaceie. 

The plant 8 of this genus 
are widely diffused over 
the temperate parts of the 
globe, and enter largely 
into the composition of 

S eat. There are about 23 
orth American species 
and many varieties or 
forms, about tho validity of 
which the best authorities 
differ widely. The most di- 
vergent forms may be dis- 
tinguished by well-marked 
characters, but these seem 
to merge into one another 
by a complete series of con- 
necting links. See peati, 
peat-moss, Bryacecc. 

2. [1. c.] A mass 

or quantity of moss 
of this genus: often 
used attributively: as, 
sphagnum moss; a 
sphagnum bog. 

SphagolobusTsfa-gol'- 
o-bus), n. [NL. (Ca- 
banis, 1860), < Gr. 
the tliroat, + 
lobe.] A gonus of hornbills, of the fam- 
ily Buccrotidic , characterized by the peculiar 
form of the casque and by the curly crest. The 



a. Fertile plant of Sphagnum 
cuspidatunt, var. plumosum / b, 
the capsule of Sphagnum subte- 
cundum ; c, the antheridium of 
Sphagnum substcuttdum ; d, 
cells of the leaf of Sphagnum 
cymbifoliutn. 



■ 

Sphtertxoum tnvdtmarr, magnified. 



ond species is S. punctatum . 
dor spicule . 

sphaerule, sphseralite, otc. Seo spherule, etc. 
Sphagnacese (sfag-na'se-e), n.pl [NL. (Bri- 
del, 182G), < Sphagnum 4- -acar. J A monotypic 
order of mosses; tho peat-mosses. They arc soft 
and flaccid caulescent plants, generally of large sire, grow- 
ing in more or less compact tufts or patches on the sur- 
face of bogs, or tloating in stagnant water, more rarely on 
tho borders of mountain rivulets. They aro whitish, yel- 
lowish, or sometimes red or olive-colored, and nro peren- 
nial by the annual prolongation of the stcinB or by simple 
innovations nt the apex. The branches nro generally 
spreading, in lateral fascicles of from two to seven, rarely 
moro, thoso nt the summit of the stein enpitnte. The leaves 
nre nerveless, translucent, formed of a single layer of two 
kinds of cells. Tho inllorescenco Is monceciouB or dicc- 
cious ; the male organs (antheridia) nre borne upon clnvnto 
catkin-like brandies, solitary nt the Bide of each leaf, glo- 
bose or ovoid, pedicellate ; the female organs (arcbcgonia) 
aro generally three or four terminating a short branch, 
only ono perfecting fruit nnd forming a capsule. The enp- 
sulo is globose, operculnte with a convex or nearly lint lid, 
tho orillcc linked; the spores are of two kinds. See cut 
under Sphagnum. 

Sphagnei (sfng'nC-I), n. pi. [NL., < L. sphag- 
nos, < Gr. o0a, Tof, a kina of moss.] Snmo as 
Sphagnaccec. 

sphagnicolous (sfng-nik'o-lus), a. [< NL. 
Sphagnum + L. colerc, inhabit.] In lot. nnd 
zodl., growing or living upon or among mosses 
of tho genus Sphagnum. 

sphagnologist (sfag-nol'o-jist), «. [< sphag- 
nolog-y + -ist.] hi hot., a student of tho Spherg- 
naecec; ono who is an authority on, or interest- 
ed in tlio study of, tlio Sphagnaccec. Jour. Hoy. 
ificros. Soc., 2d sor., VI. 108. 
sphagnology (sfag-uol'5-ji), n. [< NL. Sphag- 
num + Gr. -I.oyia, < 7iycn\ speak: seo -ology.] 
Tho spocial study of the Sphagnaccec. 
sphagnous (sfag'nus), a. [< NL. Sphagn(um) 
+ -oils.] In lot., pertaining to hog-mosses or 

S eat-mosses; abounding in hog- or peat-mosses, 
eo Sphagnum. 

Sphagnum (sfag'mun), ». [NL. (Dillcnius, 
1741), < Gr. a0(i)TOf, nlso c6a kg;, and e/ioror, <pao- 
kov, a kind of moss.] 1. A genus of mosses, 
tho pent- or bog-mosses, the only representa- 
tive of tho order Sphagnaccec. For clmrac- 


Sphagolcbtu a t rat us. 


only species is S. atratus of western Africa, of 
a blackish color with tho tail dark-green nnd 
broadly tipped witli white, 
sphalerite (sfnl'c-rit), n. [< Gr. G<pa~Arp6;, slip- 
pery, uncertain (< oia?.?.ctv, enuso to fall, throw 
down, trip: see fall, fail i), + -itc-: so named 
because often confounded with moro useful 
ores.] The nntivo zinc sulpbid moro familiar- 
ly known ns zinc-blcndc. See blende. 
sphalerocarpium (sfal'e-ro-kiir'pi-um), n. ; pi. 
uphalcrocarpia (-ji). [NL.", < Gr. ofa'cepf,;, slip- 

pery, uncertain (seo sphalerite), + uapri;, fruit.] 
In hot., a namo proposed for an accessory fruit, 
as that of Shcphcrdia, in which the achene is 
invested by a persistent succulent calyx, which 
assumes the nppenrnnco of a berry. 
Sphargididffi (sfHr-jid'i-do), n.pl. [NL. (Bonn- 
pnrto, 1830), < Sphargis ( Spliargid -) + -idee.] 
A family o[ eheloninns, typified by the genus 
Sphargis, having a soft, thick, coriaceous enra- 
pnee not consolidated by the hones, and claw- 
less feet forming mere paddies; tho soft-shelled 
turtles. Only one species Is known, the lntli, or leather* 
lmck turtle, which reaches n gipnntic size. Trefernbly to 
ho called Dcrmochelydidev. Also Sphargider, Spharyi- 
dina, Spharyidoidec. Seo cut under leatherback. 
Sphargis (sfiir'jis), n. [NL. (Jlerrcm, 1820).] 
Tlio typical genus of Sphargidider. The species is 
S. cariacca, tho soft-shelled or leather-backed turtle, or 
trunk-turtle. An earlier and unexceptionable name, nnd 
therefore the onym of this genus, Is 1 tcrmochrlys. See cut 
under leatherback. 

Sphecia (sfo'slii-ji), n. [NL. (Htihner, 1816), 
< Gr. o0//f ((i07K-), a wasp.] A genus of lepi- 
dopterous insocts, of tlio family zEgcriidec, hav- 
ing tho abdomen moderate and no anal tuft; 
the hornet-moths. Two Furopcnn species nre the 
hornet-moth ( S . ayn/armix) and the lunnr hornet-moth (S. 
bcmbccifdrans). See Sesia. 

Spheeid® (sfes'i-do), it. pi. [NL., nlso errone- 
ously Splicgidec, < Sphcx ( Sphcc -) + -idee.] A 
family of fossorial liymenopterous insects, typ- 
ifiod by tlio genus Sphcx: same ns Splicgidec. 
Spheciiis (sfo'sbi-us), «. [NIj. (Dahlbom, 
1843), < Gr. (ct 0 i/ (,•-), a wasp.] A notable 

genus of diggor-wnsps, of tbo family Jlcmbccid.r, 
having the middle tibiro armed with two spurs 
nt tho apox, nnd tho marginal coll of tho foro 
wings lanceolate. The species are of large size and 
bright colors, S. rpeciome Is one of the largest of the 
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sphenographic 



Sfheeius sfeeiosus , natural sire. 

Xorth American solitary wasps, and digs large cylindrical 
burrows which it stores with stung cicadas, particularly 
with the dog-day harvest-fly ( Cicada tibicen). 

Sphecotheres (sfe-ko-the'rez), n. [NL. (Vieil- 
lot, 1816, also Spliccotera and Sphccothcra), < 
Gr. ( apiK -), a wasp, + Oijpav, hunt, chase.] 

One of two leading genera of passerine birds, 
of the family Oriolidx, having the lores and 
circumocular region naked. There are 4 species, 
ranging in Australia, New Guinea, Timor, and the Kei 
Islands, The Australian is S. maxillarU ; the Papuan is 
S. salvadorii ; S. Jlaviventris inhabits the Kei Islands and 
parts of Australia ; while S. viridis is found in Timor and 
Semao. Also called Picnorhamjjhus. 

Sphegidse (sfoj'i-de), n. pi. [NL. (Westwood, 
1840), irreg. < Sphcx (Splice-) + -idse.] A fam- 
ily of fossorial hymenopters, or digger-wasps. 
The prothorax is 
narrowed ante- 
riorly, and forms 
a sort of neck; 
the basal seg- 
ment of the ab- 
domen is narrow- 
ed into a long, 
smooth, round 


S etiole ; and the 
ead and thorax 
are usually cloth- 
ed with a long, 
thinpubescence. 

These w’asps usu- 
ally burrow into 
sand-banks, and 
provision their 
cells with cater- 
pillars and spi- 
ders. Eighteen 
genera and about 
three hundred species are known. 



daily, a jackass-penguin of the restricted ge- 2. In entom., a genus of heteromerous coleop- 
nus Spheniscus. See cut under Sphcniscus. terous insects, of the family Tencbrwmdse. Kir- 

SpheniscidEB (sfe-nis'i-de), n.pl. [NL., <Sphe- by, 1817.-3. [1. c.]}nmath., a sphemc number. 
niscus + -idee.] The penguins as a family of sphenobasilax (sfe-no-bas i-lar), a.. spne 
squamipennate or hrevipennate palmiped na- no(id) + basilar.'] Of or pertaining to the 
tatorial birds, of the order Pygopodes; the only basisphenoid and the basioccipital or basilar 
family of Spheniscomorphse , Squamipcnnes , Im- process of the occipital hone ; basilar, as the 
panics, or Ptiloptcri , so strongly marked that suture between these bones. . See cuts under 
it is regarded as representing a suporfamily, craniofacial , skull , and sphenoid. 
order, or even superorder, though formerly in- sphenoccipital (sfe-nok-sip l-tal), a. [\ splic- 
cluded in the Alcidse, or auk family. The wings n(oid) 4- occipital.] Oi or pertaining to the 
are reduced to flippers, like a seal’s or turtle’s. They sphenoid and the occipital bone ; OCCipitosphe- 
hang by the side, and cannot be closed like those of ^oid • splienobasilar. 

other birds; in swimming underwater they are flapped G_-u Q 2 n il v „. 1c /ofp -nn-^Ar'kus'i n fNL. (G. R. 
alternately with a peculiar motion suggesting that of the bpnenOCerCUS [ (Sle-no-sei KMS),n. 
blades of a screw propeller. Th^y are covered with small Gray, 1840), \ Gr. afyy, a wedge, -v htpuog, a 
scaly feathers in which no remiges can be distinguished, tail.] A genus of fruit-pigeons or Trei'Oninse, 

and their bones are peculiarly flat, and not hollow. The the tail cuneate. Several species inhabit 

feet are four-toed and webbed, with very short broad tar- . 0 f Asia, Japan, and the East Indies, as S. sphenurus 
si, the bones of which are more separate than the meta- * ’ 1 ’ 

tursals of any other birds. In walking or standing the 
whole tarsus rests on the ground, so that the birds are plan- 
tigrade ; and in swimming under water the feet actmainly 
as rudders. The beak varies in form in different genera. 

The plumage is uniformly implanted in the skin, without 
any npteria; and there is a highly developed system of 
subcutaneous muscles, contributing to the sinuous move- 
ments of the birds under water, suggestive of those of the 
duck-mole. The feathers of the upper parts and wings 
arc scaly, with thick, flattened shafts and slight webbing. 

The Sphcniscidx are confined to the southern hemisphere, 
and abound in cold temperate and antarctic waters, espe- 
cially about the southern end of Africa and South America, 
where they live in communities, often of great extent. 

There are about 14 species, one of which reaches Brazil and 
another Peru. Tim generic forms are Aptenodytes, the 
king-penguins, of great size, with slender bill ; Pygoscelis, 
a similar but long-tailed type; Dasyrhamphus, with ex- 
tensively feathered bill ; Eudyptula, of very’ small size ; 

Eudyptes (or Catarractes), the rock-hoppers, which are 
crested, and hop instead of waddling; and Spheniscus, the 
jackass-penguins. There is a fossil penguin, Palseeudyp- 
tes antardicu8, from the Tertiary of the west coast of Nel- 
son Island, which was a giant, G or 7 feet tall. Aptcno- 
dytidsc is a Bynonym. See the generic names, Sphcnisco - 
morphte, and cuts under Eudyptes, metatarsus, penguin i, 

Pygoscelis, Spheniscus , and Squamipenncs; _ __ 

SpheniscinEE (sfe-ni-si'ne), [NL., < Splic- ~^ e ^cre, + oSobg (odour-) = E. tooth.'] 1. Inina'm- 

niscus + -inx.) The penguins^ (of) as a suh- mo ;. )a?enusof ext inotmegatherioid edentates, 



Wedge-tailed rigeon (Sphtnottrcus sphenurus). 

of the Himalayan region, S. sieboldi of Japan, S. korthahi 
of Sumatra, S. airicauia of Nepal, S. oxyurus of Java and 
Borneo, S. formonre of Formosa. The genus is also called 
Sphenurus, Spfusnccnas , and Sphchotreron. 

Sphenodon (sfe'no-don), n. [NL., < Gr. o<p!/v, a. 


family of Alcidie; (b) as the only subfamily of 
Splienisciclic. 

spheniscine (sfe-nis'in), a. [< Sphcniscus + 
-tncl.] Of or pertaining to the Spheniscidic ; 


Blue Digger-wasp ( Chalybion escruleum), one 


the Sphegidt r, natural size. 

Also Sphecid/e. 


splieniscomorpkic. 

pne 


or fossil sloths, remains of ■which occur in the 
hone-caves of South America. Lund , 1839. — 
2. In herpet .: (af) A genus of extant rhyn- 
cliocephalous lizards of New Zealand. S. punc- 
tatus is known as the tuatcra. The name is 
synonymous with Hattcria. (t) [?. c.] A lizard 
of this genus. They resemble ordinary lizards exter- 
nally, but have internal characters representative of an 
order ( Rhynchocephalia ). They are now restricted to cer- 
tain localities in New Zealand, and live chiefly in holes 
in the sand or about stones on certain rocky islets, though 
they were formerly abundant in other places. They have 
been thinned out, it is said, chiefly by hogs. Three species 
are described. See cut under Uatteria. 
sphenodont (sfe'no-dont), a . and ?i. [< Splic- 

nodon(t-).] I. a. Saving the character of a 
sphenodon; of or pertaining to the Sphenodon - 
tidcc or Hattcriidx. 

II. n. A sphenodont lizard. 


splieniscoid (sfe-nis'koid), a. [< Sphcniscus + 

~ -oid.] Same as sphcniscomorphic. 

sphemscomorph (efo-nis'ko-morf), «. A pen- 
dauber, and Pelopxus. J? 11111 as a m ember of the Splicniscomorphx. 

Sphenasacus. n. See Splicnceacus. Spheniscomorphse (sfe-n5s-ko-m6r'fe), n. pi. 

sphendone (sfen'do-ne), n. [< Gr. o<p€v66vg, a [NL. (Huxley, 1867), < Sphcniscus + Gr. fiop^v, 
sling, a head-band, a hoop, etc.] In Gr.archseol.: form.] The penguins as a group of schizog- 
(n) A form of head-band or fillet worn by women nathous carinate birds, represented by the 
to confine the hair around and on the top of the single family Sphcniscidce. See Splieniscidx. 
head. It is characteristically broad in front and narrow spheniscomorphic (sfe-nis-ko-mor'fik), a. [< 
behind, being thus opposite in its arrangement to the Splicniscomorphfc + -fC.] Of or pertaining to 
opisthosphendone. ( b ) An elliptical or semi-ellip- Spheniscomorphse. Also spheniscoid. 
tical area, or any place of kindred form, as the Spheniscus (sfe-nis'kus), n. [NL. (Brisson, — 
auditorium of a theater; that end of a stadium itgo ), < Gr. ctymoKog, dim. of atpfjv , a wedge.] Sphenodontidse (sfe-uo-don ti-de), n. pi. [NL. r 
which was curved or rounded. In ornith., a genus of penguins, of the f am- \ Sphcnodon(t-) + -idse.] A family of rhyn- 

The Messenian stadium, which is surrounded by colon- ily Sphcniscidw , having a stout, compressed chocephalous reptiles, named from the genus 
nades, has 16 rows of seats in the sphendone. h 00 k e d at the end, and no crest ; the jack- Sphenodon : same as Hattcriidse. 

C. 0. Muller , Manual of Archrcol. (trans.), § 290. ass .p enguil j S> There are several Bpe cies, of medium Sphenodontoid (sfe-no-don'toid), a. and n. [< 
Sphene (sfen), n. [< F. sphcnc , in allusion to the B | ze . s. demersus is found off the Cape of Good Hope. It JSpJicnodon(t-) +^oid.] Same as sphenodont. 
wedge shape of the crystals, < Gr. gQtjv, a wedge.] 

The mineral titanite. The transparent green, green- 
ish-yellow, or yellow varieties frequently exhibit a play of 
colors as brilliant as that of the yellow or green diamond, 

Bhowing a strong refractive and dispersive power on tight. 

It is quite soft, the hardness being only 5.5. See titanite. 
sphenethmoid (sfe-neth'moid), a. and n. [< 
sphen(oid) + ethmoid.] I. a. 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to the sphenoid and the ethmoid bone ; sphe- 
nethmoidal; ethmosphenoid; as, the splienetli- 
moid suture or articulation. — 2. Representing 
or combining characters of both sphenoid and 
ethmoid: as, the splicncthmoid bone. 

II. n. The sphenethmoid bone, as of the 
frog’s skull: one of the cranial bones, situated 
in front of the parasphenoid. See girdle-bone , 
and cuts under Anura 2 and Kana. 

Also spheno-ethmoid. 

sphenethmoidal (sfe-neth-moi'dal), a. [< splic- 
ncthmoid + -ah] Same as sphenethmoid — Sphe- 
nethmoidal nerve, a branch of the nasal nerve described 
by Luschka as passing through the posterior internal or- 
bital canal to the mucous membrane of the posterior eth- 
moidal cells and the sphenoidal sinus. Called by Krause 
the posterior ethmoidal nerve. 

spbenic (sfe'nik), a. [< Gr. a wedge, + 

- ic .] Wedge-like.— Sphenic number, a number hav- 
ing three unequal factors. 

Sphenion (sfe'ni-on), n. [NL., < Gr. ctyfjv, a 
wedge.] The apex of the sphenoidal angle' of 
the parietal bone, on the surface of the skull : 
so called by Yon Torok. See craniometry. 
spheniscaH (sfe-nis'kan), n. [< Spheniscus + 

-an.] A penguin or” splieniscomorph ; espe- 


Sphenoeacus (sfe-ne-a'kus), n. [NL. (Strick- 
land, 1841), < Gr. o$rp>, a wedge, + ola £ (oiaK-), 
a rudder.] A genus of aberrant reed-warblers, 
of uncertain systematic position. It is remarkable 
in having only ten tail-feathers, which are stiffened with 
spiny shafts, and whose webs are lax and decomposed. 
There are no rictal bristles (as in the related emu-wren : 
see cut under Slipiturus). There are G species, of South 
Africa, New Zealand, and the Chatham Islands, as S. afri- 
canus, S. punctatus of New Zealand, and S. n ifescens of the 
Chathams. Also Sphenteacus and Sphenura. 

Splienoenas (sfe-n§'nas), n. [NL., < Gr. aff/v, 
a wedge, + o'r.'at;, a wild pigeon of the color of 
ripening grapes, < oivdf, olvfi, the vine : see 
wine.] Same as Sphcnoccrcus. 
spheno-ethmoid (sfe-no-eth'moid), a. and 11 . 
Same as sphenethmoid. 

spheno-ethmoidal (sfe // n6-eth-moi'dal), a. 
Same as sphenethmoidal. 
sphenofrontal (sfe-no-fron'tal), a. l<sphcno(id) 
+ frontal .] Of or pertaining to the sphenoid 
and the frontal hone ; f rontosplienoid — Spheno- 
frontal suture or articulation, in mnn, a long horizon- 
tal suture between the orbital plates of the frontal bone 
and the orbitosphenoids, and between the external angu- 
lar processes of the frontal and the alisphenoids. 

sphenogram (sfe'no-gram), «. [< Gr. affiv, a 
, wedge, + ypauua, a" writing. < ypa^tev, write.] 

is bluish-gray or slate-colored above, white below, with a , " ‘ nrvnw .i,p n( ied character 

dark mask aiid single collar cut off by a white band from A cuneiform or arrow-neaaeci cnaracrer. 
the other colored parts, the collar extending as a stripe SpheilOgr cipher (sfe-nog ra-f6i), n. [\ splienog- 
along the sides of the body. The Magellanic penguin, S. rapli-y + -crL] One versed in sphenography. 
magellanicus, of South America, is similar, but has a dou- [Little used.] 

ble collar. S. humboldli is another, inhabiting the coast c hi 1 p Tintrr o n -hiWofo_nn-o-rnf / ik , i a f*< snhenoara- 
of Peru. S. minor is a very small species, only about 12 SpHenOgTapIllC (Ste-no-grai iK),a. \ \spnenogra 
inches long, now placed in another genus, Eudyptula. ph-y + -2C.] Of or pertaining to sphenography. 





Cape Jackass-penguin {Sfhtniscus demersus). 



sphenographist 


5824 


Sphenozamites 


isphenographist (sfe-nog'ra-fist), n. [< spliC' 
nograph-y + -ist.) Same as splicnographcr. 


noid and superior maxillary bones Spheno- sphenopterid (sfe-nop'te-rid), n. 

.... maxillary fissure, fossa L suture, etc. See the nouns, genus .Sphenopteris. 
nphenography (sfe-nog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. cft/v, SplienomonadidaB (sfe'no-mo-nad'i-de), ii.pl. Sphenopteris (sfe-nop'te-ris), n. 
a wedge, + -ypalpia, < ypafyeiv, write.] The study [NL., \ Splicnomonas (-monad-) + -id®.] A gniart. 1822), < Gr. o&nv, a vr ' 

■" "• iatmly of dimastigate eustomatous infusorians, - -- - - ■ 

represented by the genus Splicnomonas. 


A fern of the 


and description of cuneiform writings. [Rare.] 
sphenoid (sfe'noid), ft. and n. [< Gr. mjir/voetdi/!;, 
wedge-shaped, < aipl/v, a wedge, + eUu f, form.] 

I. a. Wedge-shaped; tvedge-like; spociiieally, 
in anat., noting certain cranial bonos. Seo 

II. , 2.— Minimum sphenoid diameter, tho least trans- 
verse diameter of the skull, measured between the tem- 
poral fossie. 

II. a. 1. In crystal., a wedge-shaped crystal- 
line form contained under four equal isoseoles 
triangles. It is tho hemihedral form of tho 
square pyramid of the tetragonal system. — 2. 
In anat., a large and important compound bono 
of the skull: so 


called from its 
shape and con- 
nections in man. 

"The cranial articu- 
lations arc with the 
.occipital, temporal, 
parietal, frontal, anil 
ethmoid; the facial, 
with the vomer, 
jnalnr, palate, and 
sometimes tho su- 
perior maxillary. It 
lias n solid median 
and inferior body, 
and bears on each 
side two pairs of 
wings, greater and 
’lesser, separated by 
the sphenoidal fis- 
sure from each oili- 
er. It iB a collec- 
tion of bones, not a 
single bono, its com- 
position including, 
in man and tlie mammals generally, (a) a baslsphcnoid, 
the principal posterior part of tho body of the bono, bear- 
ing (6) the alispbenoids, tho pair of greater wings, these 
elements forming witli the parietal bones tho second or 
parietal segment of the cranium; (c) tho presphenoid, 
tho lesser anterior moiety of tho body of tho bone, bearing 
(d) the orbitospbenoids, the pair of lesser wings, or pro- 
cesses of Ingrassias, these forming with the frontal bones 
tho third or frontal ernnial segment; (c) a pair of ptery- 
goid bones, the so-called Internal pterygoid processes ; (/) 
a pair of spongy bones, tho sphcnoturbinnls. The devel- 
opment of the human sphenoid is from 14 centers of ossi- 
fication, 8 in the postsphenoid division, and 0 in the nre- 



w . These 

animalcules are free-swimming ; the cuticular surface is 
indurated ; flagella are two in number, one long and one 
short* both vibratilo and extended anteriorly; the oral 
aperture is succeeded by a distinct tubular pharynx ; the 
endoplasm is colorless, granular; an endoplast and con- 
tractile vesicle are conspicuous. 

Sphenomonas (sfe-nom'o-nas), n. [NL., < Gr. 

a wodgo, + flora?) solitary, a unit: soo 
monad.) The representative genus of Sj)hc7io- 
monaduhe. These animalcules are of persistent poly- 
hedral prismatic figure, with four or more longitudinal 
carinre, and two vlbratile flagella, a long and a short one. 
Two fresh- water species aro S. quadrangular^ nnd S. odo- 
costatus. 

sphenonclius (sfe-nong'kus), n . ; pi. sphcnonclii 
(-Id). [NL., < Gr. odrjv, n wedge, + ty/cof, hulk, 
mass.] In ichth.: (a) One of the hooked dormal 
spines of tho cephalic armature of certain fossil 


[NL. (Bron- 

_ , , wedge, + irripig (tt re- 

ptd-) f a fern: see P ter is.] A genus of fossil ferns, 
very widely distributed and very abundant, es- 
pecially in the (Carboniferous) coal-measures, 
but ranging from the Devonian to the Middle 
Cretaceous. “These are elegant ferns, very numer- 
ous in species, and most difficult to disciiminate” ( Daiv - 
sou). Almost nothing is known of the fructification 
of Sphenopteris, and the numerous specific distinctions 
which have been made are generally derived from the 
subdivisions of the fronds, and the shape and venation of 
the pinnules. Lesquereux divides the sphenopterids into 
three subdivisions : (a) the pecopterid sphenopterids, spe- 
cies of which group were referred to Pccopteris by Bron- 
gniart, of which the fronds have their ultimate pinmepin- 
nntely deeply lobed, the lobes connate to the middle or 
higher, and the veins pinnately divided, as in Pccopteris; 

(b) Sphenopteris proper, of which the pinnre arc more deep- 
ly divided in lobes, or pinnately narrowed and decurrent 
at the base, and generally dentate or crenate at the apex ; 

(c) the hymenophyllite sphenopterids, which he thinks 
should constitute a distinct genus. See cut under fern. 


Human Sphenoid Bone, from abo\e. 
a.rt.alisphenoid.orgrcatcr uing.the lower 
letter a pointing to its continuation as the 
external pterygoid process; bs, basisphe- 
nold.or main body of the bone ,£ t pointing to 
the vphcnoccipital articulation ; fe, post- 
clinoid processes, bounding the pituitary' 
fossa or sella Turcica behind ; / s , presphe- 
noid, or fore part of the boil y of the bone ; a. 
orhitosphcnoid, or lesser wing; /, internal 
pterygoid process; j, optic foramen; i, 
sphenoidal fissure, or foramen laceruiu an- 
tcrius; 3, foramen rotunduiu ; 4, foramen 
ovale ; s, groove for internal carotid artery, 
or cavernous groove. 


fishos, as of tbo genera llybodus and Acrodus. sphenopterygoid(sfe-nop-ter'i-goid),«. [fisphe- 
(if) [coj>-] A lapsed gomis of lislios, founded no(id) + pterygoid.) Common to the sphenoid 
on splienoncbi by Agassiz in 1843. and pterygoid bones. Also pterygosplicnoid. 

spheno-orbital, spheno-orbitar (sfo-no-6r'bi- sphenorbital (sfe-nor'bi-tal), a. [< sjihcnioid) 
tal, -tiir), a. _ Same as sphenorbital. + orbital .] Pertaining to the sphenoid bone 

sphenopalatine (sfo-no-pal'a-tin), a. [< sphe- and tbo orbits of the eyes ; orbitosphenoid. The 

no(id) + palatine-.) Pertaining to tho sphonoid 

and palntino bonos. Also splicnopalatal, splic- 
vopalatinatc .— Internal sphenopalatine nerve. 


sphenorbital parts of the sphenoid are the lesser wings, or 
orbitospbenoids; the sphenorbital fissure is the sphenoi- 
dal fissure, or anterior lacerate foramen. See orbitosphe- 
noid. Also spheno-orbital and spheno-orbitar. 


Samo as nasopalatine nerve (which see, under nasnpala- Snhpnnrhvriphncs fctfp.nn-viiirr'lni^ n TNT, 
tine). — ■ Sphenopalatine artery, n branch nrisin K from k us b n. JJNL,. 

n.i..i\.. mi if i nrnn. i\Dlirnnrrinn)rlnic I l-I nmnnah nnfl Tc.Wv/vr» 


the third or sphenomaxillary portion of the internal max- 
illary artery. It passes through tho sphcnopnlatinc fora- 
men into the cavity of the noso, nnd Is distributed to the 
nasal mucous membrane ami the membranes of the nn- 
trum, ethmoid, nnd sphenoid cells. Also called nasal 
artery. — Sphenopalatine foramen, ganglion, notch. 
See tho nouns.— Sphenopalatine nerves, two small 
branches of the superior maxillary nerve to the spheno- 
palatine or Meckel's ganglion.— Sphenopalatine vein, 
a smnll vein entering the pterygoid plexus. 

sphenoparietal (sfe*n6-pfi-ri'c-tnl), a. [< sphe- 
noid) 4* parietal.'] Pertaining to the sphonoid 
aiul pariotal hones: as, the sjdicnoparictal su- 
ture.— Sphenoparietal sinus, a small vessel which 
communicates witli the cavernous sinus and middlo mc- 


prop. Sphcnorrhynclius (llemprich and Ehren- 
horg, 1829), < Gr. aQr/v, a wedge, ■+■ fiv-yx o Cj a 
snout.] 1. A genus of Ciconiidre , the wedge- 
hilled storks, having a sharp straight bill with 
a membrane saddled on tho base of tho upper 
mandible, and no ambiens muscle. The only spe- 
cies is the wliitc-bcllied stork or simbil, S. abdimi, also 
called Abdimia sjdicnorhyncha, of greenish and brownish- 
purple color nnd white below, the bill tipped with orange- 
red. It inhabits Africa, nests in trees, nnd is regarded 
with veneration by the natives. See cut under simbil. 
2f. A genus of South American dendrocolaptine 
birds, now called Ghjphorliynclius. Maximilian , 
1831. — 3f. A genus of reptiles. Tschudi , 1838. 


lesser wing of tbo sphenoid. Jlrcschd.— Sphenoparie- 
tal suture. Sco suture. 

sphenoid division.* Below maimmtls, In Sa uropsida (birds sphenopetrosal (sfo'no-pot-ro'snl), a. [< sphe- 
fiClt by subtraction imf lV/l 4- Df/lViw// 1 Of nr tn 


ami reptiles), tho sphenoid is simplified by subtraction 
of tho pterygoids, which then form permanently distinct 
bones, and complicated by the nddition of other elements, 
especially an underlying membrane-bone called tlieporn- 
sphenoid. In lchthyopsida (nmphlbinns and fishes) further 
and very great modifications occur. To the sphenoid of 

man aro nttachcd twelve pairs of muscles. SphenopharyngeUS 

.sphenoidal (sfe-noi'dal), a. [< sphenoid + -al.) (sfo'nb-l'nr-ln-fe'us), 
Samo as sphenoid — Spbonoldal angle. See craui- n. [< sphcnoiid) + 
omelry. — Sphenoidal creet, the median thin ridge pro- 
jecting from the nnterior Burfncc of tho sphenoid bono to 
nrticulato with the perpendicular plate of tho ethmoid. 

Also called ethmoidal crest. — Sphenoidal fissure. Seo 
fissure.— Sphenoidal fontanelle, tho membranous In- 
terspace 111 the infant skull nt tho Junction of tho squamous 
suturo with tho coronal suture. It often contains n Wor- 
mian bone.— Sphenoidal hemihedrism. Seo hemi- 
hedrism.— Sphenoidal process. See process.— Sphe- 
noidal rostrum, (a) Tlie beak, or a beak-like pari, of 
tlie sphenoid bunc. In man it is a vortical ridgo upon 
which the vomer rides, forming tlie sphcnovomurlnc suture 
or schindylesis, (ti) In birds, a rostrate part ot the skull 
which nppears to ho chiefly, if not entirely, developed from 
tlie parasnhenold.— Sphenoidal septum. See sejitum 
sphenoidale, under septum. — Sphenoidal sinuses. See 
sinus.— Sphenoidal spongy bones, the splienoturblriiiis. 
isphenoides (sfq-noi'dcz), v. [NIj., < Gr. atyron- 
«Vf, wedge-shaped : soo sphenoid.) 1. In anat., 
the sphonoid bono: moro fully called os sphe- 
noidcs . — 2. (.cap.) A "onus of ecclontorntes. 

■sphenoideum (sfe-noi'de-uin), n.; pl.xphcnoidca 
Hi). [NL.: Boe sphenoid.) Tbo sphenoid bono, 
or os splionoidoum. 


no(id) + petrosal.) Of or pertaining to tbo sphe- 
noid and petrosal 
bones; potrosphe- 
noidnl — Sphenopetro- 
sal suture. Sec suture. 


liin goal veins, nml rests in a groove on tlie under side of flic SpheilOSquainOSal (sfo^no-skwil-mo'shl), a. [< 

sphcno(id) + squamosal.) Oforpertainingtotko 

sphenoid and tbo sqnnmons part of tbo tempo- 
ral bono ; squamosphenoidal. 
sphenotemporal (sfe-no-tem'po-ral), a. [< 
sphcno(id) + temporal-.) In anat.', of or belong- 
ing to the tomporal and sphonoid bones. Also 
temporosphenoid.— Sphenotemporal Buture. See 
suture. 

sphenotic (sfo-no'tik), a. and n. [< sphcu(oid) 
+ otic.) I. n. Of or pertaining to tho sphonoid 
bono and tbo otic capsule, or bard parts of the 
auditory organ: as, a sphenotic ossification in 
various fishes. Seo out under tcicost. 

II. n. Inoniif/i.,apostfrontalprocessofbone, 
or a separate ossification, developed in relation 
until sphenoidal and otic elements, onteringinto 
tbo posterior boundary of the orbital cavity, 
sphenotresia (sfo-no-tro'si-a), n. [NL., < Gr. 
e<pi/r, a wedge, -1- Tpijoic, perforation, < Terpaivuv 
(V 7 P /L ). perforate.] Tlio breaking up of the 
basal portion of tbo fetal skull in craniotomy. 

(sfd'no-trib), n. [< Gr. cpi/c, a 



pharyngcits.) An 
occasional olovator 
muscle of tbo phar- 
ynx which arises from 
tho spine of the sphe- 
noid. 

Sphenophorus (sfc- 
nof'o-rns), n. [Nlj. 

(Sebouborr, 1838), < Gr. opi/v, n wedge, + -p6por, 

< plpttv = E. heart.) \ notnblo genus of rhvn- 

cbopborous beetles, spheiiotribe 


Sfhtnfifhcrut sculftxlit. 

«t, at I u It beetle, ilorvil view; b. 
adult beetle, side xiew in outline 
(hair-line shows natural size); c, 
pattern of ctytral sculpture, still 
more cnlarKcd. 



;sphenoido-auricular(sfe-noi' , d6-fi-rik , u-liir) t fi. 

In craniom., noting tbo ratio of tbo minimum 
sphenoidal diameter of tbo skull to tbo mini- 
mum auricular diameter: as, tho sphenoido- 
auricular index. 

isphenoidofrontal (sfo-noi'do-fron'tal), a. In 
craniom., noting the' ratio of tbo 'minimum Sphenophyllum 
sphenoidal diameter of the skull to tho mini- (Bron 
mum frontal dinmetor. 


Sfhntefhorus fulchtllui. 
a, adult beetle, dorsal view; b, 
adult beetle, side viewr in outline. 
(Hair-line shows natural size.) 


of mniij’ species and we dgo, + Tpifieiv. rul), bruise.]" The iustru- 
^ cry wide (listribu- mon t used in pertorming spbcuotresia. 
tion, having tho an- sphenoturbinal (sfe-no-ter'bi-nal), a. nndw. [< 
tenor coxro nnrrowlv sphcno(id) H- turbinalj] I. a. Sphenoidal and 
turbinated or whorled or scroll-like ; spheno- 
turbinnto : specifically applied, conformably 
with ctlnnoturbinal and maxilloturhinal, to the 
sphenoidal spongv bones. Sco II. 

II. n. Ono of tlie sphenoidal spongy bones; 
ono of a pair of small bones situated in front of 
tho body of tho sphenoid, in man at birth solid, 
nodular, distinct from each other and from the 
sphenoid, afterward fused with tho body of the 
sphenoid as dolicato spongy or scroll-liko bones 
which tako part in forming tho sphenoidal si- 
nuses. Their homologues in other animals are 
questionable, 


terior coxro narrowly 
separated, and the 
body beneath gla- 
brous. Nearly 200 spe- 
cies nro known, of which 
80 inhabit America north 
of Mexico. Mnny of them 
breed In tho roots of 
plants, and so may become 
pests. The adult beetles 
nlso often feed upon 
plants. Thus S. sculpt ills 
feeds upon corn, nnd 5. 
/>!<fc/n*WiMupon the cockle- 
bur (A ’anthium). 

(sfo-no-fil 'um), n. [NL. 


■sphenoidoparietal (sio-noi'do-pfi-ri'e-tnl), «. 
In craniom., noting tbo ratio of tbo minimum 
sphenoidal diameter of tbo skull to tbo maxi- 
mum pariotal diameter. 

sphenomalar (sfe-no-mii'ljir), «. [< sphcno(id) 
+ malar.) Of or pertaining to tbo sphenoid 
and malar bonos: ns, tho sphenomalar articula- 
tion, between the alisphonoid and malar bones. 
—Sphenomalar suture. Sco suture. 
.sphenomaxillary (sfe-no-mak'si-la-ri), «. [< 

splieno(id) + maxillary.) Relating to tlio spbe- 


' Brongniart, 1822), < Gr. a<pi/r, a wedge, + $!■?.- 

?.or, a loaf.] A genus of fossil plants, occurring sphenotUTDinate (sfo-no-tfir bi-nnt),n. [< spite- 
throughout tlio wliolo thickness of tlio coal- + t>"'oinatc.) Same as sphcnotnrbinal 


' , ' , b“ UUL ...Vs .1 uuio Lumnut-OJ Lilt’ UUill- ' . / a- , • N _ . , 

measures, botli in Europe nnd in the United sphenovomenne (sfo-no-vom c-rra),o, [isphe- 
States, nnd supposed to have boon fotmd nlso in ,l0 y (7 > . , ™mcrmc.) Of or pertaining to the 
tlio Lower Silurian, near Cincinnati in Ohio, it E I ,honold 1,0110 aI,(1 tbo vomer : as, tbo splicno- 
is a herbaceous plant, with w’horls of wedge-shaped leaves, vomerine suture or schindylesis, 
springing from enlarged nrticulotions, tlio fructification Sphenozamites (sfe'no-zn-ml'tez), 11 . [NL. 
in cylindrical spikes, with bracts cunred upward In a (Brongniart, 1849), < Gr. cdfiv, n wedge, + NL. 
sharp ilex,, rc from near the base, „n,l plohalar sporanfres Zamitcs, q. y.] A gonus of fossil plants be- 


In tho axils of the bracts. Sphenophyllum, first* thought 
by Brongniart to belong to the gymnospenns, is now be- 
lieved to constitute a peculiar type of vegetation, regarded 
by some authors ns related to the rhlzocarps, by others as 
connected with tho Calamaria through Asterophyllites. 


longing to tho eye fids, ranging from tho Per- 
mian to tho Jurassic inclusive. They are Baid 
by Schimper to bear some resemblance to the prob- 
lematical Noeggcrathia, and, among living forms, to be 



Sphenozamites 

moat, nearly analogous to Zamia and Encephalartos. See 
Zamiles. 

Sphenura (sfe-nu'rii), n. [NL., < Gr. cf/jv, a 
wedge, + oupa, a tail.] 1. In ornith., a gonerie 
name variously applied, (a) An Australian genus ot 
aberrant reed-warblera, with only ten tail-feathers and 
three pairs of strong recurved ricial bristles. It is quite 



•near Sphcnatacus (which see), and in part synonj-mous 
therewith. There are 3 species, S. brachyptcra, S. longi- 
rostris, and 5. broadbenti. Lichtenstein, 1823. ( 61 ) A 

genus of Soutli American synallaiine birds now called 
L'usphcnura and Thripophaga. Spix, 1821; Sundcvalt 
1835. (cl) A genus of Indian and African birds related 
to neither of the foregoing, non- called Argya (or Anjia) 
and Malcolmia. Bonaparte , 1851. 

2. In entom., a genus of coleopterous insects. 
Dejcan , 1834. 

.-spheral (sphor'al), a. [< L. sjihicralis, of or 
pertaining to a sphere, globular, < sphsera, < 
Gr. odatpa, a ball, sphere: see sphere .] 1. 

Hounded or formed like a sphere; sphere- 
shaped; henco, symmetrical; perfect in form. 
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3. An orbicular body representing the earth or 
the apparent heavens, or illustrating their as- 
tronomical relations. Hence — 4. The visible 
supernal region; the upper air; the heavens; 
the sky. [Poetical.] 

Then shall the righteous shine like glorious starres 
Within the sphear of heaven. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. C. 

Sweet Echo, ... 

Sweet queen of parley, daughter of the sphere. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 241. 
I, 

An eagle, clang an eagle to the sphere. 

Tennyson , Princess, iii. 
5. One of the supposed concentric and ec- 
centric revolving rigid and transparent shells 
called crystalline, in which, according to the 
old astronomers (following Eudoxus), the stars, 
sun, moon, and planets were severally set, and 
by which they were carried in such a manner 
as to produce their apparent motions. The term 
is now generally restricted to the sphere of the fixed stars, 
and is recognized as a convenient fiction. It is also loosely 
applied to the planets themselves. 

After shewede he liym the nyne speres; 

And after that the melodye herile he 
That cometh of thilke spercs thryes three, 

That welle is of musik and melodye 
In this world hero and cause of harmonye. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 59. 
Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven I 

Marlou'c, Doctor Faustus, v. 4. 
Hence — 6f. An orbicular field or course of 
movement; an orbit, as that of a heavenly body 
or of the eye; a circuit. 

As Mars in three score ycares doth run his spheare, . . . 
The spheare of Cupid fourty yeares container 

Spenser, Sonnets, lx. 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres. 

Shak., Hamlet, L C. 17. 
7. Place or scene of action; the space within 


-“'-I''-" » ..VUVW, ojm.ovuiuu, UOtlVVb 1U IGiiU. 1*1 , . , > 

— 2. Of or pertaining to tho spheres or hea- movement is made or operations are car 

venly bodies; moving or rovolving like tho r , on ,> a Circumscribed region of action: as, 
spheres; hence, harmonious. “ ,0 

Well I know that all things move 
To the spheral rhythm of love. 

Whittier, Andrew Rykman’s Prayer. 

Tho spheral souls that move 
Titrougli the ancient heaven of 6ong-ilIumIned air. 

Sicinbumc. 


Carlyle had no faith in . . . the astronomic principle by 
•which the systems arc kept In poiso in the spheral bar- 
ony. The Century, XXVI. 53S. 

•spherality (sfo-ral'i-ti), n. [< spheral + -jfy.] 
The stato of being spheral, or baring tbo form 
of a sphere. [Hare.] 

.spheraster (sfe-ras'tfcr), «. [NL., < Gr. cQaipa, 
a ball, sphere,’ + aorf/p, a star.] In sponges, a 
regular polyact or stollato spiculo whoso rays 
coalesce into a spliorical figure, ns in tho genus 
Gcoclia ; an aster with a thick spherical body. 
IF. J. Sollas. 

ispheration (sfe-ra'skon), ti. [< sphere + -a lion.] 
Formation into a sphere ; specifically, the 
process by which cosmic matter is formed into 
a globular or planetary body. [Recent.] 

The physical relations accompanyinc the splieration ot a 
nng are not such as to determine uniformly either direct 
or retrograde motion. Winchell, World-Life, p. 123. 

‘.Sphere (sfer), n. [Early mod. E. also sphear, 
spheare , also splisere (with vowel as in L.); 
earlier (and still dial.) spcrc , < ME. spcrc, < 
OF. espere, later sphere, F. sphere = Pr. espera 
= Sp. esfera == Pg. esphera = It. sfrra = D. 
sfeer = Gr. sphtirc = Dan. sfzerc = Sw. spher, < L. 
sphccra , ML. also sphera , spera, < Gr. cfaipa, a 
ball, globe, sphere, applied to a playing-hall, 
a sphere as a geometrical figure, the terrestrial 

§ lobe, the earth, also an artificial globe (so in 
trabo, the notion that the earth is a sphere 
appearing first prob. in Plato), also a star or 
planet (Plutarch), also a hollow sphere, one 
•of the concentric spheres supposed to revolve 
around the earth, also a ball (of the eye), a pill, 
etc.; perhaps lit. ‘that which is tossed about ’ 
( a PI?hed first to a playing-ball), for *a$a(rya for 
*oirapya, < onelpetv, scatter, throw about (see 
sperm , sporci); or perhaps connected with 
ozetpet, a coil, ball, spiro (see spire’ 1 ).'] 1. In 

0 pom., a solid figure generated by the revolu- 
tion of a semicircle about its diameter. This is 
substantially Euclid's definition. The modem definition 
is a quadric surface having contact with the absolute 
throughout a conic, and therefore everywhere equidis- 
tant from a center. The surface of a sphere is 4jrlt 3 , 
where It is the radius ; its volume Is $ ttR 3 . 

Hence — 2. A rounded body, approximately 
.•spherical; a ball; a globe. 

The Lieutenant's evidence was as round, complete, and 
uucid as a Japanese sphere of rock-crystal. 

0. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 65. 


sphere of a mission; tho spheres (fuller, /, . ,,, ■. x 

spheres of influence) of tho different European S ?j!! e ’o C 2l a S ( s A er ^ ns 11 
powers and trading companies in Africa. same ns sr>Jt£crar) ^ es ’ 

The fourc elementes wherof the body of man is com- 
plete ... bo set in their places called spheris, higher or 
lower accordynge to the soucraintie of theyr natures. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Govcmour, i. 3 . 

All this whilo tho King had mov’d within his own 
Sphere, and had done nothing out of the Realm. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 403. 


spherical 

longing to a tetrahedron in which the four perpendiculars 
from the summits upon the opposite faces intersect in 
one point, this sphere passing through the four feet of 
these perpendiculars and consequently also through the 
centers of gravity of the four faces, and through the mid- 
points of the lines from the vertices to the common inter- 
sections of the perpendiculars aforesaid. (6) More gener- 
ally, a sphere (discovered in 1884 by the Italian mathema- 
tician Intriglla) belonging to any tetrahedron, and pass- 
ing thruogh the four feet of the perpendiculars from the 
summits upon the opposite faces, and consequently also 
through the mid-points of the lines from the summits to 
the center of the hyperboloid of which these perpendicu- 
lars are generators, and through the orthogonal projec- 
tions of these points upon the opposite faces. =Syn. 1-3. 
Orb, Ball, etc. See globe. 

sphere (sfer), V. t.; pret. and pp. sphered, ppr. 
sphering . [< sphere, ?i.] 1. To make into a 

sphere; make spherical; round, or round out; 
fill out completely. 

Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias cheek 
Out swell the colic of puff’d Aquilon. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 5. 8. 

2. To place in a sphere or among the spheres; 
ensphere. 

And therefore is the glorious planet Sol 
In noble eminence enthroned, and sphered 
Amidst the other. Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 90. 

Light . . . from her native east 
To journey through the aery gloom began, 

Sphered in a radiant cloud ; for yet the sun 
Was not. Milton, F. L., vii. 247. 

Because I would have reach’d you, had you been 
Sphered up with Cassiopeia. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

3. To inclose as in a sphere or orbit ; encircle ; 
engirdle. 

When any towne is spher'd 
With siege of such a foe as kils men’s minds. 

Chapman, Iliad, xviii. 185. 

4. ' To pass or send as in a sphere or orbit; cir- 
culate. [Hare.] 

Wei still sit up, 

Sphering about the wassail cup 
To all thoso times 

Which gave me honour for my rhimes. 

Herrick, His Age. 

pi. In hot., 

same ns sphxraphides. 

sphereless (sfer'Ies), a. [< sphere + -less.] 
Having no sphere; wandering; unrestrained, 
let the horsemen's scimitars 
Wheel and flash, like sphcrelm stars, 

Thirsting to eclipse their burning 
In a sea of death and mourning. 

Shelley , Masque of Anarchy, st. 7fl. 


Our South African ephcrc seems better suited for Eu. sphere-yeast (sfer'yest), n. In hot., an aggre- 
gation of certain sprouting forms of the genus 
Nucor: formerly so called from a resemblanco 
in Bhnpo to tho sacchnromyeete of yeast, 
spheric (sfer'ik), a. [= F. splwriquc = Sp. 
csfcrico — Pg. csplicrico = It. sfcrico, < L. 
splurricus, < Gr. cQaiptadc, of or pertaining to a 
ball, < aijiaipa, a hall, spliero: seo sphere. ) Of 
or pertaining to a sphere ortho spheres ; sphere- 
liko; spherical. 

Up the spheric circles, circle above circle. 

Mrs. Browning, Drama of Exile. 
Let any sculptor hew us out the most ravishing combi- 
nation of tender curves and spheric softness that ever 
stood for woman. S. Lanier, Tho English Hovel, p. 273. 

'£L'! s .l l 5i n( L wl,0 "5' 0Ut of rny sphere^! can give none- ^ountol by or having^tho iorm of tbe'surface 

of a sphere: as, a spherical body; a spherical 
surface; a spherical shell. 

Wo must know the reason of the spherical figures of the 
drops. Qlanville. 

2. Pertaining or relating to a sphere or spheres, 
o r to sphericity : as, a spherical segment or sec- 
tion; spherical trigonometry. — 3f. Relating to 
tho planets; planetary, in the astrolomeal 
sense. 

Wo make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and 
tho stars: as if we were villains by necessity; fools by 
heavenly compulsion; knaves, thieves, and treachers by 
spherical predominance. Shak., Lear, i. 2. 134 . 

Adjunct spherical function. See function.— Center 
°f spherical curvature. See centeri.— Concave 
spherical mirror. See mirror, 2.— Line of spherical 
curvature. See line?. — Spherical aberration. See 
aberration, 4. — Spherical angle. See angle*.— Spheri- 
cal bracketing, in arch., an arrangement of brackets for 
the support of latb-and -pi aster work forming a spheri- 
cal surface.— spherical compasses, a kind of calipers 
for measuring globular bodies, variously constructed.— 
Spherical complex, the aggregate of all the spheres in 
space fulfilling a single geometrical condition.— Spheri- 
pal congruence, the aggregate of all the spheres in space 
fulfilling two geometrical conditions.— Spherical conic 
section. See conic. -Spherical coordinates. S eecoordi- 
natc.— Spherical curvature, epicycloid, excess, func- 
tion, geometry. See the nouns.— Spherical cyclic a 
curve which is the intersection of a sphere with a quadric 
surface.— Spherical group, the spherical complex deter- 
mined by a linear equation between the coordinates and 
the power of tho center of the variable circle.— Spherical 
harmonic. Same ns Laplace's function (which see, un- 
der/wnrii/m).— Sphericai indlcatrix. See indicatrix.— 
Spherical inversion. See geometrical inversion, under 


ropean settlement than is tho Tunisian protectorate of 
France. Sir C. W. Dilkc, I’rob a. of Greater Britain, v. 

8. Position or rank in society; position or class 
with reference to social distinctions. 

Pleas’d, or not pleas’d, if wc bo Englands King, 

And mightiest in the Spheare in which we moovc, 

Wee'le shine alone, this Phaeton cast downe. 

Ilcyicood . Royal King (Works, cd. Pearson, 1874, VI. 29). 

I saw her [Marie Antoinette] Just above the horizon, 
decorating and cheering the elevated sphere sho just began 
to move in. Burke , Rev. in France. 

9. Circuit or radius, as of knowledge, influ- 
ence, or activity ; definite or circumscribed 
range; determinate limit of any mental or 
physical course: as, the sphere of diplomacy. 

This being wholly out of my sphere, I can give i; 
count of them. Bamjncr , voyages, II. i. 120. 

Nature to each allots his proper Sphere. 

Congreve, Of Pleasing. 
Armillary sphere. Sec Axis of a sphere 

See axisi.— circle of the sphere. See circle.— Colloid, 
dialing, direct sphere. See the qualifying words. — 
Copemican sphere, an armfllnry spliero with tho addi- 
tion of a second sphere representing tho sun, central to a 
divided circle representing the ecliptic.— Doctrine Of 
the sphere, the elements of the geometry of figures 
drawn upon the surfnee of a sphere.— Epidermic 
spheres. Same as epithelial jiearls (which seo, under 
pearl).— Geometry Of Spheres, u branch of geometry 
in which tho lines of Plucker's geometry of lines nre re- 
placed by 8pliercs, and the intersections of lines by tho 
contactof spheres.— Harmony ormusic of the spheres. 
See harmony . — Logical sphere, the subject or ultimnto 
antecedent of a statement, or the objects which a term 
denotes.— Magic sphere. Secmeyic.— Oblique sphere, 
the spliero of tlio iieavens, or another Bpliere representing 
that, as it appears at a station where the angle between 
the equator and tho horizon is oblique. The right sphere 
is the samo sphere for an equatorial station where tho 
angle is a right angle, and the parallel sphere is tho same 
where the nnglo vanishes— that is, for a polar station.— 
Osculating sphere of a non-plane curve, the sphere 
through four consecutive points of tho curve.— Parallel 
circles on a sphere. See parallel.— Parallel sphere 
Seo oblique > sphere.— Power of a sphere in regard to 
another, the squared distance of the two centers less the 
sum of the squares of the radii. Clifford.— Projection Of 
the Bphere. See map-projection, umlcrprojection.— Radi- 
cal sphere, a sphere orthogonally cutting four spheres 
having their centers at the summits of the tetrahedron of 
coordinates.— Right sphere. See oblique sphere . — Sec- 
tor of a sphere. See sector.— Segmentation sphere. 
Seo segmentation.— Segment of a sphere. Seo segment. 
—Sphere at infinity. Sec infinity, 8 .— Twelve-point 
sphere, (a) A sphere (discovered by Prouhet In 1803) be- 



spherical 

inversion.— Spherical lune, the portion of the surface of 
a sphere included between two great circles.— Spherical 
nucleus. Same ns nucleus globosus (which see, under 
nucleus).— Spherical pencil, a singly infinite continuous 
series of spheres determined like a spherical group, but 
by three equations.— Spherical polygon. Seo polygon.— 
Spherical representation, a mode of continuous corre- 
spondence between the points of a surface and the points 
of a sphere, each radius of the sphere through the center 
representing the parallel normal of the surface. Any part 
of the sphere considered as thus representing n part of the 
surfneo is called its spherical image. — Spherical saw, 
a saw made in the form of a segment of a sphere, used for 
sawing out curvilinear work. See cut d under ftnel. — 
Spherical sclere. See sclcrc and sjdicrasler.— Spheri- 
cal-shot machine, a machine for finishing cannon-balls 
by molding and pressing to a true spherical form. J7. II. 
Knight . — Spherical surface-harmonic. See harmonic. 
—Spherical triangle, trigonometry, etc. Sco the 
nouns. 

sphericality (sfor-i-knl'i-ti), tt. [< spherical + 
-Hi/.] Spherical form ; sphericity. N.A.Rcv., 
CXXVI. 375. [Karo.] 

spherically (sfor'i-kal-i), adv. In tho form of 
a sphero, or of part’ of a sphero; so as to ho 
spherical. 

sphericalness (sfor'i-knl-nos), v. Tho state or 
property of being spherical ; sphericity. [Raro.] 
sphericity (sfo-ris'i-ti), it. [= F. sphirieiK; as 
spheric + -t/y.] Tlio character of being in tho 
shape of a sphore. 

sphericle (st'or'i-kl), v. [Dim. of sphere.'] A 
small sphero ; a spherule. [Rare.] Imp. Diet. 
spherics (sfor'iks), «. [PI. of spheric (see -ics).] 
Gcoraotry of figures drawn on tho surface of a 
sphero ; specifically, spherical trigonomotry. 
spheriform (sfo'ri-form), a. [< L. sphirra, 
sphere, + forma, form.] Formed or existing 
as a sphero; splioro-shnped; spherical. Cud- 
icorth , Intellectual System, II. 23. [Rare.] 
spherocobaltite (sfe-ro-ko'bfil-tit), it. [< Gr. 
atfuiipa, a ball, sphere, + Ik cohalt + -/(('-,] Onrbo- 
nato of cobalt, a raro mineral oecurring in small 
spherical masses with concentric radiated struc- 
ture, and having a ponch-blossom red color, 
spheroconic (sfo-ro-kon'ik), ti. [< Gr. ofaipa, a 
ball, sphore, + saroc, a cono: sco conic.] A 
non-piano curve, tho intersection of a sphore 
with a quadric cono having its vertex at tho 

center of tho sphere cyclic arcs of tho sphoro- 

conlc. tho Intersections of the cyclic plnncs of the cone 
with the sphere.— Reciprocal aphoroconlc, the envelop 
of the grent circles of which the points on the first sphero- 
conic arc the poles. 

spherocrystal (sfe-ro-kris'tnl), it. [< Gr. cQaipa, 
a ball, sphere, + Kpiara?.’/. of, crystal.] 1. In 
litliol., a mineral occurring in spherical form 
with fihrous-radiato structure. — 2. pi. In lot., 
same as sphicraphitlcs. 

spherodactyl (sfo-rfi-dnk'til), a. Of or per- 
taining to tho gonnnSplucrodactylus, as a gecko. 
spherogastric(sfc-rp-gns'trik),rt. [< Gr. efaipa, 
a ball, sphere, + ; darr/p, stomach.] Having a 
spherical or globular abdomen, ns a spider; of 
or pertaining to tho Sphicroytislrti. Sco cut 
under ltoncii-bcnrcr. 

spherograph (sfu'ro-grftf), n. [< Gr. afaipa, a 
ball, sphere, + ypiuphv, write.] A nautical in- 
strument consisting of n stcreographic projec- 
tion of the sphero upon a disk of pasteboard, 
in which tho moridinns and parallels of latitude 
aro laid down to single degrees, ity the nld of this 
projection, nml n ruler and Index, the angular position of 
n ship at any plnce, and the distance sailed, may he read- 
ily and accurately determined on the principle of great- 
clrcle salllnp. 

spheroid (sfu'roid), n. [Also splucroid ; = F. 
sphf route, < Gr . otpatpoctM/c, like a ball or sphere, 
globular, < afnlpa, a ball, sphere, + clior, form.] 
1. A geometrical body approaching ton sphere, 
but not perfectly spherical. — 2. In (/com., a 
solid generated by tho revolution of an ellipse 
about ono of its axes. When the generating ellliuo 
revolves about its lonpcr or major axis, the splierolil Is 
prolate or (Mono; when about its less or minor axle, tho 
spheroid Is oblate. The earth Is an oblnto spheroid — that 
Is, flattened nt tho poleB. bo that Its polar diameter la 
ehorter than its equatorial diameter. (Sec earth*, 1.) The 
same flpurc is assumed by the other planets; lienee the 
properties of tho oblate spheroid are of preat Importance 
' In geodesy and astronomy. — Universal spheroid, a sur- 
face generated by the revolution of an ellipse nbout any 
diameter. 

spheroidal (flfo-roi'dfil), a. [< spheroid 4* -al.] 
1. Of or pertaining to, or having tho form of, 
a spheroid. — 2. In crystal ., globoso; hounded 
by several convex faces. — 3. In entom., round 
and prominent, appearing like a ball or sphere 
partly buried in tlio surface : as, spheroidal 
eyes; spheroidal coxa).— spheroidal bracketing, 
in arch. , bracketing which hns a spheroidal surface.— 
Spheroidal epithelium. See epithelium— Spheroidal 
State or condition, the condition of water or other li- 
quid when, on being placed on a highly heated surface, 
ns red-hot inctnl, it assumes tlio form of a more or less 
flattened spheroid, nnd evaporates without ebullition. 
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The spheroid in this condition does not touch the Burface 
; of the metal, but floats on a layer of its own vapor, and 
evaporates rapidly from its exposed surface. It is heated 
mainly by radiation from the hot surface, since the layer 
of intervening vapor conducts heat very feebly. The 
formation of a layer of non-conducting vapor explains why 
it is possible to dip the wetted liand into molten iron with 
impunity. It is sometimes spoken of as the caloric or 
calorific paradox. 

spheroidally(sfe-roi'dal-i),ar7p. In a spheroidal 
manner; so as to form* a spheroid or spheroids. 

The great mass ... is largely built up of spheroidally 
jointed rock. Quart. Jour. Qcol. Soc., XLTV. 450. 

spheroidic (sfo-roi'dik), a. [=F. sph6roidiquc ; 
as spheroid •¥ -ic.] Same as spheroidal. [Rare.] 
spheroidical (sfe-roi'di-kal), a. [< spheroidic 
4 -al.] Same ns spheroidal. [The usual old 
form.] 

The same sjdtcroidical form. 

Jefferson, Correspondence, II. 07. 

Spheroidicity (sfo-roi-dis'i-ti), n. [<^7/croiY7ic 
4 -ity,] Tho state or character of being sphe- 
roidal. 

Spheroma, «. See Sphtcroma. 

Spheromere (sfo'ro-mer), n. [Also sphieromcrc ; 
< Gr. o$aipa f a ball, sphero, 4 pipo?, a part.] 
Ono of tho radially arranged parts or sym- 
metrical segments of any radiate; an actino- 
mero. rcrhnps the most remarkable sphcromercs are 
thoso two which, in tho Vcnus’s-glrdlo, give that ctcnopli- 
oran a ribbon-like figure by their enormous development. 
See cut under Ccstum. 

spberometer (sfo-rom'c-UT), n. [< Gr. ofaipa, 
a ball, sphere, 4 '[ilrpov, measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring tlio ^ 

radii of spliores; a □ 

sphere-measurer, it is of 

especial service to opticians in C.^ 

determining thcfocal lengths, tt 

etc., of lenses. The common a n 

form (see figure) consists of a 4 

vertical screw c, with a largo 

graduated head a a, turning » \ * f 

In a socket supported by three TT ~ [| 

legs whoso hard steel jvolnts /ip [jj 

arc exactly equidistant. The f 11 Ap-j\ ri 

fixed scale l nt the side, toge- t y /==/ /v \ 

ther with the graduated screw- 

licad, makes it possible to men- 
sure with great accuracy tlio spherometer. 

distance between the extrem- 
ity of the screw and tho plane passing through tho ends 
of tlio three supports, when, for example, nil the points 
are in contact with tlio surface of the sphere. If, In ad- 
dltlon, tlio distance between the ends of tlio supports 
is known, n simple calculation gives the radius of the 
sphere. The same Instrument may nlso lie used to deter- 
mine with precision the thickness of n plate, ns (in the 
figure) A, placed upon a horizontal surface. 

spheromian (sfo-ro'ini-nn), a. nnd ti. [< Sphe- 
roma + -mu.] I. a. Ol or pertaining to Sjdtir- 
roma or tlio Sphirrnniidic. 

II. ii. A globe-slater. 

Also spoiled s)ih.Trnmian. 
spheropolar (sfc-r{i-po'lijr), a. [< Gr. afaipa, 
sphore, + E. p nlar.] Reciprocal relatively to 
a sphere. The plane through t tie points ol contact ot 
a cone v itlt a sphere Is the rj>hrrpi*olar of the vertex. 

Bpheroslderite (sfo-ry-sid 'q-rit), «. [Also 
sphicrosidcritc ; < Gr. oQaipa, n lmll, sphere, + 
anb/pirrjr, of iron: see siilcrilc.] A variety of 
the iron cnrlioimtc sidorite, occurring in glohu- 
lnr concretionary forms, 
spherospore (sfo'ro-spor), ti. [< Gr. cQeiipa, n 
ball, + Jk spore.] ' In l>ot., sumo ns tctrasporc. 
spherular (sfcr'iS-ljjr), a. [< spherule + -nr 3 .] 
1. Having tlio form of a spherule; resembling a 
spherule. — 2. Of or pertnining to n spliorulito; 
si>herulitie. 

.S/il,rmfnrho(Ileicon?lBtIn|rof rndlnlly-nggrcgatcd fibre, 
of a flnple mineral. nature, XXXIX. 315. 

spherulate (sfcr'ij-lat), a. [< spherule + -ate 1 .] 
In entom., having one or more rows of minuto 
rounded tubercles; 6tudded with splierules. 
spherule (sfer'ol), n. [Also sphicrulc ; < L. 
spincruia, ilim. of sphirra, u ball, sphere: sco 
sphere.] A little sphero or spherical body. 
Quicksilver, when poured upon n plnnc Bnrfncc, divides 
Itself Into n prent number of minute spherules. 
Bpherulite (sfcr'ii-Ht), n. [Also sphirrulilc ; < 
spherule + -itc-.] 1. A vitreous globule, such 

ns thoso of which perlite is mndo up, having n 
more or less perfectly developed concentric mul 
nt tho same time decidedly radiating fibrous 
structure. Tho highly silicious volcanic rocks 
not unfrequontly lmvo a sphcrulitic structure. 
— 2. Snino ns ratliolilc, 2 — Spberullto rock, In 
pent., n rock of which tho predomlnntlnp part 1ms n spheru- 
lltlc stnicture. 

spherulitic (sfor-ii-lit'ik), a. [< splicnilitc + 
-ic.] Jlndo up of or containing sphorulites ; 
having tho character of a sphcnilito. Also 
sphicruliiic. 

spherulitize (sfer'lj-li-tlz), r. t . ; pret. and pp. 
spherulitized, ppr. sphcrulilhing. [< sphcrttiilc 
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4- -icc.] To convert more or less completely 
into spherulites, or cause to assume a spheru- 
litie structure, wholly or in part. Quart. Jour. 
Gcol. Soc., XLV. 250. 

spherulitoid (sfer'ij-li-toid), a. [< sphendite + 
-oid.] Having more or less perfectly the form of 
a spherulite. Quart. Jour. Gcol. Soc., XLV. 248. 
sphery (sfer'i), a. [< sphere + -i/ 1 .] 1. Be- 
longing to tho spheres. 

She can teach ye how to climb 

Higher than the epherj/ chime. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 1021. 

2. Resembling a sphere or star in roundness^ 
brightness, or other attribute. 

What wicked and dissembling glass of mine 

Made me compare with Herroia’s sphery eyne? 

Shak., M. X. D., ii. 2. 09. 

spheterize (sfet'e-riz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. sphet- 
crizcd , ppr. sphetenzing. [< Gr. cQerepi^uv, 
make one’s own, < ctperEpog, tlieir own, poss. adj. 
of tlio 3d pers. pi., < they.] To take to- 
one’s self; appropriate as one’s own. Burke. 
[Rare.] { Encyc . Diet.) 

Sphex (sfoks), ii. [NL. (Linnasus, 1758), < Gr. 
<rp7/f, a wasp: see wasp.'] 1. A notable genus- 
of large handsome digger-wasps, typical of the 
family Splicgidx (or Sphccidx or Sphcxidec). They 
abound In tropical regions, but some 12 species inhabit 
tlio United States. S. ichncumonca digs rapidly in hard 
ground, and provisions its ceils witli grasshoppers. About 
100 species are known. See cut under digger-wasp. 

2. [7. c.] A wasp of this genus, 
sphex-fly (sfeks'UI), n. Ono of numerous differ- 
ent dipterous insects, as of tho genus Coiiops t 
which resemble a sphex in some respects, 
sphiggure (sfig'ur), v. See sidling urc. 
sphincter (sfinglc't^r), n. [NL., < L. sphincter r 
< Gr. ofiytcrf/p, anything which binds tight, 
a laco, a band, < c$'r)yetr, shut tight, close.] 
An orbicular, circular, or annular muscle sur- 
rounding nnd capable of closing a natural 
orifice or passngc of tho body.— Oral sphincter. 
Samo ns orbiculari* oris (which bcc, under orbicularis). 

— Sphincter ani.tho sphincter of the anus, under which 
name two distinct muscles are known, (a) The sphincter 
mil proper, sphincter extemus, or external sphincter is a 
thin, flat plane of voluntary muscular fibers supplied by 
hemorrhoidal branches of nerves from the eacral plexus, 
surrounding the nnus, subcutaneous and intimately adher- 
ent to the integument, of elliptical form 3 or 4 inches In 
long diameter, nnd an inch wide across. It arises from the 
tip of the coccyx, nnd Is Inserted into the tendinous raphe 
of tlio perineum. Like most sphincters, it consists of sym- 
metrical lateral halves united by a raphe In front of nnd 
behind the opening It incloses. (6) The sphincter recti, 
sphincter internus, or Internal sphincter MirroundB the 
lower end of the rectum, forming a muscular ring about an 
Inch In extent nnd a qunrter of an inch thick, mid consists 
of nn aggregation and thickening of the circular fibers of 
the gut. Tills sphincter Is Involuntary, nnd in health main- 
tains Its tonic contractility, vlilch jlelds by reflex action 
to tho pressure of the contents of the bowel.— Sphincter 
oculi.or sphincter palpebrarum, the orbicular muscle 
of the eyelids, which surrounds nnd closes them. Usually 
called orbicularis paljvbrarum. See cut under muscle l.— 
Sphincter oris, the oral sphincter. Sec orbicularis oris, 
under orbicularis.— Sphincter puplUaris, the circular 
or concentric fibers ol the iris, ^hose contraction mnkes 
the pupil smaller. Also called *j>Mnc(er jnijrill/r and 
trjihinctcr iridis. — Sphincter pylori Sec injlorvs.— 
Sphincter recti, tlio Intcmnl Sphincter ani (sec above). 

— Sphincter vaginffl, nn ellipticnl muscle surrounding- 
the orifice of the vagina, corresponding to the bulboca- 
vcrnosiiB of the male. Also called constrictor vaginte. — 
Sphincter vesicae, tlio unstriped involuntary muscular 
fibers around tho neck of the urinary bladder.— Sphinc- 
ter vesicae externus, the partly plain partly striated 
muscular libers which surround the prostntlc part of the 
urethra. Also called hincter prostaticus nml sphincter 
of Henlc. 

sphincteral (sfinjjk'U’r-nl), a. [< sphincter + 
-al.] Sumo ns sphinctcriai. 
sphincterate (sfingk'tt'r-fit), a. [Also spltinc- 
tratc: < sphincter + -ate 1 .] 1. In aunt, nml cool. , 
proviiled witli n sphincter; closed or closnblo 
by means of a sphincter. — 2. Contracted or 
constricted ns if by a sphincter: thus, an hour- 
glass is sphincterate in the middle, 
sphincterial (sfingk-te'ri-nl), a. [< sphincter 
+ -in?.] Of or pertnining to a Epliineter or its 
function: ns, a sphinctcriai muscle; sphinctc- 
rial fibers; sphinctcriai action, 
sphincteric (sfingk-ter'ik), a. [< sphincter + 
-ic.] Samo ns sphinctcriai. 
sphincterotomy (sfingk-tt-rot'o-mi), n. [<Gr. 
ctjnyKTr/p, n sphincter, + -ropia, < rtfivay, rapur, 
cut.] Tho operation of cutting a sphincter to 
prevent its spasmodic action, 
sphinctrate (sfingk'trat), a. Same ns sphinc- 
tcratc. 

Sphindidas (sGn'di-do), it. pi. [NL., < Sphin- 
dus + -idee.] An nberrnnt family of serricorn 
beetles, in which the nntennm are so obviously 
clnvnto ns to resemble thoso of tho clnvicorn 
series. It contains a few small species found in fungi 
which grow upon the trunks of trees. 
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Sphindus (sfin'dus), n. [NL. (Ckevrolat, 1833), 
a made ivord.] The typical genus of the Sphin- 
didr. Only 3 species are known, one of which 
is North American. 

Sphingidae (sfin'ji-de), n. pi. [NL. (Leach, 
18-19), < Sphinx {Spiting-) + -idle.'] An impor- 
tant family of liotoroeorous lopidoplerous in- 
sects, with fusiform antonnro, typified by tho 
genus Sphinx , including all those commonly 
known as sj)liinxcs, sphinx-moths, hmck-moths , 
or humming-bird moths. Tho body is robust; tho tib- 
domcn is stout, conical, often tufted ; the tongue is usually 
long and strong ; the antennas have a hook at the tip ; the 
wings are comparatively small and narrow, the fore wings 
acute at the tip. They are diurnal or crepuscular in habit, 
a few flying in tho hottest sunshine, but the majority in the 
twilight. The larvro are large, naked, usually green in 
color, and generally furnished with a prominent caudal 
horn, which is sometimes replaced after the last molt 
by a shining lenticular tubercle. When full-grown they 
either pupato above ground, between leaves, in a slight 
cocoon, or moro generally go deep under ground, and 
transform in an earthen cell. The long-tongued species 
have a special free and characteristic tongue-case. The 
species of temperate regions are divided into four princh 
pal subfamilies: Macroglottirue, Cher roc a mpin/r. Sphingi- 
iw, and Smerinthinsr. From America north of Mexico S3 
species have been described, about 60 from Europe, and 
rather moro than 000 for the entire world. Also Sphin- 
flidcf, Sphingidi, Sphingina, Sphinaoidea, and Sphingnide*. 
See cuts under hog-eatcrinllar, Phtlampdu.*, haick-moth, 
Lepidoptera, and ephinx. 

sphingiform (sfin'ji-form), a. [< NL. Sphinx 
( Spiting- ) 4* L .forma, form.] In entom ., resem- 
bling n moth of the family Sphingidr. 
sphingine (sfin'jin), a. Resembling a sphinx 
or hawk-moth; of or pertaining to the Sphin - 
gidr; sphingoid or Bpliingifonn. 
sphingoid (sfm^'goid), a. [< NL. Sphinx 
(Spiting-) 4- -oitf.j Like a sphinx or liawk- 
moth; sphingino or sphingiform. 
sphingure (sfing'gur). n. [= F .spliiggure: see 
Sphingurus.] A member of the genus Spit ingu- 
rus. 

Sphingurinaa (sfing-p'i-rrne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Sphingurus 4- -ituc. ] The American porcupines ; 
a subfamily of Jlystricidr , of more or less com- 
pletely arboreal habits, represented by four 
genera, Sphingurus , Synethcres, Chrtomys , and 
Ercthizon: so named by E. K. Alston in 1S7G. 
It corresponds to the Synrtherinn of Gcrvali (1852X the 
SyntUiennec of J. A. Allen (1S77), and the Crrcrdabin/r (as 
a subfamily of SpaIaco]>odi<lrr) of LHlJcliorg (IfcfVi) and (Jill 
(1S72X Fee cuts under jtorcujnne anti prehensile. 

sphingurine (sfing'gu-rin), a. Of or belonging 
to the Sphingurimc; Bynetlierinp; cercolabine. 
Sphingurus (sfing-gu'fus), [NL. (F. Cuvier, 
1822, in form Spliiggurus), < Gr. efiy} m\ throt- 
tle, strangle (see sphinx), 4* oi’ym, tail.] Tho 
typical genus of Sphingurinr, having tho tail 
prehensile, all four feet four-toed, and little de- 
velopment of spines. It h closely related to Syne, 
there*; but the latter Is more spiny, and has n broad, high- 
ly nrehed frontal region. The two genera nrc united by 
lirandt under the name Ccrcolnbt*. Each lias several 
Neotropical species In Central and South America, cast of 
the Andes, from southeastern Mexico and the West 
Indies to Paraguay. 

sphinx (fifingks), n . ; pi. sphinxes, sphinges 
(sfmgk'scz, sfin'jez). [= F. sphinx = »Sp. 
esfinge = Pg. esphingc = It. sfinge = G. 
spliinx, < L. sphinx, < Gr. (c<?') 7 -). 

^Lolic a Bpliinx (Thcbnn or Egyptian : see 
defs. 1 and 2); Biipposcd to mean lit. ‘ stran- 
gler, ^ the story being that tho Sphinx strangled 
those who could not solve her riddles; < efiy- 
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yetv, throttle, strangle, orig. bind, compress, 
fix ; prob. = L. figcrc, fix (see fix ) ; by some 
connected with 'L.fascis, a bundle: see fascist 

1. [cap. or l. c.] In Gr. myth., a female mon- 
ster, said to have proposed a riddle to the 
Thebans who passed her as she sat on a rock 
by the roadside, and to have killed all who 
wore not able to guess it. The riddle, according to 
tradition, Inquired wlint being has successively four, two, 
and three feet, and is weakest when it lias most feet. 
(Edipus answered, Man, who creeps in infancy, afterward 
goes erect, and finally walks with a staff (a third foot). 
The Sphinx, in compliance with her own conditions, 
thereupon threw herself from her rock and died. In art 
this monster is represented with the body of a lion or a 
dog, winged, and the head and often the breasts of a wo- 
man. 

For valour. Is not Love a Ilcrculcs? . . . 

Subtle as Sphinx. Shak., L. L. L., iv. 3. 342. 

In the third [court] . . . are two Sphinges very curiously 
carved In brnsse. Cory at. Crudities, I, 85. 

2. In Egypt, antiq ., a figuro somowhnt similar 
in composition to tho Greek, having the body of 
a lion (uover winged), and a male human head 
or an animal licnd. Tho human-headed figures hnvo 
been called androsjihinxes • those with tho head of a ram, 
criotphinxn ; and those with the head of a hawk, hicrctco- 
rphinxe. *. Egyptian sphinxes arc symbolical figures, hav- 
ing no connection with the Greek fable; and the Greeks 
probably applied the term rphinx to tho Egyptian statues 
merely on account of the accidental external resemblance 
between them and their own conception. The Egyptian 
sphinxes were commonly placed in avenues leading to 
temples or tombs. The most celebrated example is tho 
Great Spliinx near tho great pyramids of Ghlzcli, hewn 
out of solid granite, with the recumbent body of a lion, 
140 feet long from the shoulders to the rump, and 50 feet 
high, and a man’s head 2SJ feet high from chin to crown. 
A small temple stood between the fore paws of tills sphinx. 
There are also Oriental sphinxes, In general akin to the 
Egyptian, but more often winged than wingless. See cut 
under androtjthinx. 

3. In her., ti creature with a lion’s body and a 
woman’s head, but not- necessarily like any an- 
cient original. It is assumed to bo winged; 
when not winged, it should bo blazoned “sans 
wings.” — 4. An enigmatic or sphinx-like per- 
son ; one who talks puzzlingly, or is inscnitablo 
indisposition or character; onowhomit is hard 
to understand. — 5. In entom.: (a) A hawk- 
moth; a member of the genus Sphinx or tho 
family Sphingid.r. See cuts under liawlc-moth, 
hog-caterpillar , Lepidoptera, and Miilamjiclus. 
( l > ) [cap.] [NL. (Linmcus, 17G7).] The typical 
genus of the family Spliingid.r. At first It was co- 
extensive with this family ; later It formed n group of vari- 
able extent; now It Is confined to forms having the head 
small, the ejes lathed, tlbkcsplnose, and foro tarsi usually 
armed with long spines. It h a wide-spread genus; IP 
species occur in America north of Mexico. Tho Inrvrc of 
tills, ns well ns of other groups of the family Sphingid/r, 
have the habit of erecting the head and anterior segments, 
from which Liftmens derived a fanciful resemblance to the 
Egyptian Sphinx (whence tho name). 

0. The Guinea baboon, Cynocephahts papio or 
Papio sphinx. Also called sphinx-baboon. — 
AbDOt’s sphinx, Thyreu* alMi, a small North American 
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Ing coloration, whose larva feeds on purslane.— Satellite 
sphinx. See»a<eWif«-«p/*t‘na:(wIth cut).— Walnut-sphinx, 
Cressonia juglandis, an American moth whose larva feeds 
on the walnut. 

sphinx-moth (sfingks'mfith), n. Same as 
sphinx, 5 (a). 

sphragide (sfraj'id), n. [< F. sphragide, < L. 
spliragis, < Gr. o$payi;, a signet, a seal.] Same 
as Zemnian earth (which see, under Lcmnian). 
sphragistics (sfm-jis'tiks), n. [< Gr. ofpayia- 
of, for, or portaining to sealing, ( aopa- 
J'i'C eiv, seal, < aApayig, a seal.] The study of 
seals and tho distinctions among them; the 
nrchmology of seals. This study Is similar in Its na- 
tilrc to numismatics, and lias been of preat use in the his- 
tory of tho middlo ages, as well as In the Investigation of 
costume, armor, etc.; it is also of value in connection 
with tho documents to which seals are attached, as aiding 
in their classification and in tho proof of their authenticity, 
sphrigosis (sfri-go'sis), n. [NL., tor*sphrigcsis; 
< Gr. afpiyar, ho full and vigorous, + -axis.] 
Over-rankness in fruit-trees and other plants. 

It Is n disease In which the plant tends togrow towood or 
Btcins and leaves In place of fruit or bulb, etc., or to prow* 
so luxuriantly that tho nutritious qualities of the product 
nro injured, na in tho turnip and potato. Sphrigosis is 
sometimes duo to over-manuring, sometimes to constitu- 
tional defect. Comparo rankness, 4. 

Bphygmic (sfig'mik), a. [< Gr. eQvyjuKtc, per- 
taining to tho pulse, < a<piypic, tho heating of 
tlio heart, tho pulso: sco sphygnnis.'] 1. Of or 
portaining to tho pulse. — 2. In cool., pulsat- 
ing or pulsntilo ; heating with rhythmic con- 
traction nnd dilatation, like a pulse; specifi- 
cally, belonging to tho Sphygmica. 

Sphygmica (sfig'mi-kji), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
a$vypiK6s, pertaining to tho pulso: see sphyg- 
mic. J A group or series of amoehiform proto- 
zoans, in w hich regularly contractile or sphyg- 
mic vacuoles nro observed. Soo Amcchoidca. 
sphygmogram (sfig'mo-grnm), n. [< Gr. a<pvy- 
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!‘k, pulso, + ypagga, a writing.] A tracing of 
tho changes of tension at a point in an artery, 
ns obtained with a spliygmograph. 
sphygmograpli (siig'roo-graf), it. [< Gr. c$vy- 
pk, pulso, 4* ypafciv, -write.] An instrument 
which, when applied over an artery, traces on 


Sphinx^— Greek sculpture In the British Museum. 


Abbot's Sphinx ( Thyrtut abtett), moth «nd l.irvn, natural sire. 

sphinx whose* larva feed* on the vine.— Achemon sphinx, 
rhilamjxlu* aehrnwn. See cut* of moth nnd Inrvn under 
/•Atf/iin/WtM.— Blind-eyed sphinx, pannian cxarcaUtfi, a 
handsome American moth, of n general fawn color, with 
roseate hind wings ornamented with n bluc-ccntcred eye- 
spot, whosclarva lives upon the apple.— Carolina sphinx, 
Protnparce Carolina, n mottled gray nnd black moth whose 
larval* the tobacco-worm. See cut tinder tobacco-worm . — 
Catalpa sphinx, Ceratomia cat at per, an American moth 
whose larva feeds on the catnlna.— Clear-Winged sphinx, 
n moth whoso wings nrc partly hyaline, ns I I cm a ri 8 diffmi* 
and other members of the same genu*; also. Improperly, 
certain of the Scriidir. fieo cut under ra tpbnry -borer.— 
Death’s-head sphinx, Acherontin atropo *. Bee cut un- 
der death' 8-head.— Five-spotte d sphinx, Prolapnrce cc- 
leus, a common gray North American moth whose abdomen 
Is marked with five orange spots on each side, nnd whose 
larva feeds upon tho tomato, potato, and other sfllannceous 
plnnts. Bee cut under tomato icoivn. — Morning-Sphinx, 
tiny species of tho genus Deilcphila, ns D. lineata, tho white- 
lined morning-sphinx, a common American moth of strlk- 
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a. Kind by which the Instrument Is fastened on; f>, spring which 
rests upon the artery ; c, ndjusting-screw (with graduated head) which 
regulates the pressure ef the spring b according as the pulse Is strong 
or weak : d, d, supports for paper upon which the tracing is made ; 

fee* l roller, l>ctwcen which nnd the pressure- wheels *. e the paper 
Is carried : /, spring which bears on the shaft of the wheels t, e to 
engage the paper positively; x'. small spring clockwork (Incased) by 
which motion Is imparted to the feed-roller e ’ ; /i.mllled-hended wind- 
Ing-key ; i', stop. motion ; i, tracer attached to the oscillating arm k, 
which U moved by the rod / that connects this arm with the spring b. 
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a piece of paper moved by clockwork a curve 
which indicates the changes of tension of the 
blood within. The paper is blackened by holding it 
over a smoking lamp, and the tracer, moving in accordance 
with the pulsations of the artery, indicates the rapidity, 
strength, and uniformity of the beats. The tracings arc 
preserved by a thin varnish of gum damar dissolved In 
benzolin. 

sphygjnographic(sfig-mo-gmf'ik), a. l<sjihyg- 
mograph + -ic.] Of or pertaining to, or regis- 
tered or traced bj r , tlio sphygmograph. 
sphygmography (sfig-mog'rn-fi), n. [As sphyi 7- 
mograph + -y 3 .] 1. Tho act or art of talcing 
pulse-tracings or spliygmogrnms. — 2. A de- 
scription of the pulso. 

Sphygmoid (sfig'moid), a. [< Gr. ofty/i6g, pnlso, 
+ fidof, form.] Pulso-lilco. 
sphygmology (sfig-mol'o-ji), 11. [< Gr. afvy/n Sg, 
pulse, + -/.oyla, < ?. tyeiv, speak: sec -ology.] 
The sum of scientific knowledge concerning 
the pulso. 

sphygmomanometer (sfig'mo-mri-nora'e-t&r), 
n. [< Gr. apvypug, pulse, 4- /mi'dr, rare, + plcpov, 
monsuro (cf. manometer ).] An instrument for 
measuring the tension of tlio blood in an artery, 
sphygmometer (sfig-mom'o-ter), > 1 . [< Gr. o$vy- 
//df, pulso, + ycTpo v, measure.] Same ns sphyg- 
momanometer. 

sphygmophone (sfig'ino-fon), it. [< Gr. a^vy/thr, 
pulse, + pur/;, sound, voice.] An instrument 
by tlio aid of which oticli pulso-bent makes a 
sound. It is a combination of a kind of splivg- 
mogrnpli with a microphone, 
sphygmoscope (sfig'mo-skop), > 1 . [< Gr. a$v) pie, 
pulso, -i-cTko-rir, view.] All instrument forrcii- 
dering tlio arterial pulsations visible. One form 
of It works by the projection of n my of light from n mir- 
ror which Is moved liy the pulsation ; In another form 
the Impact of the pulsation Is received In a reservoir of 
liquid, which Is caused by It to mount In a graduated 
tube. The Invention of the Instrument Is ascribed to 
Galileo. 

sphygmus (sflg'mus), v. [NIj., < Gr. a^m/tdr, 
the beating of tlio heart, the pulse, < cjhf/m, 
bent violently, throb.] The pulse, 
gphyax, >1. A11 occasional misspelling of sphinx. 
Sphyrsna (sfi-ro'nji), 11 . [NL. (Artedi, Jllocli, 
• etc.), < Ij. sjihyr.riih, < Gr. cQipnna, a sea-fish 
so called, a fiammor-fisli, < atpipa, hammer, mal- 
let.] 1. The representative genus of Sphyrt c- 
ItifltV. It contains about 20 species of voracious pike, 
like fishes, of most temperate and tropical seas. *S\ qW 
or S. rulgaris Is the ticcuim. of Iioth coasts of tlio Allaullc 
nml of tlio Mediterranean, the sphynena ol the undents, 
about 2 feet long, of an olive cidor, silvery below, when 
young with dusky blotches. S. anjcnlm of the Bacillc 
coast, abundant from Pan l’ranclsco southward, about a 
feet long. Is an Important food. fish, .S', jnrtnla, tile bar- 
racuda of t lie West Indies, grows to he sometimes 7 or S 
or even, It Is claimed, 10 feet long. See cut under tectum. 
2. [/. c.] A fish of this genus. 

Sphyrsenidfe (sfi-ren'i-dO), n. pi. [XL., (Bonn- 
parto, 1831), < Kphunma + -(«.] A family of 
percesocinc aeautliopterygian fishes, typified 
by tlio genus Sphynena. About "Oupcclrsnrckwmn, 
nit of which nre closely related, and usually referr* d to 
the single genus Sphyr/rnn. They nre mostly hduihltnuta 
of the tropical seas; hut a few mlvntice northward nml 
aouthwnrd Into cooler waters, an along the United States 
coast to New England. They are voracious and savage, 
and the larger ones are much dreaded. Sec cut under 
becunft. Also Sphyrrcnoidei. 

sphyramino (sfi-ro'nin), a. [< Sphynena + 
-incl.] Same as sphyncnoiit. 
sphyranoid (sfi-ru'noid), a. [< Sphynena + 
-ohf.] Of or pertaining to the Sphynenutir. 
Sphyrna (sfer'nii), 11 . [ND. (lialinesque, lSlfi), 
an error for * Sphyra , < Gr. aoipn, a liamiuer.] A 
genus of hammer-bended sharks, giving name 
to tlio family Spliyriiitlir. It contains those in which 
the liOiitl u inoqt Imumier-like, nml RrooveR extend from 
the nostrils to the front. S. tiburo, the iKinnet.slmrk, 
now placed in another pemis (/(rmVr /».«). 7.\vjtn\a I* mi ex- 
act synonym of Sphtjrixn, hut Is jireoccuplc’d Jn entomol- 
ogy. Also called Cc*tracion (after Klein)! See cut under 
hammerhead. 

Sphymidse (sfei'ni-tlG), »». pi. [NIj., < Sphyrna 
+ -ithc.] A family of annrthions seinehinus; 
the luimmer-itoaded sharks, liaving an extra- 
ordinary conformation of tlio head. There arc 
3 genera and 6 or a species, found in most seas. Thelmdy 
usually has the common shark-like form; hut the head Is 
expanded laterally Into a kldneydlkc shape, or arched like a 
hammer-head. The eyes arc upon the sides of the expand- 
ed head, and the nostrils nro on the front edge. The llus 
arc like those of ordinary sharks. Sec cuts under ham- 
merhend mid shark. Also called ZygicnMrc. 

Sphyraine (sfGr'nin), a. [< Sphyrna + -iupl.] 
Of tlio clinraeter or npjienrnnco of a hammer- 
headed shark; belonging to tlio Sphijrnitlie; 
r.ygfcnino. 

Sphyropicus (sfi-ro-pl'kiis), II. [NIj. (orig. 
Sphtjrapicus, S. F. linml, 1858), < Gr. afipa, a 
liaramer, + h. pirns, a woodpecker.] A roinnrk- 
ahlo genus of Ticidic, liaving tlio tonguo oh- 
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fuse, brushy, and scarcely extensile, owing to 
the shortness of the hyoid hones, whose horns 
do not curl up over the hindhead; the sapsuck- 
ors, or sapsucking woodpeckers. There aro sever- 
al species, all American, feeding upon soft fruits and sap- 
wood, ns well na upon insects. Tlio common yellow-bel- 
lied woodpecker of the United States is S. rnrfiw, of which 
a variety, S. nuchali*, is found in the west, and another, 
S. mber, lias tlio whole head, neck, and breast carmine-red. 
A very distinct species is S. thyroidemoi tlio western Unit- 
cd States, notablo for the grent differeneo between tlio 
sexes, which long caused them to bo regarded ns different 
species, ami even placed in different genem. Tlio condi- 
tion of the hyoid apparatus in this genus is unique, though 
an approach to it is seen in tho genus Xcnopxcas. Sco cut 
under sapsuckcr. 

spialt (spi'nl), it. [Early mod. E. also spyal, 
spyall; by aphorosis from espial: see espial, and 
ef. spion, spy."} 1. Close orsocrct watch; ospinl. 
I have those eves and cars shall still keep guard 
And spial on thco. J). Jomon, Catiline, iv. 2. 

2. A spy; a watcher; a scout. 

Secretaries and Fjnahot princes nml states bring In bills 
for Intelligence. Ilacon, Advancement of Learning, if. 

spiauterite (spi-A'tto-it), n. [< G. spiaulcr, 
spelter (seo spelter ), + -tie-.] Same ns wurlzitc. 
spica (spi'kii), n. [< L. spica, a point, spike, 
oar of grain”: see sprite .! .] i_ Jn hot., a spike. 
— 2. In sttrg., n spiral bnndngc with reversed 
turns: so named bccntisc it was thought to re- 
somhlo a spiko of barley. — 3. In ornith., n spur ; 
a calcar, — 4. [cop.] in astron,, a very white 
star of magnitude 1.2, the sixteenth in order of 
brightness in tho heavens, a Virginia, situated 
oil the loft lined of tho Virgin.— Spica celtlca.nn 
old name of Valeriana Cellica . — Spica HQXdl. Smnu ns 
rpikcnnrtl. 

Spical (spi'knl), a. [< NIj. * spicalis , < L. spica, 
a spiko: soo’W/.r 1 .] Santo auspicate: as, tho 
spical palpi of a dipterous insect. 

Spicatffi (spi-ka'to). n.pl. [NIj., fern. pi. of L. 
spicatus, spiked: seespirnlr.] A section of pen- 
natuloid polyps, distinguished by n bilateral 
arrangement of the polvps on tlio rneliis, which 
is elongate, cylindrical, and destitute of pin- 
nules. 

spicato (spi'kiit), a. f < Ij. spicatus, spiked, tip. 
of spicare, furnish with spikes, < spica, a spiko: 
seo sjii/.r 1 .] 1. In hot., having tlio form of n 
spiko; arranged or disposed in spikes. — 2. In 
ornith., spurred; onlenmte; spieiferous. 
splcated (spi'ka-ted), a. [< spicatc + -erP.] 
in hot., same as spicatc. 

spicatcous (spT-kii'ty-us), a. [IiTog. < spicatc 
+ -e-oii.v.] In cotil., spicato ; speeifienlly, of or 
pertaining to the Spicat.T. 
spicatum (siii-ka'tuin), n. [Ij„ sc. opus, lit. 
•spicatc work’: see spicatc.'] In one. masonry, 
herring-bone work: so called from the resem- 
blance of (lie position of (he blocks of any two 
contiguous courses to that of tlio grains in an 
ear of wheat. 

spiccato (spik-kii'to), «. [It., pp. of spiccarc, 
detach, divide.] In music, same as picchrtoto. 
splco 1 (spis), ii. [< Jill, spice, spycc, spysc, 
spree, species, kind, spice (fuel. spi. :, sniecs, < 
E.), < OF. espice, csprcc, kind, spice, F. epics, 
spice, csprcc, kind, species, cspiccs, pi., specie, 
= l’r. cspccia, cspici == Sp. espeeia, spice, expe- 
rts, species, =: l’g. rsperia, spice, espreir, sjie- 
cies, specie, = It. specie, species, kind, pi. 
spices, drugs, < Ij. species, look, nppenrnneo, 
kind, species, etc., I.Ij. also spices, drugs, etc. 
(M \j. esjiiei:r, afler Horn.): see sjteeies. Doub- 
let of s]>ccirs and sjiecic.] If. Kind; sort; va- 
riety; species. 

The rjiicet of penance ben three. CVifn, rrr, I'araon’s Tale. 

Justice, all tliongli 1C he hut one . . . vcrtiif, yet Is It 
(U-Hcrllicil fu two hj mica or rjiitr*. 

Sir T. /.'/(/of. The Govmiotlr, ill. 1 . 

The very enlllm: it a ltnrtliolooiew p!e, nml to cat It bo. 
Is a spire of Idolatry. Ii. Jvnran, Karttiolouicw l’alr, I. 1. 

2(. Kind of thing; anything of the kind or 
class before indicated; such sort: used demon- 
stratively or indefinitely, 

ChjilynKocoinys of hert by, 

Ami grett priilo nml vclnny, 

Am! otlicr rj’iec that rnckyllo tlorcs. 

Jl. de Drunne, MS. JIowcs, p. HI. (IlalliiceU.) 
Al that touchcth elctliy Rymio 
In nny r vuee tliat we fnlle ynne. 

MS. JIarl. 1701, S. 3. (UnUitreU. 

For trewtho lelloth that louc Ir trincle of hcucnc; 

May no gyimo be on bint Bene that vseth tlmt rpitc. 

Pier* J 'Ion-man (II), 1. 347. 

3f. An oxomplification of tho kind of thing 
mentioned; specimen; sample; instance; piece. 

Wlmnne he Fccth tholcpre in the Bkynne, nml the licerls 
clinmtgid Into whljt colour, nml tlillk rjnee of lepre lower 
than tlic skynno and that other licah, n plnngo of lepro it 
1 b. Wyclijy Lev. xili. 3. 


spice-cake 

He hath spices of them all, not all. Sbak., Cor., iv. 7. 40. 

4. A characteristic touch or taste ; amodicum, 
smack, or flavoring, ns of something piquant or 
oxciting to tho mind : as, a spice of roguery or 
of adventure. [In this sense now regarded as 
a figurative use of def. 5; compare sauce in a 
similar figurativo use.] 

I think T may pronounce of them, :n: I heard good 
Scnecio, with a spice ol the wit of the last age, say, vie., 
“That a merry fellow la the saddest fellow in the world.” 

Steele, Tatler, No. 4S. 
The world loves a spice of wickedness. 

Longfellow, Hyperion, L 7. 

5. A substance aromatic or pungent to the 
tasto, or to both taste and smoll; a drug; a 
savory or piquant condiment or eatable ; a rel- 
ish. The word In this sense formerly liad a much wider 
range than at present (def. 0) ; It Is Btill used in northern 
England as Including sweetmeats, gingerbread, cake, and 
any kind of drlcd'fruit, 

“Hnstow au 3 te In till purB, nny bote spices?" 

“I hnuc pener and nlones [peony-seeds]," quod she, “and 
nnounuo of garilke, 

A fcrtjiyngworlh of fenel-secd for fastyngdayea." 

Piers Plowman (B), v. 311. 

Now, specifically — 6. One of a class of aro- 
matic vegetable condiments used for tho sea- 
soning of food, commonly in a pulverized state, 
as pepper, nllspico, nutmeg, ginger, cinnamon, 
nnu cloves; collectivoly, such substances as a 
class: as, tho trade in spices or spice. 

So was her love diffused; but, llko to some odorous spiers, 
Suffered no waste nor loss, though filling tho air with 
aroma. Longfellow, Evangeline, II. 6. 

7. A piquant odor or odorous substance, es- 
pecially of vegetable origin; a spicy smoll. 
[Poetical.] 

Hie woodbine spices ore wafted abroad, 
j\nd the musk of tlio rose Is blown. 

Tennyson, Maud, xxll. 

8. Figuratively, n piquant concomitant; an 
engaging accompaniment or incident; an at- 
tractive or onjovnblo variation. 

Is not birth. . . . youth, liberality, and such like, the 
spice and Balt that season a mail ? 

Shak., T. and C., I. 2. 277. 
Variety's the very spier of life, 

That gives It all its Savour. 

Cowper, Task, II. COO. 
Madagascar splco, the clove-nutmeg. See Pnmuara. 
—Splco plaster. Sec j/nxfrr. =Syn. 4. Hcllsh, savor, 
dash. 

spice 1 (spis), t'. jiret. and pp. spical, ppr. 
spicing. [< ME. spice, < OF. cspiccr, F. ipiccr 
= Sp. cspccinr, spiec; from tlio noun.] 1. To 
prepare with a condiment or seasoning, espe- 
ciallyof something nromatic orpiqunnt; season 
or temper with a spico or spices: as, highly 
sjiiceil food; to s]iice wine. 

Shiilde no enryons clothe comcn on ltys mgge, 

No no mete in his mouth that nialster Johan spireil. 

Piers PImnnan (B), xix. 2S2. 

2. To vary or diversify, ns speech, with words 
or matter of a different kind or tenor; inter- 
lard; make spicy, piquant, or entertaining: ns, 
to spice one’s talk with oaths, quips, or scandal; 
to spice a sermon with anecdotes. 

Spice- (sjiis), n. [Perhaps n vnr. of spike' 1 .] A 
small stick. [Prow Eng.] 

spice-applc (spis'np'l), n. jVn aromatic variety 
of tlio common apple. 

spiceberry (sjns'bcr'i), «.; pi. spicchcrrics (-iz). 
The elicckcrberry or wiutorgrecn, Gaulthcria 
procumhcns. 

Spice-box (spls'boks), n. 1. A box to keep 
spices in ; specifically, a cylindrical box inclos- 
ing a number of smaller boxes to contain tlic dif- 
ferent kinds of spice used in cooking. — 2. In 
(Iccoratirc art, a cylindrical box, low in propor- 
tion to its diameter, and liaving a lid; especial- 
ly, such a box of Indian or other Oriental work. 
Splcp-hoxes arc usually of metal, often of gold or silver, 
nml decorated with damascening or otherwise. 

Smnll boxes of very graceful form, covered with the 
most delicate tracery, nml known to Europeans an spice- 
loirs, C. Jf. Itirdwood, Indian Arts, I. ICO. 

spice-busk {spls'busli), u. A North American 
shrub, IAmlera Benzoin, tho bark mid leaves of 
which hnvo n spicy odor, hearing small yellow 
flowers very early in tho spring and oval scarlet 
berries in Into summer. See Linilcra am\feecr- 
hush. Also sjiicrirooil. 

spice-cake (spis'kiik), v. A cake flavored with 
a spico of some kind, ns ginger, nutmeg, or cin- 
namon. 

She ’s gl’cn him to eat tho good spice-cake. 

She ’s gi’cii him to drink tho blood-red wine. 

Young Va'chan nml Susie Ppe (Child's Ballads, IV, 5). 

A S]iice-cake, which followed by way of dessert, vnnished 
like n vision. Charlotte Pronto, Slilrloy, I. 



spiced 

gpiced (spist), p. a. [< ME. spiced; < spice 1 + 
-ed-.] 1. Impregnated with an aromatic odor; 
spicy to the smelt; spice-laden. 

In the spiced Indian air, by night. 

Full often hath she gossip'd by my side. 

Shak., M. N. D., ii. 1. 124. 
Spiced carnations of rose and garnet crowned their bed 
in July and August. 

It. T. Cooke , Somebody’s Neighbors, p. 39. 
2f. Particular as to detail ; over-nice in matters 
of conscience or the like ; scrupulous ; squeam- 
ish. 

Ye Bholde been al paclent and meke, 

And han a sweete, Kpiced conscience, 

Sith ye so preche of Jobes pacience. 

Chaucer, Frol, to AA’ife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 435. 
Take it; 'tis yours; 

Be not so spiced; 'tis good gold, 

And goodness is no gall to the conscience. 

Fletcher , Mad Lover, iii. 1. 
spiceful (spls'ful), a. [< spice 1 + -fill.] Spice- 
laden; spicy; aromatic. 

The scorching ski' 

Doth singe the sandy wilds of spiceful Barbary. 

Drayton, I’olyolbion, v. 312. 
spice-mill (spis'mil), n. A small hand-mill for 
' grinding spice, etc. : sometimes mounted orna- 
mentally for use on tables, 
spice-nut (spls'nut), n. A gingerbread-nut. 
spice-platet (spls'plat), n. A particular kind 
of plate or small dish formerly used for holding 
spice to be served ivith wine. 

Item, ij. spiccplates, weiyng both nip* xij. unces. 

Paxton Letters, I. 474. 
The spice for this mixture [hypocrasl was served often 
separately, in what they called a spice-plate. 

T. Warton, Hist, Eng. Poetry (ed. 1871), HI. 277, note. 

Spicer (spl'ser), n. [< ME. spiccr, spyccr , spy- 
ccroy spy sere, < OF. cspicicr, F. epicicr = Pr. es- 
pcssier = Sp. especiero = Pg. especiciro , < ML . 
speciarius, a dealer in spices or groceries, < 
LL. species, spice : see spice 1 , «.] If. A dealer 
in spices, in the Avidest sense; a grocer; an 
apothecary. 

Spiceres spoke with hym to spien here ware, 

For he couth of here craft and knewe many gommes. 

Piers Ploicman (B), ii. 225. 

2. One who seasons with spice. 

spicery (spi'ser-i), n. [< ME. spiccrye , spiceric 
= D. speccrij = Gr. spezerei = Sw. Dan. spcceri , 
< OF. spicer ie, cspiccric , F. cpicerie = Pr. Pg. 
espcciaria = Sp. cspccicria = It. spczicria, < ML. 
spcciaria , spices, < LL. species, spice : see spice 1 , 
«.] 1. Spices collectively. 

Ne how the fyr was couched first with stree [straw], . . . 
And thanne with greene woode and spicerie. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 2077. 
And eke the fayrest Alma mett him there, 

AVith balme, and wine, and costly spicery, 

To comfort him in his infirmity. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xi. 49. 

2f. A spicy substance; something nsed as a 
spice. 

For (ahlas mygoode Lorde), were not the cordial of these 
two pretious Spiceries, the corrosyue of care would quicke- 
ly eonfounde me. 

Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), Ep. Ded., p. 43. 

3. A repository of spices ; a grocery or buttery ; 
a store of kitchen supplies in general. 

Furst speke with the pantere or officere of the spicery , 
For frutes a-fore mete to ete them fastyngely. 

Babees Book( E. E. T. S.), p. 1G2. 
He had in the hall-kitchen ... a clerk of his spicery. 

G. Cavendish, Cardinal Wolsey, I. 34. 

4. A spicy quality or effect ; an aromatic efflu- 
ence; spiciness. 

My taste by her sweet lips drawn with delight, 

My smelling won with her breath’s spicery. 

Drayton, Idea, rxix., To the Senses. 
The affluence of his [Emerson’s] illustrations diffuses 
a flavor of oriental spicery over his pages. 

G. Ripley, in Frothingham, p. 2GC. 

spice-shop (spis'shop), n. [< ME. spice scliopc; 
\ spice 4- shop.] A shop for the sale of aromatic 
substances; formerly, a grocery or an apothe- 
cary’s shop. 

A Spy cere schoppe (a Spice schope . . .), apotheca vel 
ipotheca. Cath. Ang., p. 355. 

spice-tree (spis'tre), n. An evergreen tree, 
Umbellularia Californxca , of the Pacific United 
States, variously known as mountain-laurel , 
California laurel, olive , or hay-tree , and cajcput. 
Northward it grows from 70 to 90 feet high, and affords a 
hard strong wood susceptible of a beautiful polish ; this 
is used for some ship building purposes, and is the finest 
cabinet-wood of its region. The leaves are exceedingly 
acrid, exhaling, when bruised, a pungent effluvium which 
excites sneezing. 

spicewood (spis'wud), n. Same as spice-bush. 
spiciferous (spi-sif'e-rus), a. [< L. spicifcr , 
ear-bearing, < spica, a spike, ear, + ferre r=E. 
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bear 1 .'] 1 . In hot., bearing or producing spikes ; 
spicate; eared. — 2. In ornith., spurred; hav- 
ing spurs or calcars, as a fowl, 
spiciform (spi'si-form), a. [< L. spica, a point, 
spike, ear, 4- forma , form.] Having the form 
of a spica or spike. 

spicily (spi'si-li), adv. In a spicy manner; pun- 
gently; with a spicy flavor, 
spiciness (spi'si-nes), n. The quality of being 
racy, piquant, or spicy, in any sense. 

Delighted with the spiciness of this beautiful young 
woman. The Century, XXVI. 370. 

SpickH, w. [An obs. or dial, form of spile 1 ; cf. 
pi cl: 1 as related to jnkc 1 .] A spike; a tenter. 
Florio. 

spick 2 (spik), n. [Origin obscure.] A titmouse. 
—Blue spick, the blue titmouse, Pams eocrxdeus. 
spick 3 (spik), w. See spicJ:-and-span-ncw. 
spick-and-span (spik'and-span'), a. [Short- 
ened from spicl-and-span-ncic.] Same as spick- 
and-span-new. 

From our poetic store-house we produce 

A couple [of similes] spick and span, for present use. 
Garrick, quoted in AV. Cooke’s Memoirs of S. Foote, 1. 107. 

The Dutch Boer will not endure over him . . . a spick- 
and-span Dutch Africander from the Cape Colony. 

Trollope, South Africa, II. vi. 

Beside my hotel rose a big spick-and-span church. 

II. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 178. 

spick-and-span-new (spik'and-span'nu'), a. 
[Also spick-span-new ; lit. ‘new as a spike and 
chip’: anempliatieformofsjjan-Meia: seespike 1 , 
spoon 1 , new, and ef. span-new, spick-span-ncw. 
C£. also the equiv. D. spik-sj)lintcr-nieuw, ‘ spick- 
splinter-new,’ Dan. splintcr-mj, Sw. splittcr-mj, 
‘splinter-new,’ Sw. dial, till splint ocli span ny, 
‘ splint-and-span-new,’ G. spalt-ncu, ‘splinter- 
new,’ etc., E. brand-new, ete. A compound of 
four independent elements, like this, is very- 
rare in E. ; the lit. meaning of tke nouns spiel; 
and span is not now recognized, but the words 
spiel; and span are taken together adverbially, 
qualifying new, with which they form a com- 
pound. By omission of new, the phrase spick- 
and-span is sometimes used with an attribu- 
tive force.] New and fresh; span-new; brand- 
new. 

'Tis a fashion of the newest edition, sjrick and span new, 
without example. Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, ii. 1. 

Arnomr other Things, Black-Friars will entertain you 
with a Play spick and span neic, and the Cockpit with an- 
other. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 2. 

spickett (spik'et), n. An obsolete form of spigot. 
spicknel, spignel (spik'nel, spig'nel), n. [Ear- 
ly mod. E. also spichicll, spignell, spckncl, spike- 
ncl; said to he a corruption of spike-nail, and 
to be so called in allusion to the shape of its 
long capillary leaves.] The baldmoney, Mcum 
athamanticum ; also, any plant of the related 
genus Atliamanta, which has similar graceful 
finely dissected foliage. 

spick-span-new (spik'spau-nu'), a. Same as 
spicl;-an d-spau -new. 

Look at the cloaths on 'er hack, tliebbe ammost spick-span- 

neic. Tennyson, Northern Cobbler. 

spicose (spi'kos), a. [< NL. sjneosus: see spi- 
cous.] In hot., same as sjricous. 
spicosity (spl-kos'i-ti), n. [< spicose + -ity.] 
In hot., the state or condition of being spicous 
or eared. 

spicous (spl'kus), a. [Also spicose; < NL . spi- 
cosus , < L. spica, a spike, ear: see spike 1 .] In 
hoi., ha\ing spikes or ears ; spiked or eared like 
com. 

Spicula 1 (spik'u-lji), n.; pi. spicuUe (-le). [NL.: 
see spicule.] 1. In hot., a diminutive or secon- 
dary spike; a spikelet. — 2. A small splinter- 
like body; a spicule. — 3. In zool ., a spicule or 
spiculum. [Rare.] 

Spicula 2 , v. Plural of spicuhnn. 
spicular (spik'u-lar), a. [< spicule 4- -or 3 .] In 
zool. : («) HaA’ing the form or character of a 
spicule; resembling a spicule; dart-like; spicu- 
liform ; spiculate. (&) Containing or composed 
of spicules; spiculous; spiculiferous or spieu- 
ligenous: as, a spicular integument; the spicu- 
lar skeleton of a sponge or rad iolari an. —Spicu- 
lar notation, a notation for logic, invented by Augustus 
De Morgan (though the name was given by Sir William 
Hamilton), in which great use is made of marks of paren- 
thesis. The significations of the principal signs are as 
follows : 

X))Y All Xs are Ys. 

X).(Y No Xs are Ys. 

X ( . ) Y Everything is either X or Y. 

X((Y Some Xs compose all the Ys. 

X(.(Y Some Xs are not Ys. 

X()Y Some Xs are Ys. 

X)( Y Some things are neither X nor Y. 

X).)Y None of the Xs are certain of the Ys. 


spicy 

spiculate (spik'u-lat), r. t. : pret. and pp. spicu~ 
lated , ppr. spicxdating . [\ L. spiculatus, pp. of 

spicularc , sharpen, < spiculum, dim. of spicum r 
a point: see spike 1 .] To sharpen to a point. 
Extend a rail of elm, securely arm’d 
AVith spiculated paling. 

IF. Mason, English Garden, ii. 

spiculate (spik'u-hlt), a. [< L. spiculatus, pp. : 
seotheA'erb.] 1. In zool., sharp-pointed; spi- 
cate. — 2. Covered Avith or divided into fine 
points. Specifically, in hot.: (a) Covered with pointed 
fleshy ‘appendages, as a surface. (&) Noting a spike com- 
posed of several spikelets crowded together. 

Spicule (spik'uJ), tx. [< L. spiculum, NL. also spi- 
cula, {., a little sharp point, dim. oispi cum, spica, 
a point, spike: see spike 1 .] 1. A fine-pointed 
bod}’ resembling a needle: as, ic e-spicxdcs . — 2. 
In hot. : (a) A spikelet. (b) One of the small 
projections or points on thebasidia of bymeno- 
mycetous fungi which bear the spores. There 
are usually four to each basidium. See stcrigma. 
— 3. In zool., a hard, sharp body like a little 
spike, straight or curved, rod-like, or branched, 
or diversiform; a spiculum; a sclere: A’ariously 
applied, without special reference to size or 
shape. Specifically — (a) One of the skeletal elements, 
scleres, or spicula of the protozoans, as radiolarians, either 



Sfhctrozoutn fmictatum. 

A , natural size : B, two of the sacs with colored vesicles and spicules 
which lie in the investing protoplasm, magnified. 

calcareous or silioious, coherent or detached. See cuts 
tinder Badiolaria and Splucrozoxtm. (5) One of the spines 
of echinoderms, sometimes of great size, and bristling 
over the surface of the test, as in sea-urchins, or small, 
and embedded in the integument, as in holothurians ; 
sometimes of singular shape, like wheels, anchors, etc. 
See cuts under ancoraX, Echinometra , Echinus, and Spa- 
tangus. (c) In sponges, a spiculum ; one of the hard cal- 
careous or silicious bodies, of whatever shape, which enter 
into the composition of the skeleton; a mineral sclere; a 
sponge-spicule (which see). Some sponges mostly consist 
of spicules, as that figured under Euplcctella. ( d ) In some 
worms and mollusks, a dart-like organ constituting a kind 
of penis ; a spiculum (which see), (e) In entom. : (1) A 
minute spine or spinous process. (2) The piercing ovi- 
positor of any insect; especially, the lancet-like portion 
of the sting of a parasitic hymeuopter. See Spicxilifera. 
spicule-sheath (spik'fil-sheth), n. A thin layer 
of organic substance forming the sheath or in- 
vestment of a sponge-spicule. 

Spiculifera (spik-u-lif 'e-rfi), n. pi. [NL. : see 
spiculiferous .] In Westwood’s classification of 
insects, a division of Hymcnoptcra. in which the 
abdomen is, in the female, aimed with a long 
plurivalve ovipositor, and thelarva: are footless. 
It contains the ichneumons (including braconids), the 
evaniids, the proctotrypids, the chalcids and the cynipids 
or gall-flies. It thus corresponds to the Pupivora of Ln- 
treille, except in excluding the Chrysididtc as Tubulifcra. 

spiculiferous (spik-u-lif'e-ms), a. [< L. spicu- 
lum, a spicule, + ferre = E. bear 1 .] In zoiil., 
having a spiculum or spicula ; spicular or spicu- 
lous; specifically, in entom., having a piercing 
ovipositor; of or pertaining to the Spiculifera. 
Also spiculigerous. 

spicullform (spik'u-li-form), a. [< L. spiculum, 
a spicule, + forma, form.] In hot. and zool., 
having the form of a spicule; being of the na- 
ture of a spicule. 

spiculigenous (spik-u-lij'e-nus), a. [< L. spicu- 
lum, a spieule, 4- -genus, producing: see -ge- 
nous.] Producing spicules; giving origin to 
spicules; spiculiferous: as, the spiculigenous 
tissue of a sponge. 

spiculigerous (spik-fi-lij'e-rus), a. [< L spicu- 
lum, a spicule, + gercrc, carry.] Same as spicu- 
liferous. 

spiculose (spik'u-los), a. [< NL. spicidosus; 
see spiculous.] Same as spiculous. 
spiculous (spik'fi-lus), a. [Also spiculose; < 
NL. spiculosus, < L. spiculum, a spicule: see 
spicule.] Having spicules; spinulose; spicu- 
lose or spiculiferous. 

spiculum (spik'u-lum), 11 . ; pi. spicula (-lii). 
[NL., < L. spiculum, a little sharp point: see 
spicule.] In zoiil., a spicula or spiculp. s pe . 
cifically — (a) In some worms, a chitinous rod developed 
in the cloaca as a copulatory organ ; a kind of penis. (6) 
In some mollusks as snails, the love-dart, a kind of penis, 
more fully called spiculum amoris. fc) In insects, the 
piercing non -poisonous ovipositor of the Spiculifera. 
spicy f spi'si), a. { (.spice 1 + -»/i.] 1. Produ- 

cing spice; abounding with spices. 

As ... off at sea north-east winds blow 

F abic an odour* from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the bless’d. Milton, P. L., iv. 162. 



spicy 

2. Having the qualities of spieo ; flavored with 
spico; fragrant; aromatic: as, spicy plants. 

The spicy nut-brown ale. Milton, V Allegro, 1. 100. 

Under southern skies exalt their sails, 

Led by new stars, nnd borne by spicy pales ! 

Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 392. 

3. Highly flavored ; pungont; keen; pointed; 
racy: as, a spicy lettor or dobnte. [Colloq,] 

Your hint about letter-writing for the papers is not a 
bad one, . . . A political surmise, a spicy bit of scandal, a 
sensation trial, wound up with a tew moral reflections 
upon how much better wo do tho same sort of thing at 
home. Lever, A Kent in a Cloud, p. 58. 

4. Stylisli; showy; smart in appoaranco: as, 
a spicy garment; to look spicy. [Slang.] 

“Bless'd if there isn't Snlpo dismounting nt the gatol” 
ho exclaimed Joyfully; "tlicro’an drummer holding his 
nag. What a spicy chestnut it is I ” 

Whyte Melville, White Kobo, I. xill. 
=Syn. 3. Eacy, Spicy. See racy. 
spider (spI'dGr), n. [An altered form of *spithcr, 
< ME. spithcr , dnt. spit lire, < AS. * spit her, orig. 
# spinthcr , with formative - thcr of the agent, < 
spin nan, spin; soo spin. Cf. spinner l, a spidor; 
l3. spin — OIIG. spinnd, MIIG. G.spinnc, a spi- 
dor, lit. ‘spinner.’ For other E. names, soo 
attcrcop , cop 2 , lob 1, lop'^J] 1. An arthropod of 
tho order Arancic, Arancina, or A ran ci da (tho 
old Linncan genus Aranca), of tho class Arachni- 
da , of which there aro many families, hundreds 
of genera, and thousands of species, found all 
over tho world. Though popularly considered Insects, 
spiders are not true Insect a, since they have eight instead 
of only six legs, normally soven-jointed, nml no wings arc 
developed. They are dimerosomntous— tlint is, have tho 
body divided into two prin- 
cipal regions, tho cepfialo- 
thomx, or head and chest 
together, nnd the abdomen, 
which Is generally tumid 
or globose, whenco the 
name Sptum*ta*tra. Xo 
an ten me are developed ns 
such, but there are rapto- 
rial organs called false*, 
which are nubchclnto — 
tlint Is Imvc a distal Joint 
folding down on the next 
like the blade of n pocket- 
knife. (See cut under /air.) 
In those species which are 
poisonous the fnlccs nro 
traversed by the duct of a 
venom-gland. Some spi- 
ders are by fnr the ino«t 
venomous animals in ex- 
istencc in projxirtlon to 
their size: tlint the Mto of 
n spider can bo fatal tomnu 
(and tlicre are nutlientic 
instances of tills) Implies 
n venom vastly more pow- 
erf ill than that of the most 
poisonous snake*. (See 
katipo nml Lot rod fetus.) Spiders breathe by means of 
pulmonary fac*. or lung-sacs, nearly always in connection 
with trachere or spiracle*, whenco they aro called pul mo- 
trac/wnl ; these sacs nre two or four in number, « hence a. 
division of Bidders Into dipneuiuonous nnd tetrapneiimo- 
nous araneius. (Fee Dijmeumones, 2 , Tetrapneumnnrs.) 
Most spiders belong to the former division. They have 
usually eight eyes, sometimes six, rarely four, In one genus 
(Eon*) only two. Tho abdomen Is nl« ay* distinct, ordi- 
narily globose, never segmented, nml provided with two 
or more pairs of spinnerets. (See cut under araeh nidi u m.) 
Thu characteristic habit of spiders Is to spin webs to catch 
their prey, or to make a nest for themselves, or for both 
these purposes. Cobweb is n line silky substance secreted 
by the amchniditun, or nnchnldlnl glands, nnd conducted 
by ducts to the several, usually six, nraclmldlil mammilla', 
which open on papilla’ at or near tho end of thenbdomen, 
nnd through which tho viscid material is spun out in lino 
gossamer threads, (loss uner or spider-silk serves not only 
to construct tho webs, but also to let the spider drop 
speedily from one place to another, to throw n “11) big 
bridge" across an Interval, or even to enable some species 
to “fly" — that is, be buoyed up In the air nnd wafted a 
great distance. It has occasionally been woven nrtlflclnllv 
Into a textile fabric, nnd is n well-known domestic appli- 
cation for stanching Mood. (See cut under tilk-nnder.) 
Some spiders nre sedentary, others vagabond : the former 
are called orhitelnrinn, retitelarinn, tutntelnrinn, etc., ac- 
cording to the character of their webs. Spiders move by 
running in various directions, or by leaping; whence tho 
vagabond species have been described ns rectigrade, tafm- 
r trade , citigrade, salt (grade, etc. They lay numerous eggs, 
usually inclosed In n case or cocoon. The male Is com- 
monly much smaller than the female, nnd In Impregnating 
the female runs great risk of being lie von red. The differ- 
ence in slzo Is as if the human female should bo some (JO or 
70 feet tall. (Seo cut under tilk-rplder.) Spiders nre car- 
nivorous and highly predator)'- Some of the largest kinds 
nre able to kill small birds, whence tho name bird-spiders 
of some of the great hairy inygallds. (Sec cut under bird- 
spider.) A few are non a tic, ns tho water-spiders of the ge- 
nus A rrpjronsta (which see, with cut). Wolf-spiders or 
tarantulas belong to the family Lycodd/r ; but the name 
tarantula Is more frequently applied to the Mjtgalid/r (or 
Theraphovidze). The common garden-spider or diadem- 
spider of Europe is Epeira diademata; that of the Uidtcd 
States Is E. cop h inaria (or rijHiria). See A ranru/a, nnd cuts 
under ehclicera, cross- sjrider, pulmonary, nnd tarantula. 

My brain, more busy than tho labouring sjnder, 
Weaves tedious Bnares to trap inlno enemies. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., III. 1. 339. 
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2. Some other arachnidan, resembling or mis- 
taken for a spider; a spider-mite. Soo red- 
spider. — 3. A spider-crab ; a sea-spider. — 4. A 
cooking-utensil having logs or foot to keep it 
from contact with tho coals: named from a 
fancied resemblance to tho insect — tho ordi- 
nary frying-pan is, however, sometimes errone- 
ously termed a spider, (a) A kind of deep frying-pan, 
commonly with three feet. 

Somo people like tho sound of bubbling in a boiling 
pot, or tho llzzing of n frying-^m/er. 

C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 10. 

Hash was warmed up in tho spider. 

J. T. Trowbridge , Coupon Bonds, p. 113. 

(b) A trivet; a low tripod used to support a dish, or tho 
like. In front of n Arc. 

5. In macJi. : (a) A skeleton of radiating spokes, 
ns a rag-wheel, (b) Tho internal frame or skel- 
eton of a goar-whool, for instance, on which 
a coggod rim may bo bolted, shrunk, or cast. 

(c) Tho solid intorior part of a piston, to 
which tho packing is attached, and to whoso 
axis tho piston-rpd is secured. JC. IT. Knight. 
— 6. JVfrtif., nn iron outrigger to keep a block 
clear of tho ship’s side — Geometrical spider. Seo 
geometric.— Grass-spider, one of ninny different spiders, 
ns species of Agalrna, which spin webs on tho grass, such 
ns may bo soon spangled with dew In the morning in 
meadows.— Round-WOb spider, one of many orbitclnrlnn 
spiders, as species of Epeira (see, also, cut under cross - 
sjridcr). — Spider couching. See couching*, 5.— Trap- 
door Bpldor. Sec Cteniza, Mygalid/r, trap-door, nnd cut 
under A rancid a. (See nlso bird-tnnder, crab-sjndcr, d icing- 
spider, garden-spider, house-sjnder , Jumping-spider, sea- 
Spider, silk-sjnder, water-spider , wolf-spider.) 

spider-ant (sm'd£r-a»t), «. A solitary ant of 
tho family Alutillidrc: so called fromtho spi- 
der-like aspect of the females, 
spider-band (spi'dir-band), n. Kant., an iron 
hoop round n must to which tho lower ends of 
tho futtock-shrouds nro secured; also, a hoop 
round a mast provided with belnying-pins. Seo 
cut under futtnek-shrouds. 
spider-bug (spiMor-bug), n. A long-legged 
netoropterous insect of the family JC incsid*T f 
JCincsn Ion gincs , soinowhnt resembling n spider. 
See cut under stick-hug. [U. S.] 
spider-catclior (spi'dto-kneh'or), «. A bird 

that catches 
spiders. Spcclfl- 
call)*— (o) Tho wall- 
creeper, Tiehodro- 
ma muraria. See 
cut under Tic hy- 
droma. (6) jl. The 
genus Araehnnthe- 
rn In abroad sen«c, 
numerous specie* 
of which inhabit 
the Indo-Mnlnyati 
region. They nre 
sinnll crecper-Hko 
birds with long 
bills, and belong to 
the family Xeclari- 
niidsr. Also called 
sjiider-eaters and 
sjndcr hunters. 

spidor-colls (spi'dcr-selz), n. pi. Neuroglia 
cells. 

spider-cot (spi'dor-kot), n. Same as spider- 
web. 

spider-crab (spi'dcr-krnb), n. A spider-like 
erab, or sen-spider, with long slender legs and 
comparatively 
small triangular 
body. The name is 
given to many such 
crabs, of dltfercut 
families, but espe- 
cially totbenmlolds, 
or crabs of the fam- 


spider-stitch 

spider-flower (spi'dfer-flou'fer), n. 1. A plant 
of tho former genus Lasiandra of the Alelasto- 
maccsc, now included in Tiboucliina. The spe- 
cies are elegant hothouse shrubs 'from Brazil, 
hearing large purple flowers. — 2. A plant of 
tho genus Clcomc, especially C. spinosa (C. pttn- 
gens ), a native of tropical America, escaped 
from gardens in the southern United States. 
The stipules arc spinous, the flowers large, rose-purple to 
white, with long stamcnB and Btyle, suggesting the name. 
See cut under Clcomc. 

spider-fly (spi'dfcr-fli), n. A parasitic pupipa- 
rous dipterous insect, as a bee-louse, hat-louse, 
l>ird-louso, hat-fly, slieop-tick, etc. They nre of 
three fnmiliCB, Kraxdidve, Nycteribiidic, nnd Uippoboscidre. 
Some of them, especially the wingless forms, as Nyctcribia , 
closely resemble spiders in superficial appearance. See 
cut under sheep-tick. 

spider-helmet (spi'dtr-hoUmet), n. A name 
given to tho skoleton licad-pioces sometimes 
worn. Seo secret, n., 9. 

spider-hunter (spl'der-hun'ttr), n. Same as 
spider-catcher (?»). 

spider-legs (spI'dtT-lcgz), «. pi. In gilding, ir- 
regular fractures sometimes occurring when 
gold-leaf is fitted over a molding having deep 
depressions. 

spider-line (spi'd6r-lln), n. Ono of the tlireads 
of a spider's web substituted for wires in mi- 
crotnoter-scnles intended for delicate astro- 
nomical observations. 

The transit of tho Btnr Is observed over spider lines 
stretched In the Held, while a second observer rends the 
rdtltudo of this Btnr from the divided circle. 

The Century, XXXVI. G08. 

spider-mite (spl'dcr-inlt), «. A parasitic mite 
or nenrid of tiie family Gamasidic. 

spider-monkey (spI'dlT-mung'ki), it. A tropi- 
cal American plntyrrliino monkey, of tlio family 
editin', subfamily Cchituc, nnd geuera Atclcs 
nnd llrttchtjlclcs ; it kind of snjou or sapajou, 



Sj>l<!cr-r.»lcher {Arathnsthtr* 




fly Maiidzr, such n* 

Maia srjuinado, tlio 
common spinous spi- 
der-crab of Great 
Britain, ami species 
of Libinia, Jnachus, 
etc. The giant Jnp- 
mic*e spldcr-cran, 

Macroehira kaemp- 
feri, Ib tlio large*t 
criiBtnccan. Fee cuts 
under Icvtnjtodia, 

Lithodes, Main, nml 
Ojnrrhyncha. 

spider-diver 

( spi'ilbr-di' vrr), n. Tho little probe, or dub- 
eliick. [Bocal, British.] 

spider-eater (spi'der-e'ter), n. Same ns spider- 
ed teller {!>). 

T obtained an interesting blnl, a green species of Spi- 
der-eater. //. O. Forbes, Eastern Archipelago, p. 233. 

spidered (RpIM6rd), (/- [< spider + -cd?.'] In- 
festod with spiders; cobwobbed. [Rare.] 
Content can visit tho poor sjndered room. ■ 

ll’ofeof (I’etcr Pindar), p. 39. (Davies.) 


likened to a spidor by reason of the very long 
and slim limbs, nnd long prehensile tail. They are 
large fdemler-boiUed monkeys of great agility nnd of arbo- 
real habits, with the thumb nbsent or Imperfect, firachy- 
teles (or Eriodes) arachnoids* is a Brazilian spider-monkey 
called thuminTi. Ateles jutniseus is the large black spider- 
monkey, or colntn; A. nielanoehir is the blnck-hnnded spi- 
der-monkey; and many more species or varieties of this 
genus have been named. One of the spider-monkeys, A. 
veil fronts, In among tho most northerly of American mon- 
keys, extending Into Mexico to Orizaba nnd Onjncn. The 
flesh of some species is used for food, and the pelts have 
a commercial value. Sec nlso cut under Eriodes. 

spider-net (spi'dfT-net), n. Netting by spider- 
stitch. 

spider-orchis (spi'dcr-or'kis), ti. A European 
orchid, O/din/s nrttnifern. It lias an erect stem from 
9 to 18 Inches high, with a few leaves near the base, anil a 
loose spike of few small flowers with broad dull-brown lip 
nnd parts so shaped and arranged ns somewhat to resemble 
a spider. 

spider-shell (Rpi'<K*r-shel), n. The shell of a 
gastropod of tlio family fitromhid.T nnd genus 
Ptcroceras; a scoq)ion-s}iell,hftvingtheonterlip 
expanded into a number of spines. The species 
inhabit the Indian and tropical Pacific oceans. 
Seo cut under scorpion-shclt. 

spider-stitch (spi'd£«r-stieh) t ». A stitch in 
darned netting and in guipure, by which open 
spaces are partly filled with threads carried di- 
agonally nnd paVallol to eacli other, the effect 
of several squares together being that of a 
spider-web. 
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spider-wasp (spI'd£r-wosp), n. Any true wasp Whose blood he vowed to drink— the Oriental form of 
of the family Fompihaie, which stores its nest threatening spiflication. JR. F. Burton, El-3Iedinoh, 1. 204. 

Spigelia (spi-je'li-ii), n. [NL. (Linmeus, 1737), 
named after Adrian van Her Spiegel (1558-1625), 
a Belgian physician and professor of anatomy 
at Padua.] A genus of gamopetalous plants, 
of the order Loganiaccse and tribe Euloganieie, 
type of the subtribe Spigcliece. It is characterized 
by flowers commonly disposed in one-sided spikes, the 
corolla with valvate lobes, a jointed style, and a two-celled 
ovary becoming in fruit a compressed twin capsule which 
is circumscissilc ubove the cup-shaped persistent base. 
There are about 30 species, natives of America and mostly 
tropical, 5 extending into the United States ; of these 2 are 
confined to Florida, 2 to Texas, and 1, S. Marilandica, the 
Maryland pinkroot or worm-grass, reaches Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin. They are annual or perennial herbs, rarely 
somewhat shrubby, either smooth, downy, or woolly, bear- 
ing opposite feather-veined or rarely nerved leaves, which 
are connected by a line or transverse membrane or by 
stipules. The flowers are usually red, yellow, or purplish, 
and the many-ttowered secund and curving spikes are 
often very handsome. In S. Anthelmia, the Demerara 
pinkroot, the flowers are white and pink, followed by pur- 
ple fruit, and the two pairs of upper leaves are crowded 
in an apparent whorl. See pinkroot. 

Spiffelii, one of the lobes of the liver. 



Spider-wasp (Cerofales ru/iztntris). (Cross shows natural size.) 


Iris of North America, which lays its errtrs in 



obsolete erroneous spell- 

spidtr-wbee 1 (spi/dir-hwel), In embroidery, Set’ f«^o$£" # [A corruption of spike 

nard .] Tho American spikenard, Aralia race - 



Spidcrwort ( Tradrscantia I'trgini- 
ea). i, the Inflorescence; a, the lower 
part of the stem w ith the root. 


any circular pat- 
tern or unit of de- 
sign open and hav- 
ing radiating and 
concentric lines. 

Compare catha- 
rinc-\cliccl , 4. 
spider-work (spi'- 
d£r-w6rk), w. Lace 
worked by spider- 
stitch. 

spiderwort (spl'- 
d6r-w6rt), n. 1 . A 
plant of the genus 
Tradcscan tia, espe- 
cially T. Virginia ! , 
the common gar- 
den species. it is a 

native of the central 
and southern United 
States, and was early 
introduced into Euro- 
pean gardens. The pet- 
als are very delicate 
and ephemeral; in the 
wild plant they are 
blue, in cultivation va- 
riable in color, ofteu 
reddish-violet. 

2. By extension, any plant of tho order Com - 
77 iclinacccc; specifically, CommcUna ceclcstis, a 
blue-flowered plant from Mexico. The name Is 
also given to Uoydia terolina, mountain-spiderwort ; to 
Anthericum (Phalangium) Liliago.St. Bernard’s lily; and 
to Paradixia (Czackia) Liliastrum, St. Bruno’s lily— all Old 
World plants, tho last two ornamental. 

Spidery (spI'dGr-i), a. [< spider + -t/L] Spidcr- 
Jike. Cot grave. 

spief, v. and n. An old spelling of spy. 

Spiegel (spo'gl), n. [Short for spiegeleisen.] 
Same as spiegeleisen . — Spiegel-iron. Same as spic- 
geleUen. 

spiegeleisen (spe'^l-i'zen), v. [G., < spicgcl (< 
L. speculum), a mirror, + ciscn == E. iron.'] A 
pig-iron containing from eight to fifteen or 
more per cent, of manganese, its fracture often 
presents largo well-developed crystalline planes. .This 
alloy, as well as ferromanganese, an iron containing still 
more manganese thnn spiegeleisen, is extensively used In 
tho manufacture of Bessemer steel, and is a necessary ad- 
junct to that process. Also called xjriegel-iron. 
spiegelerz (spe'gl-erts), n. [G., < spicgcl, a 
mirror, + cr:, ore.] Specular ironstono : a 
variety of hematite. 

spier 1 (spi'ir), n. [< spy 4- -cr 1 .] One who 
spies; a spy; a scout. J/allhcclI. 
spier 2 , v. See speer 1 . 

spiffy (spif'i), a. [Origin obscure.] Spruce; 
well-dressed. [Slang, Eng.] 
spiflicate (spif'li-kat), v. t. : pret. and pp. spif- 
licated, ppr. spiflicating. [Also spiflicate, smif- 
ligatc; appar. a made word, simulating a L. 
origin.] 1. To heat severely; confound; dis- 
may. Jlalliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. To stifle; 
suffocate; kill. [Slang.] 

So out with your whinger at once. 

And scrag Jane while I spiflicate Johnny. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 166. 

spiflication ( spif-li-kii ' sli on ), n. [< spiflicate + 
-to/I.] The act of spiflicating, or the state of be- 
ing spiflicated; annihilation. [Slang.] 


a. Spike of Plan- 
ter go major; b, sec- 
tion of it, showing 
the sessile flowers. 


rnosa. See spikenard. 

Spigot (spig'ot), ». [Early mod. E. also spig- 
got, spiggott, spiggottc , spygottc , spygolc, < ME. 
spigot, spygot, spygott, speget; obs. or dial, also 
spieled, < ^FE.spykkct, spykette; appar. < Ir. Gael. 
spiocaid, a spigot (= W. ysbigod, a spigot, spin- 
dle), dim. of Ir. spice = W. ysbig, a spike, < L. 
spica, spicus, a point, spike: see spike 1 . The 
Celtic forms may he from tho E.] A small peg 
or plug designed to be driven into a gimlot-holo 
in a cask through which, wiien open, tho con- 
tained liquor is drawn off; hence, by exten- spike 1 (spik), v. 

fiion. anv nl Ilf* fitfinrr O fntionf ncnd fnr cntl-ltisi fV onll-e 


sion, any plug fitting into a faucet used for 
dm wing off liquor. 

He runs flown Into the Cellar, and takes tho SjriggoU. In 
the mean time all the Beer runs about tho House. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 03. 

spigot-joint (spig'ot-joint), n. A pipe-joint 
made by tapering down tho end of ono piece 


spikenard 

hinder passage. See cut under chevaux-de-frise. (&) A 
sharp projecting point on the sole of a shoe, to prevent 
slipping, as on ice or soft wet ground, (c) The central 
boss of a shield or buckler when prolonged to a sharp 
point. Such a spike is sometimes a mere pointed umbo 
and sometimes a square or three-cornered steel blade 
screwed or bolted into the boss, (d) In zool.: (1) The ant- 
ler of a young deer, when straight and without snag or 
tine ; a spike-horn. (2) A young mackerel 6 or 7 inches 
long. (3) A spine, as of some animals, (e) A piece of 
hardened steel, with a soft point that can be clenched, 
used to plug up the vent of a cannon in order to render 
it useless to an enemy. 

2. A large nail or pin, generally of iron. The 
larger forms of spikes, particularly railroad-spikes, are 
chisel-pointed, and have a head or fang projecting to one 
side to bite the rail. Spikes are also made split, barbed, 
grooved, and of other shapes. See cut in preceding column. 

3. An ear, as of wheat or other grain. 

Bote yf the sed that sowen is in the sloh sterue, 

Shall neuere spir springen vp, ne spik on strawe curne. 

Piers Plowman (C), xiii. 180. 

4. In hot., a flower-cluster or form of inflores- 
cence in which the flowers are 
sessile (or apparently so) along 
an elongated, nnbranebed com- 
mon axis, as in the well-known 
mullen and plantain. There are 
two modifications of the spike that have 
received distinct names, although not 
distinguishable by exact and constant 
characters. They are spadix and cat- 
kin. In the Equisetaceie a spike is an 
aggregation of sporophyls at the apex 
of a shoot. Compare raceme, and see 
cuts under inflorescence, barley, papyrus, 
and Equisclaccce. 

Hence — 5. A sprig of some 
plant in which the flowers form 
a spike or somewhat spike-like 
cluster : as, a spike of lavender. 
The head of Nardus spreadeth into certaine spikes or 
cares, whereby it hath a twofold use, both of spike and 
also of leafe; in which regard it is so famous. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xii. 12. 
"Within, a stag-homed sumach grows, 
Fern-leafed, with spikes of red. 

Whittier, The Old Burying-Ground. 

u 



pret. nnd pp. spiked, ppr. 

.. -\ 1 c.. T-.ri.-L r i 


spiking. [< spike 1 , «.] 1 . To fasten with spikes 
or long and largo nails : as, to spike down tho 
planks of a floor or a bridge. — 2. To set with 
spikes; furnish -with spikes. — 3. To fix upon a 
spike. — 4. To make sharp at the end. John- 
son . — 5. To plug up tho vent of with a spike, 
as_a cannon — Spiked loosestrife. Sec loosestrife. 


and inserting it into a correspondingly widened spike 2 (spik), n. [= MD. spijeke, spick, D. spijk, 
oneniner in the end of nnntbor pinnn Alcr» / r\T^ -n i mt T-jr..-.’ 


opening in tho end of another piece. Also 
called faucet-joint. E. U. Knight. 
spigot-pot (spig'ot-pot), u. A vessel of earthon- 
waro or porcelain with a hole in tho side, noar 
the bottom, for tho insertion of a spigot, 
spigurnelt, ». [ML. spiguntcllus; origin ob- 
scure.] In taw, a name formerly given to the 
sealer of tho writs in chancery. . 

These Bohuns . . . were by inheritance for a (rood while 
the king's ejrigunietU — that is, the scalers ol his writs. 

Holland , tr. of Camden, p. 312. 
spike 1 (spik), n. [Early mod. E. also spyko; < 
5IE. spik = Icel. spik = Sw. spik, a spike, = Ir. 
spice = W. ysbig, a spike; cf. MD. spijeker, D. 
spijkcr = MLG. LG, spiker = OHG. spiedri, spi- 
chari, spihhiri, MHG. spichcr, G. spcichcr-nagd, 
spickcr^ ~ Norw. spiker = Dan. spiger (with ndd- 

i/icc, 


< OF. spicquc, F. spic, lavender; cf. NL. Lavan- 
dula Spica, spike-lavender; < L. spica, a spike: 
see spike L Cf. aspic 2 .] Same as spike-lavender. 
—Oil of spike. See oil of lavender, under lavender 2. 
spikebill (splk'bil), n. 1. A merganser, as the 
hooded merganser ; a sawbill. See cut under 
merganser. G. Trumbull, 1888. [Michigan.] — 
2. The great marbled godwit, Limosafcdoa. G. 
Trumbull, 1888. 

[Now Jersey.] 
spike -extractor 
(spik'eks-trak'- 
tor), v. An ap- 
paratus for ex- 
tracting spikes, 
ns from a rail, 
spike-fish (spik'- 
lish), n. A kind 
of sailfish, His- 
tiophorus amcri- 
canus, so called 
from the long sharp snout, 
and cut under sailfish. 



Spike-extractor. 

a, rail ; b, spike to be extracted ; c, fuf- 
cmm-piece hooked over the rail and sup- 
ported on the sleeper d; t, claw-lever, with 
a heel shown in dotted outline, which is 
passed through a slot in the fulcrum -piece. 


See Histiophorus, 


od projection. («) a long nail or pointed iron inserted 
In something with the point outward, as in chcvaux-dc- 
frise, the top of a wall, gate, or the like, as a defense or to 

‘fr? 


ed suffix -cr); cf. (with loss of initials) Ir. ; , 

Gael, pic, W. pig. a peak, piko (see pike 1 ) ; = 

Sp. Pg. expiga — It. spiga, a spike, = OF. espi, 
espy, a pointed ornament, .also OF. espi, F. dpi, 
wheat ; < L. spica, also spicus, m., and spicum, 

nout., a point, spike, ear of corn, the top, tuft, 

or head of a plant (spicus crinalis or spicum cri- spike-grass (spi'gras), n. One of several 
nalc, a hair-pin). Hence spicous, sj)icosc f etc., American grasses, having conspicuous flower- 
and ult. spihc~, spigot, pike*-, i)ick^ } etc., spine , spikelets. (a) Diplachnc fascicularis. (6) Distichlis 
CtC.J 1. A Sharp point; a pike; a sharp-point- maritima (salt-grass), (c) The genus Uniola, especially 

— .... .. 17. paniculata (also called sea or seaside oats), a tall coarse 

grass with a dense heavy panicle, growing on sand-hills 
along the Atlantic coast southward, 
spikehorn (spik'horn), v. 1. Tho spike of a 
young deer. — 2. A young male deer, when the' 
antler is a mere spike. 

spike-lavender (spik'lav'en-der), n. A laven- 
der-plant, Lavandula Spica. . See aspic 2 , and 
oil of lavender (under lavender 2 ). 
spikelet (spik'lot), «. [< spike 1 + -let.] Ill hot., 
a small or secondary spike : more especially ap- 
plied to the spiked arrangements of two or more 
IIJ ' || flowers of grasses, subtended by one or more 

glumes, nnd variously disposed around a com- 
mon axis. See cuts under Mcliccx, oat, orcliard- 
s grass, Poa, reed 1 , 1, rye, and Sorghum. 

n.doclc-splke. used In building docks and piers: t. Cut-spike, or Ian;. /” ^ -j 

cut nad : r, rf.ra Iway-spikcs, for fastening rails to sleepers ; «■, barbed Spikenard (Spik Hard), It. [< ME. Spikenard, 

spykenarde, spyknard, spikanard, < OF. spique- 

thus making them extremely difficult to draw out. ’ Hard (alSO Simply CSpiC, Spic) = Sp. espiCCMardi, 




spikenard 


5832 


spiller 



Spikenard (JVtt rdos tn cJtys 
Jatamanxi ). 


csjiica nctrdo = Pg. spicanardo, cspicanardo = It. 
spiganardo, formerly spigo nardo, = MD. spijlc- 
i tard = MHG. spicanarde, 
nardcspickc, G. spicknard, 

< L. spica nardi, ‘a spike 
of nard’ (ML. also nardus 
spicatus , ‘spiked nard’): 

L. spica, spike; nardi, gen. 
of nardus, nard: see spike 1 
and nard. ] X. A plant, 
the source of a famous 
perfumed unguent of the 
ancients, now believed to 
be Nardostachys Jataman- 
si, closely allied to vale- 
rian, found iu the Hima- 
layan region. This plant is 
known to have been used by the 
Hindus as a medicine and per- 
fume from a very remote period, 
and is at present employed 
chiefly in hair-washes and oint- 
ments. The odor is heavy and 
peculiar, described as resem- 
bling that of a mixture of vale- 
rian and patchouli. The market drug consists of short 
pieces of the rootstock densely covered with fibers, the 
remains of leafstalks. Also nard. 

2. An aromatic ointment of ancient times, in 
which spikenard was the characteristic ingre- 
dient; nard. It was extremely costly. 

There came a woman having an alabaster box of oint- 
ment of spikenard, very precious, and she brake the box, 
and poured It on his head. Mark xiv. 3. 

3. A name given to various fragrant essential 
oils.— American spikenard, a much-branching herba- 
ceous plant, Aralia raccmosa , with a short thick rootstock 
more spicy than that of A. nudicaulis, the wild sarsapa- 
rilla, and, like that, used in domestic medicine in place of 
true sarsaparilla. The A. nudicaulis is sometimes named 
small spikenard , while A. spinosa, the angelica-tree, has 
been called spikenard-tree.— Celtic spikenard, Valeriana 
Celtica of the Alps, Apennines, etc. — Cretan spikenard, 
Valeriana Phil , an Asiatic plant, sometimes cultivated in 
Europe, but medicinally weaker than the officinal vale- 
rian.— False spikenard, an American plant, Smilncina 
racemosa, somewhat resembling the true (American) spike- 
nard. Also false Solomon' s-scal.— Indian spikenard, 
the true spikenard. See def. 1.— Plowman’s spikenard, 
a European plant. Inula Conyza , so called from its fra- 
grant root and from being confounded with a plant by 
some writers called nardus rustica or clown' s-nard. Prior . 
—Small spikenard. See American spikenard.— "West 
Indian spikenard, a fragrant weed, Hyptis suaveolcns, 
sometimes cultivated for medicinal use. 

spikenard-tree (spik'niird-tre), it. See Ameri- 
can spikenard, undor spikenard. 
spikenelt, n. An obsolete form of spickncl, spig- 
ncl. 

spikenose (splk'noz), n. Tlio pike-perch, or 
wall-eyed pike, Stizostcdion vitreum. See out 
under pikc-pcrcli. [Lake Ontario.] 
spike-oil (spik'oil), n. [= D. spijkolic; as spike 2 
+ o/i.] The oil of spike. See spike-, lavender-. 
— Spike-oil plant, Lavandula Spica. See lavender 2. 
spike-plank (spik'plangk), n. A r aut., a plat- - 
form or bridge projecting across a vessel be- 
fore the mizzenmast, to enable the ice-master 
to cross over and see ahead, and so pilot her 
clear of the icc : used in arctic voyages. Admi- 
ral Smyth. 

spiker (spl'kfer), n. In rail-laying, a workman 
who drives the spikes, 
spike-rush (spik'rush), «. See Elcocharis. 
spike-shell (splk'sbel), n. A pteropod of the 
genus Styliola. 

spike-tackle (spik'takH), n. A tackle serving 
to hold a whale’s carcass alongside the ship 
during flensing. 

spiketail (spik'tal), n. Same as pintail, 1. 
[Illinois.] 

spike-tailed (splk'tald), a. Having a spikod 
tail. — Spike-tailed grouse, the sharp-tailed, sprig- 
tailed, or pin-tailed grouse, Pedicccctes phasiancllus or 
columbianus. See cut under Pedivecctcs. 
spike-team (splk'tem), n. A team consisting 
of three horses or other draft-animals, two of 
which are at the pole while the third leads, 
spiky (spi'ki), a. [< spike 1 + -t/ 1 .] 1. Having 

the shape of a spike ; having a sharp point or 
points; spike-like. [Rare.] 

Ranks of spiky maize 
Rose like a host embattled. 

Bryant, The Fountain. 

2. Set with spikes; covered with spikes. 

The spihj wheels through heaps of carnage tore. 

Pope , Iliad, xx. 585. 

spilt, n. An obsolete form of spill 2 . 
Spilanthes (spl-lan'tliez), n. [NL. (Jacquin, 
1763), said to be so called in allusion to the 
brown disk surrounded by yellow rays in the 
original species; < Gr. c-l%og, spot, + avOog , 
flower. 1 A genus of composite plants, of the 
tribe Belianthoidese and sub tribe Vcrbcsincze. 


It is characterized by stalked and finally ovoid-conical 
heads with small flowers ; the ray-flowers are fertile or 
absent ; the style-branches are truncate and without the 
appendages common among related genera; the achenes 
are small, compressed, commonly ciliate, and without 
pappus, or bearing two or three very slender bristles. 
Over 40 species have been described, of which perhaps 
20 are distinct. They are mainly natives of eastern and 
tropical America, with some species common in warmer 
parts of both hemispheres. Most of the species are much- 
branched annuals, smooth or slightly downy, bearing 
toothed opposite leaves, and long-stalked solitary heads 
with a yellow disk and yellow or white rays. S. Acmclla, 
of the East Indies, has been called alphabet-plant. Its 
variety oleracea is the Para cress. Another species, S. re- 
pens, occurs in the southern United States. 

Spile 1 (spil), n. [< D. spijl, a spile, bar, spar, 
= LG. spile, a bar, stake, club, bean-pole (> G. 
spile (obs.), speiler, a skewer) ; perhaps in part 
another form of D. spil, a pivot, axis, spindle, 
capstan, etc., a contracted form, = E. spindle: 
see spindle. Cf. spill 2 , spell*. The Ir. spile, a 
wedge, is from E.J 1. A solid wooden plug 
used as a spigot. — 2. A wooden or metal spout 
driven into a sugar-maple tree to conduct the 
sap or sugar-water to a pan or bucket placed 
beneath it; a tapping-gouge. [U. S.] — 3. In 
sliip-building, a small wooden pin used as a plug 
fora nail-liole. — 4. A narrow-pointed wedge 
used in tubbing. — 5. A pile: same as pile*, 3. 
spile 1 (spil), v. t.) pret. and pp. spiled, ppr. 
spiling. [< spile*, ??.] 1. To pierce with a small 
hole and stop the same with a plug, spigot, or 
the like : said of a cask of liquid. 

I had them [casks] spiled underneath, and, constantly 
running oil the wine from them, filled them up afresh. 

Marryat, Pacha of many Tales, Greek Slave. 

2. To set witli piles or piling. 
spile 2 t, r. [ME. spilen, < leel. spila = G.spiclcn, 
play, = AS. spelian, take a part: seo spell 3 .] 
To play. 

spile 3 (spil), v. A dialectal form of spoil. 
spile-borer (spll'borter), it. A form of auger- 
bit for boring out stuff for spiles or spigots. 
It tapers the ends of the spiles by means of an obliquely 
set knife oil the shank. 11. II. Knight. 

Spile-hole (spil'hol), n. A small aperture made 
in a cask, usually near tbe bung-liolc, for the ad- 
mission of air, to cause tbe liquor to flow freely, 
spilikin, n. See spillikin. 
spiling (spi'ling), n. [Verbal n. of spile i, r.] 
X. Piles; piling: ns, the spiling must be re- 
newed. — 2. The edge-curve of aplankorstrake. 
— 3. pi. In ship-building, tbe dimensions of the 
curve or suy of a plank’s edge, commonly 
measured by means of a batten fastened for 
tbe purpose on tbo timbers, 
spilite (spi'IIt), it. [< Gr. <7.Ti'Xof,aspot, + -itc 2 .] 
A variety of diabase distinguished by its amyg- 
daloidal structure, tbe cavities being most 
frequently filled with ealeite. Also called amyg- 
daloidal diabase, and bya variet y of other names. 
See diabase and mclaphyre. 
spill 1 (spil), v.; pret. and pp. spilled or spilt, ppr. 
spilling. [< ME. spillen, spyllcn (pret. spildc, 
pp. spilled, spilt), < AS. spillan, an assimilated 
form of spildan, destroy ( for-spildan , destroy 
utterly), = OS. spildjttu, destroy, kill, = D. spit- 
ten = MLG. spilden, spillen, LG. spillen, waste, 
spend, = OHG. spildan, waste, spend. = Icel. 
spilla, destroy, = Sw. spilla - Han. spildc, lose, 
spill, waste ; cf. AS. spild, destruction ; perhaps 
connected with spald 1 , split, spcld, splinter, 
etc.: see spald x, spill 2 , spell*.'] I. trans. If. To 
destroy ; kill ; slay. 

To savfcn whom him list, or dies spille. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1917. 

I linve conceived that hope of your goodnes that ye wold 
rather my person to bee saved then spilled; rather to be 
reformed then destroyed. 

Udall, in Ellis's Lit. Letters, p. 4. 


2t. Toinjuro; mar; spoil; ruin. 

Who-so spareth the sprynge trod] spilleth his children. 

Piers Plowman (B), v. 41. 
So full of artless jealousy is guilt. 

It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. 

Shale., Ilamlet, iv. 5. 20. 
0 what needs I toil day and night, 

My fair body to spill. 

Lord Itandal (A) (Child's Ballads, II. 23). 

3f. To waste; squander; spend. 

This lioldc I for a verray nycetee 
To spille labour for to kepe wyves. 

Chaucer, Man iple’s Tale 1.49. 
To thy mastir he trew his goodes that Ihow not spille. 

Labecs Book fE. E. T. S.}, p. 120. 
We cive, and we are not (he more accepted, because he 
beholdeth how unwisely we spill our gifts in (lie bringing. 

Hooker. Eccles. i’olity. v. 79. 

4. To suffer or cause to flow out or become 
lost: shed: used especially of blood, as-in wil- 
ful killing. 


He lookt upon the blood spilt, whether of Subjects or 
of Rebels, with an indifferent eye, ns exhausted out of his- 
own veines. Milton, Likonoklastes, xii. 

5. To suffer to fall or run out accidentally and 
wastefully, and not as by pouring : said of fluids 
or of substances in fine grains or powder, such 
as flour or sand: as, to spill wine; to spill salt. 

Their arguments are as fluxive as liquor spilt upon a 
table. IS. Jonson, discoveries. 

6f. To let out; let leak out; divulge: said of 
matters concealed. 

Although it be a shame to spill it, I will not leaue to 
say . . . that, if there happened any kinseman or friend 
to visit him, lie was driuen to seek lodging at his neigh- 
bours, or to borrowe all that was necessarie. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. byllellowes, 1577), 1. 257- 

7. Naut., to discharge the wind from, as from 
the belly of a sail, in order to furl or reef it. — 

8. To throw, as from tbe saddle or a vehicle ; 
overthrow. [Colloq.] =Syn. 5. Splash, etc. Seeslopi. 

II- intrans. If. To kill; slay; destroy; 
spread ruin. 

lie schall spyll on euery syde; 

Ffor any cas that may betyde, 

Schall non therof avanse. 

The Horn of King A rthur (Child’s Ballads, I. 24). 

2f. To come to ruin or destruction ; perisli ; die. 
The pore, for faute late them not spyllc. 

And 3c do, jour deth is dyght. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed Furnivall), p. 95. 
For deeme love of thee, lemman, I spille. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 92. 

3f. To be wasteful or prodigal. 

Thy father bids thee spare, and chides for spilling. 

&ir P. Sidney. 

4. To run out and become shed or wasted. 

He was so topfull of himself that he let it sjrill on all 
the company. Watts. 

Spill 1 (spil), n. [< spill*, v.~\ 1. A throw or fall, 
as from a saddle or a vehicle. [Colloq.] 

First a shiver, and then a thrill, 

Then something decidedly like a spill , 

And the parson was sitting upon a rock. 

0. ir. Holmes, The Deacon’s Masterpiece. 

2. A downpour; a flood. [Colloq.] 

Soon the rain left off for a moment, gathering itself to- 
gether again for another spill. 

Harper's Mag., LXS VIII. 87. 

spill 2 (spil),??. [Early mod.E. d\so spil, spille ; < 
ME. spille; a var. of spell*, q. v. In some senses, 
as def. 4, prob. confused with spile*, < D. &pijl r 
a bar, stake, etc., also (in def. 5) with D. spil , > 
G. spille, a pin, pivot, spindle : see spile*.'] If. 
A splinter; a chip. 

What [boots it thee) to reserve their relics many years, 
Their silver spurs, or spils of broken spears Y 

Bp. Hall, Sal ires, IV. iii. 15. 

2f. A little bar or pin ; a peg. 

The Ostyers (besides gathering by hand, at a great ebb) 
haue a peculiar dredge, which is a thick strong net, fastned 
to three sjrils of yron, and drawne at the boates Sterne. 

It. Carac, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 31. 

3. A slip or strip of wood or paper meant for 
use as a lamplighter. Paper spills are made of strips 
of paper rolled spirally In a long tapering form or folded 
lengthwise. Thin strips of dry wood are also used as 
epills. 

What she piqued herself upon, as arts in which she ex- 
celled, was making candle-lighters OTSjrillslns she pre- 
ferred calling them), of colored paper, cut so as to resem- 
ble feathers, and knitting garters in a variety of dainty 
stitches. Mrs. Gaskell. Cranford, xiv. 

4. A small peg or pin for stopping a cask; a 
spile : as, a vent-hole stopped with a spill . — 

5. The spindle of a spinning-wheel. Ballitcell. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 6f. A trifling sum of money; a 
small fee. 

The bishops who consecrated the ground were wont to 
have a spill or sportule from the credulous 1ai f y 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 

spill 2 ! (spil), v. t. [< sj)ill 2 , ??.] To inlay, di- 
versify, or piece out with spills, splinters, or 
chips; cover with small patches resembling 
spills. In the quotation it denotes inlaying 
with small pieces of ivory. 

All the pillours of the one [temple] were guilt. 
And all the others pavement were with yvory spilt. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. x. 5. 

spillan, spillar (spil'an, -Sir), it. Same as sj’ill- 
cr-. 

spill-case (spil'kas), n. A small ornamental 
vase meant for tbe decoration of a mantel- 
piece, etc., and to bold spills or lamplighters. 
[Eng.l 

srill-ebannel (spil 'chan tel), v. A bavou or 
overflow-channel communicating with a river: 
used in India. Seo spill-slrcam. Hunter, Sta- 
tistics of Bengal. 

spiller 1 (spil'er), n. [< spill* + -cr 1 .] One who 
spills or sheds: as, a spiller of blood. 



spiller 

spiller 2 (spil'fir), n. [Also spillar, spilliard, 
spillan, spillet; origin obscure.] 1. A trawl- 
line; a bultow. [West of Ireland.] — 2. In the 
mackerel-fishery, a seine inserted into a larger 
seine to take out the fish, as over a rocky bot- 
tom where the larger seine cannot be hauled 
ashore. [Nova Scotia.] 
spillet (spil'et), «. Same as spiller 2. 
spillet-fishing (spil'et-fislriing), n. Same as 
spilliard-fishing. 

spill-goodf (spil'gud), JI. [< spun, V., + obj. 
good.] A spendthrift. Minsheu. 
spilliard (spil'yiird), n. Same as spiller 
[West of Ireland.] 

spilliard-fishing (spiTyard-fislriing), n. Pish- 
ing with a trawl-line. 

spillikin (spil'i-kin), n. [Also spilliken, spililcin 
(and in pi. sjicllicans, spelicans); < MD. spcllc- 
ken, a little pin, < spcllc, a pin, splinter, + dim. 
-ken: see spill 2 , spell 4 , and -kin. 2 1. A long 
splinter of wood, bone, ivory, or the like, such as 
is used in playing somo games, as jackstraws. 

The kitchen flre-irons were in exactly the same position 
against the hack door as when Martha and 1 had skillfully 
piled them up like spillikins, ready to fall with an awful 
clatter if only a cat had touched the outside panels. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford, x. 

2. pi. A game played with such pegs, pins, or 
splinters, as push-pin or jackstraws. — 3. A 
small peg used in keeping count in some games, 
as cribbage. 

spilling-line (spil'ing-lln), ». Xattl., a rope 
occasionally fitted to a square sail in storm}’ 
weather, so as to spill the sail, in order that it 
may be reefed or furled more easily. 

_ Reef-tackles M ere rove to the courses, and spillingdincs 
to the topsails. D. II. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast.p. 347. 

spill-stream (spil'strem), n. In India, a stream 
formed by the overflow of water from a river; 
a bayou. See spill-channel. 

The Blmglrathi, although for centuries a mere spill- 
stream from the parent Ganges, is still called the Ganges 
by the villagers along its course. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 43. 

spill-timet (spil'tlm), n. [ME. spillc-tymc; < 
spilO-, v.,+ obj. time.'] A waster of time; a time- 
killer; an idler. 

A spendour that spende mot other a spille-tyme, 

Other beggest thy bylyue a-boute at menne hacchcs. 

Pier a Plowman (C), vl. 28. 

spill-trough (spil'trof), n. In brass-founding, 
n trough against which the inclined flask rests 
while the metal is poured from the crucible, 
and which catches metal that may bo spilled, 
spillway (spil'wii), n. A passage for surplus 
water from a dam. 

In wet weather the water in the two reservoirs flows 
away through the spillways or waste weirs beside the 
dams, and runs down tire river into Croton Lake. 

The Century, XJCXIX. 207. 

Spilochalcis (spi-lo-kal'sis), it. [NL. (Thom- 
son. 1875), < Gr. a'-iKng, a spot, spock, + NL. 
Cltalcis: see Chalcir 1 .] A genus of parasitic 
bymenoptorous insects, of the family Chalcidi- 
der, containing some of the largest species. Tiro 
hind thighs are greatly enlarged, the abdomen lias a long 
petiole, tile thorax is maculate, and the middle tibia; have 
spurs. The genus is very widely distributed, and the spe- 
cies destroy many kinds of insects. Some of the smaller 



Sfiloehaleis marine, female. (Cross shows natural size.) 


ones are secondary parasites. S. mari/e is a common para* 
sit*- of (he large native American silkworms, such as the 
polyphemus and cecropia. 

spilogale (spi-log'a-lo), n. [NL., < Gr. oizi’kog, 
a spot, + ya7Sj. contr. of yaXiy, a weasel.] A 
genus of American skunks, differing from Mc- 
ihitis in certain cranial characters. The skull is 
epressed, with highly arched zygomata, well-developed 
osmrbital and slight mastoid processes, and peculiarly 
iiIIoub periotic region. S. putorius, formerly Mephitis 
bicolor, is the little striped or spotted skunk of the United 
States. It is black or blackish, with numerous white 
stripes and spots in endless diversity of detail. The length 
is scarcely 12 Inches without the tail, which is shorter 
than the rest of the animal. The genus was named by 
J. E. Gray In 1865. See cut In next column. 
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Little Striped Skunk (Sfilepale futorius). 


Spilomis (spi-lor'nis), it. [NL. (G. R. Gray, 
1840), < Gr. a-tAog, a spot, 4- bpviq, a bird.] A 
genus of large spotted and crested hawks, of the 
family Falconidx, having the tarsi bare below, 
the nostrils oval and perpendicular, and the 
crest-feathers rounded. There are several species 
of India, and thence through the Indo-Malayan region to 
Celebes and the Sulu and Philippine Islands. The best- 



Crested Serpent-ea^lc, or Chcela ( Sfilomis eheeld). 


known is the chcela, S. cheela, of India. The baclin, S. 
hacha, inhabits Java, Sumatra, and Malacca; S pallidvs 
Is found in Borneo, S. rufipeclus in Celebes, 5. suhensis in 
the Sulu Islands, and S. holosjnlus in the Philippines. 

spilosite (spil'o-sit), n. [Irreg. < Gr. oxfoog, 
a spot, 4- -i7c 2 .] A name given by Zincken 
to a rock occurring in the Harz, near the bor- 
ders of the granitic mass of tho Ramberg, ap- 
parently the result of contact motainorpbism 
of the slate in the vicinity of granite or dia- 
base. The most prominent visible feature of this change 
in the slate is the occurrence of spots; hence the rock 
has been called by tho Germans Fleckenschie/er. while 
rocks of a similar origin, but striped instead of spotted, 
are known as Ifandsehie/er. Similar phenomena of con- 
tact metamorphism havo been observed in other regions 
and described by various authors, and such altered slates 
are called by English geologists spotted schists, chiastolite 
schists , andalusitc schists, etc. 

Spilotes (spi-16'toz), it. [NL. (Waglor, 1830),' 
as if < Gr. "gtu/.utIc, < GGi/.oh; stain, < crru.o;, a 
spot.] A gonus of colubrino serpents, having 
smooth equal teotli, one median dorsal row of 
scales, intcrnasals not confluent with nasals, 
two profrontals, two nasals, one preocular, tho 
rostral not produced, and the anal sente entire. 
S’, couperi is a larpe harmless snake of the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States, sometimes G or 8 feet lonfr, of a black color 
shading into yellow beiow, and known ns the indigo- or 
gopher-snake. This genus was called Georgia by llalrd 
and Qirard in 1853. 

spilt (spilt). A preterit and past participle of 
spill 1 . 

spiltert (spil'ttr), n. Same as speller 3 . 
spilth (spilth), it. [< spill 1 + -ilt s . Cf. tilth.] 
That which is spilled ; that which is poured 
out lavishly. 

Our vaultB have wept 
With drunken spilth of wine. 

Shale., T. of A., II. 2. 109. 

Burned like a spilth of light 
Out of the crashing of a myriad stars. 

Drowning, Sordcllo. 
spilus (spi'lus), it. [NL., < Gr. am?uog, a spot, 
blemish.] 1. PI. spili (-11). In anat. and pa- 
thol a spot or discoloration ; a nravus or birth- 
mark. — 2. [cap.] In attorn a genus of olaterid 
beetles, confined to South America. Candbzc, 
1859. 

Spin (spin), v.; pret. spun (formerly also span), 
pp. spun , ppr. spinning. [< ME. spinnen, spynnen 
(pret. span, pi. sponne , pp. sponnen), < AS! spin- 
itan (pret. spann , pp. spunnen) = D. spinnen = 
MLG. LG. spinnen = OHG. spimtav, MTIG. G. 
spinnen = Icel. Sw. spivna = Dan. spinde = 
Goth, spinnan, spin ; prob. related to span (AS. 
spannan, etc.), < Teut. \/ snan , draw out; see 
span l. Hence ult. spinner , spindle, sinister. spi- 
der .] I. trans. 1. To draw out and twist into 


spin 

threads, either by the hand or by machinery: 
as, to spin wool, cotton, or flax. 

All the yam she [Penelope] spun in Ulysses’ absence did 
but fill Ithaca full of moths. Shale., Cor., i. 8. 93. 

For plain truths lose much of their weight when they 
are rarify’d into subtilties, and their strength is impaired 
when they ore spun into too fine a thread. 

Stilling, fleet, Sermons, I. iv- 

The number of strands of gut spun into a cord varies 
with the thickness of catgut required. 

Workshop Deceipts, 2d ser., p. 320. 

2. To make, fabricate, or form by drawing out 
and twisting the materials of; as, to spin a 
thread or a web; to spin glass. 

0 fatal sustren I which, er any cloth 
Me shapen was, my desteyne me sponne. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 734. 
She, them saluting, there by them sate still, 
Beholding how the thrids of life they span. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. ii. 49, 
What Spinster Witch could spin such Thread 
He nothing knew. Congreve, An Impossible Tiling, 

There is a Wheel that’s turn’d by Humane power, which 
Spins Ten Thousand Yards of Glass in less than half an 
hour. Advertisement quoted in Ashton's Social Life- 

[in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 290. 

3. To form by the extrusion in long slender 
filamonts or threads of viscous matter which 
hardens in air: said of the spider, the silkworm, 
and other insects : as, to spin silk or gossamery 
to spin a web or cocoon. — 4. Figuratively, to 
fabricate or produce in a manner analogous to- 
tho drawing out and twisting of wool or flax 
into threads, or to tho processes of tho spider- 
or the silkworm: sometimes with out. 

>Vhen they [letters] are spun out of nothing, they are- 
nothing, or but apparitions and ghosts, with such hollow 
sounds as lie that hears them knows not wliat they said. 

Donne, Letteis, xlvii. 

Those accidents of time and place which obliged Greece 
to spin most of her speculations, like a spider, out of her 
own bowels. De Quincey, Style, iv. 

5. To whirl rapidly ; cause to turn rapidly on 
its own axis by twirling: as, to spin a top; to 
spin a coin on a table. 

If the bell were spun like a top by the two Angers and’ 
thumb, it would turn in the way indicated by the anew in 
the diagram. St. Nicholas, XVII. 82G. ' 

6. To fish with a swivel or spoon-bait: as, to. 
spin tho uppor pool. — 7. In shcct-inctal work,. 
to form in a lathe, as a disk of sheet-metal,, 
into a globe, cop, vaso, or like form. The disk- 
is fitted to tile live spindle, and is pressed and bent by 
tools of various forms. The process is peculiarly suitable- 
to plated ware, as the thin coating of silver is not broken 
or disturbed by it. Called in French rcpouni mr tour. 

8. To reject at an examination; “send spin- 
ning.” [Slang.] 

"When must you go, Jerry?” “Are you to join direct- 
ly, or will tliey give you leave?” “ Don’t you funk being. 
spun?" “Ib it a good regiment? How jolly to dine at. 
mess every day 1” Whyte Melville, White Rose, 1. x. 
Spun glass, Silk. See the nouns.— Spun gold, gold- 
thread prepared for weaving in any manner; especially, 
that prepared by winding a very thin and narrow flat rib- 
bon of gold around a thread of some other material. — Spun . 
silver, silver thread for weaving. Compare spun gold. — 
Spun yarn ( naut .), a line or cord formed of rope-yarns - 
twisted together, used for serving ropes, bending sails, 
etc.— To spin a yarn, to tell a long story : originally a sea- 
men’s phrase. [Colloq.]— To spin hay (milit.), to twist 
bay into ropes for convenient carriage.— To spin out, to- 
draw out tediously; prolong by discussion, delays, wordi- 
ness, or the like ; protract: as, to spin out the proceedings 
beyond all patience. 

By one delay after another, they spin out their whole 
lives. Sir D. L’Estrange. 

Do you mean that the story is tediously spun out ? 

Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 

He endeavoured, however, to gain further time by spin- 
ning out the negotiation. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa. ii. 13. 
To spin street-yarn, to gad abroad ; spend much time- 
in the streets. [Slang. New Eng.] 

ii. intrans. 1. To form threads by drawing- 
out and twisting the fiber of wool, cotton, flax, 
and the like, especially with the distaff and 
spindle, with the spinning-wheel, or with spin- 
ning-machinery. 

Deccite, wepyng. spjtnnyng, God hath yeve 
To wommen kyndely. 

Chaucer Frol, to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 401. 
When Adam dalve, and Eve span, 

Who was th^n a gentleman? 

Pp. Pillrington, Works (Parker Soc.), p. 125. 

2. To form threads out of a viscous fluid, ns a 
spider or silkworm. — 3. To revolve rapidly; 
whirl, ns a top or a spindle. 

Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves- 
of change. Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 

4. To issue in a thread or small stream ; spirt. 

Make incision in their hides, 

That their hot blood may spin in English eyes. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 2. 10. 
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The sharp streams of milk spun and foamed Into the 
pall below. Ji. T. Cooke, Somebody's Neighbors, p. 84. 

5. To go or move rapidly; go fast: as, to spin 
along the road. [Colloq.] 

While It [money] lasts, make it rpin. 

ir. Coffin#, Hide and Seek, II. 4. 

Tlie locomotive spins along no less merrily because ten 
carloads of rascals may be profiting by Its speed. 

S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 3. 

8. To uso a spinner or spinning-spoon; troll: 
ns, to spin for trout. — 7. To lie made to re- 
volve, as a minnow on the trolling-spoon. The 
minnow Is fastened on n gang of small hooks that are 
thrust into Its back and sides to so bend it that it may 
turn round and round when dragged through the water. 
— Spinning dervish. See dervish. 

6pin (spin), n. [< spin, i\] 1. A rapid revolv- 

ing or whirling motion, as that of a top on its 
axis ; a rapid twirl : as, to givo a coin a spin. 

Slie found Nicholas busily engaged in making a penny 
spin on the dresser, for the amusement of three little 
children. . . . He, ns well as they, was smiling at a good 
long spin. Mrs. Gaskell, North and South, xxxix. 

2. A continued rapid motion or action of any 
kind ; a spirited dash or run ; a single effort of 
high speed, as in running a race ; a spurt. [Col- 
loq.] — 3. In math., a rotation-velocity consid- 
ered as represented by a line, the axis of rota- 
tion, and a length marked upon that line pro- 
portional to the number of turns porunit of 
time. JV. K . Clifford. 

spina (spi'nji), n.; pi. spin/e (-ne). [< L. spina, a 
thorn, pricltle, the backbone: sees/wnc.] 1. In 
zodl.tindanat.: (a) A spine, in any sense. (&) The 
spine, or spinal column; the backbone: more 
fully called spina dorsalis or spina dorsi, also 
columna spinalis . — 2. [cap,] [NL.] In ornith., 
a genus of fringilline birds, the type of which is 
S. lesbia of southern Europe. Kaup, 1829. Also 
called Buscarla. See Spinus . — 3. In Bom. an - 
tiq., a barrier dividing the hippodrome longi- 
tudinally, about which the racers turned. — 4. 
One of the quills of a spinet or similar instru- 
ment.— Erector spins, multifidus spins, rotatores 
spins. See erector, multifidus, rotator . — Spina angu- 
laris. See spine of the sphenoid , under spine.— Spina 
bifida, a congenital gap in the posterior wall of the spi- 
nal canal, through which protrudes a sac, formed in hy- 
drorachis externa of meninges, and in liydroracliis in- 
terna of these with a nervous lining. This forms a tumor 
in the middle line of the back. — Spina dorsalis, spina 
dorsi, the vertebral column.— Spina front alis . See 
nasal spine (a), under nasal.— Spina beliefs, the spinous 
process of the helix of the ear. — Spina mentalis, one of 
the mental or genial tubercles. See mental 2, genial*. 
spinaceous (spi-na'sliius), a. [< Spinacia + 
-ou$ (accom. to -aceous).] Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of spinach, or the class of plants 
to which it belongs. 

spinach, spinage (spin'aj), n. [(a) According 
to the present pron., prop, spelled spinage (early 
mod. E. also spy image), this being an altered 
form of spinach (early mod. E. spinachc ); = 
MD. spinagic, spinazi , IX spinazic = LG. spina- 
sic,<. OF. spinachc , espinachc , espinage, cspinacc , 
espinoce, cspinochc , espinoichc , etc., = Sp. espi- 
nacaz=z Cat. cspinac =lt. spinacc , also spinacchia, 
< ML. spinacia , spinacium, also spinacius, spi- 
nachia, spinachium , sjnnathia, etc., after Rom. 
(NL. spinacia), spinach ; cf. (&) Pr. espinar, OF. 
■espinar s, espinar d, espinar, F. cpinard, < ML. 
*spinariits, *spinarium, spinach; (c) G. Dan. 
sjrinat = Sw. spenat , spina t, < ML. *spinatum, 
spinach^ (d) Pg. espinafre, spinach (cf. L. spi- 
nifer, spine-bearing) ; so called with ref. to the 
prickly fruit; variously formed, with some con- 
fusions, < L. spina , a thorn: see spine.'] 1. A 
chonopodiaceous garden vegetable of the genus 
jSpinacia, producing thick succulent leaves, 
which, when boiled and seasoned, form a pleas- 
ant and wholesome, though not highly flavored 
dish. There is commonly said to be but a single species, 
S. olcracca ; but S. glabra, usually regarded as a variety, 
is now recognized as distinct, while there are two other 
wild species. The leaves of S. oleracca are sagittate, un- 
divided, and prickly ; those of 5. glabra are larger, round- 
ed at the base, and smooth. These are respectively the 
prickly-leaved and round-leaved spinach. There are several 
cultivated varieties of each, one of which, with wrinkled 
leaves like a Savoy cabbage, is the Savoy or lettuce-leaved 
spinneh. All the species are Asiatic ; the cultivated plant 
was first introduced into Europe by the Arabs by way of 
Spain. 

2. One of several other plants affording a dish 
like spinach. See phrases below.— Australian 
splnacb,n species of goosefoot, Chenopodium auricomum, 
a recent substitute for spinach; also, Tetragonia implexi- 
coma, thcVictorian bower- spinach, a trailing and climbing 
plant festooning bushes, its leaves covered with transpa- 
rent vesicles ns in the ice-plant. — Indian spinach. Same 
asMalabar nightshade. See nightshade . — Mountain spin- 
ach. Seemomifain ^pimic/i.— New Zealand spinach, a 
decumbent or prostrate plant, Tetragonia expansa, found 
in New Zealand, Australia, and Tasmania, and also in Jn- 
'pan and southern South America. It has numerous rhom- 


boid thick and succulent deep-green leaves.— Straw- 
berry spinach. Same ns stramberry-Hite.— Wild spin- 
ach, a name of several plants locally used as pot-herbs, 
namely Chenopodium Bonus-llenricus and C. album , Beta 
inaritima (the wild beet), and Campanula latifolia. [Prov. 
Eng.J 

Spinachia (spl-nii'ki-ji), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), 
< L. spina, a thorn, prickle, spine: see spine, 
and cf. spinach.] In ichth ., a genus of marine 
gasterosteids. S. vulgaris is the common sea- 
stickleback of northern Europe. 

Spinacia (spi-na'si-ji), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < ML. spinacia, spinach: see spinach.] A 
genus of apetalous plants, of the order Chcno- 
podiacac and tribe Airipliccic. it is characterized 
by bractless and commonly dioecious flowers, the pistillate 
with a two- to four-tooth ed roundish perianth, its tube har- 
dened and closed in fruit, covering the utricle and its sin- 
gle erect turgid seed. There are 4 species, all Oriental (for 
which see spinach ). They are erect annuals, with alter- 
nate stalked leaves which arc entire or sinuately toothed. 
The flowers are borne in glomerules, the fertile usually 
axillary, the staminate forming interrupted spikes. 

Spinacidse (spi-nas'i-do), n.pl. [NL.,< Spinax 
(-no-) 4- -ttfcT.J A family of anarthrous sharks, 
typified by the genus Spinax; the dogfishes. 
There are 6 or more genera and about 20 species of rather 
small sharks, chiefly of tire Atlantic. Also called Acan- 
thiidse , Centrinidrc , and Spinaces. 

spinacine (spin'a-sin), a. [< Spinax (- ac -) + 
-ihc 1 .] Of or pertaining to the Sj)inacid<c. 

spinacoid (spin'a-koid), a. and n. [< Spinax 
(-nc-) 4- -oid.] f,* a. Resembling or related to 
the dogfish; of or pertaining to the Spinacidre . 

II, n. A member of the Spinacidx; a dog- 
fish. 

spinage, n. See spinach. 

spinal (spi'nal), a. [= F. spinal = Sp. cspinal = 
Eg. espinhal = It. spinalc,< LL. spinalis, of orper- 
tainingto a thorn or the spine, < L. spin a, a thorn, 
prickle, spine, the spine or backbone: see spine.] 
In anat.i (n) Of or pertaining to the backbone, 
spine, or spinal column ; rachidian ; vertebral : 
as, spinal arteries, bones, muscles, nerves; spi- 
nal curvature ; a spinal complaint* ( h ) Pertain- 
ing to a spine or spinous process of bone ; spi- 
nous : as, the spinal point (the base of the nasal 
spine, or subnasal point): specifically used in cra- 
niometry. [Rare.]— Accessory spinal nerve, or 
spinal accessory. Same as accessorius (&).— Acute, 
atrophic, and spastic spinal paralysis. See paralysis. 
— Spmal arteries, numerous brandies, especially of the 
vertebral artery, which supply the spinal cord.— Spinal 
bulb, the medulla oblongata.— Spinal canal. See ca- 
natt.— Spinal column, the spine or backbone ; the ver- 
tebral column or series of vertebra?, extending from the 
head to the end of the tail, forming the morphological 
axis of the body of every vertebrate. In man the bones 
composing the spinal column are normally thirty-three — 
seven cervical, twelve dorsal or thoracic, five lumbar, five 
sacral, and four coccygeal. These form a flexuous and 



sacral. Twenty-four of Its bones are Individually mova- 
ble. The total length averages 26 or 27 Inches. 8ee ver- 
tebra, and cut under ba elbone.— Spinal cord, the mala 
neural axis of every* vertebrate, exclusive of the train; 
the myelon, or the neuron without the encephalon; the 
spinal marrow, or nervous cord which extends in the 
spinal canal from the hraln for a varying distance In dif- 
ferent animals, and gives off the series of spinal nerves in 
pairs. The cord Is directly continuous with the brain In 
all cranial verte- 
brates, and, with 
the brain, consti- 
tutes the neuron, 
or cerebrospinal 
axis, developed 
from an involu- 
tion of cpiblast in 
connection with a 
notochord (sec cut 
under prot overt e- 
bra). The cord is 
primitively tubu- 
lar, and may re- 
tain, in the adult, 
traces of its ctrlla 
(sec rhomboca'lia\ 
comparable to the 
ccclircof thebrain; 
but it generally 
solidifies, and also 
becomes fiuted,or 
presents several 
parallel columns, 
from between 
certain of which 
the spinal nerves 
emerge. In man 
the cord is solid 
and subcylimlrl- 
cal, and extends 
in the spinal ca- 
nal from the foramen magnum, where it Is continuous 
with the oblongata, to the first or second lumbar vertebra. 
It gives off the spinal nerves, and may be regarded ns made 
up of a series of segments, from each of which springs a 
pair of nerves; it is divided into cervical, thoracic, lum- 
bar, sacral, and coccygeal regions, corresponding to the 
nerves and not to the adjacent vertebra?. There is an en- 
largement where the nerves from the arms come in (the 
cervical enlargement), and one where those from the legs 
come in (the lumbar enlargement). A cross -sect ion of the 
cord exhibits a central H-shaped column of gray substance 
incased in white. (See figure.) The tracts of different 
functions are exhibited on one sidcof the cut; they nro not 
distinguished in the adult healthy cord, butdiffer from one 
another in certain periods of early development, and may 
be marked out by secondary degenerations. The cord is 
a center for certain reflex actions, and a collection of path- 
ways to and from thebrain. The reflex centers have been 
located as follows : scapular, 5 C. to 1 Th. ; epigastric, 4 
Th. to 7 Th.; abdominal, 8 Th. to 1 L.; cremasteric, 1 L. 
to 3 L. ; patellar, 2 L. to 4 L. ; cystic and sexual, 2 L. to 
4 L. ; rectal, 4 L. to 2 S. ; gluteal, 4 L. to 6 L.; Achilles ten- 
don, 5 L. to 1 S.; plantar, 1 S. to 3 S. See also cuts under 
brain, cell, Fetromyzontid/c, and Pharyngobranchii.— Spi- 
nal epilepsy, muscle-clonus, spontaneous or duo to as- 
suming some ordinary position of the legs, the result of 
increased myotntic irritability, as in spastic paralysis. — 
Spinal foramina, the intervertebral foramina.— Spi- 
nal ganglia. See ganglion. — Spinal marrow. Same 
as spinal cord.— Spinal muscles, the muscles proper 
of the spinal column, which lie longitudinally along 
the vertebra?, especially tho epaxial muscles of the back, 
constituting what arc known in human anatomy as the 
third, fourth, and fifth layers of muscles of the back 
(the so-called first and second “layers” of human anatomy 
being not axial, but appendicular). One of these is called 
spinalis. — Spinal nerves, the numerous pairs of nerves 
which arise from the spinal cord and emerge from the in- 
tervertebral foramina. In the higher vertebrates spinal 
nerves originate by two roots from opposite sides of that 
section of the spinal cord to which they respectively per- 
tain — a posterior, sensory, or ganglionatcd root, and an an- 
terior, motor, or non-gunglionated root, which usually unite 
in one sensorimotor trunk before emergence from the 
intervertebral foramina, and then as a rule divide into two 
main trunks, one epaxial and the other hypaxlal. The 
number of spinal nerves varies within wide limits, and 
bears no fixed relation to the length of the spinal cord, 
which latter may end high in the dorsal region, yetgive off 
a leash of nerves (see cauda equina, under cauda) which 
emerge from successive intervertebral foramina as far ns 
the coccygeal region. The spinal nerves form numerous 
and intricate connections with the nerves of the gan- 
glionic system. Their epaxial trunks are always few and 
small in comparison with the size, number, and extent of 
the ramifications of the liypaxial trunks, which latter 
usually supply all the appendicular and most of the axial 
parts of the body.— Spinal reflexes. See reflex.— Spi- 
nal veins, the numerous veins and venous plexuses in 
and on the spinal column, carrying off blood from the 
bones and included structures. In man these veins are 
grouped and named in four sets. See vena. 

spinalis (spi-na'lis), ti . ; pi .spinalcs (-lez). [NL. 
(sc. musculus ), < LL. spinalis, pertaining to a 
thorn: see spinal.'] In (mat., a scries ot muscu- 
lar slips, derived from tho loDgissimns dorsi, 
which pass between and connect tho spinous 
processes of vertebrae: usually divided into 
the spinalis dorsi and spinalis colli, according to 
its relation with tho bach and tho neck respec- 
tively. 
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Cross-section of Human Spinal Cord. 

AC, anterior column; AF, anterior fissure; 
ACC. anterior gray commissure ; AH, anterior 
horn of gray matter; AR. anterior rcots; A1, 
ascending anterolateral tract, or tract of 
Gowers : DC, postero-extemal column, or col- 
umn of Durdach; Can., central canal; CC, 
Clarke's column; CI*T, errssed pyramidal 
tract; CT, cerebellar tract; DPT, direct or 
uncrossed pyramidal tract ; or, anterolateral 
descending tract ; CC, posteromedian column, 
or column of Goll; L, Lissnuer*s tract; l.C, 
lateral cotumn; LH, lateral horn or inter- 
mediolateral tract of gray matter with con- 
tained ganglion-cells; PC, posterior column; 
PF, posterior fissure ; PGC, posterior gray com- 
missure; FR, posterior root; SC, substantia 
gclatinosa; wc, anterior white commissure. 


Human Spinal Column. 

✓/, side view; B, same, in median sagittal section; C, front view; 
c , seven cervicals ; d, twelve dorsals; /, five lumbars; s, five sacra Is, 
fused in a sacrum ; cd, four caudals or coccygeals, forming a coccyx. 

flexible column capable of bending, as a whole, in every 
direction. It is most movable in the lumbar and "cervical 
regions, less so in the dorsal and coccygeal, fixed hi the 


spinate (spi'nat), a. [< NL. spinalits, < L. 
spina, spine: see sjrinc. CC. spinach (d).] Cov- 
ered with spines or spine-liko processes. 
Spinax (spl'naks), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), < Gr. 
oniva or a-ivri, a fish so called.] A genus of dog- 
fishes, giving namo to the family Spinacidse, and 



Spinax 

represented by S. nigcr or spinax, a small blaek 
shark of Europe. 
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capsule, with a central dilatation. 
called fusiform cataract. 


Commonly 

[NL j ( Jardin0 and spindle-ceff (spin'dDsel), n. A spindle-shaped 
Selbj, 1 )» °ngin unknown,] A genus of cell; a fusiform cell— Spindle-cell layer the deep- 

thick-billed tanagers of the family Tanagridx, eat layer of the cerebral cort?^™t5ning ^ fuS 
peoulmr to the Antillean region “ • w.thnr™ n. *-i- — --- 


. o They havo a wi . th .? few angular cells.— Spindle-cell sarcoma. — 

comparatively long bill, ascending gonys and swollen spmdle-cellcd sarcoma, under sarcoma. 
upper mandible ; in the male the coloration is brilliant Spindle-Celled (spin'dl-seld), a. Made up of or 
orange varied with black and white. There are 6 species, containing spindle-shaped cells — ctninrilp opllpd 
S. mgnccphala, portonceims multicolor, prctrii, bcncdicti, sarcoma See sarcoma P Spindle-celled 

and zcna, respectively inhabiting Jamaica, Forto Rico^ cminrlla i xt • i 

San Domingo, Cuba, Cozumel Island (off the Yucatan S pu • i (spin dl-legd), a. Having long, 

coast), and the Bahamas. The first-named builds a cup- tilin le S s 5 Spindle-suanked. 

s asanas r^ — — 

spindle (spin'di), n. [Also dial, spinucl; < ME. spindle-legs (spin'di-lcgz), 7i.pl. Long, slim 
spindle, spymllc, sphirlcl, spyndcl, .tpt/iidcllr, stii/ii- legs ,’ ll ® ,1C0 f a tall, thin person with sucli legs 
dyl, spyndyllc, < AS. spindle, spindcl, earlier .™/- OT . used humorously or in contempt. 
net, spinil, spinl (dat. spinclc, spinlc) (= MD. s P ln£ lle-shanked (spin'dl-shangkt), a. Samo 
spillc (by assimilation for “spittle), D. spil = ftf ? s P‘>'^e-leggcd. 

OHG. spinncla, spmnila, spi/mala, MIIG. spin- s P m dle-shanks (spin'dl-shangks), n.pl. Samo 
note, spinucl, G. spindcl (also spillc, < D.) = Sw. :ls s P>ndlc-lcgs. 

Dan. spindcl ), a spiudlo, K. spinnan, spin: see ^'cezcl-fuced cross old Gentleman with Spindle - 
spin. Of. spill*.'] 1. ( a ) In hand-spinning, a SlMnk '*- Sfcefe, Tender Husband, i. 1 . 

small bar, usually of wood, hung to the end of Spindle-shaped (spin'dl-shiipt), a. Circular in 
the thread as it is first drawn from tho mass of cross-section and tapering 


fiber on tho distaff. By rotating the epindlc the 
spinner twists tho thread, and as tire thread is spun it is 
■wound upon the spindle. 

Sing to those that bold the vital shears, 

And turn the adamnntinc gqnndlc round, 

On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 

Milton, Arcades, L GO. 

(b) Tho pin which is used in spinning-wheels 
for twisting the thread, and on which tho 
thread, when twisted, is wound. Soo cut un- 
der spinniiig-ichccl. (c) Ono of tho skewers or 
axes of a spinning-macliino upon which a bob- 
bin is placed to wind tho yarn as it is spun. 

See cut under spinning-jenny . — 2. Any slender 
pointed rod or pin which turns round, or on 
which anything turns, (a) A small mlc or ails, In 
contradistinction to a shaft or large aile, us tho arbor or 
mandrel in a lathe : os, tho spindle of a vane ; the nnndlc 
of tho fusee of a watcli. See dead-spindle, lin^nndL (b) nninrile-nten 
A vertical shaft supporting the upper stone or runner of a s P ln “ le Step 
pairin a Hour-mill. See cut under mill-spindle, (e) In vehi- 
cles, tho tapering end or arm on the end of an niletreo. id) 

A small shaft which passes through n door-lock, and upon 
which the knobs or handles are fitted. When it Is turned 
it withdraws tho latch. 


from the middle to each 
end; fusiform; formed like 
a spindle. 

spindle -shell (spin'dl- 
shcl), 7t. Iu conch., a spin- 
dle-shaped shell; a spin- 
dle. (a) A shell of tire genus 
Fusus in some of its applica- 
tions, ns I\ antiques, the com- 
mon spindle or red-wheik, also 
called buehic or roaring buckie. 
See cuts tinder Fusus and St- 
phonostoma, 2. (b) A spindle, 
fltromh. (c) A gastropod of tho 
family Muricidtr and genus 
Chrysodomvs, having a spindle- 
like or fusiform shape anil tho 
canal slightiyproduccd. The spe- 
cies Inhabit chiefly tho northern 
cold sens. See cut under reverse. 

(spin'dl- 
stcp),«. In mill- and spin- 
ning-spindles, tho lower 
hearing of an upright 
spindle. ” ” - • • - 



Spindle-shaped Root of 
Radish (Rafhattus sail • 


ft withdraws the latclt. (e) In thip-luUding: fl)Tho np- b ¥"jV u ' si" 
per main piece of a made mast. ( 2 ) An iron nxlc lifted Into spincUe-StTOmb (spin dl-stromb), tl. A gastro- 
n block of wood, which Is llxcd securely between two of pod of tho family Strombithc and genus Jtoslcl- 

Zfl'ZZ^Z X S\ l h W g R n ft iro I, l t !! C - 1 , ik0 °, r fusif< r sbe11 

formed. (g) In building, same ns netcelt. (h) In cabinet- " , 1 n - ■'!' 1 t and also a long anterior ca~ 
making, a short turned part, especially the turned or clr- nn '' Tins species inhabit tho tropical Pacific 
cular part of a baluster, stair-rail, etc and Indian oceans. Soo cut under Roslcllaria. 

3. something having tho form of a spindle spindletail(spin'dl-tul), n. The pin-tnilod duck, 

nsn II: a fiin.fnrm nhw /-v t. - - Daftltt acuta. See pintail, 1. [Local, U. S.] 

Bpindle-tree (spin'dl-trc), n. A European shrub 
or small tree, Jiuonymus Iittropica (B. vulgaris), 
growing in hedge-rows, on borders of woods, 
etc. It Is so called from the ubo of its hard fine-grained 
wood In making spindles, and other uses have given It tho 
names vrick -timber, tkciccr-icood, and jtcgxcood. It is ono 
of tho dogwoods. The nninc Is carried over to the Ameri- 
can E. atropurjmrea, the wahoo or burning-bush, and to 
the Japaneso E. Japonica; It Is nlso extended to tho ge- 
nus, and even to the order (Cclastrinc/c). 


(senso 1); a fusiform object. ( n ) The grip of a 
sword. (&) A plnc-nccdlo or -leaf. (U. S.] 

Wo went into camp In a ningnlficcnt grove of plncB. 

The roots of the trees nre buried iu the spindles and burrs 
which have fallen undisturbed for centurleB. 

G. II'. Nichols, Story of the Great March, xxll. 

(c) The roll of not yet unfolded leaves on a growing plant 
of Indian com. 

Its (the Bplndle-worm’s] ravages generally begin while 
the cornstalk Is young, and before the spindle rises much 

above the tuft of leaves In which it Is embosomed. x __ , 

Harris, Insects Injurious to Vegetation, spindle-valve (spin'di-vnlv), »/ A valvo liav- 

(d) In conch., n spindle-shell. (<>) In anat., a fuslfonn part ing an axial guidc-stom. E. U. Knight, 

under retina. Huxley, Crayfish, p. 121. (/) In embn/ol., s P in dl e-WOrm (spill dl-werm) ; V, Tho larva of 
one of the fusiform figures produced by chromatin fibers t ‘ ,c ROCtllld moth Achatodcs (or Gortijna) zciC : so 
;s1b. ylmrr. A’flf., XXII. 03J. called bocauso it burrows into tho spiudlo of 
Indmn corn. Soo spindle , II (c). [Local, 


In tho process of karyokincBlB. Amcr. Nat., XXII. 03J. 

4. In/ 7 co/« M a solid generated by tho revolution 
of tho arc of a curve-lino about its chord, in op- 
position to a conoid , -which is a solid generated spindling (spind'ling), a. and n. [< spindle + 
by tho revolution of a curve about its axis. fj. Long and slender; disproportion- 

i c _ dUptic, hyperbolic, atoly slim or spindlo-likc. 


or parabolic, according to the figure of its generating curv„ 
5. A measure of yarn : in cotton a spindle of 18 
hanks is 15,120 yards; in linon a spindle of 48 
cuts is 14,400 yards. — 6. A long slender stalk. 

The ^pincMr* must be tied up, and, ub they grow In height, 
rods set by them, lest by their bending they should break. 

Mortimer. 

7. Something very thin and slender. 

I am fall'll away to nothing, to a spindle. 

Fletcher, Women I’I eased, Iv. 3. 
Ring-spindle, a spindle which carries a traveling ring. — 
Spindle Bide Of the house, the female side. Seo spear - 


II. 7i. A spindling or disproportionately long 
and slim person or tiling; a slender shoot. 
[Karo.] 

fluir-cousclous of the garden. squirt, 

The spindlings look unhappy. 

Tennyson, Amphion. 
spindly (spind'li), a. [< spindle + -t/L] Spin- 
dlo-likc: disproportionately long nud sloudor 
or slim. [Colloq.] 

The effect of nil this may be easily Imagined —a spindly 
growth of rootless Ideas. Fop. Sci. Mo., XXXVI. S5(J. 


spindle (spin'di), v. i. ; pret. and pp. spindled, 
ppr. spindling. [< spindle, «.] To shoot or 
grow in a long, slender stalk or body. 


spindrift (spin'drift), «. [A var. (simulating 
spin, go rapidly) of spoon-drift, q. v.] Naut., 
tho spray of salt water blown along tho surface 
of the Boa in heavy winds. 

VVlicn the flowers begin to tqu’m/fe, all hut ono or two of spine (spin), it. f< OF. cstiiiw. F. enine — 

the biggest at each root should be nipped olf. Mortimer. Sp . cspiml _ espinha = It. spina, < L. 

spindle-cataract (spin'dl-kafa-rakt), 7t. A spina, a thorn, prickle, also tho backbono; 
form of cataract characterized by a spiudlo- prob. for * spicna , and akin to spirit, a point, 
shaped opacity oxtonding from the posterior spike: soo spike 1 . In tho sonso of ‘backbono’ 
surface of tho anterior part of the capsule to spine is directly < L. spina. Henco spinach, spiu- 
tho anterior surface of tho posterior part of the age, spinal, spiny, spinet, spinney, etc.] 1. In 


spine 

lot., a stiff sharp-pointed process, containing 
more or less woody tissue, and originating in 
the degeneracy or modification of some organ. 
Usually it is a branch or the termination of a stem or 
branch, indurated, leafless, and attenuated to a point, as 
in tho hawthorn, sloe, pear, and honey-locust ; its nature 
is clearly manifest by the axillary position, and also by 
the fact that it sometimes produces imperfect leaves and 
buds. A spine may also consist of a modified leaf (all 
gradations being found between merely spiny-toothed 
leaves and leaves which are completely contracted into 
simple or multiple spines, as in the barberry), or of a per- 
sistent petiole, as in some Astragali and in Fouquieria, or 
of a modified stipule, as in the common locust. A spine 
is to be clearly distinguished from a prickle, which is mere- 
ly a superficial outgrowth from the bark. Sqq prickle, 1. 

2. The backbono; the rachis, spina, or spinal 
column of a vertebrate. The name is due to the 
series of spinous processes of the several vertebra) which 
It presents, forming a ridge along the middle of the back. 
See spinal column (under spinal ), and vertebra, vertebral. 

3. A name of some part in various animals, 
(a) In anat., a sharp process, point, or crest of bone; a 
spinous process, generally stouter than a styloid process : 
as, the spine of the ilium, of tho ischium, of the scapula, 
of the pubis. See cuts under xnnominatum and shoulder- 
blade. (6) In morph., a bony element, or pair of bony ele- 
ments, which completes a segment of cither the neural 
canal or the hemal canal of a vertebrate on the midline of 
tho dorsal or ventral aspect of the body, tho ossification 
intervening dorsad between a’ pair of neurapophyses or 
ventrad between a pair of hemapophyses, the former be- 
fog a neural spine, the latter a hemal spine. Thus, the 
spinous process of a dorsal vertebra is the neural spine of 
that vertebra, and the segment of the sternum with which 
the rib of that vertebra articulates is the hemal spine of 
the same vertebra. Owen. See cuts under dorsal, cara- 
pace, and cndoskeleton. (c) In mammal., a modified hair ; 
a sharp, stiff, hard, horny dermal outgrowth, ns one of the 
quills of a porcupine, or of the prickles of the hedgehog or 
spiny ant-eater. In many animals the transition from soft 
fur through harsh or bristlypclnge to spines is very gradual. 
Sect cuts under F.chidnidic, Erinaccus, and porcupine, (d) 
In omith., a spur or calcar, as of the wing or foot; a mu- 
cro, as of a feather. See cuts under Palamedca, Rasores, 
and mneronate. (c) In herpet., a sharp, prickly scale of 
considerable size ; a horn. See cuts under Cerastes and 
rhrynosoma. (/) In conch., any considerable sharp pro- 
jection of the aliell. Sucli spines are endlessly modified 
in size, shape, and site. Good examples are figured under 
? nurex, scorpion-shell, and Spondylus. (g) In Crustacea, any 
considerable spinous process of the carapace, of the legs, 
etc. Sucli spines are the rule with most crustaceans. 
The large tail-spine of some is specified as the telson. ( h ) 
In entom., any comparatively short sharp projection of 
the chitinous body-wall of an insect. Such occur com- 
monly upon the lame of Lepidoptera, upon the bodies of 
many adult Coleoptera , Hcmiptcra, and Hymenoptera, and 
upon the legs (principally upon the tibiie) of these and 
nearly all Orthoptera and many Neuroplera. The body- 
spines of adult insects are always of great use in classifi- 
cation. (0 In ichlh. : (1) A fln-splne; one of the unjointed 
and unbranched sharp bony rays of the fins, such as those 
thoprcscncoof which 
gives name to tho 
acanthoptorygian 
fishes; a spinous fin- 
ray, as distinguished 
from a soft ray. See 
ragi, 7, and tho for- 
mula under radial, a. 

(2) A Bpinous process, 
as of an opercular 
bone. (3) The spinous 
process of some gan- 
oid, placoid, etc., 
scales. Seo cuts un- 
der Echinorhinus .. a ‘ V c * s } ,mcs (followed by soft rays) c 

rand.ftshXcX reu- ve ' ,,ra !' ■ and a " al ° r 

raven, and shackle- 
joint. O') In cchino- 
denns, ono of tho movable processes which beset the ex- 
terior, as of an echinus, and are articulated with the 
tubercle: of the body-wall. Primary spines are the large 
ones fonnlng continuous scries along the ambulacra, as 
distinguished from lcss-dcvclopcd secondary and tertiary 
rjnnes. Other spines are specified as scmital. See cuts 
under Cidaris, Echinomctra, Echinus, semita, and Spatan - 
gus. (k) In general, some or any hard sharp process, like 
a spine; a thorn; a prickle: as, the spine at tho end of 
tho tail of tho lion or the fer-de-Ianco. 

4. In viach.f any longitudinal ridge ; a fin. E. 
JI. Knight. — 5. In lacc-malcing, a raised projec- 
tion from tlie cordonnot: ono of tlio varieties of 
pinwork; especially, one of many small points 
that project outward from tho edge of the lace, 
forming a sort of fringe.— 6. Tho duramen or 
hcartwood of trees : a ship-builders’ term. Seo 
duramen.— Angular curvature of the spine. See 
cmmyi lure.— Anterior superior spine of the ilium. 
See spines of the iVium.— Concussion of the spine, in 
theoretic strictness, a molecular lesion of the spinal cord 
too fine for microscopic detection, but impairing the func- 
tions of the cord, and produced by violent jarring, as in a 
railway accident: often applied, without discrimination, 
to enses which, after an accident, exhibit various nervous 
or spinal symptoms without any manifest gross lesion 
which cxplnlns them. These ineludo cases of traumatic 
neurasthenia, of liemorrhngo in tho cord or its mem- 
branes, of displacement and frocturo of vertebra), and of 
muscular and ligamentous strains.— Ethmoidal spine, 
a projection of tho sphenoid bone for articulation with 
the cribriform plate of the ethmoid.— Hemal spine. Seo 
def. 3 (b), and hemal.— Interhem al spine. Seo inter- 
hemal.— Interneural spine. See intcrneural.— Lateral 
curvature of the spine. See curvature. — Mental ex- 
ternal spine, the mental protuberance of the human 
mamllble.— Mental spines, the gonial tubercles. Seo 
genial-. Nasal, pharyngeal, pleural spine. See the 



acantlioptcrygian fish: a, ten spines; b, 
one spine ; c, three spines. 



spine 

adjectives. — Palatine spine. See (posterior) nasal spine, 
under nasal.— Posterior superior spine of tlie ilium. 
See spines of the ilium.— Pubic spine. See below, and 
pubic. — Railway spine, concussion of the spine (espe- 
cially in its more vague sense) resulting from railway ac- 
cident. — Scapular spine. Same as spine of the scapula. 
— Sciatic spine, the spine of the ischium. — Semital 
spine. See semital.— Spine of the ischium 1 ; a pointed 
triangular eminence situated a little below the middle of 
the posterior border of the ischium, and separating the 
lesser from the greater sacrosciatic notch. In man the 
pudic vessels and nerve wind around this spine. — Spine 
of the pubis, the pubic spine, a prominent tubercle 
which projects from the upper border of the pubis about 
an inch from the symphysis. — Spine of the scapula, the 
scapular spine, in man a prominent plate of bone sepa- 
rating the supraspinous and infraspinous fossie, and ter- 
minating in the acromion. — Spine of the sphenoid, a 
projection from the lower part of the greater wing of the 
sphenoid, extending backward into the angle between the 
petrous and squamous divisions of the temporal bone. 
Also called spinous process of the sphenoid.— Spines of 
the ili um , the iliac spines. In man these are four in num- 
ber: the anterior extremity of the iliac crest terminates 
in the anterior superior spine, below which and separated 
from it by a concavity is the anterior inferior spine; 
in a similar manner the posterior extremity of the iliac 
crest terminates in the posterior superior spine, while be- 
low it is the posterior inferior spine, the two being sepa- 
rated by a notch.— Spines of the tibia, a pair of pro- 
cesses between the two articular surfaces of the head of 
the tibia, in tho interior,of the knee-joint, to which arc 
attached the ends of the semilunar cartilages and the cru- 
cial ligaments of the joint.— Trochlear spine, a small 
spine-like projection upon the orbital part of the frontal 
bone for attachment of the pulley of tho superior oblique 
muscle of the eye. 

spine-armed (spln'iirmd), a. Armed with spines 
or spiny processes, as a murOx; spinigerous. 
spinel) a ck (spin'bak), n. A fish of the family 
Eotacanthidfc. 

spine-bearer (spm'bar^6r), n. A spine-bearing 
caterpillar. 

spine-bearing (spm'lmr'ing), a. Having spines; 

spine J or spiny; spinigerous. 
spinebelly (spin'beli), «. A land of balloon- 
fish, Tctraodon Uncat us, more fully called striped 
spincbdly. See cut under balloon-fish. 
spinebill (spin'bil), n. An Australian meli- 
phagine bird, Acanihorhynchus tenuirostris , for- 
merly called slender-billed creeper , or another 
of this genus, A. superciliosus. In both these honey- 
eaters the bill is slender, curved, and extremely acute. 
They arc closely related to the members of the genus 
Myzomcla, but present a totally dilferent pattern of color- 
ation. The first-named is widely distributed on tho con- 
tinent and in Tasmania; the second inhabits western and 
southwestern Australia. 

spined (spind), a. [< spine + -cd 2 .] 1. Hav- 
ing a spine or spinal column; backboned; ver- 
tebrate. — 2. Having spines; spinous or spiny: 
as, a spined caterpillar; tho spined cicadas. — 
Spined soldier-bug. Sec soldier-bug, 
spinefoot (spin'fut), n. A lizard of tho genus 
Acanthodactylus , as A. vulgaris of northern 
Africa. 

spinel (spin'el or spi-nel'), n. [Also spincllc, 
espiuel; early mod. E. spindle; < OF. spindle, 
csnincUc , F. spindle = It. spindla, spinel; prob. 
orig. applied to a mineral with spine-shaped 
crystals; dim. of L. spina, a thorn, spine: see 
spine.] 1. A mineral of various shades of red, 
also blue, green, yellow, brown, and black, 
commonly occurring in isometric octahedrons. 
It has the hardness of topaz. Chemically, it consists of 
the o\ids of magnesium and aluminium, with iron pro- 
toxid in some varieties, also chromium in the variety 
picotite. Clear and finely colored red varieties are 
highly prized ns ornamental stones in Jewelry. The red 
varieties are known ns spinel ruby or balas ruby, while 
those of a dark-green, brown, or black color, containing 
iron protoxid in considerable amount, are called ccylon - 
ite or plconaste. The valuable varieties, Including the 
spinel ruby (sec ruby), occur as rolled pebbles in river- 
channels in Ceylon, Burma, nnd Siam: they are often as- 
sociated with the true ruby (corundum). The spinel 
group of minerals includes several species which may ho 
considered as made up of equal pnrtB of a protoxid and 
a sesquioxid (HO + Ib>U.i). Here belong gahuite, magnet- 
ite, fmnklinite, etc. “ An octahedral habit characterizes 
them all. 

There fin the Island of Zeilam] is also foumlc an other 
kynde of Rubies, which wee caule Spincllc nnd the Indians 
Caropus. Jl Eden, tr. of Antonio Pigafetta (First Books 
[on America, ed. Arbor, p. 2C4). 

2. A bleached yam from which tho linen tape 

called inkle is made. E. U. Knight Zinc- 

spineL Same as gahnite. 

spineless (spln'les), a. [< spine 4* -less.] 1. 
Having no spine or spinal column; inverte- 
brate. Hence — 2. Having no backbone, vigor, 
or courage; limp; weak; nerveless. — 3. Hav- 
ing tho backbone flexible or supple. 

A whole family of Sprites, consisting of a remarkably 
stout father nnd three spineless sons. 

Dickens , Uncommercial Traveller, iv. (Davies.) 

4. In idith., having no fin-spines; soft-finned; 
anacanthine; malacopterous: as, the spineless 
fishes, or Anacanthini. — Spineless perch, a pirate- 
perch. 
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spinellane (spi-nel'an), n. [< spindle + - ane .] 
A blue variety of nosean occurring in small 
crystalline masses and in minute crystals, found 
near Andernach on the Rhine, 
spinelle (spi-nel'), See spind. 
spine-rayed (spin 'rad), a. inichth., acanthop- 
terygian. 

spinescent (spi-nes'ent), a. [< L. spinesccn(t-)s, 
ppr. of spincsccrc, grow thorny, < spina, a thorn, 
prickle, spine : see spine.] 1. In hot., tending 
to be hard and thorn -like ; terminating in a spine 
or sharp point; armed with spines or thorns; 
spinose. — 2. In cool., somewhat spinous or 
spiny, as tho fur of an animal; very coarse, 
harsh, or stiff, as hair; spinulous. 
spinet 1 ! (spin'et), «. [< L. spinctum, a thicket 
of thorns, < spina, a thorn, spine : see spine. Cf. 
OF. spinat, F. dial, dpinat, a thicket of thorns; 
and see spinney.] A small wood or place where 
briers and thorns grow; a spinney. 

A satyr, lodged in a little spinet, by which her majesty 
and the Prince were to come, . . . advanced Ills head 
above the top of the wood. /?. Jonson, The Satyr. 

spinet 2 (spin'et or spi-not'), n. [Formerly also 
spinnet, espinette; = D. spinet = G. Sw. spinett 
= Dan. spinet , < OF. espinette, F. cpincttc = Sp. 
Pg. cspincta , < It. spinetta, a spinet, or pair of 
virginals (said to bo so called because struck 
with a pointed quill), < spinetta , a point, spigot, 
etc., dim. of spina, a thorn, < L. spina, a thorn: 
see spine.] A musical instrument essentially 
similar to tho harpsichord, but of smaller size 
and much lighter tone. Also called virginal and 
couched harp . — Dumb spinet. Same as manichord. 
spinetail (spin'tfil), n. In ornith.: (a) A pas- 
serine bird of tho family Dcndrocolaptidx, hav- 
ing stiff and more or loss acuminate tail-fea- 
thers, much like a woodpecker’s ; a spine-tailed 
or sclemrino bird. Seo cuts under sabcrbill and 
Sdcrurus. ( b ) A cvpselino bird of the subfam- 
ily Chrclurincc; a spine-tailed or chreturino swift, 
having inucronate shafts of tho tail-feathers. 
Seo Acanthyllis , and cut under inucronate. (c) 
Tho middy duck, Erismatura rubida. [Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey.] 
spine-tailed (spln'tfild), a. 1. In ornith.: (a) 
Having stiff and generally acuminate tail-fea- 
thers; dondrocolaptine; sclerurino. (b) Hav- 
ing mucronato shafts of the tail-feathers; chre- 
turine. — 2. In herpet., having tho tail ending in 
a spine, ns a serpent. Seo fcr-dc-lancc, nnd cuts 
under Craspidoccphalus and Cychtra. — 3. In cn- 
tom., having tho abdomen ending in a spine or 
spines. The Scoliidrc arc known ns spine-tailed 
and the Sapygid/v linvo been called parasitic spine-tailed 
icasjts. See cut under Elis. 

spine-tipped (spin'tipt) ; a. In hot., tippedwith 
or bearing at the extremity a spine, as the leaves 
of ngnvo. 

spin-houset (spin'hous), n. A place in which 
spinning is carried on. Also spinning-liousc. 
See tho quotation. 

As wo returned we stepp'd In to see tire Spin-home, n 
kind of llridewell, where incorrigible nnd lewd women 
ore kept in discipline nnd inbour. 

l-A-thjn, Dinry, Aug. ID, 1041. 

spinicerebrate (spi-ni-ser'e-briit.), a. [< L. 
spina, tliospino, + cerebrum, t ho brain, + -a fcL] 
Having a brain and spinal cord ; cerebrospinal ; 
myolcncophalous. 

spinideltoid (spl-ni-del'toid), a. and >t. [< L. 
spina, tho spiue, + E. deltoid .] I. a. Repre- 
senting that part of tho human deltoid muscle 
■which arises from tho spine of tho scapula, as 
a muscle; pertaining to tho spinideltoideus. 

II, n. The spinideltoideus. 
spinideltoideus (spi’ni-dol-toi'de-us), it.; pi. 
spiniilcltoidci (-i). [NL. : soo spinidclloid.] A 
muselo of tho shoulder nnd arm of some ani- 
mals, corresponding to the spinal ormesosenpu- 
lnr part of tho human deltoideus: it extends 
from tho mesoscapula and metneromion to the 
deltoid ridgo of tho humerus. 
spiniferite(spI-nif'o-rit),7t. [< L. spinifer, hear- 
ing spines (seo spiniferous), + -ifc 2 .] A certain 
minute organism beset with spines, occurring in 
tho Chalk ilints. Their real nature is unascertnined.but 
they have been supposed to be tire genimules of sponges. 

spiniferous (spi-nif'o-rus), a. [< L. spinifer, 
hearing spines, < spiiia, a thorn, spine, + ferre 
= E. Zicnrl.] Boaring or provided with spines; 
spinous or spiny; spinigerous. 
spiniform (spi'ni-fonn), a. [< L. spina, a thorn, 
spine, 4- forma, form.] Having tho form of a 
spine or thorn ; spine-like. Huxley. 
spinigerous (spi-nij'o-rus), a. [<LL. spiniger, 
bearing thorns or spines, < L. spina,' a thorn, 


spinner 

spine, + gererc, bear, carry.] Bearing spines,, 
as a hedgehog; spinose; aculeate; spiniferous. 
—Spinigerous elytra, in entom ., elytra each oneof which- 
has an upright sutural process, the two uniting, when the- 
elytra are closed, to form a large spiniform process on the- 
back, as in certain phytophagous beetles. 

Spinigrada (spi-nig'ra-dji), n. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of spinigradus : see spinigradc.] An order 
of echinoderms, composed of the ophiurans and 
euryaleans, or tho brittle-stars and gorgon’s- 
heads. Forbes. [Rare.] 
spinigrade (spi'ni-grad), a. [< NL. spinigradus, 

< L. spina, a thorn, spine, + gradi, walk, go: 
see grade!-.'] Moving by means of spines or 
spinous processes, as an echinoderm; of or 
pertaining to the Spinigrada. 
spininess (spl'ni-nes), n. Spiny character or 
state, (a) Thorniness, (fit) Slenderness; slimness; 
lankness. 

The old men resemble grasshoppers for their cold and', 
bloodless spininess. Chapman, Iliad, iii.,Commentarius. 

spinirector (spi-ni-rek'tor), a. and n. [< L. 
mtina, the spine, + rector for NL. erector, q. v.] 

1. a. Erecting, extending, or straightening the 
spine, or spinal column : noting the set or series 
of muscles of the back of which the erector 
spinie is tho basis. 

II. it. The orector spina;. (See erector.) It 
corresponds to tho so-called fourth layer of the 
muscles of the back in human anatomy. Cones 
and Shutc, 1887. 

spinispicule (spi-ni-spik'ul), n. [< L. spina, a 
spine, + E. spicule.] A spiny sponge-spicule; 
a spirnster. 

spinispirula (spJ-ni-spir'q-lii), n.; pi. spinispi- 
rulte (-16). [NL., < L. spina, a spine, + spiril- 

la, a small twisted cake, dim. of spira, a coil, 
spire: seo spire 2 .] A spiny sigmaspire; a sig- 
moid microsclere or flesh-spicule provided with 
spines. Also called spirastcr. Sollas. 
spinispirular (spl-ni-spir'q-llir), a. [< spini- 
spirula + -m-s.] Spiny and slightly spiral, as 
a sponge-spicule; having the character of a 
spinispirula. Sollas. 

spinispirulate (spi-ni-spir'y-lat), a. [< spini- 
spirula + -fife 1 .] Same as spinispirular. 
spinitis (spi-ni'tis), it. [NL., < L. sfiina, the 
spine, 4- -if/s.] Inflammation of tho spinal cord 
and its membranes, in tho horse and other do- 
mestic quadrupeds. 

spinitrapezius (spi'ni-tra-pe'zi-us), «.; pl.spi- 
nitraperii (-5). [NL., < L. spina, the spine, + 

NL. t raped us.] Tho spinal as distinguished 
from tho cranial part of the trapezius muscle, 
forming in somo animals a nearly distinct mus- 
cle. 

spink 1 (spingk), n. [< Mil. spin];, spynk sptjnlcc 
= Sw. dial, spin!;, also spikkc, spekke, a sparrow 
( gull-spinl a goldfinch), = Norw. spikkc (for 
* spinkc ), a sparrow or other small bird; cf. Gr. 
ew/yjos’, also crn'Ca, a finch (< c-iUiv. chirp); an 
imitative name, like the equiv. pinlfi, Jincb 1 .] 
Tho chaffinch, Fringilla ccelcbs. [Prov. Eng.] 

The itpink clients sweetest in n hedge of thorns. 

IT. II arte. 

spink 2 (spingk), a. [Origin obscure; prob. in 
part a var. of pink-.] The primrose, Primula 
rcris; also, tho lady’s-smoek, Cardamine pra- 
tensis (also bog-spinks), and some other plants. 
[Scotland.] 

spinnaker (spin'a-ker), «. [Said to bo < spin, 
in sense of ‘go rapidly.’] A jib-headed racing- 
sail earned by yachts, set, when running before 
tbe wind, on the side opposite to the mainsail, 
spinnel (spin'el), n. A dialectal variant ot spin- 
dle. 

spinner 1 (spin'er), n. [< ME. spinncrc, spynner, 
spinnarc (= D. G. spinner — Sw. spinnarc = Dan. 
spindcr) ; < spin + -er 1 . Cf. spider.] 1. One who 
or that which spins, in any sense; one skilled in 
spinning, (a) A workman who gives shape to vessels of 
thin metal by means of n turning-lathe. See spin, r t.,S. 

(b) In tcoolen-mann/., any thread-spinning machine ; a 
drawing nnd twisting machine for making woolen till ends. 

(c) A trawling fish hook fitted with wings to make it revolve 
in the water ; n propeller spoon-bait, (d) In lat-nianuf., 
a machine for finishing the exterior of a hat. It consists 
ot n fiat oval table with a face corresponding to the curve 
of tho lint-brim. 

2. A spider; especially, a spinDing-spider. 

As if tliou liadst borrowed legs of a spinner nnd a voice 
of a cricket. 7i. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 

3. See the quotation. [Eng.] 

I do not know whether the daddylonglegs is ever called 
"gin spinner”: imt Jenny Spinner is certainly the name 
of n very dilferent insect, viz. tbe metamorphosis of the 
iron-blue dun. which, according to Kor aid’s nomenclature, 
is an ephemera ot the genus CIo*. 

jV. and Q. r 7th scr., VI. 153. 
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4. A spinneret. — 5. The night-jar or nigbt- 
-churr, Caprmndgus europseus: from its cries, 
^vhich may be likened to the noise of a spin- 
ning-wheel. See cut under night-jar. Also 
wheel-bird. Compare rcelcr in like use for an- 
other bird. [Wexford, Ireland.]— Ring-and- 
traveler spinner. Same as ring -frame. 
spinneret, n. [ME. spynner ; origin obscure.] 
A kind of boat. 

As on Monday next after May day there come tydyngs 
to London, that on Thorsday before the Duke of Sutfolk 
come unto the costes of Kent fullnere slower with his ij. 
Bliepes and a litel spynner; the qweche spynner he sente 
with certcyn letters to certeyn of his trustid men. 

Past on Letters, I. 124. 
.spinneret (spin'6r-et), n. [< spinner^ + -ct.] 
A part or organ concerned in the spinning of 
silk, gossamer, or cobweb, as of a silkworm 
or spider. Specifically — (a) One of the mammillre of 
the arnchnidium of a spider; one of the four, six, or eight 
little conical or nipple-like processes under a spider’s abdo- 
. men and near its end, through which the viscid secretion 
of the arachnidial glands is spun out into threads of silk. 
Somo of the spinnerets are three-jointed. See arachnid- 
ium. (b) One of the tubules of the labium of certain 
caterpillars, as silkworms, through which silk is spun 
out of the secretion of glands connected with the mouth- 
parts. See sericterium. (c) One of the tubules of the 
anal segment of certain coleopterous larvre, ns in the first 
larval stage (triungulin)of some blister-beetles (Meloid/v), 
through which a little Bilk is spun. See cut under Silaris. 
(d) A like organ of any other Insect 
spinnerular (spi-ner'o-ljir), a. [< spinncrulc 
+ -nr 3 .] Entering into tho formation of a 
spinnerot, as n tubule; of or pertaining to 
spinnerules. 

spinnerule (spin'er-ol), n. [< spinneri + -uic.] 
One of the soveral individual tubules which 
collectively form tbo spinnoret of a spider, 
spinnery (spin'6r-i), n.; pi. spinncrics (-iz). 
[= D. spinnery, a spinning-house, = G. spinne- 
ret = Sw. spinneri = Dan. spintlcri, spinning, 
spinning-house ; ns spin + -cry.'] A spinning- 
mill. Imp. Diet. 
spinnett, «• Seo spinel-. 
spinney, spinny 2 (spin'i), n. [< ME. * spineyc , 
spenne, < OP. espinaye, espinoye, cspinoic, F. tpi- 
naic, a thicket, grove, a thorny plot, < L. spine- 
turn, a thicket of thorns, < spina, a thorn: seo 
spine. Cf. spinet-.] A smalt wood with under- 
growth; a clump of trees or shrubs; a small 
grove or shrubbery. 

As lie sprent ouer a spenn/, to spyc the schrcwe. 

Sir Gamtync and the Green Knight (E. n. T. S.), 1. 1805. 

A land . . . covered with fine hedgerow timber, a 1th 
here and there a nice tittle gorso or spinney. 

T. Hughes, Tom Crown at Rugby, 1. 1. 

spinning (spin'ing), n. [< J1E. spynnyngc; 
verbal n. of spin, r.] 1. The act of one who 
spins.— 2. The process of giving shape to ves- 
sels of thin metal by means of a turning-lathe, 
spinning-frame (spin'ing-friim), n. A machine 
by which cotton thread was twisted hard and 
firm, so as to make it suitable for tho warp of 
cotton cloth: the invention of Richard Ark- 
wright. E. IT. Knight. 

spinning-head (spin'ing-lied), tt. An early 
form of spinning-machine in which the draw- 
ing and twisting mechanisms aro combined in 
one head. 

spinning-houset (spin'ing-hous), n. Same as 
spin-house. 

spinning-jack (spin'ing-jak), it. In cotton- 
man uf., a device for twisting and winding a 
sliver as it comes from the drawing-rollers. It 
is placed in the can, in which it rotates, tho 
sliver being wound on a bobbin. E. If. Knight. 
spinning-jenny (spin'ing-jen'i), u. A spin- 
ning-machine, invented by James Hargreaves 


a 


Hargreaves's Original Spinning-Jenny. 
tt, frame; £, frames supporting spindles; c, drum driven l>y the 
band e from the Irind-whcel/; and carrying separate hands (not shown! 
which separately drive each spindle; d, (luted wooden clasp which 
travels on wheels on the top of the frame, and In which the rovings 
are arranged in due order. 

in 1767, which was tho first to operate upon more 
than one thread. It lias a series of vertical spindles, 
each of which is supplied with ro\lng from a separate 
spool, and has a clasping and traversing mechanism by 



means of which the operator is enabled to clasp and draw 
out all the rovings simultaneously during the operation 
of twisting, and to feed the twisted threads to the spindles 
when winding on — the whole operation being almost ex- 
actly like hand-spinning, except that a large number of 
rovings aro operated upon instead of a single one. 

spinning-machine (spin'ing-ma-sben 4 '), n. I. 
Any machine for spinning; a mule: a spinner. 
Specifically — 2. An apparatus whicn spins con- 
tinuously, as distinguished from the intermit- 
tent action of the mule. E. H. Knight . 
Spinning-mill (spin'ing-mil), iu A mill or fac- 
tory where thread is spun, 
spinning-mite (spin'ing-mit), n. Any mite or 
acarid of the family Tctraonychida: ; a red- 
slider. 

spinning-organ (spin'ing-or^gan), n. The or- 
gan or apparatus by means of’which a spider 
or caterpillar spins silk; an araclmidium, as of 
a spider. See cut under araclmidium. 
spinning-roller (spin'ing-ro' / l6r), n. One of 
the iron wheels, covered with various materi- 
als — as rubber, vulcanite, paper, or felt — run- 
ning in pairs in tho drawing mechanism of a 
spinning-mnehino. 

spinning-spider (spin'ing-spl'd^r), n . A spider 
which spins cobwebs; specifically, a true spider 
or aranoid, as distinguished from any other 
arnclinidan ; whether it actually spins or not. 
spinning-wart (spin'ing-wart), n . A spinner- 
et; one of thcpnpillre ormammillic out of which 
a spider spins silk. Seo cut under araclmidium. 
Gcgcnbaur , Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 291. 
spinning-wheel (spin'ing-hwol), n. A machine 
lor spinning wool, cotton, or flax into threads 
by hand. It consists of a wheel, band, and spindle, and 



a, bench: b, b\ st-indnrds; r, driving band-wheel with flat rim, 
turned by the peg * held in the right hand of the spinner; d, cord- 
band, crossed at rand driving the speed-pulley// x. cord-band Im- 
parting motion to the spindle It ; i, thread in process of spinning. 


is driven by foot or by hand. Before the introduction of 
machinery for spinning there were two kinds of spinning- 
wheels In common 
use— thc/nrr 7 <? wheel 
for spinning wool 
and cotton, and 
the si nail or Saxon 
wheel for spinning 
flax. The girdle- 
wheel wns a spin- 
ning-wheel for- 
merly In use, small 
enough to ho fas- 
tened to n girdlc- 
oranron-st ring, and 
need while stnnding 
or walking about. 

spinny 1 , «. Soo 
.spinney. 

spinny-t,^ [Ap- 
par. an iiTcg. 
vnr. of spiny , 3, 
or of spindly.] 

Thin; slender; 
slim; lank. 

They plow It early in tho year, and then there will come 
some spinny grass that will keep It from scalding. 

Mortimer. 

spinode (spl'nod), n. [< L. spina , a thorn, spine, 
+ nodus, a knot.] In gcom., a stationary point 
or cusp on a curve. A spinode maj* he conceived as 
resulting from the vanishing of the angle at n node be- 
tween tho two branches, the length of arc between them 
bclngreuuccd to zero, Just ns an inflection may ho regarded 
as resulting from the vanishing of the Interval between 
the two points of tangeneyof a hitnngcnt, the total curva- 
ture between them at the same time vanishing. But tills 
view in the latter case includes all tho points of the in- 
flectional tangent as points of the curve, nnd in tho former 
case Includes nil lines through tho splnodo as tangents. 
For tills reason the spinode. like the inflection, Is reck- 
oned ns a distinct kind of singularity. A curve cannot, 
while remaining real, chnngo continuously from having a 
crunodo to having an acnodc without passing through a 
form in which It lias a spinode. 
spinode-curve (spi'nod-ktrv), n. A singularity 
of a surfaco consisting in n locus of point's 
whero tangent-pianos to tbo curve intersect it 
in curvos having spinodes at tlioso points. Tho 
spinode-curve on a real surface is the boundary between a 
synclastlc and an antlclaatic region. It bears no resem- 



Spinning-wheel for 1'Iax. 


a, Ixtncli or r.tool; b, standards; e, driv- 
ing hand-wheel grooved in its perimeter; d, 
treadle; r, rod which connects treadle with 
crank ; f, cord-band which drives the flier- 
spindle; r, flier; h, distaff upon which the 
flax to be spun is placed, and which in use 
Is held In the left hand ol the operator. 


blance to that singularity of a surface termed the cuspidal 
curve. 

spino de-torse (spi'nod-tors), n. That torse of 
which a spinode-curve is the edge of regres- 
sion. It is the envelop of tangent-planes to a 
surface intersecting it in curves having spi- 
nodes. 

spinose (spl'nos), a. [< L. spinosus , full of 
thorns: see spinous.'] Full of spines ; spinous ; 
spinigerous or spiuiferous ; armed with spines 
or thorns; of a spiny character: as, a spinose 
loaf; a spinose stem — Spinose maxillse, in entom., 
maxillaj armed with spines at the apex, as in the dragon- 
fly. 

spinosely (spi 'nos-li), adv. In lot , in a spinose 
manner. 

spinosity (spi-nos'i-ti), u.; pi. spinositics (-tiz). 

[< L. spinosita(£)s, thorniness, < spinosus, 
thorny, spiny: ’see spinous.'] 1. The state of 
being spinous or spinose; rough, spinous, or 
thorny character or quality ; thorniness : liter- 
ally or figuratively. 

The part of Human Philosophy which is national . . . 
seemeth but a net of subtilty and spinosity. 

„ Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

2. A thorny part or thing; something thorny 
or crabbed. 

spinous (spl'nus), a. [= F. cpincux = Sp. es - 
pinoso = Pg. espinhoso = It. spinoso , < L. spi- 
nosus, full of thorns, thorny, spiny, \ spina, a 
thorn, spino: seG spine.] 1. In zo’ol. and anat. : 
(u) Having spines; spiny; spinigerous or spi- 
niferous. (b) Shaped like a spine ; spiniform; 
having the character of a spine ; sharp or point- 
ed: as, a spinous process of bone. See spinose. 

— 2. In bot., same as spinose.— Spinous foramen, 
the foramen spinosum of the sphenoid. See under/ora- 
men. — Spinous process of a vertebra, one of the ele- 
ments of most vertebnc, usually autogenous, or having 
its own center of ossification, forming a process, point, or 
plate of bone where the lateral halves of the neural arch, 
or ncurapophyses, come together behind (in man) or above 
the neural arch ; a neural spine. See cuts under axis, cer- 
vical, dorsal, hypapophysis, lumbar, and vertebra. — Spi- 
nous process of the sphenoid. See spine of the sphe- 
noid, under spine— Spinous rat, a spiny rat, in any sense. 
—Spinous shark. See shark*, and Echinorhinus (with 
cut).— Spinous spider-crab, Maia squinado, the com- 
mon 6piUer-crab. 

spinous-radiate (spHnus-rn'di-at), at In en- 
tom., rayed or encircled with spines. 

Spinozism (spi-no'zizm), it. [< Spinoza (see 
del.) + -ism.] The metaphysical doctrino of ,, 
Baruch (afterward Benedict) de Spinoza (1G32- 
1G77), a Spanish Jew, horn at Amsterdam. Spl- 
noza's chief work, the “Ethics,” is an exposition of the idea 
of the absolute, with a monistic theory of the correspon- 
dence between mind and matter, and applications to the 
philosophy of living. It is an excessively abstruse doc- 
trine, much misunderstood, and too complicated for brief 
exposition. The stylo of tho book, an imitation of Euclid’s 
“Elements," is calculated to repel the mathematician and 
logician, and to carry tho attention of the ordinary reader 
away from the real meaning, while conveying a completely 
false notion of the mode of thinking. Yet, while the form 
is pscudomathematical, the thought itself is truly mathe- 
matical. Tho main principle is, indeed, an anticipation 
in a generalized form of the modern geometrical concep- 
tion of tho absolute, especially as this nppears in the liy- 

f icrbolic geometry, where the point and plane manifolds 
lave a correspondence similar to that between Spinoza’s 
worlds of extension and thought. Spinoza is described as 
a pantheist; ho identities God and Nature, hut does not 
mean by Nature what is ordinarily meant. Some sayings of 
Spinoza aro frequently quoted in literature. One of these 
laomnisdcterminatiocst negatio/'aW specification involves 
exclusion another is that matters must he considered 
sub specie ntcmitalis, “under their essential aspects." 

Spinozist (spi- 110 ' zist), n. [< Spinoza + -fsf.] 

A follower of Spinoza. 

Spinozistic (spi-no-zis'tik), a. [< Spinozist + 
-ic.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of Spi- 
noza or liis followers : as, the Spinozistic school; 
Spinozistic pantheism. 

spinster (spin'stfcr), n. [< ME. spinster, spyn- 
starc, spinncstcrc, spynnester (= D. spinster), with 
suflix -cslrc (E. -stcr), < AS. spinnan, spin: see 
spin.] 1. A woman who spins; l>y extension, 
any person who spins; a spinneri 

My wif wns n webbo nnd wollcn cloth inndc. 

Hu spak to tile spynnesters to snynnen lilt onto. 

Piers Plowman (C), vil. 222. 
The silkworm is 

Only man's spinster. 

Jlandatph, Muses’ Looking-Glass, iv. 1. 
Let tho three housewifely spinsters of destiny rather 
curtail the thread of thy life. 

Dekhcr, Gull's Hornbook, p. S3. 

2. An unmarried woman (so called hocauso she 
was supposed to occupy horsolf with spinning) : 
tho legal designation in England of all unmar- 
ried women from a viscount’s daughter down- 
ward ; popularly, an oldorly unmarried woman ; 
an “old maid”: sometimes used adjectively. 

I, Anthony Lumpkin, Esquire, of Blank place, refuse 
you, Constantin Neville, spinster, of no place at all. 

Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, V. 1. 


spinster 

0, that I Bhould live to hear myself called Spinster! 

Sheridan, The Rivals, v. 1. 
Here the spinster aunt uttered a loud shriek, and be- 
came senseless. Dickens, Pickwick, x. 

3f. A woman of an evil life or character: so 
called from being forced to spin in the house 
of correction. See spin-house. 

IVe are no spinsters ; nor, if you look upon us, 

So wretched as you take us. 

Fletcher (and another ?), Prophetess, iii. 1. 

spinsterdom (spin'ster-dum), n. [< spinster + 
-Horn.'] Spinsters or “old maids” collectively. 
G. Meredith, Manfred, ii. 2. [Bare.] 
spinsterhood (spin'ster-liud), n. [< spinster + 
-hood.'] The state of being a spinster; unmar- 
ried life or state. 

spinstership (spin'ster-sliip), n. [< spinster + 
-ship.] Spinsterhood. Southey. 
spinstress (spin'stres), n. [< spinster + -css.] 
A woman who spins, or whose occupation is 
spinning; a spinster. 

Let meaner souls by virtue be cajoled, 

As the good Grecian spinstress [Penelope} was of old. 

Tom Brown , Works, IV. 10. (Davies.) 

spinstryt (spin'stri), n. [< spinster + -y 3 (ef. 
-cry).] The work or occupation of spinning; 
spinning. 

What new decency can be added to this your spinstry? 

Milton, Church-Government, ii. 2. 

spintext (spin'tekst), n. [< spin, v., + obj. 
text.] One who spinsoutlongdreary discourses; 
a prosy preacher. 

The race of formal spintexts and solemn saygraces is 
nearly extinct. V. Knox, Winter Evenings, ix. 

spinthere (spin'ther), it. [=F. spinthere, < Gr. 
BKivdi/p, a spark.] A greenish-gray variety of 
sphene or titanite. 

spintryt (spin'tri), n. [< L. spiniria, sphintria, 
a male prostitute.] A male prostitute. [Rare.] 
Ravished hence, like captives, and, in sight 
Of their most grieved parents, dealt away 
Unto his spintrics, sellarics, and slaves. 

It. Jonson, Sejanus, iv. 6. 

spinula (spin'u-lii), it. ; pi. spimtlie (-le). [NL., 
< L. spinula, dim', of spina, a spine: see spine.] 
In entom., a minute spine or hook. Specifically— 
fa) One of the little hooks bordering the anterior edge of 
the lower wing in most Hymenoplera : same- as hamulus, 
1 (d). (6) One of the bristles forming the strigilis. 
spinulate (spin'u-lat), a. [< spinula + -ate 3 .) 

In zool., covered with little spines Spinulate 

hairs, hairs emitting minute rigid branches or spinules: 
such hairs cover many lepidopterous insects. 

spinulated (spin'u-la-ted), a. [< spinulate + 
-cd 2 .] Same as spinulate. 
spinule (spin'ul), it. [< L. spinula, dim. of 
spina, a thorn, spine: see spine.] A small 
spine ; a spicule. 

spinulescent (spin-u-les'ent), a. [< spinule + 
-csccnt.] In hot., producing diminutive spines; 
somewhat spiny or thorny, 
spinuliferous (spin-u-lif'e-rus), a. [< L. spi- 
nula, a spinule, + feme = E. bear 1 .] In bo/., 
same as spinulose. 

spinulose (spin'u-los), a. [< NL. spinulostts : 
see spimiloits.] In l>ot. and zoo!., furnished 
with spinules or diminutive spines. 

I have never seen any prominent spine upon the poste- 
rior elevation, though it is sometimes minutely spinulose. 

Uuxlcij, Crayfish, p. 234. 

spinulous (spin'u-lus), a. [< NL. spinulostts, < 
L. spinula, a spinule: see S 2 >imtlc.] Same as 
sjiinttlosc. 

spinus (spi'nus), n. [NL., < Gr. o-ivog, a bird of 
the finch kind; cf. spittle.] If. An old name of 
some small bird whichfeeds on seeds, as a this- 
tle-bird, linnet, siskin, or hunting. Hence — 2. 
[cap.] A genus of thistle-birds named by Kocli 
in 1816, containing the linnet, the siskin or 
aberdevine, the goldfinch, the redpoll, and 
others, both of Europe and of America. In pres- 
ent usage, the siskin is Spinus spinus, the pine-finch is 
S. pinus, the goldfinch of Europe is .S', carduciis, that of 
America is .S', tristis, etc. The name wavers in application, 
and is more or less inexactly synonymous with several 
others, as Acanthis, Carduciis , Chrysomitris, Astragalinus, 
jEgiolhus, Linaria, Linota, etc. See cuts under siskin and 
goldfinch. 

spiny (spi'ni), a. [< spine + -i/l .] 1. Hav- 
ing thorns or spines; full of spines; thorny; 
prickly. — 2. Figuratively, thorny; perplexed; 
difficult; troublesome. 

The spiny deserts of scholastick philosophy. 

tV ar burton, On Prophecy, p. Gl. (Latham.) 

3f. Thin ; slim ; slender. 

As in well-grown woods, on trees, cold spiny grasshoppers 
Sit chirping Chapman, Iliad, iii. 1G1, 

Faith, thou art such a spiny bald-rib, all the mistresses 
in the town will never get thee up. 

Middleton, Mayor of Queenborough, iii. 3. 
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Spiny calamary, a cephalopod of the genus Acantho- 
ieuthis. P. P. Carpenter . — Spiny crab, a crab whose 
carapace is spiny, or has spinous processes; a spider-crab 
or maioid. See cut under Oxyrhyncha.— Spiny fish, a 
spiny-finned or acanthopterygian fish.— Spiny lobster. 
See lobster . — Spiny rat, one of sundry small rat-like ro- 
dents whose pelage is more or less spiny, (a) One of 
the Soutli American species of Echimys and Loncheres or 
Kelomys. See cut under Echimys. (6) One of several 
pouched rats of the genus Heteromys. 

spiny-eel (spi'ni-el), n. See Mastaccmbclida;. 
Spiny-finned (spi'ni-find), a. In ichth., having 
spinous fiu-rays; spine-finned; acanthoptery- 
gious. 

spiny-skinned (spi'ni-skind), a. Eckinoderma- 
tous. 

spionf (spl'on), it. [Early mod. E. also spyon; 
= D. G. Sw. Dan. spion, < OF. (and F.) espion, 
a spy: see spy. Cf. espionage.] A spy. 

Captaine of the Spyons. 

Heywood, four Treatises of London (Works, 1874, II. 242). 
spirt, Vs An obsolete form of speer 1 . 
spira (spi'rji), n.j pi. spira (-re). [L., tbe base 

of a column, a spire: see spire 2 .] In arch., tbe 
moldings at tbe base of a column; a torus. 
Such a molding or moldings are not present in the Greek 
Doric order of architecture, but the feature is constant in 
all varieties of the Ionic and Corinthian. See cuts under 
3. 

spirablet (splr'a-bl), a. [<L. spirahilis, that may 
be breathed, re*spirable,< spi. rare, breathe, blow: 
see spire 3 .] Capable of being breathed; re- 
spirable. 

The spirablc odor and pestilent steame ascending from 
it put him out of his bias of congruity. 

Nashe , Lenten Stuffe (HarL Misc., VI. 173). (Davies.) 

spiracle (spir' or spir'a-kl), 11 . [< ME. spyraldc , 
< OF. spiracle , vernacularly spiratl, cspirail = 
It. spiracolo, < L. spii’aculum, a breathing-hole, 
air-hole, < spirarc, breathe: see spire 3.] 1. An 
aperture or orifice. 

And after XI» dayes this spiracle 

Is uppe to close, and whenne the [you] list, it [the wine] 
drinke. Palladios, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 202. 
2. In zool., an aperture, orifice, or vent through 
which air, vapor, or water passes in the act of 
respiration; a breathing-hole; a spiraculum: ap- 
plied to many different formations. Specifically 
— (a) In Mammalia, the nostril or blow-liole of a cetacean, 
as the whale, porpoise, etc., through which air, mixed with 
spray or water, is expelled. (6) In ichth . : ( 1 ) An aperture 
on the upper side of the head, in front of the suspensorium 
of the lower jaw, observed in many fishes, aB selachians 
and ganoids. This is the external opening of the hyonian- 
dibular cleft, or persistent first postoral visceral cleft, of the 
embryo. (2) The single nostril of the monorhine verte- 
brates, or myzonts— the lampreys and hags, (c) In entom., 
a breathing-hole; the external orifice of one of the trachea; 
or windpipes of an arachnidan or myriapod, opening in the 
side of the body. In true insects ( Ucxapoda ) the spiracles 
are typically twenty-two in number, a pair (one on each 
side) for each of the three thoracic segments, and for each 
of the anterior eight abdominal segments ; but they are 
almost always lacking on some one or more of these. They 
are either simple openings into the respiratory system, or 
arc provided with valves, sieves, or fringes of hair for the 
exclusion of foreign particles. See cut under Systocchus. 
Spiracula 1 , n . Plural of spiraculum . 
spiracula 2 (spi-rak'u-lii), 11 . ; pi. spiracula (-le). 

[NL. : see spiracle.'] In entom., same as spiracle. 
spiracular (spi-rak'u-lur), a. and n. [< spi- 
raculum + -ar^.] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
a spiracle, breathing-hole, or blow-hole. — 2. 
Fitted for or permitting respiration, as a spira- 
cle ; respiratory— Spiracular arch, in ichth., one of 
the visceral arches of some fishes, between the mandibular 
and liyomandibulnr arches, in special relntion with the 
spiracular cleft and spiracle. — Spiracular cleft, in ichth., 
the hyomandibular cleft: so called from its relations to 
the spiracle in certain fishes, as all selachians and various 
ganoids. See spiracle, 2 (b) (l).— Spiracular gill, a 
false gill, or pseudobranch.— Spiracular respiration, 
a breathing through spiracles, as in the tracheal respira- 
tion of many insects. 

II. n. A small bone or cartilage in special 
relation with the spiracle of some fishes. 

A series of small ossicles, of which two may be distin- 
guished as spiraculars. Encyc. Brit., XII. G48. 

Spiraculate (spl-rak'u-lat), a. [< spiraculum + 
-ate 1 .] Provided with a spiracle, 
spiraculiferous (spi-r ak-u-1 i f ' e -ru s ) , a. [< L. 
spiraculum, a breathing-hole," + ferre = E. 
hear 1 .] In entom., bearing a spiracle or breath- 
ing-pore: said of segments in which these or- 
gans are visible. See cut under Systccchus. 
Westwood. 

spiraculiform (spi-rak'u-li-form), a. [< L. spi- 
raculum, a breathing-hole, + forma, form.] In 
entom., having the structure,* form, or appear- 
ance of a spiracle; stigmatiform. 
spiraculum (spi-rak'u-lum), 11 . ; pi. spiracula 
(-Iii). [L. : see spiracle.] 1. A spiracle, in any 
sense. — 2. A breatliing-hole in the aventaile, 
beaver, or mesail of a helmet, 
spir 26 , 11 . Plural of spira . 


spiral 

Spiraea (spl-re'a), n. [NL. (Toumefort, 1700), 
< L. spiraa, < Gr. cTretpata, meadow-sweet, so 
called from the shape of its follicles, < aTrelpa, 
a coil, spire : see spire 2 .] 1 . A genus of rosa- 
ceous plants, type of the Spiraea:, it is charac- 
terized by fruit commonly of five follicles, contain- 
ing usually numerous linear seeds with a membranous 
or rarely coriaceous outer seed-coat and little or no 
albumen. The flowers have four or five calyx-lobes, as 
many rounded petals, twenty to sixty filiform stamens, 
and a smooth or woolly fleshy disk. The Himalayan 
S. parvifolia is an exception in its solitary seeds and 
ob conical calyx. There are about 60 species, widely 
scattered through temperate and cold regions of the 
northern hemisphere, and occurring rarely on mountains 
within the tropics. They are herbs or shrubs, bearing 
alternate simple pinnate or ternately compound leaves, 
usually furnished with free or wing-like and united stip- 
ules. The small white, pink, or rose-colored flowers form a 
copious axillary or terminal inflorescence, which is either 
a raceme, cyme, panicle, or corymb, or consists, as in S. 
Aruncus, of a diffuse panicle composed of numerous elon- 
gated slender spikes. Most of the species are highly orna- 
mental in flower. They are now most commonly known, 
especially in cultivation, by the generic name Spinea. 
Eleven species are natives of Europe, 3 of which occur in 
England ; of these«S. Filipendulais the dropwort, and the 
others, S. salici/olia and S. Ulmaria, are known as meadow - 
siyeet (the latter also as queen-of-the-meadows, which see). 
Six species are natives or the northeastern United States, 
of which S. salicifolia is the most widely distributed, a 
shrub with slender 
ascending spire-like 
branches, popularly 
known in the west as 
steeplebush, in America 
usually with white 
flowers, in Europe, Si- 
beria, Mongolia, and 
Japan pink or rose- 
colored. It is often 
cultivated, especially in 
.Russia, where a great 
many varieties have 
originated; in Wales it 
forms a large part of 
the hedges. For S. to- 
mentoga, a similar pink- 
flowered eastern spe- 
cies, see hardback; its 
representative on the 
Pacific coast, S. Dourj- 
lasii, with handsome 
whitened leaves, is one I 
of the most showy of 
American shrubs. For 
S. lobata, see queen-of- 
thc-prainc , and for S. 

Aruncus, yoaVs-beard; 
the latter is one of the 
most ornamental plants 
of eastern woodland 
borders. For S. hyperi- 
cifolia, common in cul- 
tivation from Europo 
and Siberia, and also 
called Italian may and 
St. Peter' 8 in-cat h, see 
bridal-icrcath. Several 
species from Japan are 
now abundant in orna- 
mental grounds, as S. Japonica and its variety S. For- 
tunci, and S. prunifolia, the plum-leafed spiraea, a white- 
flowered shrub with handsome silky leaves. S. Thun - 
bergii from Jnpan is much used in parks, forming a 
small diffuse slirub 2 or 3 feet high with light recurving 
branches whitened before the leaves with a profusion of 
small flowers usually in threes in the axils. Some Asiatic 
species with pinnate leaves and large terminal panicles 
of white flowers are arborescent, as S. sorbx folia, often 
seen as a shrub in Hew England dooryards, and S. Kam- 
chatka, with the panicles very large, the flowers fragrant 
and feathery. The former S. opxtlxfolia, the ninebark, and 
its variety aurea, the golden spiraea of gardens, are now 
referred to Kcillia, or by some separated as a genus Physo - 
carpus. Many species possess moderate astringent or 
tonic properties; the roots of the British species are so 
used, and the flowers of S. hypericifolia ; S. Ulmaria is 
valuable also as a diuretic. S. tomentosa, the principal 
American medicinal species, a plant of bitter and astrin- 
gent taste, is used in Hew England and also formerly by 
the Indians as a tonic. 

2. [J. c.] (a) A plant of tliis genus, (h) The 
white-flowered shrub A stilhc Japonica, now ex- 
tensively imported into the United States and 
propagated under glass, forming one of the chief 
materials of Easter decorations. 

Spirseese (spl-re'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (Bentham and 
Hooker, 18G5), < Spiraa + -ca.] A tribe of poly- 
petalous plants, of the order Rosacea, it is char- 
acterized by flowers with bractless and commonly persis- 
tent calyx-lobes, ten or more stamens, from one to eight 
superior carpels, usually each with two or more pendulous 
ovules, either indehiscent or ripening into follicles, and 
not included within the calyx-tube. It consists of 10 
genera, of which Spinea is the type. They are usually 
shrubs, all natives of the northern hemisphere ; Spinea 
only is of wide distribution; 4 others are confined to Horth 
America, of which Xeviusa is found only in Alabama, and 
Adcnostoma in California. Four or five other genera are 
confined to Japan and China. 

spirseic (spi-re'ik), a. [< NL. Spiraa + -ic.] 
1. Pertaining to or derived from Sjnrsea. — 2f. 
Same as salicylic. 

spiral (spi'ral), a. and n. [< F. spiral = Sp. 
Pg. csjriral = It. spir ale = D. spiraal = G. Sw. 
Dan. sjnral, < ML. spiralis, spiral (line a spiralis , 



Flowering Branch of Hardhack 
(Sftrcen tomtntcsa). 
a, flower; b, fruit; c, leaf. 



spiral 

a spiral line, a spiral), < L. spira, a coil, spire: see 
spire' 2 .] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to a spire 
or coil; like a spire; 
pointed or shaped like 
a spire. — 2. Winding 
around a fixed point 
or center, and contin- 
ually receding from it, 
like a watchspring ; 
specifically, in conch., 
making a number of 
turns about the col- 
umella or axis of the 
shell; whorled. The 
whorls may be in one plane, 
producing the Hat or dis- 
coid shell, oroltener wound 
into a spire, resulting in the ordinary turreted form Com- 
pare cuts under Planorbis and iAmmra, and sec spire?, 2. 
3. Winding and at the same time rising or ad- 
vancing like a screw-thread: more accurately 
helical or hclicoiclal. 

Where upwnrd, in the mellow blush of day, 

The noisy bittern wheeled his spiral way. 

Longfellow, Sunrise on the mils. 
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spire 



Flat Spiral of an Ammonite {An, 
mom t ex li/rcns). 


2. A helix or curve which winds round a cylin- spiration (spl-ra'shon), n. [< LL. spiratio(n~), 

der like a screw. — 3. A spiral spring. — 4. In - T -** .. 

wool, one of the curls or convolutions in wool- 
fiber, the number of which in a unit of length is 
made the basis of an estimate of its quality for 
manufacturing. — 5. In zool. and anat., a spiral 
formation, as of a univalve, of the cochlea, etc. 

— Airy’s spirals, the peculiar colored Interference figures 
seen when two sections of quartz, one of a right-handed . , , 

the other of a left-handed crystal, both cut transverse Spire 1 (spir), n. 
to the vertical axis, are placed one over the other, and 
viewed in converging polarized light. — Curschmann's 
spirals, in pathol., bodies formed of spirally wound mu- -» fT r< - - 't ; 
cous threads with often a fine shining centra! thread. s P ir i L» 

They seem to be casts of small bronchi, and are expecto- 
rated in asthma and certain forms of bronchitis. — Dou- 
ble, equiangular, logarithmic, loxodromic spiral. 

See the adjectives. — Logistic spiral. Same as logarith- 
mic spiral (which see, under logarithmic). — Norwich, spi- 
ral, that second involute of the circle whose apse is mid- 
way between the cusp of the first involute and the center 
of the circle : so called because first shown by Sylvester at 
the meeting of the British Association at Norwich in 1803. 

—Parabolic splraL Seeparn&o/tcS, and cut above, 
spiral (spi'ral), v. t.; pret. and pp. spiraled, 
spiralled, ppr. spiraling , spiralling. [<T spiral, 

».] To make spiral; cause to move spirally. 




The teeth of the cutter should be made to run slightly 
spiralled. Joshua Pose, Practical Machinist, p. 340. 




low, which Is immersed in water.— Spi- 
ral canal of the cochlea, of the mo- 
diolus. See can a/l , and cut under carl. 

— Spiral duct, In lot., same as spiral ves- 
sel.— Spiral fracture, a fracturcof bone 
due to torsion, so that the broken ends 
have a more or less scrcw-liko appear- 
ance.— Spiral gearing. See gearing. 

— Spiral layer, the middle one of the 
three layers or coats of the tracheal wall 
In Insects. Seo tirnidium and trachea. 

— Spiral ligament of the cochlea, 
the spiral ridge at the outer insertion of 
the basilar membrane: It is prismatic, 
or triangular in Beet Ion.— Spiral line, 
the line connecting the radii or radiating 
lines of a geometrical spider’s web, mid 
forming a continuous spiral from the 
circumference nearly to the center. It 


cific grant 


Spiral axis. See oxfri.— Spiral balance, n form of bal- 
ance in which the weight of the body - , - 

under examination is measured by the cmVoli+tr +-\ r/ . , , ... 

stretching (torsion) of an clastic wire In S fi l - (spi-ral l-ti), n. [< spiral + -tty.] 

the form of a long spiral, a common opiral character or quality. Science, III. 583. 
uso of the i simple form of spiral balance Spirally (spi'ral-i), adv. Ill the form or man- 
(sec cut) is in determining the specific ner of a spiral. 

wh icli^f or t h Is* purpose nrc^vi eigli elf first (spi'ral-tal), v. Tho royal' or king 

Jn the upper pan and then in that be- bird of paradise, Cincinnurus regius: so called 

from tbe spiral coil at tlio end of tho middle 
tail-feathers. Seo cut under Cincinnurus. 
spiramentf, ». [< L. spiramentum, a hreathing- 
liolc, air-hole, < spirarc, breathe: see spire 3 .] 
A spiracle, llcv. T. Adams, Works, I. 78. 
spirant (spi'rant), n. [< L. spiran(i-)s, ppr . of 
spirarc, breathe, blow, exhale:’ seo spire 9 .] A 
consonant uttered with perceptible blowing, or 
expulsion of breath ; an alphabetic sound in the 
utternneo of which the organs aro brought near 
together hut not wholly closed; a rustling, or 
fricative, or continuablo consonant. Tbe term 
Is by some restricted to Boundsof the gradcof vnnd/, the 
th of thin and that of thine, and the German ch; others 
make it include also thesibiiants ; others, the semivowels 
.... trnndy. 

!:t°w n cd Spiranthes (spi-ran'thez), n. [NL. (Richard, 

pl J al ”, etmla , PfiyliotaX; 1818), eo called in allusion to tho spiral arrange- 
inent of tho flowers; < Gr. c—cipa, a coil, 6pire, 
+ ui0oc, flower.] A genus of orchids, of tho 
tribe Kent tine, type of the subtribo Spiranthcsc. 
It is characterized by commonly spirally ranked and some- 
what ringent (lowers with the upper Bcpal and the two pet- 
als erect or connivcnt and galcnte, and the lateral sepals 
set obliquely on the ovary or long-dccurrent, and by a 
column not prolonged into a free appendage, but usually 
dccurrcnt on the ovary. There arc about 80 species, wide- 
ly dispersed through temperate and tropical regions of 
both hemispheres. They are terrestrial hcrl>3 from a short 
rootstock or a cluster of fleshy fibers or thickened tubers. 
Mnny species produce small white or greenish fragrant 
flowers. In several spirals forming a dense spike; in some 
tlie spike is reduced to a single spiral orbecomes straight 
and unilateral. Tlio flowers nrc commonly small, but reach 
a large size In some tropical American species. Tho leaves 
are usually narrow, often grass-like. Six species aro na- 
tlvcs of tho northeastern United States, all latc-flowcr- 
ing and some of them then leafless. They aro known ns 
ladg’stresscs, cemua also locally ns in Id tuberose, and 
, 4 S. gracilis ns corkscrcw-plant. 

which runs continuously round Spiranthic (spi-ran'thik), a. [< spira nth-!/ + -ic.] 

Of tho naturo of or affected with spiranthy. 
spiranthy (spl-ran'tlii), n. [< Gr. cirtipa, a coil, 
spire (see spire-),- f arOog, a flower.] In hot., tho 
abnormal dislocation of the organs of a flower 
in a spiral direction. Thus, 31 asters describes a curi- 
ous flower of Cgprijiedium intrigue, in which n displace- 
ment occurred by a spiral torsion proceeding from right 
to left, which Involved tho comnleteor partial suppression 
of the organs of the flower. Also spelled sjwiranthy. 
spiraster (spl-ras't6r), n. [NL., < Gr. axeipa, 
a coil, spiro, + aari/p, a star.] In sponges, an 
irregular polyact spicule in tlio form of a stout 
sniral with thick spines ; a spinispirula. When 
these spines or rays are terminal, tho spicule is 
called an ampliiastcr. Sollas. 

Spirastrosa (spir-as-tro'sjj), n. pi. [NL.: 
see spirastrosc.] In Sollas’s classification of 
sponges, a group of chonstidan totractinollidan 


ifl, plexus. See the nouns.— Spiral 
.. _. point. Sec spire-, 3. — Spiral ptero- 

pods, the Limacimd/e. — Spiral pump, a form of tho 
Archimedean screw water- elevator. Sec Archimedean 
screw, under Archimedean.— Spiral screw. See scrcwl. 
— Spiral space, tile area bounded at its two ends by 
successive partB of the samo nraius vector, and within 
and without by bucccsbIvo parts of the same spiral.— 
Spiral spring. See spring.— Spiral valve, In ichth., 
a continuous fold or ridge of mucous membrane which 
winds spirally about the Interior of the Intestine of 
some fishes, as ganoids.— Spiral vessel, In hot., a ves- 
sel which is usually Jong, with fusiform extremities, and 
has the wallB thickened in a spiral manner with one 
or more pimple or branched bandB or 
fibers. In most cases the direction of tlio 
spiral is from right to left, but ft fre- 
quently happens that tho earlier formed 
spirals run in one direction, while those 
formed later run In an opposite direction. 
See tissue , vessel. — Spiral Wheels, in 
maeh. Sec wheel. 

H. n. 1. Inborn., a plane curve 



and round a 
fixed point, 
called the ccn- 



I'araboIIc Spiral. 


Archimedean Spiral. 


Ducts of Er- 
ballium Elate- 
rium. 


ter, with constantly increasing ra- 
dius vector, so that tho latter is 
never normal to the curve ; also, a 
part of such a curve in tho course of which tlio 
radius from the center describes 300°. Besides 
the spirals mentioned below, the Involute of the circle and 


uic spirals mentioned dciow, the Involute or the circle and sponges, generally nrovided with enirn Qtnrc 
the cyclodes arc very important. The principal spirals * Y,.« - * leU s P u . nst ? rs 

which have received attention are the spiral of Arch!- SpirastTOSe (8pi-ras tros), (t. [< spiraslcr 

1 — -osc (see TT --- • 1 



medes(usually understood 
to have been discovered 
by Conon the Samian), the 
radiuB of which increases 
uniformly with the angle ; 
the hyperbolic spiral, 
whose radius vector la in- 
versely proportional to 
the angle ; the lltuus, the 
square of wlioBe radiuB vector is Inversely proportional to 
the angle ; and the logarithmic spiral, whose angle is pro- 
portional to the logarithm of tho radius vector. 


Hyperbolic Spiral. (Less of -the 
Inner part of one branch Is shown 
than of the other.) 


. _ Having roicrosclcres or flesh- 
spiculos in tho form of spirasters ; of or pertain- 
ing to tlio Spirastrosa : distinguished from stcr- 
rastrosc. 

spirated (spi'rii-tod), a. [< spire 2 + -ale 1 + 
-erf 2 .] Formed into or like a spiral; twisted like 
a corkscrew. Seo cut undor sasin. [Rare.] 

Tlio malesof tills species [Antilope bezoartica] have Iona, 
straight, spirated liorua nearly parallel to each other, and 
directed backward. Darwin, Descent of Man, II. 236 


a breathing, < L. spirarc, pp. spiratus, breathe, 
blow, exhale: see spire 3 .] 1. A breathing. 

God did by a kind of spiration produce them. 

Barrow, Sermons, II. xxxiv. 
2. In theol., the act by which the procession of 
the Holy Ghost is held to take place; also, the 
relation or notion so constituted. 

[Also spear (formerly also 
speer), now commonly associated with spear 1 ; 
< ME. spire, jpyre, spir, < AS. spir, a stalk, = 
* . 'G. spier, a point, needle, sprout, 

= G. spier, a needle, pointer, spiere, a spar, = 
led. spira, a spar, stilt, a kind of beaker, = Sw. 
spira, a spar, scepter, pistil, = Dan. spire, a 
spar, germ, shoot, spir, a spar, spire (in arch.); 
perhaps connected with spike 1 and spine, or 
with spear 1 .] 1. A sprout or shoot of a plant. 

An 00k comth of a litel spire. Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1335. 

2. A stalk of grass or some similar plant ; a 
spear. 

Shal neuere spir springen vp. 

Piers Plowman (C), xiii. 180. 

Pointed Spires of Flax, when green, 

Will Ink supply, and Letters mark unseen. 

Congreve , tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 

3. The continuation of the trunk in a more 
or less oxcu-rrent tree above tho point where 
branching begins. 

No tops to be received, except the spire and such other 
top or limb as may be grown on the main piece [British 
oak for navy contracts], Laslett, Timber, p. 72. 

4. A name of various tall grasses, as the mar- 
ram, Ammophila arundinacca; the reed canary- 
grass, Phalaris arundinacca; and the common 
reed, Phragmitcs communis. Britten and Holland, 
Eng. Plant Names. [Prov.Eng.] — 5. In mining , 
tho tube carrying the train to the charge in the 
blast-hole : so called from the spires of grass or 
rushes used for the purpose. Also called reed or 
rush. --6.' A body that shoots up to a point; a 
tapering body; a conieal or pyramidal body; 
specifically, in arch., the tapering 
part of a steeplo rising above 
the tower; a steeple; the great 
pinnacle, often of wood covered 
with lead, frequently crowning 
tho crossing of the nave in largo 
churches. The earliest spires, in the 
architectural sense, were merely pyram- 
idal or conical roofs, specimens of 
which exist In somo of the oldest Roman- 
esque buildings. These roofs, becoming 
gradually elongated and more and more 
acute, resulted at length in the graceful 
tnpenng spire. Among the many exist- 
ing medieval examples, that of Salisbury' 

Cathedral is one of the finest; that of 
Senlis Cathedral, France, though not of 
great Bize, is one of tho earliest of fully 
developed spires, and is admired for tlio 
purity and elegance of its design. The 
Bpires of medieval architecture are gen- 
erally square, octagonal, or circular in 
plan ; they arc sometimes solid, more 
frequently hollow, and are variously or- 
nnmented with bands encircling them, 
with pnnels more or less enriched, and 
with piercings and spire-lights, which 
are of infinite variety. Tlieir angles 
nrc sometimes crocketed, and they are 
often terminated by a flnial. In later I 
examples the general pyramidal outline 
Ib obtained by diminishing tho diameter 
ot the slrucUirc in Bucceasive stages, ami S pi,e of Sonlis 
tills hns been imitated in modem spires, Cathedral, France; 
in which the forms and details of clnssic early 13th century, 
architecture have been applied to an 
architectural creation essentially medieval. The term 
spire is sometimes restricted to signify such tapering 
structures, crowning towers or turrets, as have parapets 
at their base, while when the spire rises from the exterior 
of the wall of tho tower, without the intervention of a 
parapet, it is called a broach. See also cuts under broach, 
10, rood-steeple, and transept. 

The glorious temple rear’d 
Her pile, far off appearing like n mount 
Of alabaster, topt with golden spires. 

Milton, P. It., iv. 548. 
7. Tho top or uppermost point of a thing; tho 
summit. 

To silence that 

Which, to the spire and top of praises vouch’d, 

Would seem but modest. Shak., Cor., i. 0. 24. 

spire 1 (spir), v.; pret. and pp. spired, ppr. spir- 
ing. [< ME. spiral, spijrcn (= Dan. spire = Sw. 
spira, germinate); < spire 1 , «.] I. intrans. 1. 
To sprout, ns grain in malting.— 2. To shoot; 
shoot up sharply. 

Yon cypress spiring high. 

With pine and cedar spreading wide 
Their darksome boughs on either side. 

Wordsworth, White Doe of Rylatone, iv. 

irons. If. To shoot or send forth. 




II. 




spire 

In gentle Ladies breste and bounteous race 
Of woman kind it fayrest Flowre doth spyre. 

Spenser , F. Q., III. v. 52. 


2. To furnish with a spire or spires. 

Like rampired walls the houses lean. 

All spired, and domed and turreted, 

Sheer to the valley’s darkling green. wtS-jAwiwa/mi \ n r/ 

li\ E. Henley, From a Window in Princes Street. SplTlferilie (spi-nf e-nn), M. [\ 
p„ _ Bearing brachial appendages 
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Spiriferidse (spir-i-fer'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Spirifer + -i<?«e.] A family of arthropomatous 
braohiopods with highly developed spiral ap- 
pendages, typified by the genus Spirifcr, con- 
taining numerous genera, ranging from the 
Lower Silurian to the Liassic. 

[< Spirifer + -inch] 
in the form of a 


spiral; of or pertaining to the Spiriferidze. 


spire 2 (spir), n. [< F. spire = Sp. Pg. cspira 

It. spin,, < L. spira, < Gr. crelpa, a coil twist, j riferoid (spi.nf'e-roid), «. and a. [< Spin- 

' for + -old.] I. n. A braebiopod of the family 


wreath, spire, also a tore or anchor-ring. 
a-vpig, a woven basket, L. sporta, a woven bas- 
ket, Lith. spartas, a band. Hence spiral, etc.] 

1 . A winding line like the thread of a screw ; 


Spiriferidse. 

II. a. Resembling a spirifer; having char- 
acters of the Spiriferidse. 


aCOil; aCUrl; skriferous (sp£rif>rus),«. [<NL .;spirifer,< 



a. Spire of a 


si twist; a wreath; a spiral. 

His head . . . 

With burnish’d neck of verdant gold erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant. Milton, P. L., ix. 502. 

2. In conch., all the whorls of a spiral univalve 

above the aperture or the body- whorl, taken 
together as forming a turret, in 
most cases the spire is exserted from the 
last turn of the shell, giving the ordinary 
turreted conical or helicoid form of num- 
berless gastropods: and in some long slen- 
der forms, of many turns and with small 
aperture, the spire makes most of the length 
•of the shell, as figured at Cerithium , Cylin- 
drella, and Terebra, for example. In other 
oases, however, the spire scarcely protrudes 
from the body-whorl, and it may be even 
entirely included or contained in the latter, 
so that a depression or other formation oc- 
cupies the usual position of the apex of the w . — 

shell. (Compare cuts under cowry, Cypr/ea , V".** a 'Y e yff*: 
Cymbium , and Ovulutn .) See also cut under ca ^ 
univalve. 

3. In math., a point at which different leaves 
of a Riemann’s surface are connected. Also 
called a spiral point. 

spire 3 f (spir), v. i. [= OF. spirer, cspircr, cs- 
pcrcr— Sp. Pg. cspirar = It. spirarc,( L. spir arc, 
breathe. Hence ult. spirit, etc., and aspire, con- 
spire, expire, inspire, perspire, respire, transpire.'] 
To breathe. 

But see, a happy Korean blast did spire 

From faire Pelorus parts, which brought us right. 

Vicars, tr. of Virgil (1632). (Nares.) 

spire 4 t, v. A Middle English form of spear 1 . 
spire 5 (spir), n. [Cf. spire 1 .] The male of the 
red deer, Ccrvus elaplius, in its third year. 

A spire [has] brow [antler] and uprights. 

ir. IF. Greener, The Gun, p. 510. 

spire-bearer (spir'bar^er), n . In conch., a spiri- 
fer. 

spired 1 (spird), a. [< spire 1 + -erf 2 .] Having 
a spire. 

And Baal’s spired Stone to Dust was ground. 

Cowley, David eis, ii. 

Spired 2 (spird), a. [< spire 2 + -erf 2 .] In conch., 
having a spire, as a univalve shell ; spiriferous ; 
turreted. 

spire-light (spir'lit), n. A window or opening 
of any kind for light in a spire, 
spire-steeple (splr'ste^pl), 11 . A spire consid- 
ered as part of a steeple ; a spire. [Rare.] 
Spiric (spi'rik), a. and n. [< Gr. CTzsipmSg, spiric, 

< GTzeipa, a tore, < c-ripeiv, sweep round.] I. a. 
Pertaining to or in the form of a tore or anchor- 
ring — Spiric body, a tore.— Spiric line. See line 2 . 

II. A curve, the plane section of a tore. 
Such curves, which are bicircular quartics, were treated 
by the ancient geometers Eudoxus and Terseus. 
spiricle (spiv'i-kl), n. [< NL. *spiricula, dim. 
of L. spira, a spire : see sjiirc-.J In hot., one of 
the delicate coiled threads in the hairs on the 
surface of certain seeds andacbones, which un- 
coil when wet. They probably serve in fixing 
small and light seeds to tlie soil, in order that 
they may germinate. 

Spirifer (spir'i-fer), n. [NL. (Sowerby, 181G), 

< L. spira, a coil, spire, + forre = E. ftcnr 1 .] 1. 
The typical genus of Spirifcridx, having the 
long brachial appendages coiled into a pair of 



Spirifer centronatus. 

a, ventral view: t>, dorsal view; c, lateral view. 

spirals, called the carriage-spring apparatus, 
supported upon similarly convoluted shelly la- 
mellce, and the shell impunctate, with a long 
straight binge-line. Numerous species range from 
the Lower Silurian to the Permian. S. hysterica is an ex- 
ample. Also called Spirifera, Spiriferus. 

2. [?. c.] A member of this genus. 


L. spira, a coil, spire, 4- ferre = E. hear 1 .] 1. 
Having a spire, as a univalved shell ; spired ; 
turreted. — 2. Having spiral appendages, as 
a brachiopod; spiriferine. — 3. Containing or 
yielding fossil spirifers, as a geological stra- 
tum. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 507. 
spirignath (spir'ig-nath), n. [< NL. spirigna- 
tha (Latreille, 1796), < *spirignathus : see spi- 
rignathous.] The slender spirally coiled antlia 
or liaustellum of lepidopterous insects. Also 
spi rign a th a, spiri trompe . 
spirignathous (spl-rig' nil -thus), a. [< NL. 
*spirignatlius, < Gr. a-zipa, a coil, + yvaQ6g, a 
jaw.] Having a filiform sucking-tube coiled in 
a spiral, as a moth or butterfly; haustellate or 
antliate, as a lepidopterous insect. 

Spirillar (spir'i-ljir), a. [< Spirill-nm + -nr 3 .] 
In hot., belonging to or resembling the genus 
Spirillum. 

Spirillum (spi-ril'um), n. [NL. (Ehrenberg, 
1830), dim. of L. spira , a coil, spire : see spire 2 .] 
A genus or form-genus of Schizomycctes or bac- 
teria, having cylindrical or somewhat com- 
pressed spirally twisted cells. They are rigid and 
furnished at each end with a cilium, and multiply by 
transverse division, the parts soon separating from one 
another. This genus, which according to some authorities 
also embraces the genus known as Vibrio, contains many 
species, found in swamp-water, salt water, infusions, etc. 
See Schizomycctes.— Spirillum fever. See f ever l. 
spirit (spir'it), n. [< ME. spirit , spirite , spyryte, 
spyritc (also sprit, sprite , >E. sprite 1 ), < OF. espi- 
rit, esperit , esprit, F. esprit = Sp. espiritu = Pg. 
espinto = It. spiiito, spirit (= G. Sw. Dan. spiri- 
tus, spirits of wine, etc.), < L. spiritus, a breath- 
ing orblowing(asofthewind),abreeze,theair,a 
breath, exhalation, the breath of life, life, mind, 
soul, spirit, also courage, haughtiness, etc., LL. 
a spirit, ghost, < $ 2 >irarc, breathe: see sjrfrc 3 . 
Cf. sprite 1 , a doublet of spirit.] 1. According 
to old and primitive modes of thought, an in- 
risible corporeal thing of an airy nature, 
scarcely material, the principle of life, medi- 
ating between soul and body. The primitive and 
natural notion of life was that it consisted of the breath, 
and in most languages words etymologically signifying 
‘ breath ’ are used to mean the principle of life. Spirit is 
one of these, and translates the Greek nvevna. The or- 
dinary notion of the Greek philosophers was that the soul 
is warm air. This was strengthened by the discovery, 
about the time of Aristotle (who, however, does not share 
the opinion), of the distinction between the veins and the 
arteries. It is found elaborately developed in the writings 
of the Stoics, and especially of Galen. Thespirit in the body 
exists in various degrees of fineness. The coarser kinds 
confer only vegetative life, and betray themselves in eruc- 
tations, etc.; there are, besides, a vital spirit (7rr€C/m a (wo- 
tckoi') and an animal or psychical spirit [rvevna pf/vxucor). 
At birth man was said to possess only vegetative spirit, 
but as soon as he draws breath this was thought to he car- 
ried through the left ventricle and the arteries to every 
part of the body, becoming triturated, and conveying ani- 
mal life to the whole. The spirits were also said to be 
in different states of tension or tone, causing greater or 
less energy of body and mind. The vital spirits, being 
carried to the ventricles of the brain, were there further 
refined, and converted into spirits of sense, or animal 
spirits. In vision these spirits dart out from the eye to 
the object, though this be the most distant star, and im- 
mediately return laden in some form with information. 
This doctrine, modified by the addition of an incorporeal 
soul, and confused with the Hebrew conception of a spirit, 
was generally believed down to and into the scientific era. 
Old w’riters, therefore, who use phrases which are still 
employed metaphorically must be understood as mean- 
ing them literally. See def. 3. 

There is no malice in this burning coal;. 

The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 1. 110. 

From the kind beat which in the heart doth raigne 
The spirits of life doe their beginning take ; 

These spirits of life, ascending to the braine, 

When they come there the spirits of sense do make. 
These sjnrits of sense in fantasie’s high court 
Judge of the formes of objects 111 or well ; 

And so they send a good or ill report 

Downe to the heart, where all affections dwell. 

Besides, another motive power doth rise 

Out of the heart, from whose pure blood do spring 

The vitall spirits, which, borne in arteries, 

Continuall motion to all parts doe bring. 

Sir J. Davies, Nosce’Teipsuin. 


spirit 

Adam, now enforced to close his eyes, 

Sunk down, and all his spirits became entranced. 

Milton, P. L., xi. 419. 
Thus much cannot be denied, that our soul acteth not 
immediately only upon bones, flesh, brains, and other such 
like gross parts of the body, but, first and chiefly, upon 
the animal sjnrits, as the immediate instruments of sense 
and fancy, as that by whose vigour and activity the other 
heavy and unwieldy bulk of the body is so nimbly moved. 
And therefore we know no reason why we may not assent 
here to that of Forphyrius : that the blood is the food and 
nourishment of the spirit, and that this spirit is the vehicle 
of the soul, or the more immediate seat of life. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, v. § 3. 

2. The principle of life conceived as a frag- 
ment of the divine essence "breathed into man 
by God. This conception is developed in the Old and 
New Testaments, in the writings of the Neoplatonists, and 
by theologians. In Biblical and theological language the 
spirit is the highest pari of human nature, as most akin 
to the divine, connected mediately with the body through 
the soul, and spoken of alone, or in contradistinction to 
the body, or as distinguished from both body and soul 
(see said). 

All flesh died that moved upon the earth, ... all in 
whose nostrils was the breath of the spirit of life. 

Gen. vii. 21, 22. 

The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha. 2 Ki. ii. 15. 
My spirit is consumed, my days are extinct, the grave 
is ready for me. Job xvii. 1. 

Who among men knoweth the things of a man, save the 
spirit of the man, which is in him? 1 Cor. ii. 11 [R. V.]. 

Our body shall be turned into ashes, and our spirit shall 
vanish as the soft air. Wisdom of Solomon, ii. 3. 

3. Metaphorically, animation; vivacity; exu- 
berance of life; cheerfulness; courage; mettle; 
temper; humor; mood: usually in the plural. 
Butin old writers this meaning is not figurative, since they . 
conceived this quality to be due to the tension of animal 
spirits. 

So feble were his spirites, and so low. 

Chaucer, C. T., 1. 1361. 

Hastings went to the council that morning in remarkably 
high spirits. J. Gairdner, Rich. HI., ii. 

All furnish’d, all in arms ; . . . 

As full of spirit as the month of May. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 101. 

I wonder you can have such spirits under so many dis- 
tresses. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 1. 

4. A peculiar animating and inspiring princi- 
ple; dominant influence; genius; that -which 
pervades and tempers the conduct and thought 
of men, either singly or (especially) in bodies, 
and characterizes them or their works. 

O spirit of love ! how quick and fresh art thou ! 

Shak., T. N., i. 1. 9. 

This shows plainly the democratical spirit which acts 
our deputies. Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 141. 

All seem to feel (he spirit of the place, 

Aud by the general reverence God is praised. 

Wordsworth, Sonnets, iii. 48. 
That is the best pari of each writer which has nothing 
private in it; . . . that which in the study of a single 
artist you might not easily find, but in the study of many 
you would abstract as the spirit of them all. 

Emerson, Compensation. 

And that law of force which governs all the changes of 
character in a given people at a given time, which we 
call the Spirit of the Age, this also changes, though more 
slowly still. IF. E. Clifford, Lectures, I. 80. 

• 5. The essence, real meaning, or intent of any 
statement, command, or contract: opposed to 
letter. 

Who also hath made us able ministers of the new testa- 
ment; not of the letter, hut of the spirit: for the letter 
killetli, but the spirit giveth life. 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

The scientific principles of Aristotle were in spirit, if 
not in form, in contrast with those of modem science. 

]V. Wallace , Epicureanism, p. 171. 

6. Incorporeal, immaterial being or principle ; 
personality, or a personality, unconnected or 
only associated with a body : in Biblical use 
applied to God, and specifically leap.] to the 
third person of the Trinity (the Holy Spirit) ; 
also to supernatural good and evil beings (an- 
gels). 

God is a spirit: and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth. John iv. 24. 

But God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit: for 
the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of 
God. 1 Cor. ii. 10. 

Putting together the ideas of thinking and willing, or 
the power of moving or quieting corporeal motion, joined 
to substance, of which we have no distinct idea, we have 
the idea of an immaterial spirit. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxiii. 15. 
If we seclude space out of our consideration, there will 
remain but two sorts of substances in the world : that is, 
matter and mind ; or, as we otherwise call them, body and 
spirit. Watts, Logic, I. ii. § 2. 

Spirit exists everywhere in nature, and we know of no 
spirit outside of nature. 

Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), II. 455. 

7. A person considered -with respect to his 
peculiar characteristics of mind or temper, 



spirit 

especially as shown in action ; a man of life, fire, 
onorgy, enterprise, courage, or the like, who 
influences or dominates: as, the leading spirits 
of tlie movement were arrested. 

No place will please me so, no mean of death, 

As here by Cfcsar, and by you cut off, 

The choice and master spirits of this age. 

Shah, J. G., iii. 1 . 163. 

8. A disembodied soul, or a soul naturally des- 
titute of an ordinary solid body; an apparition 
of such a being; a spocter; a ghost. 

Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was; and 
the t pint shall return unto God who gave it. Eccl. xil. 7. 

Whilst he [the child] is young, be sure to preserve his 
tender mind from all impressions and notions of sjnrits 
and goblins or any fearful apprehensions in the dark. 

Locke , Education, § 138. 

9. A supernatural being; an angol, fairy, elf, 
sprite, demon, or the like. 

I am a spirit of no common rate, . . . 

And I will purge thy mortal grossness so 
That thou 6halt like an airy spirit go. 

Shah, M. X. !>., HI. 1. 157. 
And when Saul inquired of the lord, the Lord answered 
him not, neither by dreams, nor by Urlni, nor by prophets. 
Then said Saul unto his servants. Seek me a woman that 
' hath a familiar spirit. 1 Sara, xxvill. C, 7. 

Why, a spirit is such n little, little thing that I havo 
heard a man who was a great scholar say that he'll dance 
ye a Lancashire hornpipe upon the point of a needle. 

Aadtion, Tho Drummer. 

10. A subtle fluid contained in a particular 
substance, and conferring upon it its peculiar 
properties, (a) In Bacon’s philosophy, such a fluid for 
each kind of substance, living or dcau. 

The spirits or pneumaticals, that arc in all tangible bod- 
ies, are scarcely known. . . . Spirits are nothing else hut 
a natural body, rarefied to a proportion, and Included in 
the tangible parts of bodies, as In an integumenL And 
they be no less differing one from tlic other than the dense 
or tangible parts ; . . . and they are never (almost) at rest; 
and from them and their motions principally proceed 
arefnetion, colUquntion, concoction, mutnmtion, putrefac- 
tion, vivifaction, and most of the eifccts of nature. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 03. 
(6) In old chem a liquor obtained by distillation : often In 
the plural. 

11. A strong alcoholic liquor; in n restricted 
sense, such a liquor variously treated in the 
process of distillation, and used as a beverage 
or medicinally, as brandy, whisky, and gin; in 
the plural, any strong distilled liquor. 

They arc like too frequent use of Spirit* In a time of 
health, which weaken the forco of Nature l»y robing it 
too hfglx. SlilUngjlect , Sermons, II. lx. 

12. A solution of tin in an acid, used in dye- 
ing.— 13f. An aspirate; a breathing, as tho 
letter h. 

But be it [5] n letter or sjririt, we have great uso of it in 
our tongue, both before and after vowels. 

B. Joixson, Bng. Grammar, iv. 
14. Tho essence or active principle of any- 
thing. — 15. I ninod. German yhilos., ihe highest 
mode of existence; also, anything possessing 
such existence — Animal, ardent, astral spirits. 
See the adjectives.— Aromatic spirit, a liquid composed 
of compound spirit of orange and alcohol. — Aromatic 
spirit of ammonia, a liquid composed of nnimonlum car- 
bonate -JO, water of ammonia 100, oil of lemon 12, oil of 
lavender-flowers l, oil of plmenta 1, ntcohol 700, water to 
make 1,000 parts. It h stimulant, nntacld, and Is used in 
sick-headacheoras an aid in recovering after alcoholic de- 
bauch.— Barwood Bplrlts. Same as tin spirits.— Breth- 
ren of the Free Spirit, Brethren of the Holy Spirit. 
Sec brother.— Compound spirit of horse-radish, a li- 
quid composed of scraped horso-radish root, bitter-orange 
peel, nutmeg, proof-spirit, and water.— Compound spirit 
of Juniper, a Hqnid composed of oil of Juniper 10, oil of 
caraway 1, oil of fennel 1, alcohol 3.000, water to make 
5,000 parts. It Is adjuvant to diuretic remedies. — Com- 
pound spirit of lavender. Same as compound tincture 
of lavender (which bcc, under tincture).— Compound 
spirit of orange, a liquid composed of the oils of bitter- 
orange peel, lemon, coriander, star-anise, nnd alcohol.— 
Dulcified spirit. See dulcify.— Dyers' Bplrit. Seo 
dyer.— Familiar spirit. See familiar.— Tctid spirit 
Of ammonia, a liquid composed of nsafetidn, strong so- 
lution of ammonia, and alcohol. It is a nervous Blfmu- 
lant, antacid.— Fever of the spirit. Sec fever*.— Holy 
Spirit, or the spirit, the Spirit of God ; tho Holy Ghost. 
See ghost.— Inspirit, (a) Inwardly: ns, to groan m spirit. 



How then doth David in spirit call him Lord? 

Mat. xxii. 43. 


Mahwa-spirlt, an alcoholic liquor distilled from fer- 
mented flowers of Bosnia latifolia . — Master spirit. See 
master *.— Materialized spirit. Bee materialize.— Me- 
dicinal spirit B, medicines prepared cither by maccr- 
nting bruised seeds, flowers, herbs, etc.. In alcohol or 
spirit for two or three days before distillation, anil 
then drawing off by a gentle heat, or extemporaneously 
by adding a proper proportion of essential oil to pure 
8pirit of tho prescribed strength. In this way arc’ pre- 
pared spirits of aniseed, cassia, cinnamon, juniper, lav- 
ender, peppermint, rosemary, etc. They nrc used princi- 
pally as aromatics and stimulants.— Methylated spirit. 
See methylate .— Perfumed spirit. Same bb cologne.— 
Poor in spirit. See poor .— Proof spirit. See proof- 
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spirit.— Public spirit, active interest in the welfare of 
the community; disposition to exert or to deny one’s 
self for the general good.— Pyro -acetic spirit. Same 
as acetone.— Pyroligneous spirit. Same as methylie 
alcohol (which see, under alcohol).— Pyroxyllc Spirit. 
See pyroxylic.— Rectified spirit. See rectify and al- 
cohol.— Silent spirit. See silent.— Spirit colors. See 
color.— Spirit of ammonia, an alcoholic solution of 
ammonia, containing 10 per cent, by weight of the gas. 
It is stimulant and an tispasmodic.— Spirit of anise, a 
liquid composed of oil of anise 10, alcohol 90 parts. It 
is a stomachic and carminative.— Spirit of ants. Same 
as spirit of formic acid.— Spirit Of bitter almonds, a 
liquid composed of oil of bitter almonds, alcohol, and 
water.— Spirit of cajeput, a liquid composed of oil 
of cajeput 1 , alcohol 49 parts.— Spirit of camphor, 
n liquid composed of camphor 10, alcohol 70, and water 
20 parts.— Spirit of chloric ether. Same as spirit 
of chloroform.— Spirit of Chloroform, a liquid consist- 
ing of puriiled chloroform 10, alcohol 90 parts.— Spirit 
Of cinnamon, a liquid composed of oil of cinnamou 10, 
alcohol 90 parts: aromatic cordial. — Spirit Of citron, a 
2 per cent, solution of oil of citron in alcohol. — Spirit Of 
Cochlearia, a liquid composed of fresh scurvy-gross 8, al- 
cohol 5, water 3 parts.— Spirit of cucumbers, a liquid 
made by distilling a mixture of grated cucumbers and al- 
cohol 3 parts, used in making ointment of cucumber. — 
Spirit of curacao, a liquid composed of the oil of Cura- 
sao orange, fennel, bitter almonds, and alcohol. — Spirit 
Of ether, a spirit composed of strong ether 30, alcohol 70 
parts. It has properties similar to tliosoof ether. — Spirit 
Of formic acid, a liquid composed of formic acid, alcohol, 
ami water. Also /pint of ant?.— Spirit of French wine. 
Samo ns brandy.— Spirit Of Garus, a liquid composed of 
aloes 5, myrrh 2, clove 5, nutmeg 10, cinnamon 20, saffron 
5 f nlcohol 5,000, water 1,000 parts.— Spirit of Gaultheria, 
a liquid composed of oil of OauUheria 3, alcohol 97 parts: 
used for flavoring.— Spirit of glonoin. Same as spirit of 
nitroglycerin.— Spirit of hartshorn. Sec hartshorn, 1.— 
Spirit Of Juniper, a liquid composed of oil of juniper 3, 
nlcohol 97 parts : adjuvant to diuretic medicine.— Spirit 
Of lemon, a liquid composed of oil of lemon 0, lemon-peel 
4, alcohol to make 100 parte : used for flavoring medicines, 
custards, etc. Also called essence of lemon. — Spirit of 
Mindcrerus. Pam e ns solution of acclatcof aminonta{\vhich 
sec, under solut ion\— Spirit of myreia. Same as bay- 
rum. — Spirit of niter t. An obsolete nnme for nitric acid. 

— Spirit of nitroglycerin, a solution of nitroglycerin 
(glonoin) In alcohol, containing 1 per cent, by weight of ni- 
troclyccrin. — Spirit of nitrous ether. See nitrous.— 
Spirit of nutmeg, n liquid composed of oil of nutmeg 3, 
alcohol 07 parts. Abo cnlled essence of nutmeg, and used as 
a flavoring for medicines.— Spirit of orange, a liquid 
composed of oil of orangc-pecl C, nlcohol 04 parts : tiBcd In 
flavoring medicines.— Spirit of peppermint, a liquid 
composed of oil of peppermint 10 parts, peppermint In 
powder 1 part, nnd nlcohol tomnko 100 parts. Also called 
c**cncc of j>cp))crmint. — Spirit of phosphorus, a liquid 
composed of phosphorus and alcohol. Also called tincture 
of phosphorus.— spirit of rosemary, a liquid composed 
of oil of rosemary I, rcctifled spirit 49 parts: a perfume 
and adjuvant to liniments, etc.— Spirit of sea-salt. 
Snmo ns hydrochloric acid (which see, under hydrochloric). 

— Spirit of sensei, the utmost refinement or nicety of 
sensation ; sensibility or sensitiveness of touch, sight, etc. 

To whose soft seizure 

Tho cygnet's down Is harsh, nnd spirit of sense 
Hard as the palm of ploughman. 

Shah, T. and C., 1. 1. 58. 
Spirit of soap, aliquid composed of Castile soap, alcohol, 
mid water.— Spirit of Spearmint, a liquid composed of 
oil of spearmint 10, powdered spearmint 1, alcohol 89 
parts : a carminative.- Spirit Of turpentine. Same ns 
oil of turpentine (which see, under turpentine).— Spirit 
of wine. Same ns alcohol.— Spirits Act, an English 
statute of 15S0 (43 and 44 VIct., c. 24) which consolidates 
tho laws relating to tho manufacture and sale of spirits. 

— Sweet spirit of niter. Same as spirit of nitrous ether. 

— The four spirits], four substances used in alchemy: 
quicksilver, orpiment or arsenic, sal nmmonlac, and sul- 
phur. 

The flrsto spirit quicksilver called is, 

The second orpiment, the thriddc ywis 
Sal armonlnk, and the fertho hrimstoon. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Canon's Yeoman’s Talc, 1. 2C9. 
Tin spirits, solutions of tin, In the preparation of which 
nitric acid and sulphuric acid, as well as hydrochloric 
acid, nro used.— Wood-Spirit. Same ns methylie alcohol 
(which see, under alcohol). = Syn. 3. Life, Liveliness, etc. 
(bcc anirnnhon), force, resolution.— 4. Drift, giflt, sense, 
significance, nature.— 6. Soul, Intellect, etc. (sco rm'nrfi); 
Inner Belf, vital essence. 

spirit (spir'it), v. I. [< spin' I, it. GL sprite 1 , ».] 

1. To animate; inspire; inspirit; excite; on- 
courago; enliven; cheer: sometimes with up. 

Shall our quick blood, spirited with wine, 

Seem frosty? Shah , Hen. V., iii. 5. 21. 

It Is a concession or yietding from the throne, and would 
’ naturally spirit up the Bari lament to struggle on for power. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 393. 

Well. I shall spirit up the Colonel ns Boon ns I can. 

Jane Austen, Sense and Sensibility, xxx. 

2. To convey away rr.pidly and secretly, as if 
by the agency of a spirit; kidnap : ’generally 
with off, away, or other adverb of direction. 

When we came abreast of Old Pannma we nmdinr’d,nnd 
sent our Canon ashore with our Prisoner Don Diego do 
PInaB, with a Letter to the Governour, to treat nbout nn 
Exchange for our Man they had sjnrited away. 

Dampicr, Voyages, 1. 178. 

3. To treat with spirits. 

Tlie whole carpet is to bo cleaned, spirited, and dried, a 
Bqunre yard at a time. Workshop Jicccipls, 2d sen, p. 142. 

apiritallyi (spir'i-tal-i), ado. [< * spirited (= OF. 
spirital, ('spirited, csperital, < ML. spirilalis, < L. 
spiritus, breath, spirit: sco spirit, and cf. spir- 


spiritless 

itual ) + -h/ 2 .] By means of the breath, as a 
spirant non-vocal sound. 

We may conceive one of each [11 or rr occurring in a 
word] pronounced spiritally, the other vocally. 

Solder, Elements of Speech, p. 58. 

spirit-back (spir'it-bak), n. In distilling, the 
cistern which holds the spirit, 
spirit-blue (spir'it-blo), n. An aniline blue de- 
rived from coal-tar, used for dyeing, and solu- 
ble in Spirit (alcohol). There are two kinds. The 
first is prepared from rosaniline by heating it with an ex- 
cess of aniline nnd some henzoic acid, distilling off the 
excess of aniline, saturating the residue with hydrochloric 
acid, drying, and powdering : it produces the hydrochlo- 
rid of triphenyl-rosaniline. The second is prepared from 
diphenylamine by treating it with oxalic acid and hydro- 
chloric acid, producing the hydrochiorid of triphenyl- 
pararosaniline. The chemical composition of these two is 
not identical. They are used in dyeing silks, giving very 
pure blues, tile latter being the finer. -Also called diphenyl- 
amine-blue, Gentiana blue, Humboldt blue, imperial blue, 
Lyons blue, rosanilinc-blue. 

Spirit-brown (spir'it-broun), n. See brown. 
Spirit-butterfly (spir'it-but"er-fl5), n. A trop- 
ical American butterfly of tbe genus ItJiomia, 
of numerous species, delicate in form, with 
nearly sealeless gauzy wings. . 
spirit-duck (spir'it-duk), n. 1. In the United 
States, the buffiehoad, Clangula ( Buccpliala ) al- 
bcola : so called from its expertness in diving 
and' its sudden appearances and disappear- 
ances. See Clangula, and cut under buffi el, 2. 
— 2. Any duck that dives at the flash of a gun 
or twang of a bow-string; a conjuring duck. 
Compare hell-diver. 

Spirited (spir'i-ted), a. [< spirit + -ed 2 .] 1. 
Animated; full of life; lively; full of spirit or 
Are. 

Dryden’s translation of Virgil is noble and spirited. 

Pope. 

Ills rebuke to the knight nnd his sottish revellers is 
sensible nnd spirited. Lamb, Old Actors. 

2. Having a spirit of a certain character: used 
in composition, ns in high -spirited, losv-sjiiritcd, 
mean-spirited. 

That man is poorly spirited whose life 
Buns in his blood alone, nnd not in 's wishes. 

Fletcher, Valentinian, v. 1. 

3. Possessed by a spirit. [Pare.] 

So talk’d the spirited sly snake. Milton, T. L,, ix. 613. 
-Syn. 1. Spiritual, etc. (sco sitirituous); ardent, high- 
mettled, high-spirited. See also animation. 
spiritedly (spir'i-ted-li), adv. In a spirited or 
Iivolymanner; with spirit, strength, or anima- 
tion. 

spiritedness (spir'i-ted-nes), n. Spirited na- 
tuvo or character ; spirit ; liveliness ; life ; ani- 
mation. Bogle, Works, VI. 48. 
spiriter (spir'i-tfcr), n. One who spirits another 
away; an abductor; a kidnapper. [Rare.] 
While the poor boy, halt dead with fear, 

Writh'd hack to view his spiriter. 

Colton , Works, p. 257. (Davies.) 

spiritful (spir'it-ful), a. [< spirit + -fid. Cf. 
spritefid, sprightful.] Full of spirit; lively. 
Chapman. [Rare.] 

spiritfully (spir'it-ful-i), adv. In a spirited or 
lively manner. [Rare.] 
spiritfulness (spir'it-ful-nes), n. Liveliness; 
sprightliuoss. Barvcy. [Rare.] 
spirit-gum (spir'it-gum), ii. A quick-drying 
preparation used by actors and others to fasten 
falso hair on the face. 

Spiriting (spir'i-ting), it. [Verbal n. of spirit, 
a. ] Tho business, work, or service of a spirit; 
hcncOj work quickly nnd quietly done, as if by 
a spirit. 

I will be correspondent to command, 

And do my spiriting gently. 

, Shak., Tempest, I. 2. 298. 

spiritism (spir'i-tizm), it, [< spirit + -ism.] 
Samo as spiritualism, 3. 

spiritist (spir'i-tist), n. [< spirit + -ist.] Same 
as spiritualist, 3. 

spiritistic (spir-i-tis'tik), a. [< spiritist + -ic.] 
Of, pertaining to, founded on, or in harmony 
with spiritualism : as, spiritistic doctrines. 

Those strange forces, equally occult, the mesmeric and 
the spiritistic. Howells, Undiscovered Country, p. 10. 

spirit-lamp (spir'it-lamp), it. Seo lamp'. 
spiritleaf (spir'it-lef), n. The manyroot, Jin- 
cilia tuberosa. Also spiritweed. [West Indies.] 
spiritless (spir'it-los), a. [< spirit + -less.] 

1. Having no breath; extinct; dead. 

’Tis the body 

Of the great captain Poenius, by himself 
trade cold nnd spiritless. Fletcher, Bondnca, v. 1. 

2, Having no spirit, vigor, courage, or fire; 
without, one’s customary vivacity; wanting 
cheerfulness; dojoeted; depressed". 
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Why are you still so sad ? you take our edge off ; 

You make us dull and spiritless. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, ii. 1. 

spiritlessly (spir'it-les-li), adv. In a spiritless 
manner; without spirit; without exertion. ‘Dr. 
H. More , Epistles to the Seven Churches, ix. 
spirit-level (spir'it-lev'el), ?(. See level 1 , 1. — 
Spirit-level quadrant. See quadrant. 
spiritlyt (spir'it-li), a. [< spirit + -ly 1 . Cf. 
spritely, sprightly.'] Spirited; spiritful. 

rride, you know, must be foremost ; and that comes out 
like a Spaniard, witli daring look, and a tongue thundering 
out braves, mounted on a spiri/fy jennet named Insolence. 

Rev. T. Adams , Works, II. 420. {Davies.) 

spirit-merchant (spir'it-m^r^chant), ii. Amer- 
chant who deals in spirituous liquors, 
spirit-meter (spiriit-meMer), n. An instrument 
or apparatus for measuring the quantity of 
spirit which passes through a pipe or from a 
still. Various forms are in use — as a rotating drum of 
known capacity, a piston moving in a cylinder of known 
capacity and recording its pulsations, vessels of known 
capacity which are alternately filled and emptied, or a 
form of rotary pump recording its revolutions. E. U. 
Knight. 

spiritoso(spir-i-t6'so), adv. [It.; = E. spiritous.] 
In music, with spirit, energy, or animation. 
Also spirituoso. 

spiritous (spir'i-tus), a. [= It. spiritoso, < ML. 
“spiritosus, < L. spiritus, spirit: see spirit.] 1. 
Of the nature of spirit; intangible; refined; 
pure; subtile. 

More refined, more spiritous, and pure. 

Milton, T. L., v. 475. 

2[. Burning; ardent; fiery; active. — 3. Same 
as spirituous. [Bare.] 

spiritousness (spir'i-tus-nes), n. The stato of 
being spiritous; a refined state; fineness and 
activity of parts : as, the thinness and spiritous- 
ness of liquor. 

spirit-rapper (spirrit-rap'-'er), n. One who be- 
lieves or professes to believe that lie can sum- 
mon the spirits of deceased persons and hold 
intercourse with them by raps made by them 
upon a table in answor to questions, or by their 
causing the table to tilt up. 
spirit-rapping (spir'it-rap'ing), n. A general 
name given to certain supposed spiritualistic 
manifestations, as audible raps or knocks on 
tables, table-turning, and kindred demonstra- 
tions. See spiritualism, 3. 
spiritrompe (spir'i-tromp), n. [F. (Latreille), 
< L. spira, a coil, spire, + F. trompe, a trump : 
see frump 1 .] The long spiral tongue or antlia 
of lepidopterous insects ; the spirignath. 
spirit-room (spir'it-rom), n. A room or com- 
partment in a ship in which spirits are kept 
for the use of the officers and crew, 
spirit-stirring (spir'it-ster'-mg), a. Stirring, 
rousing, or animating the spirit. 

Farewell the neighing steed, and tlio shrill trump, 

The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing life. 

Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 352. 

spiritual (spir'i-til-al), a. and n. [< ME. spiri- 
tuall, spyrytuallc7sp"irituell, cspirituell, < OF .spi- 
rituci, spiritueil, F. spirituel = Pr. cspirital=: Sp. 
Pg. cspiritual = It. spiritualc, < LL. spiritualis,' of 
or pertaining to breath, breathing, wind, or air, 
or spirit, < L. spiritus ( spiritu -), spirit, breath, 
air: see spirit.] I. a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
being spirit in the sense of something between 
soul and body, or of a disembodied soul or a 
supernatural immaterial being. 

So faire it was that, trusteth well, 

It eemed a place espirituell. 

Bom. of the Bose , 1. G50. 

When to ende nyhed he, 

That the soule moste yelde being spirituall. 

Bom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6291. 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 

Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep. 

Milton , P. L., ,iv. G77. 

2. Pertaining to the soul, or to the higher en- 
dowments of the mind, especially when consid- 
ered as a divine influence. — 3. Pertaining to 
the soul or its affections as influenced by the 
Divine Spirit; proceeding from or controlled 
and inspired by the Holy Spirit; pure; holy; 
sacred; divine. 

Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places in Christ. Eph. i. 3. 

God’s law is spiritual ; it is a transcript of the divine 
nature, and extends its authority to the acts of the soul 
of man. Sir T. Browne. {Imp. Diet.) 

4. Relating to sacred thingc ; not lay or tem- 
poral; pertaining or belonging to the church; 
ecclesiastical. — Lords spiritual. See lord. — Spiri- 
tual affinity. See affinity, l. — Spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy. See mercy.— Spiritual automaton. 
See automaton. — Spiritual toeing. Same as intentional 
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being (which see, under being ). — Spiritual body. See 
natural body, under natural . — Spiritual communion. 
See sacramental communion, under sacramental . — Spiri- 
tual corporations, spiritual courts, ecclesiastical cor- 
porations; ecclesiastical courts. See ecclesiastical.— Spir- 
itual exercises, immutationt, incest, matter, peer, 
etc. See exercise, etc.— Spiritual mant, (a) An inspired 
person ; also, a holy man ; an ecclesiastic. 

Other elles I trowe that it be som spiritueil man that 
God hath me sente for to defende this reame, nought for 
me but for Cristynte and holy cherclie to mayntene. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 226. 

Which Battel, because of the many spiritual Men that 
were in it, was called the White Battel. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 108. 
(6) The spiritual nature: opposed to physical man.— 
Spiritual sense of the Word. Same as internal sense 
of the Word (which see, under zntoracrJ). =Syn. 1. Spirit- 
ed , etc. (see spirilttous), immaterial. 

II. 7i. 1. A spiritual thing. 

Ascend unto invisibles ; fill thy spirit with spirituals, 
with the mysteries of faith. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., iii. § 14. 

lie [Dante] assigns supremacy to the pope in spirituals, 
and to the emperor in temporals. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 30. 
2. A Spiritual person, (a) One who is of a spiritual 
nature or character. ( b ) One charged with a spiritual of- 
fice or calling. 

We bee the spiritualles ; we searche the bottome of 
Goddes commaundement. Sir T. More , Works, p. 399. 

spiritualisation, spiritualise, etc. See spiri - 
t utilization, etc. 

Spiritualism (spir'i-tu-al -izm), n. [= F. spiri- 
tualismc = Sp. Pg. cspiritualismo = It. spiri- 
tualismo; as spiritual + -ism.] 1. The state 
of being spiritual; spiritual character. Mil- 
man. — 2. In philos., the doctrine of the exis- 
tence of spirit as distinct from matter, or as the 
only reality: opposed to materialism. — 3. The 
belief that disembodied spirits can and do com- 
municate with the living, especially through the 
agency of a person particularly susceptible to 
spiritualistic influences, called a medium ; also, 
the various doctrines and theories, collectively, 
founded upon tills belief . In its modern form, spiritu- 
alism originated in the State of New York in the year 1848, 
and since that timelias extended over the United States and 
Europe. The mediums through whom the supposed com- 
munications take place are of various kinds, no fewer than 
twenty-four different classes being mentioned in the books 
explanatory of spiritualism. Among the chief methods of 
communication are rappings, table-tippings, writing, and 
speaking ; in the latter forms of communication the me- 
dium is supposed to be fully possessed by the spirit for 
the timo being. Spiritualism has no formal system of 
theology, and it is contended by many of its advocates that 
it is not necessarily inconsistent witli the maintenance 
of a faith otherwise Christian, and that spirit-communica- 
tions are providential interventions for the purpose of in- 
culcating tlio doctrine of immortality, and counteracting 
the material tendencies of the age. The meetings for 
spiritualistic communications are commonly called stances. 
Also spiritism. 

spiritualist (spir'i-tu-al-isfc), 7i. [= F. spiritu- 

alist = Sp. Pg. csjnYitualista = It. sjriritualista ; 
as spiritual -f -ist.] 1. One who professes a 
regard for spiritual things only ; also, one whose 
employment is spiritual. 

May not he that lives in a small thatched house . . . 
preach as loud, and to as much purpose, as one of those 
high and mighty spiritualists ? 

Echard , Grounds of Contempt of Clergy (169G), p. 140. 

[{Latham.) 

2. Oue who accepts philosophical spiritualism. 
See spiritualism , 2. 

We may, as spiritualists, try to explain our memory’s 
failures and blunders by secondary causes. 

W. James, Brin, of Psychol., I. 2. 

3. One who believes that intercourse may be 
and is held with departed spirits, especially 
through the agency of a medium; one who 
claims to hold such intercourse. Also called 
spiritist . 

spiritualistic (spirri-tu-a-lis'tik), a. [< spir- 
itualist 4- -ic.] 1. Of or pertaining to philo- 

sophic spiritualism ; idealistic. 

The deep-lying doctrine of Spiritual Beings, which em- 
bodies the very essence of Spiritualistic ns opposed to 
Materialistic philosophy. 

E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, I. 384. 

2. Of or pertaining to modern spiritualism, or 
communication with departed spirits ; produced 
by or believed to be due to the agency of de- 
parted spirits: as, spiritualistic manifestations; 
a spiritualistic stance. 

spirituality (spir'ri-tu-al'i-ti), ??.; pi. spirituali- 
ties (-tiz). [< ME. spiritualite , spiritualtc , < OF. 
spiritualitc , spiritualte , cspiritualtc , esperituaute , 
etc., F. spmtualit6 — Sp. cspiritualidad = Pg. 
cspiritualidadc = It. spiritualita, < LL . spiritu- 
alita(t-)s , < spiritualis , spiritual: see spiritual.'] 
1. Spiritual nature or character; immaterial- 
ity; incorporeality. 

A pleasure made for the soul, suitable to its spirituality, 
and equal to all its capacities. South. 
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2. Spiritual tendency or aspirations; freedom 
from worldliness and from attachment to the 
things of time and sense ; spiritual tone ; de- 
sire for spiritual good. 

We are commanded to fast, that we may pray with more 
spirituality, and with repentance. 

Jer. Taylor, Sermons, Return of Prayers, i. 
No infidel can argue away the spirituality of the Chris- 
tian religion ; attacks upon miracles leave that unaffected. 

De Quincey, Essenes, L 
His discourses were so valued, and his spirituality so 
revered, that his ministrations were coveted in all that 
region. Few Prince ton Lev., II. 140. 

3f. The clergy as a whole ; the ecclesiastics ; 
the church. 

Five entire subsidies were granted to the king by the 
spirituality. Fuller. 

4. That -which belongs to the church or to an 
ecclesiastic in his official capacity: generally 
in the plural, and distinguished from temporal- 
ities : as, spiritualities ot a bishop (those prof- 
its and dues w'hich a bishop receives in his ec- 
clesiastical character).— Guardian of the spiritu- 
alities. See guardian.— Spirituality of benefices, the 
tithes of land, etc. 

spiritualization (spir’i-tu-al-i-za'skon), [< 
spiritualize + -ation.] 1. l'he act of spiritual- 
izing, or the state of being spiritualized. — 2. 
In old client., the operation of extracting spirit 
from natural bodies. 

Also spelled spiritualisation. 
spiritualize (spir'i-tu-al-iz), v. A; pret. and pp. 
spiritualized, ppr. spiritualizing. [< F. spiri- 
tualiscr = Sp. Pg. espiritualizar = It. spiritua- 
lizzarc; as spiritual + -izc.] 1. To make spir- 
itual, or more spiritual ; elevate above what is 
worldly or bodily. 

Unless we endeavour to spiritualise ourselves, . . . the 
older we grow the more we are embruted and debased. 

Southey, The Doctor, clxxxiv. 

2. To infuse spirituality or life into; inform 
with spirit or life ; animate. 

This seen in the clear air, and the whole spiritualized 
by endless recollections. Alls the eye and the heart more 
forcibly than I can express. Carlyle. (Imp. Diet.) 

3. To draw a spiritual meaning from, or im- 
part a spiritual meaning to: as, to spiritualize 
a text of Scripture.' — 4. In client.: (a) To ex- 
tract spirit from, (b) To convert into spirit, or 
impart the properties of spirit to. 

Also spelled spiritualise. 
spiritualizer (spir'i-tu-al-5-zer), n. [< spiritu- 
alize + -or 1 .] One who spiritualizes, in any 
sense. Also spelled spiritualiscr. 

The most licentious of the nllegorists, or the wildest of 
the spiritualizere. Warhurton, Divine Legation, ix. 2. 

spiritually (spir'i-tu-al-i), adv. [< ME. spyri- 
tually; < spiritual~+"-ly 2 ,] 1. In a spiritual 
manner; without corporeal grossness, sensual- 
ity, or worldliness; witli purity of spirit or 
heart. — 2. As a spirit; ethereally. 

The sky . . . 

Bespangled with those isles of light, 

So wildly, spiritually bright. 

Byron, Siege of Corinth, xi. 

3. In a spiritual sense. 

spiritual-minded (spir'i-tu-al-min' ! 'ded), a. 
Having the mind set on spiritual things ; hav- 
ing holy affections; spiritual, 
spiritual-mindedness (spir'i - tu - al -mnrided- 
nes), 7i. The state of being spiritual-minded ; 
spirituality of mind. 

spiritualness (spir'i-tu-al-nes), n. The state 
or character of being spmtual; spirituality, 
spiritualtyt (spir'i-tu-al-ti), 71. [< ME. spiri- 

tualtc, < OF. speritudltc, etc.: see spirituality.] 
The ecclesiastical body; the whole clergy of 
any national church. 

It [the church] is abused and mistaken for a multitude 
of shaven, shorn, and oiled, which we now call the spiri- 
tually and clergy. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 12. 

spirituelle (spir'i-tu-el '), 11 ■ [F., fem. of spiri- 
tual: seo spiritual .] Characterized hy or ex- 
hibiting a refined intellectuality, grace, or deli- 
cacy: noting primarily but not exclusively a 
woman or the ways of women. 

I have tile air of youth without freshness, hut noble, 
sweet, lively, spirituelle, and interesting. 

The Century, 5L. 054. 

spirituosity (spir ,, i-to-os'i-ti), ?i. [< spirituous 
+ -ity.] 1. Spirituous character or quality: 
as, the spirituosity of beer. — 2. Immateriality; 
ethereality. Cudworth, Intellectual System, 
p. 421. 

spirituoso (spir"i-tu-o'so), adv. Same as spiri- 
toso. ■ 

spirituous (spir'i-tu-us), a. [=Dan. spirituos ; 
< OF. (andF.) spiritucux = Pg. espirituoso, spir- 
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ituons; of. G. spirituoscn, Sw. Dan. spirituosa, 
pi., alcoliolio liquors; < ML. *spirituosus, full of 
spirit, < L. spiritus, spirit: see spirit; ef. spir- 
itous.) If. Haring the quality of spirit; ethe- 
real; immaterial; intangible. — 2f. Lively; ac- 
tive; gay; cheerful; enlivening. 

Hedon. Well, I am resolved what I'll do. 

Ana. IVhat, my good spirituous spark? 

•B. Jonson, Cynthia's Hovels, 111. 2. 

That It may appear aiery nnd spirituous, A fit for tho 
welcomo of chearful guests ; the principal diffleulty will 
bo in contriving tho lights nnd stair-cases. 

Sir H. Ho tlon, Iteliquiro, p, 42. 

3. Containing much alcohol; distilled, whotlier 
pure or compounded, ns distinguished from fer- 
mented; ardent: applied to a liquor for drink- 
ing. !=Syn. 3. Spirituous, Spiritual, Spirited. Spirituous 
Is now strictly conllned to tho meaning of alcoholic: as 
spirituous, ardent, or Intoxicating liquors. Spiritual Is. 
ns strictly confined to that higher field of meaning which 
Is opposed to corporeal or cnmal, secular or temporal. 
Spirited expresses active animal spirits, or that spirit which 
Is a vigorous movement of tho feelings nnd tho will : as 
a spirited horso, boy', reply. 

spirituousness (spir'i-tu-us-nes), it. The char- 
acter of boing spirituous. Boyle. 
spiritus (spir'i-tus). n.; pi. spiritus. [L.: sco 
spirit.'] 1. A breathing; an aspirate. — 2. In 
phar., spirit; any spirituous preparation: tho 
officinal name of various spirits, specified by a 
qualifying term: ns, spiritus rini Gallici, spirit 
of Fronck wino (that is, brandy) ; spiritus sethe- 
ris compositus, compound spirit of ether spir- 

itus aspor, a rough breathing ; in Gr. pram , the mark C) 

f ilaced over or before nn initial vowel, or over the second 
etter of an Initial diphthong, to indicate that it slionld 
bo preceded by a sound like h in English : also placed 
over p when It Is initial or is preceded liynnother p (pp).— 
Spiritus lenls, n soft or smooth breathing in Gr. aram., 
tho mark Q denoting the absence of the rough breathing, 
spiritweed (spir'it-wod), n. Sntno as spiritlcaf. 
spirit-world (sjiir'it-wfirtd), n, Tiie world of 
disembodied spirits ; Hades; tho shades, 
spirity (spir'i-ti), a. [< spirit + -;/*.] -Full of 
spirit; spirited. [Scotch.] 
spirivalve (spi'ri-vnlv), a. [< L. spira, a coil, 
snire, + vales, door (valve).] Having a spiral 
shell, ns a univalve mollusk; spirallv whorled, 
ns a shell. 

8 



ipirket(sp6r , kot),fi. [Origin obscure.] Xnship- 
onildlng, a space forward and aft between the 
floor-timbers. Eamcrshj. 
spirketing, spirketting (suGr'kot-ing), n. [< 
spirket.] In ship-building, tho strnkes of plank 
worked between tho lower sills of ports and 
waterways. Thcarlc, Naval Arch., } 209. 
spirting (spfir'ling), n. Samo ns sparling*. 


ipirobranchia (spi-ro-brnng'ki-ii),~ n. pi." [NL.. 
< Gr. arrei/m, a coil, spire, + 'fipAyxta, gills.] 
Samo as Brachiopoda. Also Spirobranchiata. 

spirohrancMate (spi-ro-brang’ki-ut), a. and n. 
[< Nh.spirobrancliiatus', < G r. crrtlpa, n coil, spiro, 
4- Ppayx'u, gills.] I, a. Of or pertaining to tho 
Spirobranchiata; hraoliiopod. 

II. it. A hraehionod. 

Spirochaeta (spl-ro-ko'tii), n. [NL. (Khrorilierg, 
1833), < Gr. uwripa.aeoil, "spire, +A'uiri 7 , a bristle.] 
Agonus of Schizomy- 
cctcs orbaetorin, hav- 
ing the cells united 
in long slender 
threads which usual- 
ly show narrow spi- 
ral windings. The flla- 
mcnU have the liveliest 
movement*, nnd clearly 
propel them selves for- 
ward and back, hut are 
nlBo ablo to bend In va- 
rious ways. 5*. plicatilu 
occurs among nlgtc in 
swamp-water ; S. Obcr- 
meieri, found in the 
blood of those Blck with reenrrent fever, Js the cause of 
the disease ; S. Cohnii Is found in tho mucus of the teeth, 
and S. gigantea in eea- water. Also Spirochrrte. 

spirogonimium (spi'ro-go-nim'i-um), n. j pi. 
8j>irogonimia (-11). [NL., < Gr. a~ctpa f a coil, 

spire, 4* NL. gonimium , q. v.] In hot., a go- 
nimium Bimilar to a liormogonimium, but not 
moniliform, with tho syngonimia subglohoso, 
smaller and raoro scattered, as in Omphalaria. 

Spirogyra (sm-ro-jl'rji), n. [NL. (Link, 1833), 
bo called with ref. to fcho spiral bands of cliloro- 
phyl in tho colls; < Gr, oniipa, a coil, flpiro, + 
yvpoc, a circle, ring.] A genus of fresh-water 
algoo, of tho class Conjugate and order Zygnc - 
macc.v. They are among the commonest of fresh-wnter 
alga;, forming dense bright-green masses, In both running 
and stagnant water, and have often a ellmy feel, owing to 
the well-developed mucilaginous sheath in which each fila- 
ment is enveloped. The ccIIb liavo one to several parietal 
chlorophyl-bands spirally winding to tho right. Conjuga- 
tion Is scalarlform or lateral. There are about 40 species 
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and very many varieties in the United StateB. They are 
popularly called frog-spit or frog-spittle. See frog-spit, and 
cuts under chlorophyl and conjugation , 4. 

spirolef.spirolt (spi'rol, -rol),it. [< OF. spirolc, 
a small culverin.] A small eulverin. 

tong pieces of artillery called basilisks, and smaller 
sized ones, known by the name of spirals. • 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, I. 47. 

spiroloeuline (spi-ro-lok'n-lin), a. Composed 
of spirally coiled loculi or chamborlets: specifi- 
cally noting certain fornminifers. Amcr. Jour. 
Sci., No. 160, p. 328. 

spirometer (spI-rom'e-t6r), n. [Irreg. < L. 
spirare, breathe (see spire 3 ), + metrum, moa- 
suro.] A contrivance for measuring the ex- 
treme differential capacity of tho human lungs. 
Tiie instrument most commonly 
employed consists of nn inverted 
chamber submerged in a water- 
bath. The breath is conducted by 
a flexible pipe nnd internal tube 
so ns to collect in the chamber, 
which rises in the water, and is 
fitted with nn index which mnrkB 
the cubic inches of air expired 
after a forced inspiration. In the 
accompanying cut, a a Is a small 
gas-holder containing an inverted 
vessel a'; b, index, which shows on 
tho scale c the number of cubic 
inches expired ; rf, manometer, 

" hich, when a' is held down, shows 
the pressure which the lungs can 
exert; e, plug-vent for outlet of 
expired air; f, cock for outlet of 
water; g, tube through which tho 
expiration is made. 

spirometric(spl-ro-raet'rik), 
a. [As spirometer + -fr.J Of 
or pertaining to tko spirom- 
eter; ascertained by means 
of the spirometer; as tested 
by* tho spirometer.^spirometric capacity, extreme 
differential capacity of the lungs, measured by the total 
amount of air widen can bo expired after tho fullest pos- 
sible inspiration. 

spirometiy (spl-rom'e-tri), n. [As spirometer 
+ -;/ 3 .] The use of tho spirometer in measur- 
ing tho capacity of tho lungs. 

Spiromonas (spi-rom'o-nas), it. [NL. (Perty f 
1852), < Gr. cTTcipa , a coil, Bpiro, 4- nov&s, a unit.] 
A genus of pnntostomatous flagellate infusori- 
ans, spirally twisted on their long axis (whence 
the name). TIicsq animalcules arc free-swimming or 
temporarily attached, Boft and plastic, with two anterior 
subcqual flagella, one of which Is adherent at will. S. 
volubilifi is an example. According to Kent, tho Cgcli • 
ilium dirtnrtum and Ilcteromita anguxlata of Dujnrdln nro 
both species of Spiromonas. 

spirophore (spl'ro-for), w. [Irreg. < L. spirare , 
breathe, 4- Gr. -Qopog, < = L. hear 1 .] An 

apparatus for producing artificial rospiration 
in cases of suspended animation, as in persons 
rescued from drowning. It consists of on nir-tight 
case, In which the body is inclosed up to tho neck, and 
, nn air-pump, for producing at proper Intervals a partial 
vacuum in Urn case, thus causing tho external air to All 
tho lungs of th'o patient. 

Spirophyton (spi-rof'i-ton), «. [NL. (Hall), 
( Gr. oncipa, a coil, Bpiro, + Qvrov, a plnnt.] 
A gonus of fossil olcrc, n characteristic plant 
of a subdivision of tho Devonian occurring in 
tho State of New York, nnd cnllcd from this 
fossil ( Spirophyton caitda-gaili ) tho cauila gaili 
grit. This alga belongs to a group which appeared early 
in the Silurian, and continued Into tho Tertiary, but Is 
now extinct. The frond of Sinrophyton was broad, thin, 
with n distinct transversal nervation, and Bpimlly convo- 
luted around a slender axis, the convolution widening with 
the distance from the point of attachment, 
spirozooid (spl-ro-zd'oid), it. [< Gr. orzeipa, a 
coil, spiro, + E. zooid.] Tho defensive zooid 
of cortain hydroid hydrozonns, as of Podoco- 
rync, n tuhularian polyp: so callod as coiling 
or curling spirally when not in 
action. These zoolils nro long slemlcr 
filaments always provided with cnfdrc or 
lasso-cells for nettling, nnd are some- 
times called spiralozotnds, Comparo dac. 
tylozooid and machnpotyp. 

spirt 1 , spirt 2 . Sco spurt 1 , spurt 2 , 
spirtle, v. and it. Seo spurtlc. 

Spirula (spir'»)-lii), n. [NL. (La- 
marck, 1799), < LL. spirula, dim. 
of L. spira, a coil, spiro : soo 
spire 2 .] 1. In Cephalopoda : (a) 

A gonus of sopioid cuttlofishns, 
typical of tho family Hpirulidir, 
having a dolicato shell in the 
hindor part of tho body rolled 
into a flat ordiscoidnl spiral, with 
discrete whorls whoso involute 
spiro presents vontrally, nnd no 
guard. There are several species, os S. 

Itrvis and S. fragilis. The shells aro com- 
mon, and aro sometimes carried by the 
Gulf Stream to the const of England, spirula tmvti. 
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but specimens of the entire animal ore extremely rare. 
Also spiruhea, Spindea. (J) [/. e.; pi. spiruUe (-16).] 
A member of this genus. Imp. Diet. — 2. [1. c.; 
pi. spirula; (-16).] In sponges, an irregular 
spineless polyact spicule of spiral form. 

spirulate (spir'B-hXt), a. [< LL. spirula, dim. 
of L. spira, a coil, spire (see Spirula), + -ate*.] 
Spiral in form, or in disposition of parts; spi- 
rally arranged: said of structures, markings, 
etc. 

Spirulidse (spi-ro'li-de), n. pi. [NL., < Spir- 
illa + -idee.] A family of oephalopods, typi- 
fied by the genus Spirula. They are squids or sepi- 
oidsxvith the mantis supported by a cartilaginous promi- 
nence or ridge and a corresponding pit or furrow, the 
finB small and terminal, and an internal tubular shell 
partitioned into numerous chambers by transverse septa, 
and wound in a loose coil. 

spirulite (spir'o-lit), n. [< NL. Spirula + -ife 2 .] 
A fossil cephalopod resembling or related to 
Spirula. 

spiry 1 (spir'i), a. [Early mod. E. spiric; < spire 1 
+ -I/ 1 .] 1. Having tbe form of a spire or pyra- 

mid ; tapering like a spire. 

In these lono walls (their days’ eternal hound) 

Those moss-grown domes with spiry turrets crown'd. 

Pope, EloiBa to Abelard, 1. 142. 

2. Abounding in spires or steeples. 

And villages embosom’d soft in trees, 

And spiry towns by surging columns mark’d 
Of household smoke. Thomson, Spring, 1. P53. 

spiry 2 (spir'i), a. [< spire 2 + -i/ 1 .] Of a spiral 
form; spiral; wreathed; curled. 

Hid in the spiry volumes of the snake. 

JDryden, State of Innocence, iv. 2. 

spiscioust, a. A variant of spissous. 

spisst (spis), a. [= OF. espais, espois, F. 6pais 
= Sp. espeso = Pg. espesso = It. spesso, < L. 
spissus, thick, compact, dense.] Thick; close; 
dense. 

This spies and dense, yet polish’d, this copious, yet con- 
cise treatise of the variety of languages. Brercizood. 

spissated (spis'G-ted), a. [< L. spissatus, pp. 
of spissarc, thicken, condense, < spissus, thick, 
compact: soo ipiss.] Inspissated; thickened, 
as by evaporation. Warburton, Divino Lega- 
tion, ii. 4. 

spissedt (spist), a. [< spiss + -cd 2 .] Thick- 
ouod; condonsed; inspissated. 

Of such a spissed Substanco there's no need. 

Ucytcood, Hierarchy of Angels, p, 214. 

spissitnde (spis'i-tud), n. [< L. spissiludo, thick- 
ness, density, < spissus, thick, compact: see 
spiss.] Density; tho donsoness or compact- 
ness which bolongs to substances not perfectly 
liquid nor perfectly solid; inspissated condi- 
tion. 

From tills Grossness and Spixsilude of Air proceeds the 
slow Nature of tho Inhabitants. Hoiccll, Letters, I. I. 8. 

spissous! (spis'us), a. [< L. spissus, thick : see 
spiss.] Thick. Jlist. ofFrancion (1655). (Bares.) 

spit 1 (spit), u. [(n) < ME. *spittc, spytte, spette, 
earlier spite, spyte, spetc, < AS. spitu, a spit, = 
MD. spit, spot, sped, spetc, D. spit = MLG. spit, 
LG. spitt = OHG. MHG. spic, G. spicss (= Dan. 
spid = Sw. spelt, < LG. f), a roasting-spit, in G. 
also tho branches of a deer’s horn (hence OF. 
espoit, espoi, a spit, espois, F. dpois, a deer’s 
horn ; = Sp. Pg. espeto, a spit, = Olt. spito, spedo, 
a spit); orig. neut. of the adj., OHG. spizzi, 
MHG. spilze, spiz, G. spitz, pointed (G. spitze, 
a point). (&) Cf. LG. spcct (prop. *spiet), a 
spear, in humorous uso a sword, = OHG. spioz, 
MHG. spicz, G. spicss, a spear, lance, pike, = 
Icel. spjvt, a spear, = Sw. spjut = Dan. spyd, a 
spear (lionco OF. cspict, espet, cspic, also espoit, 
espoi = It. sjiicdo, spiede, a spear), (c) Cf. Icel. 
spyta, a spit, a woodon peg,< spjvt, a spear. The 
above forms liavobeon partly confused with ono 
another, (d) Cf. 'W.pid, a tapering point.] 1. 
A slender bar, sharply pointed at the end, to be 
thrust through moat which is to be roasted in 
front of the nro. Tho rotation of the spit brings all 
parts of the meat In turn to the heat. Tiie ordinary spit 
is Bcveml feet long, and rests on supports at the sides of 
the fireplace. Shorter spits arc used for small birds, kid- 
neys, etc. Seo cut under spit-rack. 

With your arms crossed on your thin-bclly doublet like 
a rabbit on a spit. • Shale., L. L. L., iil. 1. 20. 

He loves roast well 
That eats the spit. 

Fletcher , Mad Lover, ii. 1. 

2f. A sword. [Cant.] 

Going naked with a spit on his shoulder. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 309. 
3f. The obelisk or dagger (f) used as a refer- 
ence-mark. 

Either your storres or your spito (that I may uso Origen'a 
notes) shall lie welcome to my mnrgcnt. 

Ilp. Hall, To Hugh Cholmley. (Latham.) 
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4. A small point of land running into the sea, 
or a long narrow shoal extending from the 
shore into the sea. 

Bat Hennod rode with Niord, whom he took 
To show him spits and beaches of the sea. 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead, iii. 
On a narrow spit of sand between the rocks a dozen 
little girls are laughing, romping, and pattering about. 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, ii. 

5. In weaving, the spindle or wire which holds 
the cop, spool, or pirn in the shuttle. 

spit 1 (spit), v.) pret. and pp. spitted, ppr. spit- 
ting. [< ME. spitten, spy ten, spitien = MD. 
spiten , speten , D. speten = MLG. LG. speten = 
OHG. spizzen , G. spicsscn = Dan. spidde (cf. 
Sp. Pg. espetar), spit, turn on a spit ; from the 
noun.] I. trans. 1. To thrust a spit through ; 
pierce, transfix, or impale with or as with a spit : 
as, to spit a loin of veal. 

Look to sec . . . 

Your naked infants spitted upon pikes. 

Shak., Hen. V., iii. 3. 3S. 
How lov’d Patroclus with Achilles joins, 

To quarter out the ox, and spit the loins. 

IF. King, Art of Cookery, 1. 203. 

2. To string on a stick and hang up to dry, as 
herring in a smoke-house. 

II. in trans. To roast anything on a spit ; at- 
tend to a spit; use a spit. 

spit 2 (spit), v. ; pret. and pp. spit or spat, ppr. 
spitting. [Under this form are merged several 
orig. ditf. forms : (a) Early mod. E. and dial, 
also spot, < ME. spitten, spytten (pret. spitte, 
spytte, sputte, spilt), <AS.spittan, *spyttan (pret. 
* spytte ) = G. spiitzen = Sw. spotta = Dan. spytte, 
spit; (b) late MHG. sputzen, G. speutzen = leel. 
spyta, spit; (c) ME. speten (pret. spette, spctc, 
spctide),< AS. spSitan (pret. spictle), spit. These 
forms are supposed to bo connected with spew, 
but their relations are not clear. The similar 
forms, MD. spicken, also spit gen, MLG. spigen, 
spiggen, G.spucken, spit, are secondary forms of 
the verb cognate with AS. spiwan, E. spew : see 
spew. Hence spattle 1 , spittle 1, and prob. ult. 
spot.) I. intrans. 1. To eject saliva from the 
mouth; expectorate. 

When he hud tints spoken, he spat on the ground, and 
made clay of the spittle. John Lx. 6. 

Let him but fasting spit upon a toad, 

And presently it hursts and dies. 

Fletcher and Massinger, A Very Woman, iii. 1. 

2. To fall in scattered drops, as rain. [Colloq.] 
"And” — putting her hand out at the window— "I 

think it 's spitting already." Miss Ferric r, Marriage, vii. 

It had been spitting with rain for the last half-hour, and 
now began to pour in good earnest. 

Dickens, Sketches, Tales, vii. 

3. To make a noise as if spitting, like an angry 
cat.— To spit on or upon, to treat with gross insult or 
ignominy. 

II. trails. To eject from the mouth; spew; 
especially, to eject as or with saliva : as, to spit 
"blood. 

Thus spitte I out my venim under hewe 
Of holynesse, to seme holy and trewe. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 135. 
Sir Roger told me that Old Moll had been often brought 
before him for making Children spit Pins, and giving Maids 
the Night Mare. Addison, Spectator, No. 117. 

To spit sixpences, to spit with a white nummular ex- 
pectoration from a dry mouth. [Low. ] 

He had thought it rather a dry discourse ; and, beginning 
to spit sixpences (as his saying was), he gave hints to Mr. 
Wildgoose to stop at the first public-house they should 
come to. Graves, Spiritual Quixote, iv. 6. (Dawes.) 
To spit White, to spit from a dry or feverish mouth, es- 
pecially after a debauch. [Low.] 

If it be a hot day, and I brandish any thing but a bottle, 
I would I might never spit white again. 

Shak., 2 |Hen. IV., i. 2. 237. 

spit 2 (spit), n. [Early mod. E. and dial, also 
spot; <ME .spyt; <.spit 2 ,v.] 1. What is ejected 
from the mouth; saliva; spume. — 2. The act 
of spitting: as, a cat gives an angry spit. 

The speckl’d toad . . . 

Defies his foe with a fell spit. 

Lovelace, Lucasta, Toad and Spider, p. 42. 

3. In entom. : (a) The spume of certain insects; a 
frothy, fleecy, or waxy substance secreted h}' va- 
rious homopterous bugs from specialized pores 
scattered over the general surface of the "body. 
(&) An insect which produces such spume: as, 
the cuckoo-sjuf, Ptyelus spurn arias. See spittle- 
insect. — 4. A light fall of rain or snow; espe- 
cially, rain or snow falling in light gusts or 
scattered drops or flakes. 

Spits of rain dashed in their faces. 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 175. 
5. Image; likeness. [Vulgar.] 

There was a large lithograph of a horse, dear to the re- 
membrance of the old man from an indication of a dog in 


the corner. “The very spit of the one I had for years ; it ’s 
a real portrait, sir, for Mr. Hanbart, the printer, met me 
one day and sketched him.’’ 

May hew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 4SS. 

spit 3 (spit), v. t. [< D. spitien , dig; appar. con- 
nected with speten, spit : see spit 1 .'] To spade ; 
plant by spading. 

Saffron . . . in themonethof July, . . . when the heads 
thereof have been plucked up, and after twenty daysfjirt- 
ted or set agaiue under mould. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 453. {Davies.) 

spit 3 (spit), n. [E. dial.; cf. spifi, t\] A spade ; 
hence, the depth of a spade in the earth ; a spad- 
ing or spadeful. [Prov. Eng.] 

It [a curious harp] was raised by labourers at the depth 
of twelve spits or spadings under the earth in Coolness 
Moss, near Newcastle, between Limerick and Killamey. 

O'Curry, Anc. Irish, II. xxxiii. 

spitalt, spittle 2 t (spit'al, spit'l), n. [< ME. spyt- 
tlc, spitcl, spytelle, by apheresis from hospital: 
see hospital .] A hospital; properly, a hospital 
for lazars. 

He is 

A spittle of diseases, and, indeed, 

More loathsome and infectious. 

Massinger, Picture, iv. 2. 
Kind, pious hands did to the Virgin build 
A lonely Spital, the belated swain 
From the night terrors of that waste to shield. 

Wordsicorth, Guilt and Sorrow, xvii. 

spital-bousef, spittle-houset (spit'al-, spit'l- 
hous), n. A hospital. 

All the Cripples in tenne Spittle-houses shewe not more 
halting. Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 35. 

spital-mant,spittle-mant (spit'al-, spit'l-man), 
ii. One who lives in a spital or hospital. 


Death to me subscribes. 

Since, spite of him. 111 live in this poor rhyme. 

Shak., Sonnets, evil. 
Honour is Into Scotland goue, 

In spite of England’s skill. 

Johnie Scot (Child’s Ballads, IV. 59). 
= Syn. 2. Animosity, Ill-will, Enmity, etc. (see n minority), 
pique, spleen, defiance. In spite of. Despite, etc. See nof- 
withstanding. 

spite (spit), v. t. ; pret. and pp. spited , ppr. spit- 
ing. [Early mod. E. also spighi; < late ME. 
spite ; < spite, «.] 1. To dislike; regard with 
ill-will. 

I gat my master Is good-will, who before spited me. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 
Hash hated or spited Obed, partly on Margaret’s account, 
partly because of misunderstandings with his mother. 

£. Judd, Margaret, i. 3. 

2. To thwart; cross; mortify; treat malicious- 
ly: as, to cut off one’s nose to spite one’s face. 

I’ll sacrifice the lamb that I do love, 

To spite a raven’s heart within a dove. 

Shak., T. N., v. 1. 134. 

3. To fill with vexation; offend. 

The nobles, spited at this indignity done them by the 
commons, firmly united in a body. 

Suift, Nobles and Commons, iii. 

spite-blastedt (spit'blas'ted), a. Distracted 
or defeated by spite. 2s T ashe, Pierce Penilesse, 
p. 34. [Pare.] 

spiteful (spit'fdl), a. [< ME. spytcfullc; < spite 
+ -fid.] Filled with spite; having a malevo- 
lent or grudging disposition ; malicious. 

A wayward son. 

Spiteful and wrathful. 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 5. 12. 


Good Preachers thatliue ill (like Spittle-men) 

Are perfect in the way they neuer went. 

Davies, Sumtna Totalis, p. 26. (Davies.) 

spital-sermont,spittle-sermont (spit'al-, spit'- 

I-ser < 'mgn), n. A sermon preached at or in be- 
half of ii spital or hospital. B. Jonson, Under- 
woods, lxi. 

spitball (spit'bal), n. Paper chewed and made 
into a hall to he used as a missile. [Colloq.] 
spitbox(spit'boks), u. [< spit' 2 + box 2 .) Abox, 
usually of wood, filled with sand, sawdust, or 
the like, to receive discharges of spittle, to- 
bacco-juice, etc.; aspittoon. Such boxes are some- 
times open, as in country taverns in America, sometimes 
covered, the cover being easily raised by a lever arrange- 
ment, as is common on the continent of Europe, 
spit-bug (spit'bug), n. Any spittle-insect, 
spitchcock (spich'kok), n. [Appar. a corrup- 
tion of *spiicock (< spit 1 + cock 1 ), which may 
have been orig. a name for a fowl roasted on a 
spit, transferred fancifully to an eel split and 
broiled. Cf. spatchcock.) An eel split and 
broiled. 

Will you have some Cray-fish and a Spitch-cockc ? 

Webster and Dekker, Northward Hoe, i. 3. 

spitchcock (spich'kok), v. t. [< spitchcock, «.] 
To split (an eel) lengthwise and broil it. 

Yet no man lards salt pork with orange-peel, 

Or garnishes his lamb with spitchcock'd eel. 

W. King, Art of Cooker}’, 1. 18. 
If you chance to be partial to eels. . . . 

Have them spitch-cock'd — or stew’a — they’re too oily when 
fried ! Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 337. 

spit-curl (spit'kerl), n. A small lock of hair 
curled so as to lie flat on the temple : so called 
jocosely or contemptuously from the circum- 
stance that they were often made with the help 
of saliva. [Colloq. and vulgar.] 
spit-deep (spit'dep), a. [< spit 3 + deep.) Hav- 
ing the depth of a spade-cut. [Prov. Eng.] 
spite (spit), n. [Early mod. E. also spight; < 
ME. spite, spyt, spyyt; by apheresis from de- 
spite: see despite. Cf. spitous for despitous.) 
If. Injury; mischief; shame; disgrace; dis- 
honor. 

I’ll find Demetrius and revenge this spite. 

Shak., M. N. D., iii. 2. 420. 

Day and night he! work my spight , 

And hanged I shall be. 

Robin Hood and the Bishop (Child’s Ballads, V. 299). 

2. A disposition to thwart and disappoint the 
wishes of another; ill-will; malevolence; mal- 
ice; grudge; rancor. 

This is not the opinion of one, for some priuate spite, but 
the iudgement of all. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 78. 
Nor called the gods, in vulgar spite, 

To vindicate his helpless right. 

Marvell, Essay on Government. 

3. Chagrin; vexation; ill luck; trouble. 

The time is out of joint : 0 cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right ! 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 189. 
In spite Of, literally, in defiance or contempt of ; in op- 
position to ; hence, notwithstanding. Sometimes abbre- 
viated to spite of. 


spitefully (spit'ful-i), adv. 1. Shamefully ; out- 
rageously. 

And the remnant took his servants, and entreated them 
spitefully, and slew them. Mat. xxii. C. 

2. In a spiteful manner; mischievously; ma- 
liciously. 

At last she spitefully was bent 
To try their wisdom’s full extent. 

Suift, Cadenus and Vanessa. 

spitefulness (spit' fill -nes), n. The state or 
character of "being spiteful ; the desire to vex, 
annoy, or injure, proceeding from irritation ; 
malevolence; malice. 

It looks more like spitefulness and ill nature than a dili- 
gent search after truth. Keill, Against Burnet. 

spitfire (spit'iar), «. [< spit", v., 4- obj. fire.) 
An irascible or passionate person; one whose 
temper is hot or fiery. [Colloq.] 

spit-frogt (spit'frog), n. [< spit 1 , v., + frog L] 
A small sword. John Taylor, Works (1030). 
[Sian".] (A lares.) 

spitkid (spit'kid), n. Kant., a spitbox. 

spitoust, a. [ME., also spetous; by apheresis 
from despitous: see despitous. Cf. sp/fc.] Spite- 
ful; malicious; mischievous. 

That arowe was as with felonye 
Envenymed, and with spitous blame. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 979. 

spitouslyt, adv. [ME., < spitous + -7j/ 2 .] Spite- 
fully; angrily; injuriously. 

They were ful glad whan I spak to hem faire. 

For, God it wot, I chidde hem spitously. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 223. 

spit-poison (spit'poi'zn), 11 . [< spit 2, v., + obj. 
poison.) A malicious or venomous person; 
one given to calumny. 

The scourge of society, a spit-poison, a viper. 

South, Sermons, X. 290. 

spit-rack (spit'rak), it. An iron rack, formerly 
used, on which a spit was hung before a fire. 
A common form was 
that of a pair of tall 
andirons fitted with 
hooks to support the 
ends of the spit. 

spit-sticker (spit'- 
stik'er), n. In en- 
graving, a graver 
with convex faces. 

E. H. Knight. 
spit-swordt (spit'- 
sord), n. Same as 
cstoc: a term intro- 
duced in the six- 
teenth century. 

Grose. 

spittardt (spit'iird), n. [< spit 1 + -ard. Cf. 
spit ter 1 .) A two-year old hart; a spitter. Top- 
sell, Pour-Footed Beasts (1607), p. 122. (Halli- 
ivell . ) 

spitted (spit'ed), p. a. [< ME. y-spyted, spit- 
ted: see spiff.] 1. Put upon a spit; thrust 
through, as if with a spit; impaled. — 2. 




spitted 

Spiked, or shot out to a point liko a spit or 
bodkin, but without tines or branches: said of 
the antlers of a deer. 

let trial be mado . . . whether the head of a deer that 
hr age is more spilled may he brought again to be more 
branched. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 757. 

gpittenf. An obsolete past participle of spit-. 
spitter 1 (spit'or), n. [< spill -f - Cr i.] x. One 
who puts meat on a spit. — 2. A young deer 
whose antlers are spitted; a brocket or pricket 
spitter" (spit'fir), n. [< spif2 + -c r l.] One who 
spits, or ejects saliva from the mouth, 
spitting (spit'ing), n. [Verbal n. of spit?, ®.] 

1 . Tho act or practice of expectoration. 2. 

An appearance seen on the surface of silver 
which has been melted in considerable quan- 
tity and then allowed to cool slowlv, protuber- 
ances like miniature volcanic cones bein" 
formed just as the surface of the metal begins 
to solidify, through tho orifices of which oxygen 
gas escapes, sometimes with sufficient violence 
to throw out bits of the molten metal. This is 
frequently seen in the cupellation of silver in tho large 
way. The same phenomenon is exhibited bymeltcd plat- 
inum, which, liko silver, absorbs oxygen when melted and 
- gives it off again on cooling. Also called sprouting.— 
Spitting of blood. ■ Same as hemoptysis (which see), 
spitting-snake (spit'ing-snak), n. A venomous 
serpent of the family Aajidsc, Sepedon htcmacha- 
tes of South Africa. This snake, when irritated, has 
tlie habit of spitting in spray the poisonous saliva which 
has dribbled from its fangs, 

spittle 1 (spit'l), it. [Formerly also spcttlc; a 
var. of spattlc, conformed to the verb: see 
spattle 1 , spit?, t).] The raucous substance se- 
creted by the salivary glands; saliva; saliva 
ejected from the mouth. 

Owre men, moued with greate iiope and hunger of golde, 
heganne ageine to swalowe downe theyr epettle. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden's First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 118). 

The Priests abliorre the Sea, as wherein Nilus dicth ; 
and salt is forbiden them, which they call Typhous spittle. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 572. 
To lick the spittle of. See lick. 

Spittle 2 !, n. See spital. 
spittle 3 (spit'l), n. [< ME. spytclle; dim. of 
spit 3 .'] 1. Akind of small spade. — 2. A spade- 
like implement with a short handle, used in put- 
ting cakes into an oven. [Prov. Eng.] 
spittle 3 (spit'l), v. t. [< spittle 3 , «.] To dig or 
stir with a small spade. [Prov. Eng.] 
spittle-fly (spit'l-fll), «. A spittle-insect, 
spittle-insect (spil'l-iirisekn, n. Any one of 
several different homopterous insects of the 
family Ccreopidiv, as species of Aphrophora, 
Lcpyronia, and Ptyclus; a spit-hug or frogliop- 
per. The larva; and pupa; live upon plants, enveloping 
and entirely concealing themselves within a mass of 
frothy mnterial which they secrete, sometimes called 
toad-spittle or frog-spit and cuckoo-spit. See cut under 
froghopper. 

spittle-of-the-stars (spit '1-ov- the -stiirz'), n. 
Seo Nostoc, 2. . 

spittly (spit'li), a. [< spittle 1 + -y 1 .] Con- 
taining or resembling spittle ; slimy, 
spittoon (spi-t8n'), n. [Irreg. < spit 2 + -ooi/.J 
A vessel for receiving what is spit from the 
mouth; especially, a round vessel of metal, 
earthenware, or porcelain, made in tho form of 
a funnel at the top, and having a howl-shaped 
compartment beneath, which may ho partly 
filled with water; a cuspidor. 

A gentleman with his hat on, who amused himself by 
spitting alternately into the spittoon at the right hand side 
of the stove and the spittoon on the left. 

Pickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xvi. 

Spit-venom (sjjit'ven"om), n. [< spit 2 + ven- 
om. Cf. spit-poison.] Poisonous expectoration. 

The spit-venom of their poisoned hearts breaketh out to 
tlie annoyance of others. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, V. ii. § 2. 

spitz (spits), n. [< G. spits, also spitshund, a 
Pomeranian dog, so called from its pointed 
muzzle; < spitze, a point: see spit 1 .] A spitz- 
dog. 

Spitz-dog (spits'dog), n. [A half translation of 
G. spitshund , a Pomeranian dog, < spitze, a point, 

+ hind, a dog, = E. hound.] A variety of dog, 
so called from the pointed muzzle ; a Pomera- 
nian dog. See Pomeranian. 
spitzflute (spits'flot), ii. [< G. spitze, a point, 

+ E. flute 1 .] In organ-building, a stop having 
conical pipes ofmetal, which give athin, some- 
what reedy tone. 

spitzkasten (spits'kas-ten), n. [G., < spitze, a 
point, + hasten, a chest: see chest 1 .] In min- 
ing, a pointed box ; a V-vat : a German word 
frequently used by writers in English on ore- 
dressing. 
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Spiza (spi'zji), a. [NL. (Bonaparte, 1828), < Gr. 

a finch, < c-i&tv, pipe, chirp. Cf . spm7;l.] 
A genus of fringilline "birds, including a number 
of types, and hence variously limited. (at) That 
genus of painted finches of which the common indigo-bird 
or the united States is the type: synonymous with Passe- 
nna or Jlcrtulanus of VieillDt, and Cyanoepiza of Baird. 
Sec cat under indigo-bird. (5) Now employed for the silk- 
buntings, of which the common dickcissel orblack-throat- 
eu bunting, S. americana, is the type: synonymous with 



Euxpiza. The mule is Oj inches long, 10? in extentof wings: 
the plumage is smooth anti compact; the upper parts are 
grayish-brown, streaked with black on the back; the low- 
er are whitish, shaded with gray, tinged with bright yellow 
on the breast, and marked with a large black throat-patch ; 
the edge of the wing is yellow; tlie lesser and middle cov- 
erts are bright-chestnut; the lower eyelid is white, the su- 
perciliary stripe yellow, and tlie bill dark horn-blue. Tlie 
femaleis similar, but plainer, being less tinged with yellow, 
nnd having no black tliroat-patch, hut a few black maxil- 
lary or pectoral streaks. This bunting is widely but irreg- 
ularly distributed in the United States, especially in the 
eastern half, abounding in some districts, but seldom or- 
never seen in others apparently as eligible. It nests on the 
ground or in a low bush, and lays four or five plain pale- 
greenish eggs (rarely speckled). The nuptial male has a 
quaint monotonous ditty, three notes of which are ran- 
dered in the name dicJccisscl— a word which originated in 
Illinois, and crept into print in or about 1870. 

Spizaetus (spi-zii'e-tus), n. [NL.(Vieillot,1816), 

< Gr. cn'fla, a finch (see Spiza) , + derrff, an eagle.] 
A genus otFaiconidx, including hawks or small 
eagles having tho feet feathered to the bases 
of tho toes, tho tail square or little rounded, 
the wings short and rounded, and tho head, in 
the typical species, with a long occipital crest. 
Tlie genus is sometimes restricted to such birds as the 
crested eagle of Brazil, S. manduyti or S. ornatus; in a 
wider sense, it includes 12 or more species of Central and 
South America, Africa, India nnd the Indo-Malaynn re- 
gion, Celebes, .Formosa, and Japan. Also Spizaitos. 

Spizella (spi-zel'il), n. [XL. (Bonaparte, 1832), 

< Spiza + dim. -clla.] A genus of small Amer- 
ican finches or sparrows, the chipping-spar- 
rows, having the wings pointed, the tail long 
and omarginate, the back streaked, and the un- 
der parts not streaked in the adult, it includes 
several of the most familiar sparrows of the United States, 
as the chippy or chip-bird, S. socialis or domestica ; the 
field-sparrow, S. agrestis or pusilla; the tree-sparrow, S. 
yumticola ; t\\Q clay-colored bunting and Brewer’s bunt- 
ing, S. pallida and S. breiecri} and the black-chinned spar- 
row, S. atrigularis. See cut under field-sparrow. 

Spizellince (spi-ze-li'ne), n.pl. [XL., < Spizella 
+ -inx.] A subfamily of Fringillidx, contain- 
ing a large number of small spotted and streaked 
sparrows. None of those which occur in the 
United States have any red, hlue, or orange 
colors. S. F. Baird, 1858. 
spizelline (spi-zel'in), a. [< Spizella + -inc 1 .] 
Resembling or related to the chippiDg-sparrow; 
of or pertaining to the Spizcllinx. 
spizine (spi'zin), a. [< Spiza + -inc 1 .] Re- 
sembling or related to the finches or buntings 
of the genus Spiza. 

Splachnea (splak'ne-e), n. pi. [NL., < Splach- 
mmi + -ex.] A trihe of bryaceous mosses, 
named from the genus Splachnum. Also Splach- 
nei, Splachnaccx. 

Splachnum (splak'mtm), n. [NL. (Linnrous, 
1753), < Gr. az/.ayxvev, some cryptogamous 
plant.] A genus of bryaceous mosses, giving 
name to tho trihe Splachnex. Theyare loosely ces- 
pitose, mostly annual plants, with soft, slender branches, 
which beardistant lower and tufted upper leaves, all with 
very loose areolation. The capsule is long-pcdiceiled, 
small, oval or short-cylindrical, provided with a peristome 
of sixteen linear orange-colored teeth. There are 0 North 
American species. 

splaiet, v. An old spelling of splay. 
splanadet, ». Same as esplanade. 
splanchnapophysial (splangk''na-po-fiz'i-al), 
a. [< splanclinapophysis + -«{.] ■ Of o’rperta’in- 
ing to a splancbnapophysis. 
splanchnapophysis (splangk-na-pof'i-sis), 
pi. splanchnapophyses (-soz), [NL.,<Gr. oirXayx- 
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ra>, pi. airXiyx»a, viscera, + ntro^mif, an off- 
shoot: see apophysis.] An apophysis or out- 
growth of a vertebra on the opposite side of tho 
vertebral axis from a neurapophysis, and inclos- 
ing or tending to inclose some viscus. Seo cut 
undor hypapopliysis. 

splanchnic (splangk'nik), a. and «. [< Gr. 

cz?.ayxmt6f, pertaining to tho viscera, < cz/.nyx- 
r ov, pi. azlayxva, viscera, bowels.] I. a. Of or 
pertaining to the viscera or entrails; visceral; 
intestinal; enteric — Splanchnic cavities, the vis- 
ceral cavities of the body.— Splanchnic musculature, 
the muscles of tlie splanchnopleure ; that one of tlie two 
chief layers of ccelomatic muscles which surrounds the 
alimentary canal: contrasting with somatic vnuculature, 
or themuscles of the somatopleure.— Splanchnlcnervcs, 
three nerves from the thoracic sympathetic gangtia — the 
first or great, the second lesser or small, nnd the third 
smallest or inferior. The first goes to the semilunar gait, 
glion, the second to the cceliac plexus, tho third to tho re. 
nal and cceliac plexuses. — Splanchnic wall, the Bplanch- 
nopleurc. 

II. n. A splanchnic nerve, 
splanchnoccele (splangk'no-sel), n. [< Gr. 
czV.hyxvav, pi. czX.ayx va, tho viscera, + xoi?.or, 
hollow.] A visceral cavity; specifically, tho 
visceral cavity of a bvachiopod, an anterior di- 
vision of which is tho brachioccolo or brachial 
chamber, and tbe lateral parts of the posterior 
division of wbicb are tbe pleurocceles. 
splanchnographer (splangk-nog'rn-Kr), n. [< 
splanchnograph -y + -or 3 .] One who describes 
viscera ; a writer on splanchnograpliy. 
splanchnographical (splangk-no-graf'i-kal), a. 
[< splanchnograph-y + -ic-al.] Descriptive of 
viscera ; pertaining to splanchnograpliy. 
splanchnograpliy (splangk-nog'ra-fi), «. [< 
Gr. B-}.ayxvov, pi. tnr Xdyxra, visceral’ + -ypu^ia, < 
yyaipau, write.] Descriptive splanchnology; a 
description of or a treatise on viscera, 
splanchnological (splangk-no-loj'i-kal), a. [< 
splanchnolog-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to 
splanchnology. 

splanchnologist (splangk-nol'o-jist), n. [< 
splanchnolog-y + -ist.J One who is versed in 
splanchnology. 

splanchnology (splangk-nol'o-ji), ». [< Gr. 
axl.ayxrov, pi. amXayxm, viscera, + -Xjoyia, < XI- 
yeiv, speak : see -ology.] The sum of scientific 
knowledge concerning viscera, 
splanchnopleura (splangk-no-plo'rii), n. ; pi. 
splanchnoptcuriB (-re). [NL. : seo "splanchno- 
pleure.] Samo as splanchnopleure. 
splanchnopleural (splangk-no-plo'ral), a. [< 
splanchnopleure + -«/.] Forming the walls of 
viscera; constituting or pertaining to tho 
splanchnopleure. 

splanchnopleure (splangk'no-plor), n. [< NL. 
splanchnopleura, < Gr. air Xdyxvov, pi. arXayxva, 
viscera, + mXevpa, the side.] The inner or vis- 
ccval layer of mesoderm, formed by the split- 
ting of tho mesoblast, separated from the soma- 
topleure by tbe perivisceral space, coolomatic 
cavity, or cmloma. It is formed in those animals 
whose germ becomes four-layered in the above manner, 
nnd then constitutes tho musculature nnd connective tis- 
sue of the intestinal tract and its annexes— the lining 
epithelium being derived fiom the hypoblast. Thus, tlie 
connective tiBsue and muscular substance of the lungs, 
liver, kidneys, etc., and the thickness of the wnlls ot the 
stomach, bowels, etc., arc all splanchnopleural. Tlie term 
is contrasted with somatopleure. 

splanchnopleuric (splangk-no-plU'rik), a. 
[< splanchnopleure + -ic.] Samo as splanchno- 
pleural. Foster, Elements of Embryology, i. 2. 
splanchnoskeletal (splangk-no-skel'e-tal), a. 
[< splanchnoshelcton + -a?.] Skeletal or’bard, 
as a part of a viscus; forming a part of, or relat- 
ing to. the splanchnoskeleton. 
splanchnoskeleton (splangk-no-skel'e-ton), n. 
[NL., <. Gr. amXayxvov, pi. oirXayxva, viscera, + 
bksXztov, skeleton.] The splanchnic or vis- 
ceral skeleton ; those hard parts of the body, 
collectively considered, which are developed 
in special relation with the viscera, and servo to 
support or contain them. Such are teeth, branchial 
arches, tracheal rings, bonelets of tlie eyeball and heart, 
penis-bones, etc. Tlie term originated with Corns, I82S, 
and acquired currency through Owen and others. Its dif- 
ference of meaning from scleroskelcton is not clear in all 
its applications. 

splanchnotomical (splangk-no-tom'i-lml), a. 
[< splanchnotom-y + -ic-al.] Anatomical’ in re- 
spect of the viscera ; of or pertaining to splanch- 
notomy. 

splancimotomy (splangk-not'o-mi), «. [< Gr. 
cmXhyxvov, pi. amXayxra, viscera, + -Topia, < rfp- 
vttv, raftciv, cut.] Dissection of the viscera; 
the anatomy of tho viscera: more commonly 
called visceral anatomy. 

splash (splash), v. [A var. of plash 1 , with un- 
orig. s, regarded as intensive; perhaps" sug- 
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gested by tho nppar. relation of smash to masli 1 .'] 

1. trass. 1. To spattor or bespatter, as with 
water, water and mod, or any othor liquid. 

In carving a partridge, I splashed her with gravy from 
head to foot. Sydney Smith , To Francis Jeffrey, 1800. 

2. To dash or throw about in splotclios: as, to 
splash dirty water on ono. — 3. To accomplish 
with splashing or plashing. 

The stout, round-sterned little vessel ploughed and 
ft plashed its way lip tho Hudson, with great noise and lit- 
tle progress. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 170. 

4. To ornament with s pi a shod decoration. =syn. 
1 and 2. Spill, etc. See slopl. 

II. intrans, 1. To dabble or spatter about 
in water or other liquid; dash or spatter water 
about. 

It Is in knowledge as In swimming; he who flounders 
nnd flashes on the surface makes moro noise, and nttrncts 
more attention, than tho pearl-diver who quietly dives in 
quest of treasures to tho bottom. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 211. 

2. To fall with or make a plashing sound. 

The heavy burden splashed in the dark blue wnters. 

Scott, Hob Roy, xxxl. 

Splashing fremitus, fremitus caused by succusslon. 

splash (splash), n. [< splash, r.] 1. Water or 

other liquid thrown upon anything. — 2. Anoiso 
or effect ns from water or* mud thrown up or 
dashed about. 

The splash nnd stir 

Of fountains spouted up and showering down. 

Tennyson, I’rinccM, I. 

3. A spot of dirt or othor discoloring or dis- 
figuring matter; a blot ; a daub. 

Her [Rachel's] very mode of writing Is complex, nay, Is 
careless, Incondite; with dashes and rj^nshrs . . . with 
Involutions, abruptnesses, whirls, and tortuosities. 

Carlyle, Vnrnlmgcn von Fuse's Memoir*. 

4. A. spot or plash of color strongly differing 
from the surrounding color, ns on t lie hide of a 
horse, eow, or other animal. — 5. A complexion* 
powder, generally the finest rice-llour, used by 
women to whiten their necks and faces. — 0. A 
shad-wash. 

splash-board (splnsli'bord), «. A guard of 
wood, or an iron frame covered with leather, 
in front of a wheeled vehicle or a sleigh, to 
protect the occupants from the splashing of the 
horses’ feet ; a dash-board or dasher. The guard 
placed over a wheel (on n passenger railroad-car, at the 
end* of the steps to protect them from dirt thrown by tin* 
wheel*) is also sometimes called a *pla*hdK)anl. Abo 
tjlash’tcing. 

He filled the glass nnd put it on the sjlash-li*ard of the 
wagonette. II’. Black, lit l ar Lochaber, xlx. 

splasher (splash'fTl, a. [< snlash + -irh] 1. 
Ono who or (lint which sploshes. Specifically 
— 2. Tlint which is splnsheil ; n contrivance 
to receive splashes tlmt would otherwise defnee 
the thing protected. (n) A guard idnccd over loco- 
motive wheel* to protect |>cr*on* on the engine or llic 
machinery from the wheel*, or from wet or dirt thrown 
up by them. (/•) A guard ovi r a wheel to prevent the 
•plasm* from entering the vehicle, or to protect the gar- 
ment* of the rider* on entering, (e) A screen placed l»p- 
hlml n wa*h-*tand to protect the wall from water that 
may he splashed. 

splash-wing (spltish'wing), «, Same ns splash- 
board. 

splashy (sphudi'i), a. [< splash + -yl.] Full 
of dirty water; wet; wet and muddy; plushy. 

Not far from hence Is. sedgemore, a watrv, /q-fn/Ao place. 

De/oe, Tour through Great Britain, ll. 34. (/>onVi.) 

splatt, v. t. [Early mod. K. splettc; < ME. 
splatUn; a .secondary form of split (T).] To 
split; splay; extend; spread out. 

Sjlatte that pjkc. Habers Bool (II R T. S.), p. 2tVV 
ritchc It not down ward c, 

Nor sjlattc It not to flatte. 

ralladius, Husbomlrie (R II T. 8.). p. 48. 

splatch (spin eh), m. nnd r. A variant of splotch. 

splatter (Bplot'fcr), r. ». and t. [Prob. n var. of 
*y»n//rr, like split tier ns related to sputter. Cf. 
splot.] To make n noise, as in dashing wator 
about; splnsli; east or scatter about. 

Dull prose-folk Latin sjlattrr. 

Bums, To William Simpson. 

splatter-dash fnplat'fr-dash), ». An uproar; 
a bustle. [Colloq.l 

splatterdashes (Kpfat'fr-tlaHli-cz), n.pl. Samo 
ns spatterdashes. 

splatter-faced (splat'fr-fiist), a. Broad- or flnt- 
fnced. 

Oh, lawk I I declare I he all of a tremble ; 

My mind It misgive* me about Sukey Wimble, 

A rjl alter -faced wench, neither civil nor film bio ! 

T. Hughes, Tom Drown at Oxford, I. Iv. (tong). 

splay 1 (spin), r. /. [< ME. splaycn, splaicn, 

spicy cn ; by apberesis from display: see dis- 
play.1 If. To display; unfold; spread out; 
bonce, to cut up; carve: ns, to splay a fish. 
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The cok confesseth emynent cuplde 
When he his gemmy tnil begynneth splay. 

Palladia*, Husbonarlo (E. E. T. S.), p. 23. 
To spleycn out liiro loves on brede 
Agcyn the sunno. 

Lydgate, Complaint of tho Black Knight, 1. 33. 
2. To dislocate, as a horse’s sbouldor. — 3. In 
arch., to slope ; form with an oblique angle, as 
tho jambs or sides of a window. See the noun. 
splay 1 (spin), n. [< splay t>.] 1. Spread; flnro. 
By hammering In tho comers of a bit, coro should be 
taken to preservo tho splay throughout to tho extremity, 
by properly inclining tho face of the hammer. 

Morgans, Mining Tools, p. 49. 

2. In arch., a sloped surfneo, ora surfaco which 
makes nil oblique angle with another, as when 


spleenwort 

2. Ill humor; melancholy ; low spirits. 

Ho affected to complnln either of the Spleen or his 
Memory. Congreve, Way of the World, i. 6. 

Such [melancholic fancy] as now and then presents it- 
self to musing, thoughtful men, when their spirits are 
low*, and tho spleen hath gotten possession of them. 

Bp. Atlerbury, Sermons, I. riL 

3. Bad temper; anger; ill-will; malice; latent 
spito ; grudge : as, to vent one’s spleen ; a lit of 
the spleen. 

A hare-braln’d Hotspur, govern’d by a spleen. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 2. 19. 


The Dauphin all this while, though outwardly having 
~ igne, ve f 

ilni 



rian of rortat cf Notre Dame, Paris, j s s. Splay*. 


tho oponing through n wall for a door or win- 
dow widens from tho position of tho door or 
window proper toward tho fuco of the wall. A 
largo chamfer is cnlled n splay. 

Among the most mnrked of these [defects In design of 
frt^ado of Rhcims Cathedral] Is the projection of the great 
portal Jamb*, w ith their nrchl volts, heyoml the faces of the 
buttresses, nnd the continuation of the rjlayt tot he outer 
faces of the Jambs, so that those of the adjoining portals 
almost meet in a sharp edge. 

C. II. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 110. 
3. In fort., tho outward widening of an embra- 
sure from the mouth toward tho oxteriorof tho 
parapet. Seo embrasure — Splay cut, an inclined 
cat on tho edges of fancy brickwork. 

splay 1 (spl a), a. {< splay*, v,] Spread or spread- 
ing out; wide and Hat; turned outward; tience, 
clumsy ; awkward. Seo splay-foot, splay-mouth. 

In tho German mind, ns In the German language, there 
doe* seem to he something sjlay, something blunt-cdgcd, 
unhandy, nnd Infelicitous. 

M. Arnold, Literature nnd Dogma, I ’ref. 

splay- t (Hplfi), r. t. [A var. of spay*, prob. by 
confusion with Mif/iyl.] Same ns shay. Shah\, 
M.forM.,ii. 1.213/ 

splayod (splad), a. [< splay* + -e<r-*.] Ilav- 
ing a spiny form ; splav, 

splayer (spbVcr), n. In tilc-manuf., a segment 
of a cylinder used as a mold for curved tiles, as 
ridge- or hip-tiles, drain-tiles, etc. 

splay-foot (splu'fut), a. and//. [< splay* + 
/<»»>/.] I. ii. Abroad Hut foot turned more or 
)e«s outwanl. A Splay-foot may be only coarse or un- 
comely, but In extreme ca*«* It amount* to the deformity 
known a* tatij+i minis, a kind of clubfoot. 

II. a. Having splav-feet; splay-footed. 

Tlio‘ *1111 some trace* of our n»»tlc vein 
And sjlay-ft'ol verve remain'd and will remain. 

Imitation of Horace, Epistle 1, 1. 271. 

splay-footed (spbVfut'ed), a. [Enrlv mod. E. 
also spied footed ; as splayfoot 4- -ed-.] Having 
hjdny-feet. 

Salute* from a sjlay/ooted witch. . . . 

Croaking of ravens, or the screech of owl*. 

Arc not so boding mischief. 

Pont, Broken Heart, v. 1. 

splay-mouth (spbVmouth), ». A naturally large 
or wide mouth; also, the mouth stretched wide 
in a grin or grimace. 

Hadit thou hut, Janus like, a face behind, 

To see the people what rjlay-inouths they make. 

Dry dm, tr. of I’erslus's Satires, 1. 110. 

splay-mouthed (sphVmontht), «. llnviiip n 
splay-mouth; making tho mouth splay, us in n 
grimace. 

These solemn, splay -mouth'd gentlemen. Madam, says I, 
only do It to Improve In natural philosophy. 

Tom Brown. Works, II. 271. (Dari/s.) 

Spleen (splen), n. [< ME. splene, splen, < OF. 
espten, esjdein, es plain, esplien, csptcnc = It. 
splene, < L. snlen, \ Gr. ex?j 4 v = L. lien (for orig. 
m splien) = Skt. plihan (for orig. *splihan), the 
spleen.] 1. A lion-glandular, highly vascular 
organ which is situated in the abdomen, on 
the left side, in connection with tho digestive 
organs, and in which tho blood undergoes cer- 
tain modifications in respect of its corpuscles, 
lids vlscns has no proper secretion and no excretory 
duct, ami In these respects ngrees with the thyroid, 
thvinus, nnd adrenal !>odIc*. In man tho spleen I* of nn 
oblong fattened form, dark llvid-red In color, soft nnd 
friable In texture, nnd extremely vascular. It lies In the 
left hypochondriac region, capping the cardiac end of the 
atomneh. The spleen ha* been supposed to be the sent 
of vnrious emotions. Its enlargement or Induration, un- 
der mnlarinl poisoning, Is known as oyiir-rnAr. See cat 
under jxinereas. 

I thought their spleen* would break; they laugh’d us nil 
Out of tho room. Beau, and FI., Mnld’s Tragedy, 111, 2. 


twnrdly 

mndo n Reconciliation with the Duke of Burgolgnc, yet 
inwardly bearing n Spleen against him, intended nothing 
so much as his Destruction. Baker, Chronicles, p. 174. 

4f. A sudden impulse, fancy, or caprice; a 
wbira. 

A thousand spleens hear her a thousand ways. 

Shak., Venus nnd Adonis, 1. 907. 
5f, Mood; disposition. 

Ilaplv my presence 
May well abate tho over-merry sjleen. 

Shak., T. of tho S., Ind., 1. 137. 
They [tho Presbyterians} came to that Spleen at Inst 
that they would rather enthral themselves to the King 
ngnln than admit their own Brethren to share in their 
Liberty. Milton, AnB. toSalmasius. 

In tho sploont, In low’ spirits ; out of sorts ; In 111 humor. 
— On the epleent, on tno Impulse of the moment; sud- 
denly; Impulsively. 

Wordcs which seld are on the splene, 

In fnlrclnngago peynted ful plcsantlye. 

Political Poems, etc. (cd. Fumlvall), p. G2. 

spleen (splon), r. [< spleen, «.] I. trails. 1. 
To deprivo of tho silicon; extirpate tbo spleen 
of. Animals subjected to this operation tend to become 
fnt, nnd may live for an Indefinite period apparently In 
perfect health. 

Animals sjleened grow salacious. ArbuthnoL 

2f. To anger; annoy, llogcr North, Exnmcn, 
p. 326. — 3t. To dislike; bate. 

Sir T. Wentworth sjdeen'd tho bishop for offering to 
bring hi* rival Into favour. 

Bp. I lack ft, Abp. Williams, II. 83. (Davies.) 

II. in /runs. To linvo n loathing; beeomodis- 
pistod. [Kure.] 

It I. fairly .tokenin'; I qitrni nt It. 

ft. T. Coohr, Tlic Conprc^atlonallst, Jan. 3, 1ESA. 

Bpleonativof, <i. An obsolete form of spJcni- 
tirr. 

Bplconfnl (sploti'ftil), n. [< sjilcen + -/id.] Full 
of or displnviiif- spleen ; tui(^y; poorlsli; fret- 
ful; melancholy^ hypoehondrinenl; splenetic. 
Jly.clf have calm’d their q>trti\ful mutiny. 

Shot., 2 lien. VI.. III. 2. 12S. 
splconfully (splen'fi'il-i), eulv. In a spleenful 
manner. 

spleenish (sple'nish), a. [Formerly also, erro- 
neously, sjilcnish ; < spleen + -i.sh 1 . J Splceny ; 
afTccted with spleen; arising from disordered 
spleen; ill-natured. 

But here yourselves you must engage 
Somewhat to cool jour sjleenish rage. 

Drayton, Nyinpliidln. 

spleenisbly (sple'nish-li), mil'. Ill n spleenish 
manner. Imp. Diet. 

spleenishness (sple'nish-nes), n. The state of 
Iieiiip spleenish. Imp. Diet. 

Bpleenitivet, <>• An obsolete form of splcniti re. 
spleenless (splen'les), a. [< spleen + -hvw.] 
llnvinf- no spleen; lienee, free from anper, ill 
humor, malice, spite, or the like; kind; pentle. 

A /;**Vrn.Vr, n lml 50 .tretcht 
Her wing, to waft us. CAnjnnnn, Odjtuey, ill. 247. 

spleen-pulp 

(sploirpulp), n. 

The proper sub- 
stance of the 
spleen, contain- 
ed in the areoles 
of the trabecu- 
lar tissue of that 
organ, forming 
n soft mnss of 
a dark reddish- 
brown color, like 
prnmous blood. 

Also splenic pulp 
or tissue. 

spleen-sickt, a. 

Splenetic. I.ev- 
ins. 

spleen-stone 

(splon'stdn), n. 

Same as jatle- or 

nephrite. Spleen-arts. 

SpleenWOrt l.froml cl Sssnm'v". .Som-i.,.,* 3. frond 

5* . , .» . of Asfilfnium Adiontutn-ntsy-Hm ? 3, 

.(SplOIl Wort), ?l. frond of Atfttniuv* stftentrxonnlt. 
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' S ?ir e ?f d i d?eSS ( s P 1 |a' did -' 1M )» "■ The.cltarnc- 

J. Trichoma net; the wall-rue spleenwort ig S. ijlS-mu- » r< } f being splendid; splendor; magnificence. 
raria. Doyle. 

spleeny (sple'ni), a. [< spleen + -i/l.] Fullof splendiferous (splen-dif'e-rus), a. flrreg. < 
or characterized by spleen, (n) Angry; peevish; > brightness, -f ferre — E. bear 1 .'] 


iplcet 

fretful; ill-tempered; irritable; fiery ; 'impetuous. 

The heart and harbour’d thoughts of ill mlikc traitors, 
Not tpleeny speeches. Fletcher, Valentiuian, if. 3 . 

( 6 ) Melancholy, or subject to fits of melancholy; affected 
with nervous complaints. 

splegett, »■ [Appar. an erroneous form of 
pledget . J A vrofc cloth for washing a sore, Im ». 
Diet. 

splenadenoma (splo-nad-e-no'mii), n. [NL., < 
Sr. eah'/v, spleen, + NL. adenoma,' q. v.] Hyper- 
plasia of the spleen-pulp, 
splenalgia (sple-nal'ji-ii), «. [NL.. < Gr. c-li/v, 
sjileeiij + alyo;, pain.] Pain in the spleen or 
its region. 

splenalgic (sple-nal'jik), a. [< splenalgia + 
-ic.] Affoeted with splenalgia; having pain in 
the spleon or splenic region, 
splenalgy (sple-nnl'ji), 11 . Sanio as splenalgia. 
splenativet, «• See spfciiifirc. 
splenauxe (sple-nak'se), n. [< Gr. c-h) r, the 
spleen, + olf? s= av-rjat^, increase, amplifica- 
tion: see mixesis.] Enlargement of the spleen, 
splencular (spleng'ku-liir), a. [< splcnculc + 
-or 3 .] Having the character of a splenculus; 
pertaining to a splenculus. 
splencule (spleug'kul), n. [< NL. splcnctthts .] 
A splenculus or splenule. 
splenculus (spleng'kit-lus), 11 .; pi. splcncttli (-li). 


splenological 

largest one of three branches of the celiac axis. See cut 
under pancreas .— Splenic corpuscles. See Malpighian 
corpuscles, under corpuscle . — Splenic fever. Same as 
malignant anthrax (which see, under anthrax ).— Splenic 
flexure. Seo fiexure . — Splenic hernia, protrusion of 
the spleen, or some part of it, through an opening in the ab- 
unnl walls or the diaphragm.— Splenii “ ' 


Splendor-bearing; splendid; brilliant; gor- 
geous. [Obsolete or colloq.] 

0 tyme most ioyfull, daye most splendifenis ! 

The clerenesso of heaven now apereth vnto vs. 

Bp. Bale, Enterlude of Johan BapL (1638). 

Where is nil your gorgeous nttire from Oriental climes? 

I see the splendiferous articles nrrive, and then they van- 
ish forever. c. Bcade, Hard Cash, xxviii. 

splendor, splendour (splen'dor), n. [< OF. splenicai (splen'i-kai), a. 
splendour , splendor, F. splendour = Pr. splendor Same as splenic. [Rare.] 

== bp. Pg. esplendor = It. splendorc, < L. splcn- spleniculus (sple-nik'u-lus), 
dor, nviMittinoo / o 1 ..Va . 7 i-\ rurr StX. *_«*▼ /7 . 


dominal walls or the diaphragm.— Splenic lymphatics, 
the absorbent vessels of the spleen, originating in the ar- 
terial sheaths and trabecula? of thatorgan, passing tiirough 
the lymphatic glands at thehilum,and ending in the tho- 
racic duct. — Splenic nerves, nerves of the spleen derived 
from the solar plexus and the pneumogastrlc nerve, — 
Splenic plexus. See plexus .-- Splenic pulp or tissue. 
Same as spleen-pulp .— Splenic veins, veins which con- 
vey from the spleen to the portal vein the blood which lias 
been modified in character in the spleen. 

[< splenic 4- -a?.] 


pi. spleniculi 


brightness,^ < splcndcrc, shine. see^splcn- (-11). [NL. , dim.of L. sp?en, spleen: see" spleen.'] 
i -li! j. t a A splenculus. 

Splenii, n. Plural of splcnius. 
splenisation, n. See splcnication. 
spleniserrate (sple-ni-ser'at), a. [< NL. splcni- 
us 4- serratus .] Consisting of, represented by, 
or pertaining to the splenii and serrati muscles 
of the back: as, the spleniserrate group of mus- 
cles. Cones and Shutc, 1887. 


dent.'] I. Great brightness; brilliant luster: 
as, the splendor of the sun. 

A sudden sptendour from behind 
Flush’d all the leaves witli rich gold-green. 

Tennyson , Arabian Nights. 
-2. Great show of richness and elegance; mag- 
nificence; pomp; parade; grandeur; eminence: 
as, tii o splendor of a victory 


them 

habit and retinue. 

A tqdcndmir of diction which more than satisfied the 
highly raised expectation of the audience. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
3. In her. See sun in splendor, under sun . =Syn. 
1. lle/ulycnce , Brilliance, etc. See radiance, n.— 2. Gor- 
'[NL., dim. of L. splcn, < Gr. spleen see eeousness, display sliowiness, renown. See pram?, 

syifcm.] A little spleen; tin accessory or sup- splendorous, splendrous (splen'tlor-us, -drus), 
plementary spleen; a splontilo; a licneulns. K’ivvW, + 

Such splenic bodies are frequently found in ns- bng lt » dazzling. 

— !M.f. j.i t Your beauty la the hot and splendrous sun. 

■ } /f\ Drayton, Idea, xvi. 

t splenectomist (splo-nok'to-mist), n. [< splc- 
( Davies .) ~ ' r °” ’ ’ ncctomy + -ist.] One w'lio lias excised the 

splendent (splen'dent), a. [Formerly alsosnlcn- s fi leeu - , 

dant; = OF. csplcmlcnt — Sp. Pg. csplcndcntc= splenectomy (splo-nek to-nu), «• [< Gr. arrh'tv, 
It. splcndcntc, < L. splendent t-)s, ppr. of splcn- s P 1 . QOn i + ct.ro/, a cutting out.] In sttrg., ox- 
dcrc. Henco (< L. splcndcrc) also splendor, c, , ston ° C ‘l 10 sp'oon 
splcn 
dent: 


Romulus, boluR to give laws to his new Romans, founil splewserrator (sple'ni-so-ra tor), it. ; pi. splc- 
a better way to procure an esteem nnr) reverence to «, W 17 ,, „••/>« /’-er.vJi-tn'vf.v'l rMY. • cnn.n7.n4/>. 
ten; titan by first procuritig it to himself by tplendour of I",®”"' icinscj- 

South. " 


. sptcnacnxc, u splendent t-)s. ppr. of splcn- *.f'V n uutuu B ouc -J ^n surg., ox- 

trc. Henco « L. splcndcrc) also splendor, ctston of the spkon. 

dendid, resplendent, etc.] 1. Shining; resplon- splenectopia (splo-nck-to'pt-ii), it. [NL., < Gr. 
snt; beaming with light; specifichllv, in cn- fi l’. lepu ' r ^ “Tovor, away from a place: 



rate.] Tho spleniserrate muscles, collectively 
considered ns a muscular group, forming the so- 
called “third layer” of the muscles of the back, 
composed of the splenitis capitis, splenius colli, 
serratus posticus superior, and sorrntus posticus 
inferior. Cones and Sliutc, 1887. 
splenisht, a. An obsolete erroneous spelling 
. .. . .. oisplccmsli. 

Having splendor; splenitic (sple-nit'ik), a. [< splenitis + -ic.] 
Inflamed, as the spleen; affected witb splenitis, 
splenitis (splo-ni'tis), n. [NL., < L. splcn, < Gr. 
orrL/v 1 , spleon, + -it is. Cf. Gr. ctribp>rn f, fern, 
adj., of tbo spleen.] Inflammation of the 
spleon. 

splenitive (splon'i-tiv), a. [Also splenativc, 
and formerly splccnativc, splccnltivc, splcnctive; 
irreg. < L. splcn, spleen, + -it-irc.] If. That 
acts or is fitted to act on tho spleen. 

Whereby my two cunning philosophers were drltten to 
studio flalcn nnew, nnd seeke splmatiuc simples to purge 
their popular patients of the opinion of their oldo tradi- 
tions and custodies. Ahtsiic, Pierce Pcnilesse, p. 73. 
2. Splonctic; fiery; passionate; irritable. 


But what talkc I of these, when brighter starres 
Darken their ijilmdant beauty witli tho senrres 
Of this Insatiate sinne? 

Timet' Whittle (E. E. T. S.), p. DO. 
A tplemtent suit shnll never set. 

P. Jtmson, Entertainment nt Theobalds. 

2. Very conspicuous; illustrious. 

Divers great and epleiulcnt fortunes. 

Sir II. Wotton, Rcliqulte, p. Gfi. 
splendid (splcn'did), a. [< F. splcndidc = Sp. 
cspUndido = Pg. csplcndido=: It. splcndido, < L. 
splcndidus, shining, brillinnt, < splcndcrc, shine : 
seo splendent.] 1. Shining; brilliant; specifi- 
cally, in entom., having brillinnt metallic col- 
ors; splendent. — 2. Brilliant; dazzling; gor- 
geous; sumptuous: ns, a splendid pnlnco; a 
splendid procession. 

Our Btato of splendid vassalage. Milton, I*. L., II. 2 :r2. 
Indeedc tho entertainment Is very fylendid, anil not un- 
reasonable, considering the excellent manner of dressing 
their meate, and of the Bcrvlce. 

Kcchjn, Diary, Fob. 2! 

3. Conspicuous; illustrious; grund; heroic, 
brilliant; noble; glorious: as, a splendid vic- 
tory; a splendid reputation. 

But man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pom- 
poUB in tho gravo. Sir T. Broxnxc, Um-burial, v. 

We hold that the most wonderful and splendid proof of 
genliiB la a great poem produced in n civilised oge. 

Macaulay, Milton. 

4. Very fine; excellent; extremely good: ns, 
a splendid chance to make a fortune. [Colloq.] 

Mr. Each distinguished himself in AstronomyatGotha. 
where I Baw his £]>lendid Observatory lately constructed 
by tho Duke. Abbs Mann, In BIUb's Letters, p. 440. 

Oh 1 Todgcra could do It, 


For, though I am not sjrfenitive nnd msh. 

Yet havo I something in mo dangerous, 

Which let thy wiseness fear. 

. *-• ... , a / -a Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 284. 

edwith spleen; ill-humored; peonsh; frotful; splenium (splo'ni-um), pi. splcnia (-ii). 
s P‘ tcful - [NL., < Gr. crrhp’iov, a ban ’ 

\ Oil llllinniir mo wlinn T nm slrV- ~ . 1 11 v 


efts, < L. splat, spleen: see spleen.] I. a. 1. Of 
or pertaining to tho spleen; splenic. — 2. AfTcct- 


You humour mo when I am sick, 

Why not when I nm rplcnctict 

Pope, Iinlt. of IToraco, I. vil. C. 
=Syn. 2. Sulky, Moro*c, etc. (see stiffen), Irritable, pettish, 
waspish, snappish, cross, crusty, testy. 

II. u. If. Tho spleon. 

It solvcth flevme, ami helpeth tplcnctyk ; 

• Digestion Itmakcth, and een qiiyk. 

Palladium , llusbondrie (D. E. T. S.), p. ICS. 
2. A person affected with spleon. 
t Tlic Splenrticks sneak just ns the Weather lets 'em — 
: talking Barometers. 


. bandage, compress.] In 
tho thickened and roundod free border in 
which tho corpus callosum ends behind. Also 
called pad. See cut I. under cerebral. 
splenius (splo'ni-us), n. ; pi. splenii (-5). [NL. 
(sc. musculus) f < Gr. oTv^vtovy a bandage, com- 
press.] A broad muscle, extending from tlio 
uppor part of tho thorax, on tho back and side 
of tho nock, beneath the trapozius. in man tho 
splenius arises from tho nuchal ligament and from the 
spinous processes of the seventh cervical nnd of the first 
Bix dorsal vertebra?. Iu nscemling the neck, it is divided 


into two sections — (a) tho*ricmw$ capitis, inserted into 
tho occipital bone beneath the superior curved line, and 
partly Into tho mastoid process, and (6) the splcnim colli, 
inserted into the transverse processes of somo of the upper 
cervical vertebra?. The splonius of each side is separated 
from its fellow by a triangular interval, in which the com- 
plexus appears. Tho splenii together draw tho head back- 
ward, and separately turn It a little to one side. Seo cut 
under musclet. 


The dessert was splendid. 
when It choBC. Mind that. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlcwit, lx. 

=Syn. 2. Magnificent, Superb, etc. See grand.— 3. EmI- Splenic (splon'ik), < 7 . 
nent, remarkable, distinguished, famous. * ~ * 

splendidioust (splen-did'i-iiB), a . [< splendid 
+ -i’OUs.') Splendid ; magnificent. [Rare.] 

A right exquisite nnd splcndidious lady. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s ItevelB, v. 3. 

splendidly (splen'did-li), adv. 


They aro mere 

Slecte, Tender Husband, HI. 1 . 

splenetical (splo-not'i-knl), a. [< splenetic + 

- al .] Same as splenetic /' Sir H. lVotton . 
splenetically (splo-net'i-kal-i), adv. Ill a mo- 
rose, ill-humored, *or splenetic manner, 
splenetivef, a. An obsolete form of splenitive. 

1 GI 4 . splenia. n. Plural of splenium . . . 

* splenial (splo'ni-al), a. and ix. [< Gr. cxhjvtov, splenization (sple-ni-za'sbon), n. [< L. splcn, 
a bandage, compress.] I. a . In cool, and amt . : s P lo . on ? + + -ation."} In pathoh, a change 

(ft) Acting liko a splint or 'clasp; having tho Produced in the lungs by inflammation, in which 
character of a splenial: noting ono of tho pieces tli°y resemble the substance of the spleen, 
of tho compound ramus of tho lower jawof many Compare hepatization . Also spelled splcnisfi- 
vertebrates below mammals, (b) Of or per- * l ? n ‘ 

taining to the sploniura of tho brain: ns, the s Pl©DOcele (splo no-sel), n. [X Gr. oiOJp, spleen, 
splenial border of the corpus callosum. See K WWi a tumor.] A splenic tumor ; a hernia 
spfntium. (c) Of or pertaining to a splenius: °r protrusion of the spleon. 
as, tho splenial muscles of tho neck. Splenodyilia (sple-no-din'i-il), n. [NL., C Gr. 

II. v. The splenial element of tho compound spleon, +od&i^ L pain.] Pain in tho spleen, 

mandible of a vertobrato below a mammal, it s PlG HO graphical (sple-no-graf'i-kal),«. [< sjrtc- 
Ib a bune— of various slmpo In different animals, ns birds, nofjrapji-y + -ic-n?.] Descriptive of the spleen ; 
reptiles, and fishes — npplicil like a splint to tho inner sido relating to splonograpby. 
of each ramus of tho mandible, between tho articular nnd SDlenoeraubv (sule-nofr'vn-fn n Gv 
tho dentary elements. See cut under OaUim. crib ««« 2r ^ - ~. <nr ’ 


ypdtptiv, vmto.] Tlie de- 


In a splendid 
manner, (a) Brilliantly; gorgeously; magnificently; 
sumptuously; showily; gloriously. (6) Excellently; ex- 
ceedingly well; finely. iColloq.] 



/x , r 7? uiijoiiau. — spiouic apoplexy. of nT1( , A 

(a) Venr rapid malignant anthrax, (b) Ilcmorrhngo iiito MaTlco - ... , 

the substance of tho spleen.— Splenic artery, the main Splenological (sple-no-loyi-kal), a. [< splcn ol- 
source of arterial blood-supply of the spleen, In man the utj-tj 4* -fr-<r/.] Of or pertaining to splenology; 



splenological 
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split 


relating to the structure and function of the 
spleen. 

splenology (sple-nol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. arrkrpr, 
spleen, + -Xoyta, < /.eyeiv, speak: see -ology.] 
The science or knowledge of the spleen ; the 
body of anatomical and physiological fact or 
doctrine respecting the structure and function 
of the spleen. 

splenomalacia (splefno-ma-la'si-ji.), «. [NL., 
< Gr. cr/fv, spleen, + j'uUaKUi, softness, < {ia7.a- 
s6g, soft.] Softening of the spleen, 
splenopathy (sple-nop'a-thi), 11 . [< Gr. orrlr/v, 
spleen, + irdflof," suffering.] Disease of the 
spleen. 

splenotomical (sple-no-tom'i-kal), a. [< splc- 
notom-y + -ic-al.J Anatomical’ as regards the 
spleen; pertaining to splenotomy. 
splenotomy (splf-not/o-mi), n. [< Gr. 
spleen, + -ropia, < ripveiv, rapeiv, cut.] Sple- 
nologieal anatomy; incision into or dissection 
of the spleen. 

Splent (splent), n . An obsolete or dialectal form 
of splint. 

splenter (splen'ter), n. An obsolete or dialec- 
tal form of splinter. 

splenule (splen'ul), n. [< KE.*splcntdus, dim. of 
L. splen, < Gr. a-lijv, tho spleen : see spleen .] 
A splencule, or little spleen ; a rudimentary 
spleen. Owen. 
splettet, v. See splat. 

spleuchan, spleughan (splo'chan), n. [< Gael. 
Ir. spliuchan, a pouch.] Apoucliorpocket; es- 
pecially, a tobacco-pouch. 

* Ye ken Jock Hornbook i’ the clachnn; 

Deil rank his king’s-liood in [into] a spleuchan ! 

Bums, Death and Dr. Hornbook. 

splice (splis), v. t . ; prel. and pp. spliced, ppr. 
splicing. [= OF. * esplisser , espisser, F. ipisser 
= Sw. splissa = Dan. splidsc, splcdsc, spleisc, 
splice, < MD. splissen, an assimilatod form of 
"splitscn, D. splilsen, splice ; so called with ref. 
to tho splitting of tlie strands of the rope ; with 
formative -s, <. MD. splitten, splijtcn, D. splijtcn, 
split, = MHG. splisen, G. splcissen, split: see 
split. The G. splissen, splitzen, splice, may bo 
a secondary form of splcissen, split, and this it- 
self the source of tho OF. and the D., Sw., etc., 
forms ; or it may be from the D.] 1 . To unite 
or join together, as two ropes or tho parts of a 
rope by interweaving the strands of the ends; 
also, to unite or join together by overlapping, 
as two pieces of timber, metal, or other mate- 
rial. Seo splice, ii. 

When the long tale, renew'd when last they met, 

Is spliced anew, and is unllnish'd yet. 

Crabbc, Works, II. 104. 

2. To join in marriage ; marry. [Slang.] 
Alfred and I intended to he married in this way almost 
from the first ; we never meant to he spliced in the hum- 
drum way of other people. Charlotte Bronte , Villette, xl. 

Spliced eye. Same as eye-splice.— Splicing-clamp, a 
clamp used to hold the ends or parts to be spliced.— To 
splice the main-brace. See main-brace. 
splice (splis), n. [< splice, i>.] 1. The joining 
together of two ropes or parts of a ropo by in- 
terweaving part of the untwisted strands of 
each, or the union so effected. The short splice is 
uBed for a rope 
where it is not 
to pass through 
blocks. The long 
splice or round 
splice is made by 
unlaying tlie ends 
of ropes that are to 
be joined together 
and following the 
lay of one rope with 
a strand of the 
other until all the 
strands are used, 
and then neatly tucking the ends through the strands so 
that the size of the rope will not be changed. This occu- 
pies a great extent of rope, but by the three joinings being 
tlxed at a distance from one another the increase of bulk is 
- diminished, hence it is adapted to run through the sheave- 
hole of a block, etc. The eye- splice or ring-splice forms a 
sort of eye or circle at the end of a rope, and is used for 
Bplicing in thimbles, etc. -See cut under eye-splice. 

2. The junction of two pieces of wood or 
metal by overlapping and bolting or otherwise 
fastening the ends; a scarf. See cut under 
scarf \ 2. 

splice-grafting (splls'graf^ting), n. See graft- 
ing, 1. 

splice-piece (splis 'pes), n. On a railway, a fish- 
plate or break-joint plate used where two rails 
come together, end to end. 
splicer (spll'ser), n. [< splice + -er 1 .] One 
who splices; also, a tool used in splicing, 
splicing-fid (spli' sing-fid), n . Want., a tapered 
wooden pin or marlinspike used to open the 


Splicing-shackle. 



Spline. 

a, shaft; £, pul- 
ley: c, spline or 
feather fitted to a 
groove in both a 
and b. 



Splices of Ropes. 

a, short splice ; b, long splice; c , eye-splice. 


strands of a rope in splicing. It is sometimes 
driven by a mallet called a comtnander. E. H. 
Kniglit. 

splicing-hammer (splI'sing-hanHer), n. A ham- 
mer with a face on one end and a point on the 
other, used in splicing. 

E. ]J. Knight. 
splicing-shackle (spli'- 
sing-shak'l), n. A 
shackle in the end of a 
length of chain around which the end of a rope 
is taken and spliced when the chain and cable 
are to he secured together, 
splindert, v. See splinter, v. 
spline (splin), ii. [Origin obscure.] 1. Inmue/i., 
a rectangular piece or key fitting into a groove 
in tho hub of a wheel, and a sim- 
ilar groove in a shaft, so that, 
while the wheel may slide endwise 
on the shaft, both must revolve to- 
gether. See cut under paint-mill. 
— 2. A flexible strip of wood or 
hard rubber used by draftsmen 
in laying out broad sweeping 
curves, especially in railroad 
work. Tho spline has a narrow groove 
on Us upper edge to which can be anywhere attached the 
projecting finger of the heavy weight which keeps it in 
any desired position while tiic curve is being drawn, 
spline (splin), v. t. [< spline, «.] To fit with a 
spline. 

splining-machine (spli'ning-ma-shen''), ii. A 
machine-tool for cutting grooves and key- 
seats. 

Splint (splint), t>. t. [= Sw. splinta, splinter; a 
secondary, nasalized form of split: see split. In 
sense 2 also dial, splent; < ME. splcnten; from 
splint, ii.] 1. To splinter; shiver. Florio. 
[Rare.] — 2. To join together, confine, or sup- 
port by means of splints, as a broken limb, 
splint (splint), ii. [Formerly and still dial, also 
splent; < ME. “'splin tc, splyntc, splent, splenic 
(> AF. csplcntc), a splint, = D. splint, a piece of 
money, = MLG. splints, LG. splints, splint (> G. 
splint), a thin piece of iron, = Sw. splint, a kind 
of spike, a forelock, fiat iron peg (ef. sprint, a 
forelock), = Dan. splint, a splinter; from tho 
vorb: seo splint, v. Cf. splinter.] 1. A piece 
of wood or other substance split off ; a splinter. 

The sperea apllndered In eplynles. 

. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), Hi. C2S. 

2. A thin flexible strip of wood (or metal) 
adaptod to a particular use. Specifically— (a) One 
of a number of strips woven together to make chair-seats, 
baskets, etc. (h) A lath. [Prov. Eng.J (c) A piece of wood 
used to splice or stiffen a weak or broken beam, (d) One 
of the thin strips of wood used in making matches, 
brooms, etc. E. II. Knight, (c) A tapering strip of wood 
formerly used to adjust a shell in the center of the bore 
of a mortar. E. II . Knight, (/t) In armor, a narrow plate 
of steel overlapping another. Splints 
were used for protecting parts of the 
body where movement had to be al- 
lowed for. See also cut under sollcrct. 

(g) In surg., a thin piece of wood or 
other substance used to hold or con- 
fine a broken bone when set, or to 
maintain any part of the body In a fixed 
position. See pistol-splint. 

3. In anat., a bone acting as a splints 

splint; a splint-bone. — 4. In farriery: (a) Peri- 
ostitis in tho horse, involving the inner small 
and the large motacarpal or cannon-bone, rare- 
ly also tho corresponding metatarsal hones. It 
is caused mainly by concussion, and sometimes 
leads to lameness. (6) An exostosis of tho 
splint-bone of a horse; a bony callus or ex- 
crescence on a horse’s leg formed by periosti- 
tis of a splint-bone. 

Outward diseases, as tlie spavin, splent, ring-bone, wind- 
gall. 

Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 
5. Alburnum or sap-wood, 
splintage (splin'taj), it. [< splint + -age.] The 
application or use of splints, 
splint-armor (splint'iir' l 'mpr), n. Armor made 
of splints. See splint, 2(/)" 
splint-bandage (splint'- 
ban'daj), it. An immov- 
able bandage, as a starch, 
gum, plaster of Paris, ete., 
bandage. 

splint-bone (splint'bon), n. 

1. In anal.: (a) The sple- 
nium of the mandible. See 
splenium. ( b ) The fibula or 
porone, which acts like a 
splint to the tibia. — 2. 

In farriery, a splint; one 
of the reduced lateral metacarpals or metatar- 
sals of the horse, closely applied to one' side of 




Splint-armor, 15th cen- 
tury. (FromViollet-le-Duc’s 
“Diet, du Mobilier fran- 
cs.") 


the back of the eannon-bone, or middle meta- 
carpal or metatarsal. See cuts under cannon- 
hone, Perissodactyla, pisiform, and solidungn- 
late. 

splint-bottomed (splint'bot'umd), a. [< splint 
+ bottom + -ed 2 .] Having the bottom or seat 
made of splints, or thin strips of wood, gener- 
ally interwoven: as, a splint-bottomed chair. 
Also split-bottomed. 

splint-box (splint'boks), n. A form of frac- 
ture-box consisting of a support for the leg 
with hinged side strips, adjustable foot-piece, 
and often a support for the thigh, which, is at- 
tached by means of a binge so that it may be 
adjusted. 

splint-coal (splint'kol),ii. A variety of canncl- 
coal having a more or less slaty structure. See 
slate-coal. 

splintedt (splin'ted), o. [< splint + -ed 2 .] Com- 
posed of splints: as, splinted armor. 

splinter (splin'ter), v. [Formerly also splin- 
dcr; < ME. "splintcrcn , splinderen, < D. splin- 
teren, split, shiver, = Dan. splintre, splinter; cf. 
Sw. splittra, separate, = G. splittern, splinter; 
a freq. form of splint, nit. of split: see splint, 
v., split,, a.] I. trans. 1. To split or rend into 
long thin pieces ; shiver. 

“Tlie postern gate shakes,” continued Rebecca; “it 
crashes — it is splintered by his blows.” 

Scott, Ivanhoe, xxix. 

2f. To support by a splint, as a broken limb ; 
splint. 

This broken joint . . . entreat her to splinter; and . . . 
tills crack of your love shall grow stronger than it was 
before. Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 329. 

II. intrans . To be split or rent into long 
pieces; shiver. 

A lance that splinter'd like an icicle. 

Tennyson , Geraint. 

splinter (splin'tfir), n. [Formerly also splenter; 
= MD. splinter, splenter, D. splinter; cf. MD. 
siilcttcr = G. splitter, a splinter: see splinter, 
V.] A sharp-edged fragment of anything split 
or shivered off more or less in the direction 
of its length ; a thin piece (in proportion to its 
length) of wood or other solid substance rent 
from the main body ; a splint. 

Tlie splcnderis of thair spearis they break. 

Battle of Balrinnes (Child’s Ballads, VII. 227). 

Several have picked splinters of wood out of the gates 
[of a church] for relics. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 369). 

splinter-bar (splin't6r-bltr), 11 . A cross-bar in 
front of a vehicle to which tlie traces of the 
horses are attached; also, the cross-bar which 
supports the springs. 

splinter-bone (splin't6r-b6n), 11 . The fibula. 

splintered (splin'tfenl), a. [< splinter + -ed 2 .] 
In her.: (a) Same as shivered. ( b ) Same as 
ragged. 

splinter-netting (spUn'tor-net'Ang), ii. Kant., a 
netting formed of small rope rigged on a man- 
of-war to prevent accidents from splinters and 
falling spars in action. 

splinter-proof (splin'ter-priif), a. Proof against 
the splinters of bursting shells: as, splinter- 
proof shelters. 

splintery (splin't£r-i), a. [< splinter + -t/ 1 .] 
1. Apt to splinter: as, splintery wood. — 2. 
Consisting of or resembling splinters. — 3. In 
mineral., noting a fracturo of minerals when 
the surface produced by breaking is slightly 
roughened by small projecting splinters or 
scales. 

splint-machine (splint'ma-shen''), ii. In wood- 
working, a macliine for planing thin veneers, 
or riving slats or splints from a block of wood 
for making matches, veneers, etc. ; a slivering- 
m a chine. 

splint-plane (splint'plan), 11 . A plane for cut- 
ting or riving from a board splints for boxes, 
blind-slats, etc. ; a scale-board plane. E. H. 
Knight. 

split (split), v. ; pret. and pp. split (sometimes 
splitted), ppr. splitting . [Not found in ME. or 
AS., and prob. of LG. origin: = OFries. splita 
= MD. D. splijtcn = MLG. spliten, LG. spliten 
= MHG. splizen, G. splcissen = Dan. splitte, 
split. = Sw. dial, splitta, split, separate, disen- 
tangle (cf. Sw. splittra, separate). Connection 
with spald 1, split, cannot be made out: see 
spald 1. The E. dial, sprit, split, may be a var. 
of split, or else of Sw. spricka, split. Hence 
ult. splice, splint, splinter, etc.] I. trans. 1. To 
cleave or rend lengthwise ; separate or part in 
two from end to end forcibly or by cutting; 
rive; cleave. 



Split 

He straight Inform’d a lute, 

Put neck and frets to it ; of which a suit 
Be made of splitted quills. , 

Chapman, Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 1. 88. 
. 2. To tear asunder by violence; burst; rend: 
as, to split a rook or a sail. 

Do’t, and thou hast the one half of my heart ; 

Do 't not, thou split'st thine own. 

Shah., W. T„ i. 2. 34 D. 
That JIau makes me split my Sides with Laughing, lie 's 
such a Wag. Steele, Tender Husband, ii. 1. 

3. To divide ; break into parts. 

The parish of St. Pancras is split into no less than 21 
districts, each district having a separate and independent 
"Hoard.'' 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 187. 

4. To cause division or disunion in; separate 
or cause to separate into parts or parties, as 
by discord. 

In states notoriously irreligious, a secret and irresisti* 
hie power splits their counsels, and smites their most re- 
fined policies with frustration and a curse. South. 

5. In Icather-niamtf., to divido (a skin) paral- 
lel with one of its surfaces. Seo splitting-ma- 
chine. — 6. In coal-mining, to divide (a current 
of ah' passing through any part of a mine) so 
that various districts, as required, shall be sup- 
plied — To split hairs. See hair 1 . — To split one’s 
votes, in cases where an elector has more than one vote, 
to vote for candidates of opposite parties. 

Ho colls himself a Whig, yet he’fl split votes with aTory 

— he'll drive witli the Debarrys. 

George Eliot, Felix nolt, xi. 

— Svil. 1-3. Tear, Cleave, etc. See remit. 

II. intrans, 1. To break or part lengthwise; 
suffer longitudinal division ; beeomo divided or 
cleft: as, timber that splits easily. — 2. To part 
asunder; suffer disruption; hiirst; break in 
pieces: as, the sails split in the gale. — 3. Fig- 
uratively, to burst with laughter. [Colloq.] 
Each had a gravity would make you split. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II, It. 131. 

4. To differ; separate; disagree. 

We . . . struck upon the corn-laws, where we split. 

Tennyson, Audlcy Court. 

5. To divulge secrets; inform upon one’s ac- 
complices; betray confidence. [Slang.] 

I might have got clear off, if I'd split upon her. . . . 
But I didn't blab it. Dickens, Oliver Twist, xxv. 

6. To vote for candidates of opposito parties. 
See to split one’s votes, under I. 

I’ll plump orl'll split for them ns treat me the hand- 
somest and are the most of what I call gentlemen ; that's 
my Idee. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xi. 

7. To run or walk with long strides. [Colloq.] 
—To make (or let) all split). See maid. 

split (split), »i. [= ML). splctc, D. spied, a split, 
rent, = G. splcissc, a splinter, = Dan. Sw. split, 
a split, rent: see split, a.] 1). A splinter; a 

fragment; a sliver. 

If I must totter like a well-grown oak. 

Seme under-shrubs shall in my weighty fall 
Be crush'd to splits. Ford , 'Tls I’ity, V. 3. 

2. One of a number of short flat strips of stool, 
cane, etc., placed in vertical parallel order at 
small distances from ono another in a frame to 
form tho reed of a loom. The threads of tho 
web are passed through the splits, which heat 
up tho weft to compact tho fabric. — 3. An 
osier, or willow twig, split so as to ltavo ono 
side flat, used in baskot-makingin certain parts 
of the work. — 4. A lath-liko strip of bog-fir 
used in the rural districts of Ireland ns a can- 
dle or torch. — 5. pi. In Icather-manuf., skins 
which have been separated into two layers by 
the cutting-mnchino. — 6. A crack, rent, or 
longitudinal fissuro. — 7. A division or sepa- 
ration, as in a political party; a seliism; a 
breach: as, there iB a split in the cabinet. 

The humiliation of acknowledging a split In their own 
ranks. nineteenth Century, XXVI. 740. 

8. Same ns split stroke. See split, n. a. — 9. In 
printing, a small spindle placed bolow the car- 
riage of a printing-press, about which leather 
belts wind in opposito directions and lead to 
opposite ends ot' the carriago. By turning this 
spindle by a crank attached, tho carnage is 
moved in or out. — 10. pi. Among acrobats, 
tho feat of going down on the ground with 
each leg extended laterally : as, to do the splits. 
[Slang.] 

He taught me to put my leg round my neck, and I was 
just getting along nicely with tiic splits . . . when I left 
ilim. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 5G9. 

II. An occasion for splitting or dividing that 
which could otherwiso bo claimed by ono per- 
son: thus, in faro, a split occurs whon two 
cards of tho same value appear together, and 
tho better loses half of his stako. — 12. A split 
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fish: as, Nova Scotia splits: a trade-name. — 
13. A division of the air-current in a coal- 
mine. — 14. A small or half bottle of aerated 
water ; also, a half glass of brandy or the like. 
[Slang.] 

"Well, that's your opinion," said Jack, finishing his 
brandy. "Perhaps if you knew what it is to love a woman, 
your opinion would be different. Have another Split? I 
must be off, then.” The Century, XXXVII. 210. 

A split in the ranks. See rank?.— Full split. See 
fulU. — To run like split, to run very fast. [Colloq.] 
Split (split), 2 ?o a . 1. Divided; separated; rent; 
fractured. — 2. In hot., deeply divided into seg- 
ments; cleft. — 3. Opened, dressed, and cured, 

as fish : opposed to round split cloth, in surg., a 

bandage which consists of a central part and six or eight 
tails. It is used chiefly for tho head.— Split cut, in glass- 
engraHng , n groove like a flute, except that it is cut 
deeper.— Split draft. See draftK— Split ferrule. See 
ferrule 2.—- Split gear, or split wheel, a gear or wheel 
made in halves for convenience in attaching or removing 
from the shaft. See cut under paint-miU. — Split gland, 
herring, leather. See the nouns.— Split moss, a moss 
of the order Andrcaacetc: so called from the manner in 
which the capsule splits at maturity. See Andreaa .— 
Split pease, liusked pease split for making pease-soup 
or pease-pudding.— Split pelvis, a congenital deformity 
in which the pubic bones are not united at the symphysis. 
— Split ring, rod, ticket, etc. See the nouns.— Split 
Stroke or shot, in croquet and similar games, a stroke or 
shot made in such a way that two balls placed in contact 
are driven in different directions, 
split-back (split'bak), a. Having a back made 
of thin splits or laths: as, a split-bach chair, 
splitbeak (split/bek), «. A bird of the genus 
Schhorhis; ono of the plantain-eaters or toura- 
cotts: a book-name. 

split-bottomed (split'bot'nmd), a. Same as 
splint-bottomed. 

split-brilliant (split'brfHyant), n. See bril- 
liant. 

splitfeet (split'fet), n. pi. The fissiped carni- 
vores. See Fissipcdia. 

splitfoot (split'fut), n. Tbo devil, from tho 
cloven hoofs which are popularly attributed to 
him. 

splitful (split'ftd), ii. [< split + -ful.] In 
wearing, the number of yarns, whether two or 
more, passed through each split or opening in 
the reed of tho batten or latho. E. ft. Knight. 
split-harness (split'hiir'nes), n. Snmoasshaft- 
monturo (which sec, under monturc). 
splitmouth (split'inouth), it. The hare-lipped 
sucker, or eutlips, a fish, Qnassilabia laccra: 
rnoro fully called split-mouthed sucker. Seo cut 
under Qnassilabia. 

split-new (split'nu), a. [< split + new. Cf. 
span-new, spick-and-span-new.] Quito new; 
brand-new; span-now. [Scotch.] 

A split-new dcniocratical system. Bp. Sage. 

splittail (split'tiil), ii. 1. A oyprinoid fish, 
Pogoniehthys microlcpidotus, a land of chub, 
characterized by tbo great development of tho 



uppor lobo of tlio caudal fin and its rudimen- 
tary rays (whonco tho synonym P.inwmtilobus). 
It Is ot a uniform arul somewhat silvery coloration, prows 
to tic a loot lonp, and Inhabits the rivers of California. 

2. The pintail duck, ISafda acuta. See pintail, 

1, and out under Dafda. [Massachusetts.] 
splitter (split'or), ii. [< split + -cr 1 .] 1. Ono 

who or that which splits: as, a mil-splitter ; 
also, an implement used in splitting.— 2. One 
who splits hairs; ono who makes too fine dis- 
tinctions, ns in argumont, classification, etc.: 
in natural history, opposed to lumper. Soe the 
quotation under lumper, 3. [Slang.] — 3. A 

kind of rich short-cakc baked in irons like 
waffles, and then split and buttered. [U. S.] 
splitting (split'ing), a. 1. Very, sevoro, or in 
some way extreme, as if it woro likely to cause 
something to split: as, a splitting headache. — 

2. Very rapid. [Colloq.] 

Though stout, lie was no mean pedestrian; and on lie 
ran at a splitting pace, keeping the hounds still in view, 
and intent only on seeing as much ot tlio sport ns lie could. 

Whyte Melville, White Bose, II. xv. 

splitting-knife (split'ing-nif), n. 1. Tho knife 
of a leather-splitting machine. It is usually a steel 
plato of tlie length of the cylinder, or about C feet long, 
and is gaged to a distance from a roller over which the 
sheet separates and tho grain-side split winds as the hide 
passes through the machine. ' 


spodomancy 

2. A knife used for splitting fish.— 3. In dia- 
mond-cutting, a steel blade used by the diamond- 
cleaver. 

splitting-machine (split'ing-ma-sben'O, n. I. 
A machine for dividing a skin of leather paral- 
lel with one of its surfaces in order to produce 
a sheet of uniform thickness. — 2. A machine 
for resawing thick boards. E. JET. Knight. _ 
splitting-saw (split'ing-sa), n. 1. Aresawing- 
macliine. — 2. A machine for sawing a round 
log into bolts, instead of riving or sawing re- 
peatedly through it in parallel planes. It is used 
iu preparing stuff for ax- and pick-handles, and otherwork 
in which the direction of the grain must be considered, 
split-tongued (split'tungd), a. Fissilingual, as 
a lizard. 

sploacht,«. An obsolete form of splotch. Wycher- 
ley. 

splodge (sploj), ii. A variant of splotch. 

A splodge ot green for a field, and a splodge of purple for 
a mountain, and a little blue slopped here and there on a 
piece of white paper for a sky. 

Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 397. 

splore(splor), ii. [Origin obscure; cf. splurge.] 
A frolic; a spree. [Scotch.] 

In Poosie Haney’s held the splore. 

Bums, Jolly Beggars. 

splore (splor), v. i . ; pret. and pp. splored, ppr. 
sploring. [Cf. splore, «.] To make a great 
show; show off. [Scotch.] 
splott (splot), n. [< ME. syilot, < AS. splot, a 
spot, blot. Cf. spot. Hence splotch.] A spot; 
a splotch. 

splotch (sploch), n. [Formerly also sploach 
(also in vav. form splotch and splodge, q. v.) ; a 
var. or irreg. extension of splot (cf . blotch as re- 
lated to blot 1 ).] A broad, ill-defined spot; a 
stain ; a daub ; a smear. 

Thou spot, sploach of my family and blood ! 

Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, v. 1. 
The leaves were crumpled, and smeared with stains and 
splotches of grease. 21. E. Braidon, Eleanor’s Victory, v. 

splotchy (sploeh'i), a. [< splotch + -y 1 .] Mark- 
ed with splotches or daubs. 

There were splotchy engravings scattered liereandthero 
through the pages of Monsieur Fdval’s romance. 

It. E. Braddon, Eleanor’s Victory, v. 

splurge (splfirj), it. [Origin obscure; cf. splore.] 
A blustering, noisy, or ostentatious demonstra- 
tion, display, or effort. [Colloq.] 

The great splurge made by our American cousins when 
. . . they completed another connection witli the Pacific. 

Daily Telegraph, Dec. 2S, 18S5. tEncye. Diet.) 

splurge (splOrj), v. i . ; pret. and pp. splurged, 
ppr. splurging. [< splurge, «.] To make an 
ostentatious demonstration or display. [Col- 
loq.] 

You'd he surprised to know the number of people who 
come here [to Newport], buy or build expensive villas, 
splurge out for a year or two, then fail or get tired of it, 
and disappear. C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 114. 

splurgy (splfir'ji), a. [< splurge + -i/ 1 .] Mak- 
ing, or disposed to mako, a splurge. [Colloq.] 
splutter (splut'er), v. [A var. of *spruttcr, freq. 
of sprout, or of sputter, freq. oispout: see sprout, 
spout, and cf. spurt 1 . Cf . splatter as related to 
spatter.] I. intrans. 1. To sputter. 

A row of apples roaBting’and spluttering along the 
hearth. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 425. 

2. To talk hastily and confusedly. 

II. trails. To utter confusedly or indistinctly, 
ns through haste, excitement, embarrassment, 
or the like : often with out or forth : as, to syilut- 
tcr out an apology. 

Splutter (splut'fir), ii. [< splutter, v.] Bustle; 
stir; commotion. [Colloq.] 

Kingwood . . . lighted amidst the flowers, and tho 
water, and the oil-lamps, and made a dreadful mess and 
splutter among them. Thackeray , Philip, xxiv. 

splutterer (splut'fer-ftr), n. [< splutter + -cr 1 .] 
One who or that which splutters, 
spodiosite (spod'i-o-sit), it. [Irreg. < Gr. c?nS- 
diof, ash-colored, ashy (< txirmMf, ashes), 4- -ffc®.] 
A fluophosphato of calcium, found in ash-gray 
crystals in Wermland, Sweden, 
spodium (spo'di-um), n. [ML., < L. spodinm, 
the dross of metals, < Gr. azoMg, ashes.] Apow- 
der obtained by calcination, as ivorj’-blaek, me- 
tallic calxes, etc. [Now rare.] 
spodogenous (spo-doj-o-nus), a. [< Gr. u-orKf, 
nslies, + -ysvf/g, producing: seo -genous.] Caused 
by debris or waste products: applied byPon- 
fick to enlargement of the spleen caused by tbo 
dobris of the red blood-corpuscles, as in hemi- 
globincmia. 

spodomancy (spod'o-man-si), II. [< Gr. crnmUg, 
ashes, embers, + gavreia, divination.] Divina- 
tion by means of ashes. 



spodomantic 

spodomantic (spod-o-man'tik), a. [< spodo- 
mancy (- mant -) + -ic.] Relating to spodo- 
mancy, or divination by means of ashes. 

The poor little fellow buried his hands in his curls, and 
stared fiercely into the fire, ns if to draw from thence 
omens of his love, by the spodomantic augury of the an- 
cient Greeks. Kingsley, Two Years Ago, vii. (Dames.) 

spodumene (spod'u-men), n. [=F. spodumenc , 

< Gr. GTzodovfievog, ppr. pass, of gi rofiow, bum 
to ashes, roast in ashes, < GTrotidc, ashes, em- 
bers.] A silicate of aluminium and lithium, 
occurring usually in flattened prismatic crys- 
tals, near pyroxene in form, also in eleavable 
masses. It is hard, transparent to translucent, and 
varies in color from grayish-, yellowish-, or greenish- 
white to emerald-green and purple. The emerald-green 
variety (hiddenite), found in North Carolina, is used as a 
gem. Also called triphane. 

spoffisb (spof 'isli), a. [< *spoff (origin obscure ; 
cf. sniffy) + -ish 1 .'] Bustling; fussy; demon- 
stratively smart; officious. [Slang.] 

He invariably spoke with astonishing rapidity; was 
smart, spoffish, and cight-and-twenty. 

Dickens , Sketches, Tales, vii. 

spoffle (spof'l), v. i . ; pret. and pp. spoffled, ppr. 
spojjl i ng. [Freq. of *sj)off as in spojfish , spoffy. 1 
To fuss over trifles. [Prov. Eng.] 

spoffy (spof'i), a. and n. [< *spoff (cf. spojfish) 
+ -v 1 .] I. a. Same as spojfish . 

II. n . ; pi. sjiojfies (-iz). A bustling busybody. 
[Slang.] 

spogel-seed (spo'gl-sed), n. Same as ispaglnil- 
seed. 

spoil (spoil), n . [Early mod. E. spoilc, spoylc, < 
ME. spoilc , sjnayle, < OF. cspoillc , cspttiUc , booty, 
spoil, = Sp. espolio, property of an ecclesiastic, 
spolium, = Pg. espolio, booty, spoil, = It. spo- 
gliOj booty, prey, spoil, goods, furniture, chat- 
tels, = W. ysbail , yspail , formorly yspcil , spoil, 

< L. spolium, usually in pi. sjjolia, booty, prey, 
spoil, the arms or armor stripped from a defeat- 
ed enemy, also, and perhaps orig., the skin or 
hide of an animal stripped off; cf. Gr. onvlov, 
usually in pi. owla, booty, spoil, okvTloc, bide, 
GKvXkeiv, flay. Hence spoil , v. Cf. despoil, etc., 
spoliate , spolium , etc.] 1. Arms and armor 
stripped from a defeated enemy ; the plunder 
taken from an enemy in -war; booty; loot; 
hence, that which is seized or falls to one after 
any struggle; specifically, in recent use, the 
patronage and emoluments of office, considered 
as a reward for zeal or service rendered in a 
struggle of parties : frequently in the plural : 
as, the spoils of capture; to the victor belong 
the spoils; the sj)oils of office; party spoils. 

The spoil got on the Antifttes 
Was ne’er distributed. Shak., Cor., ili. 3. 4. 

Then lands were fairly portioned ; 

Then spoils were fairly sold. 

Macaulay, Horatius, st. 32. 

2. The act of plundering, pillaging, or despoil- 
ing ; the act of spoliation ; pillage ; robbery. 

Shortly after ho [Baiazeth] ouercame the prouinces of 
Hungaria, Albania, and Yalacliia, and there committing 
many spoylcs and damages he tooke diuers Christian pris- 
oners. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 331. 
The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 

Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 85. 

The spoil of the church was now become the only re- 
source of all their operations in finance. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 

Sf. Injury; damage; waste; havoc; destruc- 
tion. 

If the tender-hearted and noble-minded reioice of the 
victorie, they are greeued with others spoylc. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 3D. 

Old age, that ill layer up of beauty, can do no more 
spoil upon my face. Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 240. 

The mice also did much spoil in orchards, eating off the 
bark at the bottom of the fruit trees in the time of the 
snow. Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 113. 

4f. Ruin; ruination. 

Company, villanous company, hath been the spoil of me. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 3. 11. 

They put too much learning in their things now o’ days ; 
and that I fear will be the spoil of this. 

17. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, v. 1. 

5. An object of pillage or spoliation ; a thing 
to be preyed npon ; a, prey. 

The Welsh -men, gro win? confident upon this Success, 
break into the Borders of Herefordshire, making Spoil and 
Prey of the Country as freely as if they had Leave to do it. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. ICO. 
Oh, Greece ! thy flourishing cities were a spoil 
Unto each other. Bryant, The Ages. 

6. Waste material, as that obtained in mining, 
quarrying, excavating canals, making railway 
cuttings, etc. Compare spoil-banlc. 
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The selection of the sites was guided ... in part by 
convenience in disposing of the spoil, or waste rock. 

The Century, XXXIX. 215. 

7f. The slough, or cast skin, of a serpent or 
other animal. [Rare.] 

The snake is thought to renew her youth by casting her 
spoil. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § DG9. 

8. In spoil-five , a drawn game Spoils system, 

in politics, the practice of treating the public offices not as 
public trusts, to be administered primarily for the public 
interest, but as spoils of war, to be taken from members of 
the defeated party and given to members of the successful 
party— the emoluments and distinction of holding such 
offices being regarded as rewards for services rendered to 
the successful party, and the influence resulting from the 
possession of the offices being expected to be used for the 
maintenanceof thatpartyin power: a term of depreciation. 
The name is derived from a remark made in a speech in 
the United States Senate, in January, 1832, by Hr. Marcy of 
New York ; speaking of andfor the New York politicians, 
he said, “They see nothing wrong in the rule that to the 
victor belong the spoils of the enemy." This system had 
previously attained great power in the State of New York; 
under Jackson’s administration it prevailed in national 
politics, and was soon adopted by nearly all parties, and ap- 
plied to local as well as State and national offices.— To 
shoot to spoil See s/ioof.=SyiL 1. Plunder, Booty, etc. 
See pillage, n. 

spoil (spoil), v . ; pret. and pp. spoiled or spoilt , 
ppr. spoiling. [Early mod. E. also spoilc , 
spoylc ; < ME. spoilen, spuylen, < OF. espoillier, 
cspollicr , espulcr, F. spolicr = Pr. espoliar = Sp. 
expoliar = Pg. espoliar = It. spogliarc , < L. 
spoliare , strip, plunder, spoil, < spolium, booty, 
spoil : see spoil , n. Cf . despoil. The senses ‘ de- 
stroy, injure * have been supposed, unnecessari- 
ly, to be due in part to sjrill 1 .'] I, trans. 1. To 
strip with violence; rob; pillage; plunder; de- 
spoil: with of before the thing taken. 

And the sons of Jacob came upon the slain, and spoiled 
the city. Gen. xxxiv. 27. 

Love always gives something to the object it delights in, 
and anger spoils the person against whom it is moved of 
something laudable in him. Steele, Spectator, No. 2G3. 

2f. To seize or take by force ; cany off as booty. 
For feare lest Force or Fraud should unaware 
Breake in, and spoile the treasure there in gard. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. vii. 25. 

now can one enter into a strong man’s house, and spoil 
his goods, except he first bind the strong man ? 

Mat. xii. 29. 

3. To destroy; ruin; injure; mar; impair; 
ronder useless, or less valuable, potent, or the 
like ; seriously impair the quality, value, sound- 
ness, beauty, usefulness, pleasantness, etc., of: 
as, to spoil a thing in the making ; to spoil one’s 
chances of promotion; to sjioil the fun. 

Spiritual pride spoils many graces. Jer. Taylor. 

There are not ten people in the world whose deaths 
would spoil ray dinner. Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 28G. 

4. To injure, vitiate, or impair in any way ; es- 
pecially, as applied to persons, to vitiate or im- 

• pair in character or disposition; ronder loss 
filial, obedient, affectionate, mannerly, modest, 
contented, or the like : as, to spare the rod and 
spoil the child; to spoil one with flattery. 

You will spoil me, Mamma. I always thought I should 
liko to be spoiled, and I find it very sweet. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xxv. 

5f. To cut up; carve: as, to spoil a lion. Babccs 
Boo k (E. E. T. S.), p. 2C5. 

II. intrans. 1. To engage in plunder and rob- 
bery; pillage; rob. 

Robbers and out-lawes, which lurked in woodes, . . . 
whence they»used oftentimes to breake foorthe ... to 
robbe and spoyle. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

2. To decay; become tainted or unsavory; lose 
freshness: as, fruit and fish soon spoil in warm 
weather.— To be spoiling for, to be pining for ; espe- 
cially, to have a longing tor, causeil or stimulated by dis- 
use : as, he tens just spoiling Jot a fight. [Slang.] 
spoilable (spoi'la-bl), a. [ (spoil +.-alilc .] Capa- 
ble of boiug spoiled. 

spoilage (spoi'Inj), n. [< spoil + -age.'] In 
printing, papor spoiled or wasted in presswork. 
spoil-bank (spoil'bangk), n. In mining, the 
burrow or refuse-heap at the mouth of a shaft 
or adit-level: a term little used except in parts 
of England, and there chiefly in coal-mining, 
spoiler (spoi'16r), ti. [< spoil + -cr 1 .] One who 
or that which spoils, (a) A plunderer; a pillager; a 
robber. 

The anger of the Lord was hot against Israel, and he 
delivered them into the handsof spotters that spoiled them. 

Judges ii. 14. 

( b ) One who or that which impairs, mars, or decays. 
Unchanged, the graven wonders pay 
No tribute to the spoiler Time. 

Whittier, Theltock in El Giior. 

spoil-five (spoil'flv), n. A round game of cards, 
played with the whole pack, by from three to 
ten persons, each receiving five eards. Three 


spoke-shave 

tricks make the game, and when no one can take so many 
the game iB said to he spoiled. 

spoilful (spoil'ful), a. [< spoil + -/«!.] Rapa- 
cious; devastating; destructive. [Rare.] 
Those spogle/ull Piets, and swarming Easterlings. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. x. G3. 

spoil-paper (spoil , pa' / per), n. [< spoil, v., + 
obj. paper.'] A scribbler. [Humorous.] 

As some Spoile-papers have dearly done of late. 

A. Holland. (Davies.) 

spoilsman (spoilz'mnn), «. ; pi. spoilsmen 
(-men). [< spoils, pi! of spoil, + man.] An 

advocate of the spoils system ; a politician who 
seeks personal profit at the public cost from 
the success of his party; one who maintains 
that party service should be rewarded with pub- 
lic office ; one who is opposed to the adminis- 
tration of the civil service on the basis of merit. 
See spoils system, under spoil, n. [U. S. ] 
spoilsmonger (spoi]z , mung"g6r), n. One who 
distributes political spoils. See spoilsman. 
[U. S.] 

spoil-sport (spoil'sport), > 1 . [< spoil , v., + obj. 
sport.] One who spoils or hinders sport or en- 
joyment. Scott, Kenilworth, xxviii. 
spoilt. A past participle of spoil. 
spoke 1 (spok), n. [Also dial, spclte, spake; < 
ME. spoke, spake (pi. spokes, spoken, spaken), < 
AS. spuca (pi. spacan ) = D. speck = ML 6. 
speke, LG. speke = OHG. speicha, speiliha, MHG. 
G. spcichc, a spoke ; prob. not related to OHG. 
spahha, shaving, splinter, G. dial, spaclie, a 
spoke, = MD. spaccke, a rod, !D. spaal; a lever, 
roller, but perhaps related to spike: seo spike 1. 
Cf. Icel. spoki, a piece of wood, sptekja, a thin 
board.] I. One of the bars, rods, or rungs 
which are inserted in the hub or nave of a 
wheel, and serve to support the rim or felly ; a 
radius of a wheel. See cut under felly. 

Lat brynge a cart wheel into this lialle ; 

But looke that it have his spokes alle ; 

Twelve spokes hath a cart wheel comunly. 

Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 654. 
Break all the spokes and fellies from her wheel, 

And howl the round nave down the hill of heaven. 

' Shak., Hamlet, II. 2. 517* 

2. One of the rounds or rungs of a ladder. — 

3. One of a number of pins or handles jutting 
from the periphery of the steering-wheel of a 
vessel.— 4. A bar of wood or metal so placed 
in or applied to the wheel of a vehicle as to pre- 
vent its turning, as when going down a hill. 
See second phrase below. 

You would seem to be master ! you would have your 
spoke in my cart! B. Jonson, Poetaster, ii. 1. 

I’ll put n spoke among yonr wheels. 

Fletcher, Mad Lover, iii. 5. 
Spoke-sizing machine, a machine for planing tenons of 
spokes to uniform size and Bhnpe. It has cutters with an 
adjustable angle-gage for beveling the edges of the tenons. 
— To put a spoke in one’s wheel, to put an impediment 
in one's way ; check or thwart one’s purpose or effort. 

It Beems to me ft would he a poor sort of religion to put 
a spoke in his wheel by refusing to say you don’t believe 
Buch harm of him as you’ve got no good reason to believe. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xiii. 

spoke 1 (spok), v. f.; pret. and pp. spoked, ppr. 
spoking. [< spoke 1 , n.] To fit or furnish with 
spokes: as, to spoke a wheel. 
spoke 2 (spok). Preterit and obsolete past par- 
ticiple of speak. 

spoke-auger (spok'd^gGr), n. A hollow anger 
for forming the round tenons on the outer ends 
of spokes. 71. H. Kniglit. 
spoke-bone (spok'bon), n. The radius of the 
forearm. 

spoke-gage (spok'gaj), n. A device for testing 
the set of spokes in a huh. It consists of a man- 
drel with conical sleeves, which hear upon the ends of the 
boxing, and hold the hub true while the distance of the 
spokes is tested by tire gage-pin in the staff. E . H. Knight. 
spoke-lathe (spok'liiTH), n. A lathe for turn- 
ing irregular forms, especially adapted for 
turning spokes, gun-stocks, handles, etc. 
spoken (spo'kn), p. a. [Pp. of speak.] 1. Ut- 
tered; oral: opposed to written. — 2. Speak- 
ing: in composition: as, a eivil-spotoi man. 

The plcasantest-rpoAvn gentleman you ever heard. 

Dickens, Christmas Carol, iv. 

spoke-pointer (spok'poin^tfer), n. A knife for 
trimming the ends of spoke-tenons. It is a form 
of circular plane, havi ng a cutting-edge in a hol- 
low cone, like a pencil-sharpener, 
spoke-setter (spok'set' , '&r), n. A machine by 
which a hub is centered to insure true borings 
for the spoke-mortises. 

spoke-shave (spok'shav), n. A wheelwrights’ 
and carpenters’ tool, having a plane-bit be- 
tween two handles, formerly used in shaping 
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spoliator (spo'li-a-tgr), n. [= F. spoliateur = 


Spondylus 

lowish-green fruit is known as wild mango, or amra, and 



A, spoke-shave with blade «.nade adjustable in the stock by 
idlustimr-screws c; U. Rnoke*sh.-iv/» cLuti-n- a i,..- “il« 


adjustjnp-screws c; U, snoke-shave similar to A, but without *the 
adjust mg-scrcws^ Ci^ spoken-shave for working upon very concave 


- ..... v — ; a until *&&£££; spoliatory (spa'li-a-to-ri), a. 

smoothing and dressing off the str.nchter parts of spokes. .nfu 1 «*. 


surfaces; X), spokc-shave, in the nature of a 


of L. spoliator, a plunderer: see spoliator, j In 
Macgillivray’s system of classification, an order 
of birds, the robbers, as the jilgers. [Not in 
use.] 

ipoliatory (spo'li-a-to-ri), a. [< spoliate + 
-° J >J Consisting in spoliation : causing spoli- 
ation. Quarterly Hcv ., XLVIL 416. 


cCcBj distinguished from the other tribe, Mangi- 
fericXy by an ovary with from two to five cells 
(instead of one), the ovules usually or always 
pendulous. It includes 47 genera, of which Spondias 
is tho type. They are mainly tropical or South African, 
and are mostly trees with .pinnate leaves. Also Spondia- 
ccze, Spondiei. 


wagon-spokes, but now in woodwork oC eve™ uu ,°. n ' jfet)., XLV1I.416. spondilt, n. An obsolete spelling of spondyl. 

kind. ^ spolium (spo h-um), n. ; pi. spolia (-ii). [ML. spondullCS (spon-du'liks), n. [Also spondootics, 

spokesman (spoks'man), pi. spniesme, """ " T ~ * ’ 

(-mon). [< 'spoke’s, gon. of *spol;c, var. of 
speech. (AS. spice, spnee), + man.] Ono who 
speaks for another or others; an advocate; a 
representative. 

He shall be tliy spokesman unto the people. Ex. iv. 1C. 


He is our Advocate— that is, a spokesman, comforter, in- 
tercessor, and mediator/ 


uso of L. spolium, spoilt see spoil.] In ecclcs. spondoolitf; origin obscure.] Originally, paper 
law, the property of a bonefieed ecclesiastic money; now, any money; funds. [Slang, U.S.] 
which could not bo legally disposed of by will Spondyl, spondyle (spon'dil), n . [Formerly 

— J US spoil!, originally, the right claimed In -1 ' 

the middle apes by those present at the deathbed of n 
beneficed ecclesiastic to seize and carry of! any portable 
|^P cr *y °f the deceased. This led to such scandals that 


finally the right was vested by papal constitutions in the 
church, and all spolia belong to the papal treasury, 
sponb J i. A Middle English form of spooiA'. 
spondaic (spon-da^ik), a. [< OF. spondaique, 


J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., IS.':!), n. 20-i. 

spoke-trimmer (spok'trim 1 '6r). n. A wheel- V a " SV — 

wrights’ tool for trimming ends of spokes etc esponddteo == Pg. espon- 

proparatory to using tho spoke-pointer. ’ *’ s Pondaicus, incor- 

spoking-machine (spo'king-roa-shen'), n. An 
apparatus for adjusting the spokes of a wheol 
to givo thorn all the samo inclination, and thus 
give tho wheol a uniform dish, 


- -i — > ' — * muui- 

rect form of spon diet cits, ( Gr. GTrovZEiaaZg, of or 
pertaining to n spondee, (, exovtitiog, a spondee: 
see spondee.'] In nnc.pros.: (a) Of or pertain- 
ing to a spondee; consfcitutinga spondee: con- 


also spondil , sponddl, spondlc; < F. spondyle, < 
L, spondylus , < Gr. cndvZvTiOg, less correct form 
of a<p6v6v?iog } a joint of the spine, a vertebra, 
joint, round stone, etc.] 1. A joint, or joining 
of two pieces. 

Great Sir, the circles of the divine providence turn them* 
selves upon the affairs of the world so that every spondyl 
of the wheels may'mark out those virtues which we are 
then to exercise. Jer. Taylor, Ductor Hubitantium, Ded. 

2. A joint of the backbone ; a vertebra. 

A kind of rack 

Runs down along the spondils of his back. 

D, Jonson, Sad Shepherd, Ii. 2. 


r .. - , »• [A var. of spool.] 1. An obso- 
lete or dialectal form of spool. Specifically 

2. The small wheol near the distaff in the com- 
mon spinning- wheel . 

Then fly the sjioles, the rapid axles glow, 

And slowly circumvolvcs the labouring wheel below. 

Danriji, Loves of the riants, Ii. 103. 
Spolia, n. Plural of spolium. 
spolia opima (spo'li-ii o-pi'injj). [L.: spolia, 


, o, E - — u n^uuuoc WU- 

sisting of spondees, (h) Having a spondee in spondylalgia (spon-di-ial'ji-ii), n. [NL., < Gr, 


the fifth place: noting a dactylic hexameter of 
the exceptional form 

the fifth foot being regularly a dactyl, 
spondaical (spon-da'i-knl), a. [< spondaic + 
-of.] Samo as spondaic. 
spondalt (spon'dal), «. An obsolete orronoous 
lorm of spondyl. 


SeDo)., [Formerly also spondic SpondylidEeiCspon-dil'f-de), n. pi. 
tbc’Si ‘ C d I n “. 1 . t , K _ 0Ine - = D. G. Dan. spondee): E. Gray, 1820), < SpondnluA JL 


tho choicest spoil takon from an enemy; hence! 
any valuable booty or pillage. 

Milton, however, was not destined to (,-ntlier the molia 
opima of English Ithetoric. Do Quince;/, Rhetoric. 

spoliary (spo'li-ii-ri), pi. spoliarics (-riz). [< 
L. spoliarium, a room or place, as iu tho amphi- 
theater, whero the bodies of slain gladiators 
were stripped of thoir clothes, nlso a den of rob- 
bers, < spolium, spoil: see spoil.] The plnco in 
Roman amphitheaters to whicli slaughtered 
gladiators were dragged, and where thoirclothes 
aud arms were stripped from their bodies. 

An Act ot tho Senate ... is extant in Lamnridius: 
"lot the Enemy of his Country he depriv’d of nil his Titles ; 
let the Parricide he drawn, let 1dm lie torn in pieces in tho 
Sp6liary.“ Milton, Ans. to SalmnsiiiB. 

spoliate (spo'li-at), a.; prot. and pp. spoliated, 
ppr. spoliating. [< L. spoliatus, pp. of spollarc, 
spoil: see spoil, r.] I, trans. To plunder; pil- 


spondcus ); 

— Sw. sponde, < F. spondee = Sp. Pg. espondeo 
= It. spondee, < L, spondcus, spondicus, < Gr. 
orromhlor, a spoudeo, so called as usod (proba- 
bly ns doublo spondoo) in hymns accompany- 
ing libations, prop. ndj. (sc. aotif, a foot), of 
or portaining to a libation, < crtovM/, a drink- 
otforing, libation to tbo gods, pi. mrowiai, 


anivivAn/, a vertebra, + i/.yoj, pain.] Pain in 
the spine; raohialgia. 

spondylarthritis (spon"di-liir-thri / tis), n. [NL., 
< Gr. arrivdiAor, a vertebra, + NL. arthritis, q. v.] 
Inflammation of the vertebral articulations, 
spondylexarthrosis (spon-di-leks-iir-thro'sis), 
J 1 . [NL., < Gr. aziv&vAor, a vertebra, -r i^apfjpuatr, 
dislocation, < ef, out, + apBpov, a joint.] Dis- 
location of tbo vertebrtB. 

[NL. (J. 


E. Gray, 182G), < Spondglus + -idol.] A fami- 
ly of marine bivalves, related to the Limidie 
and to the scallops, typified by the genus Spon- 
dijhts; the thorn-oysters. The valves nre dissimilar, 
the right one being the larger, and attached at the beak, 
tho left generally flat or concave; tlie ligament is internal. 
About 1 0 Bpeclcs are known, inhabiting chiefly tropical 
seas. The extinct species arc numerous. Formerly also 
Spondylea. _ See cut under Spondylus. 


solemn treaty, a truce, < atrhtSew, pour out, Spondylidm'-(spon-c]i)'i-de), [NL.,<,?;io)i- 
mako a libation ; root uncertain. Cf. L. spoil- dtjiis + -idle.] In entom., a family of phytoph- 
agous coleopterous insects, typified by tho ge- 

nun StnnnrfuTfc’ <7/.nvalvr ; • 




dcrc, answer: soe sponsor.] In anc. pros., a 
foot consisting of two long times or syllables, 
one of which constitutes tho thesis and tho 
other tho arsis: it is accordingly totrasomic 
and isorrhytUmie. The spondee is principally used 
ns a substitute for a dactyl or on anapest. In the for- 
mer case it is a dactylic f/mndcc (- — for — ^ in tho 
latter an anapcstic spondee {- - for - - a). An irrational 


nus Spondgtis, having deeply impressed sensi- 
tive surfacos of tho nntenmc, and the tarsi not 
dilated. The family was erected by I.c Conte and Horn 
to receive all the aberrant Cerambycidic of Lacordaire, 
probably representing in the modem fauna remnants of 
the undifferentiated types of a former geologic age. The 
genera and species arc few. Also Spondylii. 


spondee represents Mrlscm\ofoot,‘troolicc,or’lnmbusfe - Spondylis (spon'di-lis), n. '[NL. (Fahricius, 
for or - -c for ~ Il ls found in tho even places of 1775), < Gr. crmMtvlor, c66v ilolor. a vertebra 
trochaic lines and In tho odd places of iambic lines, also joint’ see SnotuM 1 Ahpiik nf ™W™l7n™,7* 
in iogaoedfc verses, especially as representing the initial l!™ T vi A genus Ot phytophagous 

trochee (“basis"). A foot consisting of two spondees is beetles, typical of tho family SpondyiuUc. 
thing more for it than spet/afe their church* anii betriv n di«7'™<tro.-Double Epondee, greater spon- Spondylitis (spon-di-H'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 

thelrklng. 0 ^ ^ S ’ ^ + ^ A ^rit’is of a 


lage; despoil. 

The otlier great WJiIpfamilJes, 


. . who had done somc- 



of pillaging 
itig; robbery; plunder. 

JJsJHastings] ... declared that, if the *7Joh'a/ion which 
had been agreed upon were not .instantly carried Into ef- 
fect, he would himself go to Lucknow, and do that from 
which feebler minds recoil with dismay. 

Macatday, Warren Hastings. 
2. The act or practice of plundering in time of 
war, especially of plundering neutrals at sea 
under authority.— 3. Ecclcs the act of an in- 
cumbent in unlawfully taking tho fruits of a 
benefice under a pretended title. — 4. In JaWj 
intentional destruction of or tampering with (a 
document) in such way as to impair eviden- 
tiary effect — French Spoliation Act, a United States 
statute of 1885 (23 Stat. at Large, 2S3) providing for the ps- 
certainmenfc of tho French spoliation claims. — French 
spoliation Claims, certain claims of citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, or their representatives, against France for ille- 
gal captures, etc., prior to the treaty of 1800-1 between 
the United States and France. By this treaty these claims 
were assumed by the United States. The first appropria- 
tion for the payment of them was made In 1801.— Writ of 
spoliation, a writ obtained by one of the parties to a suit 
- In the ecclesiastical courts, suggesting that his adversary 
has wasted the fruits of a benefleo, or unlawfully taken 
them to the complainant’s prejudice. 

spoliative (spo'ii-a-tiv), a. [= F. spolialivc; 
as spoliate + -ivc.] Tending to tako away or 
diminish; specifically, in mod., lessoning the 
mass of tho blood. 


supposed to bo the bullaco.] A gdlms of poly- 
petnious trees, of tho order Anacardiaccat, typo 
of tho tribo Spondiac. It Is characterized by pol’yga- 
mous flowers with eight or ten stamens and four or five 
styles which are free at the apex. Thcro aro 5 species 
dispersed through tronlcal regions of both hemispheres. 
They bear altemato odd-pinnate leaves, often crowded at 
the ends of the branches, with opposite and often very 
taper-pointed leaflets. The small short-pcdicelled flowers 


spondylolisthetic (spon-di-lol-is-thet'ik), a. 
[< spondylolisthesis (~et~) + -ic.] Pertaining to, 
of the nature of, or affected with spondylolis- 
thesis. 

spondylopathia (spon // di-lo-path'i-ii), «. [NL„ 
< Gr. cr-dwirilof, a vertebra, '+ rraBop" suffering.] 
Disease of the vertebrte. 


ii,u Diuuu Buuri-pcuiccuea uowere .. .... ", p , . . , 

form spreading terminal panicles. Each (lower contains SponclyiOUS (Spon di-lus), a, [< spotldyl + -OKS.] 
four or five spreading petals nnd n free ovary of as many Of or pertaining to a spond yl ; like a vertebra • 
cells, which becomes In fruit a fleshy drupe with a thick vertebral. rat , 

'The leaves and bark often yield medicinal and .I,,-!,,,. , , . 

[tally astringent preparations; the fruit is olten i?-c5rVT S ^P 0 ? 1 dl-lus), It. [NL. (Luinrons, 
u and laxative; that of S. tuberosa Is valued In Bra- \ U. spondylus. \ Gr. GTzdvovXog, od6v6v/io. 

. a vortehrn, joinfcr 


stone, 
principally 
austere and 

zll as a remedy In fevers. The fruits of several species 
arc known as hag. plums. S. jmrjmrea, the purple or Span- 
ish ilium, Is often cultivated in tho West Indies, nnd is 
readily propagated by cuttings. S. lulca , a tree resem- 
bling the ash and reaching 40 or 50 feet, bears yellowish 
flower-buds, used as a sweetmeat with sugar, and a yellow 
oval fruit known as Jamaica plum or golden apple . S. 
dulcis , a similar tree abundant inmost Polynesian Islands, 
and known as Otahcite apple, yields a large yellow fruit 
with the smell of apples and an agreeable acid flavor, to 
the cyo contrasting handsomely with the dark-green foli- 
age. The tree Is widely cultivated elsewhere in the 
tropics. A Brazilian tree, reported ns S. tuberosa, produces 
long aerial roots which descend and form at the ground 
large black hollow and cellulnr tubers containing about n 
pint of water, supplying in dry weather the needs both of 
the tree and of travelers. S. mangi/cra of India Is the 
source of a gum resembling gum arable, known as hog. 
yum, nnd of several medicinal remedies. Its smooth yel- 


see spomhjl .] 1. 
A genus of "bi- 
valvps, repre- 
senting tlio fam- 
ily Spondylidsc , 
formerly refer- 
red to the Ostnci- 
d*x or Ecctinidx. 
They ore remarkable 
for the character of 
their spines and the 
richness of their 
coloring. Some aro 
known as thorn-oys- 
ters, sprina-oysters, 
and water-clams. 



Thorn-oyster ( Spondylus princeps ). 



Spondylus 
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sponge-spicule 


2. [ l . e.] An oyster of this genus. — 3. [7. c.] A 
vertebra. 

sponet, »(. A Middle English form of spoon 1 . 
spong (spong), n. [Prob. a form of spang, a 
clasp, brooch (taken as a point, a gore 1 ) : see 
spang 1 .] A projection of land; an irregular, 
narrow, projecting part of a field. [Obsolete 
or prov. Eng.] 

The tribe of Judah with a narrow spong confined on the 
kingdom of Edom. 

Fuller, Pisgali Sight, II. iv. 2. {Trench.) 



sponge (spunj), n. [Pormoriy also spungc; < 
ME. sponge, spungc, spoungc (= D. spongie, 
spons), < OF. esponge, F. i ponge = Pr. esponja, 
esponga = Sp. Pg. esponja = It. spogna, spugna 
= AS. sponge = Gael. Ir. sponc, < L. spongia, 
< Gr. a-oyyiA, also ojraj'yof (Attic ffjSdyj-of), a 
sponge, any spongy substance, = L. fungus, a 
mushroom, fungus ; perhaps akin to dr. oo/uj>6 f, 
spongy, porous, and to Dan. Sw.sramp, a sponge, 
fungus, = look sndppr, a sponge, and so to Goth. 
swamms, a sponge, = OHG. swam, swamp, MHG. 
swam, swamp ( swamb -), G. scliwamm = MLG. 
swam, swamp, LG. swamm, swamp, a sponge, 
fungus: see swamp, and cf. spunk and fungus.] 

1 . A fixed aquatic organism of a low order, va- 
rious in form and texturo, composed of an ag- 
gregate of amoobiform bod- 
ies disposed about a com- 
mon canty provided with 
one or more inhalent and ex- 
halent orifices (ostioles and 
oscules), through which wa- 
ter pours in and out. The 
proper sponge-substance is trav- 
ersed by a water-vascular system 
or set of irrigating canals, and in 
nearly all cases is supported and 
strengthened by a skeleton in the 
form of horny fibers, or silicious or 
calcareous spicules. The stream- 
ing of the wnter is kept up by tho 
vibration of cilia In the water-vas- 
cular system — that is, by the lash- 
ing of llagella borne upon tho in- 
dividual Bpongc-cells. These so 
much resemble llagellatc infuso- 
rians that somo naturalists re- 
gard sponges as compound infuso- 
rians, and consequently as protoro- 
ans. Those cells which have defi- 
nite form arc spindle-shaped, or 
flask-shaped, and provided with 
flagella, round the base or which 
there may be a little rim or collar, 
as in those infusorians known ns 
collar-bearing monads, or Choano- 
tlagellata. Sponges propagate by 
budding or gemmation, a process 
involving cell-fission or ordinary 
division of cells. They also repro- 
duce sexually by ova and sperma- 
tozoa. Sponge-germs lesulting from fission are called 
gcmmulcs. The spermatozoa are Bpimllc-shaped. The 
ova are like ordinary amoobiform cells, and nro usually 
shed into tho canals and pass out of the system to be 
developed; in some species they develop in the substance 
of the parent. Tim embryo forms a hollow ball with a 
ciliated cavity, nnd then acquires inhalent nml exhalent 
pores. The living tissue proper of sponges Is disposed 
in three layers or sets of cells, as in all higher nnimals. 
These are an ectoderm, cuticle, or out-layer; an undo- 
derm, innermost layer, or In-lay cr; and a mesoderm, middle 
layer, or mid-layer, which may be quite thick. It is from 
the mid-layer that the reproductive elements, nnd all the 
many forms of skeletal elements, are derived. Special 
sense-organs have been described in somo sponges. (See 
cut under tynocil.) Snonges as a class or phylum of ani- 
mals have many technical names — as Aenidophora, because 
they have no cnidrc or stinging-organs (compare Cnidaria ) ; 
Amnrphozoa, from their shapelessness, or rather their man v 
shapes; Parazoa , from their position with respect to both 
Protozoa and Metazoa; Porifera, Porifwata, J’orozoa, and 
Polgslomata, from their many pores or openings (see cut 
under Porifera ) ; Spongier, Spongiaria, Spongida, Sjfongi- 
ozoa, etc. They are divided into various primary groups, 
the most tangible of which nrc two — the chalk-sponges, 
or Calcispongize, and the fibrous nnd flinty sponges, or 
SilicisjiongifV, But the lending authorities difler irrecon- 
cilably in the arrangement nnd nomenclature of the many 
orders, families, and genera they respectively adopt; mid 
the opinion has been expressed that the sponges arc not 
susceptible of satisfactory treatment by the ordinary meth- 
ods of zoological classification. Sco also cuts under cili- 
ate, Spongilla, i nonadiform, Euplcctella, nnd Hyalonemidzr. 

2. Tho fibrous framework of a colony of sponge- 
animalcules, from which tho animalcules thcin- 


. V serf ta fn m or Jin l is, 
one of the Chalk-sponges: 
a part of one sale of the 
l*ody removed, cxj.osing 
the vcntnculus. 

o, osculum, mouth, or 
exhalent aperture ; t, one 
of the many ostioles or 
inhalent |>ores; i, endo- 
derm; e, ectoderm, in 
which triradiate spicules 
arc embedded ■ z' o' a. 


selves liavo boon wnshod out, uml from which 
tho gritty or sandy parts of tho colony, if tliero 
were any, havo been taken away. Seo skeleton, 
1 (b). The framework of sponges is of different characters 
in the sovcrnl orders. The slime-sponges have none, or 
scarcely any. In the ordinary fibrous sponges tho skeleton 
is a quantity of interlacing fibers nml layers, forming an 
intricate network. Tills is further strengthened In tho 
chalky and glassy sponges by hard spicules, either sepa- 
rately embedded in tho general skeletal substance, called 
ceratode, or solidified in a kind of latticework. (See Calci- 
spongirc, Silidspongiic.) Tho chalk-needles or calcareous 
spicules nro either straight or oftener rayed In three- 
armed or four-armed crosses. The Band-needles or sili- 
cious spicules present an extraordinary and beautiful va- 


riety. Among them are many starry figures and wheel- 
like forms, resembling snow-crystals ; others are still 
more curious, in the forms of crosses, anchors, grapnels, 
shirt-studs, bodkins, etc. The six-rayed star is the char- 
acteristic shape in the glass-sponges. (See Jlexactinellida.) 

■ Sponge-spicules are named in an elaborate special vocabu- 
lary. (See sponge-spicule.) The glass-sponges have some 
commercial value from their beauty as objects of curiosity ; 
but a few of the fibrous sponges are the only others out of 
many hundreds of species, both fossil and recent, of any 
economic importance. Sponges, when wetted, swell to 
a much greater size, and become very flexible ; they are 
therefore used as vehicles and absorbents of water and 
other liquids, in wiping or cleansing surfaces, erasing 
marks, as from a slate, etc. See bath-sponge, Euspongia, 
and Ilippospongia. 

The Spoungc , and the Reed, of tho whiche the Jewes 
zaven oure Lord Eysello and Gallc, in the Cros. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 10. 

3. Any sponge-like substance, (a) In baking, 
dough before it is kneaded and formed, when full of glob- 
ules of carbonic acid generated by the veast or leaven, (b) 
A metal when obtained in a finely divided condition, the 
particles having little colierenco, and the mass more or 
less of a spongy texture. Tlius, a “metallic sponge” of 
iron is obtained by the reduction of brown hematite ore 
by cementation with charcoal In the so-called “Clicnot 
process” for the manufacture of steel. Spongy iron is 
also prepared on a large Beale by the reduction of various 
ores, and in this form is used for purifying water. Plati- 
num-sponge may ho prepared by gently heating the double 
chlorid of platinum and ammonium. Platininn-blnck is 
a black powder not differing much in its properties from 
platinum-sponge, except that it is less dense; it maybe 
made to take on the spongy character by repeated ignition 
in a mixture of air and a combustible gas: both are used 
as oxidizing agents. 

4. A tool for cleaning a cannon after its dis- 
charge. Tho sponge used for smooth-bore guns con- 
sists of n cylinder of wood covered with sheepskin or somo 
similar woolly fabric, nnd fitting the bore of thegunmther 
closely; this is secured to a long handle, or, for field- 
guns, to tho reverso cml of the rammer. For modem 
rilled guns ami breech-loaders, sponges of different forms 
nnd materials have been introduced. A common form is 
a cylinder to which bristles are fixed, forming a cylindri- 
cal brush, tho rounded end being also covered with the 
bristles. See cut under gun-carriage. 

6. Figuratively, ono who or that which absorbs 
without discrimination, and ns readily gives up, 
when subjected to pressure, that which lias been 
absorbed. — 6. Ono who persistently lives upon 
others; a sycophantic or cringing dependent; 
a liangor-on for tho sake of maintenance'; a 
parasito. 

Better a penurious Kingdom then where excessive 
wealth ilowes into the gmcelcssc and injurious linnds of 
common sponges to the impoverishing of good and loynll 
men. Milton, Reformation in Eng., H. 

7. In tlio manigc t tho extremity or point of a 
horseshoe nnsworing to the heel. — 8. The coral, 
or mass of eggs, under tho abdomen of a crab. 
[Chesapeake Bay.]— Bahama sponge, one of three 
species or varieties of bath-sponges procured from the Ba- 
hamas.— Burnt sponge, sponge that has been burnt, used 
In tho treatment of goiter and scrofulous swellings.— Cal- 
careous sponge, a chalk-spongc.— Crumb-of-hread 
sponge. See llaliehondria.— Dog-head sponge, a kind 
of bath-sponge, Spongia agaricina punctata . — Fibrous 
sponge, any horny sponge.— Glove-sponge, n finger- 
sponge; a reef-sponge.— Hardhead sponge, a kind of 
bath-sponge, the hardhead, Sjnngia dura.— Holy sponge, 
in the Gr. Ch., n piece of compressed sponge which the 
deacon uses in the office of prothesis to gather together 
the portions In the disk under the holy bread, and with 
which lie wipes the disk nftcr communion. — Honeycomb 
Sponge, the grass-sponge, Sjtongia equina eerebrtformis. 
— Horny sponge, n fibrous or IlhrosillcIouB sponge; a 
Bpongo of tno group Ceratosa, ns distinguished from n 
clialk-Bpongo or glass-sponge.— Pyrotecfmical Bponge. 
Snmo ns amadou.— Red sponge, Microciona prdifera , 
the red beard of the oyster of tho northern United States. 
— Reef-Sponge, a kind of bath-sponge, spongia offid- 
nalis, vnr. tubulifera, growing on the Florida recfB and 
In tho West Indies.— Sheepswool sponge. See sheeps- 
wool.— Sponge tent.' Seo tent.— Toilet-sponge, a bath- 
sponge of fine quality; a Turkish Bponge.— To set a 
Bponge, In baking, to leaven a small ninsB of dough, to be 
used In leavening a larger quantity.— To throw up the 
sponge, in pugilism, to toss up the sponge used to freshen 
n lighter, in acknowledgment of his defeat; lienee, in gen- 
eral, to acknowledge thnt one Is conquered or beaten ; sub- 
mit; give up the contest or struggle. {Slang.]— Turkey 
cup-spongo, Spongia adriatica . — Vegetable sponge. 
Seo sponge-gourd.— Velvet sponge, a fine soft sponge of 
tho West Indies and Florida, Spongia equina, vnr. mean- 
driformis . — Vitreous sponge, a glass-sponge.— Waxed 
sponge. Same as sponge tent . — Yellow sponge, zimoc- 
ca sponge. See bath-sponge. (See also boring-sponge, 
cup-sponge, finger-sjwngc. flint-sponge, glass-sponge, grass- 
sponge, horse-sjwngc, t cow-sponge.) 

sponge (spunj), i\ ; profc. and pp. sponged , ppr. 
sponging. [Formerly also spungc; = D. spou- 
sal = F. eponger = Sp. esponjar, sponge, < LL. 
sponginre , wipe off with a spoil go ; cf. Or. enroy- 
yiCciv, sponge; from tho noun.] I. irons. 1. 
To cleanse or wipe with a sponge : as, to sponge 
tho body; to sponge a slate or a cannon. 

Brush thou, nnd spungc thy cloaths to, 

Thnt thou that day slialt weare. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 73. 
2. To wipe out with a sponge, as letters or 
writing; efface; remove with a sponge; destroy 
all traces of: with out , off, etc. 


Every little difference should not seem an intolerable 
blemish necessarily to be spunged out. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 19. 

Specifically — 3 . To dampen, as in cloth-manu- 
facturing. — 4. To absorb; use a sponge, or act 
like a sponge, in absorbing: generally with up: 
as, to sponge up water that has been spilled. 

They spunged up my money while it lasted, borrowed 
my coals and never paid for them, and cheated me when 
I played at cribbnge. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxvii. 

5. To gain by sycophantic or mean arts. 

Here wont the dean, when he ’s to seek, 

To sponge a breakfast once a week, 

Swift, Richmond Lodge and Marble Hill. 

“ What else have you been springing?” said Maria. . . ! 
" Spunging , my dear! It is nothing but four of those 
beautiful pheasants’ eggs, which Mrs. Whitaker would 
quite force upon me.” Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, x. 

6. To drain; harass by extortion; squeeze; 
plunder. 

How came such multitudes of our own nation ... to 
be spunged of their plate and money? 

South, Sermons, I. xii. 

7. In baking, to sot a sponge for: as, to sponge 
bread. 

II. inirans . 1. To gather sponges where they 
grow; dive or dredge for sponges. 

There were a few small open boats engaged in sponging 
from Apalachicola, which were not entered upon the cus- 
tom-house books. Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 824. 

2. To live meanly at the expense of others; 
obtain money or other aid in a mean way : with 
on. 

She was perpetually plaguing nnd spunging on me. 

Su\ft, To Dr. Sheridan, April 24, 1730. 

sponge-animalcule (spuni'an-i-maFlrul), n. A 
spougo-cell. See cut under monadiform. 
sponge-bar (spunj'biir), n. A sand-liar or rock 
bottom on which sponges grow. [Florida.] 
sponge-cake (spunj'kiik'),«. A very light sweet 
cake made of flour, eggs, and sugar, flavored 
with loinon: so called from its light, spongy 
substance. 

sponge-crab (spunj'krab), n. A crab with 
which a spongo is habitually cnncrisocial, as a 
moraber of the genus Fromia. See cut under 
Dromia. 

sponge-cucumber (spunj , ku''kum-b&r), n. 
Snmo as sponge-gourd. 

sponge-diver (spunj'dFvtr), «. Ono who dives 
for sponges; a sponge-fisher, 
sponge-farming (spunj 'filr^ming), n. The in- 
dustry of breeding null rearing sponges. En- 
cgc. Frit., XXII. 428. 

sponge-fisher (spunj'fislrifcr), n. Ono who 
lishes for sponges, or is engaged in tho spongo- 
fislicry. 

sponge-fishery (spunj'fisli'6r-i), v. The pro- 
cess or occupation of fishing for sponges, 
sponge-glass (spunj'glus), n. 1. Abueketwitli 
a glnss bottom; used in searching for sponges. 
Fortnightly Itcv., N. S., XXXIX. 179. — 2. Tho 
flint-sponge, Ihjaloncma inirabilis, found on the 
const of Japan. 

sponge-gourd (spunj'gord), n. The washing- or 
towel-gourd, Luffa cglindrica (L. LEgyptiaca), 
also L. acutangula. The netted fiber from the interior 
of tho fruit is used for washing and other purposes, hence 
called vegetable sponge or dish-rag. See Luffa and strainer - 
vine. 

sponge-book (spunj'ktik), n. See hook. 
spongelet (spunj'let), ji. [< sponge + -let.] 1. 
A little spongo. Fncyc. Fid. — 2. In hot,, snmo 
ns spongiolc. 

sponge-moth (spunj'mOtb),«. Tho gipsy-moth. 

[Eng. and (rocently) U. S.j 
spongeous(spun'jus), a. [< sponge + -ons. Cf. 
spongions.] Snmo ns spongy. 
sponger (spun'jfir), n. [Formerly also spungcr; 
\ sponge + -eri.] 1. One who uses a sponge. 
— 2. A person or vessel engaged in fishing for 
sponges. Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 823. — 3. In 
cloth-mannf., a machine in which cloth is damp- 
ened previous to ironing. It has a perforated 
adjustable cylinder, which is filled with steam, 
nnd about which the cloth is rolled. — 4. A par- 
asitical dependent; a hanger-on for mainte- 
nance; a spongo. 

Trenchcr-llics nnd spongers. Sir Ji. L' Estrange. 

sponge-spicule (spunj'spik # fd), «. One of the 
calcareous or silicious spicules peculiar to 
sponges. They generally nppenr in more or less modi- - 
fled geometrical ilgurcs, with definite axes represented by 
a non-skclctal rod or axial canal, around which the lime 
or silica is' deposited in concentric layers. There may be 
one such axis or several. Sponge-spicules are either calca- 
reous or silicious ; according totheirposilion and relations, 
they arc cither supporting-spicules or skeleton-spicules 
(mcgnscleres), or flcsh-spicules or tension-spicules (micro- 



sponge-spicule 

Bcleres). Schulze has classified them, according to position, 
moro elaborately into spicula autodermalia, mtlogatiralia . 
basalia , etc. They are also grouped primarily according 
to their axes, next according to their rays, and finally ne- 



Various Spicules from Glass-sponges ( flrxaelt neihJ.i). 
l,'oxydhct| s, cchinate oxydiact ; 3. echlnatc hexact : 4. amplthUsl j 
5.ancora: 6, tetract; 7, orj hexact: 8,discohexnster; 9. tilict. 


cording to their many individual figures. Thus, both calca- 
reous and silicious spicules are tnonaxon, diaxon, triaxon , 
or Mraxon. Som 0 silicious spicules axe anavon or polynct, 
giving stcllnte figures, either regular, ns the oxyatfer, cuat- 
ier, and tterrafter, or irregular, ns the tjnratier, nnruln, 
nnd corona. These nntucon spicules nre always flesli-splc- 
ales or microscleres. Tlie monnxon spjcnlcsnre either me- 
gascleresor mlcrosclcres; of tlie fanner arc tlie ttrnnyjilun 
or ttronyylon, axystronyylw*, oxyut or or yon, tylotus, and ty- 
lostylus; of the latter nre the foriwr or tonni, toxodrarrma , 
rigina, riffmndraipna, itochda , a n itoch cl a, diancittra, tricho- 
drayma, etc. Of triaxon silicious forms arc the ox>/hexact, 
oxypentad, oxyte tract, axydiad; tlie hexartcr, oxi/hrxastrr, 
dixeohexattcr, yraphiohexatter^ jltrricome, nnd plumicntne ; 
the pintrta, tcopula, amphiditl, uncinate, ami cfartda. Tlie 
tetraxon Bpicnle9 are divided Into tnonarfi'naf, dinctinal, 
triactinal, nnd tetradinal. The above names nnd classes 
(excepting those from Schulze) arc substantially ncrordlng 
to Lendenfeld. Sollos, the inonogmnher of the sponges in 
the ninth edition of the "Encyclomcdla Itritnnnim, M uses n 
similar Bet of terms nnd many others. Among the terms 
employed by these investigators may he noted aerrdla,am- 
plunder, amphiaxtrdla, amphttelrad, amphitri/rae, awriri- 
srne, ant hatter, arcvlut, axtrr, ealthrtp*, candelabrum, chela, 
chiartcr, cladomc, cladur, cymba, demon, dianrittnm, dtchn- 
tri/cnc, cchinella, edattrr, endaxtrr, hrxartrr, mr nit cold, ini- 
crorhabd, microtlronyylon, mieraxenn, orthatri.Tne, jvntact, 
poly act. polyaxon, urolriicne, ptcrocinnlxi, pycnader, rhabd 
or rhnbdut, raniaartcr, riymatinrr, timnrlla, tjihrradrr, 
tpherttla, tjnnitpirula, tjnrattrella, rtellate (».), rtylut, tet- 
rad ; triad, friVrne, trichite trichotrijcne, triona, tyton, etc. 
Spongc-Bpicules arc occasionally absent, ns in gelatinous 
sponges. They arc sninll or few In homy sponges, fucIi ns 
are used for the hath. In the glass-sponges they make mag- 
nificent structures, like spun glass, of elegant figures, ami 
constitute most of the hulk of the sponge. See also cuts 
under Ualiphiireina.EuriedeUa, Ilynlnnnnidtr, nnd tjumye. 

sponge-tongs (sputij'tongz), n. sing, nnd pi. 
Tongs used for taking s]innges. 

sponge-tree (spunj'tro), n. An evergreen shrub 
or Bmnll tree, Acacia I'arncsiana, widely dif- 
fused through tlie tropics, nnd found in tho 
United States along tho Gulf of Mexico. It has 
slender riprap brunches, biplnnntc leaves, stipular spines, 
and bright-yellow heads of very fragrant fiowers, much 
uged by perfumers. It Is often planted for ornament. 

spongewood (spunj'vvOd), ji. 1. Tho lint-plant, 
jEschynomcnc aspera, or its pith. Sec hat-plant 
nnd jEschtjnomcnc . — 2. A plant with spongy 
hark, Gastonia cutispongia , of tho Araliacar, 
tho only species of its genus. It Is nn erect shrill) 
with pinnate leaves ami a panicle a loot long cnnrlstlng 
of crowded branches with the ilowera umlicletl at tlie rnds. 

Spongite (spon'ji-o), n. pi. [NL., pi. of L. spon- 
gia, n spongo : sco sponge.'] .Sponges ; tho nicso- 
dermnUnn class of Caicntera, having n branch- 
ing cannl-syHtem (the organs of which nro de- 
veloped from cells of tho rnesoglrrn, or primary 
mesoderm), simple opitholin,oiidodormnl collar- 
coils, nnd no enidobhists or movable appen- 
dages. The Clara Is divided by Lendenfeld Into two sub- 
classes: the Calcar ea, with one order, Calcitvnnyia ; and 
ihc Silicea, with three orders, IlezadinelUda, Chnndronxm- 
yiir, and Comacutponyitr, with many suborders, tribes, 
etc., and about fifty living families, besides several fossil 
ones. The class dates back to the Silurian, See tponye. 

spongian (spon'ji-an), n. [< Spongite + -an.] 
A member of tho Spoil giro; uny sponge. 

spongicell (snon'ji-uol), a. [< L. spmigia, n 
sponge, + cclla, a cell.] A sponge-cell. 

spongicolous (spon-jik'o-liis), a. [< L. sjmn- 
gia, a sponge, 4- cotcrc, inhabit.] Inliabiting 
sponges. 

Spoil gidse, Spongiidse (spon'ji-do, spon-ji'i-do), 
n.pl. [NL., < Spongite 4- -itlte.] 1. Sponges; 
tho Spongia. — 2. A family of homy or fibrous 
spongoB, typified by tho genus Spongia, to 
which various limits liavo boon assigned. In tho 
most restricted sense the family Is represented by such 
forms as the bath-sponges, and now called Euxpongidtc. 
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spongiform (spon'ji-form), a. [< L. spongia, a 
sponge, A- forma, form. ] 1 . Having the form or 
structure of a spongo ; poriferous, as a member 
of the Spongite; of or pertaining to the Spongia. 
Hence — 2, Sponge-like; spongy; soft, elastic, 
and porous, liko an ordinary batk-spongo : not- 
ing various objocts or substances not sponges. 
—Spongiform quartz, floatstone. 
Spongilla(spon-jil'a), «. [NL. (Lamarck,181G), 
dim. of Spongiic, tho sponges: seo spongo.] Tho 
only genus of fresh-water sponges, belonging 
to tlie group Xibrospongtx. The type-species is S. 
Jlunalix, which grows on tlie banks of rivers ami ponds, 
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spongiolitic (spon < 'ji-o-lit'ik), a. [< spongiolite 
+ -ic.] Of the nature of a spongiolite; con- 
taining spongiolites, or characterized by their 
presence: as, spongiolitic flint, 
spongiopiline (spon' ,/ ji-6-pi , lm), n. [< Gr. (jjroy- 
yiov, dim. of oz6)yog, sponge, + wiAof, felt, + 
- iiie 2.] Asubstitute for cataplasms. Itisathick 
cloth into which sponge is incorporated in the weaving, in 
a manner analogous to that of pile-weaving, to form a uni- 



a ant! t, n*tio1cs.or inhalent apertures : f, cUiatctl chambers ; d, os- 
culum, or cshalrnT apctlure. (Arrows indicate the direction of the 
current of water.) 

on submerged timber nnd other supports, forming thick 
greenish Incrustations. It represents a highly specialized 
and Fomewhat aberrant family, Sponcrillidrr. Sec alBO cuts 
under dilate and J'oi\fcra. 

Spongillidte (spon-jil'i-do), n.pl. [NL., < Spoil- 
gilla + -irf.r.] The only family of sponges 
wliieli nro not marine, ohnraoterizcd by their 
gemimiles, and tyjiified by tho gonus Spongilla. 

spongilline (spoti'ji-lin), a. [< Spongilla + 
-inch] Pertaining to the Spongiilidic, or hav- 
ing their characters. 

spongin (spmt'jitt), n. [< sponge + -in-.] Tho 
proper horny or fibrous substanco of sponges; 
eeratose or ceratode. Also spongiotin. 

sponglnblast (spim'jin-blast), n. [< spongin 
+ Gr. [ttaaruc, a germ.] One of tho colls of 
sponges from which spongin is produced; flic 
fonnativo blastema in which spongin arises. 
Ill A. Solids, Uneye. Brit., XXII. 420. Also 
spnngobtnst. 

sponginblastic (spun-jin-blns'tik), a. [< spon- 
ginlilast + -ie.] Producing spongin, nsnspon- 
giublast; fonnntivcorgenninnting, ns spongin. 

sponginess (spun'ji-nes), n. Tho state or clmr- 
neter of being soft nnd porous, or spongy; po- 
rosity: said of various objects and substances 
not sponges. 

sponging-liouse (spun'jing-lious), ii. [Foi-merly 
also spunging-house ; < sponging, verbal n. of 
sponge, r„ G, + house 1 .] A vtctiialing-houso or 
tnvo’rn wlicro persons nrrested for uobt woro 
kept by a bailiff for twenty-four hours before 
being lodged in prison, in order that their 
friends might have an opportunity of settling 
tho debt. Bponglng.liottBCB were usually tlio private 
dwellings of bnilifis, nml wore so nnmed from tho extor- 
tionate charges made upon prisoners for their accommo- 
dation therein. 

A hallUT by mistake seized you for a debtor, nnd kept 
you tho wholo evening in a fintnyiny^homc. 

Sxcift , Advice to Servants (General Directions). 

Spongiocarpete (spon'ji-o-kiir'po-o), n.pl. 
[NL., < Gr. nwo)7i«, a spongo, + mp-6f, a fruit, 
+ -e.T.] An order of florideous algco, founded 
ti]ion a single spec/os, J’oigidcs rotundas. Tiio 
IromlH are blncklBli-rcil, cyllmlricnl, cnrtilnglnouB, from 3 
to C iucilcs long, nml nttuched try n disk, witll nn undivided 
ntipc, wllicll becomes repeatedly dichotomous nbove. Tlie 
cyalocarps nre In extermit llcsii.coiorcd wnrt-iikc proid- 
hernnccs, nlilcli nrehonie on the upper parts ot tho frond. 
It rtowb on Btoncs in deep wnlcr. 

spongiole (spou'ji-ol), n. [= F. spnngiolc, < L. 
spongioid, dim. of spongia, a spongo: 
sco sponge.] In hot., a former name 
of tlio spongy tissue of a root-tip, 
from its supposed property of suck- 
ing up moisture liko a spongo. Also 
called snongdet. 

apongiolin (spon'ji-o-lin), a. [< spou- 
giolc + -in 2 .] Sumo os spongin. IV. 

J. SoliaSj Encyc. Brit,, XXII. 410. 

spongiolite (spon'ji-o-Kt), n. [< Gr. 
oaoyyioi’, dim. of an&yyat;, sponge (seo 
sponge ), + ?./%, Btono.] A fossil 
sponge-spicule; one of the miuulo silicious ele- 
ments of a spongo in a fossil stnto. 
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formed or molded: see plasm.] The substance, 
resembling neuroglia, which supports the so- 
called “primitive tubules” or subdivisions of 
nerve-fiber containing hyaloplasm. Nansen, 
188G. 

Tlio primitive tubes are tlie meshes in a supporting 
substance designated as “ spongioplarm," a substance de- 
scribed as similar to the neuroglia which forms the sheath 
of the nerve tube or fibre. Amcr. Jour. Psychol., I. 487. 

spongioplasmic (spon"ji-o-plazTnik), a. [< 
spongioplasm + -ic.] Of tho nature of, or per- 
taining to, Bpongioplasm. Amcr. Jour. Psychol., 
X. 487. 

spongiose (spou'ji-os), a. [< L. spongiosus : see 
spongious.] Same as spongy. 
spongious- (spon'ji-ns), a. [< F. spongieux = 
Sp. Pg. esponjoso = It. spuguoso, < L. spongio- 
sus, spongcosus, porous, < spongia, a sponge: 
see sponge.] Spongy. 

spongiozoon (Bpon"ji-o-z6'on), )!.; pi. spongio- 
coa (-it). [NL., < Gr. onoyyiov, a sponge, + (uor, 
an animal.] A sponge. Also spongozodn. 
spongite (spon'jlt), «. [< Jj. spongia, sponge, + 
-itc-.] A fossil spongo. 

spongitic (spon-jit'ik), a. [< spongite + -ic.] 
Of tho nature of a fossil Bponge; containing or 
characterized by the fossil remains of sponges, 
spongoblast (spong'go-blast), «. [< Gr. cnoy- 

yo(, spongo, 4- flhaardi, gonn.] Same as syion- 
ginbtast. 

^pongodiote (spong-go-di'6-G), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. airoyyuii^, anoyyoaSi^, sponge-like, spongy 
(seo spongoid), + -cx.] An order of siphono- 
cladneeoiis alga;, typified by tlio genus Codium. 
They form spongy spherical or cylindrical float- 
ing masses, consisting of branched tubes, 
spongoid (spong'goid), a. [< Gr. owoiyofnSfa, 
an oy)<Mw (also C(j>oyyowtf/s, cQoyytifiric), sponge- 
like, < aaiyyoy, spongo, + rWof, form.] Spongi- 
form, in any senso ; spongy, 
spongological (spong-go-loj'i-knl), a. [< spon- 
golog-g + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to spongolo- 
gy, or tho science of sponges, 
spongologist (spong-gol'o-jist), «. [< spongoi- 
og-y + -ii/.] One who is versed in tho soienco 
of sponges. 

spongology (spong-gol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. a-6yyoc, 
a spongo, + -?.oyta, < Myciv, speak: see -ology.] 
Tho science of sponges; tlio study of the ySpoii- 
pi.T,nnd tlio body of knowledge tlieneo obtabied. 
spongomeral (spong'go-mer-al), a. [< spongo- 
mcrc + -«/.] Of or pertaining to a spongomero ; 
chonnoBonml, as that part of a sponge which is 
characterized by flagellated chambers, 
spongomere (spong'go-mer), n. [< Gr. aniyyo f, 
a sponge, + gtpoc, a part.] The tipper, clioa- 
noshraal part of a spongo, cliaraeterized by tbo 
prescnco of flagellated cnambors: distinguished 
from hypomcrc. Encyc. Jirit., XXII. 415. 
Spongozoon (spong-go-zo'on), n. [< Gr. cndyyo;, 
sponge, + ((me, animal.] Snmo ns spongiozoon. 
Hyatt. 

spongy (spun'ji), a. [Formerly also spungy; < 
sponge + -i/l.] 1. Of tlio nature or character 
of a sponge; spongiform or spongoid. — 2. Re- 
sombling a sponge in cortain particulars; soft 
or elastic and porous; of open, loose, compres- 
siblo toxturo, liko abatli-spongo; punky, pitliy, 
or soft-grained, as wood; boggy or soggy, as 
soil; absorbent; imbibitive. Seo cuts under 
cellular mid cijstolitli. 

That sad breath ids spongy limes bestow’d. 

Shah., Lover's Complaint, ]. 320. 
Here pits ot crag, tvitli tyiongy, plashy base, 

To Borne cnricii til’ uncultivated space. 

Crahbc, Works, II. 9. 
3t. As it woro soaked with drink; drunkon. 
[Karo.] 

Wlmt not put upon 

His spongy officers, who shall hear the guilt 
Ot our great quell? Slink., klocbetli, i. 7. 71. 

4t, Moist; wet; rainy. 

Thy hanks with plonotl nnd twilled brims, 

Which spongy April at thy hestbotrims. 

To make cold nymphs chaste crowns, 

Slink., Tempest, lv. 1. 05. 
Spongy bones, cancellated hones; specifically, tho sphe. 
notuibiualB.— spongy cartilage. Same as clastic card- 
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lage (which see, under elastic).— Spongy platinum, plntl- 
num-sponge. See sponge, n., 3. 

spongy-pubescent (sptm'ji-pu-fiGs'ent), a. In 
on(o»i.,Tiaving a very compact pubescence, re- 
sembling tie surlaco of a sponge, 
spongy-villous (spun'ji-vil'us), a. In hot., so 
thickly covered with fine soft hairs as to be 
spongy or to rosemblo a sponge, 
sponkt, n. An obsolete form of spunk. 
sponnent, sponnet, v. Obsoleto forms of tho 
preterit plural and past participlo of spin. 
sponsal (spon'sal), a. [< L. sponsalis , pertain- 
ing to botrotlial or espousal, < sponsus ! a bo- 
trotlial: see sjiousc.] Relating to marnngo or 
to a spouse. Bailey, 1731. 
sponsible (spon'si-bl), a. [An nphotie form of 
responsible.'] 1. Capablo of discharging an ob- 
ligation; rosponsiblo. Scott, Rob'Roy, xxvi. — 

2. Respectable ; creditable ; bocoming ono’s 
station. 

sponsing (spon'sing), n. Samo as spoil son. 
sponsion (spon'slion), n. [< L. sponsio(n-), a 
solomn promiso or ongagoment, security, < 
spondcre, pp. sponsus, ongago onosolf, promiso 
solomnly: see sponsor.] 1. Tho act of becom- 
ing suroty for another. — 2. In international 
law, an act or engagement mado on behalf of 
a stato by an ngent not specially authorized, 
Such conventions must bo confirmed by express 
or tacit ratification. 

sponsional (spon'shon-al), a. [< sponsion + 
-al.] Responsible ; implying a plodgo. [Rare.] 
sponson (spon'son), n. [Also spousing; origin 
obscure.] Han't, (a), tho ourvo of tho timbers 
and planking toward the outer pnrt of tho wing, 
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lioforo and abaft each of the paddle-boxes of a 
steamer; also, tho framework itself. (/<) In a 
warship, a similar projecting struct lire, in which 
a gun is placed: designed to ouahlc tho gun to 

bo trained forward and aft Sponson-benms, 

tho projecting bonnis which contribute lo form .pontons, 
sponsor (spon'sqr), n. [< Ij. sponsor, a surety, 
Lb. a sponsor iii baptism, < spondcre, pp. spo'n- 
sus, promiso: cf. Gr. airontal (pi. of a-onVj), a 
truco, < otrlmcn; pour a libation, as when mak- 
ing a solomn tronty: seo spondee. From b. 
spondcre nro also ult. despond, respond, cor- 
respond, spouse, espousal, etc.] 1. A surety; 
ono who binds himself to niiBWor for another, 
and is responsible for his default; specifically, 
ono who is suroty for an infant at baptism, 
professing tho Christian faith in its name, and 
guaranteeing its religious odnention ; a god- 
fnthor or godmother. Tho custom of hnving 
sponsors in baptism is ns old ns tho second 
contury. Seo godfather. — 2. [cup.] [NL.] In 
entom., a genus of colcoptorous insects, 
sponsorlal (spon-so'ri-nl), a. [< sponsor + 
-i-al.] Of or portnining to a sponsor, 
sponsorship (spon'sor-ship), n. [< sponsor + 
-ship.] Tho state of being a sponsor, 
spontaneity (spon-tij-no'i-ti), v. [< F.sponta- 
ni'ite = Sp. espontaneidad = Fg. cspontancidadc 
= It. spontancitd, < ML. * spontancita(t-)s , < Lb. 
spontancus, spontaneous: boo spontaneous.] 1. 
Spontaneous clinrnctor or quality ; that charac- 
ter of any action of any subjoct by virtue of 
which it takes place without boing caused by 
anything distinguishable from tho subjoct it- 
self. Spontaneity does not Imply tho nhscnco of a pur- 
pose or external end, but the nuaoaco of nn external In- 
citement or external clllclent cause. 

2. In biol., tho fact of apparently automatic 
chango in structuro, or activity in function, 
of animals and plants, whoroby now charac- 
ters may bo acquired, or certain actions per- 
formed, undor no inflticnco of oxtornnl condi- 
tions or stimulus; animal or vogotablo autom- 
atism. (a) Tho Inherent tendency of an Individual or. 
ganlsm to van' In structure without rcfcrenco to Its con- 
ditions of environment, ns when a plant or anhnal sports : 
spontaneous variability. Somoof the most vnlunblc strains 
of domestic animals and cultivated plants hnvo arisen 
thus spontaneously, (b) Tho tendency to purposeless ac- 
tivity of the muscular system of animals, whereby tlioy 
execute movements Independent of external stimulus. 
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Such actions, though voluntary, lack recognizable motive, 
and appear to depend upon tho tonsion of a vigorous 
nervous system refreshed by repose. Such spontaneity 
is notablo in the great activity of children and the gam- 
bols of young auimnls.— Spontaneity of certain cogni- 
tive faculties, in the philosophy of Kant, tho self-activity 
of thoso faculties which arc not determined to act by any- 
thing In the scnse-lmpresslonson which they act. But tho 
conception is not made very clear by Kant. 
Spontaneous (spon-tii'ne-us), ft. [= F. spoil land 
= Sp. Pg. csjioii tanco = It. spontan co, < LL.spon- 
tancus, willing, < L. "spon(t-)s, will, only in gon. 
spontis and abl. spontc.bt one’s own will, of 
ono’s own accord.] 1. Proceeding from a con- 
scious or unconscious internal impulso; occur- 
ring or dono without the intervention of exter- 
nal causes ; in a rostrieted sonso, springing from 
ono’s own desire or volition, apart from any 
external suggestion or incitement. Of lato the 
employment of spontaneous In tho sense of ‘frrcflectlve’or 
'not controlled by a definite purpose' is creeping In from 
tho French ; but this Is nn objeclionnblo nse of tho term. 

Tho spontaneous grace with which these homely duties 
seemed to bloom out of her character. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, v. 
Now my speculation Is Hint advantageous permanent 
changes nro always produced by the sjiontancous nclioti of 
tho organism, nnd not liy the direct action of the environ- 
ment. IF. A*. Clifford, Lectures, I. 101. 

A man whoso nature leads him to a spontaneous fulfil- 
ment of tho Dlvlno will cannot bo conceived better. 

//. Spencer, Social Statics, p. £77. 

2. Growing naturally, without previous human 
care. 

Spontaneous flowers take tho place of the finished par- 
terre. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxxl. 

3. Growing ns nntivo; indigenous. [Rare.] 
Whence they had their Indian corn I can glvo no nc- 

count; for I don't believe that It was sjiontaneous in thoso 
parts. Hevcrley, Illst. Virginia, lv. £0. 

4. In biol., instinctive or automatic, ns somo 
actions of animals which depend upon no ex- 
ternal stimulus nnd nro performed without ap- 
parent motivo or purpose ; uninfluenced by ex- 
ternal conditions, ns a chango in structural 
character. Compare spontaneity, 2. Spontaneous 
actions may bo either voluntary, In n usual sense, ns tho 
gambols of puppies or kittens, or Involuntary anil quite 
uncontrollnhlcny the will. Of the latter class, some nro 
nluiarrnnl, ns spontaneous (In distinction from induced ) 
somnambulism, and theso are also called idiojuithic . — 
Center of spontaneous rotation. See rotation.— Spon- 
taneous axis, nn axis of rotation of a body under Instan- 
taneous forces, In case there Is no translation In the first 
Instant.— Spontaneous cauBe, n causo Hint is moved to 
causing bylhoend or the object.— Spontaneous com- 
bustion. See combustion.— Spontaneous dislocation. 
See dislocation, £(n).— Spontaneous energy, free energy, 
mirepressed and unforced.— Spontaneous evolution, in 
violet., tho spontaneous expulsion ol the fetus In n case of 
shoulder presentation, the body being delivered brfore 
the bead. — Spontaneous generation. See (jrncrativn 
and ahioyrnrsts. — Spontaneous suggestion, suggestion 
by the action of the laws of association, without the Inter- 
vention of tlio wlll. = Syn. 1. IVilliny, etc. (sec voluntary), 
instinctive, unbidden. 

spontaneously (spon-tiVno-us-li), ode. In a 
spontaneous manner; with’spontaneily. 
spontaneousness (spon-tn , ny-u8-nes),’>i. Tho 
character of being spontaneous; spontaneity, 
spontoon (spou-tfin'), n. [Formerly also r.vpoii- 
ton; = G. sponton, < F. spun ton, csponlonfF. dinl. 
(- ponton = Sp. esponton = Pg. espoutdo, < It. sjiiiii- 
tonc, spuntone, a sharp point, a bill, javelin, pike, 
spontoon ; ct.spuntare, shoot forth, break oil' tho 
point, blunt; puntonc, a point, < panto, a prick, 
a point: seo points.] A kind of halberd orpar- 
tiznn fonaorlv serving as thedistinguisliingarm 
for cortain oflicers of the British infantry. Com- 
pare half-pike. Also called demi-pike. 

Spook (splik), a. [Also spake; < 1). spool; MD. 
spoockc = MLG. spol; spiil; LG. spook = G . snitch 
(obs. except in dial, tiso), also sjnd: (after LG.) 
= Sw. spoke (cf. 1). spooksel, MD. spoockscl, Dnn. 
spoyclsc), a spook, ghost. There is nothing to 
show any connection with Ir. puca, elf, sprite, 
= W.jneca, picci: seo puck, pa;/ 1 .] A ghost; a 
hobgoblin. [Now colloq.] 

Woden, who, first losing ills Identity In tho Wild Hunts- 
nmn, sinks liy degrees Into the inero sjiooh- of n Sunhhin 
boron, sinfully fond of field-sports. 

I.oirclt, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 118. 

spook (splik), r. i. [= D. spoken = MLG. spoken 
: G. spttkcn, spneken = Sw. spoka = Dnn. spiige; 
from tho noun.] To play tho spook. [Rare.] 
Yet still the Now World sjmohcd It in his veins, 

A ghost ho could not lny with nil Ills pnlns. 

Lowell, FItz Admn's Story, 
spookish (spii'kish), a. [< spook + -i*7il.] 1. 
Liko a spook or ghost; ghostly. — 2. Given 
over to spooks; congoninl to ghosts; hnunted: 
as, a spookish houso. — 3. AfToctod by a sonso or 
fear of ghosts; suggestivo of the presonco or 
agoney of spooks: ns, a spookish eiremnstaneo; 
a spookish sonsation. [Colloq. in all uses.]- 


spoon 

spooky (spii'ki), a. [< spook + -y 1 .] Same as 
spookish, in any souse. [Colloq.] 

spool (spill), Jt. [< ME. spolc (not in AS.), <MD. 
spocle, D. spoel, a spool, quill, = MLG. spole, 
LG. spole = OHG. spuolo, spuold, MHG. spuole, 
G. spate, a spool, bobbin, = Icel. spota = Sw. 
Dan. spolc, a spool (of. It. spola, spuola, bobbin, 
OF, epoiet, spindle, < Tout.); perhaps akin to 
Icel. spolr, a rail, a bar: see spate.] 1. A small 
cylinder of wood or other material (with a pro- 
jecting disk at each ond), upon which thread or 
yarn iB wound; a reel. — 2. The revolving metal 
shaft of an anglers’ reel, upon which the nsliing- 
lino is wound. See cut under reel. 

spool (spill), v. t. [< spool, 7!.] To wind on a 
spool. 

spool-cotton (spSl'kot^n), it. Cotton thread 
wound on spools. 

spooler (spii'lhr), n. [< spool + -er 1 .] Ono who 
winds, or a machine used in winding, thread 
or yarn on spools. Ore, Diet., IV. 122. 

Spool-holder (spol'hoPder), 7i. 1. A stand for 
ono or more spools of sowing-thread, on which 
tho spools nro mounted on pins, so as to turn 
freely ns tho thread is unwound. Also spool- 
stand. — 2. In warping, a crool on which spools 
are placed on skewers. 

spooling-machine (spoTing-ma-slieiP), 7i. A 
machine for winding thread on spools. 

spooling-wheel (spo'ling-lrwel), n. Samo as 
spolc, 2. Ilalliwclt. 

spool-stand (spiil'stand), 71. Samo ns spool- 
holder, 1. 

spoomt (spiim), v. [Supposed to bo a vnr. of 
spume, q. v. Cf. spoon 2 .] I. inirans. Haul., to 
sail steadily nnd rapidly, as before tbo wind. 

We’ll Bparo her our main-top Bail ; 

Sho Bhall not look ua long, wo aro no starters. 

Down with the fore-sail too 1 we’ll epoom licforo her. 

Fletcher, Douhlo Marriage, 11. 1. 

II. irons. To causo to scud, as boforo tho 
wind. 

Spoom her heforo tho wind, you’ll loso nil else ! 

Fletcher ( and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, ill. 4. 

Spooming (Hpo'ining ), }). a. Rushing before tho 
wind: in tho quotation perhaps used errone- 
ously in tho sonso of ‘ foaming, , ‘surging,’ 
* roaring.’ 

0 Moon 1 far rjx>oming Ocean bows to thee. 

Keatft, Endymlon, 111. 

spoon 1 (spoil), ti. [< ME. spoon, sponc , spon, 
span , < AS. spon, n splinter of wood, chin, = 
OFrios. spun, span = D. spacn, spaan = MLG. 
spun, LG. spoon = MHG. span, G. span, a thin 
picco of wood, shaving, chip, = Icel. spdnn, 
sponn = Sw. spfln = Dan. spaan, a chip; root 
uncertain. Cf. span-new, sp i cl:-a n d-spa n-n ctp .] 
If. A thin picco of wood; a splinter; a chip. 

A fyro of rjiongt, nnd lowo of gromls 

Full Bonn woll bo att a nendo (an end). 

Hooke of Precedence ( E. E. T. S., extra Ber.), p. 41. 

2. A utensil consisting of a bowl or concave 
part nnd a handle, used for convoying liquids or 
liquid food to the mouth. Spoons were originally 
of wood, later of horn or metal. They oro now made usu- 
ally of sliver, gold, Iron, or mixed metal, of wood, horn, 
shell, or other materials, in vnrlotis sizes and shapes, and 
for a great vnrlcty of purposes. Compare dexsrrt-sjwon, 
egg-rjxxin, tablc-r]>oon, etc. 

lie must have a long rpoon that must cat with tho devil. 

Shak., C. of E., lv. 8. 02. 

3. Somothing wholly or in part liko a spoon 
(dof. 2) or tho howl of a spoon in shape. Specifi- 
cally — (n) Tho blade of nn oar when broad and slightly 
curved, or nn oar with such n curved blade, (h) A brlplit 
snoon-shnned piece of metal or other substance, swiveled 
above hooks, used ns a lure or decoy In flshlnp. It revolves 
ns It Is drawn throuph tho water, (c) A pleco cut from tho 
horn of nn ox or bison, In the shape of nn elongated howl 
of a spoon, six to eight inches in length. It Is used In 
gold-washing, and for testing tho vnlue of any kind of 
dctrltnl material or pulverized ore. (d) A club tho strik- 
Ing-snrfnco of which Is somewhnt hollowed, used in the 
pnme of golf, (e) Tho spoonbill or paddle-fish, (f) In 
omith.. the snatufato dilatation at tho end of tho hill of a 
sj>oon-bIlled bird, (r/) In coMon-t/irtnuf., a weighted grnv- 
Itntlng nmi in tho stop-motion of a drnwlng-frnme. Ono 
of theso Is held in position by the tension of each sliver, 
and in case the sliver breaks or tho can becomes empty, 
nnd tho tension Is thus relieved, it falls, nnd, actuating a 
hclt-shlftcr, causes tho driving-belt to slip from tho fast 

O ' to the looso pulley, thus stopping the machine. ( h ) 
ficrg, samo ns jxtticoat, 6.— Apostle’s spoon. Seo 
ajwstle-tyoon.— Bag and spoon. Seo bag*.— Deflagrat- 
ing-spoon, a small spoon of metal, upon which n sub- 
stanco which Is to bo dellngrnted Is subjected to the 
nctlon of heat.— Eucharistic spoon. Same ns labis.— 
Maidenhead spoon. Sco maiden h cad.— To he bom 
with a silver Bpoon in one’s mouth. Sco born i.— 
Wooden spoon, (a) At Cnmbridgo University, tho stu- 
dent whoso name stands last in the Mathematical Tiipos. 
(6) At Yale, formerly, the student who took the Inst np- 
lointment at tho Junior Exhibition ; later, the mostpopu- 
nr student in a class. 



spoon 

spoon 1 (spiSn), v. [< spoon 1 , «.] I. (rniis. 1. 
To take up or out with a spoon or ladle; re- 
move with a spoon; empty or clean out with a 
spoon: often with up: as, to spoon up a liquid. 

Ours, . . . 

An ago of scum, spooned off tho richer past. 

Mrs. Browning , Aurora Lcfgli, v. 

2. To lie close to, the face of one to tho hack of 
the other, as the bowl of one spoon within that 
of another. Comparo spoon-fashion. [Colloq.] 
" Now spoon me.” Sterling stretched himself out on the 
warm flag-stone, and the boy nestled up against him. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 40. 

II. intrans. 1. In croquet, to use tho mallet as 
a spoon; push or shove tho ball along with the 
mallet instead of striking it smartly ns is re- 
quired by the strict rules of the gam’e. 

Belabour thy neighbour, and spoon through thy hoops. 

F. Looker, Mr. Placid's Flirtation. 

2. To fish with spoon-bait. — 3. To lie spoon- 
fashion. Compare I., 2. [Colloq.] 

Two persons in each bunk, tlio sleepers spooning to- 
gether, packed like sardines. Harper's Mag., LXXI V. 7S1. 

spoon 2 (spon), v. i. [A var. or corruption of 
tpoom.l Same ns spoom. 

Such a stormo did arise, they were forced to let slip 
Cable and Anchor, and put to Sea, spooning before the 
wind. Capl. John Smith, True Travels, I. ret. 

spoon 8 (spon), ii. [Usually assumed to be a 
particular uso of spoon 1 ; but rather a back-for- 
mation from spoony, orig. in allusion to tho use 
of a spoon in feeding an infant.] 1. A foolish 
fellow; a simpleton; a spoony; a silly lovor. 
[Colloq.] 

A man that's fond precociously of stirring 
Must bon spoon. Hood, Morning Meditations. 
What a good-natured spoon that Dodd is 1 

C. Jleade, hard Cash, Prol. 

2. A fit of silliness; especially, a fit of silly 
love. [Colloq.]— To ho spoons on, to be sillily in 
love with. [Slang. J 

I ought to remember, for I teas spoons on you myself for 
a week or two. Harpers Mag., LXXVIII. 740. 

spoon 3 (sptin), v. i. [< spoon'd, ».] To bo a 
spoon or spoony; bo sillily in love. [Colloq.] 
spoonaget (spo'naj), n. [< spoon 1 + -age.] 
Spoon-meat, irdrncr, Albion’s England, ii.‘ 10. 
spoon-bait (sptin'biit), n. A trolling-spoon ; a 
revolting motallic luro for tlio capture of cer- 
tain kinds of fisb, used in trolling; a spinner or 
propeller. 

spoonbeak (spon'bek), n. Same as spoonbill, 
1 (ft). [Prov. Eng.] 

spoonbill (spiin'bil), ti. 1. In ornith .: (n) A 
largo grallatorial bird of either of tlio genera 
Platalca and Aiain : so called from tlio broad, 
flat, spatulato dilatation of tho end of tho bill, 
likoned to a spoon. Seo cuts under Platalca 
and aiaia. (6) Tho shoveler-duck, Spatula cly- 

S 'a. Sec cut under shmclcr-. (c) Tho scaup- 
, Ftdiguia marila. Soo cut under scaup. 
[East Lotliian.] (d) Tho ruddy duck, ICrisma- 
litra rulida ; tho broadbill: more fully called 
spoon-billed buttcrball. Seo out under 'Erisma- 
tura. [Massachusetts and New York.] — 2. In 
ichth., tho spoon-billed cat, or paddle-fish, Palyo- 
don spatula. Soo cuts unaor paddle-fish Rose- 

ate spoonbill. Seo aiaia. 

spoon-billed (spiin'bild), a. 1. In ornith., hav- 
ing a snoon-liko or spatulato bill, dilated at tlio 
end. Seo spoonbill. — 2. In ichth., duck-billed; 
sliovol-nosed; having a long spntulato snout, 
as a sturgeon. Seo cuts under jiaddic-fish 
and Pscphurus. — Spoon-billed butterball. Same as 
spoonbill , 1 01). — Spoon-billed cat. Same ns paddte.fish. 
-Spoon-billed duck, teal, or widgeon, the shovclcr.— 
Spoon-billed heron, n spoonbill.— Spoon-billed sand- 

E lpor, Jiun/norhgnehus pygm/rus, n sandpiper with the 
111 dilated into n spoon nt the end. In other respecta this 
curious little bird Is almost Identical In form with the 
stints, or least sandpipers, of tho genus Actodrmnas; It is 
also of about tlio same size, and its plumage Is similar. 
Sec cut under Eurynorhynchus. 
spoon-bit (spiin'bit), n. A Bholl-bit in which 
tho piorcing-cnd is drawn to a radial point: 
sarao as dowel-bit. 

spoon-chisel (spBn'chiz'ol), it. Soo chisel 2 . II. 
II. Knight. 

spoon-drift (spon'drift), n. [< spoon 2 4- drift.] 
Naut., a showery sprinkling of sea-water or fino 
spray swept from tho tops of tlio waves by the 
violonee of tho wind in a tempest, and driven 
along lioforo it, covering tho surfneo of tho sea ; 
scud. Sometimes called spindrift. 
spooney, a. and n. Soo spoony. 
spoon-fashion (spon 'fashion), adv. Like 
spoonB close togothcr; with the faco of ono to 
tho back of the other and with tho knoosbont: 
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as, to lie spoon-fashion. Tltc Century, XXXV. 
771. [Colloq.] 

spoonflower (spon , flou / ’6r), «. A plant, Pcl- 
tandra alba, of the arum family, having con- 
siderable resemblance to a calla-lily. It is found 
sparingly in the United States southward near the Atlan- 
tic coast. More fully written arrow-leafed spoonjtower. 
[Local, U. S.] 

spoonful (spSn'ffd), n. [< spoon 1 + -fid.] As 
much os a spoon contains, 
spoon-gouge (spon'gouj), n. In carp., a gouge 
with a crooked end, used for hollowing out deep 
furrows or cuttings in wood, 
spoon-hook (spiin'lifik), ii. A fish-hook with a 
spoon attached; an anglers’ spoon, 
spoonily (spti'ni-li), adv. In a silly or spoony 
manner. 

spooniness (spo'ni-nes), n. Spoony character 
or state; silliness; especially, silly fondness. 
K. H. Tates, Land at Lnst, 1. 107. 
spoon-meat (spon'met), n. Pood that is or 
lias to bo taken with a spoon; liquid food ; fig- 
uratively, food for babes or weaklings. 

Cour. Will you go with me? WeHmendourdtnnerhere? 

Dro. S. Master, if you do, expect spoon-meat; or bespeak 
n long Bpoon. Shah., C. of E., iv. 3. 61. 

spoon-net (spiin'not), n. A landing-net used 
by anglers. 

spoon-saw (snon'sn), it. A spoon-slmped in- 
strument. with a serrated edge, used in gyne- 
cological operations. 

spoon-shaped (spon'shftpt), a. Shaped liko a 
spoon; spatulato; coekleariform. 
spoontail (spiin'tiil), ii. A pliyllopod crustn- 
ceau of the genus Lcpidurvs. 
spoon-victuals (snon'vit'lz), n. pi. Same as 
spoon-meat. [Colloq.] 

Spoonwood (spon' wild), n. Tho mountain- 
laurel or calieo-busk, Kahnia latifolia, of the 
eastern United States. It is commonly n shrub, but 
In tlio Alleghenies southward becomes n treo 20 or 30 feet 
high. Its wood Is hard end heavy, and is used for tool- 
handles, In turnery', and tor fuel. Tlio leaves ere consid- 
ered poisonous, and lmvo n slight medicinal repute. See 
cut under Kalmia. 

Spoonworm (spun ' worm), ». A gopliyrenn 
worm; especially, a sipunculoid worm. Seo 
Gcphyrca, and cuts under Sipunculits Nep- 

tune’s spoonworm. See Neptune. 
spoonwortt (spon'wdrt), n. [< spoon 1 + tvori 1 .] 
Tlio scurvy-grass, Cochlcaria officinalis. 
spoony (spii'ni), a. and n. [Also sjiooncy; cf. 
spoon- 1 .] I, a. Soft; silly ; woak-inindcdj spe- 
cifically, weakly or foolishly fonil; sontimon- 
tal. 

Not actually In love, . . . hut only simony. 

Lever, Davenport Dunn, lx. 

Ills grandson was not to ills tnstc; nminble, no doubt, 
but spoony. Disraeli. 

II. ii. ; pi. spnonics (-niz). A Btupid or silly 
fellow; a noodle; a ninny; a simpleton; espe- 
cially, a sillily fond Bentimental fellow. Also 
spoon. [Slang.] 

In short, I began tho process ot ruining myself In tho 
received style, like nny other spoonie. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xv. 

Whnt the deuce can she And fn that spooney of nl'itt 
Crawley? . . . The fellow lins not pluck enough to snyllo 
to n goose. Thackeray, Vnnlty Fair, xxxlv. 

Spoor (spor), it. [< D. spoor = MLG. spot' = 
OIIG. MHG. spor, G. spur = Ieel. spor = Sw. 
sjiftr = Dan. spor, track, = AS. spor, a track, 
trneo, footprint. Cf. speer 1 , spur.] Tho track 
or trail of a wild animal or animals, especially 
such as nro pursued ns game; slot; bonce, scent: 
usod originally by travelers in South Africa. 
Spoor (spor), r. [< spoor, n. Cf. speer 1 .] I. 
intrans. To follow a spoor or trnil. 

After searching nnd r non ring nbout for another hour, 
wo were obliged to abandon pursuit. 

The Field , Feb. 17, 18S7. ( Encyc . Did.) 

H. irans . To track by tlio spoor. 

Tlio three bulls, according to tho natives, hnve been 
floored Into the dense patch of buRh above the kloof. 

Harpers Mag., LXXVII. 102. 

spoorer ( nptfr'fcr), n. Ono who follows or tracks 
gamo by tlio Rpoor or Bcent, 

Vcntvogel . . . was ono of tho most perfect spoorers I 
ever had to do with. 

II. B. Haggard, King Solomon’s Mines, ill. 
spoornt, «. [Origin obscure.] Tho nnino of a 
fiend or hobgoblin whoso nature docs not ap- 
pear to bo determinable. 

Urchins, Elves, lings, Satyrs, . . . ICItt-wHh-tlic-candlc* 
at Ick, Tritons. . . . the Sponrn, the Marc, the Mnn-in-thc- 
oak. Middleton, Tho Witch, i. 2. 

MostantlquarinnswJll bo at fault concerning thespoorne, 
Kltkwlth-thocnndlcstlck, Donclcss, and some others. 

Scott, Letters on Demonology, note. 

Tho Beene of fairy revels, . . . tho haunt of bulbeggars, 
witches. • . . the spoom. S. Judd, Margarot, I. 6. 


sporation 

sporaceous (spo-ra'shius),a. [< spore 4- -aceous.] 
In hot., pertaining to spores; contributing to 
spores. 

Sporades (spor'a-dez), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. an o- 
pa.Se c, so. vf/aot. ‘the scattered islands,’ a group 
of islands off tho west coast of Asia Minor, pi. 
of airapag, scattered : seo sporadic.] 1. A group 
of scattered islands in the Greek Archipelago. 
— 2. [!. c.] In anc. astron.. stars which were 
not included in any constellation, 
sporadial (spo-ra'di-al), a. [< Gr. anopag ( ciro - 
pad-), scattered (see ‘sporadic), + -i-al.] Scat- 
tered ; sporadic. [Bare.] 
sporadic (spo-rad'ik), a. [= F. sporadique = 
§p. csporddico = Pg. csporadico = It. sporadico, 

< NL. sporadicus, < Gr. tmopaintis, scattered, < 
tmopag, scattered/ crneipeiv, scatter: see spore 2 .] 
Separate; single; scattered; occurring singly, 
or apart from other things of tho same laud ; 
widely or irregularly scattered; of exceptional 
occurrence (in a given locality); straggling. 

If there was discontent, !t was in the individual, and 
not in the air; sporadic , not epidemic. 

Lou-cll, New Princeton Itev., I. !58. 

Sporadic cholera. See cholera, 2 . — Sporadic dysen- 
tery, dysentery occurring, in scattered cases, which have 
no apparent common origin. 

sporadical (spo-rad'i-kal), a. [< sporadic + 
-al.] Same as sporadic'. Arbuthnot. 
Sporadically (spo-rad'i-kal-i), adv. In a spo- 
radic manner; separately;' singly; dispersedly. 
sporadicalness (spo-rad'i-kal-nes), n. The 
quality of being sporadic. 

Hare even to sporadicalness. 

IT. D. Whitney, Amer. Jour. Philol., V. 287. 

Sporal (spo'ral), a. [< spore 2 + -al.] Relating 
to or resembling spores. 
sporange(spo-ranj'),«. [(sporangium.] In hot., 
same as sporangium. 
sporangia, n. Plural of sporangium. 
sporangiai (spo-ran'ji-al), a. [< sporangium + 
-al.] I. Of or relating to the sporangium: as, 
the sporangiai layer.— 2. Containing spores; 
having the chat-actor of a sporangium; per- 
taining to sporangia. 

sporangidiumt (spo-van-jid'i-um), n. ; pi. spo- 
rangidia (-it). [NL., dim. of sporangium.] In 

hot. : (a) Tlio columella in mosses. ( b ) A spo- 
rangium. 

sporangiferous (spo-ran-jif'p-rus), a. [< NL. 
sporangium + L. ferre = E. bear L] In hot., 
bearing or producing sporangia, 
sporangiform (spo-ran'ji-furm), a. [< NL. 
sporangium + It. forma, form.] In hot., having 
tlio form or appearanco of a sporangium, 
sporangioid (spo-ran'ji-oid), a. [< NL. sporan- 
gium + Gr. floor, appearance.] In hot., having 
the appearanco of a sporangium, 
sporangiole (spo-ran'ji-61), n. [< NL. sporetn- 
giohtm.] In bot., samo as sporangiolum. 
sporangiolum (spo-ran-ji'o-lum), n.-, pi. spo- 
rangiola (-lit). [NL., dim. of sporangium.] In 
bot., a small sporangium produced in certain 
genera of Mucorini in addition to tlio largo 
sporangium. Tho spores aro similar in both. 
Tho term lias also been used as a synonym for 
ascus. 

sporangiopliore (spo-ran'ji-o-for), n, [< NL. 
sporangiophorum, f sporangium + Gr. -^opoy, < 
tjilpuv = E. bear 1 .] in hot., tho axis or recep- 
tacle which hears tho sporangia ; a sporopliore 
bearing sporangia. Seo sporopliore. 
sporangiophorum (spo-ran-ii-of'o-rum), n. ; pi. 
sporangiophora (-rii). [NL. : seo sporangio- 
phorc.] In bot., saino as sporangiopliore. 
sporangiospore (spo-ran'ji-o-spor), «. [< Gr. 
o.Topd, oirtipof, seed, + ayyeiov, vessel, + airopa, 
os/tpoc;, seed.] In bot., one of the peculiar 
spores of tlio Myxomycctcs. See hlyxoniycctcs. 
sporangium (spo-rah'ji-nm), it. ; pi. sporangia 
(-ii). [NL., < spora, a spore, + Gr. ayyeiov, ves- 

sel.] 1. In bot., a sporo-case; the ease or sac 
in cryptogamons plants in which the spores, 
which aro tlio analogues of the seeds of the 
higher or floworing plants, aro produced endo- 
genously. Tho sporangium receives diflcrent names, in 
accordance with tlio kind ot spores produced : as, macro- 
sporangium, microsporangium, oosporangium, zoe*poran- 
yuan, etc. In mosses sporangium fs usually the same as 
capsule, tint by some authors It is restricted to the spore- 
case or sac lining tlio cavity of flic capsule. See spore - 
sac. 

2. In rod'/., tho sporo-capsule or spore-recepta- 
cle of tho Mijcctoeoa. IT. II. Carpenter, Micros., 
\ 334 . 

Also sporangc. 

sporation (spo-riVslion), n. [< spore 2 + -ation.] 
In biol., a mode of generation which consists 
in tho interior division of the body into a mass 
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sporation 

of spores or germs, •which nro freed upon the 
rupture of tho body-wall ; also, spore-forma- 
tion. Usually called spornlation. 
spore 1 !, 11. A Middle English form of spur. 
spore 5 (spor), n. [= F. spore, < NL. spora, a 
spore, < Gr. o-opa , a sowing, seed-timo, seed 
sown, seed, produce, offspring; ef. otro/Mf, a 
sowing, seed-time, seed, produce; < atreipetv, 
sow, scatter; cf. sperm 1 .] 1. In hoi., a single 
coll which becomes 
free and is capablo of 
developing directly 
into a now morpho- 
logically and physio- 
logically indopondont 
individual. Tho name is 
given to nil tho reproduc- 
tive bodies of cryptogn- 
mous plants, which nrc tho 
analogues of tho seeds of 
the higher or dowering 
plants, from which they 
further differ by having no 
embryo. In the majority 
of cases a spore consists of 
a nucleated mass of proto- 
plasm, inclosing starch or 
oil ns reserve nil triti vo ma- 
terial, surrounded by n cell* 
wnll. In those cn«cs In 
which the snore is cannhlc 
of germination Immediate- 
ly on the completion of its 
development, the cell-wall 
is a single delicate mem- 
brane consisting of cellu- 
lose; but hi those cases 
In which the spore must 
pa*s through n period of 
quiescence before germi- 
nation, the wnll is thick 
and may consist of two 
layers, an Inner, tho rn* 
tin 7>or«*. which In dell* 
cate nml consists of cdlu- 
lo«o, and an outer, therm- 
fporr, which Is thick and rigid, frequently dark-colored, 
nml beset extonmlly with spines or bosses, and which 
consists of cutln. In certnin plants, as some algie nnd 
fungi, spores are produced which are for a lime destitute 
of any c( 11-wall. They nrc further peculiar In that they 
arc motilt.on which account they are called :i »•*]»*<■/. 
In the various divisions <»f cryptogam* the sjKires are pro- 
duced in many different wajs and under various condi- 
tion*. See .rridiorj.ore, arcn*]*irr, bitjmrf, rftr;Kw;v»re. chin- 
miiilnfjxirf,elinnr}Hirt, i/mmo/urr, »mrn»r/*»rr, j m*- 

tnrjxtrr, j-zemhuporr, jH/rm'di/Mywrr, 

/rfmc/Kirr, uredo.*]x>rc, :o“t]xire, ?]/<jnrjx<rr, etc. 

2. In ronl. f the seed or perm of an organism, 
of minute size, nml not of the morphological 
value of n cell, such ns one of tho microscopic 
bodies into which the substance of many proto- 
zoans is resolved in the process of reproduc- 
tion by sporation; a sporulo; n pemmule.as of 
a sponge. — 3. In Wo/., an organic hodv of ex- 
tremely minute size, and not subject to ordi- 
nary classification; a sporozoid or zoospore; 
a living germ, as a seed of certain diseases. — 
4. Figuratively, a germ; a seed; a source of 
being. 

The rjHjrr* t)t a great many l 'leas are floating nlmut In 
the atmosphere. 0. II’. niJtnrr, Old Vnl. of Life, p. -Ifi. 

Cellular spore, compound spore. Fnmon.ii7*»nV/mn.— ■ 
CyBtocarplc spore, a cnn"'*p°re. — Helicoid, secon- 
dary. sporcB. See the adjectlwM.— Multllocular, 
plurllocular, or septate spore. Same a* rj»iriilfnn. 
spore-capsule (spur'kiip's/d), 11. A sporongi- 
uin ; n spore-case. 

spore-case (ppiir'kfii), ii. 1. In/tof., thospornii- 
gimn, or immediate covering of tho spores, of 
cryptogams. — 2. In rod/., n spore-capsule, 
spore-cell (spor'sel), n. In hoi., a spori', or n 
cell wliieh gives rise to n spore, 
spore-formation (spnr'for-inii'shon), n. In 
hint., tlio origination of spores; tlie vital pro- 
cess wlierebv spores are produced, tn) \ kind ot 
multiple (talon or Interior nuuillvMon of many unicel- 
lular organl«uiB. by which they become converted Into a 
map* of RjKires or sporule*. See rj*>rr-, and cut utitlt r 
Pntfnmjxa. (b) The fonnatlon of reproductive iq»orefl. aa 
of bacilli. See rjrrrt-, X 

spore-group (spor'griip), n. In hot., sumo ns 
sporidestn. 

spore-plasm (spor'plnzm), ti. In hoi., tho proto- 
plasm of a sporangium that is devoted to the 
formation of spores. 

Sporert, n. A Middle English form of spurrier. 
spore-sac (stior'snk), 1 1. In hoi., in mosses, the 
sae lining the cavity of the sporangium, which 
contains the spores. 

sporget. A Middle English form of spurge 1 nnd 
spurge". 

sporid (spor'iil), «. [< NE. sporitlium.] In hoi., 
a sporidmm. 

sporidesm (spor ' i -dczin), u. [< NL. spora, 
spore, + Gr. Alnpg, a bundle.] In do/., a pluri- 
cellidar body which becomes freo like a spore, 
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and in which each cell is an independent spore 
with tho powor of germination. AlBocallcd spore- 
group, semen-multiplex, compound spore, multilocular spore, 
cellular spore, plurilocular spore, septate spore, etc. Dcitary. 

sporidia, ». Plural of sporitlium. 
sporidiferous (spo-ri-dif'o-rns), a. [< NL. spo- 
riditini + L. fare =E. hear 1 .] In dot, bearing 
sporidia. Also sporidiiferous. 
sporidiole (spo-rid'i-ol), n. [< NL. sporidiohtm.] 
In do/., sumo as sporidiohtm. 
sporidiolum (spo-ri-di'o-lum), pi. sporidiola' 
(-lii). [NL., dim. of sporidium.] In hot., ono 

of "tho minute globoso bodios produced upon 
slender pedicles by germinating spores in cer- 
tnin fungi. They nro regarded by Tnlnsne ns 
spcmintia. 

Sporidium (spo-ritl'i-um), «.; pi. sporidia (-ii). 
[NL., < Gr. otrnpu, a-6po r, sccu (see spore"), + 
dim. -M/oi’.] In hot.: (a) A name restricted by 
somo to tlio reproductive organs or so-called 
spores wliieh nro borno upon and detached 
from a promycelium ; by others also given to 
tlio spores produced in nsei ornscosporcs. (d) 
A spore. See Jirnniyrcliinii. 
sponert, ». All obsolete form of spurrier. 
sporiferous (spo-rif'p-rns), a, [x NL. spora, 
spore, + L .ferr'e = E.brar 1 .] In hot. nnd rod'/., 
bearing or producing spores, 
sporifleation (spG'ri-fi-ku'slipn), n. [< NL. 
spora, spore, + ] ,. -ficatio, < -licarc: seo -ftj.] 
In hot. nnd rod/., the process of bearing spores; 
production of spores; spore-formation, 
sporiparity (spG-ri-pur'i-ti), n. [< sporiparous 
+ -it;/.] Reproduction tiy means of spores; tho 
character of being sporiparotis. Seo sporation, 
spnndation. 

sporiparous (spG-rip'n-rus), a. [< NL. spora, 
spore, + L .parr'rc, produce.] Reproducing by 
means of spores or sponilar encystment, ns an 
infusorian; sporogenous. If. .S'. Kent. 
sporling (spfir'ling), h. A variant of spnrlit ig 1 . 
spornot, r. and ». A Middle English form of 
spurn. 

sporoblast (spG'rG-bifist), a. [< NL. spora, 
spore, + Gr. jOncrir, genn.] 1. In do/., KOr- 
lier's term for mcrisporr . — 2. Tho genn or rudi- 
ment of a spore. 

Sporobolus (spd-rob'o-hts), n. [NL. (R. Brown, 

1 S 1 0), so called with ref. to the seed, which is 
loose anil readily scattered ; < Gr. ozopa, a-ipor, 
soed,+ jliMitr, east forth.] A genus of grosses, 
of tho tribe. -li/rov/d/r.T, type of the suhtribc Spo- 
roholrjr. It |* clinractcrlrrd Ity n illltiucbrrjHnilrtc.il 
nad Bjitkodlko lualctc, Krarmltj' cnntnlalne vrn- niiiarr. 
our nail Rtnnll one llnwcri’d RjilkrletR, cicti " It tl Hirer 
in n]ci, k’ltiinrR, ttir lliiivrrlin: plume ri|iinl tn tin* ntlicr* 
or nliortcr. unit tin* vmtn free unit otten rmillty ilrvlitmaiR 
front the irHlttics nail pnlet. In typical Rpcclcs tlio perl- 
c.nr, miHke tint ot tnoRt cnt"e«. Ir n utricle; otticr Rpe- 
ch'R lmvlinr tin* nsunt c.irjup*lR nre Rium-tinicn Rcpnrntol nR 
npcniiR t*t//ii (ItenirotR, * 1 There nrc nt suit SO Rjncti*. 

vrlitctj* Rcnttcrcil ttirniwli teinpcrnte nail warmer rt-liim, 
nmneniiiR to Amerlcn, lint ivHh oalj* one species, .V ;mn- 
pmi, III Hilrepc. Thcj* nrc cuaiinonlj pcrcnnlntR, Rlcnitcror 
RoinctlmeR cmrRc, tlio leavcR tint or rnllcil, tlio jitmlclo vn* 
r|, ill*. Romrtlim-R Incln-oil In ttic Icnt.RhcntliR, the Rplkc- 
let* rmnrtlim-i uitimte. Tliej- nre known tn general ns 
ilro/oreil-i/raf, Rome as rufh-tTrari (Ivhlcll nee). 
Bporocarp(sptVrii-kiirn), ri. [< NI J. spora. spore, 
+ Gr. unprriV, fruit,] In hot., a idiirioellu- 
lnr body developed ns the product of u sexual 
net, serving essentially for tlio fonnatlon of 
spores, and censing to exist lifter having once, 
with comparative rapidity, formed a number of 
Spores. The fnictiflcntlnn itcretopeil from nil nrchicarp 
or procrirri In S’liii'n nml Jtlmlrphycrtr tin Rpnrocarp; Rncli, 
nlwi. Is the RiKirvgoutum tn .Vtocinc.r. ’] lie term is nlro 
MReil ter tin* cnpRiile-tlko ntnictiire fonneil liy tlio I ml i: ■ I- 
n in iactiolug tlio RiKirangln In tlm lil t crt.M-.nniR Filiciorsr. 
(Joetxl. Sec cutn uniter mmii/tiR, Marnlea, imfifcic, nml 
rn ess. 

Sporocarpetn (spd-rp-kHr'po-6), «. ;>/. [NL., < 
sporoctxrp + -eir, from the nature of the fruit.] A 
group proposed by late systemntists to inelndo 
certain well-marked classes of fungi, such ns 
the Asromuertes and Urcdine.r. They nre char- 
acterized t»y tho production of sporoenrjis. See 
cut under asciis. 

sporocarpium (spo-rfi-kar'pi-um), ».; pi. sjitiro- 
enrpitt (-ii). [NL., (.'spora, spore, + Gr. snpz/ir, 

fruit.] In hot., n sporocarp. 

Sporochnacetc (spo-rok-na'se-o), n. pi. [< Spo- 
rochnus + -arete.] An order of olive-colored 
seaweeds, of the class J’lucosporctr, taking its 
name from the genus Sjmrorhnus. The fromlR nro 
cylindrical or tlltmlnr, lirnnchlug. nml coiiiikirciI wltliin 
of ctongntcit ciihoiihtl ccllR, which ticcomo Rinnllcr nml 
rollndlRli nt tlio surface ; tlio fructification Is In external 
scattered sort. Tho enter contains 4 or 6 genera nml 
nhout 2 species. 

Sporochnus (sjifi-rok'niis), ii. [Nli. (Agnrdh, 
18-14), < Gr. o-o'pd, seed, + ardor, yrorr, .down, 
bloom.] A genus of olive-colored inarticulate 
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seaweeds, of the class Phtcosporctc, giving name 
to the order Sporochnaccte. Aecordingto Agardli 
there aro G species, widely separated in distri- 
bution. 

sporocyst(sp6'ro-sist),n. [< NL.g)orn,spore, + 
Gr. rd’Ortr, a bag or pouch: see cyst.] In cool. : (a) 
The cyst, sac, or capsule which 
is developed in the process of 
sporular encystment; any uni- 
cellular organism which be- 
comes encysted and proceeds 
to sporulation. (/>) A cyst 
or sac containing spores or 
germs, sucli as is developed 
in the larval state of certain 
flukes, or tremntoid worms, as 
Bucephalus ; this state of such 
worms; a redia containing cor- 
enriro. Seo redia, and cuts un- 
der ecrcaria, germarium, and 
Trematada. 

sporocystic (spo-ro-sis'tik), a. 

[< sjiorocyst + -ic.’] In rod/.: 

(n) Containing spores, as a 
cyst, (h) Contained in a cyst, 
nssporos; oncysted. (c) Em- 
bryonic and asexual, as a stago 
of n trematoid worm; of or pertaining to a 
sporocyst. 

sporocyte (spo'ro-slt), n. [< NL. spora, spore, 
+ Gr. suror, a hollow.] In hot., tho motlier-coll 
of a spore. Gochel. 

sporoderin (spo'rp-dtrm), n. [< NL. spora, 
sporo, + Gr. i!/p/m, skin. ] In hot., tho covering 
or conting of a sporo. Compnro cxosporc. 
Bporodttct(spo'ro-diikt),n. [< NL.s/iom, sporo, 
+ L. tluccrr, curry: seo duct.] A duct or pas- 
sage in which spores nro lodged, or through 
which they pass. 

sporogen (spo'rii-jon), n. [< NL. spora, sporo, 
+ Gr. -yevt'/r, producing: seo -gen.] In hot., a 
plant producing spores instead of seed, 
sporogenesis (sno-rp-jen'e-sis), n. [< NIj. spora, 
spore, + Gr. ylvtaii, generation: see genesis.] 
1. Tlio origination of spores; spore-formation. 
— 2. Keproduet ion by moans of spores. Also 
sporogomj. 

sporogenous (spti-roj'o-nus), a. [< NL. spora, 
spore, + Gr. nroducing: see -genotts.] 

Hcprodueing or reproduced by means of spores; 
sporiparous; bearing or producing spores. — 
Sporogenous layer, in liymcnomycetous fungi, same ns 
AyiMnmwi.— Sporogenous tissue, In bot. t the tissue from 
whlcli the ppores nre tleveloped. 

sporogonc (npo'ro-gon), »- [< NL. sporogoni- 
«»».] In bnt. t Fame ns sjtorogoiiiuvi. 
sporogonium (spo-ro-go'iii-um), pl.^oro^o- 
n in (-li). [< NL. svorn, spore, + Gr. ) or/;, genera- 
tion. T Li hnt.y tue sporoenq) in the Mttsciucir. 
It is the cap«nle or “moxs-fniit,” with Its vnrious appen- 
dages, being the whole product of the semnl act, and re- 
maining attached to, hut not In organic connection with, 
the plant hearing the sexual organs. Fee Mutri, and cut 
under wort. 

sporogony (spii-rog'o-ni), ». [< NL. spora, 

sporo, + Gr. -50 via, < -JiSrof, producing: seo 
-gong.] Same as sporogenesis, 2. 
sporoid (spo'roiil). a. [< NL. spora, sporo, + 
Gr. rWof, form.] Resembling n spore; sporular. 
sporologist (spo-rol'fi-jist), u. [< * sporolog-g (< 
NL. spora, sporo, + Gr. -?oj ia,( /.iyir, speak) + 
-is/.] In hot., n botanist, especially a lielienolo- 
gist, who gives prominence to the spore ns a 
basis of classification. 

Sporont (spo'ront), n. [< Gr. onnpA, seed. + uv 
(4iv-), being, ppr. of tlrai, be: see fits nnd he 1 .] 
A gregnrino not provided with an opimerito, or 
prolmseidifonn organ which nttnehes the para- 
site to its host : distinguished from ccphalont. 
sporophoro (spo'ro-for), 11. [< NL. spora, sporo. 
+ Gr. -tfijpoc, ( dpt tv = E. hear 1 .] In hot.: (a) 
A placenta. (/') Tlio branch or part of the 
thnllus which bears spores or spore mother- 
cells. Tlio various forms nro further distin- 
guished as gonidiophorc, sporangiophorc, asco- 
phore, etc. (c) 111 Archcgoniatac, a sporophyte. 
Also called rncarpimn.— Compound sporophore, 
a sporophoro formed by the cohesion of tlio mmHlcntions 
of sepnrato hyphal branches.— Filamentous sporc- 
phore. Same as simple sjuireji/iore.— Simple sporo- 

f ihoro, a RiKiroplioro consisting of a single hypfin, or 
irnncti of a hypho. 

sporophoric (spo-ro-for'ik), a. [< sporophoro 
+ -ir.] Having tlio character of a sporopuore. 
sporophorous (spo-rof'o-rus), a. [As sporophore 
+ -oils.] In hot.': («)’ Spore-bearing, (h) Of 
or pertaining to tlio sporophoro. 
sporophyas (spo-rof'i-as), 11. [NL. (A. Braun), 
< spora, spore, + Gr. prrir, produce.] Samo ns 
sporophydium. 
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sporophydium (spo-ro-fid'i-um), pi. sporo- 
phyclia (-a). pS T L. (f. F. Allen, 1888), < spora, 
spore, + Gr. jiletv, produce, + -ItSiov, dim. suf- 
fix.] In hot., in the Characcsc, a term applied 
to tlie whole fruit, including the spore proper, 
its basal cell, and the enveloping cells. Itistlie 
same, or nearly the same, as the antheridium of Sachs and 
Goebel, the sporophyas of Braun, the “enveloped oogo- 
nium" of Celakowsky, and th a sporangium of authors in 
general. See sperjnocarp. 

sporophyl, sporophyll (spo'ro-fil), «. [< NL, 
sporophyllnm,<spora, spore, + 6r.^bX?.on, a leaf.] 
In hot., the leaf or leaf-like organ whioh bears 
the spores, orreceptacles containing the spores, 
in many of the vascular cryptogams. It is usually 
more or less modified and unlike the normal leaves, as in 
the spikes of Lycopodium, Selaginella, Ophioglomtm, etc. 
See cuts under these words, also under Osmunda , poly- 
pody, and sorus. 

sporophyte (spo'ro-flt), «. [< NL. spora , spore, 
+ Gr. $vt6v, plant.] In bot. K the segment or 
stage of the life-cycle of the higher cryptogams 
(Pteridophyta, Bnjoplujta) in which the non-sex- 
pal organs of reproduction are borne, it Is n stage 
in wliat has been called the alternation of generations, and 
is the fern-plant, club-moss plant, etc., of popular lan- 
, guage. Itbears the spores in countless numbers. By some 
' authors the word sporophorc is used for fporophyte. Com- 
pare oSphytc and oOphore. See 1 [usd. 

sporophytic (spo-ro-fit'ik), a. [< sporophyte 
+ -fc.] In hot., belonging to, resembling, or 
characteristic of a sporophyte. 
sporosac (spo'rci-sak), n, [< NL. spora, sporo, + 
L. saccus, sack": see socl-.] 1. In 1 lydrozoa, 
a degenerate medusiform person; ono of the 
simple generative buds or gonopliores of cer- 
tain hydrozoans in which the medusoid struc- 
ture is not developed. Eneyc. Brit., XII. 554. 
— 2. In Vermes, a sporocyst or redia. See spo- 
rocyst (b). 

sporostegium (spo-ro-ste'ji-um), pi. sporo- 
stegia (-ii). [NL., < 'spora, sporo, + Gr. ariycn; 
covor, roof.] In hot., in tho Characca;, tho char- 
acteristic spirally twisted or furrowed shell of 
the oospore. It 1 b thick and hard, usually black or 
brown in color, rind conslsta of flro cells wlrlch arise from 
the baso of the sporo. It la the so-called Chara-fruit. 
sporous (spo'rus), a. [< spore- + -<ms.] In hot., 
of or pertaining to a spore. 

Sporozoa (spo-ro-zo'ii), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. czopa, 
seed, + ((wr, an animal.] 1. Moutliless para- 
sitic corticate protozoans, a class of Protozoa, 
synonymous with Grcgarinida, but more com- 
prehensive, including many organisms not or- 
dinarily classed with the grogarincs. They are 
parasitic, and occur til almost nil animals. Mostarc very 
minute, but some attain the largest size by far known 
among protozoans. The Sporozoa have been divided into 
four subclasses. Grsgarimdca, Coccidiidca , Myxosporidia, 
and Sarcocystidia. Also called Cytozoa. 

2. [/. c.] Plural of sporozoon. 
sporozoan (spo-ro-zo'nn), a. and it. [< Sporo- 
zoa + -nn.] I. a. Having the characters of tho 
Sporozoa; pertaining to tho Sporozoa. 

n. a. A member of the Sporozoa. 
sporozoic (spo-ro-zo'ik), a. [< Sporozoa + -ic.J 
Same as sporozoan. 

sporozooia (spo-ro-zo'oid), Ii. [< Gr. Gird/jof, 
seed, + zooid.~\ In biol., a zoospore, 
sporozoon (spo-ro-zd'on), II. ; pi. sporozoa (-ii). 
[NL.: see Sporozoa. 2 An in- 
dividual of tho Sporozoa; a 
sporozoan; 

sporran (spor'ttn), n. [< Gael. 
sporan = Ir. sparan, a purse, 
pouch.] In Highland costumo, 
tho purse hanging down from 
tho belt in front of tho kilt. 

It la commonly ot fur. In Its present 
form, as a largo and Bhotry adjunct to 
the dress, It Is not very old. 8ecnlBO 
cut under purse. 

Sport (sport), v. [< ME. sport- 
cn; by apheresis from dis- 
port-2 I. trans. 1. To amuse; 
divort; entertain; mako mor- 
ry: commonly with a reflexivo 
object. 



Sporran of the modern 
form. 

Flor to sport hym a space, fc spelke with tho kynges. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), I. 7909. 
I shall sport myself with their passions above measure. 

D. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 3. 
2f. To represent by any kind of pluy. 

Now sporting on thy lyre tho loves of youth. 

Dry den, tr. of Pcrslus's Satires, vi. 9. 

3. To display sportively or with ostentation; 
show off; show; exhibit. 

By-aml-by, Captain Brown sported a hit of literature. 

Mrs. Get shell, Cranford, 1. 
A man . . . must sport an opinion when ho really had 
none to give. J. //. Netcman. 

4. To spend in display. [Australia.] 

3G8 
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I took him for a flash overseer sporting his Balary, and I 
was ns thick ns you like with him. 

H. Kingsley, Geoffry Hamlyn, xxxi. 

5. To cause to sport, or vary from the normal 
tvpe. Bateson, Geol. Hist, of Plants, p. 258. — 
To sport offt, to utter sportively; throw off with easy 
and playful copiousness. 

He thus sports off a dozen epIgramB. Addison . 

To sport one’s oak. See oak.— To sport one’s door. 
Same as to sport one's oak . 

Stop that, till I see whether the door is sported. 

Kingsley, Alton Locke, xlii. 

ii. intrans . 1. To divert one’s self; play; 
frolic; take part in games or other pastimes; 
specifically, to practise field-sports. 

If you come to another mans house 
To sport and to plnye. 

Babccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 83. 
If all tho year were playing holidays. 

To sport would be as tedious as to work. 

Shak ., 1 Hen. IV., 1. 2. 229. 

2. To jest; speak or act jestingly; trifle. 

He was cnrcfull lost his tongue should any way digresse 
from truth, cuen when he most sported. 

Ueyicood , Hierarchy of Angels, p. 291. 

3. In zoul. and hot., to become a sport; pro- 
duce a sport; vary from normal structure in 
a singular spontaneous manner, as an animal 
or a plant. Seo sport , ?/., 8. 

sport (sport), v, [< JifE. sport, spoort , sportc ; 
by aphoresis from disport .] 1. Amusement; 
enjoymont; entertainment; diversion; fun. 

Wlmn they had take hyr sporte In hnlle, 

Tho kyng to counselle gan hyr calle. 

Ipomydon (Weber’s Metr. Romances, 31. 303), 1. 601. 
For 'tls the sport to havo tho enginer 
Hoist with his own petar. 

Shak., Hamlet, HI. 4. 200. 

2. A mode of arausomont; a playful act or 
proceeding; a pastime; a merrymaking; a play, 
game, or other form of diversion. 

Wlmt man that I wrastele with, . . . 

I geve him snchc a trepelt, ho xal cvyr moro ly stllle, ffor 
doth knn no sporte. 

Coventry Plays (ed. Hnlliwcll), p. 185. 
Devote old ago 

To sports which only childhood could excuse. 

Counter, Tnsk, il. G38. 
Specifically — («) A dramatic or spectacular performance. 
Tho shallowest thick-skin of that barren sort, 

Who Pvrnmus presented, in their sport 
Forsook his scene and enter'd In n brake. 

Shak., M. N. D., Hi. 2. 14. 
At the beginning of tho 10th century tho May sports In 
voguo were, besides a contest of archery, four pageants, 
— tlic KIngiinm, or election of a Lord and Indy of the 
May, otherwise called Summer King and Queen, tho Mor- 
ris Dance, tho Hobby Horse, and tho “Jlobin Hood.” 

Child's Ballads, V., Int., p. xxvli. 
(6) Any out-of-door pastime, such nB hunting, flBhlng, ra- 
cing, or tho various forms of athletic contests. 

Horso and chariots let us hnve, 

And to our niort. Madam, now shall ye sec 
Our Roinnu hunting. Shak., Tit. And., ii. 2. 10. 

3, .Test, as opposed to earnest; more pleasantry. 

In n merry snort 
... let the forfeit 
Bo nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh. Shak., M. of V., I, 8. 140. 

Earnest wed with sport. Tennyson, Day-Dream, Epil. 
4f. Amorous dallying; wantonness. Shak.. 
Othollo, ii. 1. 230. — 5. A plaything; a toy. 

Commit not thy prophctlck mind 
To flitting leaves, the sport of ever}' wind. 

Lest they disperse in air our empty fate. 

Drydcn, iEncid, vi. 117. 

0. A subject of amusement, mirth, or derision ; 
especially, a mock ; a laughing-stock. 

Of slouth, there Is no man ashamed, but wo tako it ns for 
n Inughyngc matter and a sportc. 

Sir T. Store, Works, p. 102. 
They made n sport of his prophets, 1 Esd. I. 01. 

7. Play; idlo jingle. 

An author who should introduce such a sport of words 
upon tho stage even in the comedy of our days would 
meet witli small applause. 

Ii'. Broome, Notes on I’opo’s Odyssey, ix. 482, 

8. In zool. and hot., nn animal or a plant, or 
any part of ono, that varies suddonly or singu- 
larly from tlio normal typo of structure, and is 
usually of transient character, or not perpotu- 
ated. A sport is gcncmilyan individual variation of ap- 
parently spontaneous origin. Him difference from tho nor- 
ma! typo is usually slight, but may lie quite marked ; In 
either case Us tendency is to disappear with tho indi- 
vidual In which It arises, though some sports repeat them- 
selves, or may be preserved by careful selection. If per- 
petuated, ft becomes a strain, breed, or variety. Sports are 
observed chiefly among domesticated animals and culti- 
vated plants. Many of tho beautiful nr curious hothouse- 
flowers are mero Bports, that aro produced by high culti- 
vation, crossing, or accident, ami some valued breeds of 
domestic animals have arisen in liko manner. Monstrous 
characters nro sometimes ncqulred,butmcrcmonstrosltles 
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or malformations arc not usually called sports. Compare 
spontaneity, 2 (a), and freak of nature (under freak-). 

9. A sporting man; one who is interested in 
open-air sports ; hence, in a badsense, abetting 
man; a gambler; a blackleg. [Collocp] 

“The sports ," by which is meant those who like fast 
living. Contemporary Rev., LIII. 228. 

In Bport, in jest ; in play ; jesting.— To make sport of 
or (formerly) at, to laugh at; mock at; deride. 

It were not good 

She knew his love, lest she make sport at it. 

Shah, Much Ado, iil. 1. 58. 

=syn. 1. Recreation, hilarity, merriment, mirth, jollity, 
gamboling. — 2. Frolic, prank, 
sportability (spor-ta-bil'i-ti), n. [< sportablo + 
-ity (see -hUity)f\ Froliesomeness ; playfulness. 
Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 82. [Bare.] 
sportable (spor'ta-bl), a. [< sport + -able.] 
Mirthful; playful;’ frolicsome. Sterne, Tristram 
Shandy, ix. 6. [Bare.] 

sportalt (spor'tal), a. [< sport + -ah] Of or 
pertniningto sports ; used in sports : as, “sport at 
arms,” Bryden. [Rare.] 
sportancet (spdr'tans), it. [< sport + -ance.] 
Sporting; merrymaking. Pcclc, Arraignment 
of Paris, i. 3. 

sporter (spor'tfer), n. [< sport + -cr 1 .] One 
who or that which sports, in any sense of the 
verb. Goldsmith. 

sportful (sport'fiil), a. [< sport + -/id.] 1. 
Frolicsome; playful; mirthful; merry. 

Down he alights among the sportful herd. 

Milton, V. I,., iv. 396. 

2f. Amorous; wanton. 

Let Kate he chaste and Pian sportful. 

Shak., T. of the S., if. 1. 263. 

3. Tendingto or causingmirth ; amusing; gay; 
also, dosigned for amusement only; jesting; 
not sorious. 

Though ’t he n sportful combat, 

Yet in tho trial much opinion dwells. 

Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 335. 


sportfully (sport'ful-i), adv. In a sportful man- 
ner; playfully; ’ 


ore rua-i;, uuu. ana sporbiui man- 
. - . I}’! sportively; in jest. Sir P. 

Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

sportfulness (sport'ful-nes), n. Tho state of 
boing sportful. Bonne, Letters, To Sir Henry 
Goodyoro, xxvii. 

sporting (spor'ting), «. [Verbal n. of sport, i;.] 

1. A sport; a game; specifically, participation 
in horse-racing, sports of the field, otc. ; sports 
oolloctivoly, with all tho interests involved in 
them. 

When that llieso pleasant sporlings quite were done, 
Tho marquess a messenger sent 

For ids young daughter nnd his pretty smiling son. 

Patient Grisscl (Child’s Ballads, IV. 211). 

2. In zool. nnd hot., spontaneous origination of 
now and singular characters; tho appearance 
of a sport, or the assumption of that character 
by an individual animal or plant. Seo sport, 
v. i., 3, and 8. 

sporting (spor'ting), p. a. 1. Engaging or 
concomeu in sport or diversion; specifically, 
interested in or practising field-sports: as, a 
sporting man. Seo sport, n., 9. 

The most famous sporting man of Ids time was Tregon- 
wcll Frnmpton, Esq., of Moreton, Dorsetshire, “The Father 
of tho Turf," who was keeper of her Majesty's running 
horses at Nowmnrket. 

J. Ashton, Social Lifo in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 306. 
2. In hot. nnd zool., assuming tho character of 
a sport. Soo sport, n., 8. Barmin, Var. of Ani- 
mals and Plants, p. 413 — Sport bigriile. Sccrijlc?. 

sporting-book (spor'ting-buk), ii. A book in 
which hots, etc., are recorded. 

sporting-house (spor'ting-hous), n. A house 
lroquented by sportsmen, betting men, gam- 
blers, and the liko. 

sportingly (spor'ting-li), adv. In a sportive 
manner; sportively; in jest. Hammond, Works, 

Sportive (spor'tiv), a. [< sport + -iuc.] 1. 
inclined toward sport; fond of sport or amuse- 
ment; frolicsome; playful. 

IsitI 

That drivo thee from the sportive court? 

Shak., All’s Well, iii. 2. 109. 

2. Connected with amusement or sports ] char- 
acterized by sport, mirth, or pleasantry. 

I nm not in a sportive humour now. 

Shak., C. of E., i. 2. 5S. 

As from tho sportive Field she goes. 

Ills down-cast Eyo reveals his inward Woes. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 

3f. Amorous; wanton. 

Wiiy should others’ fnlse adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood? 

Shak., Sonnets, exxi. 
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4. In lot. and zool, tending to vary from the 
normal typo. See sport, n., 8. Darwin, Var. of 
Animals and Plants, p. 407.=Syn. 1. Jocose, jocu- 
lar, facetious, gamesome, prankish, 
sportively (spor'tiv-li), adv. In a sportive or 
playful manner. Drayton, Duke of Suffolk to 
the Fronch Queen. 

sportiveness (spor'tiv-nos), it. The stato of 
being sportivo ; disposition to mirth ; playful- 
ness; mirth; gaiety; frolicsomonoss: as, tho 
sportivcncss of one’s humor. I. Walton, Com- 
plete Angler. 

sportless (sport'lcs), a. [< sport + -?m.] 
Without sport or mirth; joyless. P. Flctclicr, 
Piscatory Ecloguos, vii. 1. 
sportling (sport'ling), n. [< sport + -Huff 1 .] 

1. A light or pin yful sport; a frolic. 

The shepherd's boys with hundred sportlings light 
Qavo wings unto the time's too speedy lmste. 

Britain’s Ida, i. 1. (Mason's Sitpp. to Johnson.) 

2. A playful little creature. 

When again tho lambkins piny, 

Pretty sportlings ! full of May. 

A. Philips , Ode to Miss Carteret. 

[Rare in both uses.] 

sportsman(sports'man), ».; pi. sportsmen (-men). 
[< sport's, poss. of sport, + man.] 1. A man 
who sports ; specifically, a man who practises 
field-sports, especially hunting or fishing, usu- 
ally for pleasure and in a legitimate manner. 
The pointer ranges, and tho sportsman boats 
In russet jacket ; — lynx-like is Ids aim ; 

Full grows bis bag. Byron, lion Junn, xlll. 75. 

2. One who hots or is otliorwiso interested in 
field-sports, especially racing; a sporting man. 

It was pleasant to bo called n gentleman S]>ortsman — 
also to linvo a chance of drawing a favourite horse. 

T. Hughes , Tom Brown at Itugby, i. 8. 

sportsmanlike (sports' man -lik), a. Having 
the characteristics of sportsmen; fond of field- 
sports; also, characteristic of or bofitting a 
sportsrunn; hence, legitimate from tho point 
of viow of a sportsman. 

sportsmanly (sports'mnn-li), a. [< sportsman 
+ -hj 1.] Same as sportsmanlike. 
sportsmanship (sports'mnn-ship), »». [< sports- 
man + -ship.] The practice or art of sports- 
men ; skill in field-sports, 
sportswoman (sports' wum'nn), n.; pi. sports- 
women (-wim'en). A woman who engages in 
or is interested in field-sports. [Rare.] 
sportularyt (spor'lu-lu-ri), a. (< sportnlc + 
-nr;/.] Subsisting on alms or charitable con- 
tributions. lip. Halt, Casos of Conscience, 
iii. 7. 

sportulef (sp or 'till), ». [< L. sportula, a little 

basket, csp. one” in which food or money was 
given to a great man’s clients, n present, dim. 
of sporta, a plaited basket.] An nlms ; a dole; 
a gift or contribution. 

The bishops who consecrated the ground had n spill or 
sportula from the credulous laity. Alllife, rnrergon. 

sporular (spor'ij-ljir), a. [< spornle + -nr 3 .] 
Having tho character of a spornle; pertaining 
tonsporulo; sporoid; sporuloid ; also, swarm- 
ing like a mass of spores. 

sporulato (spor'ii-lut), v . ; nrct. and pp. spont- 
Tatetl, ppr. sporttlatintj. [< spornle + -ate-.] 
I. intrans. To form spores. 

II. Irons. To convert into spores. JCnetje. 
Brit., XIX. 851. 

sporulation (spor-U-lii'slion), n. [< spondaic 
+ -ion.] Formation of or conversion into 
spores or sporulos ; sporation. 

Bporule (spor'ol), it. [< NL. spornla, dim. of 
spun, spore : see sport -.] A spore ; sometimes, 
a small spore. 

sporuliferous (spor-o-lif'p-rus), a. [< NL. s/io- 
rula + L. ferre = E. hear 1 .] In lot., bearing 
sporules. 

sporuloid (spor'ij-loid), a. [< spornle + -aid.] 
Resembling a spornle; sporular. 
sposh (sposli), it. [Perhaps a var. of splosh for 
splash, ltko sputter for splutter. Tho resem- 
blance to slosh, slush, is morely accidental.] 
Slush, or something resembling it; splosh. 
[Local, U. S.] 

sposhy (sposh'i), o. [< sjiosh + -;/ 1 .] Soft and 
watery; splosliy. [Local, U. S.j 
There *8 a sight o’ difference between good upland fruit 
nnd tile spothg apples that grows In wet ground. 

S. 0. Jeicclt, A Country Doctor, p. 22. 

spot (spot), ft. [< ME. spot, spottc = OFlom. 
spotic, a spot; cf. D. spat, a speck (soe spat 1 ), 
Dan. spvettc, a spot; tlicso forms nro nppnr. con- 
nected with Icol. spotti, spottr, Sw. spott, spit- 
tlo, and so with E. spit- ; but ME. spot may bo 
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in part a var. of splot, < AS. splot, a spot: see 
sptot. The D. spot = OHG. MHG. spot, G. spott 
= Icel. Sw. spott, Dan. spot, mockery, derision, 
is not relatod.] 1. A stain made by foreign 
matter; a blot; aspect. 

Till best cote, Haukyn, 

Hath many moles and spotted, it mosto ben ywaashe. 

Piers Ploicman (B), xiii. 316. 

Out, damned spot ! out, I say ! Shak., Macbeth, v. 1. 39. 

2. A blemish; a flaw; a fault; especially, a 
stain upon moral purity. 

Alsuo is the 8jx)t of lecherie more uouler and more peri- 
lous ine clerkes and inc prelas tlmnne ine leawedo uolke. 

Aycnbite of Inwyl (E. E. T. S.), p. 237. 
Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot. 

Shelley, Adonais, st. 45. 

3. A bit of surface differing in some way from 
the rest, as in color, material, or finish; a dot; 

U small mark. Specifically— (at) A patch; a beauty- 
spot. 

I was sorry to see mv Lady Castlcnmino; for tho mourn- 
ing forcing all tho ladles to co in black, with their hair 
plain and without spots, I find her to be a much moro or- 
dinary woman than ever I durst have thought she was. 

Pepys, Diary, April 21, 1CC0. 
(6) A pustulo or other eruptive mark, ns in a rash, (c) One 
of tho pips on a playing-card ; hence, in composition with 
a numeral, the card having pips to the number expressed : 
as, to play a ten-njiof. id) One of two marked points on 
a bllliard-tablc, on widen balls arc placed, or from which 
they are to be played, (r) A dark place on tho disk or 
face of tho sun or of a planet. See (/) In roof., 

a color-mark of rounded or indeterminate form, but not 
>cry long for Its width, nnd thus not forming a streak 
or stripe; a blotch ; a macula: usually said of markings 
larger than those called dots or points. An eyed spot forms 
an ocellus (which see). 

4. A sin nil extent of spaco; n particular local- 
ity ; a place ; a site. — 5. A pioco ; a bit ; konco, 
something very minute; a particle; an atom. 

This earth, a spot, a grain, 

An atom, with tho firmament compared. 

Milton, V. L., vlll. 17. 

6. A breed of domestic pigeons having a spot 
on the head nbovo tho beak. — 7. («) A scircnoid 
flsh, Jjiontomus xanthurus ( obUquus ), also called 
yoody, lafayette , ohheife , nnd pin -fish. See cut 
under Inf (t yet tc. (//) The southern redfish or 
drum, Sci.rnnps occllatus. See cut tinder redfish. 
— 8. A small fishing-ground.— Acoustic spot Seo 
macula acustica, tinder macula.— Black-spot. Seo black. 
—Blind spot. See Hindi. — Compound ocellated spot. 
See eomjtotindi . — Confluent, discal, distinct, ermino 
spots. Seo tho qualifying words.— Crescent spot. In 
rntom., a butterfly of the genus Melit/ca and some related 
forms, having crescentic white spots on the edges of the 
wings.— Embryonal spot. Same as prr7nma/s7»of.— Eyed 
Bpot, an ocellus.— Gcminato, germinal, obliterate 
Bpot. Sco tho ndjectives. — On tho spot, (a) Without 
clmngo of plnco; before moving ; at once; Immediately. 

Treasury Department, Jan. 29, 1601. . . . If any one at- 
tempts to Imill down the American flag, shoot him on the 
S]K!L John A. Dix (Memoirs, by Morgnn Dlx, I. 370). 
(b) At the precise place and tlmo; nt the place nnd time at 
w filch something specified occurred : ns, a picture of a skir- 
mish made on the spot.— Orbicular spot. Fee orbicular, 
»i.— Recoptivo, ronlform, sagittate Bpot. Fco tho 
ndjectives.— Biovo-llko spot. Sec macul a cribrosa, under 
maer/fn.— Solar spots. Sec sun-spot.— Sommoring’s 
Spot, tho innculn lutea, or yellow snot of tho eye. — Spot 
of wagnor. Fee nucleolus, l.— To knock spots out of. 
See *71 OC*-.— Yellow spot of the oyo. See macula lutea, 
under macula. 

spot (spot), t’. ; pret. and pp. spotted , ppr. spot- 
tiny. HhlV..spottrn(=OV\cm.spottcn)’, <spot, 
ii. Cf. spot-, spotter.) I. trans. 1. To make n 
npot on ; blot ; Btnin ; discolor or ilefilo in n spot 
or spots. 

II 0 Hint middloth wltli pitch la like to l>c spotted with 
|(, Latimer, f»th Sermon hef. Edw. VI,, IMP. 

With mat lita armor bright wna »;*> lied o'er. 

William Morris, Earthly I'anullse, III, 84. 

2. To mnr tlio perfection or moral purity of; 
blemish ; tarnish ; sully. 

Spotted with tho «taln o[ unlawful or Indirect procure- 
ment. Hooker, Ecclcp. Polity, v. 70. 

3. To mark or covor with spots; mark in spots; 
dot. 

A handkerchief 
Siiotted with strawberries. 

Shak., Othello, III. 3. 43.',. 

Tho Burfaco of the water was spotted with rings whore 
tho trout were rising. Fronde, Sketches, p. 7G. 

Specifically — 4j. To put a patch or patches on 
(tho face) by way of ornament. 

Faces sjmtted after the Whlgglsh manner. 

. Addison, Spectator, No. 81. 

5. To mnrk ns with n spot ; especially, to note 
as of suspicious or doubtful character. Tuft’s 
Glossary of Th id es’ Jargon (1708). [Thieves’ 
slang.] 

At longth lio became spotted. Tho poltco got to know 
him, anti ho wnB apprehended, tried, and convicted. 

Matthew, London Labour nnd London Poor, I. 484. 
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6. To note or recognize by some peculiarity ; 
catch with the eye; detect; come upon; find 
out. [Slang.] 

The Widow Leech . . .rang three times with long inter- 
vals,— but all in vain : the inside Widow having spotted the 
outside one through the blinds. 

0. IF. Holmes, Elsie Vcnner, xxi. 

7. In horse-racing, to indicate, give a hint as 
to, or name: as, to spot the winner of a future 
race. — 8. Toplacenpon a spot; specifically, in 
hiiliarcls, to place (a ball) on one of the spotB 
or marks on the table.— To Bpot timber, to cut or 
chip it, in preparation for hewing. 

II. intrans. 1. To make a spot; cause a stain, 
discoloration, orshadow. — 2. To besubjeetto 
spots; bo easily spotted : as, a fabric that spots 
when oxposed to damp. 

spot-ball (spot'bfil), n. In billiards: (a) The 
ball which belongs on the spot. (Z>) That one 
of tho two white ballB which is distinguished 
by a black spot; tho “black” ball, 
spot-lens (spot'lenz), n. In microscopy, a plano- 
convex lens used in the place of an ordinary 
condenser. It lias a central stop on the plane side 
toward the object, nnd since the rays which pass through 
tho annular portion converge too strongly to enter the 
objective, the transparent or translucent object under ex- 
nmination appears to bo Belf-lumlnous surrounded by a 
dark background. 

spotless (spot'les), a. [< ME. spotics, < spot + 
-less.] 1 . Free from spots, foul matter, or dis- 
coloration. 

01 tqwtlcz perlez tha[y] beren the creste. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), L 855. 

Tills palllamcnt of white nnd spotless hue. 

Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 182. 

2. Freo from blomish, fault, or reproach ; im- 
maculato; pure. 

My true sendee . . . 

May bo approve my spotless loyalty. 

Chapman, Byron's Tragedy, iv. 1. 

3. Guiltless; innocent: followed by of. [Rare.] 

Yoil tight for her, ns sjiotte/s of tlieBe mischiefs 
As Heaven Is of our Bins, or truth of errors. 

Beau, and Fl„ Knight of Malta, It. 5. 
= Syn. Unspotted, blameless, unblemished, tn-eproneli- 
nbic, untainted, untarnished. 

spotlessly (spot'les-li), adr. In a spotless man- 
ner; without spot, stain, or blemish, 
spotlessness (spot'los-nes), n. The stato or 
quality of being spotless; freedom from spot, 
stain, "or blomish. Donne, Dovotions. 
spotneck (spot'nek), n. Tho Hudsonian cur- 
lew, Numcnius hudsonirus. [Local, New Eng.] 
spotrump (spot 'rump), n. Tho Hudsonian 
goilwit, Limosa h.Tinastien. Also irhitcrump. 
(!. Trumbull. [Massachusetts.] 
spot-stitch (spot'sticli), n. In crochet-work, a 
stitch by means of which raised rounded figures 
nro produced at equal intervals, forming a kind 
of pattern. 

spotted (spot'ed), ji. a. [< ME. spotted ; < spot 
+ -ed-.] 1. Mnrked with a spot or spots; 

dotted or sprinkled with spots: as, tho spotted 
loopnrd. — 2. Distributed in separate places or 
spots: snid of a mineral vein when tho ore 
which it enrrios is very irregularly distributed 
through tho workings — Black and spotted henth- 
cockt, the Cnnnda grouse.— DuBky and spotted duck. 
See duck’:.— Spotted adder. SeoOligodontidir.— Spotted 
alder, the wych-hnzel.— Spotted axlB. See axis?, L— 
Spotted cat, anyonoof tho larger felines which Is spotted 
(not striped as tho tiger, nor plain ns the lion). See cuts 
under chctah, jaquar, leopard, ocelot, ounce, panther, nnd 
serial.— Spotted eomfrey. See Fulmonariah— Spotted 
cowbane, eyebright, fever. Sec the nouns.— spotted 
deer. Same ns arise, i._ Spotted grouse, tire Canada 
grouse, or sprnco-partrldge. See cut under Canaec.— Spot- 
ted gum. SeepumC, 3. — Spotted hemlock. Same ns 
hemlock, 1.— Spotted Icoland falcon. See Iceland fal- 
con, utidcr/afcon.— Spotted kidney, the condition ot the 
kidney In chronic parenchymatous nephritis.— Spotted 
knotweed, mackerel, media Seethe nouns.— Spotted 
lace, an openwork material, generally mode ot cotton, 
somewhat resembling a lace rt'senu with smnll spots nt 
equal Intervals.— Spotted metal. Sco organ-metal, un- 
der metal.— Spotted net Same ns spotted lace.— Spot- 
ted rail, akltty, water-hen. Sec rail*.— Spotted sand- 
piper. beo sandjiijier.— Spotted schists. See spilosite . — 
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Spotted seal, a leopard-seal.— Spotted shrike, spurge, 
tortoise, wintergreen, etc. See the nouns.— Spotted 
tringa. Same as spotted sandpiper .— Spotted yellow 
warbler, the magnolia warbler, Dendrceca maculosa, the 
male of which is much spotted. The adult male is rich* 
yellow below, with white crissum, heavily streaked with 
black; the rump is bright-yellow, the back nearly black, 
the crown clear ash; there is a white circumoculor and 
postocular stripe, and the wing* and tail-feathers are 
marked with conspicuous white spots. This bird is 6 
inches long and 71 in extent of wings; it inhabits eastern 
North America, abounds in woodland, breeds from New 
England northward, builds a small neat nest in low coni- 
fers, and lays 4 or 5 white eggs spotted with reddish-brown. 
Also called btack-and-ycttoio warbler. See cut on preced- 
ing page. 

spotted-bass (spot'ed-biis), n. Same as drum 1 , 
11 (c). 

spottedness (spot'ed-nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being spotted. 

Spotted-tree (spot'ed-tre), n. A small Austra- 
lian tree, Flindcrsia Strzeleckiana (F. maculosa), 
remarkably spotted from the falling off of the 
outer bark in patches. 

Spotter (spot' 6r), n. [< spot 4- -crl.] One who 
or that which spots; specifically, one who is 
employed to shadow suspicious or suspected 

..persons; a detective. [Slang.] 

A conductor . . . hod a private detective arrested for 
following him about, and the spotter was fined ten dollars 
by a magistrate. The American, VI. 333. 

spottiness (spot'i-nes), «. Tho state or char- 
acter of being spotty. 

spotting (spot'ing), n. In hot., same as necro- 
sis, 2. 

Spotty (spot'i), a. [< ME. spotty, spotti ; (.spot 
+ -yK) 1. Pull of spots; marked with spots; 
spotted. 

Thou ne sselt na 3 t maky none sacreflcc to God of oxe, 
ne of ssep, thet by ibe] spotti/. 

Ayenbite of Tmcyl (E. E. T. S.), p. 192. 

To descry new lauds, 

Rivers, or mountains In her spotty globe. 

Milton, 1*. L., 1. 291. 

2. Occurring in spots or irregularly : as, hops 
are said to run spotty when the crops aro un- 
equal. HalliwcU.—3. Patchy; lacking har- 
mony of parts ; without unity. 

sponnget, «. A Middle English form of sponge. 

spousaget (spou'zfij), it. [< spouse + -age.) 
Espousal; marriage. 

The manne shall geuc vnto the womanne a ring, and 
other tokens of spousage. 

Marriage Service, rmycr-Book of Edward VI., 1549. 

spousal (spou'zal), a . and n. [In E. first as a 
noun, < ME. spousailj spousailc , spousaille , spo- 
sail, espousaile , < OF. exports attics, < L. sponsa- 
lia , betrothal, neut. pi. of sponsalis, pertaining 
to betrothal, < sponsus, a betrothal: see spouse, 
espousal *3 I. a. Pertaining to marriago or 
espousal; nuptial; bridal; connubial. 

Now the BabbI, receiving n King of pure gold, . . . puts 
It on the brides finger, and with a loud voice pronounceth 
the spousall letters. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 214. 

The well-wrought, lovely spousal ring. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, HI. 203. 

II. n: Marriage; nuptials; espousal: often 
used in the plural. 

Boweth your nekkc under that bliaful yok 
Of soveraynctee, nought of servyse, 

Which that men clepeth spousail or wedlok. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Talc, 1. G9. 
By our spousal* and mnrriage begun. . . . 

Hue on this realm, whose ruin Is at hand. 

Surrey, yEncid, Iv. 407. 

Spouse (spouz), n. [< ME. spouse , spowse, spusc , 
spus = led. spus a, pus a, pusi , \ OF. espos, 
spous, F. epoux , m., OF. espouse , c spusc, F. 
mouse, f. t = Sp. Pg. esposo , m., esposa , f., = 
It. sposo, m., sposa , f., < h. sponsus, m., sponsa, 
f., one betrothed, a bridegroom, a bride (cf. 
sponsus, a betrothal), prop. masc. and fern. pp. 
of spondcrc, promise : see sponsor .] A married 
person, husband or wife ; either one of a mar- 
ried pair. 

The soulc is wldewe thet haucth vorloren hire spus, thet 
is . . . Crist. Ancren Riuie, p. 10. 

For her the spouse prepares the bridal ring, 

For her white virgins hyracneals sing. 

• Pope , Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 219. 

spousof (spouz), v. t, [< ME. spottsen, spowsen, 
spusen , < OF. espouser, F. tpouscr = Pr. esposar 
— Pg. esposar = It. sposarc , < LL. sponsarc, be- 
troth, espouse : see spouse, n., and cf. espouse , 
r.] 1. To take for a husband or a wife ; wed ; 
espouse. 

Ye ryde as coy and stille as doth a mayde 
Were newe spoused, sitting at the bord. 

Chaucer, Frol, to Clerk’s Tale, 1. 3. 

They led the vine 

To wed her elm ; she, spoused, about him twines 
Her marriageable arms. Milton, P. L., v. 216. 
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2. To give in marriage. 

Kyng William of Scotland did his douhter spouse 
To the erle of Boloyn. Hob. of Gloucester, p. 210. 

spouse-breacbf (spouz'breeh), «, [< ME. spous - 
breche, spousebriche, spusbruche; < spouse + 
breach.'} Adultery. 

But oonis he saued a weddid wijf 
In spousebriche that hadde doon mys. 

Hymns to Virgin , etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 47. 

spousehedet, n. See spouseJiood. 
spousehoodt (spouz'hud), n. [< ME. spoushod, 
also spousehede ; < spouse 4- -hood.} The state 
of wedlock; matrimony. 

The cldore of the tuo in spoushod he nornc. 

Hob. of Gloucester, p. 307. 

spouseless (spouz'les), a. [< sjyousc + -less.} 
Without a spouse; unmarried or widowed. 

The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord. 

Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 11. 

spousesst (spou'zes), n. [< ME. spowscssc; < 
spouse + -ess.} A bride or wife; a married 
woman. 

At whiche marriage was no persones present but the 
spowse, the the duchcs of Bedforde her moder, 

ye preest, two gentylwomen, and a yongman to helpe tho 
preest synge. Fabyan , Chron., an. 1GC4. 

spousingf (spou'zing), n. [< ME. spowsyngc, 
spusing; verbal n. of spouse , v.} Tho act of 
marrying; wedding; espousal; marriage. 

Loke to thi dou3tren that noon of hem be lorn ; . . . 
And 3eue hem to spmesynge ns soone as the! been ableo. 

Babees Rook( E. E. T. S.), p. 40. 
spout (spout), v. [< ME. spouten , spoiptcn = MD. 
spuyten, D. spuiten, spout, = Sw. sputa, a dial, 
var. of sprula, squirt, spout, sprout, etc.: see 
sprout. A similar loss of r occurs in speak. 
Cf. sputter.} I. intrans. 1. To issue with force, 
ns a liquid through a narrow orifice, or from a 
spout; spurt: as, blood spouts trom an artery. 

Like a raving torrent, struggling amongst tho broken 
rocks and lesse free passages, at length he spouts down 
from a wondcrfull height into tho valley below. 

Sandy 8, TravaUes, p. 73. 

2. To discharge a fluid in a jot or continuous 
stream; send out liquid ns from a spout or 
nozlo ; specifically, to blow*, as a whnlo. 

With youre moutlie ye vse nowther to Bqtiyrt nor spoxet. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 3.), p. 135. 
When the larger Cetacea come up to breathe, the ex- 
pired vapor suddenly condenses into n cloud ; and, if ex- 
piration commences before the spiracle is nctuolly at the 
surface, n certnin quantity of spray may be driven up along 
with the violent current of the expelled air. This gives 
rise to theoppearance termed the spouting of Whales, which 
does not arise, as it is commonly said to do, from the 
straining off of the sea-water swallowed with the food, and 
its expulsion by the nostrils. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 348. 

3. To speak volubly and oratoricnlly; talk or 
recite in a doclamntory manner, especially in 
public; speechify. [Colloq.] 

For anything of the acting, spouting, reciting kind I 
think he has always a decided taste. 

Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, xili. 

H. trans. 1. To pour out in a jet and with 
some force; throw out as through a spout or 
pipe: as, an elephant spouts water from his 
trunk. 

A condulte cold Into It bringe aboute, 

3Iake pipes water warmo Inwardc to spoutc. 

Palladium , Husbondrio (E. E. T. S.X p. 40. 
Your statue spouting blood in many pipes. 

Shak., J. C., II. 2. 85. 

2. To cause to spurt or gush out. 

From tho dry stones lie can water spout. 

Hcyicood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 6. 

3. To utter volubly or grandiloquently. 

Pray, spout some French, son. 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, iv. 4. 

4. To pawn; pledge. See spo»<, ti.,2. [Slang.] 
The dons aro going to spout the college plate. 

T. Hughes , Tom Brown at Oxford, II. I. 

6. To furnish or provide with a spout, in any 
sense: as, to spout a roof; to spout atea-kettlo. 
Spout (spout), n. [< ME, spoute, spoictc = MD. 
spuyte, i>.8puit=zSw. spruta , , a spout: see sjwut, 
v., and cf . sprout , «.] <1. A pipe, tube, or trough 
through which a liquid is poured, and which 
serves to guide its flow. Similar tubes, etc., are 
used for finely divided solids, as grain. The spout of a 
small vessel, as a pitcher, may be a mere fold or doubling 
of the rim, or may bo a piece put on the outside, a notch 
having been cut in the rim to nllow the liquid to pn9s, or 
may bo a closed tube, as in a tea-pot or aftaba. See cut 
under mUl. 

She dreamt to-night she saw my atatua, 

Which, like a fountain with an hundred spouts, 

Did run pure blood. Shak., J. C., li. 2. 77. 

Tho walls surmounting their roofes, wrought thorow 
with potsheards to catch and strike down the refreshing 
wlndB ; having spowts of the same. 

Sandys, Travail es, p. 110. 


sprackly 

2. A lift or shoot in a pawnbroker’s shop; hence, 
vulgarly, the shop itself. 

Pawnbrokers, . . . before spouts were adopted, used a 
hook to lift the articles offered in pawn. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 56. 

3. A continuous stream of fluid matter issuing, 
actually or seemingly, from a pipe or nozle; a 
jet or column, as of water. 

Before this grotto is a long poole into which ran divers 
spouts of water from leaden escollop basins. 

Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 27, 1644. 
Specifically— (a) A waterspout. 

They say furthermore that in certeyne places of the sea 
they sawe certeyne stremes of water, which they caule 
spoutes, faulynge owt of the ayer into the sea. 

R. Eden, First Books on America (ed. Arber), p. 38G. 
(b) The column of spray or vapor emitted from the spout- 
hole of a whale during the act of expiration, resembling 
tho escape of steam from a valve. 

4. The spout-hole of a whale. — 5. A short mi- 
derground passage connecting a main road with 
an air-head : a term used in the thick coal-work- 
ings of South Staffordshire, England — Up the* 
Spout, in pawn. See def. 2. [Slang.] 

His pockets, no doubt. 

Being turn’d inside out, 

That his mouchoir and gloves may be put up the spout. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 16. 

spout er (spou'tfer), n. [< spout , v., + -er 1 .] 1 . 
One who or that which spouts, (a) Something that 
sends forth a jet or Btream of fluid matter. 

The flowing- well s of the Baku district, in the energy 
with which they throw out the oil and the quantity so pro- 
jected, far exceed even our largest American spouters. 

Jour. Franklin Inst., C XXIII. 77. * 
(b) One who speaks grandiloquently or oratorically; a mere 
declalmer; n speechlfler. [Colloq.] 

' The quoters imitate parrots or professed spouters , in com- 
mitting words only to memory, purposely for the sake of 
ostentation. V. Knox, Winter Evenings, xxxii. 

2. Anexperiencedwhaloman. [Nautical slang.] 
The spouter, as the sailors call a whaleman, had sent up 
his mnin top-gallant mast and set the sail, and made sig- 
nal for us to heave to. 

R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 36. 

spout-fish (spout'fish), n . ■ A bivalve mollusk 
which squirts water through its siphons, as tho 
common clam, razor-shell, and many others. 
Spout-hole (spout'hol), it. 1. An orifice for the 
discharge of a liquid. — 2. Tho spiracle or blow- 
hole of a whale or other cetacean. The number 
of spout-holes differs in different species, the sperra-wliales 
and porpoises having one, and the right whales, bowheads, 
finbacks, sulphur-bottoms, etc., two. The nostrils of the 
wnlnis ore also sometimes called 
spout-holes. 

spoutless (spout'les), a. [< 
spoilt + -less.) Having no 
spout, ns a pitcher. Cowpcr, 

Task, iv. 776. 

spout-shell (spout'sliol), n. A 
shell of the family Aporrltai- 
d;c, as Aporrliais pcs-pclccani, 
tho pelican’s-foot. See also 
out uuder Aporrliais. 
spowrget. A Middlo English 
form of spurge t, spurge 2 . 
spp. An abbreviation of spe- 
cies (plural). 

5. P. Q. E. An abbreviation of the Latin Sena- 
tus Populusguc Fomanus, the senate and the 
people of Komo. 

sprach, V. and ji. See spraicli. 
sprachle, v. i. See spraclcle. 
sprack (sprak), a. [Also dial, sprag; < ME. 
sprue, < leol. sprsekr, also sparkr, sprightly, = 
Nonv. spree It = Sw. dial, sprak, spriig, sprdker, 
cheerful, talkative, noisy. Cf. spark-, spry.) 
Sprightly; lively; brisk; alert. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.) 

3/rs. Page. He is a better scholar than T thought lie was. 
Evans, lie is a good spray memory. 

Shak., M. IV. ol W., iv. 1. 84. 
If your Itoyal Highness had seen him dreaming and 
dozing about tho banks of Tully Veolan like an hypochon- 
driac person, . . . you would wonder where lie hath sae 
suddenly acquired all tills fine sprack festivity and Jocu- 
larity. Scott, IVaverley, xliii. 

sprackle (sprak'l), v. i. ; pret. and pp. sprackled, 
ppr. sprackling. [Also sprachle, spraickle, 
spraucldc; prob. < Iool. spraukla, sprokla, mod. 
sprikla, sprawl; freq. of a verb represented by 
Sw. sparka = Dan. sparkc, kick. Cf. spranglc 
and sprawl 1 .) To clamber; get on with diffi- 
culty. [Scotch.] 

Sac far I sprachlcd up the brae, 

I dinner’d wl’ a Lord. 

Bums, On Meeting with Lord Daer. 

spracklyt, «. [ME. spraklichc, < Icel. spreekligr, 
sprightly, < sprxkr, sprightly: see sprack and 
-fj/ 1 .] Same as sprack. Piers Plowman (C), 
xxi. 10. 
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spradde 

spraddet, spradt. Obsolete forms of the pret- 
erit and past participle of spread. 
sprag 1 (sprag), n. [< Dan. dial. sprag = Sw. dial. 
spragg, spragge, a spray, sprig: see spray 1 .] l. 
A billet of wood. [Prov. Eng.] Specifically 
— 2. In coal-mining : (a) A short billet of wood 
used instead of a brake to lock the wheels of a 
car. (b) A short wooden prop used to support 
the coal during the operation of holing or un- 
dercutting; a punch-prop. [Eng.] 
sprag 1 (sprag), v. t. ; pret. and pp. spragged, ppr. 
spragging. [< spragg, u.] To prop by a sprag; 
also, "to "stop, as a carriage on a steep grade, 
by putting a sprag in the spokes of the wheel. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

sprag 2 (sprag), 11 . [Prob. a particular use of 
sprag 1 in sonso of ‘sprout,’ i. e. ‘young ono’; 
cf. sprat 2 , sprot-, a small fish, similarly derived 
from sprot 1 , a sprout.] 1. A young salmon of 
the first year; a smolt. — 2. A lialf-grown cod. 
[Prov. Eng. in both sensos.] 
sprag 3 (sprag), a. A dialoctal form of sprack. 
sprag-road (sprag'rod), ii. In coal-mining, a 
mine-road having such a steep grado that sprags 
are needed to control tlio descent of the car. 
Torn. Sure. Gloss. 

spraich (spriioh), v.i. [Also spracli,sprcich ; prob. 

< Sw. spraka = Dan. sprage = Icol. spraka, 
make a noise, crackle, burst : soo spark 1 .] To 
cry; shriek. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 

spraich (spriich), n. [Also sprach, sprcich ; < 
spraich, «.] 1. A cry; a shrjok. 

Anone thay herd sere vocis lamcntnblll. 

Crete wnlyng, qtlhlmporing, and tyirachis ndscrnldll. 

Gavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. 178. 

2. Apack; a multitude: ns, a spraich of bairns. 
Jamieson. [Scotch in both uses.] 
spraickle (sprii'kl), v. i. Snmo ns spracklc. 
[Scotch.] 

spraid (spriid), a. [Also sprayed; a reduced 
form of spreathed .] Chapped with cold. Ilal- 
liwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 

It was much worso than Jamaica ginger grated Into a 
poor sprayed Anger. D. V. Ltackmore , Lorna Doonc, xxxl. 

sprain (spriin), v. t. [< OF. espreindre, press, 
tvring, < L. cxprimcrc, press out, < ex, out, + 
prcmcrc, press: see press 1 , andef. express.] If. 
To press ; push. 

lice sriraindc In a sprlto [sprit, pole] ,t epradde it aboutc. 

Alisaunder of Macedoine (K. E. T. S.), 1. 1007. 

2. To overstrain, ns the muscles or ligaments 
of a joint so ns to injure thorn, but without 
luxation or dislocation. 

Tho sudden turn may stretch tlio swelling vein, 

Thy cracking joint unhinge, or auklo sprain. 

Gay, Trivia, I. AS. 

sprain (spriin), «. [< sprain, t\] 1. A violent 

straining or wrenching of tho soft parts sur- 
rounding a joint, without dislocation. Thoonll- 
nary consequence of a sprain Is to produce somo degree of 
swelling and lnfinmination In tho Injured part. 

2. The injury caused by spraining; a sprained 
joint. 

spraint (sprfint), a. [< ME. * sprayntc , prob. < 
OF. espreinte, a pressing out, straining, F. 
rpreinte, < espreindre, press out: see sprain .] 
Tho dung of tho ottor. Kingsley, Two Ycnrs 
Ago, xviii. 

sprainting (spriin 'ting), n. [< ME. sprayntyng; 

< spraint + - ing L] Snmo ns spraint. 
spraith (spriitli), n. Same as spreagh. 
sprale (spral), v. A dialectal variant of sprair! 1 . 
sprallt, n. An obsolete spoiling of sprawl 1 . 
sprang (sprang). A pretorit of spring. 
sprangle (sprang'gl), t>. ».; prot. and pp.sprmi- 

glcd, ppr. sprangling. [Appar. a nnsnhzcd vnr. 
"of spracklc.] To sprawl; stragglo. [Prov. Eng. 
and U. S.j 

Over its fence spranglcs a squash vine In ungainly joy. 

Comhill Mag., May, 18S2. ( Encye . Viet.) 
When on the back-stretch his legs seemed to sprangle 
out on all sides at once. 

Philadelphia Timex, Aug. 15, 1SS3. 

sprangle (sprang'gl), n. [< sprangle, ».] Tho 
act or attitude of sprangling. J. Spalding, Di- 
vino Theory (1808). [Prov. Eng. and U. S.] 
sprat 1 (sprat), n. [So. also spreat, sprett, sprit, 
sprot, tho joint-loafed rush; another form and 
use of sprot 1 , a stump, chip, broken branch: seo 
sprot 1 , and cf. sprat-, n.] 1. A nnmo of various 
species of rushes, as Juncus articulatus, otc. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] — 2. pi. Small wood. 
Kcnnctt; ■ JJalliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
sprat 2 (sprat), ii. [A dial, var., now tho rog. 
form, of sprot 2 , q. v.] 1. A small olupcoid 

fish of European wators, Clupca (Uarcngula) 
sprattus. At ono tlmo tho sprat was thought to he the 
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young of tho herring, pilchard, or Bhad ; but It can he 
easily distinguished from the young of any of these Ashes 
by the sharply notched edge of the abdomen. Young 
sprats, an inch or two long, are tho Ashes of which white- 



Sprat ( Clupea sprattus). 

bait mainly or largely consists at some seasons. TheBprat 
is known in Scotland by the name of ganie or yarvic-her- 
riny. 

'Sfoot, ye all talk 

Like a company of sprat-ted mechanics. 

Beau, and PI. (?), Faithful Friends, 1. 2. 

2. A nnmo of other fishes, (a) A young herring. 
(b) The sand-eel or*lnnce. See cut under Ammodylidie. 
[Prov. Eng, ] (c) A lcinri of anchovy, Stotephorus comprcsmx, 
about six Inches long, of a very palo or translucent oliva- 
ceous color, with a silveiy lateral band, found on the coasts 
of California and Mexico. It closely resembles 5. delicatis- 
simits of tho same coasts, but is larger and has a longer 
mini An. (d) Snmo ns alfiona.— Fresh- Water Bprat, the 
lilcak. J. Walton. [Local, Eng.] — London sprat, tlio 
true sprat: so distinguished from the sand-eel or -lance. 
sprat 2 (sprat), v. i. ; pret. and pp. spratted, ppr. 
spratting. [< sprat-, «.] To fish for sprats. 

They will lio nfiont here and tltcro in tho wild weather, 
spratting. Daily Telegraph, Aug. 27, 1&S0. (Encye. Diet.) 

sprat 3 (sprat), ii. [Perhaps a particular use of 
*pra( 2 .] A small coin. [Slang.] 

Several Lascars wero charged with passing sprats, tho 
slang term nppllcd to spurious tourpcmiy pieces, six- 
pences, nnd shillings. Morning Chronicle, Dec. 2, 1857. 

sprat-harley (sprnt'biir'li), n. Seo barley 1 . 
sprat-borer (sprnt'bor'Gr), n. A loon, as tho 
red-throated diver, Colymbus (or Vrinator ) sep- 
tcntrionalis: from its fondness for sprats, 
sprat-day (sprat'du), it. Tho ninth day of No- 
vember: so called in London ns being tho first 
day of tlio sprat-selling season. Maylicw, Lon- 
don Labour nnd London Poor, I. G9. 
sprat-loon (sprat'lon), «. Same ns sprat-borer. 
sprat-mew (sprnt'mu), n. A sea-gull which 
catches sprats; tlio kittiwnke. 

Spratter (sprnt'fcr), n. [< sprat-, v„ + -fiL] 
1. One who fishes for sprats. — 2. The guille- 
mot. [Prov. Eng.] 

sprattlo (sprnt'1), r. i.; pret. nnd pp. sprattlcd. 
ppr. sprattting. [Also sprolllc; < Sw. sprattla, 
sprnxvl, = Dan. spr.rllc, spncldc, sprawl, floun- 
der, toss the legs; of. D. sparlclcn, flutter, leap, 
wrostlo, sparkle. Cf. spracklc, sprawl 1 .] To 
scramble. Kurils, To a Louse. [Scotch.] 
sprattle (sprnt'1), ii. [< sprattlc, r.] A scram- 
blo; a stragglo. Scotl, llcdgnuntlot, cli. xii. 
[Scotch.] 

sprauchle (sprn'ehl), r. i. Snmo ns spracklc. 
sprault, r. An obsolete form of sprawl 1 . 
sprawl’ (sprfil), r. [Early mod. E. also sprall; 
< ME. sprawlcn, sprnnlen, siirawclcn, spraullcn , 
sprallen, < AS. spraiwlian (n rnro nnd doubtful 
word, cited tiy Zupitzn (“Stadium dor noucron 
Snrnchcn,” July, 18SG) from n gloss); perhaps 
akin to Icol. spraukla, sprolda, sprnwl; cf. Sw. 
dial, spralla, sprain = Dnn. sprirllc, spricldc, 
sprnwl, flounder: see spracklc nnd sprattlc.] 

1. in frail*. 1. To toss tlio limbs about; work 
tlio nrms nnd legs convulsively; in general, to 
stragglo convulsively. 

lie drow It [a Ash] In to the drle place, nnd it bignn to 
spraxile blfor iilao feet. IVyclif, Toblt vi. 4. 

lie spraxdlelh lyko a yongo padocke. I spraxde with my 
leggcB, stniggell, Jo mo debats. Palfjrax'e , p. 729. 

Svraxcl'st thou? take that, to end thy agony. [Stabs him. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI. , v. 5. 39. 

Grim in convulslvo agonies ho sjtraxcls. 

Pope, Odyssey, xxii. 23. 

2. To work ono’s way awkwardly along with tlio 
aid of all tho limbs; crawl or scramble. 

I hauo secno It, salth Cainbrensis, experimented, tliat a 
toad, being incomnossed with a thong, . .. retailed bncke, 
as though It had neeno rapt In the head ; wherevpon he 
began to sjtrall to the other Bide. 

Stanihxtrst, Dcscrlp. of Ireland, II. (Ilollnshed’a Cliron.). 

3. To ho spread out in an ungraceful posture; 
ho stretched out carelessly and awkwardly. 

On painted ceilings you devoutly stnro. 

Where trpratcl the saints of Verrio or Lagucrre, 

Or gilded clouds In fair expansion lie. 

Pope, Moral Essnys, iv. 146. 

4. To havo an irrogulnr, spreading form or 
outline; stragglo: said of handwriting, vinos, 
etc. 

The arches which spring from tho huge pillars, though 
wide, nrc not s}tr aiding. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 21. 



Sprawler (£) (Larva of 
Corydalus cornu t us), two 
thirds natural size. 


sprayer 

5. To widen or open irregularly, as a body of 
cavalry. 

II. frail*. To spread out ungracefully. 

The leaAess butternut, whereon the whippoorwill used 
to sing, and the yellow wnrbler make its nest, sprawls its 
naked arms, and moans pitifully in the blast. 

S . Judd, Margaret, i. 17. 

sprawl 1 (sprfil), II. [< sprawl 1 , t>.] 1. The act of 
sprawling. — 2. A sprawling posture ; an awk- 
ward recumbent attitude : as, to he stretched 
out in a careless sprawl. — 3. Motion; activity. 
[Prov. Eng. and U. S.] 

sprawl 2 (sprfil), ii. [Prob. dim. of sprag or dial. 
E. spray 1 : see sprag 1 , spray 1 .] A small twig or 
branch of a tree ; a spray. 

Balliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
sprawler (sprfi'lGr), n. [< 
sprawl 1 + -cr 1 .] One who 
or that which sprawls. Spe- 
ciflcally, in entom (a) One of 
certain moths or their lame. fl) 

The European noctuid moth 
Astcroscopus sphinx: so called 
from the sprawling of the larva. 

The rannoch sprawler is A. nu- 
bcculosus. (2) A noctuid moth, 

Dcmas coryli. (&) The dobson or 
hellgramralte. [Local, U. S.] 
spray 1 (spra), ii. [< ME. 

"spray, sprayc, < Sw. dial. 
spragg, spragge = Dan. 
sprag, a sprig, a spray : seo 
sprag 1 , a doublet of spray 1 , 
and cf. sprig. Cf. Lith. 
sproga, n spray of a tree, 
also a rift, spropti, split, 
sprout, hud; Gr. aairapayog, 
asparagus, perhaps orig. 

‘sprout.’] 1. A branch of 
a treo with its branchlets, 
especially when slender 
nnd graceful ; also, twigs, or such branches 
collectively; a stem of flowers or leaves; a 
sprig. 

Iloknelydo down npponhis knoe 

Vmlir ncthc that grenwodc sprayc. 

Thomas of Ersscldounc (Child's Ballads, I. 100). 

O nightingale, that on yon bloomy rpray 
Wnrblcst at eve, when nil the woods are still. 

Milton, Sonnets, i. 

2f. An orchard; a grove. 

Abate the orclinrd is n wal ; 

The ctlicllkcstc ston is crlstal ; 

Ho so wonede n moncth In that spray 

Noble him neurc longcn away. 

King Morn (E. E. T. S.), p. fits. 

3. A binding-stick for thatching. JTalliweV. 
[Prov. Eng.]— 4. Any ornament, pattern, or 
design in t ho form of a branch or sprig: as, a 
spray of diamonds; an embroidered spray. 
spray 2 (spra), n. [Notfoundin ME. or AS. ; tho 
alleged * sjiregan , in AS. * gcond-spregan , pour 
out, is appar. an error for sprengan, cause to 
spring: seo spreng, spring. Tho Icol. sprmna, 
jet, spurt out, Norw. sprarn, a jet of water, aro 
not related. Cl.D.sprcijcn (Sewel), for sprcirfeii, 
— LG. spreen, spreien, for spreden, = E. spread : 
see spread.] Water fixing in small drops or par- 
ticles, as by the forco of wind, or tho dashing 
of waves, or from a waterfall; water or other 
liquid broken up into small particles and driven 
(ns by an ntomizor) along by a current of air 
or other gas. 

Winds raise Bomo of the salt with the spraxj. Arbuthnot. 
Carbolic spray, carbolic acid and water in various pro- 
portions, ns ubcu with an atomizer in the treatment of the 
mucous mcmbmno of tho throat, in surgical operations, 
nnd tho like. 

spray 2 (spra), r. [Cf. spray*, ».] I. trans. 1. 
To throw in tlio form of spray; let fall ns spray; 
scatter in minute drops or particles. 

Tlio niched snow-bed sprays down 
Its powderj’ fall. M. Arnold, Switzerland, ii. 

2. To sprinklo with fine drops; dnmpon by 
moans of spray, as of perfume, or of some ad- 
hesive liquid used to preserve drawings and the 
like. 

II. intrant. To discharge or scatter a liquid 
in tlio form of spray: ns, the instrument will 
either spout or spray. 

spray-board (spni'hord), II. A strip on tho 
gunwalo of a boat to keep out spray, 
spray-drain (sprfi'drfin), II. In agri., a drain 
formed by burying in the earth brush, or tho 
spray of trees, xvnich serves to keep open a 
cnnnnel. Drains of this sort are much used in 
grass-lands. 

sprayed, a. Seo spraid. 
sprayer (sprii'Gr), n. One who or that xx-hicli 
discharges spray; specifically, ono of a largo 
class of machines for applying liquid inseeti- 



sprayer 

cides or fungicides to plants, consisting of a 
pneumatic or hydraulic force-pump and a suit- 
able reservoir and discliargo-nozle or spray-tip. 
sprayey 1 (spra'i), a. [< spray l + -Cl/.] Form- 
ing or resembling sprays, as of a tree or plant; 
branching. 

Heaths of many a gorgeous hue . , . and ferns that 
would have' overtopped a tall horseman mingled their 
sprayey leaves with tiie wild myrtle and the arbutus. 

Lever, Davenport Dunn, Iviii. 

sprayey 2 (sprii'i), a. [< sprat/ 2 + -eg.) Con- 
sisting of liquid spray. 

This view, sublime as It is, only whets your desire to 
stand below, and see the river, with its sprayey crest shin- 
ing against the sky, make but one leap from heaven tohelh 
x B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 357. 

spraying-machine (spra/ing-ma-shen' , '), n. 
Same as sprayer , 

spray-instrument (spra'iiristrq-ment), n . In 
med.f an instrument for producing and diffusing 
spray, or for the application of liquids in the 
form of spray; an atomizer, 
spray-nozle (spra'u 02*1), v. An attachment 
for the nozle of a hose which serves to project 
liquid insecticides and fungicides in the form 
.. of a fine spray. 

spreach, spreacherie, spreachery. See spreagh, 
sprcaghcry. 

spread (spred), r.; pret. and pp. spread , ppr. 
spreading. [< MB. spred cn (pret. sprechlc, 
spraddc, spread , spred , pp. spred d, spred , sprad, 
y-sprad ), < AS .sprsedan = D. spreiden, spreijen, 
= MLG. spreden, spreiden , LG. spreden , spreen, 
spreien = OHG. spreitan, MHG. G. spreiten = 
jNorw. spreida, dial, spreic = Dan. sprede , ex- 
ton d, spread; causal of the more orig. verb 
MHG. sprite)!, spriden = Su\ sprida, spread; 
cf. Icel. spriia , sprawl, Not^connectod, as is 
often said, with broad (AS. hr sedan, make broad, 
etc.).] I. trans . 1. To scatter; disperse; rout.. 
Was newer in alle his lyue ther fadcre oro so glad 
Als whan he sauh his sons tuo the paiens force to sjrrad. 

Bob. of Brunnc , p. IS. 

I have spread you abroad as the four windB of the hea- 
ven, saith the Lord. Zech. II. G. 

2. To distribute over a surface ns by strewing, 
sprinkling, smearing, plastering, or overlaying. 
Echo man to pleye with a plow, pykoys, or spade, 

Spynne, or sprede donge, orspille hym-self with slcuthc. 

Piers Plowman (11), iii. 308. 
He carved upon them carvings of clicrubims and palm 
trees, . . . and spread gold upon the cherubim?, and upon 
the palm trees. 1 Hi. vl. 32. 

3. To flatten out; stretch or draw out into a 
sheet or layer. 

Silver spread into plates Is brought from Tarshlah, and 
gold from Uphaz. Jer. x. 0. 

In other places similar JgncouB rocks are spread out in 
sheets which are intercalated between the sedimentary 
strata. E. IT. Streeter, ITecIous Stones, p. 00. 

4. To extend or stretch out to the full size ; un- 
fold; display by unfolding, stretching, expand- 
ing, or the like. 

The saisnes coni foste rhllngc with bancr sprad, and were 
moo than fifty thousandc. Merlin (Ik E. T9 S.), Ii. 248. 

A parcel of a field where he had spread Ids tent 

Gen. xxxiii. 10. 

Some species, as the meadow.lark,have a habit of spread- 
ing the tail at almost every chirp. Amtr. Nat., XXII. 202. 

5. To lay or set out; outspread; display, ns 
something to be viewed in its full extent. 

With orchard, and with gardeync, or with mode, 

. Se that thyne hous with hem be umvlrouno. 

The side in longc upon the south thou sprede. 

Palladium, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 13. 
To spread the earth before him, and commend . . . 
Its various parts to Ids attentive note. 

Cowper, Tirocinium, I. 040. 

6. .To reach out; extend. 

Bot git he Bprange and sprente, and spraddene his armes, 
And one the spere lengho spekes, he spokes thire wordes. 

Morte Arthurc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 331. 
One while he spred his armes him fro. 

One while he spred them nye. 

Sir Cauline (Child’s Ballads, III. 174). 
Rose, as In dance, the stately trees, and spread 
Their branches hung with copious fruit. 

Milton, P. L., vii. 324. 

7. To send out in all directions ; scatter or shed 
abroad; disseminate; diffuse; propagate. 

Great fear of my name 'mongst them was spread. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 4. 60 . 

The hungry sheep . . . 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread. 

Milton, Lycldas, 1. 127. 
And nil the planets, In their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll. 

And spread the truth from pole to pole.' 

Addison, Ode, Spectator, No. 465. 
On this blest age 

Oh spread thy influence, but restrain thy rage. 

Pope, Dunctoil, HI. 122. 
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8, To overspread ; overlay tbe surface of. 

The workman melteth a graven image, and the gold- 
smith spreadeth it over with gold. • Isa. xl. 19. 

Rich tapestry spread the streets. 

Dry den, Pal. and Arc., iii. 104. 

Hence — 9, To cover or equip in the proper 
manner ; set ; lay : as, to spread a table. 

The boordes were spred in righte litle space, 

The ladies Eate eche as hem semed best 

Political Poems , etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 65. 

10. To set forth ; recount at full length ; hence, 
in recent use, to enter or record. 

If Dagon be thy god, 

Go to his temple, . . . spread before him 
Flow highly it concerns his glory now 
To frustrate and dissolve these magick spells. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 1147. 
The resolutions, which the [Supreme] Court ordered 
spread on the minutes, expressed the profound loss which 
the members of the bar felt. 

Ncio York Tribune , Dec. 10, 1890. 

11. To push apart: as, the weight of the train 
spread the rails — To spread one’s self, to take ex- 
traordinary and generally conspicuous pains ; exert one’s 
self to the utmost that something may appear well. [Slang, 
U. S.] 

We dispatched Cullen to prepare a dinner. Hchad prom- 
ised, to use his own expression, to spread himself in the 
preparation of this meal. 

Hammond, Wild Northern Scenes, p. 2GG. (Bartlett.) 
=Syn. 7. To scatter, circulntc, publish. 

ii. in trans. 1. To become scattered or dis- 
tributed. 

As soonc ns the saisnes were logged thei spredde a-brode 
In the contrey to forry, and eucr brente and distroied as 
the! wente. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 272. 

2f. To stretch one’s self out, especially in a 
horizontal position. 

Ther he mihto wel spr/edc on hi3 feiro hude [bide], 

Layamon, 1. 14203. 

3. To be outspread; hence, to have great 
breadth; ho broad. 

The cedar . . . 

Whose top-branch overpeer’d Jove’s spreading tree. 

Shak., 3 lien. VI., v. 2. 14. 
Plants which, if they spread much, aro seldom tall. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., §354. 


6. Capacity for spreading or stretching. 

rv. • ii.-tFionranoc! It. nlnimed. ar; 


7. That which is spread or set out, as on a table; 
a meal; a feast; especially, a meal, more or less 
elaborate, given to a select party. [Colloq.] 
We had such a spread for breakfast as th’ Queen liersel 
tpight ha’ sitten down to. Mrs. Gaskell , Jlary Barton, ix. 


After giving one spread , 

With fiddling and masques, at the Saracen's Head. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 51. 


8. A cloth used for a covering, as of a table 
or bed; a coverlet. [IT. S.]— 9. The privilege 
of demanding shares of stock at a certain price, 
or of delivering shares of stock at another price, 
within a certain time agreed on. — 10. A sad- 
dle. Taft’s Glossary of Thieve s’ Jargon (1798). 
[Cant.] — 11. Among lapidaries, a stone which 
has a large surface in proportion to its thick- 
ness.— 12. In zodl., the measure from tip to tip 
of the spread wings, as of a bat, a bird, or an in- 
sect; tbe expanse or extent. — 13. In math., a 
continuous manifold of points : thus, space is 
a three-way spread — Cone of spread. See cone. 

Spread (spred), p. a. [< ME. spred , sprad; pp. 
of spread, u.] 1. Extended in area; having a 
broad surface ; broad. 


Tho wurthen waxen so wide and spred, 

Pride and giscinge [desire] of louerd-hed. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 831. 


Of stature spread and straight, his armes and hands 
delectable to behold. 

Ileywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 302. 


2. Shallower than the standard; having insuf- 
ficient depth or thickness for the highest luster: 
said of a gem. 

The other Spinel’ was also an octagon-shaped stone, of 
perfect color, very spread , and free from flaws. 

E. IF. Streeter, Precious Stones, p. 158. 


Spread eagle, (a) See eagle, (b) Naut., a sailor or other 
person lashed in the rigging or elsewhere with arms and 
legs outspread: a form of punishment, (c) In cookery, a 
fowl split open down the back and broiled. G. Macdonald, 
Warlock o’ Glenwarlock. xiv. (cl) In tho language of the 
stock exchange, a straddle, [Colloq.] 


4. To become extended by growth or expan- 
sion; increase in extent; expand; grow. 

Glory is like a circle In the water. 

Which never censcth to enlarge itself 
Till by broad sjtreading it disperse to nought. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 2. 135. 
Spread upward till thy boughs discern 
The front of Sumncr-plncc. 

Tennyson, Talking Oak. 
The streams run yellow. 

Burst tho bridges, and simead into bays. 

II. fr. Gilder, Early Autumn. 

5. To bo extended by communication or prop- 
agation; become diffused; bo shed abroad. 
Tills speche sprang In that space «fc spraddc alle nboute. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. MorriB), III. 305. 
Lest his infection, being of catching nature, 

Spread further. Shak., Cor., HI. 1. 311. 

Ills renown had spread even to the coffee-houses of Lon- 
don and the cloisters of Oxford. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

6. To be pushed apart, as tho rails of a car- 
track. — 7. To sot a table; lay tho cloth or 
dishes for a meal. 

Dromlo, go bid the servants spread for dinner. 

Shak., C. of Ik, U. 2. 189. 
Spreading globe-flower, a plant, TroUUts laxus, grow- 
ing in swamps in the northeastern United States : it lit- 
tle resembles the true globe-flower in appearance, its 
sepals being spreading, and of a greenish-yellow or nearly 
white color, 

spread (spred), n. [< spread , v.] 1. Tho act 
of spreading or oxtonding; propagation; dif- 
fusion: as, tho spread of knowledge. 

No flower hath that kind of spread that the woodbine 
hath. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 070. 

2. The stato, condition, quality, or capability 
of being outspread; expansion: as, the tail of 
the peacock has an imposing spread . — 3. Tho 
amount of extension or expansion, especially in 
surface; expanse; breadth; compass. 

These naked shoots . . . 

Shall put their graceful foliage on again, 

And more aspiring, and with ampler spread. 

Shall boast new charms, and more than they have lost, 
Cowper, Task, vi. 145. 


Spread Eagle is where a broker buys a certain stock at 
seller’s option, and sells the same at seller’s option within 
a certain time, on the chance that both contracts may run 
tho full time and he gain tho difference. 

Biddle, On Stock Brokers, p. 74. 
Spread harmony. See harmony, 2 (d).~ Spread win- 
dow-glass. Same as broad glass (which see, under broad). 
spread-eagle (spred'efgl), a. [< spread eagle : 
soo spread and eagle.) Having the form or 
characteristics of a spread eagle, or of the 
kind of display so called; hence, ostentations; 
homhastic ; boastful : as, a spread-eagle oration. 
Seo spread eagle, under eagle. 

A kind of spread-eagle plot was hatched, with two heads 
growing out of tho snmo body. 

Drydcn, Postscript to the History of the League, II. 4G9. 
We Yankees are thought to he fond of the spread-eagle 
style. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 375. 

Spread-eagle orchid. Seo Ona'dium. 
spread-eagle (spred'e"gl), v. t. [< spread eagle.) 
To stretch out in tho attitude of a spread eagle. 
[Hare.) 

Decapitated carcases of cod — as well as haddock and 
ling, which aro included tinder the name of stockfish — 
may be seen spread-eagled across transverse sticks to dry. 

JV. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 278. 

spread-eagleism (spred'e^gl-izm), n. [< spread- 
eagle + -ism.) Vainglorious spirit as shown in 
opinion, action, or spooch; ostentation; bom- 
bast, especially in tho display of patriotism or 
national vanity. 

When wo talk of spread-eagleism, we nro generally think- 
ing of the United States. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. ft., XLT. 330. 

spreader (sprod'tr), n. [< spread + -er 1 .] 1. 
One who or that which spreads. ( a ) One who or 
that which expands, outspreads, or spreads abroad. See 
spread, v. i. 

If their child be not such n speedy spreader and 
brancher, like the vine, yet perchance he may . . . yield 
... as useful and moro sober fruit than tho other. 

Sir E. Wolton, Iteliquim, p. 77. 
(b) Ono who or that which extends, diffuses, disseminates, 
etc. Seo spread, v. t. 

If it bo a mistake, I desiro I may not he accused for a 
spreader of false newB. Swift. 


Tile capitals of tho triforium of Laon have about the 
same spread as those or tho choir of Pnris. 

C. IT. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 203. 

Honco — 4. Seo tho quotation. 

Tim spread of die wheels or axles ... is the distance 
between tho centres of two axles. 

Forney, Locomotive, p. 285, 
5. A stretch; an expanse. 

An elm with n spread of branches a hundred foot across. 

O. F. Holmes, Autocrat, p. 248. 


2. In Jlax-mamif., a machine for drawing and 
doubling flax from the heckles, and making it 
into slivers; a drawing-frame. — 8. In eotton- 
manuf,, same as tapper 2 , 2, — 4. A device fitted 
to tho nozle of a hose for causing the stream 
to spread into a thin fan of spray; a form of 
spray-nozle. — 5. A bar, commonly of wood, 
used to hold two BwingletreeB apart, and thus 
form a substitute for a doubletree for a plow, 
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stone-boat, cart, etc. E. H. Knight — Blower 
and spreader. See blower*- 

spreading-adder (spred'ing-ad' , 6r), «. Same 
as blowing-snake. 

spreading-board (spred'ing-bord), n. Same 
as setting-board. 

spreading-frame (spred'ing-fram), n. In spin- 
ning, a machine for spreading slivers of flax 
and leading them to the drawing-rollers. E. 
H. Knight. 

spreading-furnace (spred'ing-ffer'nas),)!. In 
glass-manuf., a flattening-furnace, in which the 
split cylinders of blown glass aro flattened out. 
The hearth of this furnace is called tho spread- 
ing-plate. 

spreadingly (spred'ing-li), adv. In a spread- 
ing or extending manner. 

The best times were spreadingly infected. 

Milton , Reformation in Eng., i. 

spreading-machine (spred'iiig-inn-slion'’), «. 
In cotton-manuf., a batting and cleaning ma- 
chine for forming loose cotton into a con- 
tinuous band ready for tho carder. Compare 
scutcher. 

spreading-oven (sprod'iug-uv'n), v. In glass- 
manuf., a spreading- or flattoning-fumaco. 
spreading-plate (sprod'ing-plat), n. In glass- 
manuf., a flat plato or hearth on which a split 
cylinder of glass is laid to bo oponod into a flat 
sheet. Soo flattening-furnace, spreading-furnace, 
cylinder-glass. 

spreagh (sprecli), n. [Also spread t, spreidi, 
spreath, spreith, spreth, spraitli; < Ir. Gael. 
spreidh, cattle, =W. praidd, flock, herd, boot} - , 
prey.] Prey, especially in cattlo; booty; plun- 
der! Gavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. G4. 
[Scotch.] 

spreaghery, sprechery (sprcch'6r-i), a. [Also 
sprayghcric, sprcaglicric, sprcachcry , sprcaclicric, 
sprccltcric ; < spreagh + -cry.] 1. Cattle-lifting; 
plundering. — 2. Prey, in cattle or other prop- 
erty; booty; plunder; movables of an interior 
sort, especially such ns are collected by depre- 
dation. [Scotch in both usos.] 
spreat, n. Same as sprat 1 . [Scotch.] 
spreath, a. Sco spreagh. [Scotch.] 
sprechery, a. Seo spreaghery. [Scotch.] 
spreckled (sprok'ld), a. [< * sprccklc (< led. 
sprckla (Haldorson) = Sw. sprdlda, n spot, 
speck) + -cd-. The E. may be in part a vnr. of 
speckled. ] Speckled. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
"What like were vour fishes, my Jollle young man?" 
"Black backs nnu rpreckl'd bellies." 

Lord Donald (Child's Ballads, II. 240). 

spredf, spreddet. Obsolete forms of spread, 
preterit and past participlo of spread. 
spree 1 (spro), n. [Perhaps < Ir. spre, a spark, 
flash, animation, spirit ; cf. sprac, a spark, life, 
motion, spraic , strength, vigor, sprightliness, 
= Gaol, spraic , vigor, exertion. Cf. sprac) : and 
sp rp.’] 1. A lively irolic; a prank. 

John Blower, honest man, as Bailors are aye for some 
rpret or another, wad take ine ance to Bee nncMrs. Sid- 
doiiB. Scott, St. Honan's Well, xx. 

2. A bout or season of drinking to intoxication ; 
a fit of drunkenness. 

Periodic drinkers, with lonp Intervals between rpree*. 

Amcr. Jour. Psychol., I. M8. 
=Syn. 2. Deed, Debauch, etc. Sec cnroi wifi. 
spree 1 (spre), r. i. [< spree 1 , it.] To go on a 
spree; carouse: often with an indefinite it: ns, 
to spree it for a week. 

Tic. . . took to sprerin' and llqu or, and letdown from a 
foreman to a hand. T. Winlhrop, Love nnd Skates. 

spree 2 (spro), a. [Appnr. a vnr. of spry. Con- 
nection with spree 1 is uncertain.] Spruce; 
gay. Uallitccll. [Prov. Eng.] 
spreettail (spret'tfil), n. Same ns sprillail. 
spreich 1 , v. and n. See spraich. 
spreich 2 , spreith, it. Sco spreagh. 
spreintt. Preterit and past participle of spreng. 
Sprekelia(sprG-k6Ti-ji),)i. [NL.(Iieistor, 1753), 
named after J. H. von Sprekclscn of Hamburg, 
from whom Linnrous obtained tho plant, nnd 
who wroto on tho yucca in 1729.] A gonus of 
monocotyledonous plants, of tho order Amartjl- 
lidcw and tribe Amaryllcie. It is characterized l,y 
a one-flowered rcripo wttli a singio spathaceous bract, by 
a perianth without a tube and with an ascending posterior 
segment, and by versatile anthers, a corona of small scales 
between tho filaments, nnd a three-celled ovary with nu- 
merous ovules. Ttie only species, 5. formosissimafs known 
In cultivation as tho jacobrra-lily (which sec), 
sprengt (spreng), p.; prot. and pp. spren t, spreini. 
[An obs. verb, now merged, so far ns oxistent, in 
its primary vorb, spring, or represented by tho 
dial, springe 1 ) < ME. sprengen (prot. sprente, 
spreyntc, pp. spreynd, spreind, spreint, ysprcynd), 
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spring 

2. To form into a sprig or sprigs. 


Sprigg'd rosemary the lads and lasses bore. 

Gay , Sheplierd’B Week, Friday, 1. 135. 


3. To drive sprigs into. 


The sparrow, 


< AS. sprengan, cause to spring, sprinkle (= 

Icel. sprengja = Sw. sprdnga, cause to hurst, 

= Dan. sprxngc, sprinkle, hurst, = OHG. 

MHG. G. sprengen, cause to burst), causal of 

springan, etc., spring, burst: see spring; cf. gprig2 (sprig), 1 iu [Cf. sprttg.] 1 
hespreng.] I. trails. 1. To scatter in drops or Passer domesticiis. [Prov. Eng.] 
minute particles; strew about; diffuse. sprig 8 t (sprig), n. [Cf. sprack.] Spruce; smart. 

Gamelyn sprengeth holy water with an oken spire. For all he wears his beard so sprig. 

Tale of Gamelyn (Lansdowne M3.), 1. 503. Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque. (Davies.) 

A fewe fraknes in his taceyspreynd. sprig-bolt (sprig'bolt), n. Same as rag-bolt. 

... C ameer, mg i ,. l. spr jg_ cr y s tal (sprig'kris'tal), n. A crystal or 

2. To sprinkle; overspread with drops, parti- cluster of prismatic crystals* 


cles, spots, or tlie like. [Tho past participle 
spreat is still in use as an archaism.] 

Sprengeth on [you] mid liali water. Ancren Riwle, p. 10. 
Otherwhere the snowy Bubstaunce sprent 
With vermeil. Spenser, F. Q., II. xii. 45. 

Tlie cheek grown thin, the brown hair sprent with grey. 

M. Arnold, Thyrsi b. 

II. intrans. 1. To leap; spring. 


prismatic crystals of quartz, adher- 
ing to the rock at one end, and tapering off to 
a sharp point at the other extremity. 

In perpendicular fissures, crystal is found in form of an 
hexangular column, adhering at one end to the stone, and 
near tho other lessening gradually, till it terminates in a 
point : this is called by lapidaries sprig or rock crystal. 

Woodward. 

spriggy (sprig'i), a. [< sprig 1 + -y 1 .] Full of 
spngs or small branches. Bailey , 1729. 
sprightH, n. and v. An obsolete and erroneous 


To tho cliambyr dore ho sprente, 

And claspid it with harres twoo. . Y 

MS. JIarl. 2252, f. 109. ( Ilallhvell .) spelling of sprite 1. 

Tho blodc sjrrcnte owtto and sprede as tho horse spryngez. Sprigllt^f, ll. Seo sprite 2. 

Mortc Arthurc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2002. sprightfulf (sprit'ful), a. [Prop, spriteful; < 
2. To rise; dawn. spright, sprite 1 , + -fid.'] Full of spirit; spright- 

Sprengel pump. See mercury air-pump, under ly; brisk; animated; gay. 

mercury . Spoke like a sprightful noble gentleman, 

sprenkelt.tuind n. An obsolete form of sprinkle, Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 177. 

sprent 1 !, v. i. [ME. sprenteu ^ MHG. spreuzen gprigfctfullyf (sprit/ful-i), adv. In a sprightly 
— Icel. snretta (for snrenta). start, snrintr. or lively manuer; with spirit. 


= Icol.’ spretta (for * sprcnla ), start, spring, 
spurt out, = Sw. sprilla = Dan. spricttc, start, 
stnrtlo.] Tolonp; bound; dart. 

Sparkcs of flro that obout sal sprent. 

Hampole, Prick of Conscience, 1. GS14. 

Sprent 2 . Preterit nnd past participle of spreng. 
[Obsolcto or nrclinic.) 

sprett, spretet, n. Obsolete forms of sprit 1 . 
sprett (spret), II. Snmo as sprat 1 , 1. [Scotch.] 
sprew, sprue (sprii), «. [Sc. also sproo; < 1). 
sprint; sprotne, tlio thrush.] A disease: snmo 
ns thrush". 


Archxd. So, bo, *tis well : how do I look? 

Mar. Most sprightjully. Massinger, The Bondman, ii. 1. 

sprightfulnesst (sprit'ful-nes), n. [Prop.qjrifc- 
/ idness ;< sprightful, sprite/ ul, + -ness."] Spright- 
liness; vigor; animation. Bp. Parker, Platon- 
ick Philos., p. 6. 

sprightlesst (sprit'ies), a. [Prop, spriteless; < 
spriglit, sprite 1 , + -less."] Lacking spirit ; spirit- 
less. 

Nay, lie is spriteless, Bensc or bou] hath none. 

Marston, Scourge of Villanic, vli. 44. 


spreyndet, sproyndt. Old forms of tho preterit spr i g htliness (fcprit'li-nes), it. [Prop, spritcii 
and past participlo of spreng. vess . < sprightly, spritcly, + -new.] The state or 

sprig 1 (sprig), n. [< ME. spryg, sprtggc, per- . . . is — is 

haps n vnr. of * sprikkc , < MLG. sprik, LG. 
sprikk, stick, twig, = AS. * spree (in Somner, 
not authenticated) = Icel. sprek, a stick ( smii - 
sprek, sranll sticks); ef. Sw. dial, spragg, spragge 
~ Dan. dial, spray, a sprig, spray: seo spray 1 , 
spray 1 .] 1. A sprout; a shoot ; a small branch ; 
a spray, ns of a tree or plant. 


chnrnetor of being sprightly ; liveliness ; life ; 
briskness; vigor; activity; gaiety; vivacity. 

To boo such sprightlinen the prey of sorrow I pitied her 
from my soul. Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 20. 

= Syn. Life, Liveliness, etc. Sco animation. 
sprightly (sprlt'li), a. [Prop, spritcly, but 
sprightly is tho common spelling, the literal 
meaning nnd theroforo tlie proper form of the 


So It tiecamo a vine, and brought forth branches, and j i ost , from v j 0W ; < spright 1 , sprite 1 , 

shot forth spngs. I.zek. avtl. a. + I,. Qf or pertnining to a sprite or 


A faded silk, . . . 

With sj»rigs of Bummer laid between tho folds. 

7 Vmiy*on, Geraint 


spirit ; ghostly; spectral; incorporeal. 

Ab I slept, me thought 
Great Iupltcr, vpon ills Engle hack'd, 

Appear’d to me, with other sprightly shewes. 

Shak., Cymbeline (folio 1C2S), v. 5. 428. 

2. Full of spirit or vi^or; brisk; lively; viva- 
cious; animated; spirited; gay. 

I am glad you arc bo sprightly. You fought bravely. 

{ Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, ii. 1. 

Let mo tell you, that sprightly grace and insinuating 
mnnner of yours will do some mischief nmong the girls 
here. Sheridan, The Rivnls, ii. 1. 

Ten Small Diamonds Bingly set In Silver, hut made up 2 Sec nniwinfiVm 

together Into u. 9, yi;; fastened hyn Wire, which were lost spr i R ] lt j yt (sprit'li), adv. [Prop, spritcly; < 

' ‘ " In a sprightly mnnner; with 

O T. — T. TXT m 


2. An offshoot from a human stock ; a young 
person; a scion; a slip: often implying slight 
disparagement or contempt. 

A sprig of tlie nobility, 

That tins a spirit equal to Mb fortunes. 

Shirley, Ilydo Turk, I. 1. 

3. An ornament or a design in tlie form of a 
spray; especially, such a design stamped, wo- 
ven, "or embroidered on a textile fabric. 


from tier Majesty's llobvs. 

Quoted In Ashton's Social I.lfo In Reign of Queen Anne, 

(I. 182. 


4. A kind of spike. — 5. See tlie quotation. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Men who work In wall or mud-work have to run bar- 
rows full of earth on planks, perhaps upwards. To pre- 
vent slips a trlnngulnr piece of Iron Is screwed to their 
shoe-heels, having three points linlf an Inch Jong project- 
ing downwnrds. Tlieso are called sjrrigs. UaUiteell. 
6. A small brad or nail without a bond. — 7. 
A small wedge-shaped piece, usually of tin- 


spriglithi, a.] 
vigor, liveliness, or gnioty. Shak., W. T., iv. 
4. 53. 

sprigtail (sprig'tul), ii. 1 . Tho pintail or sprig, 
a duck, Dafila acuta. Seo cut under Dafila . — 
2. Tho slmrp-tailcd orpin-tailed grouse, rediee- 
cctcsphasiancUus Columbian us : more fully spriy- 
tailcd grouse. Seo cut under J'ediacctcs. 

sprig-tailed (sprig'tfild), a. Having a sprigged 
or sharp-pointed tail, ns a bird; pin-tailed: as, 
tho sprig-tailed duck, Dafda acuta. 


1 ,V ,, 1 , ’ . • V mo spng-iancn uucs, jjuji 

plato, used to hold the glass in a wooden gpjqjyg (spring), v . ; prot. sprang or sprung, pp. 

unci, mill thn vinHv onn lir, nvmiiprl nurl hns 1 b ' 1 ‘ r - J -• 


sash until tho putty can bo applied and hns 
timo to harden. — 8. In lace-making, one of tho 
separate pieces of lnco, usually pillow-mndo 
lace, which aro fnstened upon n not ground or 
rdsenu in all lands of applicntion-lnce. They 
aro generally in tho form of flowers nnd lenves 
(whence tlio" name). — 9. Tho sprigtail orpin- 
tail duck, Dafila acuta. G. JYumbull, 1888. — 
10, Kant., a small oyo-bolt ragged at tho point. 
— Chantuiy sprig pattern. Sco Chantilly }Hrr retain (a), 
under poreelainl. 

sprig 1 (sprig), r. f.; prot. and pn. sprigged, ppr. 
sprigging, {(.sprig 1 , n.] 1. To decorate with 

sprigs, ns pottory or textilo fabrics. 

A grey clay sprigged with wliito. Diright. 

Friday, went to the Lower lloomB; woro iny sprigged 
muslin rohe will, blue trimmings, 

Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, iii. 


sprung, ppr. springing. [Also dial, sprink; < 
ME. springen, spryngen (pret. sprang, sprong, 
pi. sprttngcn, sprongen, pp. sprungen, sprongen, 
sprungc),( AS. springan, sprincan (prot. sprang, 
spraitc, pi. spntngon, pp. sprungen), spnng, = 

OS. springan = 6Fries. springa = D. springen 
= MLG. springen = OHG. springan, MHG. G. 
springen, spring, = Icel. springa = Sw. springa 
= Dan. springe, spring, run, burst, split, = Goth. 
‘‘spriggan (not recorded); cf. OF. espringuier, 
etc., spring, dance, = It. springare, kick about 
(< OHG.); prob. akin to Gr. aalpxioOai, move 
rapidly, be in haste, aaepxro;, hasty. Cf. Lith. 
sprugti, spring away, escape. Hence spring, n., 
and ult. springal 1 , springal", the causal spreng 
(now mostly merged in spring), sprinkle, etc.] 
I. intrans. 1. To leap up; jump. 



spring 

Whan Gonnore this snugh, she spronge for ioye. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), IL 210. 
They would often spring, and bound, and leap, with pro- 
digious agility. Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, iv. l. 

2. To move with leaps; bound along; rush. 

Than spronge forth Gawein and his companye n-monge 
the forreyours, that many were there slain and wounded. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), HI. 687. 
The horses, springing from under the whip of the char- 
ioteer, soon bore us from the great entrance of the palace 
into the midst of the throng that crowded the streets. 

IF. Ware, Zenobia, I. 58. 
Specifically — 3. To start up ; rise suddenly, as 
a bird from a covert. 

Watchful as fowlers when their game will spring. 

Otway, Venice Preserved, !. 1. 

4. To he impelled with speed or violence; 
shoot; fly; dart. 

And sudden light 

Sprung through the vaulted roof. Dryden. 
The blood sjyravg to her face. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
Out sprang Ills bright steel at that latest word. 

inViium Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 285. 

5. To start, recoil, fly hack, etc., as from a 
forced position: escape from constraint; give; 
relax; especially, to yield to natural elasticity 
or to the force of a spring. Seo spring, n. v 9.~ 

Thor (Jacob] wrestelcde an engel with, 

Senwc (sinew] sprungen fro the litli (limb]. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1801. 
No sooner nre your . . . appliances withdrawn than 
the strange casket of a heart springs to again. 

Carlyle, Sartor Rcsartus, H. C. 

6. To bo shivered or shattered; split; crack. 
Wheno his spere was sprongmc, he apedc hym fullc seme, 
Swappedo owttc with a Bwcrde, that Bwykcde hym never. 

Mortc Arthurs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1704. 
East and Tom were chatting together In whispers by 
the light of the tire, and splicing a favourite old lives hat 
which had sprung. T. Hughes , Tom Brown nt Rugby, 1. 0. 

7. To come into being; begin to grow; shoot 
up; come uj>; arise; specifically, of the day, 
to dawn : said of nny kind of genesis or begin- 
ning, and often followed by up. 

The derko was done & the day sprange. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 1076. 
Hadst thou Bwny’d as kings should do, . . . 

Giving no ground unto the house of York, 

They never then had *yrmi7 like summer flies. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., It a 17. 
In the night, when the Land winds came, they nnchored, 
and lay etltl till about 10 or 11 a Clock the next day, nt 
which time the Sea-breeze usually sprang up agnin, and 
enabled them to continue their Course. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. L 100. 
Alone the Bun arises, and alone 
Spring the great streams. 

M. Arnold, In Utrumque Parntus. 

8. To take one’s birth, rise, or origin (from or 
out of any one or any thing) ; bo derived ; pro- 
ceed, as from a specified source, stock, or set 
of conditions. 

Thla folc, sprungen of Israel, 

Is vnder God timed wcl. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4023. 
My only love sprung from my only hate ! 

Shat., JL and J., 1.6. 140. 

9f. To como into view or notice; bo spread by 
popular report; gain fame or prevalence. 

Thus wlthinne a whylc his name Is spronge 
Botho of his dcdcs and his goodc tongc. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, I. 670. 
The word filial spring en of him Into Colovne. 

Flemish Insurrection (Child’s Ballads, VI. 271). 

10. To rise above a given level; have a rela- 
tively great olevation ; tower. 

Unfrom their midst springs the village spire, 

With the crest of Its cock in tlio sun oflre. 

Whittier, Prophecy of Samuel Sewall. 
Above this springs the roof, semicircular In general fee* 
Hon, but somewhat stilted at the sides, so os to make its 
height greater than the scmLdlamctcr. 

J . Fergusson, Hist- Indian Arch., p. 110. 

11. To warp, or become warped ; bend or wind 
from a straight lino or plane surface, as a piece 
of timber or plank in seasoning. 

The battens ore more likely to timing fairly than when 
the curves «re nearly straight. Thcarle, Naval Arch., § 21. 

12. To bend to the oars and make tho boat leap 
or spring forward, as in an emergency: often 
in tuo form of an order: as, “Spring ahead 
hnrd,men! w — Springing bow. In violin-playing, a stnc- 
cato passage, produced by dropping the bow on the strings 
so that It rebounds by its own elasticity, is said to he played 
with a springing how. Also called spiccalo, and, when tho 
Dow rebounds to a considerable distance, saltalo.= Syn, 
Dean, Jump, etc. See sklpt, v. i. 

If. trans . 1. To cause to leap or dart;. urge 
or launch at full speed. 

Sotheyspedoat the sponres, they eprangene thclro horses, 
Byres theme bnkenayes liastyly there aftyro. 

Mortc Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 483. 
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I spring my thoughts into this immense Held. 

J. Eervcy, Meditations, II. 129. 

2. To start or rouse, as game; cause to rise 
from the earth or from a covert; flush: as, to 
spring a pheasant. 

The men sprange the birdes out of the busshes, and the 
haukes sorynge ouer them bete them doune, so that the 
men mought easily tako them. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 18. 
Here’s the master fool, and a covey of coxcombs; one 
wise man, I think, would spring you all. 

Greene, Prior Bacon and Friar Bungay. 

3. To bring out hastily or unexpectedly; pro- 
duce suddenly; bring, show, contrive, etc., with 
unexpected promptness, or as a surprise. 

I may perhaps spring a wife for you anon. 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, v. 8. 
Surprised with fright, 

She starts nnd leaves her bed, and springs a light. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., x. 153. 
The friends to the cause sprang a new project. Sw\ft. 
It ’a a least at a poor country labourer’s place when he 
springs sixpenn’ortn of fresh herrings. 

May hew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 63. 

4. To jump over; overleap. 

Far be the spirit of the chase from them [women] ! • 
Uncomely courage, unbeseeming skill; 

To spring the fence, to rein the prancing steed. 

Thomson, Autumn, 1. 575. 

5f. To cause to spring up or arise; bring forth; 
generate. 

Two wellls there bethe, I telle thee, 

That sjmgnngythe oyle, there men maj' sec. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnlvall), p. 142. 
Their Indulgence mUBt not sirring in mo 
A fond opinion that he cannot err. 

B. Jonson, Every Man In his Humour, 1. 1. 
Qf. To scatter as in sowing; strew about; shed 
hero and there; sprinkle (a liquid). 

Before theise Ydoles men sleen hero Children many 
tvrncfi, nnd spryngen tho Blood upon tho Ydoles; nnd so 
thel mnken here Sacriflsc. Mandeville, Travels, p. 170. 

7. To sprinkle, ns xvitli fine drops, particles, 
or spots; especially, to moisten with drops of a 
liquid : ns, to spring clothes. [Now only prov. 

With boll wntcr thou Bclinlt mo sjnringc, 

And os the snowc I pchnl bo whyt. 

Political Poems, etc. (cd. Fumivall), p. 253. 

8. To shiver; split; crack: ns, to spring a lmt; 
tlio mnst was sprung. 

Our fllilppcH |xvcrel In very K°oil plight, more then thnt 
tlio Mnry Jlouc, liy romo mischance, either sprany or spent 
her lorc-yarde. Jlakluyt'i voyage*, I. COO. 

9. To cause to hurst or explodo; disoliargo. 

I rjmtng a mine, whereby the whole TH-nt wna over- 
thrown. Addison, Spectator. 

10. To shift out of place; relax; loosen. 

The ttnch-ptnl of tlio wnpon are probnbly lost, mid the 
tiro of the wheels sprung. II, B. Btoice, Oldtown, p. 178. 

Specifically — 11, To relax the Bprinj; of ; eatiso 
to act suddenly by menus of a spring; touch 
off, ns by a trigger: ns, to spring a trap ; to 
spring n rattle ; also figuratively : ns, to spring 
n plot or a joke. 

IIo shall weavo his srnircs, 

And spring them on thy careless steps. 

Bryant, Antiquity ot Freedom, 

12. To bond by force, as something stiff or 
strong. — 13. To insert, ns a beam in n place too 
short for it, by bonding it so ns to bring tho ends 
nenror together, and allowing it to straighten 
when in place : usually with in : ns, to spring in 
a slnt or bar. — 14. In arch., to commence from 
an abutment or pier: as, to spring an arch. — 15. 
Kant., to haul by means of springs or cables: 
ns, to spring tho stern of a vessel around. — 
16. In carp., to unite (the hoards of a roof) with 
bevel-joints in order to keep out wot — To spring 
a butt (nmd.). See lutt?.— To spring a leak. Seo hale. 
—To spring her luff (nout). Sec lujp, 
spring (spring), n. and a. [< ME. spring, springe, 
a leap, spreng, spri/ngr , a spring (of water), a 
rod, a sprig, < AS. spring, spryng, a loap, a 
spring, fountain, ulcer, = OS. spring (in alto- 
spring = AS. c-sprgng, a well, ‘water-spring’) 
= Oi’rios. spring (in spcdclspring) = MLG. 
sprink = OHG. spring, sprung, MHG. sprinc, 
sprunc, Q. spring, a spring of water (cf. sprung, 
a leap), = Sw. Dan. spring, a leap, run, spring 
(cf. Sw. spr&ng, a leap, bound, water-spring); 
from tho vorb: seo spring, ?>.] I. n. 1. Tho net 
of springing or leaping, (a) A lenping or darting; a 
vault; a bound. 

Tho Indian Immediately started back, whilst the lion 
rose with a spring , and leaped towards him. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 60. 
(6) A flying back ; the resilience of a body recovering Us 
former state by Its elasticity. 

Tho how well bent, and smart tho spring. 

Coicper, Human Frailty. 


spring 

2. The act or time of springing or appearing; 
the first appearance; the beginning; birth; 
rise; origin: as, the spring of mankind; the 
spring of the year ; the spring of the morning 
or of the day (see day spring). [Archaic except 
as in def* 3 and its figurative use.] 

Men, if we view them in their spring, are at the first 
without understanding or knowledge at all. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 6. 
This river taketh spring out of a certain lake eastward. 

B. Jonson, Masque of Blackness. 
So great odds there is between the Spring and Fall of 
Fortune. Baker, Chronicles, p. 126. 

At morning spring and even-fall 
Sweet voices in the still air singing. 

Whittier, Mogg Megone, ii. 

Specifically — 3. The first of the four seasons 
of the year; the season in which plants begin 
to vegetate and rise; the vernal season (see 
season)*, hence, figuratively, the first and fresh- 
est period of any time or condition. 

Rough winter spent. 

The pleasant spring straight draweth in ure. 

Surrey, The Louer Comforteth Himself. 
My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But ray late spring no bud or blossom shew’th. 

Milton, Sonnets, Ii. 

4. That which springs or shoots up. (at) A 

sprout; shoot; branch; sapling. 

Springis and plantes, any spryg that grow* out of any 
tree. Arnold's Chron., p. 168. 

This canker that eats up Love's tender spring. 

Shak., Veuus and Adonis, 1. 656. 
(6) A young wood; any piece of woodland; a grove; a • 
shrubbery. (Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

When the spring Is of twoyears* growth, draw part of 
it for quick-sets. Evelyn, Sylva, III. vifl. § 23. 

(cf) A rod ; a switch. 

For ho so spareth tho spring Bpilleth hus children ; 

And so wrot tho wise to wissen us alle. 

Piers Plowman (C), vi. 139. 

5f. A youth; a springal. 

The one his bowo and shafts, the other Spring 
A burning Tcade nbout bis head did move. 

Spenser, Muiopotmos, 1. 292. 
Ca* me nne mair Sir Donald, 

But ae spring Donald your son. 

Dizie IAndsay (Child’s Ballads, IV. 65). 

6f. Offspring; race. 

Who on all the human spring conferred confusion. 

Chapman. (Imp. Diet.) 

7. Water rising to the surface of the earth from 
below, and either flowing away in the form of' 
a small stream or standing as a pool or small 
lake. Rivers arc chiefly fed, both before and after being 
Joined by their various alllucnts, by underground sprlnes, 
and some pools of water large enough to be called ponds 
or even lakes are supplied In tho samo way. Tlio condi- 
tions under which springs nre formed are exceedingly va- 
riable, nt once as regards tho quantity of water, its tem- 
peraturo, the amount and nature of the gaseous and solid 
substances which it holds In solution, and the manner in 
which it Is delivered at thesurfaco; hence springs are va- 
riously designated in accordance with these peculiarities, 
the most familiar terms used for this purpose being shal- 
low, simple, common, or surface ; hot, boiling, thermal; min- 
eral, medicinal; and spouting, or geyser, as this kind of 
Bpring Is more generally called. Shallow or surface springs 
ordinarily furnish water which is pretty nearly pure, can 
bo used for drinking, and does not differ much In tem- 
perature from the mean of tho locnllty where they occur. 
Thcyarodueto the fact that tho water fallingon the surface 
In tlio form of rain, or furnished by melting snow, sinks 
to a certain depth (according ns the soil and underlying 
rocks are more or less porous or permeable), where it is 
held in greater or less quantity according to the amount 
of rainfall and the thickness and relative position of 
the vnrlous permeable and impermeable formations with 
which it is brought in contact, but seeks under the influ- 
ence of gravitation to escape, and makes its appearance 
nt tho surface when the topographical or geological con- 
ditions are favorable. Thus, a bed of gravel or sand rest- 
ing on n mass of clay (tho former being very permeable, 
tho latter almost impermeable) will become saturated 
with water below a certain depth, the distance from the 
surface of tho saturated sand or gravel, or the fine of 
saturation, ns it is called, varying with tho climate and 
season. If, however, thero bo an adjacent ravine or val- 
ley which is cut deop enough to expose the line of June- 
tton of the permeable and Ifnpcrmeable formations, the 
wnter will esenpo along this lino in greater or less quanti- 
ty, giving rise to springs, which will vnry in number and 
copiousness with tho varying conditions which present 
themselves. Tho water of such springs, not having de- 
scended to nny great depth, will not vary much in tem- 
perature from the mean of the locality. Very different 
are tlio conditions in tho case of thermal or hot springs, 
which may have any temperature up to boiling, and of 
which tlio water may have been heated either by coming 
from great depths or by contact with volcanic rocks ; lienee 
thermal springs are phenomena very characteristic of vol- 
canic nnd geologically disturbed or faulted regions, and 
those hot springs which aro of the geyser typo (see geyser) 
ore most interesting from tho scenic point of view. Tho 
medicinal properties nnd curative effects of various hot 
springs arc of great practical importance ; and many such 
springs, in Europe and tho United States, nro places 
much resorted to by Invalids and pleasure-seekers. The 
variety of constituents, both solid nnd gaseous, held in 
solution by different hot (springs is very great. From 
the medicinal point of view, springs arc variously class!- 
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fled, and without regard to temperature, because the na- 
ture and quantity of the substances which the water con- 
tains are not by any means entirely dependent on tempera- 
ture, although in general the hotter the water the larger 
the amount of foreign matter likely to be held in solution, 
while a high temperature is undoubtedly in many cases an 
important element in the therapeutic effect produced. A 
convenient classification of mineral waters, from the medi- 
cinal pointof view, is into (a) indifferent, (6) earthy, (c) sul- 
phurous, ( d ) saline, (e) alkaline, (/) purgative, ( g ) chalyb- 
eate. Indifferent waters are such as contain but a small 
amount of foreign matter — often so little, indeed, that they 
might well be classed as pota ble, but they are usually ther- 
mal. Their mode of therapeutic action is not well under- 
stood, and by soinethe imagination isthought to play an im- 
portant part ns a curative agency. Examples of well-known 
and much-visited springs of this class are Scldangen- 
bad in Nassau; Gastein in Salzburg; Teplitz in Bohemia ; 
Plombifcres in France ; Lebanon, New York ; Hot Springs, 
Bath Court House, Virginia; Clarendon Springs, Vermont; 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, etc. Earthy waters contain a largo 
amount of mineral matter in solution, calcium sulphate 
predominating in quantity. Examples: Leuk, Switzer- 
land; Bagn&res-de-Bigorre, France; Bath, England; Sweet 
Springs and Berkeley Springs, West Virginia. Sulphurous 
waters are weak solutions of alkaline sulphurets, the min- 
eral constituents ranging from a few grains to a hundred 
or more in the gallon, and the sulphur from a traco to 4 
parts in 10,000; some are cold, others hot. Examples: many 
of the most frequented springs of the Pyrenees, as Cau- 
terets, Eaux-Bonnes, Eaux-Chaudes, Bagnfcres-de-Luchon ; 
Aix-la-Cliapelle, Trussia; nnrrogatc, England; White Sul- 
phur, West Virginia ; and many others. Saline springs; 
these aro very numerous, both hot and cold, common salt 
being thepreilominating ingredient; but besides this there 
arc usually present salts of lime, magnesia, soda, iron, io- 
dine, and bromine. Examples : Kissingen, Bavaria; Wies- 
baden, Baden-Baden, Nicderselters, in Germany ; St. Cath- 
erines, Canada ; Saratoga, New York. Alkaline waters : 
these contain salts of soda, potash, lime, and magnesia; 
also, more or less commonly. Hthla, Btrontia, and traces of 
Iodine, bromine, iluorin, and arsenic. Examples: Vichy 
In France; Bilin in Bohemia; Heilbtunn, Ems, In Ger- 
many. Purgative waters, containing especially the sul- 
phate of magnesia, and also of soda, often in large quan- 
tity, ns in the case of tho Piillnn water, which has 1,9S0 
grains to the gallon, mostly sodium nnd magnesium sul- 
phates. Examples: Sedlitz, Carlsbad, and Piillna, Bohe- 
mia ; Chcltonhnm and Scarborough, England. Chalybeate 
waters, in which salts of iron are tho essential ingredient. 
Examples : Schwnlbach, Nassau ; Spa, Belgium ; Pyrmont* 
Germany. 

8. Figuratively, any fount or sourco of supply 
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A rope extending from some part of a ship to 
another ship, or to a fixed object, to cant or 
move the ship by being hauled upon. — 14. A 
quick and cheerful tune ; a skip. [Obsolete or 
Scotch.] 

We will meet him. 

And strike him such new springs, and such free welcomes. 
Shall make him scorn an empire. 

Fletcher (and another ?), Prophetess, v. 2. 

Last night I play’d . . . 

“O’er Bogie " was tlio spring. 

Jlamsay, Gentle Shepherd, i. 1. 

15. In falconry, a collection of teal. 

A spring of teels. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 97. 

Presently surprising a spring of teal. ’ 

Daily Telegraph , Dec. 20, 1S85. ( Encyc . Diet.) 
Atmospheric, bituminous, boiling, caballine Bpring. 
See tho adjectives.— Backlash-spring. See backlash.— 
C spring. See C-spring.— Carbonated springs. See car- 
bonates. — Compound spring, a spring in which springs 
of different types are combined.— Intennlttent or inter- 
mitting spring. See intermittent. — Platform-spring, 
a form of spring used for heavy vehicles, consisting of 
four semi-elliptical steel springs arranged as a sort of re- 
silient Bkelcton platform.— Pneumatic Spring, a devico 
in which air is confined nnd made by Its elasticity to per- 
form tho functions of a spring. It may bon simple air-bag 
or a cylinder with a close-fitting piston, etc. Also called 
air-spriny, air-cushion.— Spiral spring, a coiled spring 
used chiefly where tho pressure to do resisted is direct and 
in lino with tho axis of tho spring. See cut under oiler. — 
Spring of a beam or of a deck, the curve of a beam or 
deck upward from a horizontal lino.— Spring of pork, 
the lower part of the fore quarter, which is divided from 
tho neck, nnd has tho leg without the shoulder. =Syn. 7. 
Fountain, etc. Seo tvclli. 

II. a. Pertainiug to, suitable for, or occur- 
ring or usod in the spring of tho year: ns, spring 
fashions; spring wheat.— Spring canker-worm. 
Sco cankcr-ironn.— Spring cress, nn American bittcr- 
cress, Cardaminc rhomboidca, common in wet places, hear- 
ing white flowers in early spring.— Spring crocus, an 
early crocus, Crocus vemus, having blue, white, or party- 
colored flowors, perhaps tho most common garden spe- 
cies.— Spring fare, tho first faro of flsh taken any year. 
Fishermon make nbout two fares of cod in a year, nnd tho 
first or spring fare, which commences early in April, Is of a 
superior quality. {New England.]— Spring fever. Sco 
fevcri. — Spring grinder. Seo grinder.— Spring lob- 
ster. Sec lobster , 2.— Spring mackerel. Sco inacker- 
ctt.— Spring safety-valve. See safety-valve.— Spring 
snowflake. Sco snoiejlakc, 3. 


I 1 !, springald 1 ] (spring'nl, -aid), n. [< 
ringal , sprgngaJ, sprung old, ' 


Mach. The spring, tho head, the fountnin of your blood 
Is stopp’d; the very sourco of it is Btopp'd. 

Macd. Your royal father’s murder'd. 

Shak., Mncbctli, II. 3. 103. S' w 

9. An elastic body, ns a strip or wiro of steel ME. springnl, spryngal, spryngold, cspringold = 
eoiled spirally, a steel rod or pinto, strips of MUG. sprlngal, springolf, < OF. espringnlc, cs- 
steel suitably joined together, a inass or strip pringallc (AF. also springaldc), also cspingallc, 
of india-rubber, etc., which, when bout, or forced espinguatc. and also cspringolc, espringarde, cs- 
from its natural stato, has tlio power of roeov- pingarde (= Pr. cspingala = Sp. Pg. espingarda 
oring itngain in virtue of its elasticity. springs = U. spingarda, ML. spingarda), n military on- 
nro used for various purposes— ns for diminishing concus- gmo . also a dauco, < espringuier, espringbier, 
sion, ns In carriages; for motive power, ns in clocks ami espnngicr, espiuquer, cspinniiicr, sprinc, dnneo 
watches ; for communicating motion by sudden rolcaso r_ r* onrhmnrr miumirr Iriok- „l,A„n < nTTfJ 
from a stato of tension, as a bow, tlio spring of a gun-lock, . s J ,ri "U a . rc > Sjnngarc, tack nbout;, k UJitx. 
etc.; for measuring weight nnd other force, hb In tho spnngdn,^ spring, jump: sco spring. ] A mill- 


springe 

tlie fall, or afford return motion. — 4. In a rail- 
road-car, one of two heavy timbers resting on 
the springs of a six-wheel car-truek, and serv- 
ing to support the bolster-bridges, which, 
through the bolster, support the car-body.— 
5. In carp., the tie-beam of a truss, 
spring-beauty (spring'bu 4 'ti), n. 1 . A common 
American wild flower of the genus Clay tonic, 
especially C. Virginica, a low, succulent herb, 
sending up from a deep-sot tuber in early spring 
a simple stem bearing a pair of narrow leaves 
and a loose gradually developing raceme of 
pretty flowors, which are white or rose-colored 
with deeper veins. See cut under Claytonia. 
The smaller C. Caroliniana, with spatulate or 
oval leaves, is more northern except in tlie 
mountains. — 2. In entom., a beautiful little 
butterfly of America, Erora beta, which ap- 
pears in spring, and has tho bind wings in the 
male brown bordered with blue, in the female 
mostly blue. S. EC. Sciulder. [Recent.] 
spring-bed (spring'bed), n. 1. A mattress 
formed of spiral springs or a fabric woven of 
eoiled spiral wire, set in a wooden frame.- — 2. 
In a cloth-shearing machine, a long elastic plate 
of steel fastened to the framing of the machine 
to press the fibers of the cloth within the range 
of the cutting edges. 

spring-beetle (spring'be'tl), n. A beetle of 
tho family Elatcridm; anelater; a click-beetle. 
See cut under click-hectic. Alsospringing-bcctlc. 
See spring , 10 (b). 

spring-bell (spring'bel), n. A species of rush- 
lily, iSisyrincbium grandijlorum. See rush-lily. 
spring-block (spring'blok), n. 1. j\ Taut., a 
common block or deadeye connected to a ring- 
bolt by a spiral or india-rubber spring. It Is 
attached to tho sheets, so as to give a certain 
amount of elasticity. — 2. In a vehicle, a piece 
of wood fixed on tlio axle as a support for the 
spring. — 3. In a car-track, a distance-piece 
placod above or below an elliptic spring, 
spring-board (spring'bord), n. An elastic 
board usod in vaulting, etc. 
springbok (spring'bok), n. [< S. African D. 
spring-bok (= G. spring-bock), a wild goat, < 
spring, = spring, 4- boh = E. tael' 1 .] Abeauti- 
ful gnzel, Ga:clta cucliorc, so called by the Duteli 
colonists of South Africa, where it abounds, 


spring-balance ; ns regulators to control tlio movement ol 
wheel-works, etc. 

To tho trunk again, and shut the spring of 1L 

Shak., Cyinbcllnc, II. 2. -17. 
10. In entom., a special elastic organ by which 


tnry engine, resembling tlio ballista, used in 
Europo in tho middlo ages. 

Eko wlthynnc the castellc wero 
Sprgngoldcs, gunnes, ami hows, nrehers. 

Horn, of the Pose, 1. 4101. 



under the body. In leaning, tho end of tlio abdomen Is first 
hentdown and then suddenly extended, bringing tlie elas- 
tic bristles with great force against the ground. Sec cut 
under springtail. (fi) The springlug-organ ol a skipjack 
beetle, or clater. it consists of a Bpine extending back- 
ward from the prostornum and received in a catltv of the 
inesosternum. When tlio insect is placed on its hack, It 
extends tlie prothorax so ns to bring tho splno to the edgo 
of the mesosternal cavity; then, suddenly relaxing the 
muscles, tho spine descends violently Into the cavity, nnd 
the force given by tills sudden movement causes tlio base 


perhaps suggested by springaD, springahO), or 
elso + -al, cquiv. to -cl, -ic, AS. -ol, as in E. 
brittle, new/angte, etc. Cl. spring, n.,5, springer, 
I (h).] A young person; n youth; especially, a 
young man. [Olisoleto or Scotch.] 

A Springald, mlolcscens. 

Levins, Slanlp. Vocab. (E. E. T. S.), p. 16. 
Ha, well donel excellent boy 1 dainty, flno sjtringal! 
Middleton, Jioro Dissemblers Besides Women, v. 1. 


of the elytra to Btrike against the supporting surface with springardt (spring'iird), it. Same as sprinqaO 
untldM-hX S ' ** throffn l,lto tho nlr ’ Sooc,lt spring-back (spriug'bnk), n. In bookbinding, 

11. Any netivo or motive power, physical or 
mental; that by which action is produced or 
propagated; motive. 

Self-love, the spring of motion, acts tho soul. 

Pope, Essay on Mail, II. CD. 

12. Capacity for springing; elastic powor; 
elasticity, either physical or mental. 

Hcav’ns 1 what a spring was In Ids arm 1 Dnjilcn. 

Th* clastic spring of an unwearied foot, 

That mounts the stile with ease, or leaps the fence. 

Coicpcr, Task, !. 1115. 

13. Naut. : (a) Tho start, as of a plank; an 
. oponing in a soam ; a leak. 



Each petty hand 

Can steer a ship becalmed ; hut lio that will 
Govern and carry her to her ends must know . . . 
Where her springs are, her leaks ; and how to stop ’em. 

B. Jenson, Catiline, lit. 1. 
( b ) A crack in a mast or yard, running oblique- 


a fnlso back put on tlio sowed sections ol a 
book, which springs upward when tlio book is 
oponod flat, but roturns to its proper position 
wlion tlio book is closed. The outer or truo hack 
docs not change its outward curve, being kept still on 11- 
brnry hooks by sheets of stiff paper, In largo blank hooks 
by molded pasteboard or sheets of thin steel. 

spring-balance (spriug'bnl'nns), «. Soo bal- 
ance. 

spring-band (spring'band), n. In a vobicle, a 
loop or strap used to unite tbo arms of an el- 
liptic spring. 

spring-bar (spring'biir), n. In a vehicle, a bar 
upon tbo onds of which tho body is supported. 
It lies parallel with tho axle, and rests upon 
tho contor of tho olliptio spring. 

spring-beam (spring'bera), n. 1 . A beam 
roaching across a wide space, without a central 
support. — 2. In ship-building, a fore-and-aft 
timbor uniting tho outer ends of tho paddle-box 


from its agility in springing upward when 
alarmed or as it scours tlie plain in escaping 
from its pursuers. It Is of lithe nnd graceful form oml 
handsome coloration. In which n rich tawny brown Is va- 
ried with pure-white and black. Also spring-hoc, sitring- 
luck, sprink-buck, and sjiringer. 
spring-bos (spring'boks), a. 1. Theboxwhieli 
contains the mainspring of a watch or other 
mechanism; the barrel. — 2. A box or some 
similar receptacle closed by a lid which opens 
or shuts by tlio elasticity of a spring or some 
similar dovico. Seo palpal. — 3. In upholstery, 
tho wooden frame within which tho springs, as 
of a mattress or of tho seat of a sofa, are con- 
tained. 

spring-buck (spring'buk), n. Same as spring- 
bok. Imp. Diet. 

spring-carriage (spring'kar’nj), ii. A wheeled 
carriage mounted upon springs, 
spring-cart (spring'kiirt), n. A light cart 
mountod upon springs. 


ly or transversely, (c) A lino made fast to tbo boarns, and carrying tho outboard shaft-bearing. 

bow or quarter of a ship, in order to. pull tho “3. An elastic bar at tho top of a tilt-hammer, springe 1 (sprinj), r. t. ; pret. and pp. springed, 
bead or stern m any required direction, (d) jig-saw, or mortiBing-maehine, to accelerate ppr .springeing. [<ME. sprcngcn,K. AS. sprengan, 



springe 

causal of springan, spring: see spring, and ef. 
spreng (of which springe is the proper form (ef. 
singe, as related to sing), now only dialectal).] 
To sprinkle. HaUhccll. [Prov. ling.] 
springe 2 (sprin j), «. [< ME. springe, < springen, 
spring: soo spring, v, Cf. springlc, and D. 
spring-net, a spring-net, OHG. springa, MHG. 
sprinkc, a bird-snare.] A noose or snare for 
catching small game ; a gin. it la usually secured 
to an elastic branch, or small sapling, which is bent over 
and secured by some sort of trigger which the movements 
of the animal will release, when it files up and the noose 
eatcues the game. 

A woodcock to mine own springe. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 317. 

I will teach thee a springe, Tony, to catch a pewit. 

Scott, Kenilworth, xli. 
springe 2 (sprinj), i>.; prot. and 
ppr. springeing. [< springe -, «.] 
catch in a springe. 

We springe ourselves, wo sink in our own bogs. 

Fletcher (and another). Queen of Corinth, lv. 4. 

II. intrans. To set springes; catch game by 
. means of springes. 

springe 3 (sprin j), a, [< spring, r.] Active; 
nimble; brisk; agile. [Prov. Eng.] 

The squiro ’a pretty springe, considering his weight. 

George Eliot, Silas Mnrner, xi. 

springer (springer), n. [< spring + -cr * .] 1. 
One who or that which springs, 'in any senso. 
(a) A growing plant, shrub, or tree; a sapling. 

The young men and maidens go out into the woods and 


p £' tr, 


spring cd, 
ans. To 
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spring-hammer (spring' ham^r^w. Amachine- 
nammer'in which the blow is partly or wholly 
made by a spring to which tension lias been 
imparted by mecha- 
nism during the lift of 
the hammer-head, in 
some hammers the spring 
Is a volume of conflncd 
and compressed air. In 
the accompanying cut a is 
the anvll-block; b, anvil; 
c, frame ; d, guides for ham- 
mer ; e , piston-rod ; /, cylin- 
der; g, hammer; h, crank 
(driven by the pulley i) 
which lifts the homier, at 
the sameUme compressing 
the air in the air-spring 
cylinder /; j, idler-pulley 
which tightens the driving- 
belt k when pressed against 
the belt by tho action of 
the rock-lever l, the rod n, 
and thefoot-lever or treadle 
o — the rock-lcvcr l being 
pivoted to tho lrame at in, 
while tho treadle is pivoted 
to it at p. Pressure upon 
tho treadle by the foot 
tightens the belt, and tho 
hammer is then raised. 

The treadle Jb then relieved 



Sprrng-hamincr. 


uivii mm umiuuionu uuv iiuu me woousanu — »**£>• 
coppices, cut down and spoil jounp springers to dress up Spring-head (spring'bcd), ll. 
their May-booths. Evelyn, Sylva, IV. iv. § 4. fiend ; a source! 


from pressure, the belt Is Blackened on the pulley t, and SDrinrfeSS (sorincr'les). a. 
thecompressed air, acting on the piston, delivers the blow, Lnoknifr nr o n rm 

the belt then slipping easily over the pulley t. lacking springs or sprm, 

spring-hanger (spring'hang'fer), n. AU-sbaped 

strap of iron serving to support tlie end of a springlet (spring'lot), ■ [< spring + -let A A 
semi-elliptical ear-spring. fittle spring; a in 


spring-stud 

[TJhe furst age of man Iocond & light, 

The springgnge tyme clepe “ver." 

Eabees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 169. 

springing-tool (spring'ing-tol), n. In iron- 
working, same as hanging-tool. 

springing-wall (spring'ing-wal), n. In build- 
ing, a buttress. 

spring-jack (spring'jak), n. In icleg., a device 
for inserting a loop in a line-circuit, it usually 
consists of a plug to be inserted between two spring-con- 
tacts, the ends of the loop being joined to metallic strips 
fixed to the opposite sides of the insulating plug. If the 
latter is entirely of insulating material, it becomes a 
spring-jack cut-out. 

spring-latch (spring'lack), «. A latch that 
snaps into tlio keeper after yielding to the pres- 
sure against it. See cuts under latch. 

springle (spring'l), n. [= D. G. sp'rcnket, a 
noose, snare, springe, = Sw. sprankla, a sprin- 
gle, = Ban. sprinicci, trellis; a dim. of spring, 
springe, in similar senses : see spring , springe 2 .] 

1 . A springe. 

They [woodcocks] arrlue first on the north coast, where 
almost euerio hedge serueth for n roade and euerie plaah- 
oote for springles to take them. 

It. Careuj , Survey of Cornwall, fol. 25. 

2. A rod about four feet in length, used in 
thatching. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 

[< spring + -less.] 
g springs or spring, (a) Having no springs, 
or natural fountains of water, (t) Lacking elastic springs : 
as, a tpringlm wagon. 


1. A fountain- 


a small stream. 


(b) A youth ; n lad. UalliiccU. (Prov. Eng.] 

2. In arch,: ( a ) Tho impost or place where 
the vertical support to an arch terminates, and 
tho curve of the arch begins, (b) Tho lower 
youssoir or bottom stono of an arch, which lies 


Wafer will not ascend higher than the level of tho first 
rpring-head from whence it dcsccndcth. 

Paeon, Advancement of Learning, 1. 
2. A clutch, button, or other connecting de- 
vice at the end of an elliptic carriage-spring. 

ItinTlfT-llOflflof^! /tnrivirv^lifw!^nr1\ n Unvr.Tir 


Leads that spring afresh. [Haro.] 

Spring-headed Hydros, and sca-shotiltlring Wlmlcs. 

. Sjxneer, Q., II. xli. 23. 


immediately upon tho impost, (c) The bottom spring-headedf (spring'hed'od), a. Having 
stone of tho coping of a gable, (rf) The rib of - — *- ' 

a groined roof or vault. Seo cross-springer . — 

3. A dog of a clnss of spaniels resembling the . ... 

name. 1 ’ S^iSr*** *° SPrfne ° r 11,1811 spring-hook ( spnng'hhk),p.l. In locomotives, 

a hook fixing tho dnvmg-wlieol spring to tho 
frame. — 2. A latch or door-book having a 
spring-catch forkeepiugit fast in tho staplo.— 
3. A Csh-liook set like a spring-trap, with a 


game. See spaniel 
The Springer is smaller than the former (flic Water 
Spaniel), of elegant form, gny aspect, and usually white 
with red spots, black nose mm palate. 

‘ ' In A. and Q., 


Quoted 

4. Tho springbok. — 5. 
antelope, the springbok. 
Springfield gun, rifle, 
cut under bullet. 
spring-flood (spring'flud), « 


tli scr., V. .17 u. 

A grampus.— Springer 
See gun 1 , rifle-, also 
[< ME. spring- 


Than slinl slio (tho moon) been cvene nlto folio nlwny, 
And rpryng./lood lnste bothe nyglit and day. 

Chaucer, Franklin's Talo, 1. 312. 

spring-fly (spring'fll), n. A caddis-fly. 
spring-forelock (spring'for'lok), n. 'A cotter- 
koy having a spring in tho ontcriug end to pre- 
vent its accidental withdrawal. JfC. II. Knight. 
spring-gardent (spring'giir'dn), 7i. A word of 
doubtful me anintr, possibly a corrupt form: 



spring; 

But yet from out the little hill 
Oozes tho slender springlet still. 

• Scott, Marmion, vi. 37. 

Spring-ligament (spring']ig''a-mont), n. The 
inferior ealcanooseaphoid ligament of the sole 
of the foot, connecting the os ealeis or heel- 
bono with the scaphoid, supporting the head 
of tho astragalus, and forming part of the ar- 
ticular cavity in which tho lattor is received. 
Springlike (spring'lik), a. Resembling spring; 
characteristic of spring; vernal: ns, springlike 
weather; a springlike temperature. 

Thcro the Inst blossoms sjmng-likc pride unfold. 

Savage, Wanderer, v. 

spring-line (spring'lm), «. In milit. engin., a 

, , , , , lino passing diagonally from one pontoon of a 

supplementary hook, winch, on being released, bridgo to another. 

fixes itself in tho fish ; a snap-hook. Also called spring-lock (spring'lok), it. A lock which fas- 
spear-honk. tens itself automatical^ b} r a spring when the 

spring-house (spring hous), ?t. A small build- door or lid to which it is attached is shut. Also 
nip constructed over a spring or brook, where called latch-lock . 

milk, fresh meat, etc., are placed in order to bo spring-mattress (spring'mat'res), a. See mat- 

1 — 1 : rTTC "’ tress and spring-bed. 

spring-net (spring'net), «. A bird-net which 

„„ , .■ ,,, - - -carry can bo shut by moans of a spring and trigger; 

put Of tins down ,0 iv _ aflap-net. A not of similar" fo.?m is usoTfor 

. . , . .. . ' . trapping rabbits, 

springiness (spring l-ncs), «. 1. TJ 10 state or springold 1 ! n. Saino ns sprin gall. 
property of being springy ; elasticity. Springold 2 t, springowt, n. Samo as sprin gar-. 

The nlr Is a thin fluid body endowed with elasticity and Spring-Oyster (8pring'ois , t6r), 11 . A thorn-oys- 
tpnngineu, capable o( condensation and rarefaction. ter. See out under Spondyllis. 

, . Bentley, spring-padlock (spring'pnd'Iok), n. A pad- 

iiio state of abounding ^nth springs; wet- lock wfiicli locks automatically by means of a 

spring when tho hasp is prossed into its seat. 
springing, spring-pawl (spring'pui), n. A pawl actuated 
Tho by a spring. 


flood (=r D. spring-rloeii = G. spring-flutli = Sw. , trull i> Ire , s . h Inent ' ote -> aro placed in order to bo sprin 
Dan. spring-flad)-, as spring + flood] Saino aept cool in or near the running water. [D. S.] tress 
as springtide. As I was a-scttln* in tho tprina-housc, tills mornln', sprir 

Than slinl slio ftho mnonl been cvene nlle fnlln n-workin’iny tatter, I say, Jo Wnall, “Fm goin 1 to carry call 


act or process of leaping, arising, issuing, or spring-plank (spring'plangk), n. A transverse 
proceeding; also, growth; increase. timber beneath a railway truck- 1 


' upon 

SopJiocla Iboundj. Thy slave, proud ilartlua? 

... not a vein runs here 

Fronrhead to foot, but Sophocles would unseam, nud 
Like a Bpring-garden shoot Ills scornful blood 
Into their eyes durat come to tread on him. 

Beau, and FI., Four Plays In One, Flay 1st. 

Spring-gun (sprin g'gun), u. A gun which is 
discharged by tho stumbling of a trespasser 
upon it, or against a wire connected with tho 
trigger; also, a gun similarly sot for large ani- 
mals, as bears or wolves, 
spring-haas (spring'hils), «. [< S. African D. 
spring -haas, < spring (= E. spring) + ha as, a 

Capo jumping-hare, Pcdctcs caffcr, a iand of Springing-course (spring 'ing-kdrs), n. See spring-pun ch.^(spri n g^punch), A. punch vrliich 

-rti ,n in — ii „ ti.*-. _ eniimrl 


Tho Poo out of n welle smnl 
Takcth ids finite rprinyiny and his Bore. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Clerk’s Tale, 1, 40. 
Tliou vlsitcst the earth, and watercut ft. . . . Thoumok- 
cst it soft with showers; thou blesscst tho springing 
thereof. Ps. liv. 10 . 

2. In arch,, tlio point from which an arch 
springs or rises; also, a springer, 
springing (springing), p. a. Liable to ariso ; 
contingent: as, springing uses. See use. 
Bpringing-beetle (spring'ing-bo''tl), ll. Samo 
ns spring-beetle. 


railway truck-bolster, form- 
ing a support for tho bolster-springs. E. H. 
Knight. 

spring-pole (spring'pol), it, A polo fastened 
so that its elasticity can bo used for some me- 
chanical purposo — Spring-pole drilling, a method 
of boring holes in rock for oil, water, or any other purpose, 
in which tijo rods and drill are suspended from a spring- 
pole, which by Us cbstfcityliftsthem up after every stroke. 
The down motion ia effected by hand-power, or sometimes 
a stirrup is added to enable the driller to use his feet. 
Prospect I ng-liolcs of from two to three inches in diameter 
can bo bored witli this simple apparatus to the depth of 
one or two hundred feet, or even more. 


See cut under 


jerboa, of tho family Bipodidtc, 

Pcdctcs . 

spring-halt (spring'hfilt), n. [Also, corruptly, 
string-halt; < spring + hall 1.] An involuntary 
convulsivo movement of tho muscles of cither 
hind log in tho horse, by wbicb tlio leg is sud- 
denly and unduly raised from tbo ground and 
lowered again with unnatural force; also, tbo 
nervous disordor on which such movements de- 
pend, and the resulting gait. 

One would take it, 

That never Baw ’em pace before, tlio spavin 
Or epringhult reign’d among ’em. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., I. 3. 13. 


course i. 

springing-hairs (spriug'ing-harz), n. pi. Tlio 
Ioeomotory cilia of somo infusorians, as the 
IJ alter iid:c, by moans of which thoso animal- 
cules skip about. 

springing-line (spring'ing-Iin), «. Tlio lino 
from which on arch springs or rises; tho lino 


has a spring to throw it back after it has been 
driven down by pressure. Tills Isusunllydonoonly 
in quick-working punches which nre driven by the blows 
of a hammer, or in hand-punches such as those used by 
shoemakers, railway conductors, etc. 

spring-searcher (spring'sCr'clifir), n. A tool 
having steel prongs projected by springs, used 
to dotoct dofocts in a cannon-boro. 


in which tho springors rest on tho imposts, spring-shackle (spring 'slink*!), n. 1. Ashaeklo 
a i * ? m rise or versed sino is cal- closed by a spring. — 2. A shackle connecting 

eulated. two springs, or connecting a spring to a rigid 

springing-timet (spring mg-tim), «. [< ME. part: used in vehicles, etc. 
springing time ;< springing + time.'] Tho time spring-stay (spring'sta), n. Naut. See staifl. 
of the new growing of plants; spring-time; spring-stud (spring'stud), n, A rod passed 
spring. through the axis of a coil-spring to hold the 





Springtails. 

i, Dtgetrta nivalis / 2, a poduran; both 
greatly enlarged. 


spring-stud 

spring in place. The upper end works in a 
guide. See cut under oiler. 

springtail ( spring' tal), n. 1. A collembolous 
thysanurous insect which leaps or skips about 
by means of abdominal hairs 
acting like a spring, as any po- 
duran. In these creatures the anal 
bristles are united and bent under 
the body, forming a spring by the aid 
of which they leap to a great height. 

They are found in 
gardens, in hotbeds, ^ 1 

on manure-heaps in 
winter, and on snow, 
and may also be seen 
on the surface of 
water in quiet pools. 

See Collembota, 2, 

Podura, and Thysa - 
nura. 

2. A tlij'sanu- 
rous insect of the 
suborder Cinura, 
oftener called 
bristlctail. See 
Cinura, Lcpisma, 
and cut under 
silverfish. — 3. One of certain minute nonrop- 
terous insects of the pauorpid genus Borcus, 
found in moss and on the surface of snow; a 
snow-fly. This insect springs, but not by means 
of anal appendages. 

spring-tailed (spring' tfild), a. Springing by 
means of the tail, or having a spring on the 
tail, as a collorabolous insoct; thysanurous; 
podurous. 

Spring-tide (spriug'tid), n. [= D. spring-iij , 
spring-tide, = G. spring -zeit, high tide, = Sw. 
Dan. spring-tidy spnng-tido; as spring, v. f rise, 
4 fide.] 1. The tide which occurs at or soon 
after the now and full moon, and rises higher 
than common tides, the ebb sinking corre- 
spondingly lowor. At these times tho sun and moon 
ore in a straight line with the earth, and their combined 
influence in raising the waters of tho ocean is the gieatest, 
consequently the tides thus produced arc tho highest. Seo 
tide. 

Hence — 2. Figuratively, any groat flood or in- 
flux. 

Yet arc they doubly replenished by tho first and latter 
spring-tides of devotion. Sandys, Travalles, p. 1G0. 

springtide (spring'tid), n. [< spring, n., 3, + 
fide.] Springtime. 

Sounds as ot tlie springtide they, . . . 

While the chill months lone tor May. 

1). a. Itossctti, Love's Noctum. 

springtime (spring'tim), n. Spring. 

rrimroac, first-born child of Vcr, 

Merry spring-time's harbinger. 

Fletcher (and another), Two Xoble Kinsmen, I. 1. 

spring-tool (spring'tiil), n. A light tongs clos- 
ing by a spring, used by glnss-blowors. 

spring-trap (spring'trap), n. X. A trap work- 
ing by a spring, which may cause a door or bar 
to fall wbon tho detont is released by the mov- 
ing of the bait, or may throttle the victim, ns 
in an ordinary form of iuou 60 -trnp, ote. — 2. A 
form of steam-trap. E. Tf. Knight. 

spring-valve (spring'valv), ii. 1. Avnlvo fitted 
with a spring, which holds it to its sent except 
when it is opened by extraneous forco. — 2. A 
safety-valve with which is connected a spring- 
balanco, graduated to any required number of 
pounds, and acting as a check on tho valve un- 
til the determined pressuro is attained. See 
cut under safctg-vairc. 

spring-wagon (spring'wag'qn), n. A wagon 
tho bed of which rests on springs. 

spring-water (spring'wft'U'r), n. Water issu- 
ing from a spring: in contradistinction to river- 
water, rain-water, etc. 

Spare Diet, and Spring-icatcr clear, 

Physicians hold are good. 

Prior, Wandering Pilgrim. 

spring-weir (spring'wor), n. A kind of weir 
arranged to drop to tho bottom at low water, 
and allow the fish to pass over it with tho in- 
coming tido, while at high water it is lifted up. 
It la worked from the shore by means ol capstans and 
ropes, so that it forms an impassablo barrier to tho AbIi, 
which are retained as the tide passes out, and are thus 
taken in large numbers. [Maine.] 

spring-worm (spring' wfcrm), «. A pin-worm, 
as Oxyuris vermicularis; a small threadworm. 
Soo cut under Oxyuris. 

springwort (spring'wOrt), ii. [< ME. spryng- 
murt, sprungwurl ; < spring + wort 1 .] In Euro- 
pean folk-lore, a plant to which various magical 
virtues were attributed, among them that of 
drawing down the lightning and dividing the 
storm: identified by Grimm with tho caper- 
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spurge, Euphorbia Lathyris. Dyer, Folk-lore of 
Plants. 

springy (spring'i), n. [< spring -h -i/ 1 .] 1. Hav- 
ing elasticity like that of a spring; elastic; 
light: as, springy steel; a springy step. 

Which vast contraction and expansion seems unintelli- 
gible by feigning the particles of air to be springy and 
rnmous. Newton, Optlcks, iii. query 31. 

2. Aboimding with springs or fountains ; wet; 
spongy : as, springy land, 
sprink (springk), v. t. [A dial. var. of spring ; 
cf. sprinkle.] To sprinkle; splash. Halliwcll. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
sprink (springk), n. [< sprinkf^.] If. A sprin- 
kle ; a drop, as of water. Howell, Arbor of Ami- 
tie (15G8). ( Hares .) — 2. A crack or flaw. Hat- 
lit Dell. [Prov. Eng.] 

sprink-buck (springk'buk), it. Sarno as spring- 
hot:. 

sprinkle (spring'kl), v. ; pret. and pp. sprinkled, 
ppr. sprinkling. [Early mod. E. sprcnklc, spren- 
kyll, < ME. sprenkclcn, sprynkten, springgoten 
(= MD. sprinckclcn, sprcnckctcn, D. sprenkclcn = 
G. sprcnkcln), sprinklo; freq. of ME. sprengen, 
< AS. sprengan, causal of springan, sprincatt, 
spring: seo spreng and spring. Of. sprink.'] I. 
trans. 1. To seattor in drops or particles; lot 
fall in minute quantities bero and there; strew. 
To sjtrcnkylle; spergere, fundere. Cath. Ang., p. 850. 
Take to you linmlftils of ashes of tho furnace, and let 
Moses ftprinhlc It toward tho heaven in the sight of 
Pharaoh. Ex. ix. 8. 

2. To bespriuklo; bespatter or "bestrew; over- 
sprond with drops or particles, as of a powder, 
liquid, coloring matter, etc. 

Valcrianus ... at last wns flayed aliuc, and sprinkled 
with Salt. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 357. 

3. To cleanse with drops, as of water; wash; 
purify. 

Having our hearts tprinkled from an evil conscience. 

Heb. x. 22. 

4. To distribute here and thero; diffuse. 

Upon the beat and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. Shak., Hamlet, ill. 4. 124. 
These and such other reflections are sprinkled up and 
down the writings of all ages. Steele, Spectator, No. 11. 

5. To divorsify by objects placed hero and 
there over the surface ; dot. 

Spacious meads, with cattle sprinkled o'er. 

Conprr, Task, i. 1G4. 

n. intrans. 1. To issue in fino drops or par- 
ticles; bo sprinkled. 

It will make the water sprinkle up In a flue dew. JJacon. 
2f. To send out sparks; scintillate; sparkle. 
Townrd tho lady they come fast rcnnyng, 

And eotte this whele uppon her hede, 

As eny hote yren yt wns sprynggolyng rede. 

MS. Laud . 410, f. 70. (IlaUitccll.) 

3. To rain slightly: used impersonally: as, does 
it sprinkle f — 4. To sentter a liquid or any fine 
substanco so that it may fall in small particles. 
The priest . . . shall sprinkle of the oil with his finger. 

Lev. xlv. 10. 

5f. To dart hither and thither. 

Tho silucr scallt fyschls on the grete, 

Oner thowrt clere stremes sprinAiV/nw? for tho hete, 
With fynnys schiunnd broun ns Bynopnre. 

(Javin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. 400. 

sprinkle (spring'kl), v. [< N[E. sprt/nkil , spren - 
Trill, sprenkyllc (cf. MHG. G. sprcngcl)] from 
the verb.] If. A utensil for sprinkling; asprin- 
klor; specifically, a brush for sprinkling holy 
water; an aspersorium. 

And the litil sprynkil of vsop wetith In bloode, that is 
In the ncthlr threshold, nnu sprengltliof it the ouerthres- 
wold, and either post. ll'j/c^f, Ex. xii. 22. 

She nlwny smyld, and in her hand did hold 
An holy-wnter-jpnncWe, dipt in dcowe. 

Spenser, 1*’. Q., III. xii. 18. 

2. A sprinkling, or falling in drops; specificallj', 
a light rain. 

ne meets the first cold sjmnklc of the world, 

And shudders to the marrow. 

Bromiing, King and Book, II. 213. 

3. That which is sprinkled about; hence, a 
scattering or slight amount; a sprinkling. — 4. 
A light tinkling sound; a tinkle. [Rare.] 

At Sorrento you hear nothing hut the light surges of 
tho sea, and the sweet sprinkles of the guitar. 

Landor, Iinng. Conv., Tasso and Cornelia. 

5. Milit., same as morning-star , 2. 
sprinkled (spring'kld), a. [(.sprinkle 4* -cd 2 .] 
Marked bysinall spots; appearing as if sprinkled 
from a wot brush: specifically noting a kind of 
decoration of pottery, the edges of cheaply 
bound books, etc. 

sprinkler (spring'klfcr), «. [< sprinkle 4 -er 1 .] 

1. One who or that which sprinkles. Especially 


sprite 

— (at) A spherical or barrel-shaped vase having a small 
spout. Such vases were grasped in the hand, and the li- 
quid contents thrown out with a jerking motion. (6) A 
brush for sprinkling holy water. Compare aspersorium, 

1. (c) A device for spraying water over plants, or over a 
lawn, etc. 

2. Milit., same as morning-star , 2 — Holy-water 
sprinkler. See holy. 

sprinkling (spring'kling), II. [Verbal n. of 
sprinkle, v.] 1. The act of one who sprinkles, 

in any sense of tho word; aspersion. 

Your uncleanly unctions, your crossings, creepings, cens- 
ings, sprinklings. Bp. Hall, Epistles, 1. 1 . 

2. A small quantity falling in distinct drops or 
parts, or coming moderately : as, a sprinkling of 
rainorsnow. Hence— 3. A small amount scat- 
tered hero and there, as if sprinkled. 

We have a sprinkling of our gentry", here and there one, 
excellently well learned. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 197. 

4. In bookbinding, the operation of scattering 
a shower of fine drops of color on tho trimmed 
odges of the leaves to produce a mottled effect. 
It is done by striking a brush charged with color against 
a rod held above the edges of the book to be sprinkled, 
sprint (sprint), v. i. [Also dial, sprunt; a later 
form of sprent 1 , q. v. Cf. spurt 2 , spirt 2 .] To 
run at full speed, as in a short-distance foot- 
race. Nineteenth Century, XXI. 520. 
sprint (sprint), ii. [< sprint, v.] A run at full 
speed, as in a short-distance foot-race, 
sprinter (sprin'tfer), n. A contestant in a sprint- 
race; a short-distance runner. Encyc. Brit., 
XXI. 61. 

sprinting (sprin'ting), ii. ['Verbal n. of sprint, 
t>.] Tho act or tho sport of running at full 
speed, as in a short-distance foot-race, 
sprint-race (sprint'ras), n. A short-distance 
foot-race. 

sprint-runner (sprint'run'6r), n. Same as 
sprinter. The Century, XL. 20G. 
sprit 1 ! (sprit), i’. [< ME. sprntten, < AS. sprit- 

tan, spryttan (= LG. sprutten = G. spritzen, 
spriitzen), sprout, a secondary form of spreotan, 
sprout: soo sprout. Cf. spirt 1 , spurt 1 .] I. in- 
trant. To sprout ; bud ; germinate, as barley 
steoped for molt. 

The with! tliet sprutteth ut. Ancren Jiitcle , p. SG. 

II. trans. To throw out with force from a 
narrow orifico ; eject; spurt. Sir T. Browne. 
sprit 1 (sprit), n. [Early mod. E. lilsosprel; < 
ME. spret, sprctc, sprcot, a pole, < AS. spredt, a 
pole, orig. a sprout, shoot, branch of a tree (= 
D.sprict, >G.sprict, asprit), (.spreotan, sprout: 
seo sprit 1 , r., and sprout. Cl. bowsprit.] If. A 
sprout; a shoot. 

Tho barley, after it has been couched four dnys, will 
sweat a little, and Bhew the chit or sprit at the root-end 
ot the corn. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

2f. A stick; a pole; especially, a boatman’s 
polo. 

llnstlli bent echc man n spret or an ore. 

William of Palma (E. E. T. S.), 1. 27M. 

3. A'rtiif. : («) Asmallpole, spar, or boom which 
crosses tho sail of a boat diagonally from the 
mast to the upper aftmost comer, which it is 
used to extend and elevate. The lower end of the 
snrlt rests in a beckct, called the snotter, which en- 
circles the mast at that place. See cuts under snotter? 
and sjmtsait. (},) The bowsprit. 

sprit 2 (sprit), ii. [Appar. a particular use of 
sprit 1 , a sprout. Cf. sprot 1 , sprat 1 .] l.Arush: 
same as sprat 1 , 1. — 2. See the quotation. 

The object of the rubbing [in the modem Irish process 
of bleaching linen J, which is so essential for many quali- 
ties of goods, iB to removo small specks of brownish mat- 
ter called sprits, which may appear here and there through- 
out the piece. Spans' Encyc. Menu. ft, 1. 518. 

sprit 3 (sprit), v. i. [A corruption of split, simu- 
fatingsprif 1 .] To split. Baltiicctl. [Prov. Eng.] 
sprite 1 (sprit), n. [Early mod. E. also spright 
(erroneously conformed to the spelling of light, 
night, etc.); < ME. sprite, spryte, sprit, spreit, < 
OF. esprit, espirit, F. esprit = Sp. esplritu = Pg. 
espirito = It. spirito, spirto, spirit, < L. spiritus, 
spirit : see spirit. Doublet of spirit.] If. The 
breath; the vital principle; tho spirit. 

I thus beheld the king of equal age 

Yield up the sprite with wounds so cruelly. 

Suircy, oEneid, ii, 

2. A disembodied soul; a ghost; a shade. 

Thy iiaire vpon thy head doth stand vpriglit, 

As if thou liadst been haunted with a spright. 

Times' Whistle (E. E, T. S.), p. 102. 

3. An elf; a fairy; a goblin. 

Of these am I, who thy protection claim, 

A watchful sprite, and Ariel is my name. 

Pope, E. of the Is, 1. 100. 

4f. The faculty of thought and feeling; the wit; 
tho mind. 



sprite 
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spruce 


sometimes m the plural. sprong 3 (sprong), n. [Cf, sprug, spri/7 3 .] The 

With wean’ sprite lie stretcht him up, and thus he told sparrow, Passer domesticus. [Prov. Eng.] 
his plaint. Surrey, Complaint of a Dying lover. Sproo, n. See sprew. 

Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprites. sproot (sprot), n. A dialectal form of sprout, 

Shah., Macbeth, iv. 1. 127. sprout (sprot), n. [Also dial, sprote; < ME. 
Holy Sprite t. Same as Holy Spirit (which see, under sprotte, sprolc , < AS. sprota, sprout, stick, nail 


spirit). 

sprite^ (sprit), v. t. [< sprite !, «.] To haunt, 
as a sprite. 

I am spritei with a fool. Shat., Cymbeline, ii. 3. 144. 
sprite 2 f, n. [Also spriglit; a var. form of 
sprit*.] A short arrow intended to he fired 
fiom a musket. 

We had in use at one time for sea-flght short arrows, 
which they called spnghls, without any other heads save 
wood sharpened ; which were discharged out of muskets 
and would pierce through the sides of ships where a bullet 
■would, not. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 704. 

sprite 3 (sprit), n. [A corruption of spite 2 prop. 

* on/fl/i t o ttoti rvf on/n'ol.j . _■ 1 i n •T 


(= MD. sprot (>Wall. sprot), a sprout, sprote, 
sportc, a round of a ladder, = OHG. sprozo, 
sprozzo, MHG. sprozze, a round of a ladder, G. 
spross, sprout, twig, = Xeel. sproti = OSw. 
sprotte, sprout, twig, stick), < spredtan, sprout: 
see sprout, v. Cf. sprout, sprite, n., sprit 2 .) 
1. A splinter; a fragment. 

Speiris into s prottes spronge ouer hede. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S->, 1. 5783. 
And thei breken here speres so rudely that the Tron- 
chouns flen in sprotes and peces alle aboute the Halle. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 238, 

.... _ ^ , 2. A rush: same as sprat 1 , 1. 

spight, a yar. of speight: see speight .) The sprot 2 (sprot), n. [Early mod. E. also sprott, 


groen woodpecker, Gecinus viridis. Also wood- 
spite, wooa-spaek. See cut under voniniau 
[Prov. Eng.] J J 

spritedt (spri'ted), a. [Early mod. E. spriglit- 
ed; < sprite 1 + -cd 2 .) Mentally gifted : quick- 
witted. 


cells produced 
sprouting, 
sprouted (sprou/- 
ted), a. Haying 
sprouts; budded: as, 
sprouted potatoes. 

The wheat waB gener- 
ally sprouted throughout 
th e country, and unfit for 
bread. 

Lady Holland , Sydney 
(Smith, vii. 

sprout-gemma 
(sprout 'jem* a), n. 
In fungi, a gemma 
having the form of a 
septate eonfervoid 
filament, the seg- 
ments of which are 
capable of sprout- 
ing. De Bary. 



A well sprighted man and wise, that by his wisdome 
wrought . . . well. Hakluyt's Voyages, IX. 76. 

spritefult, spritefullyt, etc. 
etc. 

spriteliness, spritely, 
spritingt (spri'ting), n. Same as spiriting. 
Spritishly (spri'tish-li), adv. [< *spritish (< 
sprite 1 + -ish.l) + -ty 2 .) In the manner of a 
sprite or an elf; hence, mischievously; imp- 
ishly. G, Raney, Pour Letters, 
spritsail (sprit'sal), n. Rant . : (a) A sail ex- 



sprottc; < ME. sprot, sprott, sprote, a sprat 'Z,ZZrna tint, 

(glossed by L. epimera /halccula, OP. csplcne), SSS-'s'. 
= MD. sprot = MLG. LG. sprot = Dan. sprui, b sp - J e r_-mi-na - 
a sprat; so called as being orig. considered the 
young of the herring; lit. ‘sprout, 5 i.e. ‘young 
one, 5 a particular use of the noun represented 
bv sprot 1 . Hence dial., and now teg., sprat: 
see sprat 2 .) A fish: same as sprat 2 . Pals- 
o grave; Ray. 

/>n/; ; j ii . S jp ro t{; 2 e (aprot'l), v. i. A provincial English 

See sprigh tliness, etc. S prout > (.s|ro!it)%'. [< ME. sprouten, sprowten, 
spruten, < AS. * spriitan , a var. of spredtan (pret. 
spredt, pp. sproten) = OPrics. spruta = MD. 
spruyten, D. spruiten = MLG. spruten, LG. 
spruten = MHG. spriczen, G. spriessen, sprout; 
not found outside of Teut. Hence ult. (< AS. 

*spriitan, spredtan ) E. sprit 1 , v. (a secondary 
form of sprout), sprit 1 , «., sprot 1 , spurt 1 , spirt 1 , 
spirtlc, spurtlc, etc., spout , sputter, etc.] I. 
intrans. 1. To shoot forth, as a hud from a 
seed or stock; begin to grow; spring: said of 
a young vegetable growth, or, by extension, of 
animal growth. 

That leaf faded, hut thoyoung buds did sprout on ; which 
afterwards opened into fairleaveB. Hacon, Nat. Hist., §407. 

Araouth is formed, and tentacles sproutlorth around it. 

IT. A Carpenter, Micros., § 617. 

2. To put forth shoots ; bear buds. 


SpritsalUrigged Boat. 

tended by a sprit, chiefly used in small boats. 
See sprit 1 , 3. (&) A sail, no longer in use, at- 
tached to a yard 
slung across 
the bowsprit of 
large vessels, it 

was often pierced 
with a large hole 
at each of its lower 
corners, to let out 
the water with 
which the belly of 
it waB frequently 
filled when the ship 
pitched. Spritsail 
topsails and sprit, 
sail topgallantsails 
were also formerly 
used. — Spritsail- 
yara, a yard formerly slung across the bowsprit to sup. 
port a spritsail. 

sprittail (sprit'tal), n. . The pintail duck, Ra- 
fila acuta. Also sprcettail. [Local, TJ. S.] 
sprittle (sprit'l), v. t. Same as spruttlc. 
spritty (sprit'i), a. [Also (So.) sprithy; < sprit 2 
• + -I/ 1 -) Abounding in sprits or sprats (rushes). 
[Scotch.] 

His dead master . 
low. 


Brussels Sprouts (Brassica cleracea, 
var. gem mifera). 


shon), n. In hot., the germination of a spore in 
which a small process with a narrow base pro- 
trudes at one or more points on the surface of 
the spore, then assumes an elongated cylindri- 
cal form, and finally is detached as a sprout- 
cell. Re Bary. 

sprouting (sprou'ting), n. 1. In fungi, same 
as pullulation, 2.-2. Same as spitting, 2. 
spruce 1 ) (spros), n. [An abbr. of Spruce leather, 
also Prnce leather, where Spruce or Bruce is an 
attributive use of the older E. name of Prussia ; 
< ME. Spruce, a variant, with unorig. initial S-, 
of Bruce, Brus, Bruys (also in comp. Pruslond, 
Pruyslond), < OF. Bruce (E. Prusse), < ML. 
Prussia (G. Preusscn — D. Pruissen = Sw. Dan. 
Freusscn), Prussia: see Prussian. The name 
Spruce, Prussia, was not only used in the phrase 
Spruce leather, or Prucc leather, hut also in con- 
nection with fashionahlo apparel (“appar- 
reyled after the manner of Prussia or Spruce,” 
Hall, Henry VIII., an. 1), and also allusively, 
somewhat like Cockayne, as a land of luxury 
(“Ho Bhalllineinthe land of Spruce, milke and 
bony flowing into his mouth sleeping 55 — Chap- 
man, “Masque of Middle Temple and Lin- 
coln’s Inn 55 ). Hence prob. the adj. spruce 2 . Cf. 
spruce 2 .) Prussian leather. Compare Prucc. 

Spruce, corinm pumicatum. 

Levins, Manip. Vocab. (E. E. T. S.), p. 182. 



The Night, to temper Daies exceeding drought. 

Moistens our Aire, and makes our Earth to sprout. 

Sylvester, tr, of Du Bartas’e Weeks, i. 7. 

After a shower a meadow sprouts with the yellow buds Spruce (spros), a. [Sc. also sprush; prob. an 
of the dandelion. T. Winthrop, hove and Skates, extended use of spruce 1 , m allusion to fashion- 

able) apparel : seo spruce 1 . This adjective can- 
not he derived, as some attempt to derive it, 
from ME. prous, preus, < OE. proz, E. preux, 
brave, etc. (see prow 2 ), or from E. dial, sprug 1 


Spritsails. 
.spritsail; b, spritsail topsail 
sail topgallantsalL 


. sprit- 


3. To spring up; grow upward. 

■ To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 

That it may grow and sprout as high as heaven. 

Shah, 2 Hen. IV., ii. 3. CO. 
These Vines I have seene grow so high that they have 
sprouted cleane above the toppe of the tree. 

Cory at, Crudities, 1. 102. 

4. To spread into ramifications. 

Vitriol ... is apt to sprout with moisture. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 604. 

Sprouting fungi See fungus. 

II. trans. 1. To produce or afford by sprout- 
ing; grow: as, to sprout antlers; to sprout a 
mustache. 

Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
Nor simple sheep. Heats, Endymion, i. 

2. To remove sprouts from : as, to sprout pota- 
toes. [Prov. Eng. and 17. S.] 
sprout (sprout), n. [< ME. sproutc = MD. 
spruyte, D. spritite = MLG. LG. sprutc, a 
sprout; from the verb. Cf. sprot 1 , sprit 1 , n.) 
1. A shoot of a plant, (a) The young shoot from 


or spraclt.) 1. Smart in dress and appearance ; 
affecting neatness or dappemess, especially in 
dress; trim^ hence often, with a depreciatory 
force, dandified; smug. 

Now, my spruce companions, is all ready, and all things 
aeot” Shak., T. of the S., iv. 1. 116. 

Be not in so neat and spruce array 
As if thou raean’st to make it holiday. 

Beaumont , Remedy of Love. 
A spruce young spark of a Learned Clerk. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 227. 

2. Over-fastidious; excessively nice ; finical. 
Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise. 

Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2, 407. 
The niceties of a spruce understanding. 

Jer. Taylor , Sermons, III. III. 
==Syn. Foppish , etc. (nee jinical), smart, jaunty, nice, dan- 
dyish. 


was lying in a little sprithy hoi- 
Blackwood's Mag., XIII. 319. 

sprocket (sprok'et), n. [Origin obscure.] 1. 
One of a series of projections in a grooved re- 
cess round the lower part of 
a ship's capstan, by which 
the chain-cable is grasped 
while heaving up anchor. — 

2. Ono of the projections on 
a sprocket-wheel which en- 
gage the chain, 
sprocket-wheel (sprok ' et- 
hwel), n. , [< sprocket + 
wheel.) In macli., a wheel 
upon which aro radial projections that engage 
the links of a chain passing over it, 

SprongH. An old preterit of spring. 


a germinating seed, or from a rootstock, tuber, etc., or ' o „ , , , 

from the rooting tip of a stolon. (6) In a tree, a shoot Spruce** (spros), v. , pret. and pp. spruced , ppr. 

— •' — ' - ' — sprucing. [< spruce 2 , a.) I. trans. 1. To make 

spruce ; trim or dress so as to present a smart 


generally from an adventitious bud, as from the root (a 
sucker), the stump, or the trunk. 



Sprocket-wheel. 


Stumps of trees lying out of the ground will put forth 
sprouts for a time. Rrrccm, Nat. Hist., § 29. 

Her [a vine’s] highest sproot 
Is quickly levelled with her fading root. 

B. Jonson, The Barriers. 

Specifically — 2. pi. Young coleworts A course 

of sprouts, a thrashing with switches or rods; a switch- 
ing; a birching; a castigation; hence, severe discipline. 
ISlang, U. S.]— Brussels sprouts, a subvariety of the 
Savoy cabbage, originating in Belgium, in which the 
stem, which grows some i feet high, produces along its 
whole length from the axils of the early deciduous leaves 
branches with miniature heads an inch or two thick. The 


appearance : sometimes followed by ujp. 

Salmacis would not be seen of Hermaphroditus till she 
had spruced up her self first. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 335. 

2. To brown, as tbe crust of bread, by heating 
the oven too much. Salliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
II. inlrans. To become spruce; assume or 
affect an air of smartness in dress: often fol- 
lowed by up. [Chiefly colloq.] 

But two or three years after, all of a sudden, Bench, lie 
seemed to kind o’ spruce up and have a deal o’ money to 
spend. //, 77, Stowe, Oldtown, p. 103. 

main head is small and of little value, "but the apronts'are Spruce 3 (spros), n. [An abbr. of spruce-fir .) 
cit ^d C e 8 r w next C0lumn ’ an(f compilre A coniferous tree of the genus Piceaf a spmoe- 

sprout-oell (sprout’sol), In fungi, a cell pro- LutSS 

are also called spruce. See specific names below. 


Suced by sprouting. 




Dranchlet, with Cone, of Norway Spruce 
{Picea txeelsa). 


spruce 

For masts, &c., those [flrs] of Prussia which we call 
spruce and Norway are the best. Evelyn, Sylvn, L xxii. § 2. 

Black spruce, Picea nigra, a species of spruce growing 
60 or 00 feet high, found through British America, the 
northern United States, and in the Alleghanies to North 
Carolina. Its light soft wood is largely made into lumber, 
and is used in construction, in ship-building, for piles, etc. 
An essence of spruce is obtained from its branches, used 
in making spruce-beer. — Blue spruce. Same as white 
spruce (c).— Double spruce, the hlnck spruce.— Douglas 
spruce, Pscudotsuga Douglasii. See Pseudotsuga , and Ore- 
gon pine (under jnnel).— Essence of spruce, a thick li- 
quid with a bitterish acidulous astringent taste, obtained 
by boiling and evaporation from the young branches of 
the Norway spruce, the black spruce, and perhaps other 
species. It is used in making spruce-beer. — Hemlock 
spruce. See hemlock-spruce. — Himalayan or Indian, 
spruce, Picea Morinda, of the temperate Himalayas 
and Afghanistan, a tree 150 feet high, affording a pale 
straight-grained timber, durable only under shelter. — 
Now Zealand spruce, the imou-pino, or red pine, Dac- 
rydium cuprcssinum, a beautiful tree with long weeping 
branches. From 
the young growth 
Captain Cook made 
an antiscorbutic 
spruce -beer. See 

imou -pine. — Nor- 
way spruce, Picea 
cxcelsa , a spruce of 
middle and northern 
Europe and north- 
ern Asia. It attains 
a height of 150 feet, 
forms extensive for- 
ests, endures severe 
cold, and on moun- 
tains reaches an ele- 
vation of 1,500 feet. 

Its tough and elastic 
wood is the white 
deal of Europe, ex- 
cellent for building, 
furniture, masts, 
spars, etc. It is the 
Bource of Burgundy 
pitch. See jritch?.— 

Oil of spruce, oil 
of hemlock.— Red 
spruce, a stunt- 
ed variety (P. ru- 
bra) of the blnck 
spruce, growing In 
swamps. — Single 
spruce. Same as 
white spruce (a).— 

Spruce bud-louse, an aphid of the subfamily Chcnne- 
ntue, Adelges abieticolcns, which deforms tbo end-shoots 
of the spruce in the United States, producing large swell- 
ings sometimes mistaken for the natural cones. In Eu- 
rope A. coccincus and A. etrobilobiux have tho samo linblt. 
— Spruce bud-worm, the larva of a tortricid moth, as 
Tortrix fumifera na, which cats the end-buds of the spruce 
in northeastern parts of tho United States, especially in 
Maine. Other spruce bud-worms are tho reddish-yellow, 
Steganoptgcha rat:cbur<mna ; tho black-headed. Terns 
variana ; and the red, Gelcchia obliquislrigeUa.— Spruce 
cone-worm, the larva of a phycid moth, Pinipcslut reni- 
culella, widen bores the fresh young cones of spniccs in 
tho United States.— Spruce leaf-hopper, nn oblong 
sldning-black leaf-hopper, Athyranus abictis, which punc- 
tures spruce-needles in May and June In the United 
States.— Spruce plume-moth, Oryvlilu* mgrocitiatu*. 
Its larva feeds on spruce, and It is tho only member of 
the Pterophoridie known to Infest any conifer.— Spruce 
saw-fly, a common saw-fly, Lophyrus abictis, whose palc- 
green larvre defoliate spruce, Ur, pine, and cedar In the 
United States, but especially spruce. — Spruce timber- 
beetle, Xylotcrus bivittatus, the most injurious of sev- 
eral scolytids which attack tho spruce in the United 
States. Others are Xyloborus (or Xylebarus) c/rlalus, Crj/p- 
turgxis alomus, Pityophthorus materiarius, and Ilylttrgvp % 
pinifex . — Tideland spruce, Picea Sitchcnsis, a spruce 
found from Alaska to California near the coast, best de- 
veloped near the month of tho Columbia river, where for 50 
miles in each direction it forms a forest-belt 10 or 15 miles 
wide. It grows from 110 to 180 feet high, and furnishes nn 
important light, soft, and Btrnight-graincd timber, large- 
ly manufactured Into lumber, nncl used for construction, 
inside finish, cooperage, dunnage of vessels, etc. Sargent. 
— Whit© spruce, (n) Picea alba, the most impoitant 
timber-tree of subarctic America, extending into northern 
New England, and at its best In northern Montana. Its 
timber in commerce is not distinguished from that of tho 
black spruce. Also single spmcc. (b) P. Engehnanni, the 
most vnlunblo timber-treo of tho central Rocky Mountain 
region, where it forms extensive forests. Its wood Is of a 
white or pale-yellow color, light and soft, In Colorado af- 
fording lumber, fuel, nnd charcoal. The bark is rich In 
tannin, which is locally utilized, (c) P. pungens, a rare 
and local mountain specieB of tho western United States. 
Also called blue sjtruce, Colorado blue spruce. Sargent. 
Spruce 4 (spriis), n. An abbreviation of sprucc- 
bcer. [Colloq.] 

"Come, friend," paid Ilawk-eye, drnwlngont a keg from 
beneath a cover of leaves, . . . “tryn Httloiipnlcc; 'twill 
. . . quicken the lifo in your bosom." 

J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, vl. 

spruce-beer (spriis'ber), n. [A partial transla- 
tion and accommodation (as if ‘ beer of spruce 1 
or spruce-fir (< spruce 3 + beer 4 ), or as it Spruce 
beer, i. o. ‘boer of Spruce’ or Prussia (< Spruce, 
or I’ruce, Prussia (see spruce 1 ), + leer 1 )) of G. 
sprossen-bier, lit. ‘sprouts-boor,’ obtainod from 
the young sprouts of tbo blnck spruce-fir, < 
sprossen, pi, of spross, a sprout (= E. sprot), + 
bier = E. beer: soo sprot 1 and jeer 1 .] A beer 
made from tbe leaves and small branches of the 
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spruce-fir, or from the essence of spruce, boil- 
ed with sugar or molasses, and fermented with 
yeast. There are two kinds, tho brown and the white, 
of which the latter is considered the better, os being made 
with white sugar instead of molasses. Spruce-beer is an 
agreeable and wholesome beverage, and is UBeful as an 
antiscorbutic. 

spruce-duff (spros'duf), n. Duff formed by 
spruce-trees. See duff, 3. [Local, U. S-] 

The soil . . . consisted of from two to four feet of what 
is known among the woodsmen of northern New York ns 
spruce.duff, which Is composed of rotten spruce-trees, 
cones, needles, etc. Pop. Sci. Ho., XIII. 28D. 

spruce-fir (spros'f&r), n. [A partial translation 
and accommodation (as if ‘fir of Spruce’ or 
Prussia, < Spruce, or Frucc, Prussia, -t -fir 1 : see 
spruce 3 , and tho quot.) of the G. sprosscn-fichtc, 
tho spruco-pine or -fir, whose sprouts furnish 
tho beer called sprucc-bccr, < sprossen, pi. of 
spross, a sprout, + fi elite, pine, fir. Cf. sprucc- 
bccr.'] Same as spruce 3 : applied somewhat spe- 
cifically to tho Norway spruce, 
spruce-grouse ( sprite 'grous), «. The Canada 
, grouse. Soo grouse, and cut under Canacc. 
spruce-gum (spriis'gum), n. Aresinous exuda- 
tion from tho bnlsam-fir, Abies balsamca, used 
ns a masticatory. 

spruce-leatherf (sprds'leTn'fer), n. Same as 
spruce 1 . 

sprucely (spriis'li), ado. In a spruce manner; 
smartly ; trimly ; smugly, 
spruceness (sprlis'ncs), n. Tho state or char- 
acter of being sprueo ; smartness of nppoarance 
or dross. 

spruce-ocher (sprtis'o'khr), »i. [Appar.< Spruce, 
Prussia (seo spruce 1 ), + ocher.] Brown or yel- 
low ocber. 

spruce-partridge (spriis'piir'trij), «. Tbe spot- 
ted or Canada grouse, Councc or Dcndragapus 
canadensis : so called in New England, Canada, 
etc., in distinction from tho ruffed grouso, tliero 
known ns tho partridge, nnd bocanso tho bird is 
highly characteristic of tho coniferous woods. 
Seo cut under Canacc. 
spruce-pine (spros'pln), ti. Son pine 1 . 
sprucify (sprd'si-fi), v. t. ; pret. nnd pp. spruci- 
ficd, ppr. sprncifying. [< spruce- ■+ -i-fg.] To 
make spruce or fine; smarten. Vrqii- 
hart, tr. of Rabelais, iii. 37. {Davies.) 

[Rare.] 

sprue 4 (sprti), v. [Origin obscure.] l.In 
casting metal, one of tho pnssngos lend- 
ing from tho “skimming-gnto” to the 
mold; also, tho motnl which fills tho 
spruo or sprue-gnto after solidification: uc,s - 
snmo ns dead-head, 1 («). Also called sprue- 
gate. — 2. A piece of metal or wood used by n 
mohler in making the ingato through the sand. 
D. JT. Knight. 
sprue 2 , «. Seo sprew. 

sprue-hole (sprii'hol^ n. In ensting metal, tho 
gato, ingatc, or pouring-hole. 
sprug 1 (sprug), i>. ; pret. nnd ]>p. sprtiggcd, ppr. 
spragging. [Cf. sprug 3 , spracl:.] I. trails. To 
mnko smart. 

II. intrans. To dress neatly: generally with 
up. [Prow Eng.] 

sprug- (sprug), n. [Cf. sprig", sprang, nnd spug, 
a sparrow; origin uncertain.] Tho spanow, 
Passer domcsticus. [Scotch and prow Eng.] 
sprung (sprang). 1. Preterit ami past pnrtici- 
plo ot spring. — 2. Tipsy; drunk. [Colloq.] 
Captain Tack was home dead drunk by his reeling troops 
to tile Tavern. Ex-Corporal Wlilston with ids friends sal- 
lied from the storo well sjiruug. S. Judd, Margaret, 1. 13. 

sprunkt, «. [Origin obscuro. Cf. sprunt".] A 
concubino {Child); a sweetheart. 

With fryars and monks, nnd their line sjirunks, 

I mnko my chicfcst prey. 

77. r King's Disguise (Child's Ballads, V. 376). 

sprunny (spran'i), a. and n. [Cf. sprunt-.] I. 
a. Nent; spruce. Ualliwcll. [Prow Eng.] 

II. n.; pi. sprunnic8 (-iz). A sweetheart. 
Ualliiccll. [Prow Eng.] 

Wliero, if pood Satan lays her on like thee, 

Whipp'd to eome purposo will thy sprunny be. 

Collins, Miscellanies (1702), p. 111. 

Sprunt 1 (sprunt), v. i. [A var. of sjircnt: soo 
sprent 1 , sprint.] 1. To spring up ; go rmin ate. 

— 2. To spring forward or outward. 

See ; tills sweet slmperlnp babe, 

Dear imnpo of thyself ; sec ! how it sprunts 
With joy nt thy npproncli ! 

Somerville, Ilobbinol, Iii, 393. 
To sprunt up, to bristle up; show sudden resentment. 
[Colloq., U. S.] 

sprunt 1 (sprunt), n. [< sprunt 1 , v. Cf. sprint.] 
If. A leap; a spring; a convulsive struggle. 

— 2. A steep ascent in a road. [Prov. Eng.] — 


V 


spuilzie 

3f. Anything short and not easily bent, as a 
stiff curl. 

“This sprunt its pertness sure will lose 
When laid,” said he, “to soak in ooze.” 

Congreve, An Impossible Thing. 

sprunt 2 t (sprunt), a. [Cf. ME. sprind, < AS. 
sprind, agile; cf. also sprunt 1 .] Active; vig- 
orous; strong; lively; brisk. E. Phillips, 170C. 
spruntlyt (sprunt'li), adv. 1. Vigorously; 
youthfully; like a young man. Imp. Diet. — 2. 
Neatly; gaily; bravely. 

How do I look to-day? ora I not drest 
Spruntlyt It. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, iv, 1. 

sprusadot, n. [< spruce, with Spanish-seeming 
term, -ado.] A spruce fellow; a dandy. 

The answer of that sprusado to a judge in this Kingdom, 
a rigid censor of men’s habits ; who, seeing a neat finical 
divine come before him in a cloak lined through with 
plush, encountered him. 

Comm, on Chaucer, p. 19 (Todd’s Johnson), 16G5. 

sprush (sprash), a. and v. A Scotch form of 
spruce". 

spruttle (sprut'l), v. t. [Also sprit tic; freq. of 
sprout; seo sprout, and cf. spur tic.] To spurt; 
sprinkle. [Prov. Eng.] 

spry (spri), a. [Also obs. or dial, sprey; < Sw. 
dial, spnjgg, very active, skittish; akin to Sw. 
dial, sprug, sprat;, spirited, mettlesome: see 
spracl;.] Active, as in leaping or running; 
nimble; vigorous; lively. [Prov. Eng. and 
U. S.] 

The lady liked our Margaret very well. “She was so 
feat, nnd spry, and knowin’, and good-nntered," she said, 
“sho could be made of some use to somebody." 

5. Judd, Margaret, i. 4. 

spt. An abbreviation of spiritus, spirit. 
spud (spud), n. [< ME. spuddc, knife; perhaps 
< Dan. spud, a spear: seo spit 1 . Prob. not con- 
nected with spade 1 .] 1. A stout knife or dag- 
ger. 

The ono within the lists of the amphitheatre . . . with 
a sjmd or dagger was wounded almost to death. 

Holland, tr. ot Ammlnmis Marcellinus (1009). (Hares.) 

2. A small spado, or n spado having n small 
blade, with a linndlo of any longth; a small 
cutting-blado fixed in tho axis of its handle, 
somowhat liko a chisel with a very long han- 
dle, for cutting tho roots of woods without 
stooping. 

Every day, when I walk in my own little literary gar- 
dcnplot, 1 spy some [wcedsj, nnd should like to have n 
spud, and root them out Thackeray, De Finlbus. 

3. A spade-shaped tool for recovering lost or 
broken tools in a tube-well. E. II. Knight. — 

4. A nail driven into tbo timbers of a drift or 
shaft, or fastened in somo other way, so as to 
mark a surveying-station. [Pennsylvania nn- 
thrncito region.] — 5. Any short and thick 
tiling: usually in contempt. Specifically— (a) A 
piece ot dough boiled In fnt. Imp. Diet, (b) A potato. 
[Provincial.] (c) A baby’s liaml. [rrov. Eng. and U. S.j 
(d) A Bliort, dwarfish person. JlaUiicell. [Prov. Eng.] 

spud (spud), r. t. ; pret. and pp. spudded, ppr. 
spudding. [< spud, n.] 1. To remove by means 
of a spud: often with up or out. 

At half-past one lunch on Cambridge cream. cheese: 
then a ride over hill and dale; then spudding up some 
weeds from the grass. 

E. Fitzgerald, quoted In The Academy, Aug. 3, 1689, p. 03. 
2. To drill (a hole) by spudding (which see, 
below). 

A 12 inch liolo Is usually drilled or spudded down to'tlie 
rock. Sci. Amer., N. S., LV. 110. 

spudding (spud'ing), n. [Verbal n. of spud, r.] 
In oil-icell drilling, a method of hnndling tho 
ropo and tools by which tho first fifty or sixty 
feot of an oil-well nro bored by tbo aid of the 
bull-wheel, tbo depth not being sufficient to 
allow of tho use of tho working-beam for that 
purpose. 

spuddle (spud'l), v. i. ; pret. and pp. spuddled, 
ppr. spuddling. [Freq. of spud.] 1. To dig; 
grab. 

Heo grubs nnd spuddles for his prey in muddy holes nnd 
obscure cavernes. John Taylor, "Works (1030). (Hares.) 

2. To movo about.; do any trifling matter with 
nn air of business. HaUiwclI. [Prov. Eng.] 
spuddy (spud'i),«. [< spud + -t/l.] Shortandfat. 

They rest their spuddy hands on their knees, and shake 
all over liko jelly when they laugh. 

IT. IT. Story, Eoha di "Roma, xv. 

spue, v. An old spelling of spew ; retained in 
modern copies of tho authorized version of the 
Bible. 

spuilzie, spulzie (spiil'ye), ». [Better written 
spulgc, spuhjie: Sc. forms of spoil] Spoil; 
booty ; in Scots law, tbe taking away of mova- 
ble goods in the possession of another, against 



spuilzie 

the declared will of the person, or without the 
order of law. 

spuilzie, spulzie (spiil'ye), v. [Better written 
sjiuli/c, spulyio .] Same as spoil. [Scotch.] 

Are ye come to spulzie and plunder my ha? 

Baron of Braikley (Child’s Ballads, VI. 192). 

spuke, n. and v. Same as spool l\ 

/ervnl t A 
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A spunk o' fire in the red-room. 

Scott, Guy Mannering, xi. 

3. Mettle; spirit; pluck; obstinate resistance 
to yielding. [Colloq.] 

The Squire has got spunk in him. 

Goldsmith , She Stoops to Conquer, i. 2. 
Parsons is men, like the rest of us, and the doctor had 
got his spunk up. H. B. Stowe, Old town, p. 67. 


spuller (spul'to),M. A Scotch form of spooler. sptm ^ (spungk), v. i. [< spunk, w.] To kindle; 
spulzie, n, and v. See spuilzie. show a flame or spark: used in phrases.— To 

spume (spurn), n, [< ME. spume , < OF. (and F.) ■* * * if i 

spume = Sp. Pg. espuma = It. spuma, < L. spu- 
ma, foam. Cf. foam; cf. also spoom.} Froth; 
foam; scum; frothy matter raised on liquors 
or fluid substances by boiling, effervescence, 
or agitation. ' ’ 


Waters frozen in pans and open glasses after their dis- 
solution do commonly leave a froth and spume upon them. 

Sir T. Brovme, Vulg. Err., ii. 1. 

spume (spurn), v. i. ; pret. and pp. spumed , ppr. 
spuming. [< spume , «.] 1. To froth; foam. 

At a blow hee lustelye swapping 
Thee wyne fresh spuming with a draught swild vp to the 
bottom. Stanihurst , iEneid, i. 727. 

2f. Same as spoom. 

Spumella (spu-mel'S), n. [KL., dim. of L. 
spuma, froth, foara:"see spume.'} The typical 
genus of Spumellidic. S. guttula and S. vivipara 
aro two Ehrenbergian species, abundant in 
fresh and salt infusions. 

Spumellaria (spu-me-la/ri-ii), n. pi. [XL. : see 
Sjnimclla.} An order of ra‘(iiolarians. The cen 


spunk out, to come to light; be discovered. [Scotch.] 
But what if the thing spunks out ? 

Nodes Ambrosiante, Sept., 1832. 
To spunk up, to show spirit, energy, or obstinate en- 
durance amid difficulties. [Colloq., U. S.] 
spunkie (spung'ki), n. [< spunk + dim. - ie .] 
1. A small Are ; a spark. — 2. The ignis fatuus, 
or will-o’-the-wisp. — 3. A person of a fiery or ir- 
ritable temper. [Scotch in all uses.] 
spunky (spung'ki), a. [< spunk + -y 1 .] 1. 

Showing a small fire or spark. [Scotch.] — 2. 
Haunted : noting a place supposed to be haunt- 
ed from tho frequent appearance of the ignis 
fatuus. [Scotch.] — 3. Having spunk, fire, 

spirit, or obstinacy; spirited; unwilling to 
give up, or to acknowledge one’s self beaten. 
[Colloq.] 

Erskine, a spunkie Norland billie. 

Bun?*, Prayer to the Scotch Representatives. 
There are grave dons, too. In more than one college, who 
think they are grown again as young and spunky aB under- 
graduates. 

Lander, Imag. Conv., William Penn and lord Peter- 
borough. 


trnl capsule is (usually permanently) spherical, more rare- . , ,, 

]y discoid or polymorphous; the nucleus is usually divided SpUU-OUt (spun out), a. Lengthened, unduly 
only immediately before the formation of spores, into a protracted. 

number of small nuclei ; thecapsule- membrane is simple ^- e can par( j on a few awkward or tedious phrases, a few 
and pierced on all sides by innumerable fine pores ; and fpun . oue p i ssaEe s. Grove, Diet. Music, I. 045. 

the extmcapsulanum is a voluminous gelatinous sheath, ^ 1 b 

* — The spur (sp6r), n. f< ME. svure , spore , < Ab. 


without plircodium, and usually with zodxanthella. 


skeleton consists of silica, or of a silicate, originally ustt 
ally forming a central reticulate sphere, later extremely 
polymorphous, more rarely rudimentary or entirely want- 
ing. The order is divided into e 


[< ME. spurc, spore, 


ing. The order is divided Into several families, 
spumellarian (spu-me-la'ri-an), a. and » 
Of or pertaining to the Spumellaria. 

TT n A mPTnhpr of t.bft Smnnellnrin 


I. a. 


spora, a spur ( liand-sporu , ‘hand-spur,’ talon), 
= MD. spore, D. spoor, a spur, also a track, = 
JfLG. spore = OHG. sporo, MHG. spore, spar, G. 
sporn = Icel. spori = Sw. sporre = Dan. spore, 
spur (c£. OF. esporon, esperon, F. eperon = Pr. 
espero = OSp. esporon, Sp. cspolon = Pg. esporao 



Spumella. They have ono long and two short 
flagella, and are adherent by a temporary 
pedicle. 

spumeousl (spu'me-us), a. [< h. spumous, 
frothy, < spuma, foam: seo spume.'] Frothy; 
foamy ; spumous ; spumy. Dr. II. More. 
spumescence (spii-mcs'ons), n. [< sj)umescen(t) 
+ -cc.] Frothmoss; tho state of foaming or 
boing foamy. Imp. Diet. 

spumescent (spu-mes'ent), a. [< L. spumes- 
ccn(t-)s, ppr. of spumesccrc, grow frothy or 
foamy, < spuma, froth, foam: see spume.] Re- 
sembling froth or foam; foaming. Imp. Diet. 
spumidt (spu'mid), a. [< LG. spumilus, frothy, 
foamy, < L. spuma, froth, foam: seo spume.] 
Frothy ; spumous. Imp. Diet. 
spumiferous (spu-mif'e-rus), a. [= Pg. espu- 
mifero = It. spumifero, < L. spumifer, frothing, 
foaming, < spuma, froth, foam, + ferre — 15. 
heart.] Producing foam. Imp. Diet. 
spttminess (spu'mi-nes), n. [< spumy + -ness.] 
The state or character of being spumy. Dailey. 
spumous (spu'mus), a. [= F. spumeux = Pr. 
spumos = Sp. Pg. espumoso = It. spumoso , < L. 
epumosus, full of froth or foam, < spuma, frotli, 
foam: see spume.] Consisting of froth or scum; 
foamy. Arhuthnot. 

Spumy (spu'mi), a. [< spume + -J/ 1 .] Foamy; 
covered with foam. 


kicker,’ from its use on tho heel; from the 
root of spurn, v. Cf. specri, spoor, speron, from 
the same nit. root.] 1. A pointed instrument 
worn on the , 

heel by a ' 

horseman to 
goad tho 
horse. The 
earliest medi- 
eval spurs were 
without rowels 
(see prick-spur , 
goad- spur ) ; an- 
other form had 
a ball from 
which a short 
point project- 
ed, and was 
called the ball- 
and-spike spur. 

Tho rowel was 
first introduced 
in the thir- 
teenth century, 
but was not 

common until the beginning of the fourteenth. 






Forms of Spurs. 

a, knight's spur(i2th or 13th century) ; 4, brass 
spur (Henry IV.) ; c, long-spiked rowel-spur (Ed- 
uatd IV.); d, long-necked brass spur (Henry 
VII.) ; f, steel spur (Henry VIII.). 


^ The spurs 

of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries aro sometimes of 
extraordinary length on account of the projection of the 
steel flanchers which kept the hee] far from the horse’s 
side. See rmccl-epur (with cut), also cut under prick-spur. 


Wyth-oute spores other spere spakliche he loked. 

Piers Plowman (B), xviii. 
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Mount thou my horse, and hide thy spurs in him, 

Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops, 

.. . , .... And here again. Shak., J. C., v. 3. 25. 

The Tiber now their spumy keels divide. , • ^ „„„„„ 

Brooke, Constantin. 2. Anything which goads, impels, or urges to 

Under the black clld'a spumy base. nntfon: incitement: instigation: incentive; 


Cotton (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 217). 

The spumy waves proclaim the wat'ry war. Dryden. 

Spun (spun). Preterit and past participle of 
spin, 

spunget, spungerf, etc. Obsolete spellings of 
sponge, etc. 

Bpunk (spungk), n. [Formerly also sponk; < Ir. 
Gael, sponc, sponge, spongy wood, touchwood, 
tinder, < L. spongia ; a sponge, < Gr. oKoyyia, 
c-/r/yor, a sponge: seo sponge.] 1. Touch- 
wood; tinder; a kind of tinder made from a 
species of fungus; amadou. Also ealledpnnb. 

Spunk, or touch-wood prepared, might perhaps make it 
[powder] russet. SirT, Browne , Vulg. Err., ii. 5. 

2. A very small fire; a fiery spark or small 
flame; also, a lucifer match. [Scotch.] 

Oh for n spunk o’ Allan’s glee ! 

iJtfmff, First Epistle to Lapraik. 


action; incitement; instigation; incentive; 
stimulus : used in this sense in the phrase on 
or upon the spur of the moment — that is, on a 
momentary impulse; suddenly; hastily; im- 
promptu. 

What need we any spur but our own cause 

To prick us to redress? Shak., J. C., ii. 1. 123. 

If you were my counsel, you would not advise me to an- 
swer upon the spur of the moment to a charge which the 
basest of mankind seem ready to establish by perjury. 

Scott, Guy Mannering, Ivi. 

3. Some projecting thing more or less closely 
resembling a horseman’s spur in form or posi- 
tion. (n) A root of a tree ; a large lateral root. 

By the spurs pluck'd up 

The pine and cedar. Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 47. 

Yet is thy root sincere, sound as the rock, 

A quarry of stout spurs and knotted fangs. 

Coicper, Vardley Oak, 1. 117. 
(b) pi. Short small twigs projecting a few inches from the 
trunk. JIalHwell. [Prov. Eng.] (c) A snag; a spine; spe- 


spur 

ciflcally, in herpet. : (1) An anal spur. (2) A calcar of some 
frogs, (d) In entom., a spine or stiff bristle on the leg. (e) 
In omtth. : (1) A horny modification of the integument of a 
bird’s foot, forming an outgrowth of the nature of a claw, 
usually sharp-pointed and supported on a bony core, and 
used as a weapon of offense and defense; a calcar. Such 
a spur differs from a claw mainly in not ending a digit, 
hut being an offset from, the side of the metatarsus; It is 
also characteristic of though not confined to the male, mid 
is therefore a secondary sexual character. It is familiar 
as occurring on the shank of the domestic cock and other 
gallinaceous birds, and is sometimes double or treble, as in 
Pat'o bicalcaratus and in the genera Galloperdix, Ithaginis, 
and Polyplcctron. See cuts under calcarate, Galloperdix , 
Ithaginis, pea-fowl, Polyplectron, Basores , and tarsoineta- 
tarsus. (2) A similar horny outgrowth on the pinion-bone 
of the wing in various birds, resembling a claw, but dif- 
fering in being a lateral offset not terminating a digit It 
occurs in certain geese, plovers, pigeons, and jacanas, and 
is double in the screamer. See cuts under jacana, Palame- 
dea, and spur-winged. (/) In sporting , a gaff, or sharp 
piercing or cutting instrument fastened upon the natural 
spur of a game-cock in the pit. (g) In mammal., the cal- 
car of some bats, (h) In phys. geog., a ridge or line of ele- 
vation subordinate to the main body or crest of a mountain- 
range; one of the lower divisions of mountain-mass, 
when this, as is frequently the case, is divided by valleys 
or gorges. See mountain-chain. 

The ground-plan of the latter massif [Mont Blanc] is 
one long ridge, which, except at the two extremities, pre- 
serves a very uniform direction, and tlirows out a series of 
long spurs to the north-west. 

Bonncy , The Alpine Regions, p. 25. 
(t) A climbing-iron used in mounting telegraph-poles and 
the like, (j) In carp., a brace connecting or strengthening 
a post and some other part, ns a rafter or cross-beam, (k) 
In arch., any offset from a wall, etc., as a buttress; spe- 
cifically, the claw or griff e projecting from the torus at each 
of the angles of the base of early Pointed medieval columns. 
(0 In hot., a calcar; a slender hollow projection from some 
part of a flower, as from the ca- 
lyx of columbine and larkspur and 
the corolla of violets. It is usually 
nectariferous, being the nectary 
(nectarium)of Linnaius. The terra 
is also rarely applied to a solid 
spur-like process. See also cuts 
undevnectary, columbine, and Del- 
phinium. (m) In fort., a wall that 
crosses a part of the rampart and 
joins it to an anterior work; also, 
a tower or blockhouse placed in 
the outworks before the port. ( n ) 

In ship-building: (1) A shore or 
piece of timber extending from 
tlichilgeways, and fayed and bolt- 
ed to tiie bottom of the ship on the 
stocks. (2) A curved piece of tim- 
ber serving as a half beam to sup- 
port the deck where a whole beam 
cannot bo placed. (3) Aheavytim- 
ber extended from a pier or wharf 
against the side of a ship to pre- 
vent the ship from striking against 
the pier, (o) In hydraul. engin., 
a wing-dam, or proj ection built out 
from a river-hank to deflect the 
current, (p ) On a casting, a fin, or 
projection of waste metal. ( q ) A 
small piece of refractory clay ware 

with one or more projecting ... 

points, used in a kiln to support ( 2 ) 7 ropaolum Morttzia- 
or separate articles in a saggar Zi.S 
during firing, and to prevent the 
pieces from adhering to the sag- 
gar and to each other. Also called stilt. E. II. Knight. 
(r) In an auger, a projecting point on the edge, which 
mnkes the circular cut, from which the chip is removed 
by the lip. E. H. Knight. See cut under auger. ( s ) The 
prong on tho arms of some forms of patent anchors, for the 
purpose of catching on the bottom and making the fluke 
bite or take hold more quickly. See cut under anchor. 
(I) In printing, a register-point. [Eng.l («) In anat., the 
angle at which the arteries leave a cavity or trunk. Dun - 
gUson. (v) In mining, a branch of a vein ; a feeder or 
droppet.— Anal spurs. See anal.— Hot o‘ the spur. 
See Aori.— Order of the Golden Spur, an old order of the 
papal court, of which the badge was a Maltese cross with 
rays between the arms, and having a small spur hanging 
from it. Having sunk into neglect, it was superseded 
in 1841 by the Order of St. Sylvester.— Scotch spur, in 
her., a bearing representing a prick-spur without rowel.— 
Spur-pepper. See Capsicum. — Spur system, in hort., 
a method of pruning grape-vines in which the ripened wood 
of the preceding season is cut back close to the old stem or 
arm, so as to leave spurs hearing one, two, or three buds, 
the spurs being so selected as to provide for shoots at equal 
distances. The growing shoots are trained to a position 
at right angles to the arm, whether this is horizontal or 
vertical, and are topped after the formation of one, two, 
or three bunches of grapes upon each. — Spur valerian. 
See Ccntrant hus.— To win one’s spurs, to gain a title to 
knighthood (because spurs were given as a reward for gal- 
lant or valiant action) ; hence, to establish atitle to honor- 
able recognition and reward. — With spur and. yard!, 
with whip and spur — that is, at once. 

Trusteth wel that I 

Wol be hire champyon with spore and yerde, 

I raughte noglit though alio hire foos it herde. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1427. 

spur (sper), v . ; pret. and pp. spurred , ppr. spur- 
ring. [< ME. sporen , sperren , sporicn, spurien 
= OHG. sporon, MHG. sporen , sporn , G. spornen 
= Sw. sporra = Dan. spore, spur; from the noun. 
Cf. AS. spyrian , spirian , sperian, etc., track, fol- 
low out, E. speer: seo speer 1 .} I. trans. X. To 
prick or rasp with the point or rowel of a spur. 

He sporyd his hors, and theder toke the way. 

Gencrydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 217 



s, Spur In tlic Rowers 
of (x) Impatient fulva, 



spur 

He spurred the old horse, and he held him tight. 

Kingsley, The Knight’s Leap. 

2. Figuratively, to urge or incite. 

Remember yet, he was first wrong’d, and honour 

Spurr'd him to what he did. 

Fletcher (and another ), Love’s Cure, i. 3. 

3. To hasten. [Rare.] 

Lovers break not hours, 

Unless it be to come before their time; 

So much they spur their expedition. 

Shak., T. G. of V., v. 1. 6. 

4. (a) To fasten spurs to, as a horseman’s boot, 
or a solleret. (b) To furnish with spurs, as a 
rider: as, booted and spurred; to furnish with 
a spur or gaff, as a game-eock. — 5. To prop; 
support. Hallitoell. [Prov. Eng.] 

II. intrans. 1. To prick one’s horse with the 
spur; ride in haste. 

Now spurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timoly inn. 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 3. 7. 

2. Figuratively, to press forward. 

Some bold men, though they begin with infinite igno- 
rance and errour, yet, by spurring on, refine themselves. 

Grew. 

spur-blindt, a. [Apptir. a var. of purblind, sim- 
ulating spiff.] Purblind. 

Madame, I crave pardon, I am spur-blind, 1 could sonreo 
see. Lyly, Sapho and I'linon, il. 2. 

spur-bunting (spfir'btm'ting), n. Aspur-heeled 
bunting; a lark-bunting. 

spur-flower (spfir'flou'Cr), it. A plant of tlie 
gonns Ccntranthus. 

spur-fowl (sp&r'foul), tt. A gallinaceous bird 
of tho genus Gailopcrdix. Tliero aro several 
Indian and Ceylonese spocies. Seo cut under 
Gallopcrdix. 

spur-gall (spftr'gul), ». A soro or callous and 
hairless placo, ns on tbo sido of a horse, caused 
by use of tho spur. 

spur-gall (spirgtil), v. t. [< spur-gall, «.] To 
mako a spur-gnu on, ns a horse. 

And yet I bcaro a burthen like an Assc, 

Spur-qall'd and tyr’d by lnunclng Bullingbrookc. 

Shak., Rich. II. (folio 1C23), v. 5. 04. 

spur-gally (spfir'ga'li), a. [< spur-gall + -i/ 1 .] 
Spur-galled; wretched; poor. llatliwcll. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

spurge l t (sp6rj), v. [< ME. spurgeu, spourgen, 
spowrgcn,<OF. espurger, csnourgcr~Sp. Pg. ex- 
purgar = It. spurgarc, < L. cxpurgarc, purge, 
cleanse: seo expurgatc j and ct. purge.] I. trails. 
To purge ; clennso ; rid. 

Or flyes men mow hem weyl spourge. 

Rob. of Ilrunne, Ilandlyng Synuo, 1. 10!)18. 

II. intrans. To purgo; froth; emit froth; 
especially, to work and cleanse itself, ns ale. 

By reason that . . . the ale and bycro banc palled, and 
were nought by cause such ale and blcro lmtlio taken 
wyndc in spurgyng. Arnold's Citron., p. S3. 

spurge 2 (spirj), ii. [< ME. sporgen, spowrge, < 
OF. spurge, espurge, spurgo, < OF. espurger, 
purge: seo spurge 1 .] A plant of tho genus 
JHupliorbia. Several species have special names, chiefly 
used in books; a few related or similar plants also nrc 
called spurge s. Exotic Bpcclcs are better known as eu- 
phorbias . — Alleghany-mountain spurge. Sec Pachy- 
fiandra. — Branched 
spurge, a nibiaccous 
shrub, Fmodea Uttnra- 
li >r, of the sea-shores of 
the West IndlcB and 
Florida, a prostrate 
smooth plant with four- 
angled branches, and 
yellowish Ilowers sessilo 
In the upper axils.— Ca- 
per-spurge, Euphorbia 
Lathyris, a smooth glau- 
cous herb native in 
southern Europe nnd 
western central Asia, 
cultivated in gardens, 
thence sometimes es- 
caping. It Is singular 
in tho genus for its op- 
posite leaves, and has a 
four-rayed, then forking, 
umbel. Its young fruit 
is sometimes substi- 
tuted for capers, and its 
seeds contain an oil for- 
merly used in medicine. 

Also wild caper, mole- 
tree, and myrtle-spurge. 

— Cypress-spurge, a 

common garden plant, 

Euphorbia Cyparissias, 
with tufted stems and 
yellowish inflorescence, 
cultivated for its foliage, 
which consists of crowd- 
ed linear leaves suggest- 
ing cypress. It is a native 
of Europe, running wild 
in the eastern United 
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States.— Flowering spurge, a conspicuous species, Eu- 
phorbia corollata, of eastern North America, a rather 
slender plant 2 or 3 feet high, with an umbel of about 
five forks, the rays repeatedly forking into twos or threes. 
The involucre has five white appendages appearing like 
petals'. The root has properties similar to those of the ipe- 
cac-spurge. Also (with other species) called milk-weed . — 
Hyssop-spurge, the purple spurge. Euphorbia Peplis, a 
European maritime species spreading flat on the Band, — 
Indian tree-spurge. Same as milk-hedge.— Ipecac- 
spurge, ipecacuanha-spurge, Euphorbia Ipecacuanha, 
found in the United States from Connecticut to Florida, 
a plant with many low stems from a long perpendicular 
root. The root has an active emetic and purgative prop- 
erty, but in large doses tends to produce excessive nausea 
and purging, and isinferior to true ipecac. — Irish spurge. 
See makinboy.— Leafy spurge, Euphorbia Esula. an Old 
World species resembling the cypress-Bpurge, but larger, 
with commonly lanceolate leaves. — Myrtle -spurge. See 
capcr-spurgc. — Petty spurge, a low branching European 
species, Euphorbia jPeplus. — Purple spurge. See hys- 
sop-spurge. — Sea-spurge, or seaside spurge, Euphorbia 
Paralia8, of European Bea-sands. — Slipper- Bpurge, the 
Blippcr-plant, See Pedilanthus.— Spotted, spurge, a pros- 
trate American species, Euphorbia maculata, with a dark 
spot on the leaf: also called milk-purslane. The large 
spotted spurge is E. Preslii, sometimes called black spurge 
or purslane. See purslane.— Spurge hawk-moth, a hand- 
some sphinx, DcUcphila euphorbia, whose larva feeds on the 
sen-spurge: an English collectors’ name. — Sun-spurge, 
Euphorbia Ilclioscopia, an erect annual Gor8 inches high, 
whoso flowers follow the sun. Also called cat's-milk, little- 
good (Scotland), nnd wartweed or wartwort (Prov. Eng.). — 
Wood-Spurge, Euphorbia amygdaloidcs, of Europe nnd 
western Asia. 

spur-gear (spir'ger), ti. Same as spur-gcaring, 
spur-gearing (spir'gor'ing), n. Gearing in 




Flowering Spurge ( Euphorbia 
corolla la ). 

a. a leaf j b, a flower-duster of five 
male anti one female flower ; c, flower- 
cluster, but younger, showing the cup- 
like Oases d, part of the involucre, show- 
ing the gland at Its base; e, a male 
flower the fruit, consisting of three 
carpels. 


which spur-wheels aro employod. Seo gear- 
ing, 2. 

spurge-creoper (spf'rj'kr6' r pfcr), it. A nottlo- 
creopor: same as nettle-bird. 
spurge-flax (spirj'flnks), ». A shrub, Daphne 
Gnidium, a native of southern Europo: so culled 
from its ncrid proporty and fibrous bark, 
spurge-laurel (spirj'lA'rel), u. A lnurol-liko 
shrub, Daphne Laurcola, of southern nnd west- 
ern Europo. . It has an acrid proporty suggest- 
ing spurgo; its fibrous bark is utilized for 
paper-malting. 

spurge-nettle (spOrj'not'l), «. A plnnt, Ja- 
troplia urens. Seo Jatropha. 
spurge-olive (spOrj'ol'iv), n. The mezeroon. 
spurgewort(sperj'wurt), »t. [tlntcME. spurge- 
iroart : seo sparge- and wort 1 .] 1. Any plant 
of tho order Duphorltiacac. IAndlcij. — 2(. Tho 
fotid iris, Iris Jmtidissima. 
spurgingt (spGr'jing), n. [Verbal n. of spurge 1 , 
r.] Purging. It. Jauson, Mnsquo of Queens, 
spur-hawk (spir'liuk), n. A dinlectnl form of 
sparliawi: for sparrow-hawl;. [Eng.] 
spur-heeled (spir'hGld), a. In ornith., having n 
very long straightened hind claw, lurk-heeled: 
specifically noting tho coucals or cuckoos of tho 
gonus Ccnlropus. 

spuriffi (spii'n-e), Il .pi. [ML., fcm. pi. (sc. gril- 
lin', fonthers) of spurius, spurious : seo spurious.] 
Tho packot of fenthors growing on the bastard 
wing, winglct, or alula; the bnstard quills, com- 
posing tho alula. Seo cut under alula. 
spurious (spu'ri-us), a. [= Sp. Pg. espurio = 
It. spurio, < L. spurius, of illegitimate birth, 
honco in gen. not genuine, false ; perhaps akin 
to Gr. oizopa, scod, offspring, < a-clpciv, sow: see 
spore-.] I, Not legitimate; bastard: ns, spu- 
rious issue. 

Tier spurious first-born. Hilton, S. A., 1. 301. 

2. Not proceeding from the true source or from 
tbo Bourcc pretended; not being what it pre- 
tends or appears to be; not genuine; counter- 
feit; false; adulterated. 

Spurious gems our hopes entice, 

While we scorn the pearl of price. 

Coxcpcr, Self-diffidence (trails.). 

3. In cool. : ( a ) False; resembling a part, or 
organ, but not having its function : as, spurious 
eyes or limbs. ( b ) Having the functions of an 
organ, but morphologically different from it: 
as, the spurious legs, or prolegs, of a caterpillar. 


spurn 

(c) Aborted or changed so that the normal 
functions no longer exist: as, the sjmrious or 
aborted front legs of certain butterflies. ( d ) 
Erroneous; incorrectly established: as, a spu- 
rious genus or species. See pseudogenus. — 4. 
In bot ., false; counterfeit; apparent only. — 
Spurious Baltimore, the orchard-oriole, Icterus spurius, 
formerly supposed to be a variety of the Baltimore oriole. 
Also called bastard Baltimore.— Spurious claw, in en- 
tom., same as empodium.— Spurious dissepiment, in 
6of.. a partition in an ovary or pericarp not formed by 
parts of the carpels, but by an outgrowth commonly from 
the back of the carpel. See dissepiment.— Spurious 
hermaphrodites. See hermaphrodite, l.— Spurious 
ocellus, a circular spot of color without any well-de- 
fined central spot or pupil.— Spurious pareira. See 
pareira.— Spurious primary, in ornith., the first or 
outermost primary or remex of a bird’s wing which has 
at least ten primaries and the first one very short, rudi- 
mentary, or functionless. Also called spurious quill. — 
Spurious proposition, rainbow, stemma, etc. See 
the nouns.— Spurious sarsaparilla. See llardenber- 
gia . — Spurious vein, in entom., a faintly indicated vein 
or nervure of the wing, traceable only by a strong re- 
flected light, particularly of certain hymenopters.— Spu- 
rious wing, in ornith., the ala spuria, or bastard wing; 
the alula. See spuria, and cut under alula. [This use 
of spurious has no reference to the condition of a first pri- 
mary so called. See above.] =Syn. 2. Spurious, Supposi- 
titious, and Counterfeit agree in expressing intent to de- 
ceive, except that counterfeit may be used with figurative 
lightness where no dishonorable purpose is implied. Spu- 
rious, not genuine, expresses strong disapprobation of the 
deception, successful or attempted. Supposititious applies 
only to that which is substituted for the genuine; it thus 
expresses a class under thetfpurious: a supposititious work of 
Athanasius is notone that is supposed to have been written 
by him, but one that is palmed off upon the public as being 
the genuine text of a work that he is known to have writ- 
ten ; a supposititious child is a changeling ; was the Tich- 
borno claimant the genuine or a supposititious Sir Roger? 
Counterfeit applies also to a class under the spurious — 
namely, to that which Is made in attempted Imitation of 
something else : as, a counterfeit coin, bank-note, signa- 1 
ture. Chattcrton’s manuscripts were spurious, but not 
supposititious; ns they were not exact imitations of any 
particular manuscripts of early days, they would hardly 
be called counterfeit. See factitious. 

spuriously (spu'ri-us-li), adv. In a spurious 
manner; countorfeitly ; falsely, 
spuriousness (spu'ri-us-nes), tt. 1. Illegiti- 
macy ; tho state of being bastard, or not of 
legitimate birth : as, spuriousness of issue. — 2. 
Tho state or quality of being spurious, coun- 
terfeit, fnlse, or not genuine: as, the spurio lis- 
tless of drugs, of coin, or of writings, 
spur-leather (spGr'leTH'Gr), n. A strap by 
which n spur is secured to the foot. 

I could cat my very spur-leathers for anger ! 

B. Jonson, Every Man In his Humour, II. 1. 

spur-legged (spGr'Icg'od or -legd), a. Having 
spurs or spines on tho legs or feet. TbeZeplida; 
are known ns spur-lcggcd flies, 
spurless (spfer'les), a. [< spur + -less.] With- 
out a spur, in any sense. 

spurling (sptr'ling), n. A spelling of sparling. 
spurling-line (spfer'ling-lln), It. Naut. : («) A 
lino connected with the axis of a wheel by which 
a telltale or indox is made to show the posi- 
tion of tbo helm. ( b ) A rope stretched across 
botweon the two forward shrouds, having thim- 
bles spliced into it to serve as fair-leaders for 
the running rigging. 

spur-moneyt (spfcr'mun'i), »t. Money exacted 
lor wearing spurs in church. See the quota- 
tion. 

Our cathedrals (nnd abovo all St. Paul’s) were, in Jon* 
Ron’s time, frequented by people of nil descriptions, who, 
with n levity Bcnrcely credible, walked up and down tlie 
aisles, nnd transacted business of every Kind, during di. 
vlneservlce. To expel them was notpoasible; such, how- 
ever, was the noise occasioned by the incessant jingling 
of their spur-rowels, that it was found expedient to pun* 
isti those who approached tho body of tlie church, thus 
indecently equipped, by n small fine, under tlie name of 
spur-money, tlie exnction of which was committed to tlie 
beadles and singing-boys. 

Gifford, Note to B. Jonson’s Every Man out of his 
[Humour, ii. 1. 

spurn 1 (sp(>rn), v. [< ME. spitrncn, spornen, < 
AS.spcornan{-spornan,gc-speoritan,gc-sporiuni, 
* spurnan , in Somnor, not authenticated), also 
in comp, ict-speornan, rct-sponian (pret. spearn, 
pi. spurnon, pp. spornen) = OS. spurnan = OHG. 
spurnan =Icol .sporna, spgrna, also sperna, kick 
against, spurn with the foot, = L. spernere, 
despise; ult. connected with spur.] 1. trans. 
1. To kick against ; kick; drivo buck or away 
with the foot. ’ 

And Gaiashin with his fote spurned his body to grounde. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 199. 

Am I so round with you ns you with roe, 

That like a football you do spurn me thus? 

Shak., C. of E., ii. 1. 83. 

2t. To strike against. 

AungilB in hondiB Bchullen heere thee, 

Lest thou spume thi foot at a stoon. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 43. 
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3. To reject with disdain; scorn to receive or spur-royal (sper , roi ,/ al), n. [Also spur-ryal, 

Annsnrr. wtr.h • iTfinr. with Anntonmf . s „ — i "7 nr 7 -1 a _ -m i • t. 


consort with ; treat with contempt. 

0 how ray soul would spurn this ball of clay, 

And loathe the dainties of earth's painful pleasure! 

Quarles, Emblems, v. 13. 

II. intrans. I. To kick. 

1 purpose not to spurn against the prick, nor labour to 
set up that which God pulleth down'. 

Bp. of Ely, in J. Gairduer’s Richard III., iv. 

2f. To dash the foofragainst something; light 
on something unexpectedly; stumble. 

No wight on it spometh 

That erst was nothynge, into nought it torneth. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 707. 

The maid ... ran upstairs, but, spuming at the dead 
body, fell upon it in a swoon. Martinus Scriblerus, L 8. 

3f. To dash; rush. — 4. To manifest disdain ^ 

or contempt in rejecting anything; make con- gnurrvlt fsnfer'ii a 
temptuous opposition; manifest contempt or [< spur + t/l ] Ha’ 


spur-rial; <sptir + royal. Ot. ryal.] An English 

f old coin issued by 
ames I., and worth 
15s. or 16s. 6d. 

(about $3.63 or 
$3.99). It was so 
named from the re- 
semblance of the 
sun on its reverse 
to the rowel of a 
spur. 

She has nine spur-roy. 
ale, and the servants say 
she hoards old gold. 

Beau, and FI., Scornful 
[Lady, i. 1. 


disdain in resistance. 

It is very sure that they that be good will bear, and 
not epum at the preachers. 

Latimer, 3d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1649. 
Thou art regardless both of good and shame, 
Spuming at virtue and a virtuous name. 

Fletcher , Faithful Shepherdess, v. 3, 
spurn 1 (spSrn), It. [< ME. sprint, sporn; < spur n't, 
t>.] 1. A blow with the foot; a kick. 

lie tosse that heele a yard above his head 
That offers but a spume. 

Hcywood, Royal King (Works, ed. Tcaraon, 1S74, VI. 31). 
2f. A stumble; a fall. Joseph of Arimatliie 
(E. E. T. S.), p. 19. — 3. Disdainful rejection; 
contemptuous treatment. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

Shah, Hamlet, iil. 1. 73. 
4. In mining, one of the narrow pillars or con- 
nections left between the holings, and not out 
away until just before the withdrawal of tho 
sprags. [South Staffordshire coal-field, Eng- 
land.] 

spurn- (spern), ii. [A var. of spur, after spurn 1 , 
t>. Cf. G. sporn, spur, orig. an ace. form: see 
spur,n. ] 1 . A spur. [Prov.Eng.]— 2. Apiece 
of wood having one end inserted in the ground, 



diating, like the 
points on a spur- 
rowel. Chapman, 

Iliad, six. 367. 
spurry 2 (spur'i), «. 

(_Alsospurrcy;<OF. 
spurric, < SID. spo- 
ric, spuric, spettric, 
spurrie, D. spurric, 
spurry; cf. G. spor- 
gel, spcrgel (> Sw. 

Dan. spcrgel), < SID. 
spcrgula, spurry ; 
origin obscure.] A 
plant of the genus Spergula. The common species 
is S. arvensis, the com-spiury, from whose seeds a lamp- 
oil has sometimes been extracted. Knotted spurry, more 
properly called knotted pearl wort, is Sagina nodosa. The 
lawn-spurry (or properly lawn-pearlwort) is Sagina glabra. 
The Band-spurry is of the genus Spergularia. See Spergula. 

Spurrie fF.J, spurry, or frank; a Dutch herb and an ex- 
cellent fodder for catteh Cotgravc. 

spur-shell (sp£r-shel), it. A shell of tho gonus 
Impcrator (formerly called Calcar): so named 
from its resemblance to the rowel of a spur. 
The term extends to some similar trochiform 
shells. See out under Impcrator. 


scum. (Sire of the original.) 


and tho other nailed at an angle to a gate-post, spur-shore (spfer'shorj, it. Katit., same as spur, 


for the purpose of strengthening or supporting 
it. [Prov.Eng.] 

spurn.' 1 ! (sp4m), r. t. [< spurn-, n. Cf. spurn 1 , 
».] To spur. 

Tho Faery quickly raught 
His poynant speare, and sharply gan to spume 
His fomy steed. Spenser . F. Q., III. i. 5. 

spurn 3 (sp6m), it. [Early mod. E. spoortt, 
spoornc; origin obscure.] An evil spirit. 
Mallmcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
spumer (spfir'nfer), it. [< spurn 1 + -cr 1 .] One 
who spurns or rejects. 

spum-pointf (spem'point), it. [< spurn 1 + 
point.] An old game, of uncertain nature. 

He stakes heaven at spumpoint, and trips cross and pile 
whether ever he shall see the face of Goa or no. 

Jrr. Taylor, Works (cd. 1835), I. 743. 
spumwater (spem'wii'tGr), «. [< spurn 1 , V., + 
obj. water.] Plant., a V-shaped barrier or break- 
water, from 1 to 2 feet or more high, erocted on 
soa-going vessels forward of the foremast, to 
shed water coming over the bows. 
Spur-pruning (sp6r'pro'ning), n. A mode of 
pruning trees by which one or two eyes of the 
previous year’s wood are left and the rest cut 
off, so as to leave spurs or short rods. Com- 
pare spur-system, under spur. 
spurred (spferd), a. [< spur + -«?2.] 1. Woar- 


3 (in) (1). 

spurt 1 , spirt 1 (spSrt), a. [Both spellings are 
in use, spirt being etymologically more eor- 
reot, and spurt appar. the more common spell- 
ing; a transposed form of sprit 1 (lilco bird 1 , 
bird 2, transposed forms of lin'd, bride 1 ): seo 
sprit 1 . The word is prob. confused with spurt 2 , 
spirt 2 .] I. intrans. It. To sprout; shoot. 

Shall a few sprays of us, . . . 

Our scions, put !n wild and savage stock, 

Spirt up so suddenly Into the cloudB, 

And overlook their grafters? 

Shak, Hen. V., ill. 6. 8. 

Did you ever sec a fellow so spurted up in a moment? 
He has got the right ear of the auke, tho prince, princess, 
most of the lords, but all the ladies. 

Hurston, The Fawne, ii. 1. 
2. To gush or issue out suddenly in a stream, 
as liquor from a cask; rusk “with sudden force 
from a confined place in a small jet or stream. 
Thus tho small jet, which hasty hands unlock, 

Spirts in the gardener’s eyes who turns the cock. 

Pope, Dunciad, ii. 178. 

The Prince's blood spirted upon the scarf. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

ii. Iratts. To throw or force out in a jet or 
stream; squirt: as, to spurt water from tho 
mouth; to spurt liquid from a tube. 


With toongc three forcked f nrth spirts lyre. 

Slanihurst, flvneid (ed. Arber, p. 59), ii. 


mg spurs: as, a spurred horseman. — 2. In or- 
with.: (a) Having unusually long claws: as, the 
spurred towhee, Pipilo mcgalonyx. S. F. Baird. 

[Rare.] (ii) Having spurs; caloarato. See spur, 

spurt 1 , spirt 1 (spirt), n [< spurt 1 , spirt 1 , v. 
spurs of any kind; ealcarate.-4. In iJot., pro- C£ ' W™" 1 ’. W ul ’ s -P ro<1 > "J 1£ - A shoot ! 3 


Toade are sometimes observed to exclude or spirt out a 
dark and liquid matter behind. 

SirT. Browne, Vulg. Err., Hi. 13. 


ducing or provided with a spur; calearate. — 

Spurred butterfly-pea. See peat.— Spurred chame- 
leon, Chamiderm calcifer. — Spurred corolla. See ea- 
rn!!.'.-- .Spurred gentian. See gentian.— Spurred rye. 

See rtj'A and ergoli, 2 . —Spurred tree-frog or tree-toad, 

Polypedeles eqttes, ot Ceylon, having a calcar, 
spurrer (epbr'br), n. 1. One who uses spurs. 

— 2. Somebody or something that incites or 
urges on. 

I doubt you want a spurrer-on to exercise and to amuse- 
ments. Stvift, To Pope, July 10, 1728. 

spurrey, it. See spurry 2 . 
spurrier (spfcr'ier), n. [Early mod. E. also 
sporyor ; < ME. sporier, sporycr, sporcr ; < spur spurt 2 , spirt 2 (spfirt), ti, t. [Both spellings are 
+ -for 1 .] One whose occupation is the making m use, spirt being etymologically the more cor- 
of spurs. ■ reet, and spurt the more common spelling; also 

Ods so, my spurrier! put them on, hoy, quickly. rarely spert; a transposed form of *sprit or 
B. Jonam, staple of Hews, i. 1. *spret (of. E. dial, sprut, jerk), < Icel. spretta 


sprout; a bud. 

These nuts . . . have in the mids a little chit or spirt. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xv. 22. 

2. A forcible gusb of liquid from a confined 
place; a jet. 

Water, dash'd from fishy Btalls, shall stain 
His hapless coat with spirts of scaly rain. 

Gay, Trivia, iii. 106. 

3. A brief and sudden outbreak. 

A sudden spurt of woman's jealousy. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

A school of shad. [Connecticut.] 


spur-winged 

(for *sprenta) (pret. spratt, for "spruuf), start, 
spring, also sprout, spout, = Sw. spritta, start, 
startle, = MHG. sprenzen, spout, crack; the 
orig. nasal appearing in sprent, ME. sprenien, 
bound, leap, and the noun sprint, dial, sprunt, 
a convulsive struggle, etc. : see sprent, sprint.] 
To make a short, sudden, and exceptional ef- 
fort ; put forth one’s utmost energy for a short 
time, especially in racing. 

Cambridge spurted desperately in turn, . . . and bo they 
went, fighting every inch of water. G. Reade, Hard Cash, i. 

spurt 2 , spirt 2 (spert), n. [Cf. Icel. sprettr, a 
spurt, spring, bound, run ; from tbe verb. Cf. 
sprunt 1 , sprint.] 1. A short, sudden, extra- 
ordinary effort for an emergency; a special 
exertion of one’s self for a short distance or 
space of time, as in running, rowing, etc. : as, 
by a fine spurt be obtained the lead. 

The long, steady sweep of the so.called paddle tried 
him almost as much as the breathless strain of the spurt. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, Iv vi. 
In therace of fame, there are ascore capable of brilliant 
spurts for one who comes in winner after a steady pull 
with wind and muscle to spare. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 281. 
2f. A short period; a brief interval of time. 
Heere for a spirt linger, no good opportunitye scaping. 

Stanihurst, flfneid, iil. 453. 
He lov'd you but for a spurt or so. 

Marston and Webster, Malcontent, i. 6. 

spurtle 1 , spirtle 1 (sp&r'tl), v. t. and i. [Freq. 
of spurt 1 , spirt 1 ', in origin a transposed form 
of spriltle, spruttlc: seo spurt 1 , spirt 1 , sprit 1 , 
spruttlc, etc.) To shoot in a scattering man- 
ner; spurt. [Rare.] 

The brains and mingled blood were spirited on the wall. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, ii. 283. 

spurtle 2 , spirtle 2 (spSr'tl), n. [Dim. of sprit 1 . 
Cf. spurtle 1 , spirtle 1 .] A stick used for stir- 
ring. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Siie left the spurtle sticking in the porridge. 

Geo. MacDonald, Warlock o’ Glenwarlock, xlix. 

spurtle-blade (sp6r'tl-blad), n. Abroadsword. 
[Scotch.] 

It’s tauld he was a sodgerbred, . . . 

But now he ’s qunt the spurtle blade. 

Bums, Captain Grose’s Peregrinations. 

spur-track (spfer'trak), «. A short track lead- 
ing from a lino of railway, and connected with 
it at ono end only. 

spur-tree (spfer'tro), n. A West Indian shrub 
or small tree, Fctitia Domingensis. Also called 
yellow fiddlcwood. 

spurway (spGr'wa), it. A horse-path ; a narrow 
way; a bridle-road; a way for a single beast. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

spur-whang (spfer'hwang), it. A spur-leather. 
Scott, Monastery. [Scotch.] 
spur-wheel (spftr'liwel), it. The common form 
of cog-wheel, in which the cogs 
are radial and peripheral, and 
made to engage corresponding 
cogs on another wheel. Com- 
pare cut under pinion, E. II. 

Knight. 

spurwing (sp&r ' wing), it. A 

spur-winged bird. Especially— (a) 

A jaccnn, or any bird of the family 
Jacanidae or Parridte, of which the 
spur on the wing is a characteristic. Spur-wheel. 

See cut under jacana. (6) A spur- 
winged goose. See cut under Pleclropterus. (c) A spur- 
winged plover. See Qheltmia end spur-winged. 
Spur-Winged (spfcr'wingd), a. Having a homy 
spur on tho pinion, as various birds, it is a 
weapon of offense and defense. It is sometimes double, as 
is well shown in the cut under Palaviedea . See also cuts 
under jacana and Pleclropterus.— Spur-Winged goose, 
a species of Plectropterus, as P. gambensis.— Spur-Winged 
plovers, those plovers or lapwings, of the family Chara • 
driidte, and of several different genera, in which a spur is 
developed on the wing (including some species of these 
genera in which such a spur fails to develop). Wing-spurs 
arc more frequentin this than in any other family of birds 
(excepting the related Jacanidtc or Parridse). None oc- 
cur, however, in the true plovers (of the genera Chara • 
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Egyptian Spur-winged Plover (Hoplopterus spinosuj). 


spur-winged 

drius, AEgialites, Eudromias, Squatarola, etc.}; they are 
commonest among those plovers which are related to the 
lapwing of Europe (Vanellus eristatus , which, however, 
has none), and which have a hind toe and often wattles on 
the face. The presence of spurs and wattles is often coin- 
cident. South American spur-winged plovers, with hind 
toe and no wattles, constitute the genus Belonopterus ; 
they are two, the Cayenne and the Chilian lapwings, B. 
caycnnensis and B. chilensis; both are crested. The type 
of the genus lloploptenus is the Egyptian spur-winged 
plover, H. spinosus , with large spurs, a crest, no hind toe, 
and no wattles ; it has when adult the whole crown, chin, 
throat, breast, flanks, and legs black, and the greater wing- 
coverts and some other parts white. It inhabits espe- 
cially northern Africa, abounds in Egypt and Nubia, and 
extends into parts of Europe and Asia. It is among the 
birds supposed to have been a basis of the trocliilus of 
the ancients (compare crocodile -bird, sicsac, and cut un- 
der Plurianus). It is represented in South Africa by the 
black-backed spurred lapwing, U. spcciosus, with large 
spurs and the top of the head white. The Indian spur- 
winged lapwing, U. vcntralis, has a black cap, a black 
patch on the belly in white surroundings, and large spurs. 
Two South American forms, with spurs, hut no wattles, 
crest, or hind toe, are the Peruvian bronze-winged lap- 
wing, II. resplcndens , and the little white-winged, H. 
cayantis (or stolatus, if the term cayanus ho thought too 
near caycnnensis ) ; each of these has been made the basis 
of a different generic name. In the type of the genus 
Chettusia, C. gregaria (see cut under Chettusia), and sev- 
eral related species, a hind too is present, and neither 
spurs nor wattles are developed ; hut the name has been 
used to cover various species with wattles and spurs, 
more properly separated under the term Lubiranclltts. In 
this group it is the rule that large wattles are associated 
with well-developed spurs, for in those species which have 
very small wattles the spurs arc almost or quite obsolete. 
Variations in these respects, and in the presence or ab- 
sence of the hind toe, have caused the erection of other 
genera. (See Sarciophorus, Xiph id iopferus.) Five of tlio 
best-marked species of LobivctneUus proper, with large 
spurs, largo wattles, and a hind toe, are the following: 
h. senegallus, of the Ethiopian region north of the equa- 
tor; Ij. lateralis, of South Africa; L. cucullatus, of Java, 
Sumatra, etc.; L. pcrsonalus, of northern Australia, New 
Guinea, and some other islands; and h. lobatus, of eastern 
Australia from Rockingham Bay to Tasmania (see cut un- 
der wattled). 

spurwort (spfer' wfcrt), n. [< spur + wort 1 .] The 
fleld-maddor, Shcrardia arrensis: so colled from 
its whorls of leaves, likenod to tho rowel of a 
spur. 

sput (sput), ii. [Origin obscure.] A thimble 
or annular plate used to reinforce a hole in a 
boiler. E. H. Knight. 
sputa, v. Plural of sputum. 
sputationf (spfi-ta'shon), n. [= F. sputation 
— Pg. esputagdo, < L. sputarc, pp. sputatus, 
spit, spit out, < spucrc. spit: see spew.] Tho 
act of spitting; that which is spit. Ear vc;/. 
sputativet (spii'ta-tiv), a. [< L. sputarc, spit, 
spit out (seo sputation), + -ire.] Pertaining 
to spitting; characterized by spitting. Sir II. 
Wotton, Iieliquiic, p. 370. 
sputcheon (spueh'on), a. [Origin obscuro.] In 
a sword-scabbard, tlio inner part of tho mouth- 
piece, which holds tho lining in place. E. U. 
Knight. 

sputet (sput), v. i. [< ME.s/uifr, sputi, by aplicr- 
esis from dispute.'] To disputo. 

Whntt! thay sputen it spoken of so snltous fylthc. 

Alliterative Poems (cu. Morris), ii. 845. 

sputter (sput'6r), r. [Also in vnr. splutter; cf. 
EG. spr utters, sputters, sprinkle, G. sprudchi, 
spout, squirt; freq. of tlio verb represented 
by spout. Cf. spur tic 1 , splrtlc 1 .] I. intrans, 
1*. To spit, or eject saliva from the mouth in 
small or scattered bits; hence, to throw out 
moisture in small detached pnrls and with 
small explosions; emit small particles, ns of 
grease, soot, etc., with some crackling or noise. 

They could neither of ’em speak for Rngo; and so fell a 
sputt’ring at one another like two roasting Apples. 

Congreve, Way of tho \\ orld, iv. 8. 

Like the green wood, 

That, sputtering in tho flame, works outward into tears. 

Dryden, Cleomencs, i. 1. 

2. To speak so rapidly and vehemently ns to 
seem to spit out the words, as in excitement or 
anger. 

The soul, which to a reptile had been changed, 

Along the valley hissing takes to flight, 

And after him the other speaking sputters. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, xxv. 13S. 

ii. trails. 1. To emit forcibly in small or 
scattered portions, as saliva, flame, etc. ; spit 
out noisily. 

A poisoned tongue cannot forbear to sputter abroad his 
venom. Be r. T. Adams , 'Works, I. 73. 

Thus sourly wail’d he, sputt’ring dirt and gore ; 

A burst of laughter echo’d through tho shore. 

Pope, Hind, xxili. 021. 

2. To emit in small particles or amounts with 
slight explosions: as, tho ctintMo sputters smoko; 
a green stick sputters out steam. — 3. To utter 
rapidly and with indistinctness ; jabber. 

In the midst of caresses ... to sputter out the basest 
accusations 1 Swift. 
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sputter (sput'Sr), n. [< sputter , v .] 1. The 
act of sputtering. — 2. That which is thrown 
off or ejected in sputtering. 

She pouted out her blubber-lips, as If to bellows up wind 
and sputter into her horse-nostrils. 

Jiichardson, Clarissa Harlowe, IV. vii. (Davies.) 

3. The noise made by a person who or a thing 
which sputters; hence, bustle; ado; excited 
talk; squabble. 

What a deal of Pother and Spmtler here is, between my 
Mistress and Mr. Myrtle, from mere Punctilio I 

Steele, Conscious Lovers, iv. 1. 

sputterer (sput'6r-6r), n. One who or that 
which sputters. 

sputum (spu'tum), n.) pi. sputa (-til). [NL., < 
L. sputum , that which is spit out, spittle, < 
spuerCy pp. sjnttus, spit: see spew.'] 1. Spittle ; 
a salival discharge from the mouth. — 2. In 
path oh, that which is expectorated or ejected 
from the lungs: used also in tho plural, in des- 
ignation of the individual masses JEruginoua 

sputa, very green expectoration.— Globular sputa, 
nummular sputa.— Rusty Sputa, sputa tinged with 
blood, and characteristic of some stages of pneumonia.— 
Sputum COCtuni, purulent, loose sputum, forming itself 
into masses, as of the later stages of bronchitis.— Spu- 
tum crudum. scant, tcnaciouB, mucous sputum, ns of the 
early stage of bronchitis. 

spy (spl), v prot. and pp. spied, ppr. spying. [< 
ME. spycn , spies, by aphorcsis from espyen, es- 
pies . < OF. espier = It. spiarc = i^ID. spies, < 
OHG. spehon, MHG. spclicn, G. spiihcs = Icel. 
speja , sp.rja, watch, observe, spy, = L. spcccrc , 
look, = Gr. OKtiTTccOai, look, = Skt.-y/ spag,-\/ pag, 
see. From tho Tout, root arc also ult. espy, spi- 
ed, espial, spion , espionage , otc.; from tho L. root 
ult. E. species , spectacle, etc.; from the Gr., skep- 
tic, scope 3 , etc.] I. trass. 1. To discover at a 
distance, or from a position of concealment; 
gain sight of; seo; espy. 

As they forwnrd went, 

They spyde a knight fayre pricking on tho plnync. 

Spenser, F. Q., 111. viii. 44. 

2. To discover by closo search or examination ; 
gain a knowledge of by artifice. 

Look about with your eyes ; sm/ what things arc to he 
reformed in tho Church of England. Latimer. (Imp. Diet.) 

Ills master’s eye 

Tecrs not about, some secret fault to spy. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 40. 

3. To explore; viow, inspect, or examine se- 
crotly, as a country: usually with out 

Moses sent to spy out Jnazer, and they took tho villages 
thereof. Num. xxi. 32. 

4 f. To ask; inquire; question. 

Thc 3 folko had farlv of my faro, 

And what I wns full fnsto tliel spied. 

They askid yf I a prophetc ware. 

York Tlays, p. 173. 

Thcnnc watz sjnjed tfc spured [speered] vpon Bparc wyBc. 
Sir Ga wayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 001. 

II. istrass. 1. To search narrowly; scruti- 
nize; pry. 

It is my nature’s plague 
To spy into abuses. Shak., Othello, Hi. 3. 147. 

2. To play tho spy; excrciso survoillnncc. 

This evening I will sjiy upon the bishop, and give you 
an account to-morrow morning of his disposition. 

Donne, Letters, lxxvil. 

gpy (spl), pi. spies. [< ME. spy, spic, short 
for csjiic, aspyc , cspyc (=r MD. spic), < OF. cspic, 
a spy; from the verb: see spy, v. Cf. spion.'] 

1. A porson who keeps a constant watch on tho 
actions, motions, conduct, etc., of others; one 
who secretly watches what is going on. 

This sour Informer, this bate-breeding spy. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. C55. 
Ho told me that ho had so good spies that he hath had 
tho keys taken out of Dc Witt’s pocket when he wns 
a-bed, nnd his closet opened, and papers brought to him, 
and left In his hands for an hour, and carried back and 
laid In the place again, and koys put into Dc Witt’s pocket 
again. Depys, Diary, IV. 72. 

2. A secret emissary who goes into an enemy’s 
camp or territory to inspoct his works, ascer- 
tain lii6 strongth and his intentions, watch his 
movements, and report, thereon to tho prop or 
officer. By tho laws of war among all civilized 
nations a spy is liable to capital punishment. 

On tho morowo erly Gawcln sento a epic for to 6C what 
the saisnes diden that the! hnddo lefte at the brigge of 
dionc. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 2D0. 

Edmund Talmcr, an ofllccr In the onemy’s service, was 
taken as a spy lurking within our lines; he has been tried 
as a spy, condemned as a spy, nnd shall bo executed ns n spy. 
Gen. Israel rtttnam, To Sir Henry Clinton, Aug. 7, 1777. 

3f. The pilot of a vessel. — 4f. An advanced 
guard; a forerunner. [Bare.] 

Since knowledge is hut sorrow’s spy, 

It is not safe to know. 

Sir IT. Davenant, Tho Just Italian, v. 1 (song). 
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[In the following passage, spry is supposed by some to mean 
that which precedes and announces the time for the assas- 
sination of Banquo, by others the very eye, the exact mo- 
ment. 

I will advise you where to plant yourselves ; 

Acquaint you with the perfect spy o’ the time, 

The moment on ’t ; for ’t must be done to-night. 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 130.) 

5f. A glance; look; peep. [Rare.] 

Each others equall puissaunce envies, 

And through their iron sides with cruell spies 
Does seeke to perce. Spenser, F. Q., I. ii. 17. 

6f. An eye. 

With her two crafty spyes 
She secretly would search each daintie lim. 

Spenser, F. Q., HI. i. 36. 

If these be true spies which I wear in my head, here’s a 
goodly sight. Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 259. 

= Syn. 2. Emissary, Spy (see emissary), scout, 

spyalt, II. See spiat. 

spyboat (spi'bot), n. A boat sent to make dis- 
coveries and bring intelligence. [Bare.] 

(living the colour of the sea to their spyboats, to keep 
them from being discovered, came from the Veneti. 

Arbuthnot. 

spycraft (spl'kraft), n. The art or practices of 
a spy ; the act or practice of spying. [Rare.] 

All attempts to plot against tho Government were ren- 
dered impracticable by a system of vigilance, jealousy, 
spycrajt, sudden nrrest, and summary punishment. 

Brougham. 

spy-glass (spi'gliis), n. A smallhand-telescope. 
Spy-hole (spi'bol), «. A hole for spying; apeep- 
Iiolo. 

spyism (spi'izm), n. [< spy + -ism.] The act 
or business of spying ; the system of employing 
spies. Imp. Did. 

spy-money (spI'mimH), n. Money paid to a 
spy; a reward for secret intelligence. B. Jon- 
son, Bartholomew Fair, ii. 1. 

Spyridia (spi-rid'i-ii), n. [NL. (Harvey), < Gr. 
aavpiq (ervptd-), a basket.] A genus of floride- 
ous algic, giving name to tho order Spyridiace.x 
(which soo for characters). The species are 
few in number and mostly tropical. There are, 
liowovor, two forms on tho New England coast. 
Spyridiacese (spi-rid-i-a'se-6), n. pi. [NL., < 
Spi/ridia + -acc.x.] A monotypic order (or sub- 
order) of florideons algro. The fronds are filiform, 
monosiphonous, and formed of longer branching fila- 
ments from which are given off short simple branches. 
The antlicridia are borne on tho secondary branches ; the 
tetrasnorcs are tripartite, and borne nt the nodes of the 
secondary branches; the cystocarps aresubtcrminal on the 
branches. 

Spy Wednesdayt. The Wednesday immedi- 
ately preceding Easter: so called in allusion 
to tho preparations mndo by Judas Iscariot on 
that day to betray Christ, 
sq. An abbreviation of square: as, sq. ft. (that 
is, square foot or foot); sq. in. (square mile or 
miles). 

squat, «. An old spelling of squaw. 
squab 1 (skwoh), v. ; prot. audpp. squahhed, ppr. 
squahhing. [Also in somo senses squob; cf. Sw. 
dial, sqrapp, a word imitativo of a splash (Icel. 
shrampa, pnddlo in water), Norw. sqrapa, trem- 
hlo, shake, = G. schwapp, a slap, E. swap, strike 
(see swap, swab, squabble) ; akin to Norw. keep- 
pa, slmko, slip, shudder, and toE. quap 1, quop\, 
quab 1 .] I. intrans. To fall plump; strike heavi- 
ly; flap; flop. 

They wntched tho street, nnd beheld Indies in . . . 
short cloaks with hoods squabbing behind (known ns car- 
dinals). S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 31. 

II. trails. To squeeze; knock; heat. Ealli- . 
welt. [Prow Eng.] 

squab 1 (skwoh), adr. [An elliptical use of 
squab 1 , ».] So as to strike with a crash; with a 
heavy fall ; plump. [Colloq.] 

The cnglo took tlio tortoise up into the nir nnd dropt 
him down, squab, upon n rock. Sir It. L’Estrange, Fnhles. 

squab 2 (skwoh), a. nnd n. [Also squob ; cf. Sw. 
dial, sqrabh, looso or fat flesh, sqvabba, a fat 
woman, sqrabbig, flabby; connected with the 
verb squab 1 . Cf .quab 3 .] I. a. 1. Fat; short 
and stout ; plump ; bulky . 

A little squab French page who speaks no English. 

Wycherley, Country' Wife, iv. 3. 

2. Short; curt; abrupt. [Rare.] 

We have returned a squab answer retorting the infrac- 
tion of treaties. 

Walpole, To Mann, July 25, 1766. (Davies.) 

3. Unflodgod, newly hatched, or not yet having 
attained the full growth, as a dove or apigeon. 

Why must old pigeons, nnd they stale, be drest, 

When there’s so many squab ones in the nest? 

IT. King, The Old Cheese. 

Hence — 4. Shy, as from extreme youth; coy. 
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- Your demure ladies that aro so Bguob in company aro 
devils in a corner, 

N. Lee, Princess of Cleve, ill, i. (Encyc. Diet.) 
,ii. «. i. A young animal in its earliest pe- 
riod; a young beast or bird before the hair or 
feathers appear, (a) Specifically, a young unfledged 
pigeon or dove. A young pigeon is properly a squab as 
long as it sits in the nest; ns soon as it can utter its 



». querulous cries for food it becomes a squealer or squeaker. 
and so continues ns long as it is fed by the parents, which 
is generally until Itis fully fledged ; but it continues to bo 
called squab as marketable for its flesh. ( b ) Figuratively, 
a young and inexperienced person. 

Brit. I warrant you, is he a trim youth? 

Mon. We must make him one, .Tacke ; 'tis such a squab as 
thou never sawest; such a lumpe, we may make what we 
will of him. Brome, Sparagus Garden, ii. 2. 

2, A short, fat, flabby person: also used figur- 
atively. 

Gorgonius sits, abdominous and wan. 

Like a fat squab upon a Chinese fan. 

Cotoper, , Progresa of Error, 1. 218. 
We shall then see how the prudes of this world owed nil 
their fine figure only to their being a little strnlter laced, 
and that they were naturally as arrant squabs as those 
that went more loose. 

Pope, To Lady M. W. Montagu, Aug. 18, 1710. 

3. (a) A thickly stuffed cushion, especialty one 
for a piece of furniture, as an upholstered chair 
or sofa, to which it may or may not be attached. 
Honco — ( b ) A sofa in which there is no part 
of the frame visible, and which is stuffed and 
caught through with strong thread at regular 
intervals, but so as to be very soft. 

Bessie herselflny on n squab, or short sofa, placed under 
tho window. Mrs. Gaskcll, North and South, xili. 

(c) An ottoman. 

I have seen a folio writer place himself in an elbow- 
chair, when the author of duodecimo has, out of a just 
deference to his superior quality, Beated himself upon a 
squab. Addison, Spectator, No. 529. 

squab 2 (skwob), v, t . ; pret. and pp. squalled, 
ppr. squalling. [< squab 2 , «.] To stuff thickly 
and catch through with thread at regular inter- 
vals, ns a cushion, a button or soft tuft is usually 
placed in the depressions to hide the stitches. Furniture 
upholstered in this manner Is said to he squalled. 
squabasb (skwa-bash'), v . t . [Appar. an arbi- 
trary formation, or an extension of squab*.] To 
crush; squash; quash: also used as a noun. 
[Slang.] 

His [Gifford's] satire of tho Baviad and Mrcvlad squa- 
lashed , at one blow, aset of coxcombs who might have hum- 
bugged the world long enough. 

Scott, Diary, Jan. 17, 1827. (Lockhart.) 
squabbish (skwob'ish), a. [< squab- + -ish 1 .] 
Thick; fat; heavy. 

Diet renders them of a squabbish or lardy habit of body. 

Harvey. 

squabble (skwob'l), v . ; pret. and pp. squabbled, 
ppr. squabbling. [< Sw. dial. *shvabbla, dispute’ 
( shvabbel , a dispute), -freq. of slsvappa, chide, 
lit. make a splashing, < skvapp, a splash: soe 
swab, swap,] I. intraus. To engage in a noisy 
quarrel or row; wrangle; quarrol and fight 
noisily; brawl; scufflo. 

Drunk? and speak paiTot? and squabble? swagger? 
swear? Shak., Othello, 11. 8. 270. 

We should squabble like Brother and Sister. 

Steele , Tender Husband, I. X. 
=Syn. To jangle. See qitarrcli, n. • 

II. irons. In printing, to disarrange and mix 
Clines of composod types) when thoy aro stand- 
ing on thoir feet. 

The letters do not range well, giving an irregular or 
squabbled appearance to the line. Science, VIII. 254. 

squabble (skwob'l), n. [< Sw. dial, skvahbcl, 
a dispute; from the verb,] A wrangle; a dis- 
■ puto ; a brawl ; a scuffle ; a noisy quarrol. 
Pragmatic fools commonly begin the squabble, and craity 
knaves reap the benefit. Sir It. L'Eslrangc. 

This contrariety of humours betwixt my father and my 
uncle was tho source of many a fraternal squabble. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, I. 21. 
=Syn. Brawl, Wrangle, clc. See quarrel t. 
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Squabbler (skwob'l&r), n. [< squabble + -er 1 .] 
One who squabbles; a contentious person; a 
brawler; a noisy disputant. 

squabby (skwob'i), a. [< squalfi + -i/l.] Thick; 
resembling a squab; squat. 

A French woman is a perfect architect in dress; . . . she 
never tricks out a squabby Doric shape with Corinthian 
finery. Goldsmith , The Bee, No. 2. 

squab-chick (skwob ' chik), n. A chick, or 
young chicken, not fully feathered; a fledgling. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

squab-pie (skwob'pl), it. 1. A pie made of 
squabs; pigeon-pie. — 2. A pie made of fat 
mutton well peppered and salted, with layers 
of apple and an onion or two. Kalliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Cornwall squab-pye, and Devon white-pot brings ; 

And Leicester beans and bacon, food of kings! 

IT. King, Art of Cookery, 1. 165, 

squacco (skwak'o), n. [A native name, prob. 
imitative (of. quack 1 , quail 3 ).] A small rail-liko 
heron of Europe, Asia, and Africa, Ardca or 
Ardcolacomata, ralloidcs, caslanca, or squaiotta, 
of a white color, much varied with chestnut or 
russet-brown and black. The head is crested, with 
six long black and white plumes; the bill is cobalt-blue, 



tipped with black; the lores are emerald-green; the feet 
flesh-colored, with yellow soles and black claws; and tho 
Iridea pale-yellow. The squacco ncsls in heronries, usu- 
ally ou a tree, and lays four to six greenish-blue eggs. It 
is rare in Europe north of the Mediterranean liosln, hut 
common in most parts of Africa, and extends into a small 
part of Asia. 

squad 1 (skwod), «. [(OP. vernacular esquarre, 
esquare, > ME. square) < OP. esquadre, cscadrc, 
P. cscadrc = Sp. escuaiira = Pg. esquadra, < 
It. sqnadra, a squad, squadron, square : seo 
square 1 , and cl. squadron.] 1 . Milit., any small 
number of men assembled, as for drill, inspec- 
tion, or duty. — 2. Any small party or group 
of porsons: as, a squad of navvies; a set of 
people in general : usually somewhat contemp- 
tuous — Awkward squad, a body of recruits not yet 
competent, by tlielr knowledge of drill anil the manual of 
arms, to take their place in tho regimental line. 

Squad 1 (skwod), v. t . ; pret. and pp. squadded, 
ppr. squadding, [< squad 1, it.] To draw up in 
a squad. 

Squad your men, and form up on the road. 

Lever, Charles O’JInlley, Ixxxvi. (Encyc. Diet.) 

squad 2 (skwod), n. [Origin obscure; perhaps 
a dial. var. of shade, ult. < AS. sccddan, seddan, 
soparato: see sliodc.] 1. Soft, slimy mud. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 2. In mining, loose ore of tin 
mixed with earth. [Cornish.] 
squaddy (skwod'i), a. [A var. of squatty.] 
Squabby. [Old Eng. and U. S.j 

A latte squaddy monke that hnd beene well fedde in 
some cloyster. 

Greene, News Loth from Heaven and Hell (15D3). (Hares.) 

I had hardly got seated when In came a great, stout, 
fat, squaddy woman. 

Major Downing, May -Day. (Bartlett.) 

squadron (skwod'ron), ?i. [= D. cscadron = 
Dan. eshadron , < 0$\ cs quad von, F. cscadron = 
Sp. cscuadron = Pg. esquadrdo (=5 G. schwad - 
rone = Sw. squadron), < It. squa drone, a squad- 
ron, aug. of squadra,' si squad, a squaro: soe 
squad 1 , square 1J If. A square. 

SIxe dayes ioumey from Bczencgcr is the place where 
they get Diamants; ... it is a great place, compassed 
with a wall, and . . . they sell the earth within the wall 
for so much a squadron, and the limits are set how deepe 
or how low they shall digge. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 221. 

2. A body of soldiers drawn up in a square, or 
in regular array, as for battle; specifically, in 
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modern armies, the principal division of a regi- 
ment of cavalry. This corresponds more or less close- 
ly to a company In the infantry, and consists of two troops, 
each commanded by a captain. The actual strength of a 
squadron varies from 120 to 200 men. 

The Ordovices, to welcopie the new General, had hew'n 
in peeces a whole Squadron of Horse. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 

3. A division of a fleet; a detachment of ships 
of war employed on a particular service or sta- 
tion, and under the command of a flag-officer. 
— 4. Generally, any ranked and orderly body 
or group. — 5. In early New England records 
(1G36), one of four divisions of town land, 
probably in the first instance a square. The 
records show that squadronvras used later in other senses : 

(а) A division of a town for highway care. 

Agreed upon by the selectmen for the . . . calling out 
of their men to work, that is within their several squadrons. 

Town Becords, Groton, Mass., 1G7I. 

(б) A school district. • 

Voted and chose a committee of seven men to apportion 
tho school in six societies or squadrons, . . . taking the 
northwesterly corner for one squadron. 

Town Becords, Marlborough, Mass., 1749. 

Sometimes spelled squadrant. 

Squadron (skwod'ron), v . t. [< squadron , ?!.] 

1. To form into squadrons, as a body of sol- 
diers. Hence — 2. To form in order; array. 

They gladly hither haste, and by a quire 
Of squadron’d angels hear his carols sung. 

Milton, P. L., xii. 367. 
squail, squale (skwal), n. [Also scale; per- 
haps a dial. var. of skail, in pi. shafts, formerly 
skayles, a var. of kail-: see hail'* and skayles.] 1. 
A disk or counter used in the game of squails. 
- Urge, towards the table’s centre, 

With unerring hand, the squall. 

C. S. Calverlcy, There Stands a City. 

2. pi. A game in which disks or counters are 
driven by snapping them from the edge of a 
round board or table at a mark in the center. 
— 3. pi. Ninepins. SalKwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

squail, squale (skwal), v. [< squail, n.] I. in- 
trant. To throw a stick, loaded stick, disk, flat 
stone, or other object at a mark : often applied 
to tho throwing of sticks at cocks or geese on 
Shrove Tuesday, a sport formerly popular in 
England. Grose. [Prov. Eng. and New Eng.] 

Ii. trails. To aim at, throw at, or pelt with 
sticks or other missiles. 

"Squalling a goose before his door, and tossing dogs and 
cats on Slirovo Tuesday" (Hr, Hunt's “Bristol The al- 
lUBlon is to the republican mayor of the city in 1651. 

If. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 169. 
squail-board (skwiil'bdrd), n. The roundboard 
upon which the game of squails is played. ■ 
squailer (skwa'lfir), n. A kind of throwing- 
stick, an improvement on that used formerly 
in squailing cooks or geese. 

Armed with squailers, an ingenious instrument com- 
posed of n short stick of pliant cane and n leaded knob, 
to drive the harmless little squirrel from tree to tree, and 
lay it a victim at tho feet of a successful shot. 

Daily Telegraph , Nov, 30, 1881. (Encyc. Diet.) 

squaimoust, a. Seo sqticamous. 

Squaint, II. An obsolete dialectal form of swain. 
squalder (skwol'dGr), n. A kind of jelly-fish. 
See tho quotation. 

I have oftentimes mett with two other entities which 
seeme to bee of a congenerous substance with the afore- 
named gellies, both of them to bee found in the saltwater. 
One is flat and round, as broad os a mnns pnlme, or broad- 
er, and as thick as the hand, cleare and transparent, con- 
vex on one side and somewhat like the gibbous part of the 
human liver, on the other side concave with a contrivance 
like a knott in tho very middle thereof, but plainly with 
circular fibers about the verge or edge of it (where it is 
grown c thin] which suffer manifest constriction and dila- 
tation, which doc promote its natation, which is also per- 
ceptible, and by which you may discerne it to advance 
towards the shore, or recede from it. About us they are 
generally called squalders, but are indeed evidently flBhes, 
although not described in any Ichthyology I have yet raett 
with. Dr. B. Bobinson, To Sir T. Browne, Dec. 12, 1659 (in 
[Sir T. Browne’s Works, 1. 423). 
squale, n. and v. See squail . 

Squali (skwa'H), n. jrt. [NL. (Muller, 1835), pi. 
of I/, septal us, a shark: see Squalus.] In ichth ., 
a section of elasmobrancliiate fishes, or sela- 
chians, having the gill-slits lateral and plural, 
live, six, or seven in number ; tlie sharks proper, 
as distinguished from the Raize (rays or skates, 
with ventral gill-slits) and from the JToloccphaU 
(chimeras, with gill-slits a single pair). The name 
has been used for groups of various extent; it is now gen- 
erally restricted to tho plngiostoraous fishes with lateral 
branchial apertures and the pectoral fins regularly curved 
baekwanl from the base of insertion. The Squali are 
divided into about 12 families and many genera, the no- 
menclature of which is by no means fixed. See Selachii 
and sharki, and cuts under selachian and dogfish. 
squalid (skwol'id), a. [< L. squalidus, foul, 
filthy, < squalen, be stiff, rough, or dry (with 
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anything), esp. he stiff or rough from negli- 
gence or want of care, he foul; cf. Gr. aslUeiv, 
be dry (see skclct, skeleton).'] 1. Foul; filthy; 
extremely dirty: as, a squalid beggar ; a squalid 
house. 

Uncoinb’d his locks, ami squalid Ins attire. 

Drydcn, Pal. anti Arc., i. 539. 

2f. Rough; shaggy. [Karo.] 

Squalid^ (skwal'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < SquaJus 
+ -idx.] A family of sharks^ typified by the 
genus Squahts, to which various limits have 
been assigned. By Bonaparte the name was used for 
all true sharks. By some other writers it hns Been used 
instead of Acanlhiidic. See dogfish and picked*. 

squalidity (slcwo-lid'i-ti), n. [< LL. squalidt- 
ta(t-)s, roughness, filth, < L. squalidus, rough, 
filthy: see squalid.'] The state of being squalid; 
foulness ; filthiness. Imp. Diet. 

squalidly (skwol'id-li), adv. In a squalid or 
filthy manner. Imp. Diet. 

squalidness (skwol'id-nos), n. Squalidity. 
Bailey, 

squaliform (skwa'li-form), a. [< L. squalus, a 
shark, + forma, form.] Of, or having the char- 
acters of, the Squali; resembling a shark. 

Squalius (skwii'li-us), n. [NL. (Bonaparte, 
1837), < L. squalus , a shark. The European 
dace was at one time called, for no obvious Tea- 
son, Squalus minor.] A genus of small cypri- 
noid fishes, many of which aro known as dace . 
l’hc type Is the European dace, Cyprinus leitciscus of the 
Linnean system, now called Squalius leuciscus or Lcucis- 
cm vulgaris. Numerous American species fall in this ge- 
nus, and are loosely known as minnows, shiners, chubs, mul- 
lets, etc. See cut under dace. 

Squall 1 (skwAl), n. [< Sw. sqval, a rush of wa- 
ter (sqval-rcfjn, a violent shower of min, a 
squall) (= Norw. skual, a gushing, rippling, 
riuse-watcr; cf. Dan. skyl, also shjl-rcgn , a vio- 
lent shower of rain), < sqvala, dial, si' v ala, slcvft- 
la, gush out, as Norw. slcvala , gusli out, splash, 
ripple ; also in secondary forme, Norw. slrclja , 
gush, splash; Norw. skola, wash, gush, = Icel. 
sl’ola, wash ; Icel. skyla = Norw. siculja — Dan. 
shjllc, wash. The word is generally assumed 
to bo connocted with squall-.] A suddon and 
violent gust of wind, or a succession of such 
gusts, usually accompanied by rain, snow, or 
sleet. In a ship’s log-book abbreviated q. 

A lowering squall obscures the southern sky. 

Falconer , Shipwreck, ii. 146. 

No gladlier docs the stranded wreck 
Sec thro’ the gray skirts of n lifting sqttnll 
The boat that bears the hope of life npproacli. 

Tennyson, Enoch Ardcti. 

Arched squall, a remarkable squall occurring near tho 
equator, in widen a mass of black clouds collects ami rap. 
idly rises, forming a vast arch, or ring-shaped bed of cloud. 
The ring of cloud enlarges, and nbovo it masses of cloud 
rise higher and higher until they reach the zenith. Then 
usually, though not invariably, a violent thunder-storm 
breaks forth, with vivid zigzag lightning, deafening penis 
of thunder, and torrents of rain, lasting, perhaps, for half 
an hour. The phenomenon varies in its details in differ- 
ent seas, but occurs most frequently and on the grandest 
scale in the southern part of tho China Sea, the Gulf of 
Siam, the Sulu Sea, and particularly in tho Straits of Ma- 
lacca.— Black squall, a squall attended with a specially 
dark cloud.— Bull's-eye Bquall, a white squall of great 
violence on the west coast of Africa.— Heavy squall, a 
squall in which the wind Mows with much force. — Liue- 
squall, a squall accompanying tlio passage or tho trough 
of a V-shaped barometric depression : so named because 
the squalls form a line coincident with the avis of tho 
trough, which sweeps actoss the country, broadside on, 
with the progressive motion of the depression.— Tlllck 
squall, a squall in which the rain or snow obscures the 
view.— To look out for squalls, to be on one’s guard; 
boon tho watch againat trouble or danger. [Colloq.] — 
White squall, a whirlwind of small radius arising sud- 
denly in fair weather without tlic usual formntion.of 
clouds. The only indication of Us development is the boil- 
ing of the sea beneath the current of ascending air around 
which the rapid gyrations take place, together with a 
patch of white cloud, generally formed above it at the 
level of condensation. These arc also the conditions of a 
waterspout, which may or may not be completely formed, 
according to the energy of the whirl and the amount of 
vapor in the atmosphere. White squalls arc infrequent, 
and rarely occur outside of the tropics; in general they 
are dangerous only to sailing vessels and small craft. 
=Syn. Gale, etc. See wind?. 

squall 1 (skwul)j v. i. [< squall 1 , n.} To blow a 
squall: used oliiofly impersonally : as , itsquallcd 
terribly. [Colloq.] 

And tho quarter-deck tnrrmuling 
Wns shivered in the squalling. 

Thackeray, The White Squall. 

Squall 8 (skwal), v. [Early mod. E. also sqnaivl; 
\ Ieol. slcvala, scroam, = Sw. dial, slcvala, slcvdla, 
cry out, chatter, = Dan. (froq.) shvaldrc, clamor; 
cf. Icel. sheila (prot. shall), resound, = G. sclml- 
Icti, resound (see scold) \ cf. Sc. squalloclt, shel- 
locli, cry shrilly, Gaol, sr/al, howl. Cf. squeal 1 , 
and sco squall L] I. intrans. To cry out; 
scream or cry violently, as a frightonod woman 
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or a child in anger or distress: used in con- 
tempt or dislike. 

You can laugh, and squall, and romp in full security. 

Advice to Servants (General Directions). 

"Send that squalling little brat about his business, and 
do what I hid ye, sir,” says the Doctor. 

Thackeray, Henry Esmond, iii. 5. 

II. irons. To utter in a discordant, scream- 
ing tone. 

And pray, what arc your Town Diversions? To hear a 
parcel of Italian Eunuchs, like so many Cats, squaxcll out 
somewhat you don't understand. 

Tunbridge Walks, in Ashton's Queen Anne, 1, 328. 

squall 2 (skwfil), n. [< squall 2 , ».] A harsh 
cry; a loud and discordant scream; a sound 
intermediate in character between a squawk 
and a squeal. 

There oft arc heard the notes of infant woe, 

The short thick sob, loud scream, and aliriller squall. 

Pope, Imit. of Spenser, Tile Alley. 

Squall 3 (skwal), «. [Perhaps a particular use 
of Squall 2 .'} A baby ; pet ; minx ; girl : used 
vaguely, in endoarment or reproach. 

A pretty, beautiful, juicy squall. 

Middleton, Michaelmas Term, i. 2. 

The rich gull gallant call's her deare and love, 

Duckc, latnhc, squall , swcct-licart, cony, and his dove, 
Taylor’s Workes (1G30). 

squaller (skwfi'lfer), «. [<.s< 7 iMrf 8 -l--cr :1 .] Ono 
who squalls ; ono who shrieks or cries aloud. 

squally 1 (skwa'li), a. [< squall 1 4- -y 1 .} 1. 
Abounding with squalls; disturbed ofton with 
sudden aud violent gusts of wind: as, squal- 
ly weather. — 2. Threatening; ominous: as, 
tilings began to look squally. [Colloq.] 

squally 8 (skwa'li), a. [Perhaps a dial. var. of 
scalhj .] 1. Having unproductive spots inter- 

spersed throughout: said of a fiold of turnips 
or corn. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. Badly woven; show- 
ing knots in the thread or irregularities in tho 
weaving: said of a textile: fabric. 

squaloid (skwa'loid), a. [< NL. Squahts + Gr. 
mo;, form.] Liko a shark of the genus Squa- 
lus; selachian or plngiostomous, as a truo 
shark; of or pertaining to tho Squalidic; squall- 
form. 

squalor (skwol'or or skwa'lor), n. [< L. squa- 
lor, roughness, tilth, < squalcrc, bo stiff or rough, 
ns with dirt: sec squalid,} Foulness; filthi- 
ness; conrsonoss. 

Hastiness, squalor, ugliness, hunger. Jlurton. 

Squalor caxceris, In Scots late, the strictness of impris- 
onment which n creditor Is entitled to enforce, in order 
to compel the debtor to pny llic debt, ordisclosc funds he 
tuny have concealed. 

Squalus (skwii'lus), n. [NL. (Linnrous, 174S), 

< L. squalus, a kind of sen-fish.] A genus 
founded by Limucus, including nil the sharks 
and sliark-liko selachians known to him (15 
species in 17CG). Sco AcanViiitS, mid cut under 
day fish. 

squam (skwom), u. [< Aniiisqtiam, n fishing- 
lmuilct in Massachusetts.] An oilskin hat worn 
originally by fishermon and deep-water sailors; 
a cheap yellow sou’wester. [U. S.] 

Squama (skwii'mii), «.; pi. squamic [NL., 

< L. squama, a scale: see squamc.} 1. In hot., 
a scalo of any sort, usually tho homologuo of n 
leaf. — 2. In anal, and coiil.l (a) A scalo, ns of 
tho epidermis. (6) A thin, expansive, scnlo- 
liko part of a bono: as, tho squama of tho tem- 
poral bono (tho squamosal); tho squama of 
tho occipital bono (tho supra-occipitnl). — 3. In 
oruith., a scalc-liko feathor, ns ono of those, 
upon a penguin’s wing or tho throat of a hum-' 
miug-bird. Seo cut under Squamipcnncs. — 4. 
In eutom., an olytriun — Squama frontalis, tho ver- 
tical part of the irontal bone.— Squama occipitls, tho 
thin expanded pnitof the occipital none; thesupra-occip- 
ital.— Squama temporalis, the thin shcll-like part, or 
the squamous portion, of the temporal bone. 

squamaceous (skwa-imVshius), a. [< L. squa- 
ma, a scale, + -rrccoHS.] Same as squamous or 
squamosc. 

Still am at a (skiYft-mii'tji), n.pl. [NL., nout. pi. 
of ILL. squamaiiis, scaly: boo squamafe.] 1. In 
horpct.y the scaly reptiles, (a) An order of Jleptilia, 
established by Oppel in 1811. It was composed of the sail* 
rians or lizards (including crocodiles) and snakes or ophid- 
ians, divided accordingly into Saurii and Ophidii. Its 
contents were the modern orders Crocodilia,LaccrtUia, and 
Ophidia, with, however, one foreign element (Amphis- 
h/cna). (b) In Merrcm’s system of clnssiflcntion(1820), snmo 
ns OppcTs Squatnata exclusive or the crocodiles, or Lori - 
cata of Merrein. It formed the third order of Pholidola or 
scaly reptiles, divided into Gradicntia, Jlepcntia, Serpen - 
tia, Incedentia, ami Predentin. Also called Lepidosauria, 
and formerly Saurophidia. 

2. In mammal., scaly mammals; a group of tho 
Entomopliaga or insectivorous edentates, con- 
taining tho singlo family Manididic, tho 'scaly 
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ant-eaters, or pangolins, in which the body is 
squamated, being covered with horny overlap- 
ping scales. The group is now usually ranked 
as a suborder. 

squamate (skwa'mat), n. [< LL. squamatus, 
scaly, < L. squama, a scale: seo squamc.} 1. 
In cool., scaly ; covered with scales or squam® ; 
squamoso or squamigerous; specifically, of or 
pertaining to the Squamata, in any sense. — 
2. In anat., seale-like; forming or formed like 
a scalo; squamous or squamiform: as, a squa- 
matc hone; squamate scales of cuticle. — 3. In 
hot., same as squamosc. 

squamated (skwa'mii-ted), a. [< squamate + 
-erf 2 .] Same ns squamate. 
squamation (skwa-ma'shon), v. [< squamate 
+ -ion.] In goo?., - the state or character of be- 
ing squamato, squamose, or scaly; the collec- 
tion or formation of scales or squamie of an 
animal: as, the squamation of a lizard, snake, 
or pangolin. Compare desquamation. 
squam-duck (skwom'duk), n. See duel t 2 . 
squame (skwam), n. [< ME. squamc, < L. squa- ‘ 
ma, a scale (of a fish, serpent, etc.), a scale 
(of metal), scale-armor, a cataract in the eye, 
hull of millet, etc., LL. fig. roughness; prob. 
akin to squalcrc, be stiff or rough : see squalid .] 
If. A thin layer; a scale. 

Orpiment, brent bones, yren sgttames. 

Chaucer, IVoI. to Canon's Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 206. 

2. In cool., a scale or squama. Huxley, Cray- 
fish, p. 172. 

squamella (skwft-mel'ji), pi. squamclhe (-6). 
[NL., dim. of L." squama, a scale: seo squamc.} 
1. In hot., same ns squamtda, 2. — 2. [cap.} In 
cool., a genus of zygotrochous rotifers, of the 
family Eucldanidic. 

squamellate (skwu-mel'at), a. [< NL; *squa- 
mcllatus, < squamella, q. v.] Same as squamu- 
latc. 

squamelliferous (skwam-o-lif'e-rus), a. [< 
NL. squamella, a little scale, + L. ferre = E. 
hear 1 .} In hot., furnished with or bearing 
squnmellrc. 

Squamifera (skwit-mif'e-rji), n.pl. [NL., < F. 
Squammifcrcs (Do Blainville,181G), < L. squama, 
a scale, + fare = E. hear 1.] Squamous or 
scaly reptiles; Ilcptitia proper, as distinguished 
from A'udijpcUifcra or Amphibia : also called 
Omithoidcs. 

squamifercras (skwfi-mif'p-nis), a. [< L. squa- 
ma, a scalo, + ferre = E. bear 1 .} 1. Provided 
with sqimrarc or scales; squamato; squamiger- 
ous. — 2. In hot., bearing scales: as, a sqitamif- 
crous catkin. 

squamiflorous (skwa'mi -flo-rtis), a. [< L. 
squama, a scale, + Jlos (Jlor-), flower.] In hot., 
having flowers like scales; also, having scales 
bearing flowers, as in the Conifmc. 
squamiform (skwa'mi-form), a. [< L. squama, 
a scale, + forma, form.] Ilaving the shape, 
character, or appearance ol a scalo; squamate 
iu form or structure ; scale-like, 
squamigerous (skwfi-mij'o-rus), a. [< L. squa- 
miger, scalo-bcaring, < "squama, a scalo, + 
gcrcrc, bear, carry.] Provided with squamro; 
squamoso ; squamiferous. 
squamipen (skwii'mi-pen), n. Any fish of the 
group iiqttaniipcmics or Squamipinnes. 
squamipennate (skwa-mi-ppn'at), a. [< L. 
squama, a scale, + penna, a wing: seo pcnuatc.} 
Ilaving scaly feathers, as a penguin. 

■ Squamipennes (skwii-mi-pen'ez), n.pl. [NL., 
( L. squama, a scalo, + pcuua, a wing, fin : sco 
pen 2 .} 1. In 
ichth., saino 
as Squamipin- 
ncs. — 2. In 
ornith., tho 
penguins, or 
Sphcnisci: so 
called from 
the -scale-liko 
character of 
tho plumage. 

[Karo.] 

Squamipinnes (skwa-mi-pin'ez), n. pi. [NL. 
(Cuvior, spoiled Squammipeniics ): see Squami- 
pomes.} In ichth.: (a) In Cuvier’s system of 
classification, the sixth family of aennthopte- 
rygian fishes: so eallod boeauso tho soft and 
frequently the spinous parts of thoir dorsal and 
anal fins aro covored with scales, which render 
it difficult to distinguish them from tho body. 
Tile body is acncmlly much compressed ; the intestines 
are long, mid tho ctcca numerous. The group included the 
families Chirtodonlidre, Ephippiidtc, Zanclidtv, Saatoyha. 



_ S<jua»n‘/eiittfs . — Scaly feather from ante- 
rior c«lge of wing of penguin {Afttnodytes 
loii/ftrostris), enlarged 8 times. 
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giitc, Platacidx, Psettidce, Ptmclepteridee, Bramidie, Pem. 
phendidrc, and TaasUdm. (ft) l n Gunther’s system, 
a family of Acanthopterygii perciformes, nearly 
the same as (a), but without tlie Zanclidic, Pla- 
tacidrc, Pscttid.x, Bramidx, Pemjtltcrhlkkc, anti 
typical Pimclcptcridie. 

squamoid (skwa'moid), a. [< L. squama, a 
scale, + Gr. cldoq, form.] 1. Besembling a 
squama; squamiform; scale-like.— 2. Squa- 
mous; scaly; squamate. 
squamomandibular (skwa'mo-man-dib'u-liir), 
a. [< squamo(its) + mandibular .] Of or per- 
taining to the squamosal and the mandible, or 
lower jaw-bone: as, the squamomandibular ar- 
ticulation, characteristic of mammals. In hu- 
man anatomy this joint is commonly called 
tcmporo maxillary. 

squamomastoid (skwa-mo-mas'toid), a. [< 
squamo{us) + mastoid.'] Of or pertaining to 
the squamous and mastoid elements of the tem- 
poral bone : as, a squamomastoid ankylosis, 
squamoparietal (skwa'mo-pii-ri'e-tal), a. [< 
squamo(us) + parietal.] Of 'or pertaining to 
the squamosal and parietal bones: as, the 
squamoparietal suture, shortly called squamous. 

■ squamopetrosal (skwa‘'mo-pe-tro'sal), a. [< 
squamo{us) + petrosal] Of or pertaining to 
the squamosal and petrosal elements of tho 
temporal hone : as, squamopetrosal ankylosis, 
squamosal (skwa-mo'sal), a. and n. [< squa- 
mosc + -n?.] I. a. Sealc-Hko or squamous: 
noting only the squamosal. See n. 

II. il. In soot, and anat., the squamous di- 
vision of the temporal hone ; tho thin, expan- 
sive, seaie-like element of tho compound tem- 
poral hone ; a membrane-bone, morphologically 
distinct from other parts of tho temporal, till- 
ing a gap in the cranial walls, articulating in 
man and mammals with tho lower jaw, in birds 
and reptiles with tho suspensorium (quadrato 
hone) of tho lower jaw, effecting squamous su- 
turo with various cranial bones, and forming 
by its zygomatic process in mammals a part of 
the zygoma, or jugal bar. It is remarkably cxpan- 
sivc in man. Sco cuts under AcijKnscr, acrodonr, Balrc- 
nidre, craniofacial, Crotalu *, Cyclodus, Felidrc, Oallimr, 
Ichthyosauria, Ophidia , Physelcr, Pythonidre, liana, and 
elntll. 

squamose (skwa'mos), a. [< L. squamostts, full 
of scales, covered with scales, < squama, a scale: 
see squame.] 1. In lot., scaly; furnished with 
small nppressod scales or squarme; also, scale- 
like. Also squamate, squamous. — 2. In root., 
squamous; squamiferousorsquamigerous; cov- 
ered with scales; scaly; specifically, in entom., 
covered with minute scales, as the wings of 
lepidopterous insects; lepidopterous; squamu- 
late. 

squamosphenoidal (skwii' r m6-sfe-noi'dal) ) a. 
[< squamo(ns) + sphenoidal.] Pertaining to 
the squamous part of the tomporal bono and tho 
sphenoid bono: as, tho squamosphenoidal su- 
ture. Also squamosphenoid. 
squamotemporal (skwa-mo-tem'po-ral), a. 
[< squamo(us) + temporal 2 .] Squamosal, as a 
part of tho tomporal bono. Owen. 
Squamotympanic (skwa' , mo-tim-pan'ik), a. 
Of or pertaining to tiic squamosal and tym- 
panic bones: as, a squamotympanic ankylosis, 
squamous (skwa'mus), a. [< L. squamosus, 
covered with scales: seo squamose.] 1. In 
coiil. and anat. : (a) Covered with scales ; scaly ; 
squamate; squamose; squaraiferous or squa- 
migerous. (£) Scale-like; squamoid; squami- 
form; specifically, of a bone, 'same as squa- 
mosal. — 2. In lot., same as squamosa Squa- 

mous bone, the squamosal.— Squamous bulb, in hot., 
a bulb in which the outer scales arc distinct, fleshy, and 
imbricated; a scaly hull). Sec bait.— Squamous cells, 
flattened, dry, thin cells, as seen in tho superficial layers 
of the epidermis.— Squamous epithelium, epithelium 
composed of thin scalc-Iikc cells, either in a single layer 
(tessellated epithelium) or in several layers ( stratified scaly 
epithelium). Sco epithelium.— Squamous portion of 
the temporal bono, the squamosal: opposed to petrous 
and mastoid portions of tlie same compound bone. — Squa- 
mous suture, in anat., a fixed articulation or synarthro- 
sis, in which the thin beveled edge of a squamous bono 
overlaps another; specifically, the squamoparietal suture 
and squamosphenoidal suture, those by which the squa- 
mosal articulates witli the parietal and alisplienoidal bones 
respectively. See cut under parietal. 

squamozygomatic (skwa-mo-zi-go-mat'ik), a. 
and a. [< squamo(tts ) + zygomatic.] I, a. In 
anat. , noting tho squamous and zygomatic parts 
of tho temporal bono: as, a squamozygomatic 
center of ossification. 

II. n. A squamozygomatic hone; tho squa- 
mosal together witli its zygomatic process.” 
Squamula (skwatn'fi-la), n. ; pi. squamula: (-le). 
[L,, dim. of squama, it scale: seo squame.] 1. 
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A little scale. Specifically, in entom. : (a) One of the* 
flattened scale-like hairs or processes which in many cases 
clothe the lower surfaces of the tarsal joints, (6) The 
tegula or scale covering tile base of the anterior wing of 
a hymenopterous insect. 

2. In lot. : ( a ) A scale of secondary order or 
reduced size, (ft) Same as lodiculc. Also sqna- 
mclla. 

Also squamulc. 

squamulate (skwam'u-lat), a. [< NL. * squamu- 
la tus, < L. squamula, a little scale: see squam- 
ule.] Having little scales; covered with squam- 
ules; minutelyscaly orsquamose. Alsosquamel- 
latc , squamttlose. 

squamule (skwam'iil), n. [< L. squamula, a lit- 
tle scale, dim. of squama, a scale: see squame.] 
In hot. and root. , same as squamula. 
squamuliform (skwnm'u-li-form), a. [< L. 
squamula , a little scale, -(■forma, form.] Hav- 
ing the form or character of a squamule. 
squamulose (skwam'u-los), a. [< NL. *squamu- 
losus,<, h. squamula, a little scale: see squam- 
ulc.] Same as squamulate. 
squander (skwon'der), v. [Not found in early 
use ; perhaps a dial, form, a variant, with the 
common dial, change of initial sw- to squ-, of 
* suandcr , which is perhaps a nasalized form of 
* steadder , orig. scatter as water (?) (cf. MD. 
swadderen, dabble in water, — Sw. dial, skvad- 
ra, gush out, as water), itself a variant of E. 
dial, swatter, Sc. squatter, throw (water) about, 
scatter, squander, < Sw. dial, squattra, squan- 
der; freq. of E. dial, swat, var. squat, throw down 
forcibly; cf. Ieel. skectia — Sw. sqvdtta, throw 
out, squirt, = Dau. skvaitc, squirt, splash, squan- 
der: sco squat 2 , squatter, swat 2 , swatter. The 
word may owe its nasalization to AS. swindan 
(pret. steand ), vanish, waste, OHG. swantlan, G. 
vcrschwcnden, squander, etc.] I. trails. 1. To 
scatter; disperse. [Archaic.] 

Other ventures he hath, squandered abroad. 

Shttk., M. of V., i. 3. 22. 

They drive and squander the huge Belgian fleet. 

Dnjden, Annus MirabiiiB, st. 67. 
The fallen timber obstructed tlie streams, tho rivers 
were squandered In the reedy morasses. 

C. Elton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 223. 
2. To spend lavishly, profusely, or prodigally; 
dissipate; use without economy or judgment; 
lavish : ns, to squander one’s money or an estate. 
Ifow much time Is squandred away in Vanity mid Folly? 

Stillingjtcct, Sermons, Ilf. x. 
Is lie not a gay, dissipated rake, who lias squandered his 
patrimony? Sheridan, The Duenna, ii. 3. 

II. intrans. 1. To disperse; wander aimless- 
ly ; go at random. [Archaic.] 

Tile wise man’s folly is anatomized 
Even by tlie squandering glances of the fool. 

Shale., As you Like it, ii. 7. 67, 
2. To waste one’s substance; go to wasteful 
expense; spend recklessly. 

He was grown needy by squandering upon ids vices. 

Sirift, Change in Queen’s Ministry. 

squander (skwon'dftr), «. [< squander, v.] Tho 
act of squandering. Imp. Diet. [Bare.] 
squanderer (skwon'd&r-Or), n. [< squander + 
-er 1 .] One who squanders ; one who spends his 
money prodigally; a spendthrift; n prodigal; 
a waster; a lavislier. 

I say lie Is an unthrift, a Squanderer, and must not ex- 
pect supplyes from me. Brome, Sparngus Garden, ill. 6. 

squanderangly (skwon'dfer-ing-Ii), adv. In a 
squandering mannor; by squandering; prodi- 
gally; lavishly. Imp. Diet. 
squan-fish (skwon'fish), n. A cyprinoid fish, 
rltjchochilus lucitis. Seo pike 2 , 2 (a). 
squanter-squasht (skwon'ttr-skwosb), n. Same 
as squash 2 . See the quotation. 

Yet tho clypcahu are sometimes called cymnc!s(nsnre 
somo others also), from tlie lenten cake of that name, 
which many of them very much resemble. Sqnnsh, or 
snuantcr-squash, is their name among the northern In- 
dinns, and so they are called in New York and New Eng- 
land. Beverley, 111st. Virginia, iv. If 19. 

squap (skwop), v. [A dial. var. of swap.] To 
striko. [Prov. Eng.] 

squap (skwop), n. \< squap, v.] A blow. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

squarable (skwar'a-bl), a. [< squared + -able.] 
In math,, capable of being squared. Hutton’s 
Itccrcations, p. 169. 

square 1 (skwilr), n. [Formerly also (osp. in def. 
5) squire, squier; < ME. square, squar, square, 
sware, a square, squire, square, squyyrc,sqtiygcr, 
a carpenters’ square, < OF. csquarc, esquarre, cs- 
cairrc, esquierre, esquire, a squaro, squareness, 
F. dquerre = Sp. cseuadra, a square, squad, 
squadron, = Pg. esquadra, a squadron, esquad- 
ria, a square, a rule, esquadro, a right angle 
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drawn on a board, = It. squadra, a square, also 
a squad or squadron of men (orig. a square) ; 
variant forms, with initial s due to the verb (see 
square 1 , v.), of OF. qitarrc = Sp, cuadra = Pg. 
It. quadra, a square, < L. quadra, a square, fem. 
of (LL.) quadras, square, four-cornered, < qna- 
iuor, four, = E. four : see four , quadrat-, quad- 
rate, squad 1 , squadron. Ci. square 1 , a.] 1. In 

geom., a four-sided plane rectilineal figure, hav- 
ing all its sides equal, and all its angles right 
angles. 

I have a parlour 

Of a great square, and height as you desire it. 

Tomlas (?), Albumazar, ii. 3. 

The hard-grained Muses of the cube and square. 

Tennyson, Princess, Prol. 

2. A figure or object which nearly approaches 
this shape; a square piece or part, or a square 
surface : as, a square of glass. 

A third court, to make a square witli the front, hut not 
to be built, nor yet enclosed with a naked wall. 

Bacon, Building (ed. 1887). 

He bolted his food down his capacious throat in squares 
of 3 inches. Scott. 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering square. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. (song). 
Specifically — (a) In printing, a certain number of lines 
forming a part of a column nearly square : used chiefly 
in reckoning the prices of newspaper advertisements, (b) 
A square piece of linen, cloth, or silk, usually decorated 
with embroidery, fringe, or lace : as, a table-square. 

3. A quadrilateral area, rectangular or nearly 
so, with buildings, or sites for buildings, on 
every side; also, an open space formed by the 
intersection of streets; hence, such an area 
planted with trees, shrubs, or grass, and open 
to the public for recreation or diversion ; a pub- 
lic park among buildings; a common; a green: 
as, Union Square in Now York; Lafayette 
Square in Washington; Trafalgar Square in 
London. 

The statue of Alexander the Seventh stands in the large 
square of the town. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, 1. 401). 

4. An area hounded by four streets; ablock: as, 
the house is four or five squares further up-town. 
— 5. An instrument used by artificers, drafts- 
men, aud others for trying or describing right 
angles. It consiBts of two rules or branches fastened 
perpendicularly at one end of their extremities so as to 
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Squares. 

a, carpenters’ square (of iron or steel); b. b\ draftsmen’s T- 
squares of wood, b' having a head adjustable at any angle ; c, bevel- 
square, the blade of which can be set either square or at any angle; 
(f, center-square ; e, micer-squarc carpenters* try-square ; ff, square 
with adjustable heads and with vernier scale for measuring diameters, 
also called vernier calipers. 

form n right angle. Sometimes ono of the branches is 
pivoted, so as to admit of measuring other than right 
angles. When one rule is joined to the other in the 
middle in tho form of a T, it is called a T-square. 

Thou slialt me fynde ns just as is a square. 

Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 3S8. 
Of all hyno craftes ich contrecuede here tooles, 

Of carpentric, ol kerueres, and con tree ued e the compas. 
And cast out by squire both lync and leuell. 

Tiers Ploxcman (C), xit. 127. 
A poet does not work by square or line, 

As smiths and joiners perfect a design. 

* Coivpcr, Conversation, 1. 789. 

Hence — 6. A true measure, standard, or pat- 
tern. 

This cause IH argue, 

And be a peace between ye, if *t so please you, . 

And by the square of honour to the utmost. 

Fletcher ( and another). Love’s Pilgrimage, ii. 1. 

Religion being, in the pretence of their Law, the square 
of all their (otherwise ciuill) actions. 

Purcha8, Pilgrimage, p. 183. 
7. In arith, and alg., tlie number or quantity 
derived from another (of which it is said to be 
the square) by multiplying that other by itself : 
thus, 64 is tho square of 8, for 8 X 8 =64; a; 2 
or # X x is the square of x> 
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Light diminishes in intensity ns we recede from the 
source of light If the luminous source bo a point, the in- 
tensity diminishes as the square of the distance increases. 

. This is the meaning of the law of inverse squares as 
applied to light. Tyndall, Light and Elect., p. 15. 

8. Rule; regularity; exact proportion; lienee, 
integrity of conduct; lionost dealing. See 
phrases on the square (c), out of square , etc. 


Read not my blemishes in the world’s report : 

I have not kept my square; but that to come 
Shall all bo done by the rule. 

Shak., A. and C., li. 3. G. 


9. A body of troops drawn up in quadrilateral 
form. The formation used in the sixteenth century and 
afterward was a nearly solid body of pikemcn, to which 
the lmrquobusicrs, crossbowmen, etc., formed an acces- 
sor}', as by being posted on the Hanks, etc. In Sliakspcre's 
time troops drawn up in battle army were primarily in 
squares. At the present tlmo the square is a hollow for- 
mation, composed of four fronts, each from two to five 
ranks deep, having the officers, colors, etc., in tlie center. 
This formation is used to repel cavalry, or to resist any 
superior force which outflanks or surrounds the body of 
troops. See hollow square , below. 

lie alono 

Dealt on lioutenantry, and no practice had 
In the brave squares of war. 

Shak,, A. ami C., iii. 11. 40. 


Dash’d on every rocky square, 

Tlioir surging charges foam’d themselves away. 

Tennyson, Death of Wellington. 

10. A name given to various squared projec- 
tions or shanks to which other parts of ma- 
chines may ho fitted. — Ilf. Level; equality: 
generally with the. See oh the square ( b), be- 
low. — 12. In astro!., quartile; tlio position of 
planets distant 90 degrees from each other. 
Soo aspect, 7. 

Tlieir planetary motions, and aspects, 

In scxtile, square, and trine. 

Milton, P. L , x. 050. 

13f. Opposition; enmity; quarrel. Soosquarc 1 , 
r. i., 2. — 14. Apart of a woman’s dross, (a) The 
yoke of a chemise or gown: so called because often cut 
square or angular. (Still in provincial use.] 

The slccve-lmnd, and tlio work about tlio square on 't 
la smock]. Shak., W. T. f Iv. 4. 212. 

(l») A square opening in the upper part of the front of a 
bodice, or other garment covering the throat and neck. It 
is usually filled in with another material, except for even- 
ing dress. 

A round Sable Tippet, about 2 yards long, tlio Sable 
pretty deep and dark, with a pleco of black Silk in the 
Square of tho neck. 

Advt, quoted in Ashton's Reign of Queen Anne, I. 173. 

15. A puzzle or device consisting of a series 
of words so selected tlmt when 
arranged in a square they may b A 

bo read alike across and down- A T 0 X r. 
ward. Also called word-square.— TOAST 

16. In bookbinding , tho parts of e x s U T. 

the cover of a bound book that D ^ ^ E R 
project beyond tho edge of tho ‘ ‘ 

leaves. — 17. Tlio square end of 

tho arbor designed to receive tho winding-key 
of a watch, or the similar part by which the 
hands of tho watch are set. — 18. In flooring, 
roofing, and other branches of mechanical art, 
an area 10 foot square; 100 squaro feet. — 19. 
In her., a bearing representing a carpenters’ 
square. (See def. 5.) It is represented with or 
without tho scalo. — 20. In organ-building , a 
thin piece of wood, in or nearly in tho shnno 
of a right-angled triangle, pivoted at tho right 
or largest angle and connected with trackers 
at tho other angles. It serves to chan go tho 
direction of the tracker-action from vertical to 
horizontal, or vice versa .— a deep square, a long 
projection.— A small square, n narrow projection.— At 
square!, in opposition ; nt enmity. 

Mat she knew you ami I were of square; 

At least we fell to hi owes. 

Promos and Cassandra , II. 4. (Xares.) 

She falling at square with hlr husband. 

Holinshrd, Hist. Eng., Iv. 8. 
By the square, exactly ; accurately. 

Xot the worst of the three but Jumps twelve foot nml a 
half by the squicr. Shak., IV, T., Iv. 4. 318. 

Why, you can tell us by the squire, neighbour, 
Whence he Is call’d n constable. 

J), Jonson, Talc of a Tub, iv. 2. 

Cyclical square. Scccf/chcaf.— Face of a square. Sec 
face*. — Geometrical square. Same nsquadrat, 2.— Gun- 
ners' square. Same us quadrant, 5.— Hollow square, 
a body of Infantry drawn up in square with n space in tho 
middle to receive baggage, colors, drums, etc. When or- 
ders or proclamations are to be read to troops, it is usual 
to form n hollow square, with tho files facing inward. Sec 
def. 0.— Incuse square. Sec incuse.— In Bquaret, 
square. 

Then did a sharped spyre of Diamond bright, 

Ten feetc each way in square, appearc to inec. 

Spenser, Visions of Bcllny, 1. 30. 

Magic square. Sec magic .— Method ofleast squares, 
the method used by astronomers, geodesists, anu others 
of deducing the most probable or best result of their 
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observations, In cases In which the arithmetical mean of 
a number of observations of the same quantity is the 
most probable or best value of that quantity. The 
adoption of the mean value of a number of observations 
may be considered ns the simplest application of the 
method of least squares. When the observed values de- 
pend upon several unknown quantities, the rule which re- 
sults from the principle of the arithmetical mean is to 
adopt such values for the unknown quantities as to make 
the sum of the squares of tlio residual errors of the ob- 
servations the least possible. When there are certain con- 
ditions tiint must be fulfilled, ns for example, in geodesy, 
that the sum of the nngleB of each triangle muBt equal 
two right angles plus the spherical excess, the rules be- 
come still more complicated. Thero arc also rules for 
calculating probable errors, etc. — Naslk squares. See 
the quotation. 

Squares that have many more summations than in rows, 
columns, and diagonals have been investigated by the Rev. 
A. H. Frost (Cambridge Math. Jour., 1857), and called Xasik 
squares from the town in India where he resided ; and he 
has extended the method to cubes (called Xasik cubes), 
various sections of which havo the same singular proper- 
ties. Encyc. Brit., XV. 215. 

Naval square, a rectilinear ’figure painted on a ship’s 
deck dn some convenient place, for the purpose of aiding 
in taking the bearings of other ships of a squadron or of 
objects on shore.— Normal square, the mathematical 
instrument called a square, for determining right angles. 
— On or upon the square, (a) At right angles ; straight : 
ns, to cut cloth on the square, as opposed to bias, llencc, 
figuratively — (b) On an equality; on equal terms. 

They [the Presbyterians] chose rather to he lorded over 
once inoro by a tyrant . . . than endure their brethren 
nml friends to be upon the square with them. 

Milton, Ans. to Salmasius, x. 

We livo not on the square with such ns these ; 

Such arc our betters who con better please. 

Dryden , tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, Hi. 170. 
(c) Honest; just; fairly; honestly. 

Keep upon the square, for God secs you; therefore do 
your duty. JfVnw, To his Wifo and Children. 

"Was the mnrrlngo all right, then?” “Oh, all on the 
square — civil marriage, church— everything." 

(Jenrye Eliot, Felix Holt, xxi. 
Optical square, an instrument used in surveying for 
laj ing out lines at right angles to each other. It consists 
of a circular brass box containing two 
principal glosses of tho sextant, viz. 0 

the index- nml horizon-glasses, fixed 
nt an angle of 45*. The method of 
using this Instrument is obvious. If 
tho observer moves forward or back- 
ward in the straight lino All, until 
the object II seen by direct vision 
coincides with nnothcr object C, seen 
by reflection, then a straight line 
drawn to C from the point at which f p n 

ho stands, as D, when tho coinci- 
dence takes place will be perpendicular to Atl. — Out of 
square, (a) Not drawn or cut to right angles, (b) Out 
of order; out of the way; irregular; incorrect or incor- 
rectly. 

Herodotus, In his Melpomene, scorncth them that make 
Eurono and Asia equal!, nfllrtnyngc that Europe . . . pass- 
eth them !u latitude, uhcrln ho spenketh not greatly owl 
of square. Jl. Eden, tr. of Francisco Lopez (First Books 
[on America, cd. Arbor, p. 310). 


One frog looked about him to see how squares went with 
their new king. Sir Jl. L'Estrange. 

square 1 (skwar), a. [< ME. square , sqwarc, swarc, 
orig. two syllables, < OF. esquarre, cscarrc (equiv. 
to quarre, carrd , F. carrd ), < AIL. *cxquadratus 
(equiv. to quadratus ), squared, square, pp. of 
*cxquadrarc , make square: see square l, v., and 
cf. square*-) n., and quadrate , quarry 1 .'} 1. 
Having four equal sides and four right angles; 
quadrate; rectangular and equilateral: as, a 
square room; a squ arc figure. 

Thurgh a wyndow tliikke, of many a barre 
Of iren greet, and square as any sparre. 

Chaucer , Knight's Tale, 1. 218. 
A massy slab, in fashion square or round. 

Camper, Task, i. 21. 

2. Forming a right angle; having some part 
rectangular: as, a table with square corners. 

Square tools for turning brass are ground in the same 
manner ns triangular tools. 

O. Byrne, Artisan's Handbook, p. 29. 

3. Cut off at right angles, as anybody or figure 
with parallel sides: as, a square apse or tran- 
sept; a square (square-headed) window. 

The east ends in this architecture [early Pointed in Eng- 
land] are usually square. 

C. II. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 158. 

4. Having a shape broad as compared with the 
height, with rectilinear and angular rather than 
curved outlines: as, a man of square frame. 

Erode shuldcrs aboue, big of his armj'S, 

A horde brest liado the buemc, his back swarc. 

Destruction of Troy ( E.E. T. S.), 1. 39G7. 
My queen’s square brows [forehead] ; 

Her stature to an inch. Shak., Pericles, v. 1. 109. 

Sir Eors it was, . . . 

A square- set man. Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

5. Accurately adjusted as by a square; true; 
just; fitting; proper. 

She’s a most triumphant Indy, if report bo rouare tober. 

Shak., A. ami C., ii. 2. 190. 
Should he retain a thought not square of her, 

This will correct nil. Shirley, Love’s Cruelty, ii. 3. 

nonce— 6. Equitable; just; fair; unimpeach- 
able. 

All havo not offended; 

For those that were, it Is not square to take 
On those that are revenges. 

Shak., T. of A., v. 4. 3G. 
Telling truth Is a quality as prejudicial to n man that 
would thrive in tho world as square piny to a cheat. 

Wycherley, Plain Denier, i. 1. 

7. Even; leaving no balance: ns, to make the 
accounts square; to bo square with tho world. 

Thero will bo enough to pay all our debts and put us 
all square. Disraeli, Sybil, Hi. 2. 

If a man’s got a bit of property, a stake in the country, 
he’ll want to keep things square. Where Jack isn't safe, 
Tom ’s in danger. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xx. 


In St. Paul’s time the Integrity of Rome was famous; 
Corinth ninny ways reproved ; they of Gnlntia much more 
out of Kptare. Hooker, Ecclcs. Polity, ill. 1. 

Reducing squares, a method of copying designs or 
drawings on n different scale. The original is divided into 
squares by lines drawn at light angles to one another. The 
surface on which the copy Is to be made Is divided into tlio 
anmo number of squares smaller or larger, according to 
tlie scale desired, nml the lines of the design nro drawn on 
the squares of the copy In the same relative positions that 
they occupy in tho original. Instead of marking the 
original design with lines, n fmnio In which crossed 
threads or wires arc set may be laid over it ; or such a 
frame may bo used In a similar way In drawing a land- 
scape or any other subject from the original.— Rising- 
square, a square having a tongue nml two arms nt right 
angles to It, used in molding the floor-timbers in wooden 
ships. The tongue is In width equal to the siding size of 
the keel ; and the seat nml throat of the floor-timbers arc 
squared across It, the risings of the floor nt the bend being 
squared across the nrms. The timber-mold applied to the 
seating on the tongue and rising on the arm gives tho 
shape of one side of the floor-timber; tho mold reversed 
gives tho other.— solid Bquare (mil it.), a square hotly of 
troops; a body In which the ranks ami flies are equal.— 
Squaro of an anchor, tho upper part of tho shank.— 
Squaro of senset. See the quotation. 

I profes^o 

My sclfc an enemy to all other ioye«, 

Which tlio most precious square of sense professes, 
And And I nm alone fcllcitntc 
In your decro Hlghnessc lone. 

Shak., Lear (folio 1G73), i. 1. 70. 
[Tills phrase hns been variously interpreted by commen- 
tators: Wnrburton refers It to tho four nobler senses — 
sight, hearing, taste, nml smell ; Johnson makes It mean 
‘compass or comprehension of sense’; R. G. White, ‘the 
entire domain of sensation*; Schmidt, 'the choicest 
symmetry of reason, tho most normal and intelligent 
mode of thinking. 1 )— To break no squarest, to make 
no difference. Sco the next phrase.— To break or breed 
squarest, to break tho Bquaret, to throw things out 
of duo or Just relation and harmony; make a difference. 
— To reduce the square (mil it.). See reduce.— To see 
how the squares go, to see bow the game proceeds, or 
how matters are going on. 

At length they, having an oppcrtunitlo, resolved to send 
M>\ Winslow, with wlmt beaver tlicy had ready, into Eng- 
land, to see how ye square wente. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 208. 


8. Absolute; positive; unequivocal: ns, a square 
refusal ; a square contradiction ; n square issue. 
— 9. Leaving nothing; thorough-going; hearty. 

Vn ferial bcuveur. A square drinker, . . . one that will 
take his liquor soundly. Cotgracc (1011). 

Hy Heaven, square caters! 

More meat, I say! — Upon my conscience, 

The poor rogues have not eat this month. 

Fletcher, Eonduca, ii. 3. 

Hence— 10. Solid; substantial; satisfying. 
[Colloq.] 

Ami I’ve no Idea, this minute, 

When next a square meal 1 can raise, 
jtoic York Clipper, Song of the Tramp. (Bartlett.) 

11. Xaut., noting a vessel’s yards when they 
nro horizontal and nthwnrtships, or at right 
angles to tho keel.— All square, all arranged; nil 
right. Dickens.— A square mant. (a) A consistent, 
steadfast man. See brick's, etym. 

Tho Prlnco of Philosophers | Aristotle!, in his first booke 
’ of tlie Ethicks, termeth a constant minded man, euen egal 
and direct on all sides, and not easily ouertlirowne by 
ettery litlfc] aduersitie, liominem qundratum, a square 
man. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesit*(ed. Arber), p. 113. 
(&) A man wlio is fair-dealing, straightforward, and trust- 


Lordships; steal women’s hearts; with them and theirs 
The world runs round ; yet there arc square men still. 

Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, iv. 2. 

Fair and square. Sco/ni'rF — Knight of the square 
flag. Sec banneret?, 1.— Square B. in music. See B 
quadratum, under II .— Square capitals. See capital l. 
—Square coupling. Seo coupling . — Square dance. 
Seo dance, 1.— Square dice, dice honestly made; dice 
that are not loaded. Halliwell .— Square fathom, file, 
foot, Joint, knot, lobe, measure. See the nouns.— 
Square map-projection. See projection .— Square 
muscle, a quadrate musclo (which see, under quadrate). 
— Square number, a number which is the square of 
some integer number, as 1, 4, 9, 1G, 25, etc. — Square octa- 
hedron, parsley, rig, roof. Seo the nouns. — Square 
piano. Seo pianoforte (e).— Square root, in arith. and 
alg. Seo roori, 2 (g).— Square sail. See sain, 1, and 
square.mil .— Square stem. Sec stem?.— Square to, at 
right angles to. 



square 

The plane of cant being square to the half-breadth 
Plane. Thearle, Naval Arch,, § 54. 

Three-square, five-square, having three or five equal 
sides, etc. : an old and unwarrantable use of square. 

square 1 (skwar), v . ; pret. and pp. squared, ppr. 
squaring. [< ME. squaren, sqwarcn, < OP. es- 
quarrer (also esquarer, cscarrcr , esquarrir, es- 
quarir, escarrir), P. cquarrir = Pr. esquayrar, 
escairar, scayrar = Sp. escuadrar = Pg. esqua- 
drar — It, squadrare,\Mlj. ^ exquad rare, square, 
< L. ex-, out, + quadrarc, make square, < quadra, 
a square, < quadras, square, four-cornered : see 
quadrate, and cf. square l, a., square l, «.] J. 
traits. 1. To make square; form with four 
equal sides and four right angles: as, to square 
a block; specifically ( inilit .), to form into a 
square. 

Squared In full legion (such command wo had). 

Milton, P, lu, viil. 232. 

2. To shape by reducing accurately to right 
angles and straight lines. 

As if the carpenter before he began to square his timber 
would make his squire crooked. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 129. 
Having with Ilia shears squared, i. e. cut off at right an- 
gles, the rough outer edge of two adjoining sides of each 
k° ar< h Ure, Diet, I. 421. 

3. To reduce to any given measure or standard; 
mold; adjust; regulate; accommodate; fit. 

Stubborn critics, apt, without a theme 
For depravation, to square the general Bex 
By Cressid’s rule. Shak., T. and C., v, 2. 132. 

Why needs Sordello square his course 
By any known example? Browning, Sordello. 

4. In astrol . , to hold a quartile position in rela- 
tion to. 

Mars was on the cusp of the meridian, squaring the as- 
cendant, and in zodiacal square to the Moon. 

Zadkiel , Gram, of Astrol., p. 394. 

5. To balance; counterbalance; make even, so 
as to leave no difference or balance; settle: us, 
to square accounts. 

I hope, X say, both being put together may square out 
the most eminent of the ancient gentry in Borne tolerable 
proportion. . Fuller, Worthies, I. xv. 

, They square up their bills with the Importers cither with 
the articles themselves or with the money they receive for 
them, and lay in their new stock of goods. 

The Century, XL. 317. 

6. To make angular; bring to an angular posi- 
tion. 

With that I . . . planted myself side by side witli Mr. 
Brummie, ray shoulders squared and my back to the lire. 

Dickens, Great .expectations, xlill. 
He again squared his elbows over his writing. 

It. L. Stevenson , An Inland Voyage, Epil. 

7. In math., to multiply (a number or quantity) 
by itself. — 8. To form into a polygon: a loose 
use of the word. 

Surarae ben C squared, surnmc 4 squared, and summeS, as 
nature Bclmpcthe hem. Mandeville, Travels, p. 100. 

9. To make “ square" or “all right": “fix” — 
that is, to make a corrupt bargain witli ; bribe; 
suborn : as, to square a subordinate beforo at- 
tempting a fraud. [Slang.] 

The horses he had “nobbled, 1 ’ the jockeys ^squared ," 
the owners “hocussed.” . Lever, Davenport Dunn, xf. 

IIow D was squared, and what he got for his not very 

valuable complicity in these transactions, does not appear. 

Uuxleg, Top. Set Mo., XXXV. COO. 

10. To find the equivalent of in square mea- 
sure; also, to describe a square equivalent to. 
—To square outt, to arrange; lay out. 

Mason, 

Advance your Pickaxe, whilst the Carpenter squares out 
Our new work. Bromc, The Queens Exchange, v. 

To square the circle. See problem of the quadrature, 
under quadrature.— To square the course (nauf.), to lay 
out the course.— To square the deadeyes (nauf.), to 
get the deadeyes in the game horizontal line. — To square 
the ratlines ( naut .), to get the ratlines horizontal and 
parallel to one another.— To square the yards (nat/f.), 
to lay the yards at right angles with the vessel's keel by 
means of the braces, at the same time bringing them to a 
horizontal position by means of the lifts. 

IL inlrans. 1. To accord; agree; fit: as, his 
opinions do not square with mine. 

He [the Duke] could never square well with his Emi- 
nency the Cardinal. Howell , Letters, I. vi. 46. 

There Is no church whose every part so squares unto my 
conscience. Sir T. Browne, Rellgio Medici, i. 5. 

No works shall find acceptance in that day . . . 

That square not truly with the Scripture plan. 

Cowper, Charity, 1. 559. 
2f . To quarrel ; wrangle ; take opposing sides. 

And when he gave me the bishopric of Winchester, he 
said ho had often squared with me, but he loved me never 
the worse. Slate Trials, Gardiner, 6 Edw. VI., an. 1551. 

Are youBUch fools 

To square for this ? Shale., Tit. And., ii. 1. 100. 
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3. To take the attitude of a boxer; prepare to 
spar: usually with a qualifying adverb: as, to 
square up; to square off. [Colloq.] 

“ Wanted to fight the Frenchman and he laughed, 
and he squared- with, his fists. 

Thackeray, Pendennls, xxxviii. 
Here Zack came in witli the gloves on, squaring on the 
most approved prize-fighter principles as lie advanced. 

IK. Collins, Hide and Seek, i. 12. 

4. To strut; swagger. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
As if _ some curious Florentine had trickte them up to 

square it up and downe the streets before his mistresse. 

Greene, Quip for an Upstart Courtier. (Davies.) 
To square away, to square the yards for the purpose of 
keeping the ship before the wind. 

Square 1 (skwar), adv . [< square 1, n.] Square- 

ly; at right angles; without deviation or deflec- 
tion: as, to hit a person square on the head. 

He who can sit sqvarest on a three-legged stool, he it is 
wlio has the wealth and glory. 

It. L, Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 50. 
Fair and square. S ccfairi. 

Square 2 (skwar), n. A dialectal form of squire L 
square-built (skwar'bilt), a. Having a shape 
broad as compared with the height, and bound- 
ed by rectilinear rather than curved lines: as, 
a square-built man or ship. 

A short, square-built old fellow, with thick bushy hair. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 52. 
square-capt (skwar'kap), n. A London appren- 
tice : so called from the form of his cap. 

But still sho repli’d, good sir, la-bee, 

If ever I have a man, square-cap for mo. 

Cleavcland, l’oems (1651). (Narcs.) 

Square-cut (skw&r'kut), a. Cut with square 
cuffs, collar, and (broad) skirts: noting a style 
of coat in fashion in the eighteenth century. 

He was loosely dressed in n purple, square-cut coat, which 
had seen service. Fronde, Two Chiefs of Dunboy, ii. 

square-flipper (skwar'flip^er), ji. The bearded 
seal, Eriqnathus larbatus. 
square-framed (skwar'framd), a. In joinery , 
bavin" all the angles of its stiles, rails, and 
mountings square without being molded: ap- 
plied to framing. 

squarehead (skwar'hed), it. Originally, a freo 
emigrant; now, a German ora Scandinavian. 
[Slang, Australia.] 

square-headed (skwar'IiotHed), a. Cut off at 
right angles above, as an opening or a figure 
with upright parallel sides; especially, noting 
a window or a door so formed, us distinguished 
from one that is round-headed or arched, or 
otherwise formed. 

Tlio outer range, which is wonderfully perfect, while 
the inner arrangements are fearfully ruined, consists, on 
the side towards the town, of two rows of arches, witli a 
third story with square-headed openings above them. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 117. 
square-leg (skwiir'Ieg), it. In aided , a fielder 
who stands some distance to the batsman's left, 
nearly opposite the wicket, to stop balls that 
may bo bit square across tlio field. 

Squarely (skwarili), adv. 1. In a square form : 
as, squarely built. — 2. In a square maunor. 
(a) nonestly ; fairly : as, to deal squarely, (b) Directly ; 
roundly; positively; absolutely: ns, to join Issue squarely. 
(ct) Equally; evenly; Justly. 

3. In cool., rectangularly or perpendicularly to 
a part or margin : as, squarely trunente ; square - 
ly deflexed. 

Bquareman (skwar 'uian), «.; pi. sqttarcmcn 
(-men). A workman wlio nsos tlio square; a 
carpenter. [Scotch.] 

The squareman follow*!! 1* tlio raw. 

And sync the weavers. 

Slagne, Siller Gun, p. 22. (Jamieson.) 

squareness (skwar'ncs),«. Tlio state or quality 
of hoiug square, in any sonse. 
squarer (skwar'&r), n. [< square 1 + -cr 1 .] 1. 
Ono w*ho squares: ns, a squarer of tlio cirelo. 
— 2f. Ono who quarrels; a contentious, irasci- 
ble fellow. 

Ts there no young squarer now that will mate a voyage 
with him to the dovllY Shak., Much Ado, 1. 1. 82. 

3. One who spars ; a boxer. [Colloq.] 
square-rigged (skwar'rigd), a. Naut., having 
tuo principal sails extended by yards slung to 
the masts by the middle, and not by gaffs, 
booms, or lateen yards. Thus, a ship, a hark, 
and a brig are square-rigged vessels. See cut 
under ship. 

squaresail (skwar'sal), «. A sail horizontally 
oxtendod on a yard slung to tlio mast by the 
middle, as distinguished from other sails which 
are extended obliquely; specifically, a squaro 
sail occasionally carried on the mast of a sloop, 
or the foremast, of a sebooner-rigged vessel, 
bent to a yard called the squaresail-yard. 
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square-set (skwar'set), a. Same as square-built. 
Square-shouldered (skwar'shoPdferd), a. Hav- 
ing high and broad shoulders, not sloping, and 
well braced back, so as to be straight across 
the back; the opposite of round-shoulderccl. 
square-spot (skwar 'spot), a. and «. I. a. 
Square-spotted, as a moth : as, the square-spot 
dart; the square-spot rustic: a British collec- 
tors’ use. 

II. n. A square-spotted moth, as the geome- 
tric! Tephrosia consonaria. 
square-spotted (skwar'spoMed), a. Having 
square spots : used specifically by British col- 
lectors to note various moths. Also 'square- 
spot. 

square-stern (skwar'stdrn), n. A boat with a 
square stern; a Huron. 

The boats from Kenosha to Sheboygan are called square- 
stem. J. IP. Milner. 

square-sterned (skwar'stemd), a. Having a 
square stern: noting small boats or vessels, 
square-toed (skwar'tod), a. 1. Having the 
toes square. 

His clerical black gaiters, liis somewhat short, strapless 
trowsers, and his square-toed shoes. 

Charlotte Bronte , Shirley, xvi. 
2. Formal ; precise ; finical ; punctilious ; prim. 
[Rare.] 

Have we not almost all learnt these expressions of old 
foozles, and uttered them ourselves when in the square- 
toed state ? Thackeray, Roundabout Tapers, xi. 

square-toes (skwar'toz), n. A precise, formal, 
old-fashioned personage. 

I have heard of an old square-toes of sixty who learned, 
by study and intense application, very satisfactorily to 
.dance. Thackeray, Philip, xv. 

squaring (skwar'ing), n. [Verbal n. of square 1 , 
v.] The act of making square, 
squaring-hoards (skwar 'ing-bordz), n. pi. 
Thick planks of seasoned wood truly squared, 
used by bookbinders for cutting hoards for 
singlo book-covers, or for the square cutting of 
paper with rough edges, 
squaring-plow (skwar'ing-plou), n. In book- 
binding, a hand-tool used to trim the edges of 
books. 

squaring-shears (skwar'ing-sherz); n. sing, and 
pi. 1. In slieet-metal work, a machine for cut- 
ting and tracing sheets of tin-plate. It has an 
adjustable table with a scale and gage. — 2. 
In bookbinding, a pivoted knife for trimming 
tlio edges of piles of paper or book-slieets. 
squarrose (skwar'os), a. [< EL. *squarrosus, 
given in Festus as an adj. applied to persons 
whose skin scales off from uncleanliness; prob. 
an error for squamosus, scaly, scurfy: s ee squa- 
mosa.] 1. In bot., rough with spreading pro- 
cesses; thickly sot with divergent or recurved, 
commonly rigid, bracts or leaves, as the in- 
volucres of vnrious Composite and the stems of 
some mosses; of leaves, bracts, etc., so disposed 
as to form a squarrose surface. Also squarrous. 
— 2. Incntom., laciniale and prominent: noting 
a margin with many long thin projections di- 
vided by deep incisions, the fringe-like edge so 
formed being elevated. 

Squarrous (skwar'us), a. [< EL. *squarrosus : 
see squarrose.'] 1. In bot., same as squarrose, 
1. — 2. Ei entom., irregularly covered with 
scalos, which stand up from the surface at va- 
rious angles, resembling scurf, 
squarrulose (skwar'o-los), a. [Dim. of squar- 
rosc.'] In hot., somewhat squarrose; finely 
squarrose. 

Squarson (skwlir'sn). n. [< squ(irc) + (p)ar- 
son.] _ Ono who is at the same time a landed 
proprietor and a beneficed clergyman. [Ludi- 
crous, Eng.] 

The death has lately occurred of Rev. IV. H. Hoare, of 
Oaklleld, Sussex. . . . Mr. Hoare, it is said, was the origi- 
nal of the well-known expression, invented by Bishop Wil- 
berforce. Squarson, by which lie meant a landed proprie- 
tor in holy orders. Living Church, Aug. 25, 1888. 

He held tile sacrosanct position of a squarson, being at 
once Squire and Parson of the parish of Littlo Wentiey. 

A. Lang, Hark of Cain, ix. 

squarsonage (skwiir'son-aj), n. [< squarson + 
-age.] The rosidenco" of one who is at once 
squire and parson. [Ludicrous, Eng,] 

She left the gray old squarsonage and went to London. 

A. Lang, Mark of Cain, ix. 
squash 1 (skwosli), v. [An altered form, con- 
formed to the related quash, of what would 
prop, bo * sqnatch , < ME. squacchen, squachcn, 
swacehcn, < OF. csquachicr, escaehier, cscacicr, 
csquachcr, escacher , F. ecachcr, crush; ef. Sp. 
aeaehar, agachar= Pg. agacliar, acaqapar, refl., 
squat, cower; < L. ex-, out (or in Sp. Pg. a-, < 



Bquash. 

L. ad-, to), 4- coactarc (ML. *coactiarc ), con- 
strain, force, freq. of cogcrc (pp. coactus), con- 
strain, force: see cogent . Cf. quash 1 , and see 
squat 1 , quat L] I. trans. To crush; smash; 
heat or press into pulp or a ilat mass. [Colloq.] 

Ono of the reapers, approaching, . . . made mo appre- 
hend that with the next step I should ho squashed to death 
under his foot. Sictft, Gulliver’s Travels, ii. 1. 

II. intrans. To splash; malco a splashing 
sound. [Prov. or colloq.] 

Wet through and through ; with her feet squelching and 
squashing in her shoes whenever sho moved. 

Dickens, Hard Times, xi. 

squ ask 1 (skwosli), n. [< squash 1 , a.] 1. Some- 
thing soft and easily crushed; something un- 
ripe and soft; especially, an unripe pea-pod. 

Not yet old enough for a man, nor yoftng enough for a 
bov ; as a squash is before *tis a peascod. 

J Shak., T. N., 1. B. ICC. 

2. Something that has been crushed into a 
soft mass. 

It seemed churlish to pass him by without a sign, espe- 
■ cially as he took otf ids squash of a lmt to me. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVTII. 80. 

3. A sudden fall of a heavy soft body ; a shock 
of soft bodies. 

My full was stopped by a terrible squash, that sounded 
loudor to my earB than the cataract of Niagara. 

Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, 11. 7. 
Lemon squash. Sco lemon-squash. 
squash- (skwosli), n. [An abbr. of squantcr- 
squash, squontcr-squash, < Amor. Ind. askuta- 
squash ; asqnash, pi. of asq, raw, green.] Tlio 
fruit of an annual plant of the gourd kind, be- 
longing to one of several species of the genus 
Cucurbita; also, the plant itself. Tho very numer- 
ous ami divergent varieties of tho cultivated squash arc re- 
duced by good authority to three species — C. maxima, tho 
great or winter squash; C. Reno, including the pumpkin 
and also a largo part of the ordinary squashes; and C. m o<- 
chala, the musky, China, or Lnrbary squnsh. Tho Inst has 
n club-shaped, pear-shaped, or long cylindrical fruit with 
a glaucous-whitish surface. The other squaRhcs may for 
practical purposes he divided into summer am! winter 
kinds. Among tho latter is tho C. maxima , of which tho 
fruit is spheroidal in form and often of great rIzo, poiuo- 
times weighing 240 pounds. A vnrictyof thlsisthecrowncd 
or turban squash, whose fruit htiB n circular projection at 
the top, the mark of the adherent calyx-tube. Other 
winter so ti ashes are of moderate size, mul commonly either 
narrowed toward the base intoaneck which In tho “ crook- 
necks" is curved to one side, or egg-shaped and pointed 
at tho ends, ns In the (Boston! nmrrow, long a standaid in 
America, or tho still bettor Hubbard squash. The winter 
squash enn ho preserved through tho season. The sum- 
mer squash has a very short vine, hence sometimes called 
bush-squash. Its fruit Is smaller, and Is either a crook- 
neck or depressed in form, somewhat hemispherical with 
a Bcallopcd border (seen tnlin) ; it is colored yellow, white, 
green, or green ami white. Squashes aro moro grown In 
America than clBcwlicre, hut also, especially the winter 
squashes, In continental Europe, and genern _ 
pemte nnd tropical climates. In Great Britain tho only 
ordinary squash Is the vegetable marrow (see mnnwi), or 
succado gourd. The summer squash is eaten before ma- 
turity, prepared by lxdllng. Tho winter pqua^h Ir boiled 
or roasted ; In France and tho Hast It Is largely used in 
soups ntul ragouts, in America often made into pies. It Is 
also UBcd ns food for animals. 

Askiitarquash, their Vlnc-npple, Which the r.ngllsh, 
from them, call Squashes. 

Roger Williams, Key to Lang, of America (cd. 1G43), xvl. 

[(Bliodc I si. Soc. Coll.). 

Squashes, hut moro truly squontersquashes ; a kind of 
mclion, or rather gourd. 

Jossclyn, N. E. Bnritlcs (1072), Atncr. Antlq. Hoc., IV. 103. 
squash 3 (Bkwosh), n. [Abbr. of musquash (like 
coon from racoon , or possum from opossum).] 
Tho musqnasli or muskrat, Fiber zibcthicus . 

The smell of our weasels, nnd ermines, nnd polecats Is 
fragrance Itself when compared to that of tho squash and 
the skink. Goldsmith, Hint. Barth (ed. 1822), III. 0-1. 

squash-beetle (skwosh'bo'tl), n. The striped 
cucumber-beetle, Fiabrntica vittala , or si similar 
species, which feeds upon tho squash and re- 
lated plants. See Fiabrotica. 
squash-borer (skwosli 7 border), it. Tho larva 
of an regorian or sesiid moth, Trocliilium cueur- 
biUc , which bores the stems of squashes in tho 
United States. 

squash-bug (skwosh'bug), n. An ill-smelling 
hetoropterous insect, Anasa 
iristis , of tho family Corcid/c, 
found commonly on tho squash 
and other cucurbitnccous 
plants in North America. There 
. are one or two annual generations, / Tlito 
and the hug hibernates as an adult. .S 
Throughout Its life it feeds upon & WJtk. 
the leaves of these plants, nnd is a 
noted pest. 

squasher (skwosh'tr), n. [< 
squash 1 4- -cr 1 .] Ono who or 
that which squashes. [Col- 
•loq.] 

squash-gourd (skwosli 'gord), «. Same as 
squash 2 . 
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squasbiness (skwosh'i-nes), n. The stato of 
being squashy, soft, or miry. [Colloq.] 

Give a trifleof strength and austerity to the squashiness 
of our friend's poetry. 

Landor, Imag. Conv., Southey and l’orson, ii. 
squash-melon (skwosli'meFon), n. Same as 
squash 2 . 

squash-vine (skwosli'vin), n. Tho squash. Seo 
squash 2 . 

squashy (skwosh'i), a. [< squash 1 4- -t/ 1 .] Soft 
and wot; miry; muddy; pulpy; mushy; watery. 
George Eliot, Mr. Gilfil, xxi. [Colloq.] 
squat 1 (skwot), v.\ pret. and pp. squatted or 
squat , ppr. squatting. [< ME. squatten, sqwattcn, 
< OF. esquatir, press down, lay flat, criiBh, < cs - 
(< Jj. ex-) 4* quatir, quattir , press down, = It. 
quattarc, lio close, squat, < L. coactarc, press 
together, constrain, force; soo quat 1 , and cf. 
squash L] I. trans. 1. To lay flat; flatten; 
crush; bruise. [Obsoloto or prov. Eng.] 

The foundemcntlsof hilllshon togidlrsmyten and squat. 

Wyclif, 2 Ki. [2 Sam.] xxii. 8. 
And you tnko mo so near the net again, 

I’ll givo you leave to squat me. 

Middleton, No Wit like a Woman’s, 1. 3. 

2. To compress. Jlalliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. 
To raako quiet. Compare squatting-pill. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 4f. To quash; annul. 

King Bdward the Bccond [Bald] . . . that although lawes 
were squatted in warre, yet notwithstanding they ought 
to ho roulucd In pence. 

Stanihurst, Descrlp.of Ireland, III. (Ilolinshcd’sChron.,!.). 


squattle 

much like the golden plover (see plover) in plumage, in 
changes of plumage with season, and in habits ; hut it is 



Swiss or Black-bcllicd Tlover (Squatarola lulveiiai), 
in full plumage. 

larger and stouter, and may ho distinguished at a glance 
by the Bmnll though evident hind toe, no trace of which 
appears in any species of Charadrius proper. 

squatarole, squaterole (skwat'a-rol, -e-rol), n. 
[< Squatarola .] Tho gray or Swiss plover, 
Squatarola lielretica. 

Squatina (skwat'i-nil), n. [NL. (Dumfiril, 180G, 
aftor Aldrovandi), < ”L. squatina, a skate, dim. 
< squatus, a skato, an angel-fish.] Tho only 
genus of Squatinidic , represented in most seas. 
S. (ingclits is tho angel-shark, angel-fish, monk- 
fish, or squat. Seo cuts under angel -fish and 
pterygium. 


5. To put or set. on the buttocks; cause to ^ S 


eoivor or crouch closo to tho ground : used rc- 
iloxivoly. 

Tie . . . then .quailed himrclf down, with liislegs twist- 
cd under him. 

Marnjat, I’acha of ManyTnlcs, tho Water-Carrier. 

II. intrans. 1. To sit closo to tho ground; 
croucb; cower: said of animals; sit down upon 
tho buttocks with tho knees drawn up or with 


anarthrous sharks, represented by the genus 
Squatina. These ilshes inhabit most seas, and arc of 
singular aspect, having a broad flat body witli very large 
horizontal pectoral fins separated from the body by n nar- 
rowed part, two small dorsals, large ventrals, a small cau- 
dal, and no anal. The body is depressed, the mouth is 
anterior, and the teeth are conical. The family is also 
called Rhinidre, and the Bubordcr Rhinic Is represented 
by this family alone. 


tho legs crossed: said of n human being: ns, gnuatinoid (skwat'i-noid), a. nnd n. [< Squatina 


to squat down on ono’s limns. 

Thu hnro now, nftcr having ripiattcd two or three times, 
nnd been put tip again ns often, crime still nearer. 

llmbjetl, Spectator, No. TIC. 

2. To scttlo on lnnd, especially public or now 
lnmls, without tiny title or light: ns, to squat 
upon n piece of common. Seo squatter >. 

Tho lose! Yankees of Connecticut, those swapplntt, liar. 


4- -oiil.] I. a. Of or pertaining to tho Sqtta- 
1 in ill tv. 

II. ii. A shark of tho family Squatinidic. 
squatmoret, v. [Appnr. < squat 1 , «., n bruise, 
4- marc-, a plant.] Tho horned poppy, Glau- 
cittm Jtiivum ((!. lutc'iim). Seo tlio second quota- 
tion under squat 1 , n., 1. Britten anil Holland. 
[Prov. Eng.] 


gaining, squatting enemies of the Mnnlmttocs, made n gnua,t-8niP6 (skwot'silip), tl. Snmo its krickcr. 

foSd or 


3. To scttlo I)}* tho stern, as a boat. Qua!- 
......v. trough. 

gcncniliy l n Vein- squat 1 (skwot), a. [Pp. of squat', r.] 1. Flat- 
” • •* toned; liciico, short ami thick, liko the figure 

of an animal squatting. 

A*7imf figure, a harsh, parrot-like voice, nnd a system- 
atically high head-dress. 

George Eliot , Daniel Peromlo, v. 
2. Sitting closo to the ground; crouched; cow- 
ering; sitting on tho buttocks with tho knees 
drawn up or with tho legs crossed. 

Illm there they found. 

Squat like a toad, close nt tho ear of Bvo. 

Milton, 1*. L., Iv. 600. 

squat 1 (skwot), n. [< squat 1 , r.; in dofs.3 nnd 

4, < squat 1 , «.] If. A bruise enusod by a fall. 

UnilRcs, squats, nnd falls, Herbert. (Johnson.) 

Ncer or at tho salt-workc there growes a plant they call 

squntmorc, nnd hath wonderfull vertue for n squatt ; it 
hath a rooto liko a littlo carrat ; 1 doc not hearo It Is taken 

notice of by any herbalist. 

Aubrey's MS. HV/f*, ]». 127. (Halluretl.) 

In our Western Inngungc^/iMf Is a bruise. 

Aubrey’s Wilts, Koynl Soc. MS., p. 127. (I I alii well.) 

2. The posture of ono who or that which squats. 
One [hare) runneth so fast you will ncucr catch liir, tho 

other Is so at the squat you enn ncucr Undo hlr. 

i/yly, Kupliues nnd Ids England, p. 421. 
And ever}' child hates Shylock, though his poul 
Still sits nt squat, nnd peeps not from Its hole. 

Doj*, Moral Essays, i. DO. 

3. A short, stout person. [Colloq.] — 4. A 
small mass or bunch of ore in a vein. [Corn- 
wall, Eng.] 

squat 2 (skwot), v. [< Dan. sqvattc, splash, 
spurt: seo squander, swat 2 , swatter .] To splash. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

squat 3 (skwot), ii. [< NL. Squatina .] Tho 
angel-fish, Squatina angclus . 

Squatarola (skwa-tar'o-lil), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 
1817), < It. dial*. (Vonotian) squatarola, tho 
Swiss plover.] A genus of truo plovers 


Squash-bug 
sa trtstis), natural 
size. 


while squatting. 

squattage (skwot 'fij), v. [< squat 1 + -age.] 
Land leased from tho government for n term of 
years. [Australia.] 

squatter! (skwot'f'r), ?i. [< squat 1 + -erb] 1. 

Ono who or that, which squats. — 2. Ono who 
settles on now lnnd, particularly on public, 
land, without a title. [U. S.] 

Tlio place where we made fast was a wooding station, 
owned by what Ib called a Squatter , a person who, without 
any title to the land, or leave asked or granted, squats him- 
self down nnd declares himself the lord ami master of the 
soil for tho time being. R. Hall, Travels in N. A., II. 297. 

Ilenco — 3. Ono who or that which assumes 
domiciliary' rights without a title. 

The country people disliked the strangers, suspected the 
traders, detested the heretics, and abhorred the sacrile- 
gious squatters In the site of pristine piety and charity. 

R. W. Dixon, Ilist. Church of Bng., xvii. 

4. Ono who obtains from tho government a 
right of pasturage on moderate terms; also, 
any’ stock-owner. [Australia.] 

Smiatters,men who rent vast tracts of land from Govern- 
ment for the depasturing of their (locks, at nn almost nom- 
inal sum. subject to a tax of so much a head on their sheep 
nnd cattle. II. Kingsley, IHllyara and Burtons, xlvltl. 

5. In ornith., samo ns l:ricl:cr.— Squatter sover- 
eignty. See peqndar sovereignty, under pojmlar. 

squatter 2 (skwot' 6r), v. f. [A vnr. of swatter , 
freq. of swat: sco swat 2 , and cf. squander, 
squat 2 .] To plungo into or through water. 
[Scotch and prov. Eng.] 

Amnng tho springs. 

Awn’ yo squatter’d, like n drake, 

On whistling wings. 

Rums, Address to tho De’il. 

A little callow gosling squaltering out of hounds. 

Charlotte Bronte, Villctte, xxv. 

squatting-pill (skwot/ing-pil), n. An opiato 
pill; a pill ndnptcd to squat or quiet a patient. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

which squattle (skwot'l), v. i. [Freq. ot squat 1 .] To 
, , - - , - , t settle down; squat. [Scotch.] 

havo four toos. Tho only spccleB is N. hrlvctica. for- ’ 1 , , , _ , 

mcrly Tringa squatarola, the common Swiss, gray, black- Swith, in some beggar s hnfTct squattle; 

bellied, or bullhead plover, found In most parts of the There yo may creep, and sprawl, and sprattlc 

world, and haying ilfty or moro technical names.' It is Burns, loai/ouse. 



i squattocracy 

squattocracy (skwot-ok'ra-si), n. [For * squat- 
terocracy, < squatter 1 + - ocracy as iu aristoc- 
racy, etc.] The squatters of Australia collec- 
tively; the rich squatters who are interested 
in pastoral property. [Slang, Australia.] 

The bloated squattocracy represents Australian Con- 
servatism. Mrs. Campbcll-Pracd, The Ilead-Station. p.S5. 

squatty (skwot'i), a. [< squafi- + -j/i.] Squat; 
siiort and thick ; dumpy ; low-set. 

A few yards away stood another short, squatty hem- 
lock, and I said my bees ought to be there. 

J. Burroughs, Pepacton, iii. 
squaw (skwfl), it. [Formerly also squa ; <Mass. 
Ind. squa, eshqua, Narragansett sqndics, Cree 
isktocw; Delaware ochqueu, khqucu, a woman, 
squaw, in comp, female.] A female American 
Indian: an American Indian woman, 
squaw-herry (skwa'bcr"i), n. Same as squate- 
liucklcbcrry. 

squaw-duck (skwa'duk), n. See thick". 
squaw-huckleberry (skwa'huk'l-ber-i), n. The 
deorberry, Vaccinium stamincum, a neat low 
bush of the eastern United States, with scarcely 
edible fruit, but with pretty raeemed flower's 
having white recurved corolla and projecting 
. yellow stamens. 

squawk (skwak), v. i. [A var. of squeak, per- 
haps affected by squall 2 .] To cry with a loud 
harsh voice; make a loud outcry, as a duck or 
other fowl when frightened. 

Your peacock pcrcli, pet post. 

To strut and spread the tail and squawk upon. 

Browning. 

Squawk (skwak), n. [< squawk, ».] 1. A loud, 
harsh squeak or squall. 

Gerard gave a little squawk, and put his fingers in his 
ears. C. Jteadc, Cloister and Hearth, xxvi. (Davies.) 

2. Tho American ni"lit-horon : same as quawk. 
squawk-duck (skwak'duk), ti. The bimacu- 
lated duek. See himaculatc. [Prov. Eng.] 
squawker (skwfl'kdr), it. [< squawk + -cr 1 .] 
One who or that which squawks. Specifically— (a) 
A duck-call. Sportsman's Gazetteer, (b) A toy consisting 
of a rubber bag tied to one end of a tube winch contains 
a tongue-piecc or reed. 

squawking-thrush (skwii 'king-thrush), it. The 
mistlethrusli. [Prov. Eng.] 
squawlt, v. An obsolete spelling of squall". 
squaw-man (slcwn'raan), it. A whito man who 
has married a squaw, and has become more or 
less identified with the Indians and their mode 
of life : so called iu contempt. [Western U. S.] 

Nowadays those who live among and intermarry with 
tho Indians are looked down upon by tire other frontiers- 
men, who contemptuously term them squaw.mcn. 

T. Jtooscvclt, The Century, XXXVI. 832. 

squaw-mint (skwd'mint), n. Tho American 
pennyroyal, JJctlcoma pnlcgioidcs. [Karo.] 
squawroot (skwa'riit), 7i. 1, A leafless fleshy 

plant, Conopholis Americana, of the Orobancha- 
cex, foundin the eastemUnited 
States. It grows from 3 to C inches 
high, witli the thickness of a man’s 
thumb, and is covered witli fleshy 
scales having the flowers in their 
axils, at length becoming hard. It is 
more or less root-parasitic, and occurs 
in clusters among fallen leaves In oak- 
woods. Also cancer-root. 

2. Rarely, the blue cohosh, 

Caulopltyllum thaliciroidcs. 
squaw-vine (skwa'vin), n. Tho 
partridge-berry, Mitchella re- 
ports. [Raro.] 

squaw-weed (skwa'wed), «. 

Same ns golden ragwort (which 
sec, under ragwort). 
squeak (skwek), v. [E. dial, also 
sweat: ; < Sw. sqviika, croak, 

= Norw. skvaka, cackle, 

= led. skvakka, sound like 
water shaken 
inabottlo; an 
imitative word, 
parallel to simi- 
lar forms with- 
out initial s — 
namely, Sw. qviika = Dan. qvakka, croak, quack, 
=Ieel. kvaka, twitter, chatter, etc.: sco quaclA. 
Cf. squawk,] I. intrans. 1. To utter a short, 
sharp, shrill cry, as a pig or a rat ; make a sharp 
noise, as a pipe or fife, a wheel or hinge that 
needs oiling, or tho solo of a boot. 

The sheeted dead 

Did squeak and gibber in the Homan streets, 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 110. 

Beside, 'tis known lie cobid speak Greek 
As naturally as pigs squeak. 

S. Butler, Iludihras, I. I. 52. 
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2. To break silence orseereey; speak out; turn 
informer; "squeal”; peach. [Slang.] 

II he he obstinate, put a civil question to him upon the 
rack, and he squeaks, I warrant him. 

Dryden, Bon Sebastian, iv. 3. 
“She was atthcKaim of Derncleugh, ntVanheestBrown’s 
last wake, as they call it.” . . . “ That ’s another breaker 
ahead. Captain! Willslie not squeak, thin’; ye?" 

Scott, Guy Mannering, xxxiv. 

3. To shirk an obligation, as the payment of a 
debt. [Slang.] 

II. traits. To utter with a squeak, or in a 
squeaking tone. 

And that, for any thing in Nature, 

rigs might squeak Love-Odes, Dogs hark Satyr. 

Prior, To Fleetwood Shepherd. 

squeak (skwek), n. [< squeak, «.] A short, 
sliarp, shrill cry, such as that uttered by pigs or 
mice, or made by a wheel or the hinge of a door 
when dry. 

Witli many a deadly grunt and doleful squeak. 

Drydcn, Cock and Fox, 1. 732, 
There chanced to he a coquette in the consort, . . . with 
a great many skittish notes land] atfected squeaks. 

Addison, Tatler, No. 157. 
A squeak, or a narrow squeak, an escape by the mer- 
cst chance. [Colloq. or slang.] — Bubble and squeak. 
See bubblei. 

squeaker (skwo'kfir), 7!. l< squeak + -er 1 .] 1. 
One who or that which squeaks. 

Mimical squeakers and bellowed. 

Echard, On Ans. to Contempt of Clergy, p. 137. (Latham.) 

2. A young bird, as a pigeon, partridge, or 
quail ; a chirper ; a peeper ; a squealer. 

Mr. Campbell succeeded in bagging 220 grouse by even* 
ing ; every squeaker was, however, counted. 

IF’. IT. Greener, The Gun, p. 535. 

3. An Australian crow-shrike of the genus 
Strcpcra, as S. cuncicatitla (oftenor called ana- 
plioticnsis, after Temminck, 1824, a specific name 
antedated by the one given by Vieillot in 1816), 
mostly of a grayish color, 19 inches long: so 
called from its cries. — 4. One who confesses, 
or turns informer. [Slang.] 

squeakily(skwo'ki-li), atlv. [< squeaky + -hj-.] 
With a thin, squeaky voice : as, to sing squeak- 



Squawroot {Cwopholis Americana), 
parasitic on the root of oak. 
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squeakingly (skwo'king-li), ado. Iu a squeak- 
ing manner; with a squeaky voice; squeakily. 
squeaklet (skwdk'lot), it. [< squeak + -let.] 
A little squeak. [Affected.] 

Vehement shrew-mouse tqucalelcLi. 

Carlyle, MIbc., III. 49. (Davies.) 

squeaky (skwo'ki), a. [< squeak + -y 1 .] Squeak- 
ing ; inclined to squeak. 
squeal 1 (skwel), t >. u [< ME. squclcn , < Sw. dial. 
sqyiila = Norw. skvclla, squall, squeal ; a var. of 
squall* f < Icol. skvala , squall: seo squall 2 ,] 1. 
To utter a sharp, shrill cry, or a succession of 
such cries, as expressive of pain, fear, anger, 
impatience, eagerness, or the like. 

She pinched me, and called mo a squealing chit. Steele. 
This child bcRan to squeal about his mother, having 
been petted hitherto and wont to get all he wanted l>y 
raising his voice but a little. 

Jt. D. Blackmorc, Lorn a Doone, lxiE. 

2, To turn informer; peach; “squeak.” [Slang.] 
The first step of a prosecuting attorney, in attacking a 
criminal conspiracy, is to spread nbroad the rumor that 
this, that, or the other confederate is nbout to squeal; ho 
knows that it will be but a few days before one or more 
of the rogues will hurry to his office to anticipate tho 
traitors by turning State's evidence. 

The Century, XXXV. 040. 

squeal 1 (slcwel), v. [< squeal l , i>.] A shrill, 
sharp cry, moro or less prolonged. 

His lengthen'd chin, his turn'd-up snout, 

Ills eldritch squeal and gestures. 

Burns, Holy Fair. 

squeal 2 (skwel), a. [Origin obscure.] Infirm; 
weak. [Prov. Eng.] 

That he was weak, and ould, and squeal, . 

And zcldom made a hearty meal. 

Wolcot (Peter Pindar), Works (cd. 1794), 1, 280. ( Halliwcll .) 

squealer (skwo'l&r), w. [< squeal 1 + -cr 1 .] 1. 
Ono who or that which squeals. — 2. One of sev- 
eral birds, (a) A young pigeon ; a squab ; a squeaker. 
See cut under squab. 

When ready to leave the nest and face tho world for it- 
self, it (a young pigeon] is a squealer , or, in maiket par- 
lance, a squab. The Century, XXXII. 100. 

(0) The European swift, Cyptclvs apus. Also jadc-squea.hr, 
screechcr. (c) The American golden plover, Charadrius 
dominions. F. C. Broumc. [Plymouth, Mass.] (d) The 
harlequin duck. O. Trumbull, 1888. [Maine.] 
squeamt (skwom), v. i. [A back-formation, < 
squeamish,'] To bo squeamish. [Rare.] 

This threat is to the fools that squeam 
At every thing of good esteem. 

C. Smart, tr. of Plucdrus (1705), p. 145. 

squeamish (skwo'misli), a. [Alsodial, sweamish , 
swaimish; early mod. E. squeimish , sqitcmisli ; 
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a later form (with suffix -islfi substituted for 
orig. -oils) of squeamous: see squcainotis. The 
sense ‘ apt to be nauseated’ may be due in part 
to association with qualmish.] 1. Easily dis- 
gusted or nauseated; hence, fastidious; scru- 
pulous; particular; nice to excess in questions 
of propriety or taste; finical: as, a squeamish 
stomach; squeamish notions. 

Let none other meaner person despise learning, nor . . . 
be any whit squeimish to let it be publisht vnder their 
names. Pullenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 37. 

The modern civilized man is squeamish about pain to a 
degree which would have seemed effeminate or worse to 
his great-grandfather. The Century, XXXVI. 633. 

2. Qualmish; slightly nauseated ; sickish: as, 
a squeamish feeling. 

Tile wind grew high, and we, being among the sands, 
lay at anchor; I began to be dizzy and squeamish. 

Pepys , Diary, I* 43. 

=Syn. 1. Dainty, Fastidious , etc. (see nice), overnice, strait- 
laced. 

squeamishly (skwe'mish-li), ado. In a squeam- 
ish or fastidious manner; with too much nice- 
ness or daintiness. 

squeamishness (skwe'misli-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being squeamish ; excessive nice- 
ness or daintiness; fastidiousness; excessive 
scrupulousness. 

squeamoust (skwe'mus), a. [E. dial, also swai- 
motts; early mod. E. squemous, skoymosc, < ME. 
squaimous, squaymous, squaymosc, skeymous, 
skoymits, sweymous, disdainful, fastidious, < 
sweme, sweem , E. dial, sweam, dizziness, an at- 
tack of sickness: see sweam. The word has 
now taken the form squeamish. The dial, change 
of sw- to squ- (which in ME. further changes to 
sk -) occurs in many words : cf. squander.] Same 
as squeamish. 

Thou wert not slcoymus of the maidens wombe. 

Te Deum (14th century), quoted in N. and Q., 4th ser., 

IIII. 181. 

But soth to say he was sonulel squaimous. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale. 

Tliow art not slcoymose thy fantasy for to tell. 

Bale's Kyngc Johan, p. 11. (Halliu'dl.) 

squeanU, v. i. [A var. of squin.] To squint. 
squean 2 (slcwen), v. i. [Prob. imitative; of. 
squeal^.] To fret, as the hog. Sallimell; Wright. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

squeasinesst (skwe'zi-nes), 7i. Queasiness; 
qualmishness; nausea. 

A squeasiness and rising up of theheartagainstanymean, 
vulgar, or mechanical condition of men. 

Hammond, Works, IV. Oil. 

squeasyt (skwS'zi), a. [Also squeezy; formerly 
squeazy; a var. of queasy (with intensive s-, as 
in splash for plaslA, squcnch for quench) : see 
queasy.] Queasy; qualmish; squeamish; scru- 
pulous. 

Bis own nice and squeasy stomach, still weary of his last 
meal, pnts him into a study whether he should eat of his 
best dish or nothing. Bev. T. Adams, Works, I. 425. 

The women are few here, squeezy and formal, and little 
skilled in amusing themselves or other people. 

Gray, Letters, 1. 202. 

squeege (skwej), v. and n. A dialectal form of 
squeeze. Mayhem, London Labour and London 
Poor, II. 530. 

squeegee (skwe'je), 7i. [A form of squilgee, sim- 
ulating squeege for sqtiecrc.] I. Naut., same 
as squilgee. — 2. In photog., a stout strip of soft 
rubber set longitudinally in a wooden hack 
which serves as a handle, and beyond which 
the rubber projects. It is used for expressing moist- 
ure from paper prints, for bringing a film into close con- 
tact with a glass or mount, etc., and is also made in the 
form of a roller of soft rubber, much resemblinga printers’ 
inking-roller. 

squeegee (skwe'je), v. t. [< squeegee, 7!.] To 
treat with a squeegee or squilgee. 

A gland finish may easily he obtained by squeegeeing (he 
*” ’ late of hard rubber. 


washed print on a polished plate 

Pci. Amcr ., N. S,, BX. 53. 
squeezability (skwe-za-bil'i-ti), it. [< squeeza- 
ble + -ity (seo -hility)"] Tho quality or state 
of being squeezable. Imp. Diet. 
squeezable (skwe'za-bl), a. [< squeeze + -able.] 
1. Capable or admitting of being squeezed; 
comprossiblo. — 2. Figuratively, capable of be- 
ing constrained or coerced : as, a squeezable gov- 
ernment. ’ [Colloq.) 

You are too versatile and too squeezable; . . . you take 
impressions too readily. 

Savage, Reuben Medlicott, i. 9. (Davies.) 

Tho pcace-of-mind-at-any-price disposition of that [Glad- 
stone] Cabinet hod rendered it squeezable to any extent. 

Lone, Bismarck, II. 230. 

squeeze (skwez), v . ; prot. and pp. squeezed, 
ppr. squeezing. [Early mod. E. also squizc, 
sqttisc, E. dial, also squizzen (also perversely 
squeege)', with intensive s-, < ME. queisen, 
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squeeze, < AS. cwesan, cwysan , cwlsan (in comp. 
to-ciofjsan , td-cwesan ), crusli ; cf. Sw. qvasa , 
squeeze, bruise; D. Icwctscn — MHG. quctzen , 
G. quctschcn , G. dial, quctzen , crush, squash, 
bruise ; MLG. quattcrn, qucttcrn, squash, bruise ; 
Goth, kwistjan, destroy; Lith. gaiszti, destroy.] 

1. 1. To press forcibty; subject to strong 
pressuro; exert pressure upon: as, to squeeze a 
sponge; hence, to bruise or crush by the appli- 
cation of pressure: as, to squeeze one’s fingers 
in a vise; apply force or pressure to for the 
purposo of extracting something: as, to squeeze 
a lemon. 

O Fhylax, spare 

My squeezed Soul, least from herself she stnrt. 

Loose, loose the Buckle 1 if the time he come 

That I must die, at least afford me room. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, iil. 206. 

The people submit quietly when their governor squeezes 
their purses. Pococke, Description of the IJast, II. i. 151. 

The ingredients for punch were all in readiness; hut 
no one would squeeze the oranges till he came. 

Fielding, Joseph Andrews, i. 13. 

2. To press in sympatlij’ or affection, or as a 
silent indication of interest or emotion : as, to 
squeeze one’s hand. 

lie is said to be tho first that made lovu by squeezing 
the hand. Steele, Spectator, No. 109. 

With my left band I took her right — did she squeeze 
it? I think she did. 

Thackeray , I'ltz- Boodle Papers, Dorothea. 

3. To produce or procuro by tho application of 
pressure; express; extract*: usually with out: 
as, to squeeze consent from an oflicial. 

Qvcise out the jus. licliq. A ntiq. , I. 302. 

When day appeared, ... I began ngnlne to squise out 
the matter [from a wound], to anuoiut It witli n lltlo 
srduc which I had. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by JIcllowcs, 1577), p. 116. 

Tie [Canute] squees'd out of tho English, though now 
his subjects, not Jiis Enemies, 72, some say 82, thousand 
pound. Milton, Hist. Eng., vl. 

They can squeeze Bourdeaux out of a sloe, and draw 
Champagne from an apple. -IdcbVon, Tatlcr, No. 131. 

4. To thrust forcibly; force: with info, or other 
similar adjunct: ns*, to squeeze a gown into a 
box. 

He [Webster] has not tho condensing power of Shake- 
speare, who squeezed meaning info a phrase with an hy- 
draulic press. Loircll, Study Windows, p. 318. 

Schneider had provided himself at the Greenland ports 
with tlio entire costume of the Eskimo belle, and, being n 
6mnll man, was able to sauceze himself info the garments. 

A. lr, Greely, Arctic Sendee, p. 176. 

5. To harass or oppress by exactions or the 
like. 

The little officers oppress the people ; the great officers 
squeeze them. Pococke, Description of the East, I. 171. 

The whole convict Bystem is a money-making ntralr; . . . 
they nil just naturally vjuccze tho convict. 

The Century, XL 221. 

6. To obtain a facsimile impression of on paper, 
by means of water and nibbing or beating. Sco 
squeeze , «., 3. 

But the overhang of the rock makes It extremely ditfi- 
cult to squeeze satisfactorily. Atheiweum, No. 3281, p. 455. 

Squeezed-ln vessel, a vessel of pottery or glnss whose 
form Indicates that It 1ms been pressed In on opposite 
sides, ns if nipped by the fingers. It Is a common form 
in Bomnn glass bottles ; ami ninny Japanese Masks of Btonc- 
wnre also have this shape. 

ii. intrans. 1. To press; press, push, or 
force one’s way through or into some tight, 
narrow, or crowded place; pass by pressing or 
pushing. 

Many a public minister conics empty in ; hut, when ho 
1ms crammed his guts, ho Is fain to squeeze hard before lie 
can get off. Sir JL L‘ Estrange. 

2. To pass (through a body) under tho appli- 
cation of pressure. 

A concave sphere of gold filled with water, and sod e red 
up, lms, upon pi easing the sphere with great force, let the 
water squeeze through it nnd stand all over Its outside In 
multitudes of small drops like dew, without bursting or 
clacking the body of the gold. 

Feuton, Optlcks, 11. 3, prop. 8. 

squeeze (skwoz), n. [< squeeze , r.] 1. Pres- 
sure, or an application of pressure; a hug or 
embrace; a friendly, sympathetic, or loving 
grasp: as, a squeeze of the hand. 

Had a very affectionate squeeze by the hand, and a fine 
compliment in a corner. Gray, Letters, I. 239. 

The Squire shook him heartily by tho lmud, and con- 
gratulated him on his safe nrrival at Headlong Hall. The 
doctor returned the squeeze, and assured him that tho 
congratulation was by no menu.! misapplied. 

Pi acock, Headlong Hall, HI. 

2. Crush; crowding. 

The pair of MacWhirtcrs Journeyed from Tours, . . . 
and, after four-and-twenty hours of squeeze In the dili- 
gence, presented themselves at nightfall at Madame 
Smolensk’s. TV acker ay, Philip, xxvl. 
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3. A cast or an impression, as of an inscrip- 
tion or a coin, produced by forcing some plastic 
material into the hollows or depressions of the 
surface ; especially, such a facsimile or impres- 
sion made by applying sheets of wet unsized 
paper to tho object to be copied, and thorough- 
ly passing over tho sheets with light blows of 
a stiff brush, so as to force tho paper into every 
inequality. The paper, upon drying, hardens, yielding 
a perfect and durable negative, or reversed copy, of the 
original. This method is employed by arclueologists for 
securing faithful transcripts of nncient inscriptions. 

It is to him that we owe tho copies and squeezes of the 
Nobatheau inscriptions. Contemporary Jtcv., LIV. 302. 

Armed, therefore, with a stock of photographic plates, 
nnd with the far more essential stock of paper for making 
moulds or squeezes from the stone, I began work on the 
temples of Thebes. Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 297. 

squeezer (skwe'zer), n. [< squeeze + -rri.] 1. 
One who or that which squeezes. Specifically— 
(a) In iron-tcorWn/ 7 , a machine employed in getting the 
puddled ball into shape, or shingling it, without hammer- 
ing. (Seo puddling.) Squeezers arc of two kinds, recipro- 
cating anu rotary. The essential feature of tho recipro- 
cating form is that a movable arm or lever works against 
a corresponding fixed jaw, the former representing the 



a, ridged eccentric casing; A, ridged roller. The ball of metal enters 
at r, in the direction shown try the arrow, and emerges at c\ 

hammer, the latter tho anvil, of the ohl method of shin- 
gling with the hammer. In tho rotary sqtieezcr the pud- 
dled ball is brought Into sluipo by being passed between a 
cast-iron cylinder and n cylindrical casing, the former 
being pi need eccentrically within tho latter so that the 
distance between their surfaces gradually diminishes In 
the direction of the rotation. The hall, being Introduced 
at tho widest part of the opening, Is carried forward and 
finally delivered at the narrower end, reduced in sire and 
ready for rolling. (6) In sheet-metal irorking, n crimping- 
machine for forcing the tops nnd covers of tin cans over 
tho c> Undent which form the sides of the cans, (e) A 
lemon-squeezer. 

2. pi. A kind of playing-cards in which tho fneo- 
vnluo of each card is shown in the upper left* 
hand comer, nnd can readily be seen by squeez- 
ing tlio cards slightly apart’, without displaying 
tho hand.— Alligator Bqueezer. Same hb crocodile 
squeezer Crocodile squeezer, a peculiar form of squeez- 
er, having n long projecting upper jaw armed with teeth. 
It Is used In the manufacture of Iron. 

squeezing (skwe'zing), n. [Verbal n. of squeeze, 
r.] 1. The act of pressing; compression. — 2. 

That which is forced out by or ns by pressuro; 
hence, oppressive exaction. 

Tho dregs nnd squeezing* of the brain. 

Po}*e, Essay on Criticism, 1. G07. 

Bqueezing-box (skwc'zing-boks), n. In ecram ., 
a cylinder of metal, through an opening in tho 
bottom of which plastic clay is forced in a 
continuous ribbon of any desired soction, to 
form lugs, handles, etc. 

squeezyt. a. See Sfjncasy. 

squelcn (skwolch), «. [Formerly also squelsh ; 
prob. a var., with intensive prefix of K. dial. 
quelch , a blow, bang.] A crushing blow; a 
heavy fall. [Colloq.] 

But llnlpho, who hnd now begun 

T‘ adventure resurrection 

From heavy squelch, and had got up. 

S. Ilutler, Hudlbras, I. ii. 033. 

squelch (nkwoleh), r. [Seo squelch , «.] I. traits. 

1. To crush down; stump on ns if squeezing 
out something liquid; put nil end to. [Colloq.] 

’Sfoot, tills Fat Bishop hath so overlaid mo, 

So squelch’d and squeezed me. 

Middleton, (lame at Chess, v. 3. 

Here, all about tho fields. Is the wild carrot. You cut 
off Its head, just before It seeds, and you think you have 
squelched it; hilt this is Just what Nature . . . wanted 
you to do. J. Burroughs, The Century, NIX. OSS. 

2. To disconcert; discomfit; put down. [Col- 
loq.] 

Luko glanced shamefaced at tho nosegay In his button- 
hole, nnd was squelched. 

J. W. Palmer, After Ills Kind, p. 120. 

II. intrans. To bo crushed. [Colloq.] 
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squelet, v. A Middle English form of squeal. 
squelert, squeleryt, «. Middle English forms 

of sculler 2 , scullery. 

squench (skwencli), v. t. [A var., with inten- 
sive prefix s-, of qucncli.] To quench. Beau, 
and FI. [Obsolete or vulgar.] 
squerelt, squerrelt, squerrilt, ». Obsolete 
forms of squirrel. 

squeteague (skwo-teg'), n. [Also squctcc, sqtti- 
tec, squit; of Amer. Ind. origin.] A salt-water 
scireuoid fish, Cynoscion rcgalis (formerly Olo- 
litlius rcgalis), also called i veakfish, sea-salmon, 
and sea-trout in common with some other mem- 
bers of the same genus. It is silvery, darker above, 
with many irregular, small, dark blotches tending to form 
oblique undulating bars. It is common from Cape Cod 
southward, and is a valued food-fish. A more distinctly 
marked fish of this kind is C. macldatm, the Bpotted 
Bqueteague, wcakflsh, or sea-trout, of more southerly dis- 
tribution. See Cynoscion, and cut under ucakfish. 
squib (skwib), v . ; pret. and pp. squiobed, ppr. 
squibhing. [A var. of *squi]>, < ME. squippen, 
a var. of swip (ME. swippen), move swiftly, 
sweep, dash: seo swip, swipe.] I. intrans. 1. 
To move swiftly and irregularly. 

A battered unmarried beau, who squibs about from place 
to place. Goldsmith , Citizen of the World, lxxxviii. 

2. [< squib, ii., 3.] To make a slight, sharp re- 
port, like that of an exploding squib. — 3. [< 
squib, ii., 4.] To resort to tho use of squibs, or 
petty lampoons. 

II. trans. 1. To throw (in or out) suddenly; 
explode. 

Thou wouldst ncucr squib out any new Salt-petro 

Testes against honest Tucca. 

Dekker, Humorous Poet (WorkB, cd. l’earsou, I. 235). 
. lie [Mr. Brian Twyncl squibs In tills parenthesis. 

Puller, ilist. Cambridge University, i. § 52. 

2. [< squib, it., 4.] To attack in squibs; lam- 
poon. 

Squib (skwib), n. [< squib, r.] 1. A ball or tube 
tilled with gunpowder, sent or fired swiftly 
through the air or along tho ground, oxploding 
somewhat like a rockot. 

Bike a Squib it falls, 

Or flrc-wlngd shaft, or sulph’ry Powder Balls. 

Sylvester, tr. ot Du llartas'B WeekB, i. 2. 
Nor nimble squib is seen to make afeard 
Tlio gentlewomen. 

11. Jonson , lively Man in ids Humour, Prol, 
So squibs nnd crackers fly into tlio air, 

Then, only breaking with a noise, they vnnlsli 
In stench nnd smoke. Ford, Broken Heart, ii. 2. 
2. A reed, rush, quill, or roll of paper filled 
with n priming of gunpowder; a tubo of some 
kind used to set off a charge of gunpowder, ns 
at tlio bottom of a drill-bole. Also called mote, 
train, nnd match.— 3. A fire-cracker, espe- 
cially one broken in tlio middle so that when 
it is fired tho clinrgo explodes without a loud 
report. — 4. A petty lampoon; a short satirical 
writing or sketch holding up a person or thing 
to ridicule. 

Allowing tlint . . . [tile piny) succeeds, there are a 
tin mired squibs Hying all abi oad to prove that ft should not 
have succeeded. Goldsmith, Polite Learning, x. 

5t. One who writes lampoons or squibs ; a petty 
satirist; a paltry, trilling fellow. 

The squibs are those who, In the common phrase of the 
word, are catted libellers, lampooners, and pamphleteers. 

Steele , Tatler, No. 8S. 

6. A kind of cheap taffy, made of treacle. 

And tlicro we hnd a shop, too. for lollipops nnd squibs. 

llood, Lines liy a Schoolboy, 
squibbish (skwib'ish), a, [< squib + -Lv/A.] 
Flashy; light. T. Macc , Music’s Monument. 

(Davies.) 

squid (skwid), v. [Origin unknown.] 1. A 
kind of cuttlofisli or ealamnry; a dibrnnehiate 
cephnlopod with ten anus, especially of the 
fnmilv Loliyinidre or Tenth idithr. The name is 
most frequently given to the small, slcmlcr calamnries, 
u few inches long nnd with a caudal fin, which are much 
used as halt, hut is extended (with or without a qualifying 
term) to innuy other species of different genera and fami- 
lies, some of which, as the giant squids, are the largest 
of cephalopoda. Seo cuts under A re hit cut hi*, calamary, 
Dcsmoteuthis, Loliainidtr, Scpiola, nnd Spirilla, and com- 
pare those under Dibranchiata, cuttlefish, and Sepia. 

2. An artificial bait or luro of metal, ivory, 
etc., used in angling or trolling for fish, often 
simply a fish-hook on tho shank of which a mass 
of lead is molted in cylindrical or tapering form 
to imitate a squid (def. 1) — False squids, the Loli- 
gopsid/r . — Flying squids, the Ommastrcphidzr.— Giant 
squids, tho very Inrge cephalopoda of the genus Archi - 
t cut his, ns A. harceifi of the Atlantic coast of North Amer- 
ica, among those called devil-fish. See cut under Archi- 
t cut his. — Long-armed squids, the Chirolcuthididie.— 
Lonc-flnned squids, species of Loliginidzr. See cut un- 
der Loliginidrr . — Short-flnned squids, species of Om- 
mastrephes, ns O. illecebrosus. common in New England 
seas and northward, and a principal source of halt. 




squid 

squid (skwid), v. i. ; pret. audpp. squidded, ppr. 
squidding. [< squid, ».] To fish with a squid 
or spoon-bait. 

squidding (slnvid'ing), n. [Verbal n. of squid, v.] 
The act, art, or practice of fishing with a squid, 
squid-fork (skwid 'fork), n. An instrument 
used by fishermen in baiting with a squid, 
squid-hound (skwid'hound), n. The striped- 
bass, Jioccus lincatus. See cut under bass. 
squid-jig (skwid'jig), n. A squid-jigger, 
squid-jigger (skwid'jig^er), n. A device for 
catching squids, consisting of a number of 
hooks soldered together by the shanks so that 
thepointsradiatein all directions. Itisdragged 
or jerked through the water, 
squid-jigging' (skwid'jigUng), n. The act of 
jigging for squids; the use of a squid-jigger; 
squidding. 

squid-thrower (skwidThro^r), n. A device, 
on the principle of the catapult, used in trolling 
to cast a fishing-line seaward. E. II. Knight. 
squierH, n. An obsolete spelling of squire 1. 
squier'-'f, n. An obsolete form of square 1 . 
squieriet, »i. An obsolete spelling of squiry. 
squiggle (skwig'l), v. i. ; pret. and pp. sqnig- 
:■ glcd, ppr. squiggling. [Appar. a var., with in- 
tensive prefix s-, of *quigglc, E. dial, gitceglc, 
a var. of wiggle: see wiggle .] X. To shako a 
fluid about in the mouth with the lips closed. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 2. To move about like an eel; 
squirm; wriggle. [Colloq., U. S.] 
squilerf, n. A Middle English form of sculler-. 
squilgee (skwil'je), n, [Also squillagcc, squill- 
gee, also squeegee, squegee (see squeegee ) ; origin 
obscure ; perhaps connected with swill, sieile, 
wash, rinse; but the term, is not explained.] 
1. A Jaut.z (a) An implement somowhat resom- 
bling a wooden hoe, with an edge of india-rub- 
ber or thick leather, used to scrape the water 
from wet docks. (6) A small swab, (c) A 
becket and toggle used to confine a studding- 
sail while setting it. — 2. One of savornl imple- 
ments constructed liko the nautical implement 
above. defined (1 (o)), used for washing glass, 
in photographic work, etc. See squeegee, 2. 
squilgee (skwil'je), v. t. [< squilgee, «.] Emit., 
to scrape (the wet docks of a ship) with a 
squilgee. 

The washing, swabblnK.fgMitjftfinj, etc., lasts, or is made 
to last, until eight o'clock, when breakfast is ordered, fore 
and aft. if. U. Dana, Jr., Before the Hast, p. 100 . 

squilgee-toggle (skwil'jc-tog'l), n. A togglo 
with a, small line fastened to it, used to secure 
a strap round a studdingsail whilo being set, 
so that by pulling out the squilgeo when the 
sail is hoisted far onough the sail is released. 
squill 1 (skwil), it. [< ME. squille, squyllc,sqmtjllc, 
squyle, < OF. squille, scillc, F. squille, scilic = 
Sp. esquila = Pg. scilla — It. squilla, < L. squil- 
la, scilla, squill, = Gr. ok'U./m, squill, perhaps 
for (as equiv. cx‘m; for “ax'uh'or), and so 

called from its splitting easily into scales, < a,x>- 
fe/n, split: see schism.] 1. The medicinal bulb 
of Urginca Scilla, or the 
plant itself; tho officinal 
squill. See Urginca. — 2. 

Any plant of the genus 
Scilla (which see), S.nutans 
Is commonly called bluebell, or 
wild hyacinth. Tho springBquill, 

S. zerna, and tile autumn squill, 

S. autumnalis, are small Euro- 
pean wild flowers of no great 
merit in cultivation. The star- 
flowered squill, S. amaina, is a 
distinct early species, the flowers 
indigo. blue with large yellowish- 
green ovary, less attractive than 
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bulb or plant of the same name : see squill 1 .'] 
1. A stomatopodous crustacean of the genus 
Squilla or family Squillidx; a mantis-shrimp or 
squill-fish. See cuts under mantis-slirimp and 
Squillidx. — 2f. An insect so called from its re- 
semblance to the preceding; a mantis. Also 
called squill-insect. 

Squilla (skwil'a), [NL. (Fabrieins), < L. 
squilla, scilla, a’ prawn: see squill 2 .] 1. The 

representative genus of Squillidx, containing 
such crustaceans as S. mantis, the common 
mantis-shrimp or locust-shrimp. The southern 
squill of the United States is Coronis glabrius- 
cula. See cuts under mantis-shrimp and Squil- 
lidx. — 2. [/. c.] Same as squill 2 , 1. — Sf. [Z. c.] 
Same as squill 2 , 2. 

Tlie Squilla, an insect, differs but little from the fish 
Squilla. Maitfet, Theater of Insects, II. xxxvii. 

squillagee (skwil'a-je), n. Same as squilgee. 

squillante (skwil-lfm'to), a. [It., ppr. of squil- 
lare, clang, ring.] In music, ringing ; hell-like 
in tone. 

squill-fish (skwil'fish), n. A squill, or some 
similar crustacean. 

squillian (skwil'i-an), a. [= F. squillien; as 
L. squilla, squill 1 (see squill-), + -ian.] Of 6r 
pertaining to a squill; belonging or relating to 
the Squillidx. 

Squillid® (skwil 'i-de), n.pi. [NL., < Squilla 
+ -idx.] A family of stomatopod crustaceans, 
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Squill ( Urginea Scilla), 


squill, S. bifolia, produces rici 
masses of dark-blue flowers very early In the spring. The 
Spanish squill, S. Ilispanica {S. campanulata), is a flue spe- 
cies of early summer, with a strong pyramidal raceme of 
large pendent usually light blue flowers : also called Span- 
ishbluebell. The Italian squill, & Jtalica, has pale-blue flow- 
ers with intensely blue stamens. The pyramidal or Peru- 
vian squill, S. Peruviana, not from Peru, but from tho 
Mediterranean region, has pale-blue flowers with white 
stamens, the flowers very numerous in a regular pyramid. 
The Siberian squill, S. Sibirica (S. amanula), not from Si- 
beria, but from southern Russia, is a very choice small early- 
flowering species. the blossom of a peculiar porcelain-blue. 
These are all hardy oxcept the pyramidal squill.— Chinese 
squill, a species of Scilla, S. Chinensis, once classed as 
Bamardia.— Compound syrup of squill. See syrup. 
—Orymel of squill. Sec oxymd.— Pancratic squill, 
a variety of the ofllcinal 'squill said to be milder in its 
action.— Roman squill, the Roman hyacinth, Uyacinlhus 
JRomanus, once classed ns Scilla, also ns Bcllcvalia. — Wild 
squill, the American wild hyacinth, or eaBtern camass, 
Camassia ( Scilla ) Fraseri. 

squill 2 (skwil), n. [< L. squilla , scilla , a small 
fish of the lobster kind, a prawn, shrimp, so 
called from a supposed resemblance to the 


Locust-shrimp {Squilla scabricauda). In longitudinal vertical 
section. 

I -XX, the somites; I'-XX', their appendages, of most of which 
the liases only are seen. At, alimentary canal ; C, heart ; An, anus ; 
r.telson ; br, branchiae; /, penis. 

typified by tho genus Squilla, to which tho Sto- 
matojioda are sometimes restricted; the mnn- 
tis-slirimps or gastnirans. The pseudogenusAZima 
and at least two other spurious genera were named from 
larval forms of this family, other good genera than 
tho type arc Coronis and Qonodactylus. Also called Squil- 
ioidca. 

squill-insectt (skwil'in'selct), n. Same as 
squill 2 , 2. A'. Grew. 

sqiiillitic (skwi-Iit'ik), a. [< L. squillilicus, scit- 
fiticus, < Gr. okMitikC ;, pertaining to the squill: 
sec squill 2 .] Of, pertaining to, or obtained from 
squills. 

A decoction of tills kind of worms sodden in squilliticke 
vinegre. Uolland, tr. of rliuy, xxx. 8. 

squimble-squamblet, adv. Same as shimble- 
seamlile. Gotgrave. 

squint (skwin), i>. i. and 1. [Also squean, sheen, 
sken, also squinny, formerly sqniny; ef. squint.] 
To squint. 

As doctors in their deepest doubts 

• Stroke up their foreheads hlo ; 

Or men amazde their Borrow flouts 
By tqueaning with the eye. 

Armin’s Italian Taylor and his Boy (1C0D). (ZVarrs.) 

Squinancef (skwin'ans), n, Same as squin- 
aitcy, 1. 

squinancyt (skwin'an-si), n. [Also contr. sqttin- 
cy, squinny; < ME." squinacie, sqwinacie, < OF. 
esquiuanclc, sqiiinancie, quinsy: boo quinsy.] 1. 
Quinsy. 

Diseases that lie veric perllions: . . , to wit, the Fien- 
resie, Sqiiinancie, inflammation, Bliarpo Feuer, or Apo- 
plexic. Guevara , Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1877), p. 285. 

2. Tho quinsywort. 

squinancy-berryt (skwin'an-si-ber'i), n. Same 
as quinsy-berry. 

squinancy-wortt (skwin'an-si-w6rt), n. Same 
as quinsywort. 

squincsi, n. [Early mod. E. squynce; var. of 
squiney, etc.] Samo as squinancy. 

Diseases and sickencsses, as squynces. 

Sir T. Etyot, Tlie Oovernonr, iii. 22. 

squinch 1 (skwinch), n. [A var. of sconce 2 .] 
In arch., a small arch, or a series of arches, 
corbeled out, thrown across an anglo, as in a 
square tower to support tho side of a superim- 
posed octagon. In Western architecture it Is frequent 
as performing the function of tho Eastern pendentive. 
Tlie application of tho term may be due to the resem- 
blance of this structure to a corner cupboard, which was 
also called squinch or sconce. Seo cut in next column. 

squinch 2 (skwinch), n. A dialectal variant of 
quince. 


Squinch, 

squincyl, n. [A contraction of squinancy: see 
squinancy, quinsy:] Quinsy. 

Shall not we be suspected lor the murder. 

And choke with a hempen squincyl 

Randolph, Jealous Lovers, iii. 14. 

squin-eyef, n. A squinting eye. 
squink (skwingk), v. i. [A dial, form of winh: 
see squint and wink.] To wink. [Prov. Eng.] 
squinny (skwin'i), v. i. [Formerly also sqtiiny : 
see squill.] To squint. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

I remember thine eyes well enough. Dost thou squiny 
at me 7 Shale., Lear, iv. 6. 140. 

squint (skwint), a. and n. [Not found in ME., 
except as in asquint, askew; appar. an exten- 
sion of tho obs. or dial, squill, squean, shell, 
prob. connected with D. sehuinen, slant, slope, 
schuin, slant, sloping; perhaps associated with 
E. dial, squinh, wink, partly a var. oi winh, 
partly < Svr.svinha, shrink, flinch, nasalized form 
of svika, balk, flinch, fail ; cf. Dan. svigle, bend, 
fail, forsake; AS. swican, escape, avoid. The 
history of the word is meager, and the forms 
ajipar. related are more or less involved.] I. 
a. 1. Looking different ways; characterized 
by non-coincidence of tlie optic axes; affected 
with strabismus : said of eyes. 

Some tilings that are not heard 
He mutters to himsclfe, and his squint eye 
Casts towards the Moonc, as should his wits there lye. 
Ueywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. l’earson, 1874, VI. 1D0). 

2. That looks or is directed obliquely; look- 
ing askance; indirect; oblique; sinister. 

Tlie pleasure I shall live in, and the freedom, 
Without tlie squint eye of tlie law upon me, 

Or prating liberty of tongues that envyl 

Fletcher, Buie a Wife, ill. 1. 
I incline to hope, rather than fear, 

And gladly banish squint suspicion. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 413. 

Squint quoin, in arch., an external oblique angle. 

II. «. 1. An affection of the eyes, consisting 
in non-coincidence of tlie optic axes; a squint 
eye ; strabismus (which see). 

He’s blue eyes, and not to bo called asquint, though a lit- 
tle cast ho 's certainly got. Ilood, Tlie Lost Heir. 

2. An oblique or furtive look; a furtive 
glance; lionce (colloquially), a leaning, an in- 
clination: as, he had a decided squint toward 
democracy.— 3. In arch., an oblique opening 
through tlie walls of some old churches, usu- 
ally having for 
its object to 
enable a person 
in tlie transepts 
or aisles to see 
the elevation of 
tlie host at the 
higli altnr. The 
usual situation for 
a squint is on one 
or both sides of tho 
chancel arch; but 
they arc also found 
in other positions, 
though always di- 
rected toward an 
altar. Generally 
they are not above 
a yard high, and 2 

feet wide, but sometimes they form narrow arches 10 or 
12 feet in height, as at Mhister-Lovel, Oxfordshire. The 
name hagioscope is sometimes applied to them. — Braid’s 
squint, the turning of the eyes simultaneously upward 
and inward, as if trying to look at the middle of one’s own 
forehead, as a means of producing a hypnotic state, 
squint (skwint), v. [< squint , n.~\ I. inirans. 

1. To look askew, or with tlie eyes differently 
directed; look askance. 

He gets a crick in his neck oft-times with squinting up 
at windowes and Belconies. 

Brome , Sparagus Garden, iii. 4. 
Some can squint when they will. Bacon. 

2. To "bo affected with strabismus. — 3. To run 
or be dirocted obliquely; have an indirect refer- 
ence or hearing. 

Not a period of this epistle but squints towards another 
over against it. Pope. 



Squints, Minster-Lovel Church, Oxford- 
shire, England. 


A A, squints ; 


; C, chancel ; 


squint 

Not meaning ... 

His pleasure or his good alone, 

But squinting partly at my own. 

Couper, To Rev. W. Bull, .Tunc 22, 1782. 
II. traits. 1. To render squint or oblique; 
affect with strabismus. 

Let him hut use 

An unsway’d eye, not squinted with affections. 
Heywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 220). 
He gives the web and the pin, squints the eye, and makes 
the hare-lip. Shak. , Lear, iii. 4. 122. 

2. To turn, cast, or direct obliquely. 

rorkin . . . raised his Siege, and inarched to Taunton ; 
beginning already to squint one eye upon the crownc and 
another upon the sanctuary. 

Bacon, Hist. non. VII., p. 183. 

squinter(skwin't6r),M. [< squint + -cr 1 .] Oue 
who squints; a cross- or squint-eyed person. 

I pass over certain difHcultics about double iinngcs, 
drawn from the perceptions of a few squinters. 

TT. James, Mind, XII. 523, note. 

squint-eyed (skwint'Id), a . 1 . Having oyes that 
squint; having eyes with 11011 -coincident axes. 
jV. Dailey, fcr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 103. 
— 2. Oblique; indirect; sinister; malignant. 
This is such a false and squint eyed praise, 

Which, seeming to look upwards on his glories, 
Looks down upon my fears. 

Sir J. Denham, The Sophy. (Latham.) 

3. Looking obliquely or by side-glances: ns, 
squint-eyed jealousy or envy. 

The hypocrite . . . looks squint-eyed, aiming at two 
things at once : the satisfying his own lusts, nnd that the 
world may not bo aware of it. 

Jtev. T. Adams, Works, I. 401. 

squintifegot (skwin-ti-fe'go), «. [< squint + 
-ifego, nn arbitrary termination.] Squinting. 
The timbrel, nnd the squinttfego maid 
Of Isis, awe thee. 

Dryden, tr. of Tors I ns's Satires, v. 271. 
squinting (skwin'ting), n. [Verbal n. of squint, 
?■•] Tbo act or liabit of looking asquint; stra- 
bismus. 

squintingly (skwin'ting-li), at lt\ With squint 
look; by sulo-glancos. 

squint-minded (skwint'mm'ileil), a. Deceit- 
ful; crooked-minded. Urqnharl, tr. of Rulte- 
lais, ii. iU. [Rare.] 
squinyt. r. /. Sco squinny. 
squir (skwGr), r. I. and i. [Also xquirr; n var. 
of * quir for whirr: see whirr.] To throw with 
a jerk. [Prov. ling.] 

I saw him squir away his watch a considerable way Into 
the Thames. BudycU, Spectator, No. 77. 

Boys squir pieces of tile or flat stones across fiends or 
brooks to make what are denominated ducks ami drakes. 

Haiti well. 

squiralty (skwir'al-ti), n. [< squire 1 + -ally, 
after llio analogy of loyalty .J Same ns squire- 
archy. Sterne, Tristram' Slmmlv. I. xviii. 
[Rare.] 

squirarchy, n. Sec squirearchy. 
squire 1 (skwir), n. [Also dial, square; early 
mod. E. also rqnier; < ME. squier, squyer, sqicier, 
snritr, swycrc, by nplieresis from esquire: see 
esquire l.] 1. Ati esquire; an attendant on a 

knight. 

Than toldc firRandolns how lie dido laugh before tbo 
abbey nnd In the chnnell, for the squyer that linddc stnvtcn 
bis inalstcr,nml the ilyuersc wordes that he hmldc spoken. 

Merlin (H K. T. S.), iii. 428. 
The rest are princes, baronp, lords, knight «, squires, 
And gentlemen of blood. Shak., Hen. V., Iv. fc. at. 

2. A gcutlcman who attends upon a lady; an 
escort ; a benu; a gallant. 

Ami eke bimselfc had craftily dcviBd 

To be her Squire, nnd do her service well ngulsd. 

Spenser, V. Q., II. i. 21. 

3. A person not noble nor a knight, but who has 

received a grant of arms. — 4. In England, u 
landed proprietor who is also justice of t lie 
pence: a term nearly equivalent to lord of the 
manor, as meaning the holder of most of tho 
land in any neighborhood. — 5. In the United 
States, in country districts and towns, a justice 
of the peace, a locnl judge, or other local dig- 
nitary: chiefly used as a title Broom-squire. 

See the quotation. 

" Broom-squires ? ** “So we call In Berkshire squatters 
on the moor who live by tying heath Into brooms." 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xlv. 
Squire of dames, a man very attentive to women atul 
' much in their company. 

Marry, there I’m call’d 
The Squire of Dames, or Servant of the Sex. 

Massinger, Emperor of tho East, I. 2. 
Squire of the body, a personal attendant, originally on 
a knight, but later on a courtezan; a pimp.— Squire Of 
the padt, a footpad ; a highwayman. 

Sometimes they arc Squires of the Pad, and now and 
then borrow a little Money upon the King’s High Way, to 
recruit their losses at the (laming House. 

Tom Broivn, Works (ed. 1705). 
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squire 1 (skwir), v. 1 . ; pret. and pp. squired, ppr. 
squiring. [< ME. h sqi/ircu l squeren; < squire 
?!.] 1. To attend and wait upon, as a squire 

bis lord. — 2. To attend, as a gentleman a lady ; 
wait upon or attend upon in the manner of a 
squiro; escort. 

For be sqidcrcth me hot he up nnd doun, 

Yet lmstow’ caught a fals suspcccioun. 

Chaucer, ITol. to Wife of Bath’s Talc, 1. 305. 

To squire women about for other folks is as ungrateful 
an employment ns to tell money for other folks. 

Wycherley, Country Wife, iv. 3. 

squire 2 !, it. Ail old form of square 1 . 

squireage (skwlr'fij), ft. [< squire 1 4- -aye.'] 
Tho untitled landed gentry ; tlio squires of a 
country taken collectively. Dc Morgan, Bud- 
got of Paradoxes, p. 4G. [Rare.] 

squirearch (skwir'iirk), ft. [< squircarch-y.] A 
member of the squirearchy. 

Man is mndc for Ills fellow-creatures. I bad long been 
disgusted with the interference of those selfish snuire- 
arclts. Bulwer, Caxtons, li. 11. 

squirearcbal (skwlr'ar-kal), a. [< squircarch 
4- - at .] Of or pertaining to a squirearchy. 
Turn. Diet. 

squirearchical (skwir'iir-ki-kal), a. [< squirc- 
arch-y 4- - ic-al .] Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of squirearchy or a squirenreh. Jlulwcr , 
My Novel, i. 10. 

squirearchy (skwir 'iir-ki), ?t. [Also squirarchy ; 
< squire 1 4* Gr. apx' ta t ru i° (after analogy of 
monarchy , etc.).] 1. In England, government 

by tho squires, or “country gentlemen” — that 
is, tho largo landed proprietors, most of whom 
are justices of tho pence, and who, before tho 
Reform Bill of 1832, and to a certain extent af- 
ter it, had groat intluonco in tho House of Com- 
mons. Hence — 2. Tho squires themselves col- 
lectively. 

squireen (skwlr-en'), n. [< squire 1 4- dim. -ecu, 
common in Ir. words.] In Ireland, a small 
landed proprietor: usually contemptuous. 

Squireens nro persons who, with good long leases or val- 
uable farms, possess incomes of from three to eight hun- 
dred n ycai , who keep a pack of hounds, take out n com- 
mission of the peace, sometimes before they can spell (ns 
her lndyshlp said), nnd almost always before they know 
anything of Inw or justice. Miss JJdye worth, Absentee, vii. 

squirehood (skwlr'hud), v. [(squire 1 4- -hood.] 
The state of being a squire ; the rank or posi- 
tion of a squiro. Swift, Letter to tho King at 
Arms. 

squirelt, An obsolete form of squirrel. 

squirelet (skwir'let), n. [< squire 1 4- -let.] A 
petty squire; a squircling. Carlyle, Mist*., iii. 
f>G. (Davies.) 

squireling (skwir'ling), ft. [(squire 1 -h-ling 1 .] 
A petty squire; a squirelet. 

But to-morrow. If wo live. 

Our ponderous sqiiirc will give 
A grand noli (leal dinner 
To half the squirclings near. 

Tennyson, Mnud, xx. 2. 

squirely (skwlr'li), a. [< squire 1 4- -h/ 1 .] Bc- 
littiug or characteristic of a squire. 

One very fit for this squirely function. 

Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, I. 4. (Latham.) 

Iiow could tbnt oligarchy [the Southern States of tbo 
United States), with Its squirely tastes, Its free wasteful 
outdoor life. Its love of landed property, nnd Its contempt 
for mnnunl labour, become a trading community? 

The Academy, July 20, l;»n, p. 32. 

squiresbip (skwir'sliip), ft. [< squire* 4- ship.'] 
Same ns squirehood. Shelton, tr. of Don Quix- 
ote, i. 4. (Latham.) 

squiress (skwlr'es), n. [< squire 1 4- -m.] Tho 
wife of a squire. Jlulwcr, Pelham, vii. (Davies.) 
[Colloq., Eng.] 

squirm (skwerm), r. i. [Proh. a var. of squir, 
throw with a jerk, influenced by association 
with swarm and worm : see squir.] 1. To wrig- 
gle or writhe, as an eel or a worm; bonce, to 
writhe mentally. 

You never need think you can turn over any old false- 
hood without a ten Ible squirming ami scattering of the 
honid little population tbnt dwells under it. 

O. If. Holmes, Autocrat, v. 

They [worms In the pupa statu] only squirm n little 
In a feeble wny now ami then, ami grow stltrer, till they 
can’t squirm at nil, and then they’re mummies, nnd that’s 
the end of It till the butterflies are horn. 

Mrs. Whitney, Leslie Goldthwnlte, viil. 

2. To climb by wriggling; “ shin ”: as, to squirm 
up a tree. 

squirm (skwerm), w. [(squirm, r.] 1. A wrig- 
gling motion, like that of a worm or an oel. — 
2. A r aut. t a twist, in a rope. 

squirr, v. See squir. 

squirrel (skwur'ol or skwir'ol), n. [Early moil. 
E. also squir rii, squcrrel, squirci, squiril; < ME. 


squirrel-fish 

squirei, squyrcllc, scurel, swcrelle, sicyrclic, < OF. 
esquirei, cscurci, cscuirci, cscitrcui, escureuil, es- 
curicu, F. ccurcuil = Pr. cscurol = Sp. Pg. csqiti- 
lo (cf. It. scojattolo, scojatio), < ML. sciuriolus, 
sciurcllus (also, after Rom., scuriolus, scurcllius, 
escurcllus, corruptly sirogrillus, cirogrillus, expe- 
riolus, nsperiolus, etc.), dim. of L. sciurus, < Gr. 
ouiovpog, a squirrel, lit. ‘shadow-tailed,’ < asm, 
shadow, + oiipa, tail. For tlie sense, ef. E. dial. 
skug, a squirrel, lit. ‘shade’: seo shug.] 1. A 
rodont quadruped of tho family Scim'iihx and 
genus Sciurus, originally and specifically Sciu- 
rus vulgaris of Europe. Squirrels have pointed cars 
nnd a lone husliy tail ; they are of active arboreal habits, 
and are able to sit up on their hind quarters and use the 
fore pawB liko hands. 5. vulgaris, called in England 
eiutg, is a squirrel 8 or 10 incites long (the tail being nearly 
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ns much more), with nn elegant reddish-brown coat, white 
below, and the cars tufted or penciled. It lives in trees, 
is very’ agile ami graceful In its movements, feeds on nil 
kinds of small hard fruits, nests in n hole, hibernates to 
some extent In the colder latitudes, nnd brings forth usu- 
ally three or four young. It is readily tamed, and makes 
nn Interesting pet. The North Aineiicnn squirrel nearest 
to this one Is the chickaree, or red squirrel, S. hudsonius. 
(See cut under chickaree.) The common gray squirrel of 
tho United States is S. carolinnms. (See cut under Sciu- 
rus.) Fox- or cat- squirrels are several large red, gray, or 
black species of North America. (See cut under fox- 
squirrel.) North America (including Mexico nnd Central 
America) Is very' rich in squirrels; southern Asia and 
Africa arc less rich, while South America nnd Europe have 
each but a single species of Sciurus proper. In the ex- 
tension of the name squirrel to other geucm of the family, 
the species of Tamias, Sjtermophilus, nnd Cynomys are 
distinguished ns yround-squirrels or prairie-squirrels, nnd 
some of them arc also called marmot-squirrels (see cuts 
under chipmunk, Sjternwphtlus, owl, nnd jwairie-dog); 
those of Sciuropterus anil Pteromys are jlyiny squirrels 
(see cuts under flying-squirrel anil Sciuropterus). Hie 
scnle-talled squirrels of Africa belong ton ditferent family, 
Anomalurid.r. (See cut under Antnnalurid/r.) Certain 
Australian marsupials, ns plialnngers or petnurists, which 
resemble squirrels, nro Impioperly so called. (See cut 
under Acrobates.) Some Sciuridie have other vernacular 
names, ns skug, assajtnn, to yuan, jelerany, hackee, chick- 
aree, gopher, sisel, suslik, prairie-dog, unshtomrisn, etc.; 
lmt squirrel, without a qualifying term, Is practically con- 
lined to the gemiB Sciurus, all tho many members of which 
resemble one another too closely to be mistaken. See the 
technical names, nnd cut under AVriw. 

2. In eotton-manuf.y one of the small card -cov- 
ered rollers used with the large roller of a 
earding-machiiie. Also called urchin — Bark- 
ing squirrel, tho prairie-dog : mi early name of this ani- 
mal as brought to notice by Lewis nnd Clarke in 1814. — 
Burrowing squirrel, Lewis nnd CIniko’s name (1814) of 
n pmiric-dog, or some related pralric-squlrrcl.— Chip- 
plng-Bqulrrel, the chipmunk.— Federation squirrel, 
the tbirtecn-lined spmnoplillc, or striped gopher: so 
called in allusion to the thirteen stripes of the ling of the 
original States of tho American Union. S. L. M it chill, 
1821. See cut under Sjiennoiihilus. — Hunt the squir- 
rel. See hunt. (See also flying-squirrel, prairie -squirrel, 
sugar-squirrel.) 

squirrel-bot (skwur'ol -hot), ft. A bot-fly, Cu- 
lt ter ebra emaseulator, whose larva' infest tho 
genital and axillary regions of various squir- 
rels and gophers in the United States, particu- 
larly tho scrotum and testicles of tho male of 
Tamias striatus, the striped chipmunk, 
squirrel-corn (skwur'el-kovn), n. A protty 
spring wild flower. Dielytra (Dicentra) Cana- 
densis, of eastern North America. It has elegant 
dissected leaves, graceful racemes of a few cream-colored 
heart-shaped blossoms, ami separate yellow tubers which 
resemble kernels of Indian corn. See Dicentra. Less com- 
monly called turkey-corn. 

squirrel-cup (skwur'el-kup), tt. Tho hepatica 
or livorleaf. 

squirrel-fish (skwuv'ol-fish), it. 1. Any fish of 
the family Iloloccntridre, and especially of tho 
genus JJolocentrus. The numerous species are re- 
markable for the development of sharp spines almost 
everywhere on the surface of the body. The name refers 
to the noise they make when taken out of the water, 
which suggests the bark of a squirrel. II. jtentacanthus of 
tho West Indies, occasional on the United States coast, is 
chiefly of a bright-red color, with streaks shining length- 
wise; its blight tints nnd quick movements make It one 
of the most conspicuous denizens of rocky tide-pools. 
See cut under Ilolocentridw. 
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squirrel-fish 

2. The sorrano, Diplectrum fascicularc, distin- 
guished by the segregation of tho seme at tlie 
angle of the preoperoulum into two groups. 
It is common in the West Indies, and also along 
the southern Unitod States coast to North Caro- 
lina. — 3. A local name of the pinfish, Legation 
rliomboidcs. 

squirrel-grass (slcwur 'el -gras), n. Same as 
squirrcltail. 

squirrel-hake (skwur'el-liak), n. A gadoid 
fish, Phycis chuss; the whito hake. See chuss, 
liabc 2 , 2, and cut under Phycis. 
squirrel-hawk (skwur'el-Mk), n. Tho fomi- 
, ginous rough-legged hawk, Archtbutco ferrugi- 
nous, tho larg- 
est and hand- 
somest bird 
of its genus, 
found in Cali- 
fornia and 
most other 
parts of west- 
ern North 
America from 
British Amer- 
ica south- 
ward : so 

called be- 
cause it preys 
extensively 
upon ground- 
squirrels and 
rolntod ro- 
dents. it ia 23 
inches Iona and 
65 in extent ; 
when adult the 
under parts are 
nearly white, 
with rich chestnut flags barred witii black; the tail is 
mostly white, clouded with silver-gray, and tinged with 
bay; and the dark upper parts are much varied witii 
brownish red. 

squirrel-lemur (skwur'el-le'mer), n. A lemur 
of the subfamily Galagininte, and especially of 
tho genus Galago. Soe cut under Galago. 
squirrel-lock (skwnr'ol-lok), n. Squirrel-fur 
from tho under sides of tho body. In gray 
squirrels it is pale-yellow, and it is used for 
lining winter gar- 
ments. 

squirrel-monkey 
(skwur'ol-mung'- 
ki), ji. One of 
many kinds of 
small South 
American mon- 
keys with a long, 
knshy, and non- At}, 
prehensile tail: ' > 
so called from ,, 
their general as- 
pect. (a) Any mem- * Ab- 
ner ot tho family 
Hapalidre or Midi- 
dir; a marmoset. See 
cut under Uajmle. Or) 

Especially, a aaimlri 
or titi of the genus 
Chrytothrix, as tho 
death’s-head, C. sciurem. Sec framin', and compare eaguin. 

squirrel-mouse (skwur'el-mous), n. Same as 
dormouse. 

squirrel-petaurist (skwur'el-pe-ta , 'rist), «. A 
squirrol-phalanger. 

squirrel-phalanger (skwur'cl-fft-lan'jer), n. 
An Australian fiying-phal anger, or potaurist, 
ns Petaurus ( llctidcus ) sciurcits , a marsupial 
mammal rcsombling a squirrel in somo re- 
spects. 

squirrel-shrew (skwur'cl-shrii), n. A small 
insectivorous mammal of the family Tupaihlat, 
as a banxring or a pentail. Soe cuts under 
Ttipaia and Plilocercus. 

squirreltail (skwur'ol-tul), n. One of soveral 
grasses of tho genus Jl or damn, (a) In Great Brit, 
ain, 11. maritimum, and sometimes U. murtnum, the 
wail-barley, and If. secalinum (If. prateme), the meadow- 
barley. (b) In the United States, chiefly II. jubalum, hut 
iu California also II. murinum, there naturalized and, os 
elsewhere, a pest, Infesting wool, also the throats, etc., of 
animals, with its long barbed awns, 
squirt (skwfirt), v. [E. dial, also swirl; perhaps 
< LG. swirtjen, squirt. The equiv. verb squiticr 
can hardly bo connected.] I. Irans. I. To eject 
witii suduennosB and force in a jet or rapid 
stream' from a narrow orifice : as, to squirt 
water in one’s face. 

The hard-featured miscreant . . . coolly rolled his to. 
baccoin ids cheek and squirted the Juice into the firo-grate. 

Scott, Guy Manncring, xxxiii. 
2. To spatter or bespatter. 
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They know I dare 

To spurn or baffle them, or squirt their eyes 
With ink. B. Jonson , Apol. to Poetaster. 

. IL intrans. 1. To issue suddenly in a thin 
jet or jet-like stream, as from a syringe, or a 
narrow orifice suddenly opened ; spurt. 

The oars seemed to lash tho water savagely, like a con* 
nected row of swords, and the spray squirted at each vi- 
cious stroke. C. lie ado, Hard Cash, i. 

2t. To prate; blab. [Old slang.]— Squirting 
cucumber. See Ecballium. 

Squirt (skwirt), n. [< squirt, u.] 1. An in- 
strument with wliieh a liquid may be ejected 
in a strong jet-like stream; a syringe. 

His weapons are a pin to scratch and a squirt to be- 
spatter. Pope. 

2. A small jet: as, a squirt of water. — 3. A 
system of motion of a fluid, whore the motion 
is everywhere in-ofational, and where there is 
no expansion except at isolated points. — 4. 
Looseness of tho bowels ; diarrhea. [Low.] 
— 5. A small, insignificant, but self-assertive 
fellow; an upstart; a cad. [Colloq.] — 6. A 
hasty start or spurt. [Colloq.] 

How different from the rash Jerks and hare-brain’d 
squirts tiiou art wont, Tristram, to transact it witii in 
other humours — dropping thy pen, spurting thy ink about 
tliy table and tliy hooks. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iii. 28. 

7. A sea-squirt; an ascidian or tunicary, 
squirter (skwer'ter), n. [< sjairf + -cr 1 .] One 
who or that which squirts. 0. I)'. Holmes, Poet 
at the Breakfast-Table, v. 
squirt-gun (skwdrt'guu ), «. A kind of squirter 
or syringe used as a toy by boys, 
squiry (skwir'i), «. [< ME. squicric, < OF. 
csquiric, cscitieric, cscinjcric, escucrie, escurie, < 
csciticr, a squire : soo squire 1 .] If. A number 
of squires or attendants collectively. Hob. of 
Brunnc, Gbronielcs. — 2. Tlie whole body of 
landed gentry. 

squit (skwit), ti. Same as squctcaguc. 

S quitcll (skwieli), «. A variant of quitch s . 
squitee (skwi-to'), «. Same as squctcaguc. 
squob. Soo squab 1, squab-. 
squorget,«. [ME.; origin obscure.] A shoot. 

Tlie squorges [tr. L. Jtagilla torjlagella) lilo and gmffes from 
tho foldc. Palladius, Hushondrlo (E. E. T. S.), p. 65, 

squunckef, ii. An early spelling of skunk, 

I r. Wood, 1G34. 
squyncet, «. Soo squince. 
sqw-. A Middle English fashion of writing squ-. 
Sr. A contraction of senior: as, John Smith, Sr. 
Sr. In client., tho symbol for strontium. 
sradha, shraddlia (srfid'bji, sliriid'lia), n. [Skt. 
f rCtddha, < graddltii, faith!] A Hindu funeral 
ceremony in honor of a deceased ancestor, at 
which food is offered, and gifts are made to 
Brahmans. 

SS. A Middle English form of sit. 

ES-. A Middle English fashion of writing ini- 
tial s-. 

SS. An abbreviation: (a) ot saints; (b) [7. c.] 
of scilicet (common in legal documents). 

S. S. An abbreviation: (a) of Sunday-school; 
( b ) of steamship, also of screw steamship. 

S. S. E. An abbreviation of south-southeast. 
ssll. A common Middle English form of sdi, 
now sh. 

S. S. W. An abbreviation of south-southiccst. 
St, An abbreviation: (a) [cap.] of saint; (b) 
[cap. or I.c.] otstreet; (c) [cap.or/.c.] ot strait; 
Id) of stanza; (e) of stet; (/) of statute. 

’st, interj. Same ns hist 1 . 

-St . See -csfl. 

-St 2 . See -cst-. 

stab (stab), v . ; pret. and pp, stabled, ppr. stab- 
bing. [< inS.’stabbcn (found in the noun); per- 
haps < Ir. Gaol, slob, thrust, push, stab, fix a 
stake in tho ground, < slob, a stake; pointed 
iron or stick, stub; ef. staff.) I. trims. 1. To 
puncture, piorec, or wound with or as with 
a pointed weapon, especially with a knife or 
dagger. 

I fear I wrong the honourable men 
Whoso daggers liavo el abb' d Ctcsar. 

Shah., J. C., iii. 2. 157. 
Ho was not to lie torn In pieces liy n mob, or stabbed in 
the hack by an assassin. Macaulay, Hnllam’s Const. Hist. 

2. To thrust or phingo, as a pointed weapon. 
[Bare.] 

If we should recount 
Our baleful news, . . . 

Stab poniards in our flesh till all were told. 

The words would add more anguish than tlie wounds. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., il. 1. OS. 

3. Figuratively, to pierce or penetrate; inflict 
keen or severe pain upon ; injure secretly, as 
by slander or malieiouB falsehoods: as, to stub 
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one in the back (that is, to slander one behind 
bis back). 

Her silence stabbed his conscience through and through. 

Lovell , A legend of Brittany, ii. 24. 

4. In masonry, to pick (a brick wall) so as to 
make it rough, and thereby afford a hold for 

plaster to stab armst. Seearmk— To stab out, to 

cut a continuous incision in with a sharp edge like that 
of a chisel, by making one cut in line with and in continu- 
ation of another, the first guiding the second, and so on. 

II, intrans, 1. To aim a blow with a dagger 
or other pointed weapon, either literally or fig- 
uratively: as, to stab at a person. 

None shall dare 

With shortened sword to stab in closer war. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 503. 

2. To wound; be extremely cutting. 

She speaks poniards, and every word stabs. 

Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 255. 

stab (stab), a. [<s(nf>, «.] 1. A thrust or blow 

with tho point of a weapon, especially a dag- 
ger. 

Hee neuer reuengeth with lesse than the stab. 

Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 25. 

To fall beneath a base assassin’s stab. 

dtmve. Ambitious Step-Mother, ii. 2. 

2. A wound made with a sharp-pointed weapon. 

His gash’d stabs look’d like a breach in nature 
For ruin's wasteful entrance. 

Shak., Macbeth, ii. 3. 119. 

3. A wound given in tlie dark; a treacherous 
injury. 

This sudden stab of rancour I misdoubt. 

Shak., Rich. III., iii. 2. 89. 

Stabat Mater (sta'bat ma'ter). [So called from 
the first words of the Latin text, Stabat mater, 
‘Tho mother (sc. of Jesus) was standing’: L. 
stabat, 3d pers. sing, imperf. ind. of stare, stand 
(see stand ) ; mater = Gr. g’jri/p = E. mother: see 
mother .] 1. In the Bom. Cath. liturgy, a se- 
quence on the Virgin Mary at the crucifixion, 
written about 1300 by Jacobus de Benedietis 
(Jacopono da Todi). It has also been ascribed to 
Innocent III. and others, and was probably modeled on 
older hymns such as tho stnurothcotokia of tlie Greek 
Church. It is Bung after tho Epistle on the Feasts of the 
Seven Dolours of the Blessed Virgin Mary on the Friday 
before Good Friday and on tlie third Sunday in September. 
2. A musical sotting of this sequence. Famous 
examples have been written by Palestrina, Per- 
golesi, Rossini, LvoiVik, and others, 
stabber (stab'Or), n. [< stab + -or 1 .] 1. One 
who stabs; ono who murders by stabbing. 

A lurking, waylaying coward, and a stabber in the dark. 

Dennis (l), True Character ot Mr. Pope (1716). 
2. A pricker, (a) Eaut., n three-cornered awl used 
by sailmokers to make holes in canvas. (5) A leather- 
workers’ pegging-owl. (c) An awl used in needlework to 
make holes for eyelets. 

Stabbing(stab'ing),?i. [Verbal n. of stab,v."\ In 
bookbinding, tho making of perforations in the 
inner margins of pamphlets for the insertion of 
binding-thread or wire. Also called, in Eng- 
land, holing. 

Stabbingly (stab'ing-li), adv. In a stabbing 
manner; with intont to do an act of secret 
malico. 

Stabbing-machine (staVing-ma-slren' 1 '), n. In 
hookbinding, a machino for perforating tlie in- 
ner margins of gathered pamphlets by means 
of stout steel needles operated by a treadle, 
stabbing-press (stab'ing-pres), n. In bookbind- 
ing, same ns stabbing-machine. 
stabelyf, adu. An old spelling, of stably. 
stabilify (sta-bil'i-fl), v. t. ; pret. and pp. sla- 
bilijlcd, -p-pv.'stabilifying. [< L. stabilis, stead- 
fast, steady (soo stable 2 ), + facer c, make.] To 
render stable, fixed, or firm ; establish. [Rare.] 

Render solid and slabdifll mankind. 

Drowning. (Imp. Diet.) 

stabilimentt (sta-bil'i-ment), n. [< L. stabili- 
mentum, a stay, support, ’<( stabilirc, make firm, 
fix: soo stable' 1 , v.] 1. Stabliskment; estab- 

lishment. [Rare.] 

If the apostolate, in tho first stabiliment, was this emi- 
ncncy of power, then it must he so. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 32. 

2. Support; prop. [Rare.] . 

They serve for stabiliment, propagation, and shade. 

Dcrham. 

stabilisation, stabilise. See stabilisation, sta- 
bilise. 

stabilitate (sta-bil'i-tiit), v. t. [< L. stabili- 
ta(t-)s, steadfastness, firmness (see stability), + 
-«fe 2 .] To make stablo ; establish. 

Tito soul about it self circumgyratos 
Her various forms, and what she most dotli love 
She oft before her self stabililalcs. 

Dr, II. More, Fsychathanasia, I. ii. 43. 
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The work reserved for him who shall come to stabilitate 
our empire in the East, if ever he comes at all. 

W. II. Russell , Diary in India, I. ISO. 

stability (stii-bil'i-ti), n. [In ME. stabiltc , sta- 
blctc; < OF. stablcte, F. stability = Sp. estabili- 
dad = Pg. estabilidadc = It. stability, < L. sta- 
bilita(t-)s, firmuess, steadfastness, < stabilis, 
firm, steadfast: see stable^.] 1. Tho state or 
property of being stablo or firm; strength to 
stand and resist overthrow or change; stablo- 
ness; firmness: as, tho stability of a building, 
of a government, or of a system. 

Take inyn liertc In-to till ward, 

Ami sotte thou mo in stabiltc ! 

JJymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 20. 

What I seo in England, in America, fn Switzerland, is 
stability, tho power to make changes, when change 1 b need- 
ed, without pulling the whole political fabrledownon tho 
heads of the reformers. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 30G. 

2. Steadiness or firmness, ns of purpose or reso- 
lution; fixity of character; steadfastness: the 
opposite of fickleness and inconstancy. 

Tho natural generation and processor nil things recciv- 
ctli order of proceeding from the settled stability of divine 
understanding. Hooker, Ecclcs. Polity, t. 3. 

3. Fixedness, as opposed to fluidity . 

Fluhlncss and stability arc contrary qualities. Boyle. 

4. Continuance in tho same state; pormnncnce; 
specifically, an additional or fourth vow of con- 
tinuance in tho same profession, and residence 
for life in the samo monastery, imposed upon 
monks by tho Benedictine rule. — 6. Timt char- 
acter of equilibrium, or of a body in equilibrium, 
in virtuo of which, if the position is disturbed, 
it tends to bo restored. Tho term Is especially used 
in this sense with reference to ships nml floating bodies 
In which the distance of the center of gravity below the 
inetneenter is the measure of tho stability. This may ho 
considered ns tho difference between the distance of the 
center of dotation from tho inetneenter, called tho stabili- 
ty of figure, and the distance of the center of gravity from 
the inetneenter, called the stability of load. Tho stability 
under sail is abo considered.— Mornont of stability. 
Sec moment. =Syn. land 2. Immobility, permanence. See 
stable?. 

stabilization (stnlPil-i-ziVsliqn), «. [(.stabilize 
+ -at ion.] The act of rendering stable; stab- 
lishment. Also spelled stabilisation. 

The transformation of “stable" matter Into “unstable" 
that takes place during the assimilation of food I* neces- 
sary, because, during the activity of the organism, forces 
are constantly becoming “fixed, and with this “fixation 
of force " goes " the stabilisation of matter." 

Miml, XII. 002. 

Stabilize (stnVil-Iz), r. prot. and pp. stabil- 
ized, ppr. stabilizing. [< L. stabiUs , firm (seo 
stable-), + -izc.] To render stable. Also spelled 
stabilise. 

A written literature, the habit of recording and reading, 
the prevalence of actual Instruction, work jet more pow- 
erfully In the same direction ; mid w hen such forces hnve 
reached the degree of strength which they show In our 
modem enlightened communities, they fairly dominate 
tho history of speech. The language is stabilized, espe- 
cially ns regards all those alterations which proceed from 
inaccuracy. Whitney, Life and Growth of bang., p. 158. 

stabiltef, ». A Middle English form of stability . 

stable 1 (stu'bl), «. [< ME. stable, stabul , < OF. 
cstablc, F. ('table = Pr. cstable. = Sj). establo = 
Pg. estabnlo = It. stabbio, a stable, stall, < 3v. 
stabnlum , a standing-place, abode, habitation, 
usually in tho particular senses, an inolosuro 
for animals, as for cows (a stall), sheep (a fold), 
birds (an aviary), bees (a beehive), etc., also 
poet, a Hock, herd, also a public house, tavern ; 
< stare , stand : see stand. Cf. stall 1 . Tho word 
exists nlso in constable .] 1. A building or fin 

inclosuro in which horses, cattle, nml other 
domestic nnimnls are lodged, and which is fur- 
nished with. stalls, troughs, racks, and bins to 
contain their food and necessary equipments; 
in n restricted sense, such a building for horses 
and cows only; in a still narrower and now the 
most usual sense, such a building for horses 
only. 

And unilrc thebe Stages hen Stables wol y vowted for 
the r.mpcrours Hors. Matiderille, Travels, p. 17. 

Tho chnmbres nml tho stables weren wyde, 

And wel wc weren esed atto liestc. 

Chaucer, Gen. Pro], to C. T., 1. 20. 

If your husband have stables enough, you'll seo lie shall 
lack no barns. Shak., Much Ado, III. 4. 48. 

2. In racing slang , tho horses belonging to a 
particular racing stable. —Augean stable. SccAte 

ycan. 

Stable 1 (stu'bl), v . ; plot, and pp. stabled , ppr. 
stabling. [< ME. stablcn, < OF. cs fabler, < h. 
stabularc, lodge, house, stable, in pass, be 
lodged, stable, kennel, roost, < stabnlum , an 
abode, stablo: seo stable*, «.] I. trans. To put 
or keep in a stable, as horses. 
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Elizer was besy to serue sir Gawefn and stable Grlngalet, 
and helped him to vn-arme. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 655. 

Here, stable rae these Btecds, and see them well bedded. 

Scott, Monastery, xiv. 

II. intrans . To dwell or lodge in or as in a 
stable, as beasts. 

In their palaces. 

Where luxury late reign'd, sea-monsters whelp’d 
And stabled. Milton, P. L., xi. 762. 

stable 2 (sta'bl), a. [< ME. stable , < OF. stable , 
cstablc, F. stable = bp. cstablc = Pg. cstavel = 
It. stabile , < L. stabiUs, firm, steadfast, < stare , 
stand: seo stand.] 1. Film; firmly fixed, set- 
tled, or established; that cannot bo easily 
moved, shaken, or overthrown ; steadfast: as, 
a stable structure; a stable government. 

But tho godoCristeno men that hen stable in the Feytlio 
entren wollo withouten peril c. Mandecillc, Travels, p. 2S2. 

That nil States should he stable in proportion ns they 
nro Just, and in proportion ns they administer justly, is 
what might ho asserted. II. Choate, Addresses, p. 1C2. 

2. Fixed; steady; constant; permanent. 

Withe stable Eye loko vponc theym rihtc. 

Babccs Book (II. E. T. S.), p. 3. 

I lmvo a stable IIomc-Employmcnt proffered me by my 
Lord Scroop, Lord President of tho North. 

Howell, Letters, I. iv. 20. 

3. Fixed or firm in resolution or purpose; not 
wavering, fickle, or easily diverted: as, a man 
of stoWc character; also formerly, in a bad sense, 
obstinate; pertinacious. 

Stable and nbydyng yn malyce, pervlcax, pertlnnx. 

Prompt. Pare., p. 471. 
Stablo equilibrium, flotation, etc. See the nouns. 
= Syn. 1 nml 2. Durable, J'crmanrnt, etc. See tatting. 

stablo-’t (sta'bl), ii. [< ME. stablcn, stahclcn , 
stab alien, < OF. cstablir , F. vtahlir = OSp. es- 
tablir = It. stabilirc, < h. stabilire , make firm 
or steadfast, establish, confirm, cause to rest, < 
stabilis , firm, steadfast : see stable 2 , a. Cf. stab- 
lisb, establish.] I. trans. 1. To make stable ; 
establish ; ordain. 

lie hit ortleynyd and stall yd by the M. nml Wardens. 

English Gilds (E. II T. S.* p. 323. 

Thin hook l>orc tills title, Articles devised by the King’s 
highness to stable Christian quletiie^H nml unity among 
the people. Strj/j>e, Abp. Cmtuner, I. 12. 

2. To make steady, firm, or sure ; support. 
When tlmu ministers nt the Jieghe nil tore. 

With l**tho hondes tlmu serue tho prest In fere, 

The ton to stabulle the totlier 
Lest thou fajle, my dere brother. 

Babers Book (E. E. T. p. 301. 

3f. To fix or hold fast, ns in mire; mire; stall. 
When they the peril that do not forecast 
In the stiff mud nrc quickly stalled fast. 

Drayton, Moon-Calf. 

II. intrans. To stand firm; be confirmed. 

Of alegeaunce now lemeth a lesson other tweync, 

Whcr-hy It stnmlitli and stall it hr mnste. 

Diehard the Dedeless, I. 10. 

stable-boy (sta'bl-boi), n. A boy who is em- 
ployed about a stable. 

stable-call (sta'bl-kfil), n. A trumpet-signal 
in the cavalry and light artillery sen-ices, to 
assemble the troop or battery for tho purpose 
of watering ami grooming tho horses; hence, 
tho assembling of a troop for this purpose. 

Will you go down to rtable-call nml pick out n mount? 

The Centurji, XXXVII. 000. 

6table-fly (sta'bl-fii), ti. 1. The biting house- 
fly, Stomorys ealri trans, common to Europe and 
i'forth America. It much resembles thecommon house- 
fly, Musca domestica, but bites severely nml Is often very 
troublesome. As It enters bouses before storms, it 1ms 
given rise to the expression “ flies bite before n storm." 
2. Another fly, ('yrtnneura stabnlans , common 
to Europe and North America. 

stablolyt, adv. A Middle English form of sta- 
bly. 

Stable-man (sta'bl-man). n. A man who at- 
tends in u stable; an ostler; a groom. 

stableness (stu'bl-nes), ». [< ME. stabletiessc , 
s tab Hues, stab it In esse; ( stabb- 4- -ness.] The 
state, character, or property of being Rtablo, in 
anv sense of tlm word. 

Stabler (slii'bler), «. [< ME. stabler, stabyller, 
< OF. stablier = Sp. rstablcro , a stable-boy, < 
Tj. stabularins , a stable-boy, also a host, a tav- 
erner, landlord, prop, adj., pertaining to a sta- 
blo or to a public house, < stabnlum, a stable, 
a public bouse: see stable*,] A person who 
stables horses, or furnishes accommodations 
and food for them. 

There cmnu a mnn to tho stabler (so they call the peo- 
ple nt Edinburgh tlrnt take in horses to keep), mul wanted 
to know If ho could hear of any returned horses for Eng- 
land. Defoe, Col. Jock, p. 210. (Davies.) 

stable-room (stu'bl-riim), n. Boom in a sta- 
ble ; room for stables. 
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stable-stand (sta'bl-stand) ; n. In old Eng. law , 
the position of a man who is found at his place 
in tho forest with a crossbow bent, or with a 
long-bow, roady to lot fly at a deer, or standing 
near a tree with greyhounds in a leash ready 
to slip. This is one of the four presumptions 
that a man intends stealing the king’s deer, 
stabletet, «. A Middle English form of sta- 
bility. 

stabling (sta'bling), n. [Verbal n. of stable*, t».] 
1. The act of putting horses or other beasts 
into a stablo. — 2. Stable accommodation; 
shelter for horses and other beasts; stables. 

Her terrour once on Afric’s tawny shore, 

Now smok'd in dust, a stalling now for wolves. 

Thomson, Liberty, Hi. 372. 

Tho villas look dreary and lonesome, . . . with their 
high garden walls, their long, low piles of stabling, and 
the passive indecency of their nymphs and fauns. 

Uou'clls , Venetian Life, xxl. 

stablish (stab'lisli), v. t. [< ME. siablischcn , 
stall isshen , staid issen, < OF. cstabliss -, stem of 
certain parts of cstablir, F. ciablir, < L. stabi- 
lirc, make firm or steadfast: seo stable 2 , v. Cf. 
establish.] To mako stable or firm; establish; 
setup; ordain. [Archaic.] 

Dcvync tliowht . . . stablyssyth many mauere gyscs to 
thinges that hen to done. Chaucer, Boethius, iv. prose 0, 

To stop effusion of our Christian blood, 

And stablish quietness on every side. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 1. 10. 

Let a man stablish himself in those courses he approves. 

Emerson, Essays, 1 st scr., p. 238. 

stablishment (stab'lish-inont), v. [< stablish 
+ -incut. Cf. establishment.] Establishment. 

For stint of strife and stablishment of rest. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. viii. 21. 

stably (sta'bli), adv. [< ME. stabcly, stablely; 
< stable 2 + -///-.] In a stable manner; firmly; 
fixedly; securely. 

God dlsponlth In his purvyauncc syngulcrly and stable- 
ly tho thinges that hen to done. 

Chaucer, Boethius, iv. prose C. 

Thny snide a stenie, with leinys bright, 

Owtc of the Eest shulde stabcly stande. 

York Plays, p. 120. 

Btabulationt (stab-u-lu'shon), n. [< L. stabu- 
latio(n-), a placo where cattle are housed, < 
stabulari, pp. stabulatus, stable, lodge: see 
stable*, r.] 1. The act of stabling boasts.— 2. 

A place or room for stabling beasts, 
staowortt (stab'w6rt), n. The wood-sorrel, 
Oralis Acetosclla : so called as being considered 
good for wounds. 

stabyllet. A Middle English form of stable*, 
stable -. 

stacca (stak'H), «. A ‘Welsh dry measure, equal 
to tlireo Winchester bushels, 
staccatissimo (stak-ku-tis'i-mo), a. [It., superb 
of staccato, detached: see staccato,] In music, 
very staccato. 

staccato (stuk-kii'to), a, [< It. staccato, pp. of 
staerare, for distaccare, separate, detach: see 
detach,] In music, detached; disconnected; 
abrupt; separated from one another by slight 
pauses: used both of single tones in a melody 
ami of chords : opposed to legato. Three grades of 
staccato nro sometimes recognized— the slightest being 
marked by dots over or under the notes with a sweeping 
rune (n), the next bv dots without the cun'e (b ), nml 
the greatest by pointed strokes instead of dots (c). In each 
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case something is subtracted from the duration of each 
note, nml given to a rest or silence. On kej hoard-instru- 
ments like tho pianoforte and organ, n staccato etlect Is pro- 
duced hv a variation of the usual touch in the action either 
of the lingers, of the wrist, orof the forearm; in how-instru- 
ments like the violin, by an abrupt detoebed motion of 
the bow, or by a springing bow ; In wind-instruments, 
by stopping the mouthpiece xvith the tongue (sometimes 
called fou'/iifn#); ami in the voice, either by a detached 
notion of the breath or by a closing of the glottis. The 
word is also used sometimes to note an nbrupt emphatic 
Btjlo of speaking or writing.— Staccato mark, in musi- 
cal notation , a dot or pointed stroke added over or under a 
note to Indicate n staccato rendering.— Staccato touch, 
in playing tho pianoforte or organ, a touch designed to 
produce a clear nml musical staccato effect, 
stacher (staeh'or), r. t. A Scotch form of 
stacker*. 

Stachydese (slu-kitl'o-C), «. pi. [NL. (Bonthnm, 
1830), < Stacliys (assumed stem Stachyd-) + 
-r«\] A tribe of gamopotalous plants, of the or- 
der LabiatiC. It Is characterized by a five- or ten -nerved 
or -veined calyx, a corolla with the upper lip erect, con- 
cave, and commonly gnlcntoor arched, the lower lip three- 
cleft and spreading, four perfect ascending or included sta- 
mens, with the forward pair longer, and a four-parted ovary 
forming in fruit four dry nutlets fixed by a small basal 
or slightly oblique scar. It Includes 30 genera (of which 
Stachys is tho type), classed In the subtribes SeuteUarie se. 
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Mclittcic, Marrubic/p, and Lamieic ; other important gen- 
era are Physostegii,Brunclla (Prunella), Phlomis, Sideri- 
tts, Ballota, Galcopsis, Lamium, Lconurus, and Moluccella. 
See cut under self-heal, 

Stachys (sla'kis), n. [NL. (Rmnns, 1690), < 
L. stachys, < Gr. ar&xvq, a plant, woundwort, 
Stachys arvensiSj so called from the spiked 
flowers; a particular use of ar&xvg f an ear 
of corn, a spike, in gen. a plant.] A genus 
/ of plants, of the order Labiate , type of the 
tribe Stachydcic. It is characterized by flowers with 
the five calyx-teeth equal or the posterior larger, the 
corolla-tube somewhat cylindrical and either included in 
or exserted from the calyx, the upper lip usually entire 
and arched, the anther-cells usually diverging, and the 
ovary forming nutlets which are obtuse or rounded at 
the top. Over 200 species have been described, of which 
about 170 are now thought to bo distinct. They are wide- 
ly dispersed through the temperate zones, occur within 
the tropics on mountains, and extend in a few cases into 
frigid and subalpino regions. They are lacking in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and nearly so in Chili and in 
South Africa. Sixteen species occur in the United States; 
5 are eastern, of which S. atpera is the most common, 
and S paluslris the most widely diffused. Several spe- 
cies, especially S, sylvatica of Europe, are known as hedge- 
nettle, and several others as troundicort, particularly N. 
Gennanica . For S. JJetoniea seo belong, and for S. pains- 
tris see clown-hcal. Several species are occasionally cul- 
tivated for ornament, ns N. lanata, n woolly-leafed plant 
much used for edgings. .S', a finis (S. tubcr\ferai an escu- 
lent recently introduced from Japan, cultivated in Franco 
under the unmo of cromcs, produces numerous small white 
tubers which may be eaten boiled or fried or prepared as 
a preserve. Tho tubers nro said to decay rapidly if ex- 
posed to the air, and arc kept In the ground or packed 
in sand; their taste is compared to that of the sweet po- 
tato, followed by a peculiar piquant flavor. 

Stacliytarplieta (stnk'i-tur-fc'tii), ». [NL. 
(Yahl, 1804), so called from the thick flower- 
spikes ; prob. an error for * Stachytarphcia , < Gr. 
araxng, a spiko, + Tapfcii;, thick, dense, < rptfciv, 
thicken.] A genus of gatnopetalotis plants, of 
tho order Vcrbcnaccic and tribe Fcrbcnetr. it is 
characterized by sessile spiked flowers with a nnrrow flve- 
ribbedflve-nerved enlyx, n corolla with live spreading lobes, 
two perfect stamens with divaricate anther-cells, and a 
two-ccllcd ovary ripening into two hard dry oblong or 
linear onc-seeded nutlets. There arc about if' species, na- 
tlvesof tropical and subtropical America, with one species, 
S. Indfea, also dispersed through tropical Africa and Asia. 
They arc herbs or shrubs bearing opposite or nltcmato 
toothed and commonly nigoae leaves. The flowers arc 
white, blue, purple, or Fcarlet, solitary In tbo .mils of 
bracts, and sessile or hnlMmmcrscd in tho axis of the 
more or less densely crowded temdnsl spikes. The spe- 
cies are sometimes called bastard or false retrain. S. 
Jamaicmris (now Identified with S. Indira) Is the perron 
(which see), from ItB use sometimes catted Brazilian 
tea. Tilts and other species, as S. mulabilis, n handsome 
ever-blooming shrub, are occasionally cultivated under 
glass. 

stack 1 (stak), it. [< ME. slack, stackc, stakkc, 
stair, slac, < led. stakkr, n stack of hay (of. 
stakka, a stump), = Sw. slack = Dan. stak, a 
stack, pilo of hay; allied to slake 1, and ult. 
from the root of stir.ld. Honcc staggarip.) 1. 
A pilo of grain in the sheaf, or of' hay, straw, 
pease, etc., gathered into a circular or rectangu- 
lar form, often, when of largo size, coming to a 
point or ridgo at tho top, and thatched to pro- 
tect it from tho weather. 

The whole pralrio was covered with yellow whcatsfocX-.. 

Harper's Map., LXXVIII. f,31. 

2. A pilo of sticks, billots, poles, orcordwood; 
formerly, also, a pyre, or burial pilo. 

Against crery pillar was a stack ot billets above a man's 
height, which the watermen that bring wood down tho 
Seine . . . laid there. JIacon, Not. Hist., j 2m. 

3. A pile or group of other objects in orderly 
position, (a) In printing, a flat pile of paper, printed 
or unprinted, In a press-room or bindery, (b) Milit., the 
pyramidal group lormed by a number ot muskets with 
tlxed bayonetB when stacked, (c) In jiaj/er-inaXing, four 
or more calcndcrfng-rolls in position, (d) In libraries, n 
set of book-shelves one abovo the other, whether placed 
against a wall or standing in tho middle of n room. 

4. A number of funnels or chimneys standing 
together. — 5. A singlo chimney or passage- 
way for smoko; tho chimney or funnel of a 
locomotive or steam-vessel: also called smoke- 
stack, Seo cuts under passcngcr-cnginc and 
puddling-furnace. — 6. A high dotaclied rock; 
a columnar rock; a precipitous rock rising out 
of tile sea. The use of tlio word stack with tills mean- 
ing Is very common on the coastof Scotland and the ndjn- 
cent islands (especially tho Orkneys), and Is almost exclu- 
stvcly limited to that region. 

Here tin Shetland) also, near 200 yards Irom the shore, 
stands the Stack ot Snalda, a grand perpendicular column 
of rock, at least sixty, tint more probably eighty, feet high, 
on the summit of which tho eagle has annually nested 
from time immemorial. Shirrctf, Shetland, p. r.. 

7. A customary unit of volutno for firo-wood 
and coal, generally 4 e.uhic yards (108 cubic 
foot). Tlio three-quarter stack in parts of 
Derbyshire is said to be 305 or 30fi cubic feet.— 

8, pi. A largo quantity; “lots”: ns, stacks ot 
monoy. [Slang.] =syn. 1. Shack, etc. see sheafi. 
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stack 1 (stak), v. t. [< ME. stakken (= Sw. stacka 
= Dan. stakkc), stack; from the noun.] 1. To 
pile or build in the form of a stack; make into a 
regularly formed pile: as, to stack grain. 

Your hay is well brought in, and better stacked than 
usual. Surift, To Dr. Sheridan, Sept. 19, 1725. 

2. To make up (cards) in a designed manner, 
so as to secure an unfair advantage; pack. — 
To stack arms, to stand together muskets or rifles with 
fixed bayonets in definite numbers, as four or six together, 
so that they form a tent-simped group. 

Stack 2 (stak). An obsolete or dialectal pret- 
erit of stick 1 (and stick 2 ). 
stackage (stnk'aj), n. [< stack 1 + -age.) 1. 
Grain, ltay, etc!, put up in stacks. [Rare.] 
Imp. Did. — 2. A tax on things stacked. Imp. 
Diet. 

stack-borer (stak'bor ? £-r), n. An instrument 
for piercing stacks of hay, to admit air, where 
tho nay is in danger of damago from boating, 
stacken-cloudt (stak'n-kloud), it. A cumulus 
clon'd. 

Tlic rapid formation ami disappearance) of Email cumuli 
is a process constantly going on in particular kinds of 
weather. These Iittlo seem to form out of 

the atmosphere, aiul to he resolved ngnin as rapidly into 
it. Forster, Atmospheric Phenomena, p. 58. 

stacker 1 (Ftalc'(.*r)> i*. ?. [Sc. also staklccr, stach- 
cr; < ME. x laker cn, also staketen , < Icol. stakra, 
pnsli, stagger, freq. of staka, push, punt; c£. 
stjaka , punt, push with a stake (stjaki, a punt- 
pole), = Dan. stage = Sw. staka , push, punt with 
a stake, =r ^HD. stakra , statical , set stakes, dam 
up with stakes, give up work, = E. stake*: seo 
stake*, v. Doublot of stagger.! 1. To stagger. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

She rlst her up, and xlakcrcth heer and ther. 

Chaucer , flood Women, 1. 2G37. 
2|, To stammer. Prompt. Parv p. 471. 
stacker" (stnk'er), n. [< stack* + -cr*.] An 
attachment to a threshing-machine for raising 
and delivering the straw from tho machine, 
either upon a wagon or upon a stack, it comistB 
of an ciuue.HB-bclt elevator running In n trough that can 
he placed nt any angle, the whole being mounted on 
wheel?, and connected by belting with the thresher, or 
with the engine or other motor. Also called straw- or 
hny-elerator, and stacking-machine. Another form of 
stacker consists of a portable derrick used with a hay- 
fork, and commonly cnlictl n etacking-dcrrick. 
stacket (stnk'ct), «. [< G. stackc t, a palisade, 
stockade; nppnr. connected with slack*.'] A 
stockade. Scott. 

stack-funnel (stak'fim'el), n . A pyramidal 
open framo of wood in tho center of a stnek. 
It« object Is to allow the nlr to circulate through the stack, 
nnd prevent the heating of tho grain. Seo stack-stand. 
stack-guard (stnk'giird), n. A covering for a 
haystack or rick, whether for tlio top or the ex- 
posed side. Sometimes it is suspended from 
posts temporarily sot up. 

Stackhousia (stak-hou'si-jj), «. [NL. (Sir .T. 
E. Smith, 1798), named after John Stackhouse , 
an English botanist (died 1819).] A genus of 
plants, typo of tho ordor Stackhousiac. it con- 
slat* of about 20 Bpcclea, nil Australian except 2, which 
nrc natives, one of New Zealand, tho other of the riillip- 

f »lne iBlnnds. They are Email herbs with a perennial her- 
inceous or woody rootstock, producing unbrnnehed or 
slightly divided flower-hearing stems nnd alternate linear 
or spfttulnto leaves, which nro entiro nnd slightly fleshy or 
coriaceous. The flowers arc white or yellow, home in 
spikes terminating tlio branches, or in clusters along the 
main stem. Each flower consists of a Email thrce-brncted 
enlyx, an elongated often gamopetalous eorolln with flvo 
included stamens, u thin disk, nnd a free ovary with from 
two to flve Btylcs or fityle-hranchcs. 

Stackhousie® (stnk-hou-M'5-6), n. pi. [NL. 
(II. G. L. Uciclienbach, 1828), < Stackhousia + 
-tvc.] An order of plants, of tiio polypof alous 
scries Disritlorre nnd cohort Cclastratcs. It is 
characterized ’by n hemispherical c.'ilj'x-tnbo, having flvo 
imbricated lobes, live erect Imbricated nnd often united 
petals, and ns many alternate stamens. From the rclnted 
orders Celastrine/e mid llhavmace/c it is especially distin- 
guished by its lobed ovary, which is scssilo, roundish, nnd 
from two- to five-celled, nnd ripens from two to flvo indo- 
liisecnt globoso or nnglcd onc-seeded carpels, which ure 
Bmooth, reticulated, or broadly winged. It consists of 
the genus Stackbnwda mid tho inonotyplc Australian ge- 
nus Macgregmia. Also Slackh manacerc. 
Stacking-band (stak'inp'-bnml), u. A hand or 
ropo used in binding thatch or straw on a stnek. 
stacking-belt (stak'ing-bolt), ?i. Samo as stack- 
ing-bawl. 

stacking-stage (stnk'ing-staj), », A scaffold 
or stage used in building stacks, 
stack -room (stak'rUm), n. In libraries, a room 
devoted to stacks of book-Bbelves ; a book-room. 
Stack-Stand (stak'stand), n. A bnsoment of 
timber or masonry, sometimes of iron, raised 
on props and placed in a stack-yard, on which 
to build a stack. Its object Is to kcop the lower part 
of the stack dry, nnd excludo vermin. Sucli stands nro 
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more common in Eu- 
ropean countries than 
in the United States. 

stack-yard (stak'- 
yiird), n. [< stack 1 
4- yard 2 . Cf . slag- 
gard 2 .] A yard 
or inelosure for 
stacks of hay or 
grain. 

stacte (stak'te), it. 

[< h.stactc,stacia, 

< Gr. oraKrfi, the 
oil that trickles 
from fresh myrrh 
or cinnamon, fem. 
of crtiKT/jr, dropping, oozing out, < orafiv, drop, 
lot fall drop by drop.] One of the sweet spices 
which composed the holy incense of the ancient 
Jews. Two kinds have been described— one, the fresh 
gnm of the myrrh-tree, BaUamodcndron Mgrrha, mixed 
with water and squeezed out through a press ; the other, 
the resin of the stornx, Styrax oftcinale, mixed with wax 
and fat. 

Take unto thee sweet spices, stacte, and onycha, and 
galbnnum. Ex. xxx. S4. 

stactometer (stak-tom'e-tdr), n. [Also stak- 
tom ctcr; < Gr. GTanrir, dropping, oozing out (see 
stacte), + plrpov , a measure.] A glass tube hav- 
ing a bulb in tho middle, and tapering to a fine 
orifice at one ond, used for ascertaining the 
number of drops in equal bulks of different li- 
quids. Also called stalagmomcter. 
stadf. A Middle English form of the past par- 
ticiple of stead. 

stadda (stad'ij), it. [Origin obscure.] Adouble- 
bladod hand-saw, used for cutting comb-teeth. 
Also cnllod steady. 

staddle (stad'l), n. [Also stadlc, and more orig. 
statlicl, Sc. staitlilc, contr. stail, stale, < ME. 
stathel, < AS. stathol, stathul, stathel, a founda- 
tion, base, Beat, site, position, firmament (= OS. 
stadal — OFries. statlnd = MLG. stadcl — OHG. 
stadal, MHG. G. stadcl, a stall, shod, = Icel.s(od- 
liull = Norw. stodul, stodul, contr. slo’ul, staid, 
stoil, slid, usually stol, a milking-shed); with 
formativo -thol (-die) (akin to L. stabulum, a 
stable, stall, with formative -bulum), from the 
root sta of stand: seo stand, and of. stead. Soe 
stalworth .] If. A prop or support; a staff; n 
crutch. 

nis weakc steps governing 
And aged Ihnbs on cypresse stadlc stout. 

Spenser, F. Q., I, vi. 14. 

2. Tlio framo or suppoi't of a stack of hay or 
grain; a stack-stand. 

Oak looked under the sladdles and found a fork. 

T. Hardy, Ear from the Madding Crowd, xxxvi. 

3. A young or small tTeo loft uncut when others 
are cut down. 

It is commonlio seenc that those yoong sladdles which 
wo leauo Blending nt one * twentie yeercs fall arc vsuallie 
nt tho next sale cut downe without any danger of the stat- 
ute, nnd sortto for fire hole, if It please the owner to burne 
them. 

II'. Harrison, Doscrip. of England, ii. 22. (HoKmhed.) 

At tho edge ot tho woods a rude structure had been 
hastily thrown up, of sladdles interlaced with boughs. 

N. Judd, Margaret, ii. 5. 

4. In agri., one of tho separate plots into which 
a cock of liny is shaken out for the purpose of 
drying. 

Staddle (stad'l), v. pret. and pp. sladdlcd, ppr. 
staddling. [Also stadlc; < staddle, «.] 1. To 
leavo tlio stnddlos in, ns a wood when it is out. 
First sec It well fenced, ere hewers begin, 

Then seo it well stadled, without nnd within. 

Ttisscr, April's Husbandly. 
2. To form into stnddles, ns bay. 
staddle-roof (stnd'l-riif), n. Tlio roof or cover- 
ing of a stack. 

Stade 1 (stfid), it. Same as stathc, 

Btade 2 (stfid), «. [In ME. stadlc, q. v.; = E. 
stade = Sp. cstadio = Pg. cstadio =It. stadio, < 
L. stadium, afurlong: see stadium.) Afurlong; 
a stadium. 

Tho greatness of tho town, by that we could Judge, 
stretclictli iu circuit some forty stadcs. 

Donne, nist. Septuaglnt (1033), p. 71. (Latham.) 

stadholder (stad'h3Fd6r), ii. [Also spoiled 
stadtholdcr (= P. stathouder)-, a partial accom- 
modation of MD. sladhoudcr, a deputy, legate, 
vicar, substitute, lieutenant, esp. a viceroy, a 
govornorof a province, osp. in Holland, in later 
uso (P. stadhouder = G. slatthaltcr), a governor, 
a ciiiof magistrate, lit. ‘stead-holder,’ lieuten- 
ant, “locum-tenons” (ICilinn); < MD. sfnd, afedc, 
D. stnic, sice (= OHG, MHG. slot, G. staff, place, 
= AS. stale, E. stead, place), + bonder = G. hal- 
ter = E. holder: soo stead and holder. In an- 
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other view, reflected in the false spelling stadt- 
h older, the first element is supposed to be D. stad 
= G. stadt, a town, cit) 7 (a particular use of the 
preceding) ; but this is an error, due to the fact 
that D. stad, in its lit. sense ‘place/ is now ob- 
solete ; moreover, a stadholder is not the ‘ keep- 
er of a city.*] Formerly, in tho Netherlands, («) 
the governor or lieutenant-governor of a prov- 
ince; ( b ) the chief magistrate of tho United 
Provinces of tho Netherlands, 
stadholderate (stad 'LoUder- fit), n. [Also 
spelled stadth older ate (= F. stathouderat); < 
stadholder 4- -ate 8 .] The office of a stadholder. 
The Academy, July 20, 1889, p. 32. 
stadholdership (stad'h61 // ci6r-ship), n. [Also 
spelled stadtholdcrshij); < stadholder + •ship.] 
Same as stadholderate. 

stadia (stfi'di-fi), it. [< ML. stadia, a station, 
a fem. form, orig. pi. of the nout. stadium , a 
stage, station, stadium: see stadium,'] 1. A 
station temporarily occupied in surveying. — 

2. An instrument for measuring distances by 
means of tho anglo subtended by an object of 
known dimensions. The instrument commonly so 
called, intended for rough military work in notion, con- 
sists of a small glass plate with figures of horsemen and 
foot-soldiers as they nppear at marked distances, or with 
two lines nearly horizontal hut converging, crossed by ver- 
tical lines marked with the distances at which a man np- 
pears of the height between the first lines. 

3. In civil and topographical engin., tho method 
or the instruments by which what arc called 
stadia measurements aro made. This uso is almost 
exclusively limited to tho United States, where thisincthod 
of measuring distances is extensively employed. Stadia 
measurements arc based on the gcometilcal principle that 
the lengths of parallel lines subtending an angle aro pro- 
portioned to their distances from the apex of that anglo. 
The essential npplinnccs for this kind of work aro a pair 
of fine horizontal wires (which aro usually of platinum, 
but which may bo spider-webs or even lines ruled or pho- 
tographed on the glass), in addition to the ordinnry hori- 
zontal and vertical wires in the diaphragm of a telescope, 
and a stair or graduated rod (the stadia rod)— these giving 
the means of measuring with considerable precision the 
anglo subtended by the whole or any part of a vertical 
stair, and thus furnishing the data for determining tho 
dlstnnco of the rod from the point of sight, 'lids may ho 
accomplished by making tho Rubtending nnglo varlahlo 
(that is, by making the wires movable) and the space on 
the stalf fixed in length, or by having tho angle constant 
(that is, tho wires fixed in position) and reading oir a 
varying length on the Btnfif ; the latter Is the method now 
most gencmlly used. Tho wires may he applied to tho 
telescopo of any sultnblo Instrument, ns a theodolite or 
transit-theodolite; but the method Especially well adapted 
forusc in plane-tabling, thewires being inserted In the tele- 
scope of tho alidade. This arrangement has been exten- 
sively used in the United States, and has given excellent 
results. The Intervals between the wires are frequently 
nrranged so that at a distance of 100 feet a space of one 
foot shall ho intercepted on the rod ; hut there arc also 
instruments made In which tho number of wires is in- 
creased, the method of reading varying accordingly. 

stadiet, it. [JIE., < L. ulntlium, u rnee-cuursp, 
a furlong: see ithule-, stadium.'] A race-course ; 
a stadium. 

Yif n ninn rcmietli In the rUnlic or la the forloapc for 
the corono, tiinn llcth the iiinlo hi tho coronc for wliictte 
ho runneth. Chaucer, ltouthfn., Iv. prose a. 

stadiometer (sta-di-om'e-ter), ji. [< 0 r. 0 T<l(!/nr 
(seo stadium ) + /ihpou, measure.] A modified 
theodolite in which tho directions aro not read 
off, hut marked upon a small shoot, which is 
changed at each station. Tho instances ns remt on 
tho telemeter can also be laid down. The stadiometer 
diners from the plane-table in tlint the nlidado cannot ho 
moved relatively to the sheet. 

stadium (stiVdi-iun), pi. stadia (-ji). [< L. 
stadium, < Gr. or«<W, a fixed Rtnudnrdof length, 
specifically GOO Grook feet (sco clef. 1 ), a furlong 
(noarly), lioneo a raco-courso of this length, 
lit. ‘that wldch stands fast/ < taravat (\f ora), 
stand: see stand. Cf. blade stadie.] 1. A 
Greek itinerary unit, originally tho distance 
between successive stations of tho shontors 
and runners employed to estimate distances. 
The stadium of Kmtostlicncs seems to hovo been short of 
520 English feet; but the stadium at the race-course at 
Athens hns been found to he between 003 and 010 E.nglish 
feet. The Homan stadium waB about tho same length, 
being one eighth of a Itoman mile. 

Hence — 2. A Greek courso for foot-races, dis- 
posed on a lovcl, "with sloping banks or tiers of 
seats for spectators rising along its two sides 
and at ono ond, which was typically of semi- 
circular plan. The courso proper was exactly a stadi- 
um in length. Tlio most eclobrated stndia were those of 
Olympia and Athens. The latter has Immmi, in great part, 
restored. 

3. A stage ; period ; in wed., a stage or period of 
a disouso, especially of an intermittent disease. 

Mohammed was now free once more ; hut lie no longer 
thought of carrying on his polemic against the Meccans 
or of seeking to influence them at all. In his relations to 
them three stadia can be distinguished, although It is 
easier to determine their character than their chronology. 

Encyc. Brit., XVI. 650. 
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stadlef, «. An obsolete form of staddlc. 
Stadmannia (stad-man'i-a), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 
1823), named after Stadmdnn, a German botani- 
cal traveler.] A genus of trees, of the order Sa- 
pindaceec and tribe Ncphclicre. it Is distinguished 
from the nearly related genus Ncphclium (which see) by 
the absence of petals and by a somewhat spherical calyx 
with five broad obtuse teeth, by warty branches, and by 
small velvety plum-like berries. Tho only species, S. Si- 
dcroxylon, is a native of Mauritius and Bourbon. It has 
alternate abruptly pinnate leaves with from three to six 
pairs of oblong obtuse leaflets, oblique at the baso, each 
leaflet narrow, entire, smooth, and finely reticulated. The 
small pcdicelled flowers form axillary branching panicles, 
with conspicuous long-cxserted erect stamens. It is 
known ns Bourbon ironwood. *Sec Macassar oil, under oil. 

stadtholder, stadtholderate (stat'hoFdtir, 
►fit), etc. Erroneous spellings of stadholder , 
etc. 

staff 1 (stfif), n. ; pi. staves, staffs (stiivz, stafs). 
[< ME. staff, stajj’e, staf (gon. staves, dat. stave, 
pi. staves), < AS.‘ st/rf, in a very early form stach , 
pi. siafas , a stick, staff, twig, lotter (seo otym. 
of hook), = OS. staf = OFries. stef = D. staf = 
MLG. LG. staf = OHG. MHG. stap (, stab -), G. 
stab, a staff, = Icol. stafr, a staff, post, stick, 
stave of a cask, a letter, = Sw. staf, a stuff, = 
Hun. stav, u stuff, stick ( n\sostab , a stuff (body 
of nssistunts), an astragal (of a cannon), < G.), 
ssGotli. stafs (stab-), element, rudiment (not re- 
corded in the orig. senses 1 lotter ' and ‘ stick') ; 
= OBulg. stapit, slitapit = OSorv. stlpf, Serv. 
stap, shtap = Hung, istdp, a staff, =Lith. stebas, 
a staff, stdbas, stobras , a pillar; cf. Gaol, stob, 
a stake, stump; prob. rolated to OIIG. staben, 
bo stiff, from an extended form of tho root sta 
of stand: seo stand. Not connected with L. 
stipes, a stock, post, which is cognato with E. 
stiff, ncnco stave, q. v.] 1. A stick or polo. 

Specifically —(a) A stick used as n walking-stick, espe- 
cially one fivo or six feet long used ns a support in walk- 
ing or climbing. 

In his hand a daf. Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 405. 

He Jtlic pilgrim] hnd a long staffe in his hand with a 
nobbo In t lie middle, according to the fashion of tlioso 
Pilgrims staffes. Cory at, Crudities, I. 20. 

(6) A stick used os a weapon, n9 that used ntqunrtcr-staiT; 
n club; n cudgel. 

A god to-liamle *fn/T<* thcrowt he lient, 

Befor Jtoben he llpe. 

Robin Hood and the Potter (Child'R Iiallads, V. 20). 

The wars aro doubtful; 

And on our horsemen's staves Death looks ns grimly 

As on your keen-edg’d swords. 

Fletcher , Humorous Lieutenant, I. 1. 
( c ) A stick used ns an ensign of authority; a baton or 
scepter. Compare baton, club*, mace l. 

The Earl of Worcester 

Hath broke his staff, resign'd Ills stewardship. 

Shak\, ltlcli. II., ii. 2. 69. 
((0 A post fixed In the ground ; a stake. 

Tho rampant bear chain'd to the ragged staff. 

ShaL, 2 lien. VI., v. 1. 203. 
(r) A ]>ole on which to hoist and display a flag; as, n flag- 
staff; an enslgu-sfa/T; a Jnck-sfrr/T. 

Tho ling of Norway and the cross of St. George floated 
from separate daffs on the lawn. 

11. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 295. 
(/I) The polo of n vehicle; a carriage-pole. 

His newo lady holdeth him so narowo 
Up by tho hr) del, at tho da re* ende, 

That every word he dred It as an nrmve. 

Chaucer, Anclidn and Arcltc, 1. 1S4. 
(g) The long handle of certain wcajions, ns n spear, a lml- 
herd, or a poleax. 

There stuck no plume hi any English crest 

That is removed by a staff of Prance. 

Shakr., K. John, ii. 1. BIS. 
Their stares upon their rests they lay. 

Drayton, Nymph Id in. 
(/i) A straight-edge for testing or truing aline or surface: 
us, tho proof-sfayf used In testing tho face of tho stono 
In a griml-niill. <i) In cure., n graduated stick, used 
In leveling. Seo cross-daff, Jacob's-daff, nnd cut under 
lece ling-da ff. ( i ) Ono of several Instruments formerly 
used in taking the sun’s altitude at sea : as, the fnre-rfo/, 
\mc\i-staff, cross -daff. Sco these words. (A) In ship-build- 
ing, a measuring am! spacing rule. (I) The stilt of n plow. 
2. In surg., a grooved steel instrument having 
n curvature, used to guido tho knife or gorget 
through tho urethra into tho bladder in tho 
operation of lithotomy. — 3. In arch., samo ns 
rudenture . — 4. Somothing which upholds or 
supports; a support; a prop. 

no is a dafe of stedfnstnes botho erly tt lntto 

To chastcs sicho knytifes ns don nyenst tho lnwc. 

Political Poemx, etc. (cd. Furnlvall), p. 3. 

Tho boy was the very daff of my age, my very' prop. 

Shak\, JI. of V., Ii. 2. 70. 

Bread is tho daff of life. Sic\ft, Talo of a Tub, lv. 
5f. A round of a ladder. Latham . — 6. A body 
of assistants or executive oflicors. (a) Mint., 
a body of oillcers who are not in command of troops, 
hut who act ns tho assistants of an officer In high com- 
mand, sometimes Including that olllccr himself. Thus, 
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the regimental staff consists of the colonel, lieutenant- 
colonel, major, ana adjutant, or the officers correspond- 
ing to these ranks; the brigade staff and division staff 
are composed of aides-de-camp, commissaries, quarter- 
masters, and tho like; and the stalf of a general com- 
manding an army-corps, or an army composed of several 
army-corps, includes these last-named officers and also 
a chief of staff, a chief of artillery, a chief engineer, and 
tho like. The general staff is a body of officers form- 
ing the central office of the army of a nation, and it nets, 
in a sense, as the personal staff of the commander-in-chicf. 
or of the king or other chief ruler. In the United States 
navy, stnff-officersnre the non-combatants, comprising the 
medical corps, the pay-corps, the steam-engineering corps, 
and chaplains, of those who go to sea, ns well as civil engi- 
neers, naval constructors, and professors of mathematics. 
(6) A body of executive officers attached to any establish- 
ment for the carrying out of its designs, or a number of 
persons, considered as ono body, intrusted with the exe- 
cution of any undertaking: as, the editorial and reporting 
staff of a newspaper; the staff of the Geological Survey ; a 
hospital staff. 

The Archbishop [Becket] had amongst his chaplains a 
staff of professors on a small scale. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 143. 
7f. A letter of the alphabet. See etymology of 
book. 

The firrsto staff iss nemmnedd I. Ormulum, 1. 4312. 

8f. A lino; averse; also, a stanza, 

Nerehande stafe by staf, by grot diligence, 

Sauyng that I most metre apply to; 

The wourdes meue. and sett here & ther. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. C555. 

If wo consider well the fonuc of this roeticall staffe, we 
shall flnde it to be a ccrtainc number of verses allowed to 
go altogether and loyne without any intermission, and doo 
or should finish vp all tho sentences of the same with a 
full period. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Toesie, p. 54. 

I can sing hut one staff of the ditty neither. 

R. Jonson, Poetaster, II. 1. 

Cowley found out that no kind of staff is proper for a 
heroic poem, as being all too lyrical. Dryden. 

9. In musical notation , a set of five horizontal 

linos on which notes are placed so as to indi- 
cato the pitch of intended tones. Both the lines 
nnd the spaces between them arc significant, and are called 
degrees: they arc numbered from below upward. When 
tho nine de- 
grees of tho — 2d— added line. 

staff aro not —1st— “ «' 

sufficient for 5th— lino - 

the notation #n. .. 4t h space 

of a melody 0 , ,, 3d “ 

or chord, It is JU ^ n 

extended by 2d “ — 

means of add- «• lii 

c:l or Ir'icr —1st— mldcil line. 

lines above n , „ ,, 

or below. In — -a— 

general, the successive degrees of the staff are understood 
to correspond to the successive degrees of the 6cale or to 
the successive white keys of the keyboard, irrespective of 
the fact that the Intervals thus indicated arc not equal 
to each other. An nbsolutc pitch for the staff-degrees is 
indicated by a clef placed at tho beginning. (See clef.) 
Gregorian music is customnrlly written on a staff of four 
lines, and the only clef used is the C clef. The staff with 
its appropriate notation is a development from the early 
medieval ncunics, which were originally dots, dashes, or 
compound mnrks, whoso relntlvc position or shape indi- 
cated the relative pitch of successive tones. To make this 
notation more ptccise a horizontal line was drawn across 
tho page to mark the pitch of some given tone, ns C or F, 
nnd tho nemnes were nrranged above or below this line. 
Later, a second line was added, and then others, only the 
lines being at first regarded ns significant What was 
called the great or grand staff was such a staff of eleven 
lines. In harmonic or concerted music, two or more staffs 
are used together, and arc connected by a brace. See 
brace l, G, and fcorrl, 0. Also stare, especially in Great 
Britain. 

10. In her., samo as fissure, 5— Bisbop’s staff. 
See crosier, l.— Cantoral staff, cantor’s staff, the offi- 
cial stair of a cantor or precentor: it is primarily the 
baton x\ Ith which he beats time, hut is often large, and 
elaborately ornamented, becoming a mere badge of office. 
Also called la ton.— David’S Staff, a kind of quadrant for- 
merly used in navigation.— Episcopal Staff, in her., tbo 
representation of a bishop’s or pastoral stall, usually en- 
twined with a banderole which is secured to the shaft 
below the head. See cut under banderole.— FolHferous 
Staff. See foli(fcrous. — Jeddart Staff, a form of battle- 
ax used by mounted mcn-nt-anns : so named from tho town 
of Jedburgh, in Scotland, the arms of which hear such n 
weapon. Also called Jedieood ax. Fairholt. — Marshal’s 
staff. Seo marshal . — Northern staff, a quarter-stafL— 
Palmer’s staff, ill her., same as bourdonl, 3.— Papal 
Staff, in her., n staff topped with the papal cross of threo 
cross-hnrs.— Pastoral Staff, a staff borne as an emblem 
of episcopal authority by or before bishops, nrehbishops, 
abbots, nnd abbesses. In the Western Church It is usually 
headed with a volute, suggesting a shepherd's crook, and 
in the Greek Church it generally has a T*shaped head, 
often curved upwnrd nnd inward at the ends ; in t lie Bo- 
man Catholic and some other churches it bears a cross 
In tho caso of an archbishop, ami a double cross in tho 
caso of a patriarch. See cambuca , crazier, patercssa, suda- 
rimn.— Pilgrim’s Staff. Seo jnlgrim.— Red staff, In 
milling, a strnlght-edgo used to test the dress of a mill- 
stone. It is so called because it is rubbed with red chalk 
or ocher, by means of which inequalities on the surface 
of the stono nre^ detected.— Ring’-and-staff investi- 
ture. Seo ecclesiastical investiture, under investiture. — 
Short Staff, the cudgel used in ordinary' cudgel.play, 
similar to tli e modern single- stick as distinguished from 
quarter-staff.— Staff raguly, in her., eithera pallet conped 
raguly, or the representation of a trunk of a tree with short 
projections on tho opposite sides, as of limbs sawed off.— 
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2uil^f«teSth S n^te“ cSKf Ik^Efammi <*f&*V*& (stif'sling), n [ME. staffeslynge, 
Works, If. 94. (Z)a tries.)— To break a staff. Same as smjstingc; < staff 4- sUng*,] A weapon con- 
to breaka lance (which see, under &reafr ).— 1 To go to sticks siting of a sling com- 
and staves. Sec To have the better or worse "bined with, a short staff, 

end Of the staff, to be getting the best or worst of a The staff was held with both 
matter. hands and whirled around. 

And so now ours seem to have the belter end of the staff, fSjL' wea , pon seen 3 s M to Jaye 
Court an, d Times of CharJ^Tl S 

To set down (or up) one’s staff t, to stop and rest, as a greater force. Distinguished 
traveler at an inn ; abide for a time. Jtcv. T. Adams * rom cord-sling. Also called 
Works, 1.185, (Davies.) See crook, crazier, crutchl. ’ fustibale, fustibalus. 

Staff 2 (staf), n. Plaster of Paris mixed, in water. This geaunt at him stones caste 
with some cement, glycerin, and dextrine : used 0ut S f a fel staf-slinge. 
as a building material. It was first employed at the . J ? haucer > Sir Thopas, 1. 118. 

Paris Exposition of 1878, and was extensively used in the Staff-Stone (sfcaf'ston), ll. 
f 0I ior!'> JC ^ 0n buildings of the Chicago Exposition Same as baculitc. 
in 3893. 

Staff-angle (staffang‘”gl), n. ^ UI „ 

square rod of wood, standing flush with the 
wall on each of its sides, at the ox- 


In plastering, a S ^ rikerf ( - StafW - 




ternal angles of plastering, to pro 
tect them from injury. 

Staff-bead (staffbed), n. In arch., an 
angle-bead. 

Staff-captain (staf'kap'tan), 11 . The stair-bead. 
..senior grade in the navigating branch of the 
British navy. 

Staff-commander (staf'kq-man' / der), n. The 
second grado in the navigating branch of the 
British navy. See master l, 1 (6). 
staff-degree (staf'de-gre' 1 '), «. In musical no- 


Staff-sling, about the xoth 
century. (From Viollet-le- 
Duc’s "Diet, du Mobilier 
framjais.”) 


A sturdy beggar; 

a tramp. 

Many became staf -strikers, 

- . . and wandered in parties of 
two, three, and four from vil- 
lage to village. II. Eden, quoted in Itibton-Turncr’s Vn- 
igrants and Vagrancy, p. 53. 

staff-surgeon (sthf'seri'jpn), n. A senior grade 
of surgeons in the British navy, 
staff-tree (staf'tre), n. A vine or tree of the 
genus Cclasfrus. The best-known species is the 
American C. scandens, a twiner with ornamental fruit, 
otherwise named climbing bittersweet, waxwork, staff-vine, 
and fcvertieig (see the last, and cut under bittersweet). The 
seeds of the East Indian C. paniculata have long been in 


tatiorij a degree ot a Stan, ‘wnetner lino or space, repute among Hindu physicians for their stimulating and 
Staff-duty (staf'du^ti), n. The occupation or acrid properties, and arc applied externally or internally 
employment of an officer who serves on a staff, f< ?F ,h , e relier ot rheumatism, etc. Theyyield nn expressed 
^ oil, also an empyroumatic, known as oleum nigrum. 

especially of one who, not originally a staff- qtaff-vino i, q A p ctnfrtrJ 

officer, has been detached from his regiment, , e staff-tree. 

and attached to a staff. ° ’ S ^l a „ 8 > w P* dia ,'- alS ° f e .^ Sc ’ also 

staffed (staff), a. [< staff + -cd 2 .] 1 . I n ;, cr . ( early mod. E. stagy, stagge; < ME. step, stagge, 

surrounded or combiued with staffs : as, an an- 
nulet staffed, a ring from which staffs or scep- 
ters radiate. — 2. Provided with a staff or body 
of officers; officered. [Recent.] 

A powerful church of the new type, staffed hy friends 
and pupils of Pnsey, rose in the centre of R . 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, Robert Elsmere, xxxiii. 

staffelite (staf'e-lit), n. [< Staff’d (see def.) + 

-ifc 2 .] A somewhat altered apatite, occurring 
in botryoidal reniform shapes of a green color, 
incrusting the phosphorite found at Staffcl, 
near the Lahn, in Prussia. 

Staff-herding (stafflifir'ding), n. In old Eng. 
forest law, the grazing of cattle in charge of a 
herdsman. This was restrained or forbidden as more 
injurious to the herds of deer than if there wero no herds- 
man to drive away the deer, and the cattle had to And their 
own feeding-ground. 

Staff-hole (staf'hol), n. In metal., a small hole 
in a puddling-furnace through which the pud- 
dler heats his staff. JVealc. 

Staffiert (staf'iev), n. [= D. staffer, an atten- 
dant, < OP. cstafficr, a lackey, footbov that 
runs by the stirrup, etc., < It. staff ere, stafflero, a 
lackey, footboy, < staffa, a stirrup (ML. staffa) 

(> dim. stafetta, a little stirrup, a courier, > 

Sp. Pg. cstaffeta = F. estafette, > D. cstafettc = 

G. staffette = Sw. stafett = Dan. stafet, a cour- 
• ier), < OHG. slapfo, staffo, MHG. G. stapfe, a 
footstep (also a stirrup?), < OHG. MHG. step- 
fen, also OHG. staphdn, MHG. stapfen, step, 
tread, = E. step: see step, and ef. OBulg. stopa, 
a spur. The notion reflected on the def. as 
given in most dictionaries, that staffer means 
a ‘staff-bearer,’ and is connected with staff, is 
erroneous.] A footman; an attendant. 

Before the dame, and round about, 

March'd wliiftiers and staffers on foot, 

With lackies, grooms, valets, and pages, 

In At and proper equipages. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, II. ii. C50. 

Staffisht (staff ish^ a. [In Sc. corruptly s laff age; 

gid; hence, in- 


< Icel. sieggr, steggi, a male animal (a male fox, 
eat, a gander, drake, etc.), lit. ‘mounter,’ < sliga 
= AS. stigan, mount : soe stiff. Hence stag- 
gardf, staggon .] 1. The male of various ani- 
mals, especially of the deer tribe. SpeciAcally— 
(a) Tile male red-deer or a deer of other large species of 
the genus Cervus in a restricted sense ; a hart, of which 
tlie female is a hind ; and particularly the adult hart, at 
least Arc years old, with antlers fully developed (com- 
pare staggardl, and see cuts under antler); in heraldry, a 
horned deer with branched antlers. Tlio stag of Europe 
is Cervus elaphus, now found wild in Great Britain only in 
the Highlands oi Scotland. It is a magniAcent animal, 
standing 4 feet high at the shoulder, with the antlers 3 
feet long, having sometimes ten points ami palmatcd at 
the crown : sometimes known as a slag of ten. Tlio hind is 
hornless and smaller. Tlio corresponding animal in North 
America is the wapiti, there called elk ( Cervus canadensis), 
larger than the European stag, with much-branched ant- 
lers sometimes upward of 4 feet long, not palmatcd at 
the end. (Sec cut under icapiti.) There are several Asiatic 
stags, among them the rusine deer (see Burnt, sambur). 
iff) A hull castrated when half-grown or full-grown ; a 
bull-stag; a bull-scgg. (c) A male fox ; a dog-fox. (d) A 
young horse; a colt (sometimes a Ally), (c) A gander. 
CO A drake, (g) A pit or exhibition game-cook less than 
one year old ; the cockerel of the game-fowl. (A) A tur- 
key-cock. (0 The wren. (Local, Eng.] (j) A stag-beetle. 
[In most of these uses prow Eng.] 

2. In com. slang: (a) An outside irregular deal- 
er in stocks, not a member of the oxohango. (b) 
A person wbo applies for the allotment of 
shares in a joint-stoek company, not because 
he wishes to hold the shares, but because he 
hopes to sell the allotmont at a premium. If 
ho fails in this he forbears to pay tho deposit, 
and the allotment is forfeited. — 3. A romping 
girl; a hoyden. [Prov. Eng.] — 4f. Tho color 
of the stag ; a red dirty-brown color. 

Come, my Cub, doe not scorne mee because I go in Stag, 
in BuAc; beer's velnet too; thou seest I am wortli thus 
much in have velnet. 

Dckker, Satiromastix, I. 220 (ed. Pearson). 

Royal stag, a stag that lias antlers terminating in twelve 
or more points. 

stag (stag), v.; pret. and pp. stagged, ppr. slag- 
ging. [_<.stag, n.J I. intrans. In com. slang, to act 
as a stag on the stock exchange. Seo stag , »., 2. 

II. trans. To follow warily, as a deer-stalker 
does a deer; dog; watch. 

[Slang.] 

So you’ve been slagging this 
gentleman ami me, and listen- 
ing, have you? 

II. Kingsley, Geoffiy Hamlyn, v. 

[(Davies.) 
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rope, and L. elaphus is the stag-beetle of the United States. 
The former is one of the largest of British beetles, distin- 
guished by the enormous size of the homy and toothed 
mandibles in the male, and by the rather long elbowed 
antennre, which end in a perfoliated club, and are com- 
posed of ten Joints, the first being very long. It is com- 
mon in some localities in the neighborhood of London, 
and is often 2 inches long, of a black color. Other species 
are numerous in various parts of the world. See also cut 
under Platy cents. 

stag-bush (stag'busb), it. The black haw, Vi- 
burnum prunifolimn. 

stag-dance (stag'dans), n. A dance performed 
by men only. [Colloq., U. S-] 
stage (staj), it. [< ME. stage, < OP. estage, cs- 
taige, estauge, astage, ote., a story, floor, stage, 
a dwelling-house, P. etage, story, stage, floor, 
loft, = Pr. cstaige, a stage, =It. staggio, a stake, 
prop, banisters (ML. reflex staginm, cstagium), 
< ML. * statical n, lit. ‘a placo of standing,’ or (as 
in It. staggio) ‘ that which stands,’ < L. stare, 
pp. status, stand: see state, stand. Cf. 6 tagire . 
In the sense of ‘the distance between two 
points,’ the word was prob. eonftised with OF. 
estage, < L. stadium, < Gr. aradtou, a measure of 
distance : see stadium, stade 2 , siadic .] If. A 
floor or story of a house. 

The Erie ascended into this tour quickly, 

Ab Bone as lie myght to hiest stage came. 

Bom. of Parlenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4925. 
litul John stode at a window in the mornynge. 

And lokid forth at a stage. 

Bolnn Hood and the Monk (Child’s Ballads, "V. 8). 

2f. A house ; building, 

Ther buth seriauns in the stage 
That serueth the maidenes of parage. 

King Uom (E. E. T. S.), p. 58. 

3. In arch., the portion between a projection 
and the retreat next above it in a medieval 
buttress; also, one of the horizontal divisions 
of a window separated by transoms. — 4. A 
floor or platform elevated above the ground 
or common surface, for the exhibition of a 
play or spectacle, for public speakers or per- 
formers, or for convenience of view, use, or 
access: as, a stage for a mountebank; to stage 
for speakers in public. 

Give order that these bodies 
High on a stage be placed to the view. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 389. 
SpeciAcally— (q) A floor elevated for tho convenience of 
performing mechanical work and tlio like ; a scaffold ; a 
staging: as, seamenuseAoating singes, nndefayes suspended 
hy the sideof a ship, for calking andrepairing. (i>) In print- 
ing, a low platform on which stacks of paper are piled. 
(c) A shelf or horizontal compartment, ns one of the steps 
of a court-cupboard. 

The number of stages in the bullet or sideboard indicates 
tire rank of the owner. 

S. K. Handbook, Corporation and College Plate. 
id) Tho platform on which nn object is placed to be viewed 
through a microscope, (e) A wooden structure on a beach 
to assist in landing ; a landing-place at a quay or pier. It 
sometimes rises and falls witli the tide, or is lowered or 
raised to suit the varying height of the water. 

Getting y= starts of yv ships that came to the plantation, 
they tooke away their stage, & other necessary provisions 
that they had made for Ashing atCap*Anne y°year before. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 196. 
(/) A raised platfonn on which theatrical performances 
are exhibited ; the Aooring in a theater on which the actors' 
perform. In modern theaters the stage includes not 
only the part which can be seen from the auditorium, hut 


< staff + -ish 1 .) Like a staff; rigid, 
tractable. Asc7tam,Toxopbilus(ed.l864),p/lll. 
staff-man (staffman), n. A workman employed 
in silk-throwing. 

Staff-notation (staf , np-ta < 'sbon), n. In musical 
notation, the entire system of’ signs used in con- 
nection with tho staff : opposed, for oxample, to 

the tonic sol-faixotation, \nwhxe\i no staff isnsed. ... . , , , 

staff-officer (staffoffi-sto), n. An officer form- Stagartt, n. An obsolete 
ing part of the staff of a regiment, brigade, spelling of staggard. 
army, or tho like; in the United States navy, stag-beetle (stag be tl), n 
an officer not exorcising military command. A 
staff-sergeant (staffsarijent), n. A non-com- 
missioned .officer having" no position in the 
ranks of a company, but attached to the staff 
of a regiment. In the United States service the staff- 
sergennts are the sergeant-major, ordnance-sergeant, hos- 
pital-steward, quartermaster-sergeant, and commissary- 
sergeant. 


A lamellicorn coleopterous 
insect of the genus lAicanus 
or restricted family Luca- 
nidre (which see), the males 
of which have branched 
mandibles resembling the 
antlers of a stag, L: cermts 




... . Y i t» Stag-beetle (Lucanusrer- 

IS the common stag-beetle Of Eu- vus), one half natural size. 


Floor-plan of Stage, 

A, proscenium; B, C, D, first, second, and third prompt-entrances 
respectively; B’, C', I)’, first, second, and third opposite -prompt-en- 
trances respectively; E, wings; a a, center; b b, prompt side; c c, 
o.-p -side; dd, prompt-center; e r, o.-p.-center. 

also the spaces on each side, behind the proscenium- 
arch, which are used for shifting the wings or side-scenes, 
and are themselves called the wings. The part extending 
hack from the orchestra to the proscenium-arch is called 
the proscenium. That side of the stage which is on the 
extreme left of the spectator is called the prompt-side, be- 
cause In theaters which have no prompt-box the prompter 
stands there. The corresponding position to the specta- 
tor’s right is called the oppositc-prompt-side (or, briefly, 
o.-p.-sidc). Half-way between the center and the prompt- 
side is thoprompl-ccntcr, the corresponding position to the 




stage 

right being called the 0 }ypmnte-prompCeenter (or, briefly, 
o.-p.-ccnffr). Tlio stage is thus divided laterally Into five 
parts, called in order thepmmjif-wrfr^theproi/iiJt-ccnfcr, the 
center, the o.*p. -erHfrr, nml the o.-n.-mhymd these designa- 
tions extend through the whole depth of the stage, ns well 
ns. up Into the Hies : thus the five ropes by which n drop- 
scene is raised or lowered nre known ns the prompt -ride 
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ri j>e, prompt •renter roj*. tent er-n*pe, etc. A* rrvnnh depth, 
the Mftae h divided Into entrance* tnrylm.’ In number nr- 
conling to the number of tin* « lug* or iddr-Tcnr* Tint 
bi tween the pro^-enlum nnd the flrM wing l* railed **n 
one fide the j.r/t ]<rvmpt <ntrnne\ nhd on the otln f the 
nrt* n.*/».*« , nfrio»*Y. from the t\ri>t wing tothemxt I* the 
fi'tMii </ ori'in/^ orree»'iwf e.-p.-rn fro nee, and »oon. Ihrry* 
thing nihiw the ntnge from the tnpof the prowrnlutn-nrvh 
upward hnlliil the/iW, and Inehldt * the U«rd» r*. U«fdrr* 
lights, nil tucth d r*»|* *, mitlrw, and r1r»l«, the lu arn« to 
w hit'll tin v nre nttnrln d, nnd the ll) -gill* rlr«, from the 
low i *t of « tileh the drop »eme« nre worked. 1 lir nnclent 
tJrerk theattr In If* original form, n* drt»bip«-d in the 
fifth century Ii c , had no rtb« d »t.agr, tin* art or* npj*-;»r. 
lug in the nrcluMra nmld tin* ilioru*. 

All the world ’» n t‘a s*. 

And all tlic men nml worm n men h plan i r*. 

AV.nl , A» >ou l.lkr- it, ||. 7. |n->. 

.VirfA. Pray you help in to some nb-dft lore 

/T<> Where, otl the t*a-tc, ladle* 1 

Mirth. Ve«. on the r*a y ; w r nre p*r»**M of quallti, I 
n»»urr jou, nnd wmn< n of fashion, nnd r*»mr to nr nnd to 
be seen. /», Staple of .S'rn i, Ind. 

Holier* — 5. With the definite nrlielo, the then- 
tor; Hit* ilratnn ns acted or exhibited, or the 
profession of representing dramatic cotnnoM- 
tinns; ns lo tnko to the stag • ; to regard the 
stage im n school of elocution. 

Tl» ere wire nN> I'i* t* that wrote oiirljr for the t*a ft, I 
nmne p!aa« » nnd I nt« rludrt, to r< mite the |«eop1r w Ith 
matter* i»f <ll«i**»rt« 

Pvttenham, Arte of l.ng. I'lmlr, p. im 
Iji! w lien* the t*n je, the |n*or divnob d t*a re. 

Hold* Its wnrp« d mirror to n gaping nge 

A/Tri mo*. t‘nrl'»«lty. 

0. A place when* anything N publicly 
ited; n field for notion; the scene of nnv noted 
notion or career; the spot where any remark- 
able affair occur'*. 

\\ Inn we nre Imrn, we rry that we nre rornr 
To tldo pint / tajr «>f A/.«tl. a I^-ar, lv. C*. IS. 

7. A place of rest on a journey, or where a re- 
lay of horses is taken, or where a stago-couch 
changes horses; a station. 

I hive thU morning g»»«dneu» from (*|b«4iti ; three let- 
ters from tlirt <» *■ i era! stay**, that In* was * aft* la«t night 
n» far ns ILoykton, r.t tn'twerii nine nml t» n nt night. 

iV;e/», I>l ary, June II, h'C. 
Hence — 8. Till* distance between two places 
of rest on n road: in home countries a regular 
unit. 

Ti* strange n man cannot ride a 

Or two, to breathe himself, without n warrant. 

/iVmi. nnd I'hllnstrr, II I. 

Our who!e.Vfrt./e thUd.a\ w ns nUmt fh eh<mrs,otir Cotiise 
a little South' rly of the wol. 

Miwwlrell, AtepjMi to Jeru« ilrm, p. ‘2. 

0. A hiiifs)<* step of a pradtinl j»rocehs; decree 
of advance or of projerchsion, either in increiiM* 
or decrcah(‘ t in risiiiK or falling, or in anv 
change of state: as, stntjcs of growth in an ani- 
mal ora plant ; the statics of a disease; in /do/., 
a statu or condition of being, as one of several 
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successive stops in n courso of development : 
ns, the larval, pupal, nnd inmginnl stages of an 
insect.; several stages of an embryo. 

A blysful lyf thou says I ledo, 

Thou wold c r. knnw ther-of tho tlayc. 

Alliterative Poems (tub Morris), I. 410. 

These three bo tlio trtie of knowledge. 

Jlacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 

Our education is in a manner wholly In tho hands of 
ecclesiastics, and In all stayes from Infancy to manhood. 

JUtrke, itev. in France. 

They wero In widely different fit ay ex of civilization. 

A/ncrtH/fiy, Hist. Hng., vl. 

10. [Abbr. of stagc-couch.'] Ramo ns stage - 
coach ; also [U. S.] f an omnibus. 

A parcel sctit you by tho utaye. 

Cntrjter, ('onvcrsatlon, 1. .inri, 

T went in the six-penny rtaye. Sir(ft. 

Law of tho threo stages. See three .— Lyric stago. 
Hce lyric.— HIo chant cal Bingo. See inicrc*r»i>e, l.— To 
go on tho stage. Hvc /;<».-* To run tho stago. Sec 
r«n»t. 

Stage (ntiij), r. ; prof, nnd pp. staged, j>|*r. stag- 
iug . (< stage, ».] I, traits. 1. To represent 

in a piny or on the stage; exhibit on the* stage. 

I Invo the people. 

Hut do not like to rtaye me to their eyes. 

Shak., M. for M., I. 1. CO. 

Home pu t must n>'l*l us. 

(folitetfuc. Poet ? 

Youll take thp direct line to have us rtay'tf. 

Mithtletm i, Your Five Cnllnuts, lv. 8. 

An )<m fit aye me. stinkard, jour mansions sltnll sweat 
for *t. //. Jons on, Poetaster, ill. 1. 

2. To place or put on the stage; mount, ns a 
play. 

Tin* manager who. In ita-rinj a til ay, suggests Judicious 
mod 111 rations, Is lu thr position of n crltlr, nothing more. 

I \>r1 nightly I Ur , N. H., .\X.\L\. hH». 

ii. in/runv. To travel by stage-coach; some- 
times with indefinite it. 

lie snw»n« plrasurr with pn»tlt ; In* ttaoes (If I may say 
so) Into jMilitlck*, nml rldi s p*«t Into t-iulnro. 

f»Vnf/e»min JnrfnteUil, p. MU. (/Mn«.) 

stage-box (stfij'bok*«), n. A prosc(*ninm-bo\. 

stagc-carringo (stnj'knr'nj), w. A stauc-coneb. 

la pvj IHadstonr wn« able to rrdure the mileage for 
nil * m /✓.<*»» rn’o/'# to one farthing. 

A'. /i.ii tell. Taxes In F.iigland, III. Mk 

stngo-coach (stnj'kdcb), ». A coach that runs 
by stages; a couch that runs regularly every 
day or on stated days between two plnees, for 
the convevauee of pnsson^rrs. A No stage. 

stagc-craft (•'tnj'kn’ift ), n. 1. Tim art of dra- 
matic composition. 

Tin* fart that thrlr nuttmr m wlltlngh trail'd nt»»n the 
f’tot «<f A prxdrerstor Indleat' « III* weak p>lnt -- the bit k 
»>f tint t*i igr craft w tileh srrtn* to In* *tll| one of the mrr*t 
gilts of r.nglhhmrn. .t. /> > * n, I titra*>l toStrrlr, p. xl|r. 
2. Knowledge and skill in putting a play on 
the stn^e. 

fitagc-dircction (stajMi-rek r sbon), n. A writ- 
t« it or printed instruction ns to action, etc., 
which accompanies the text of a play. 

stage-door (stajMdr), n. The doer givinj; ac- 
ross to tin* stage and the parts behind it in a 
theater; the actors’ and workmen’s entrance 
to a theater. 

stage -effect (•dajV-fekl'), II. Theatrical ef- 
fect; effect produced artificially and designedly. 

Btagc-fcvor (staj'f»' , ver). n. A strong desire 
to on the stage, or to he an actor or netresn, 
irollo'p] 

lie wax Intmdrd for tho Church, but In* caught 
lexer, ran nway fn«m r* lm«d at the ago of 17, nml Joined 
thr theater nt Ibihlln 

J. Afihtnn, H<H*lal t.lfo In Ilrlgli of tplrrn Atinr, II. "1. 

stnpc-forccps (slaj'fnr'r-i'p-), ii. A t-lninp for 
linlilini; mi <>l>jiM - 1 on tin- t-lnKo of n I'oiopomol 
iniiTOM-o]»>. /.'. //. tiniiihl. 

StnEC-fricllt (Muj'fril), II. Xorvoiisncm ox- 
jii-rioiii-i-rt on fio-iop ho miilioin-o, ■•'.poclnlly for 
itio lir- 1 timo. 

stage-hand (rlfij'lmml), n. A limn oinployi'il 
to move Mo nory, i-tt-. 

stage-house (slnj'lioim), n. A liou-o, im nil inn, 
lit wliirti n ronrli Mop- rognlnrlv for pnssongern 
or to ■•linngo liorro-*. 

stagolyt (htfij'li), ii. [< fhtijr + -fi/1.] IVr- 
tninini; to tin- stngo; bi-littim: tlio tliontor; tlio- 
ntrii-nl. Jrr. Tnylnr (f), Artif. ilnnilioinonoHH, 
it. 1(W. 

stagemant (Htnj'innn), n. An not nr. T. llra- 
biiir, J r.S'l (prolixod to liroono’s “Monnplion’'). 
( Dm im.) 

Stage-managorfHlfij'nmn'nj-or), II. Inthontors, 
ono who Miporinloml« tho prodnotinn nnd por- 
fornninoo of n plnv, nnd who ropilnto.s nil nint- 
tors hohiml the curtain. 
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stage-micrometer (staj'mJ-krom'c-ttr), n. in 
microscopy, n micromotor nttachod to tho stage, 
and nsou to moasnro tlio size of an object un- 
der examination. 

stage-plate (staj'plat), n. A glass plate with 
a narrow ledgo along ono edge, used on tho 
stago of a mieroscopo to hold an object when 
tho mierosoopo is inclined, and somotimos ns 
tho bottom pinto of a growing-slido. ii. ii. 
Knight. 

Stage-play (stfij'pla), n. Originally, a dramatic 
porformnneo; honeo, a play or drama adapted 
for roprosontation on tlio stago, ns distinguished 
from a rending- or closot-plny. 

If tlio devil, or Ids Instrmncntfl, fdiould then tell 1dm 
(ft dyliiR mail) of n cup of rack, of merry company, of a 
rfflgr-pfrti/, or a morrls-dancc, do you think ho would then 
lie ao taken with tho motion? haxlcr, Saints' Pest, lv. 3. 

stage-player fstaj'plf/fcr), ». An actor on tlio 
stage; ono whose occupation is to represent, 
characters on tlio stage. 

Among slaves who exercised mdito arts nono sold so 
dear ns rtayejtlayrrs or actors. Arbuthnnt, Ancient Coins. 

stager (stu'jf-r), «. [< stage + -crl.] If. A 

player. 

Dare milt, upon your oaths, 

The rtayrrr anil the slngc-wrlghts tot) (your peers). 

I!. Jtmsnn, Just Indignation of the Author. 

2. One who linn loiiRiieled on tliostiiKo of life; 
n j)orson of oxporionco. or of skill derived from 
long experience: usually with old. 

Here lot me, as an old stayer upon the theatre of the 
world, suggest one consideration tojou. 

Chesterfield , To his Son, life. 20, O. S. 1718. 

3. A horse ummI for draw ing a Hta^e-eoaeh. 

stage-right (staj'rit ), a. The proprietary right 

of the author of a dramatic composition’ in re- 
Hpeet to its performance; the exclusive right 
to perform or authorize the performance of a 
particular drama. Compare copyright. 

stageritef. a. [< stager + •»>*-’; wiih a pun on 
Mtagirite.j A stage-player. [Humorous.] 

Tltoti hast fitrgol how thou nmbtrst . . . by a play- 
wagon, In the high way. nnd tooKVt mad Jcronlmocs j»art, 
to git srrulcr timing the Mlmtckcs; and when thcAVn^rr* 
it e» bxnhhT thee into the Isb* of I>->gs. tliou turn’dst Han- 
dog. lullcr, Hatlnmiastlx, I. *j-.T»(cd. rearson) 

st«Tgeryt (MtiVjcr-i), «. [< stage + -try."] Ex- 

hibition on the stage. 

I.lkrnlug t!n»se grave control rrsles to a piece of Stayrry, 
or Hcrne-wnrke. Milton, An Apology’ etc. 

Btago-sottcr (stnj'sct'cr), a. One who attends 
to the proper netting of a play on the stage. 

M. Sirdou \% n born i l aye.*etter, hut with n leaning to 
"great machines," numlH rscf figurant*, and magnificence. 

The Century, A XXV. Ml. 

stage-struck (stnj'struk), a. Smitten with a 
love for the stag**; potscs^ed by a pa*»*»ioti for 
the drama; seized by a passionate desire to 
become nil aetor. 

"You nre n podoiis fm»l. Jack Ilunre,** sabl (Tet eland, 
half angry, nnd, in despite of hltteolf, half dlurtcd by 
the f j|«r tones nnd exaggenti't gesture of the stayettmek 
pirate. A eott, Pirate, xxxlx. 

6tag-0 vil (stag'e f vl), ii. T(«tanus or lockjaw of 
the horse. 

Stage-wagon (staj'wag'on), h. 1. A wagon for 
conveying goods and passengers, by stages, at 
regularly appointed times. — 2f. A stage-coach. 

Stage -wait (Maj'wat), n. A delay in a theatri- 
cal performance, due to dilatoriness of an actor 
or carpenter, or to any like cause, [Colloq.] 

stago-whlspor (staj'hwis'per), «. A loud whis- 
per used in hv-plav by an actor in a theater; an 
aside; hence, a whisper meant to he heard by 
those to whom it is not professedly addressed. 

Stago wripht (staj'rit), w. A^ dramatic author; 
a plavw right. Sec the (plot at ion under. 1 stager, 1. 
[Kan*.] 

stagey, stageyness. See stagy. Staginess, 1. 

staggard 1 , staggart (stng'ijrd, -ijrt), ». [For- 
merly also stagart; < stag + -aril, -art.'] A stag 
in his fourth year, and therefore not quite full 
grown. 

Staggard- (stng'iird), «. Same as staggartJi. 

Btaggartk (stag'iirlii), ». [Also staggard ; n 
reduction of *stnck~yarth, < stack + gait hi. Cf. 
ecpiiv. dial, haggnrth, haggard, Minv-gnrth \] 
An imdosure within whieii stacks of hnv nml 
grain arc kept. <’ath. Jug., p.ICiS. [Frov. Ihig.] 

Staggor (stag'er), r. [A vnr. of starker, after 
Mj). staggnrn, stagger jis a drimkeii man (np- 
par. a var. of 0 stackrrcn = Icel. stakra, stagger): 
see s-fur/.rr 1 .] I. intrans, 1. To walk or stand 
unsteadily; reel; totter. 

A violent exertion, w lilch made the Kltip stagger back- 
warti Into the hall. AVoff, Quentin IhiVward, x. 
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My sight staggers; the walls shake; he must he— do 
angels ever come hither? 

handor, Imag. Conv., Galileo, Milton, and a Dominican. 

2. To hesitate; begin to doubt or waver in 
purpose; falter; become less confident or de- 
termined; waver; vacillate. 

lie staggered not at the promise of God through un- 
belief. Korn. iv. 20 . 

It was long since resolved on, 

Nor must I stagger now in 't. 

Massinger , Unnatural Combat, ii. 1. 
The enterprise of the . . . newspapers slops at no ex- 
pense, staggers nt no difficulties. 

Uarper‘8 Mag., LXXVII. GS7. 
=Sjm. 1. Totter, etc. See rccl'l. 

II. trans. 1. To cause to reel, totter, falter, 
or bo unsteady; shake. 

I havo seen enough to stagger my obedience. 

Fletcher, Valentinian, Hi. 1. 
Strikes and lock-outs occur, which stagger the prosper- 
ity, not of tho business merely, but of the state. 

X. A. Rev., CXXXIX. 515. 

2. To causo to hesitate, waver, or doubt; fill 
with doubts or misgivings; make less steady, 
determined, or confident. 

The question did at first so stagger me. 

Shak\, Hen. VIII., ii. 4. 212. 
Tis not to die, sir, 

But to die unreveng'd, that staggers me. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, iv. 1. 

3. To arrange in a zigzag order; specifically, 
in wliccl-making , to set (the spokes) in the hub 
alternately inside and outside (or more or less to 
one side of) a line drawn round the hub. The 
mortise-holes in such a hub are said to be dodging. A 
wheel made in this manner is called a staggered wheel. 
The objects sought in this system of construction are in- 
creased strength and stillness In tho wheel. 

stagger (stager), n. [< stagger, r.] 1. A sud- 
den tottering motion, swing, or reel of the body 
as if one were about to fall, as through tripping, 
giddiness, or intoxication. 

Their trepidations are more shaking thnn cold ague-fits; 
their staggers worso than a drunkard's. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, 1. 127. 
The Individual . . . advanced with a motion thatalter- 
nated between a reel and n stagger. 

O. A. Sala, Dutch Pictures, The Ship-Chandler. (Eat/iam.) 
2. j >f. One of various forms of functional and 
organic disease of the brain and spinal cord in 
domesticated animals, especially horses and cat- 
tle: more fully called blind staggers. A kind of 
Btaggcrs (sec also gidl and sturdy-) affecting sheep is spe- 
cliically the disease resulting from a larval brain-worm. 
(Sec cccnurc and 77n»a.) Other forms are due to distur- 
bance of the circulation in the brain, and others again to 
digestive derangements. Sec stomach-staggers. 

How now 1 my galloway nnp the staggers, ha I 

B. Jonton, Bartholomew Fair, Iv. 3. 

Hence — 3. pi. A feeling of giddiness, reeling, 
or unsteadiness ; a sensation which causes reel- 
ing. 

Johp. And n kind of wlilmslc — 

Mere. Here In my head, that puts mo to the staggers. 

Is. Jonton , Fortunate Isles. 

4. pi. Perplexities; doubts; bewilderment; 
confusion. 

I will throw (hec from my care for ever. 

Into the staggers and the careless lapse 
Of youth anu Ignorance. 

Shak., All’s Well, Ii. 3. 170. 
Blind staggers. Sec dcf. 2, above. — GraBS-staggers, 
the loco-disease In horses. Sec loco , 2, and loco-xceed. 
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stagger-bush (stag'er-bush), n. The shrub An- 
dromeda ( Picris ) Mariana of the middle and 
southern United States, whose leaves have been 
supposed to give the staggers to animals, its 
fascicles of waxy pure-white or pinkish urn-shaped flow- 
ers are very beautiful, the habit of the bush less so. See 
cut in preceding column. 

staggerer (stag'er-er), 11 . [< stagger + -cr L] 1. 
One who or that which staggers. — 2. Astate- 
ment or argument that staggers ; a poser; what- 


Stahlian 

out motion, flow, or circulation, as a fluid; stag- 
nation. 

There is nowhere Btillness and stagnancy. 

The Century, XXVII. 174. 

2. PI. stagnancies (-siz). Anything stagnant; 
a stagnant pool. 

Though the country people are so wise 
To call these rivers, they’re bat stagnancies, 

Left by the flood. 

Cotton , Wonders of the Peaks (1681), p. 55. 
ever causes one to stagger^ falter,* hesitate, or stagnant (stag'nant), a. [< F. stagnant = It. 
doubt. [Collorj.] stagnante, < L. stagnancies, ppr. of stagnarc, 

This was a staggerer for Dive’s literary “gent," and it form a pool of standing water, cause to stand: 
took him nearly six weeks togetoveritandframeareply. see Stagnate.'] 1. Standing; motionless, as the 
Atherueum, Oct. 20, 18SD, p. 500. wa ^ er of a p00 ] or ; a k e . without current or mo- 
stagger-grass (stag'ir-gras), n. The atamasco- tion, ebb or flow: as, stagnant water; stagnant 
lily, Zcphijrantlies Atamasco : so called as sup- pools. 

posed to cause staggers in horses. Where the water is Btopped in a efnpwmt pond 

staggeringly (stag'6r-ing-li), adv. In a stag- Danced over by the midge. ,, _ 

goring or reeling manner; with hesitation or Browning, By the [Fireside, 

douht. Imp. Diet. 2 . Inert; inactive; sluggish; torpid; dull; not 

staggerwort (stag'er-wfcrt), «. Same as slaver- brisk: as, business is stagnant, 
wort: so called as supposed to cure the staggers, The gloomy slumber of the stagnant soul. Johnson. 
or, as Prior thinks, from its application to newly stagnantly (stag'nant-li), adv. In a stagnant 
castrated bulls, called stags. or still, motionless, "inactive manner, 

staggont (stag'on), n. [Also stagon (ML. stag- stagnate (stag'nat), v. i . ; pret. and pp. stag- 
go < stag + -on, a suffix- of F. ongm.] A mltcdi ppr . stagnating. [< L. stagnates,, pp 


staggard. Jlofhisiicd. 

Called in (tie fourth [year! a stagon. 

Stanihursl, Descrip, of Eng., iii. 4. 

stag-beaded (stag'hed'ed), n. Having tho up- 
per branches dead: said of a tree. 

They were made of particuiarpartsof thegrowth of cer- 
tain very - old oaks, which had grown for ages, and had at 
length become stag-headed and half-dead. 

Harper's Mag., LXXV1U. 7S7. 


of stagnarc (> It. stagnarc = F. stagner), form 
a pool of standing water, stagnate, be over- 
flowed, < stagnant, a pool, swamp. Cf. stanfcl.] 
1. To cease to run or flow; be or become mo- 
tionless; have no current. 

I am fifty winters old ; 

Blood then stagnates and grows cold. 

Cotton , Anacreontic. 
In this flat country, large rivers, that scarce had decliv- 
stac-horn (stnc'honi), it. 1. A common club- ity enough to run, crept slowly along, through meadows 


moss, Lycopodium clavatum. Also stag's-horn. 
Or with that plant which in our dale 
We call stag ■horn, or fox’s tall. 

Wordsworth, Idle Shepherd-Boys. 

2. Amadrepore coral, Madrcpora ccrvicomis and 
related species, used for orn ament See cut un- 


of fat black earth, stagnating in many places as they went. 

Bruce, Source of tho Nile, I. 372. 

2. To cease to bo brisk or active ; become dull, 
inactive, or inert: as, business stagnates. 

Ready-witted tenderness . . . never stagnates in vain 
lamentations while there is room for hope. Scott. 


der Madrepore.— Stag-horn fern, a fern of the genus stagnate! (stag'nat), a. [< L. stagnatus, pp.: 
itjcerium, but especially P. alcicomc: so called from see tlio verb.] Stagnant, 
fac* ‘ 11 * r *«' T 


the fact that tlio fertile fronds are dlchotomously forked 
like a stag's horn. Tho genus is small but widely diffused. 
The name is also sometimes applied to certain Bpecies of 
Ophwglormm.— Stag-horn moss. Same as stag-horn, - 
— Stag-horn sumac. See sumac. 


To drain the stagnate fen. 


UI 

1- stagnation (stag-na'shon), u. [= 
tion; as stagnate + 1. The 


Somerville, The Chase, iii. 440. 

[= F, stagna - 
condition of 


Stag-horned (stag'hornd), a. Having long ser- bei ' stagnant; the cessation of flow or circu 
rntn nntnTinm. thn lonrdeorn beetle Acan- ° 


rate antonnro, as the longicorn beetle Acan 
thoph oru s’ serra ticorn is. 

staghound (stng'hound), «. A bunting-dog 
able to overtake and copo with a stag, (a) The 
Scotch deerhound or wolf-dog, of great speed, strength, 
and courage, standing 28 Indies or more, with a shaggy 
or wiry coat, usually some shade of gray. They hunt 
chiefly by sight, and arc used in stalking the red deer, for 
running down the game, (b) A large kind of fox-hound, 
about 25 inches high, trained to hunt deer by scent. 

staginess (sta'ji-nes), «. [< stagy 4- -ness.'] 1. 
Stagy or exaggerated clmrnctor or style; con- 
ventional theatricality. Also stagcyncss.— 2. 
A certain stage or state of an animal; by im- 
plication, that stage when the animal is out of 


lation in a fluid; tho state of being without flow, 
or of being motionless. 

Th* icy touch 

Of unprolifle winter has impress’d 
A cold stagnation on th’ intestine tide. 

Couper, Task, vi, 139. 
In . . . [suffocation] life is extinguished by stagnation 
of non-arterirdized blood in the capillaries of the lungs, 
and by the changes that result from the failure of the 
function of the pulmonic system. 

J. M. Camochan, Operative Surgery, p. 396. 

2. Lack or absence of briskness or activity; 
inortness; dullness. 

The decay of my faculties is a stagnation of my life. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 260. 



condition, as wlion nfur-boaiinganimnl isslied- stagnicolous (s t n g. n ik'6-lus), a. [< L. stap- 
ling. [Lolloq.j jitim, n pool, + colerc, inhabit.] Living in stag- 

Thoso signs of shedding rad itagines* so marked In tlio n(mt watol . ; inhabiting swamps or fens; palu- 
s Fuhene,of(J.S.,V.U. 483. ^ M a ’ bird . 

Staging (staging), 11 . [Verbal n. of stage, v.J stagonf See staggon. 

1. A temporary stmoturo of posts and boards B tag-p ar tv (stag'pUr'ti), «. A party or onter- 
for support, as in building; scaffolding. 2. tainment to which men only are invited. 
Tho business of running or managing stage- rgi al)gi U. S.] 

coaches, or tho act of traveling in them. stag’s-horn (stagz'korn),«. Snmoasstag-Jiorn,l. 

$tagiont, it. . [Appnr. an altered foi-m of stag- s t aK .ti c k (stag'tik), n. A parasitic dipterous 
tap, simulating station (ME. stacion, < OF. sta- insect, Icptopicna ccrvi, of tlio family Wppobos- 
cion, cstacon, cstachon, cstagon, otc.): seo sta- ci(J w hicli infests the stag and other animals, 
tion.] Stage; n staging; a. pier. and resomblos a tick in being usually wingless. 

In these tydes there must ho lost no tot of time, tor, if stag-WOrm (stag'wfcrm), ?!. The larva of one 
you urriuo not nt the rtagione before tlie tyde he spent, Q £ B0Yel . a ; bot-flies which infest the Stag. There 
you musttume Irackc trom n „ 31 arc 12 species, 0 of which (all of the genus Hi/podenna) 

Uaklwjle I oyages, ,11. Iii. jt the suheutnneous tissue of thebncknmlloins; the 

Stagirite (sfaj'i-rffc), «. [Also, eiToneously, Sta- Others (belonging to tho genera Cephenomyia and PUa- 
giintc; = F. Stannritc - Sp. Pg. Estagilita = ryngomyia) infest the nose and .throat. 

It. Stagirita, < L. Stagiritcs, Slagcritcs, < Gr. Stagy (sta'ji), a. [Also stagey ; < stage + -2/ 1 .] 
XTaytinirnr an inhabitant or a native of Stagirn Savoring of tho stage ; theatrical ; conventional 
(applied esp. to Aristotle), < Xri'yetpa, XT&yetpog m manner: m a depreciatory sense. 

(L. Staqira), a city of Macedonia.] A native Mr. Lewes ... is keenly alive to everything stagey in 
or an inhabitant of Stagirn , a city of Macedonia physiognomy and future. in Cros3 , 5 LifCi n xiI1 . 

(Chalcidico), situated on tlio Str^oiue Gulf , Tho tonc of oltgM nml expre?sion never 

specifically, Aristotle, the pnneo of philoso rQSc a |j OV0 t j ie ceremonious, stagy, and theatrical clmrac- 
phers” (384-322 B. C.), who was bora there, and ter of t i ie istli century. Encyc. Brit., XII. 97. 

frormont.lv rnforrotl to ns “tlio Stnoirite.” stagyrite, ii. An erroneous spelling of Stagi- 

rite. 

Stahlian (sta'lian), a. and it. [< Staid (see def.) 
+ -tVfu.] I. a. "Of or pertaining to G. E. Stahl, 
a German chemist (1G60-1734), or his doctrines. 

II. «• A believer in or supporter of Stahlian- 
istn or animism. 


Is frequently referred to as ‘‘the Stflgirito. , 

Tho mighty Stagirrilc flrst left the shore. 

Spread all Ida sails, and durst tho deep explore; 

Ho steer’d securely, and discover’d far, 

Led by the light of the Mtconian star. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. G45. 

stagnancy (stag'nan-si), n. [< stagnan(t) + 
-cy.] 1. Tho stato of being stagnant or with- 



Stahlianism 

Stahlianism (st&'lian-izm), n. [< Stahlian + 
-ism.] Same as animism , 2. 

Stahlism (sta'lizm), n. [< Stahl (see Stahlian ) 
+ -iswi.] Same as animism , 2. 
stahlspiel (stal'spel), n. [G., < staid, steel, + 
sjjicl, play.] Same as lyre*, 1 (c). 
staid (stad). A mode of spelling tlie preterit 
and past participle of stay 2 . 
staid (stad), a. [Formerly also stayed ; an adj. 
use of staid, pp.] Sober; grave; steady; se- 
date; regular; not wild, volatilo, flighty, or 
fanciful : as, a staid elderly person. 

Put thyself 

Into a lmvlour of less fear, cro wildness 
Vanquish ray staider senses. 

Shak., Cymbcline, Hi. 4. 10. 
The tall fair person, and the still staid mien. 

Crabbe, Works, IV. 143. 

staidly (stad'li), adv* [Formorly also stayedhy .] 
In a staid manner; calmly; soborly. 

’TIb well you havo mnnnere. 

That curt'sy again, and hold your countcnnnco staidly. 

Fletcher , Wildgooso Chase, iv. 2. 

staidness (stad'nos), n. [Formerly also stayed- 
ncss; < staid 4* -wess.] The state or character 
of boing staid; sobriety; gravity: sodatoness; 
steadiness: as, staidness and sobrioty of ago. 

The love of things nnclent doth argue FtaycdnrM, hut 
levity and want of experience maketh npt unto innova- 
tions. Hooker, Peel es. Polity, v. 7. 

Brought up among Quakers, although not one herself, 
she admired nml respected thcsfrtirfnmamlontwnrd peace- 
fulness common among the young women of that sect. 

Mrs. Haskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xxxli. 

staig (stag), v. [A vnr. of stay.] A young horse ; 
a stallion. [Scotch.] 
stail (still), n. A spelling of stale 2 . 
stain (stan), v. [< ME. steinen, steynen (> led. 
stcina ), by apliercsis from distcincn, distriynni, 
distcyncn , dcstcincn , E. distain : soo distain.] I. 
irans. 1. To discolor, as by the application of 
‘ somo foreign matter: make foul; spot: as, to 
stain the hand with dye, or with tobacco-juice; 
to stain the clothes. 

An Image like thyself, nil stain'd with gore. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. (Mil. 

2. To soil orsully with guilt or infamy; tarnish ; 
bring reproach on; corrupt; deprave: as, to 
stain tho character; stained with guilt. 

Never hcllcvc, though in my nature reign'd 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of Mood, 

That it could so prcjKistcnmsly he stain’d, 

To leave for nothing nil my sum of good. 

Shak., Sonnets, clx. 
3f. To deface; disfigure; impair, as shape, beau- 
ty, or excellence. 

But he *s something stain'd 

With grief that’s beauty’s canker, thou mlghtst call Mm 
A goodly person. Shak., Tempest, I. 2. 414. 

Vc were all a little stained last night, sprinkled with a 
cup or two. il. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 

4. To color by a process other than painting or 
coating or covering tho surface, (n) To color fin 
glass) by something which combines chemically with the 
substance to be colored. (ft) To color by the use of a thin 
liquid which penetrates the mnterlal, ns in dyeing cloth or 
staining wood, (r) In rnicroreojnt, to impregnate with n 
substance whose chemical reaction on the tissue so treat- 
ed gives it n particular color. The great value of staining 
for this purpose results from tho fact that some tissues are 
stalnable by a certain reagent to which others respond hut 
feebly or not at all, so that some points, ns the nucleus of 
cells, etc., may he more distinctly seen by the contrast In 
color. Mnny dlllerent preparations arc used for the pur- 
pose in different cases. 

5. To print colors upon (especially upon pupor- 
hangings). [Eng.] — Of. To darken; dim; ob- 
scure. 

Clouds nnd eclipses stain both inoon ami sun. 

Shak., Sonnets, xxxv. 
Henco — 7|. To eclipse; excel. 

O voyce that doth the thrush in shrllncM stain. 

Sir I\ Sidney, Arcadia, Hi. 
Her beauty shin'd most bright, 

Fnr staining every other brave nnd comely dame 
Thnt did appear in sight. 

Patient Grist cl (Child's Ballnds, IV. 200). 
Stained Cloth. Same nn painted cloth (which sec, under 
cfot/»).~ Stained glass. See gtnss. 

ii. Intrant. 1. To cause a stain or discolora- 
tion. 

Ab tho berry breaks before it slainelh. 

Shak,, VpnuB amt Adonis, 1. 400. 
2. To talro stains; l>ccomo stained, soiled, or 
sullied; grow dim; bo obscured. 

The only soil of bln fair virtue's gloss, 

If vlrtuo’s gloss will .tain with any boII, 

Ib a sharp wit match'd with too blunt a will. 

Shak., L. I. I., II. 1. 48. 

stain (start), 7i. [(stain, v.) 1. A spot; a dis- 

coloration, especially a discoloration produced 
by contact with foreign matter by external 
causes or influences: ns, mildew-stains. 
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You do remember 
This stain [a mole] upon her? 

Shak., Cymbelinc, ii. 4. 139. 

Swift trouts, diversified with crimson stains. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 145. 

2. A blot; a blemish; a cause of reproach or 
disgrace: as, a stain on one’s character. 

Hereby I will lead tier that 1 b tho praise and yet tho 
stain of all womankind. Sir J‘. Sidney. 

I say you aro the man who denounced to my uncle this 
miserable stain upon the birth ot my betrothed. 

L. IT. M, Lockhart, Fair to See, xxii. 

3. In entom., a woll-dofinod spot, of color which 
apponrs to bo semi-transparent, so that it mere- 
ly modifies tho ground-color: it may be pro- 
duced by very linodots, ns on a butterfly's wing. 
— 4. Taint; tnrnisli; evil or corrupting olloct : 
ns, tho stain of sin. — 5f. Slight traco ; tingo; 
tincture. 

You have some stain of soldier In you : let me ask you 
a question. Shak., All's Well, I. 1. 122. 

6. Coloring matter; a liquid usod to color 
wood, ivory, otc., by absorption. 

Tho Ivory Is Invariably again placed fn cold water that 
has bcon bolted, before It Is transferred to tho stain. 

Workshop Receipts, 2d Bcr., p. 231. 
Diffuse Stains, those dyes which slain all parts of tho 
tissue more or less uniformly.— Nuclear stains, thoso 
stains which net upon the nuclei, nnd which stnln not nt 
all or feebly the protoplasm of the ccIIb. — Oyster-shell 
Stains, In photoy. See oyster-shell. 
stainable(sta'nn-bl), a. [(stain + -ablo.] Cn- 
pablo of being stained, ns objects for tho miero- 
seopo. Soo slain, v., 4 (c). Kncge. Jlrit., XJX. 
833 . 

stainchel(stan'cliol), n. A Scotch form of stnn- 

rh<n. 

stainor (sta'ncrj, t/. [(stain 4- -cr 1 .] 1. Ono 

who or that which stains, blots, or tarnishes. — 
2. One who stains or colors; especially, in the 
trades, a workman whoso employment, 'is stain- 
ing wood, etc. Soo paper-stainer. — 3. A tinc- 
turo or coloring matter used in staining, 
stainless (stiin'los), a. [< stain + -less.] Free 
from spot or stain, whether physical or moral; 
unblemished; immaculate; untarnished: liter- 
ally or figuratively. 

stainlessly (stan'los-li), nth\ In a stainless 
manner; with freedom from stain, 
stair (star), ii. [< ME. stnirc, stagre, stager, 
shir, strife, stnirc, stri/rr, < AS. stager, n si op, 
stair (= MI), strgghrr, streghrr, steglicr, 1). Stei- 
ger, a stair, stop, quay, pier, sentTolil), < stigau 
= 1). stijgni, etc., mount, climb: scesfyl, t’., and 
of. stile 1 , stgl, n. , from the same verb.] If. A 
step; a degree. 

lie [Mnra] passetli but no rtei/re in tlnycs two. 

Chaucer , Complaint of Mara, 1. 120. 
Fortliy she stmuleth on the highest rtayre 
Of th* honorable stage of womnnherui. 

S]*nsrr, F. Q., III. V. M. 

2. One of a series of steps to mount by: as, a 
flight of stairs. 

The qween bar furat tho cm* nftunvard, 

To fccche folk from hvllcwnrd. 

On holy rtayrrr to stoyeii vpwnnl 
And regne with fiod vr Ionic. 

Holy Hood (K. K. T. S.) ( p. 118. 

The rtairr, ns lie trends on them, kl«s his feet. 

Shak., K U Ii,, v. 2. 330. 

3. A flight or succession of flights of steps, ar- 
ranged ono behind and above the other in such 
a wav as to afford passago from a lower to a 
higher lovol, or vice versa : as, a winding stair; 
tho back stair : often used in the plural in tho 
saino sense. 

Itotnyngc outward, faat It gonne lilholdo, 
Downward n rteirre, Into an lierher grene. 

Chaucer, Trollns, H. 170r». 
Below stairs, III the basement or lower part of n house. 
— Cl0B0-8trlDg stairs, a dog-legged stairs without an 
open newel, and with the steps housed Into the strings. — 
Down stairs, In tho lower part of n house. — Flight Of 
Stairs, a succession of steps in a continuous lino or from 
ono landing to nnother.— Geometrical stairs. Seof/f- 
omrlrie . — Pair Of stairs, a set or flight of steps or stairs. 
See pm’rl, Up Btalrs, in the upper part of a house, 
stairbeak (stiir'bGk), ». A bird of the genus 
Xrnops, having the upper innndiblo straight 
nnd the gonvs ascending to the tip. Soo cut 
under A 'mops. 

staircase (Htar # kns),«. stair + case 2 .] The 
part of a building which contains tho stairs: 
also often usod for stairs or Jliyht of stairs. 
StaircnsoH aro straight or winding. Tho straight 
aro technically called fliers or direct fliers . 

Though tho figure of tho houso without ho very extra- 
ordinary good, yet the rtairrc-cate Is exceeding j>oor. 

Pepyft, Diary, III. 207. 
Corkscrew staircase or stair, a winding staircase hav- 
ing a solid newel. 


stake 

From her warm bed, and up the corkscrew stair, 

With hand and rope we hated the groaning bow. 

Tennyson , Walking to the Mall. 

staircase-shell (star'kas-shel), n. A shell of 
the genus Solarium ; any member of the Sola- 
riidie. See cut under Solarium. 
stair-foot (star'fut), n. The bottom of a Btair. 
Bacon, Hist. Hen. Vn., p. 123. 
stair-head (star'hod), n. The top of a stair. 

I lodge with another sweep which is better off nor I 
am, and pay him 2*. 0d. a week for a little stair-head place 
with a bed in it. 

Mayhcw, London Labour and London Poor, IL 423. 
stair-rod (star'rod), n. A rod or a strip of thin 
metal, sometimes folded and corrugated to give 
it stillness, nsed to hold a stair-carpet in place. 
It is Bccured across the width of tho step by rings or sta- 
ples into which it is Blipped, and in other ways; by ex- 
tension, something not a rod answering the same pur- 
pose. 

stairway (star'wa), n. A staircase. Moore. 
(Imp. I)ict.) 

stair-wire (star'wir), n, A slender stair-rod of 
motal. 

Tho banisters were beeswaxed, and the very stair-icires 
mndo your eyes wink, they were so glittering. 

Dickens, Sketches, Tales, i. 1. 
stairyt (stur'i), a. [Early mod. E.' stai/rij; ( 
stair + -]/).] Stair-liko. Kashc, Lenten Stufifo. 
(Davies.) 

staith, staithman. See stathc, statheman. 
staithwort (stiitli'wirt), n. Same as colcioort. 
staiver, v. i. Seo starcr. 
stakt. An obsoloto protorit of stick 1 , stick 2 . 
stake 1 (stiik), ii. [< ME. stake, < AS. staca, a 
stnko, a pin, = OFries. stake = MX), stake, 
stacckc, staeck, D. staak, a stake, post, = MEG. 
stake, a stako, post, fnllory, prison, LG. stake, 
> G. staken, a stnko, — Icol. stjaki, a stako, polo, 
candlestick, = S\v. stake, a stake, a candlestick, 
= Dan. stage, a stake (Scaml. forms appar. < 
LG.); cf. OIIG. stachulla, stacchuUa, MHG. G. 
stachcl, a sting; from tho root of stick (AS. 
- stccan , prot. * since ): soo stick 1 , r., nndcf.sf/c/.' 3 , 
ii., stack. Cf. OF. cstakc, cstaguc, cstackc, cs- 
tacquc, stake, nlso cstackc, estaichc.stachc, etc., 
a stnko, prop, bar, etc., = Sp. Pg. cstaca. a 
stnko, = It. stacea, a book, < Tent.] 1. A stick 
of wood sharpened nt ono end nnd sot in tbo 
ground, or prepared to bo set in the ground, as 
part of a fonco ; ns a boumlnry-mnrk, ns a post 
to tether an animal to, or ns a support for some- 
thing, as a hedge, a vine, a tent, or a fisliing- 
net. 

Hero held nnd here kyng haldyng with no partie. 
Hole stands ns n stake that styketh In a muyre 
Hy.twyno two londcs for a trewe marko. 

Ih'ers J’lotnnan (C), iv. 3S4. 

Sharp slakes pluck’d out of hedges 

The)' pitched In the ground. 

Shak., 1 lien. VI., I. 1. 117. 

)Vns never salmon yet that shono so fair 
Among the stakes on Dee. 

Kingsley, Tho Sands of Dec. 
Specifically — 2. The post to which a person 
condemned to death by burning is bound: as, 
condemned to tho slake; burned nt the stake; 
also, a post to which a boar to bo baited is tied. 
Have you not set mtno honour nt the state. 

And halted It with nil the unmuzzled thoughts 
Thnt tyrannous heart can think? 

Shak., T. N., Hi. 1. 129. 
3. In leather-man »/., a post on which a skin 
is stretched for currying or graining. A'. II. 
Knight. — 4. A vertical bar fixed in a sockot or 
in staples on tho edgo of the bed of a platform 
railway-car or of a vehicle, to secure tho load 
from rolling off, or, when a loose substance, ns 
grnvol, otc., is carried, lo hold in place boards 
whicli retain 

tho load.— 6. A ff ? 0 O 

small anvil used ( 

for working in c= ^ *\\\ / 

thin metal, ns by 


Vnrlous forms of Stales for Shcet-mctal 
Work lop. 


tiiiRmitliH: it ap- 
pears to bo BO 
called beenuso 
stuck into tho bench by a sharp vortical prop 
pointed at tho ond. 

Tho shite Is a sranll anvil, which stands upon a emnll 
Iron foot on tho workbench, to remove as occasion oiTcrs. 

J. Moxon, Mcchnnicnl Exercises. 
Stake-and-rider fence. Same assnftAc/en<v (which sec, 
under fence). 

stake 1 (stiik), a. t . ; prot. and pp. staked, ppr. 
staking. [< ME. staken = MD. MLG. staken (= 
OF. estachier = Sp. estacar), stnko; from tbo 
noun.] 1. To fnston to a stnko; totbor; nlso, 
to impnlo. 

Stake him to tho ground, like a man that had linng’d 
himself. Shirley, Lovo Tricks, if. 1. 
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Twos nitty that such a delicate inventive wilt should 
■bo staked in nn obscure corner. 

Aubrey, Lives (Francis Potter). 
His mind was bo airy and volatile he could not have 
kept his chamber, if ho must needs he there, staked down 
purely to the drudgery of the law. 

Royer North, Lord Guilford, I. 15. (Davies.) 

2. To support with stakes ; provide with sup- 
porting stakes or jxffes: as, to stake vines. — 

3. To defend, barncado, or bar with stakes or 
piles. 

Then caus'd his ships the river up to stake, 

That none with victual should the town relieve. 

Drayton , Battle of Agiuconrt, st. 89. 

4. To divide or lay off and mark with stakes 
or posts: -with out or off: as, to stale off a site 
for a school-house *, to stake out oyster-beds. 

The modest Northerners who have got hold of it 
[Florida], and *taArrf it all out into city loth, seem to want 
to koep it all to themselves. 

C. D. ITffmrr, Their Pilgrimage, p. 49. 
When, therefore, M. Naville disbanded his men at the 
dose of the fourth week, lie had not only found a large 
number of verv precious monuments in a surprisingly 
short spacoof time, but he left the ground chronologically 
out. The Century , XXXIX. JEW. 

5. To stretch, scrape, and smooth (skins) by 
friction against the blunt edge of a semicir- 
cular lmifo fixed to tbo top of n short beam or 
post set upright. 

The [calf-Jsklns ... arc staked hy drawing them to 
and fro over a blunt knife fixed on the top of a post. 

Workxho}) Receipts, 2d per., p. KG7. 

stake 2 (stiik), n. [= MD, staeck , a stake for 
which one plays; a particular use of stake , a 
stake, pole, nppar. as * that which is fixed or 
put up*: sec slake*, sticks. 1. That which is 
placed at hazard as a wager; the sum of money 
or other valuable consideration which is depos- 
ited as a pledge or wager to be lost or won ac- 
cording to the issuo of a contest or contingency. 
*Tis time short Pleasures now to take, 

Of Jittio Life the best to make, 

And manage wisely the last .Stair. 

Cotclaj, Anacreontics, v. 
Whoso game was empires, and whose stakes were thrones. 

Iiyron, Age of Bronze. UL 

2. The prize in ft contest o£ strength, skill, 
spcod, or the like. 

From the king’s hand must Douglas take 
A diver dart, the archer's stake. 

Scott, L of the L., v. 22. 

3. An interest ; something to gain or lose. 

Both hail the air of men pretending to aristocracy — nn 

old world air of respectability and .rate In ttic country, 
nnd Clrurch-and-StateUm. Ptthrer, My Novel, xL £ 

4. The state of being laid or pledged as n wa- 
ger; the state of being at hazard or in peril: pre- 
ceded by at: as, his honor is at stale. 

Now begins the Game of Faction to tic play'd, wherein 
tbo whole State of Queen Elizabeth lies at tidier. 

Haler, Chronicles, p, 320. 
I have more than life at Stale on your Fidelity. 

Stretr, Conacloua hovers, II. 1. 

6. The seo or jurisdiction of a Mormon hisliop. 
[A forced use.] 

Inasmuch as parenta have children In Zion, or In any 
of her ifolrawhlch arc organized, that teach them not, , . . 
the sin Ire ujioii the heads of the parents. 

Doctrine and Corenanl., lxvllh 25. 
Malden stakes. Sec moMcn.— The Oaks stakes. Seo 
oat. 

stake" (stiik), r. f.; prot. nnd pp. staked, ppr. 
staling. [< stake", n.] To avaper; put at finz- 
nrd or risk upon a future contingency; venture. 

*TIs against nil lithe at Play that I should lose to ono 
who ban not wherewithal to /take. 

Congreve, Way of the World, ill. IS. 
Like nn Inspired nnd desperate alchemist. 

Staling ills very life on sonic dark hope. 

Stirling, Alafltor. 

stake 3 !, it. A Middle English form of stack. 
Stake 1 (stiik), n. The ling. [Prov, Eng.] 
stake-boat (sliik'bot), «. A moored boat used 
to mark the end of a course or a turning-point 
in n regatta or boat-race. 

. Each lioat to go fairly round tlio stake-boats or mark* 
lmoys without touching the same. 

(tuattrough , Boat Sailer's Mnnunl, p. 111. 

stake-driver (Stiik'dri'vf'r), V. Tho American 
bittern , llotaurus mugltans or lentiginosus: so 
called from its cry, which is likened to driving 
a stake into the ground with a mallet. Also 
pile-driver, pump-thunder, thunder-pumper, etc. 
Stake-head (stiik'hed), n. In rope-making, one 
of soveral cross-bars set on stakes, used in n 
rope-walk to support the cords while twisting, 
stake-holder (stak'hoPdf-r), n. 1. Oho who 
holds tho stakes, or with whom tho hots nro 
deposited when a wager is laid. — 2. In law, 
ono holding a fund which two or moro claim 
advorsoly to each other. 


stake-hook (stak'huk), n. On a railway plat- 
form-ear, a hook, loop, or clevis on the side of 
the bed, to receive an upright stake. 
Stake-iron (stak'Ffim), «. The metallic strap 
or armature of a railway- or wagon-stake, 
stake-net (stak'net), n. Akind of fishing-net, 
consisting of netting vertically hung on stakes 
driven into theground, usually with special con- 
trivances for entrapping or securing the fish. 
See gill-net, and out under pound-net. 
Stake-netter (stak'not'fir), n. Ono who uses 
a stako-not or pound; a pounder, 
stake-pocket (stak'pok' , et), n. A sookot of 
cast-iron fixed to tho side of the bed of a flat 
or platform-ear to reeoive the end of a stake. 
Stake-puller (stak'pfil*'4r) ; n. A maeliino, con- 
sistingof a hinged lever with a gripping devico, 
for pulling stakes or posts from the ground; a 
post-puller. 

Staker 1 !, v. t. A Middle English spoiling of 
stacker l. 

Staker 2 (stii'kdr), n. [< stake- + -or 1 .] One 
who stakes money, or makes a wager or bet. 
stake-rest (stiik'rest), n. On a railway plat- 
form-ear, a devico for supporting a stake when 
turned down horizontally, 
stakkef, n. and t>. An old spoiling of stack. 
stakkert, t>. f. An obsolcto spelling of stacker L 
staktometer, «. Seo stactomcter. 
stalt. An obsolete preterit of steal 1 . 
stalactic (stii-lak'fik), a. [< Gr. cra?.ai;ToAe, 
dropping, dripping, < or ah-atcra;, verbal adj. of 
ara/.aeanr, erra/.a(cn; ara?.a v, drop, drip, let fall 
drop by drop, appar. extended forms of crrii- 
( tir, drop, let fall by drops.] Pertaining to or 
resembling stnlaotito or a stalaetito; stnlnc- 
titic. 

stalactical (stfi-lnk'ti-knl), a. [< stalactic + 
-at.] Snmo ns stalactic. " 

Tills sparry, eialactical substance. 

Derham, FhyEtco-Theology, til. 1. 

stalactifonn (stij-Iak'ti-ffirm), a. [< stalactite) 
+ h. forma, form.] Having the form of a stn- 
lnetito; like stalaetito; stnlneticnl. 
stalactite (stfi-lnkTit), n. [= F. stalactite, < 
ML. stalactites', < Gr. crn/.aisrir, dropping, oozing 
out in drops: seo stalactic .] 1. A deposit of 

carbonate of lime, usually resembling m form 
a Inigo icicle, which hangs from tho roof of a 
cave or subterranean rock-opening, whero it 
has been slowly formed by deposition from 
calcareous water trickling downward through 
cracks or openings in tho rocks above. Wntcr 
containing carbonic ndil in solution, which it lias gal ned 
In filtering through the overlying soil, has tho power ot 
illffoli'liigcarlianntc of lime, which ltdcposlts ngoln upon 
evaporation ; stalactites are hence common In regions ot 
limestone rocks. They arc Bomctlmcs white, anil nearly 
transparent, showing tho broad cleavage-surfaces of tho 
calcltc, ns those of the cavo near Mntnuzas In Cuba; but 
commonly they have a granular structure with concentric 
hands of pale-yellow to brown colors. In some caverns 
the stalactites arc very numerous amt large, nnd of great 
beauty In their endless variety of form, especially In con- 
nection with tho stalagmites, tho corresponding deposi- 
tions accumulated beneath the stalactites upon tho lioor 
of ttie caverns. The caves of Adelsbcrg hi Camlola nnd 
of Luray In Virginia arc among tho moBt celebrated for the 
beauty of tliclr stalactites. 

The grotto Is perfectly dry, nnd there nre no pctrlllca- 
tlous or rtatactite s In It. 

Foeocke, Description ot tho East, II, I. 41. 

2. A similar form of some other minoral spe- 
cies, such ns nro occasionally observed, for ex- 
ample, of chalcedony, limonito, etc., hut only 
sparingly nnd on a small scale. — 3. A like 
form of lava sometimes observed in connection 
with volcanic outflows. lava stalnctltcs have been 
noted hanging from the roofs of lava caverns in the crater 
ofKIJnuea In ilawnli; nnd slender forms of a nearly uni- 
form diameter of ono fourth of an inch, and from n few 
Inches to 20 or 20 Indies In length, ornament tho roofs of 
caverns In tho lnvn stream which descended from Mauna 
Iaa In the same Island In 1881. Stalagmites of lava riso 
from the lava Iloor beneath. 

stalactited (stii-lak'tl-tod), a. [< stalactite + 
-ft? 2 .] Covered with stalactites; also, formed 
in l.ioro or loss soxn- 
ldanco of sfnhc- 
tites. — stalactlted 
work. Seo rustic trork, 
under rustic. 

stalactltio (stal-ak- 
tit'ik), n. [< sta- 
lactite + -fc.] Con- 
taining stalactites; 
having tho form of 
stalactites: as, in 
mineralogy, tho trfttfrtcfifio structure of limonito, 
chnlcodony, and other spocios. 

Stalactitical (stal-nk-tit'i-knl), a. [< stalactitic 
+ -a?.] Same as stalactitic'. 
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stalactitiform (sta-lak'ti-ti-form), a. [< NL. 
stalactites 4- L. forma, form.] Same as stalae- 
tiform. 

stalagmite (sta-lag'mit), n. [< F. stalagmite, 

< Gr. cra?.ayu6;', dropping or dripping, oTaAay/ia, 
that which drops, < araka^uv, drop, lot fall drop 
by drop: seo stalactic.) Carbonate of lime de- 
posited on tho floor of a cavern. See stalac- 
tite. 

stalagmitic (stal-ag-mit'ik), a. [< stalagmite 
4- -fc.] Composed of stalagmite, or having its 
character. 

stalagmitical (stal-ag-mit'i-kal), a. [< stalag- 
mitic + -a?.] Stalagmitic in’cliaracter or for- 
mation. 

stalagmitically (stal-ng-mit'i-kal-i), adv. In 
tho form or manner of stalagmite, 
stalagmometer (stal-ag-mom'e-tor), ii. [< Gr. 
arakaypi;, a dropping or dripping (see stalag- 
mite), + plrpov, a measure.] Same as stac- 
tomctcr. 

staldert (stdl'dfer), «. [Prob. < Icel. stallr, a 
stall, pedestal, shelf, = Dan. staid, a stall: see 
stall 1 .] A wooden frame to set casks on. 
stale 1 (stal), n. [Sc. also staill, stcill, stall; < 
ME. stale, theft, a trap, < AS. stalu, theft (in 
comp, sticl-, as in st;cl-hrun, a decoy reindeer, 
stmlgirst, a thievish guest, stalhcrc, a predatory 
army) (r= D. *sfo?, in dicf-stal , theft, = G. * staid , 
in dich-stald, theft), < stclan (pret. steel), steal: 
see steal 1 . Cl. stalk 1 .] If. Theft; stealing; 
pilfering. 

Ino theso hestc is uorliodc roberle, thlefthe, state and 
gaucl, and bargayn wyth othren. 

Agcnbitco/ fmcyt(E.E.T.S.),p.9. 

2f. Stealth; stealthy movoment. Old Eng. 
Homilies, I. 249. — 3f. Concealment; ambush. 

IIo Btode in a stale to lie in waite for the relefe that 
myglit come from Callcls. Hall, Chron., Hen. IV., an, 12. 

4f. A trap, gin, or snare. 

Still na he went ho crafty stales did lay, 

With cunning trayncs him to entrap unwares. 

Spenser, F. Q , II. I. 4. 

5f. An alluromont; a bait; a decoy; a stool- 
pigeon : ns, a stale for a foist or pickpocket. 

Iter Ivory front, tier pretty chin, 

Wore stales that drew me on to sin. 

Greene, Tenitent Palmer's Ode. 
Why, thou wert but tho bait to tlsh with, not 
The prey ; the stale to catch another bird with. 

Beau, and FI., Wit at Several Weapons, ti. 2. 
They [tlio Bishops] suffer'd thcmsclvs to be the common 
stales to countenance with tliclr prostituted Gravities 
every Fotltlck Fctcli that was then on foot. 

liaton, Reformation In Eng., i. 

6. An object of docoption, scorn, derision, mer- 
riment, ridicule, or tho like; a dupe; a laugh- 
ing-stock. [Obsolcto or archaic.] 

You have another mistresse, go to her, 

I wit not ho tier stale. 

The Shepheards Ilolyday, Big. G. i. (Halliicell.) 
I pray you, sir, Ib tt your will 
To make a stale of me amongst theso mates? 

Shat, T. of the S., 1. 1. 58. 
A subject lit 

To be tho stale of laughter 1 

Ford , Love's Sacrifice, it. 1. 

stale 2 (still), n. [Also stall; also, with a pron. 
now different, steal, rarely steel, early mod. E. 
stele; < ME. stale, stele, < AS. stall, stcl, stalk, stem, 
= MD. side, steel, slacl, D. steel, stalk, stem, han- 
dle, = J1LG. stcl, stcl, a stalk, handle, LG. stale, 
a round of a ladder, = OHG. MHG. stil, G. stiel, 
a handle, broomstick, stalk ; cf. L. stilus, a stake, 
pale, pointed instrument, stalk, stem, etc. (see 
style-)', Gr. arekedv, arctiurtiv, a handle or helve 
of nn ax, arable, orf/kg, an upright or standing 
slab (seo stele 3 )', akin to errt/ikuv, sot, place, 
nnd ult. to stall 1 nnd still 1 , from tho root of 
stand: soo stand. Hence stalk 1 ,] If. A stalk; 
stem. 

Wcedo hein wet, so wot that wox(en) fete. 

But forto licdc hem greet tredo downo the stele. 

ratladius, IIuBbondrlo (B. E. T. S,), p. 200. 
Tho stalko or slealc thereof [of barley] is smaller than 
the wheat stalk, taller ami stronger. 

D. Gouge's Ucresbachius, fol. 23. 

2. Tho sfom of an arrow. 

A shaft fin archery] hath threo principal parts, the stele, 
the feathers, and the head. 

Ascham, Toxoplillus (ed. 1804), p. 117. 

3. A handle; especially, a long handle, ns that 
of a rake, Indio, etc. [Prov. Eng.] 

A ladcl byggo with a long stele. 

Piers Fla nan an (0), xxil. 270. 
"Thereof,” quod Ahsoton, "bo ns he may," . . . 

And caughtc ttic kultour by the colde stele. 

Chaucer, Minor's Talc, 1. 609. 

4f. A round or rung of a ladder; a step. 
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This like lflddre (that may to hevone leste) la chartte, 
The stales gode theawis. 

Quoted in Alliterative Poems (cd. Morris), Gloss., p, 100. 

Wymmcn vnwyttd that wale no couthe 
That on liande fro that other, for nlle this liy 30 worlde, 
Bitwene tile stele and the stajTO disserne no 3 t cunen. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), lii. 613. 


stale 8 (stal), a. and n. [< ME, stale, stale (ap- 
plied to ale and beer) ; < OF. estate (Kilian), 

< MD. stel, old, anciont, applied to old and 
purified boer and to old urine ( stcl bier, stclo 
pissc, Kilian; later written as compound, stcl- 
ticr, stcl-pissc, Hoxham) ; origin uncertain ; por- 
baps lit. ‘ still,’ same as MD. stcl, vnr. of s/if, 
still (of. still wine, etc.) : soo still 1 . According 
to Skoat, lylio associates tlio adj. lvitli stale, 
urine, “ stale is that which rominds ono of tho 
stable, tainted, otc.”; ho also suggests fhat 
stale in ono sonso may bo ‘too long oxposod 
to salo,’ < OF. cstalcr, display waros on stalls, 

< cstal, a stall: soo stall 1 . This explanation, 
howovor, fails to satisfy tho conditions.] I. a. 
If. Old (and tlieroforo strong): said of malt 
liquors, which in this condition woro moro in 
domand. 

And notemuge to putto In nlc, 

Whether It ho inoyato or stale. 

Chaucer, Sir Thopna, 1. 63. 

Nappy file, good nnd stale. In n brownc howto. 

The Kina and Miller, o f Mansjiela (Child's Ballads, VIII. 30), 
Two hnrrclsof nlo, both stout nnd stale, 

To pledge tlmt health wns spent. 

The Kinrjs Disguise (Child's llnllmls, V. 370). 


2. Old nnd lifeless; tho worse for ttgo or for 
keoping; partially spoiled, (n) Insipid, lint, orsonr; 
having lost Its spnrklo or life, especially from exposure 
to air : ns, stale beer, etc. (fc) Dry anil f rumbling ; musty : 
ns, italc bread. 

Tlmt stale old mouse-eaten dry clicesc. 

Shak., T. nnd G\, v. 4. 11. 

3. Old nnil frit o ; lacking in novelty or fresh- 
ness; hacknoycd : ns, s title nows; stale jesi. 

Fast bind, fast find ; 

A proverb never stale in thrifty mind. 

Shak., M. of V., II. G. r»r». 


Your cold hypocrisy s a stale .Icvlcc. 

Adit bon, Cnio, I. 8. 

4. In athletics , overtrained; injured by over- 
training: noting tho person or Ids condition. 
=Syn. 3. Time-worn, threadbare. 

II. n. If. That which lias becomo ilal and 
tasteless, or spoiled by nso or exposure, as 
stale boor. Hence — 2f. A prostitute. 

I stand dishonour’d, tlmt have pone about 
To link my dear friend to a common stale. 

Shak., Much Ado, Iv. 1. G7. 

3. A stalemate. 


Doo you not foresee, into wlint Hnnortnble hcad-tear- 
Ings and lieart-scarchlngB you will be Ingulfed, when tho 
rarlinmcnt shall give you a mate, though but a Staler 

A r . H’nr/f, Simple Coblcr, p. 01. 

Stale 3 (stal), r. prot. and pp. staled, jipr. stal- 
ing . [ME. stal at ; < stale 3 , n.] To render stale, 
flat, or insipid ; deprive of freshness, attraction, 
or interest; make common or chcnji. 

Ago cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her Infinite variety. Shak., A. and C., li. ‘A 210. 

I’ll go tell all tho argument of bis piny afore-lmnd, niul 
fo stale bis Invention. 1 1 , Jotisan, Cyn thin’s Hovels, I nil. 

Not content 

To stale himself In all societies, 

Ho makes inv house here common ns n mart. 

B. Jonson, Every Man In his Humour, II. 1. 

An Imperial abdication was nil event which hnd not, In 
the sixteenth century, been staled by custom. 

Motley, Dutch Itcpubllc, I. 90. 

stale 1 (stal), v. f.j prct.nnd pp. staled, ppr. stal- 
ing. [Appnr. < I). G. stallcn = Sw. stal la = 
Dan. static, urinate (said of horses nnd cattle): 
nppar. a neuter use, lit. ‘stnnd in stall,’ parallel 
with tho trans. nse, D. G. stallcn = Sw. statin = 
Dan. static, put into a stall; from tho noun, D. 
stal = G. stall = Sw. stall = Dan. staid, stall: 
sco stall 1 , it, Tho form is appar. irreg. (for 
*stall), nnd is perhaps duo to confusion with 
stale*, a,, ns applied to urine.] To make water; 
urinnto: said of horses nnd cattle. 


In tlmt Mosebee or Temple nt Thcke Thiol Is a foun- 
talne of water, which they say sprang vp of the staling of 
Chedcrles horse. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. *811. 

stale 4 (stal), ?t. [Soo staled, t\] Urine of liorsos 
nnd cattle. 

Btale 5 t. An old preterit of steal*. 

stalely (stal'li), adv. [< stale* 4* -ly*.] In a 
stale, commonplace, or hackneyed manner; so 
as to seem fiat or todious. 


Come, I will not sue stalely to ho your servant, 
But, a now term, will you bo my refuge? 

B. Jonson, Case Is Altered, II. 3. 
stalemate (stal'mat), it. [Prob. < state * (but 
the first element is doubtful) 4- mate*.'] In 


chess , a position in which a player, having to 
move in his turn, and his lung not being in 
check, has no movo available with any piece: 
in such a case the game is drawn ; figuratively, 
any position in which no action can bo taken. 

It would bo disgraceful Indeed if a great country like 
Russia should have run herself Into such a stale-mate 
position. Contemporary Bev., L. 444. 

stalemate (stal'mat), v. t.; prot. and pp. stale- 
mated, ppr. stalemating. [< stalemate , «.] 1. 

In chess, to subject to a stalemate : usually said 
of one’s self, not of one’s adversary: as, white 
is stalemated. Hence — 2. To bring to a stand- 
still; nonplus. 

I had regularly stalemated him. 

T. Hughes , Tom Brown at Oxford, II. xvili. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” said Fred, . . . " I llko noitlior 
Bulstrode nor speculation.” Ho 6pokc rather sulkily, feel- 
ing himself stalemated. George Eliot, Middlemnrch, xli. 

staleness (stul'nos), n. Tlio stato of boingstale, 
in any sonso. 

stalk 4 (stale), v. [< ME. stalkcn, < AS. strclcan, 
stcalcian , walk warily, = Dan. stallcc, stalk: 
(a) lit. walk stealthily, steal along; with for- 
mativo - lc , from tho root of stclan (prot. start), 
steal: soo steal*, nnd cf. stale*, it. (h) In nn- 
othor view tho AS. startcan, stcalcian , is con- 
nected with stealc, high, and means ‘walk 
high,’ i. o. on tiptoo, being roforred ult. to tho 
samo source ns stall:*, nnd perhaps stilt. For 
tho form stall: ns related to stale* (nnd steal*), 
cf. tall: ns related to tale (and tell).] I. in- 
t rails. 1. To walk cautiously or stealthily; 
steal along; creep. 

In tho night ful thccfly gnn ho stalke. 

Chaucer, Hood Women, 1. 1781. 

Tho shadows of familiar things nbout him stalked llko 
ghnstB through the hnunted chambers of Ids sold. 

Longfellow, Hyperion, iv. 8. 

2. To steal up to game under cover of some- 
thing else; hunt game by approaching stealth- 
ily and warily behind u cover. 

Tlio king [JnincB] alighted out of Ids coach, nnd crept 
under tho shoulder of his led horse. And when somo 
naked his Majesty what ho meant, 1 must stalk (*a\i\ ho), 
for yonder town Is shy nml flies me. 

llacon, Apophthegms, published by Dr. Tcnlson In tlio 
(llncunintm, xi. 

Dull stunid Lentulus, 

My stale, with whom I stalk. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, HI. 3. 

3. To walk with slow, dignified strides; pace 
in n lofty, imposing nmnnor. 

Here stalks mo by n proud nnd spangled sir, 

Tlmt looks three handfuls [palms) higher than Ids fore top. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels. Hi. 4. 

n. trans. In sporting, to pursiio stealthily, 
or behind n cover; follow warily for tho pur- 
pose of killing, as game. 

When n lion Is very hungry, and 1) lug In wnlt, tho sight 
of jin animal may make him commence stalking It. 

Livingstone. {Imp. Diet.) 

There cnine three men outsido tho hedge, . . . not walk- 
ing enrvlei’dy, but following down the hedge-trough, an If 
to stalk some enemy. 

Jt. D. Blaekmore, Jxirna Doolie, xxxviii. 

stalk 1 (stak), ii. [(.stall:*, t\] 1. Tho pur- 

suit of gaino by stealthy approach or tmdor 
cover. 

I took un the trail of a largo hull elk, nnd, though nftcr 
n while I lost tho track. In tho end I ran across tho ani- 
mal itself, nnd nfter n short stalk got n shot at the noble- 
looking fellow. The Century, XXX. 221. 

2. A high, proud, stately step or walk. 

Twice before, nml Jump nt this dcnil hour, 

With martial stalk hath ho gone by our wntch. 

Shak., Hamlet, I. 1 . Gfl. 

But Milton next, with high nml lmughty stalks, 

Unfettered In 1111(11*8110 numbers walks. 

Addison, Tho Grentcst English Poets, 1. Wk 

stalk 2 (stak), ». [< ME. stallcc; prob. n vnr. 

(duo to association with tlio related stale* ?) of 
• stcll :, < Iccl. stiller = Sw. sfjcll: = Dan. still:, a 
stalk (cf. Gr. arl?.c^oc, tho stem of a treo); 
with formativo from tho simple form ap- 
pearing in AS. start, stel, a handle, stalo: seo 
stale*.] 1. Tlio stem or main axis of a plant; 
that part of a plant which rises directly from 
tho root, nnd which usually supports tho leaves, 
flowers, and fruit : ns, a stall: of wheat or hemp. 

I lmd sometimes the curiosity to consider beans nml pens 

f lulled up out of the ground by tho stalks, In order to an 
miulry Into their germination. Boyle, Works, III. 310. 
Some linked Stalk, not nuito decay’d, 

To ylolil n fresh nnd friendly Bud essay’d. 

Congreve, Tears of Amaryllis. 
2. Tho pedicel of a flower or tho peduncle of a 
flower-cluster (fiowor-stnlk), tho petiole of a 
leaf (leafstalk), the stipe of nil ovary, etc., or 
nny similar supporting organ; in mosses, a seta. 
— 3f. A straw. 


stalklet 

He kan wel in myn eye seen a stalke, 

But in his owene ho kan nat seen a balke. 

Chaucer, I*rol. to Reeve’s Tale, 1. G5. 
4. In arch., an ornament in the Corinthian cap- 
ital which resembles the stalk of a plant, and 
is sometimes fluted. From it the volutes or 
helices spring. Compare caulis and caul i cuius. 
— 5f. One of the upright side-pieces of a ladder, 
in which the rounds or steps are placed. 

His owene liande made lnddrcs tlire 
To clymben by tlio ronges and the stalkcs 
Into tho tubbes, hangynge in tho balkes. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 439. 
6. The shaft or handle of anything, especially 
when slender, likened to the stalk of a plant; 
the stem: as, tho stalk of a wine-glass ; the stalk 
of a tobacco-pipe. — 7. In zool., somo part or or- 
gan like a stalk; a stem; a stipe, (a) A pedicel or 
pcdunclo ; n footstalk ; a supporting part: as, the stalk of 
some barnacles. (6) An eycstalk, as of various crustaceans 
and mollusks ; an oplitlialniito or ommatophorc. (c) The 
petiole of tho abdomen of many Insects, especially liymc- 
nopters, as wasps and ants, (d) The stem, shaft, or rachis 
of a feather. (<■) The stem of a fixed critioid and of various 
other animals of plant-like hnbit, as rooted zoophytes. 

8. A tali chimney, as of a furnace, factory, or 
laboratory. 

Twisted stalks of chimneys of heavy stonework. 

Scott, Kenilworth, Hi. 

9. In founding, an iron rod armed with spikes, 
used to form tho nucleus of a core. Ii. II. 
Kn igh t.~ optic stalk. See optic. 

stalk-borer (stak'bor*6r), u. Tho larva of Gor - 
tyna nitcla , a noctuid moth of North America, 
which is noted as a post to potato, corn, tomato, 
and a number of other plants. The larvrc bore into 
tho stalks, killing them, nnd when full-grown leave the 
plant and pupato below ground. 

Stalk-cutter (stfik'kut # 6r), v. In agri.,ti horse- 
power inachino for cutting off old corn-stalks in 
tho field preparatory to plowing, it consists of a 
series of revolving cylindrical cutters mounted in a suita- 
ble framo on wheels, nml operated by means of gearing 
from tho axles. 

Stalked (stfikt), a. [< stalk* + -cd 2 .] Having a 
stalk or stein : as, a stalled bnmnelo or crinoid. 

Innumerable crabs ninkc a sound almost like tho mur- 
muring of water. Some nre very lnrge, with prodigious 
stalked eyes, nnd claws white as ivory. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVII. G2S. 

Stalker (stft'kcr), «. [< stalk* 4- -cr 1 .] 1. Ono 
who stalks: as, a deer -stalker. — 2. A land of 
fishing-net. — 3. pi. In ornith ., specifically, tho 
Grada tores. 

stalk-eyed (staked), a. Having stalked eyes; 
podophthnbnous, as a crustacean: opposed to 



A Slnlk-cycd CrmUcc.m ((Vy/*>fa ti Hat, it a), 
n, ij, the long eye-stalks. 


scssile-cy cd. Sco also cuts under rodophthal- 
m ia, G clast m us, Mogul ops, and schizopod-stagc. 

They nil have their eyes sot upon movable stalks, nre 
termed tho rodophthnlmin, or stalk-eyed OruRtnccn. 

Uttxlcy, Crayfish, p. 279. 
stalking (sticking), n. [Verbal n. of stalk*, r.] 
In sporting , the act or method of approaching 
game quietly and warily or under cover, taking 
advantage of tho inequalities of tho ground, 
etc., as in deer-stalking, 
stalking-horse (sta'king-hors), v. 1. A horse, 
or a horse-liko figure, behind which a fowler 
conceals himself on approaching game. 

Tho stalking-horse, originally, wns a horse trained for 
tho purpose nnd covered witli trappings, so ns to conceal 
tho sport smnn from tlio game be intended to shoot at. 

Strtdt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 93. 

neneo — 2. Anything put forward to conceal 
a moro important object; a mask; a pretense. 

Flattery Is 

The stalking-horse of policy. 

Shirley, Maid’s Revenge, Ii. 3. 

Franco suffered nil the evils which exist when a despotic 
ruler Is but tlio stalking-horse behind which stands tho 
Irresponsible power. Fortnightly Bev., N. S., XXIII. 82G. 

stalkless (stfdc'lcs), a. [< stalk* 4- -less.] 
Having no stalk. 

stalklet (stftk'iet), n. [< stalk* 4- -?cf.] A 
diminutive stalk; especially, in hot., a secon- 
dary stalk; a pedicel or potiolulo. 



stalkoes 

stalkoes (st&'koz), n. pi. [Cf. Ir. stdlcairc, a 
lusty, robust fellow, a bully, also a fowler.] 
See the quotation. 

Soft Simon had reduced himself to the lowest class of 
stalkoes, or walking gentlemen, as they are termed; men 
who have nothing to do, and no fortune to support them, 
hut who style themselves esquire. 

Miss Edgeworth , Rosanna, ill. {Lames,) 
stalky (stu/ki), a. [< stall:” 4- -yl.] Formed 
like a stalk; resembling a stalk. Imp. Diet. 
[Rare.] 

At th 0 top t i t] hears n great stalky head. Mortimer. 

stall 1 (still), n. [< ME. stal, stall , static, stale , 
steal, < AS. steal (steal!-), start, a station, stall, 
= OFries. stal , MD. D. MLG. sial =OHG. MHG. 
stal (stall), Or. stall = led. sfallr = Sw. stall 
r= Fan. staid (cf. It. stallo, stalla = QSp. estalo 
= OF. cstal , F, ftal, a stall, vtau , a vice, = Pr. 
cstal, < ML. stalhrn, a stall, < Tout.), a place, 
stall | akin to stool , staled, etc., and to Gr. 
ar&JXctv, place, set, ult. from the root of stand, 
L. stare, Gr. laravat, Skt. \/ sthd, stand: see 
stand. Hence stall, r., and ult. stale*, stallion, 
etc., as well as strtl: see these words. J If. A 
standing-plnce; station; position; place; room. 

Gnlieries . . . threwe down nnd filowgh and keptc nt 
stall [kept liis ground] a lowre while, hut in the fyn he 
mote yeve proumle n lit ill, Ifor Hum the safeties be-gonne 
to recover Ionite vjjon lictn. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 2&0. 
Robyn 0 llode is euer bond to him. 

Botlie in stretc nnd stall* [that is, both outdoors nnd InV 
Jlohin Hood and the Monk (Child’s ballads, V. 10). 

2. A standing-place for horses or cattle; a 
stable or cattle-shod; also, a division of n 
stable, cow-house, or cattle-shed, for the ac- 
commodation of one horse or ox; the stand or 
place in a stable whero n horse or an ox is kept 
and fed: as, the stable contains eight stalls. 

Rut hyc God Fotn tj-nic Rcnilen can 
Ilia grace into a litcl oxes rtnll. 

Chaucer t Clctk’sTolc, 1. 251. 
At last he found a rtnll where oxen stood. 

Dry dm. Cock nnd For, 1. 223. 
They bind their horses to the rtnll. 

For forage, food, and firing cal), 

And various clamour fills the hall. 

Scott, Mnrmlon, iii. 2. 

3. A booth, either in the open air or in » build- 
ing, in which merchandise is exposed for sale, 
or in which some business or occupation is car- 
ried on: ns, a butcher's stall. 

•* Vnkyndc nnd vnknowlrig 1 " quoth Crist, nnd with n rop 
Bmot hem, 

And oner* turn etlc in the temple here tables nnd here 

ftallcs. Pier* Plowman (CX xix. 157. 

4> A bench or table on which things arc ex- 
posed for sale: ns, a bookstall. 

Tlicyore nature’* coarser ware* that lie on the rtnll, ex- 
posed to the transient view of even- common eye. 

GlaneilU. 

5f. Afloat or throne; a bench. 

Thar als n god lie *at In stall, 

And so lie bad men puld him call. 

lMy Hood (II Ik T. S.), p. 124. 



Stallf. — Choir of Chester Cathedral, England. 
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6. One of a range of fixed seats inclosed either 
wholly or in part at the back and sides, in the 
choir or chancel of a cathedral or church, and 
often surmounted by a richly sculptured cano- 
py (see cut in preceding column) : mostly ap- 
propriated for the clergy : as, a canon’s stall ; a 
dean’s stall; hence, the position or dignity of 
canon. 

New figures sat in the oaken stall*. 

New voices chanted in the choir. 

Longfellow, Golden Legend. 
The choir is fitted up with a range of splendid cinque* 
cento stalls. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 129. 

7. In a theater, originally, a soat separated 
from others by arms or rails; now, usually, 
one of tho seats in the front division of tho 
parquet (sometimes called orchestra stalls)', but 
the application of the term is variable. [Eng.] 

The price of seats has enormously gone up. Where 
there were two rows of stalls at the samo price as the dress 
circle — namely, four shillings — there arc now a dozen at 
the price of half a guinea. 

IT. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 120. 

8. In metal., a chamber or compartment in 

which ores are roasted. See roast-stall . — 9. A 
working-place in a coal-mine, varying in size 
and shape- according to tho systom adopted. 
Also called chamber, room, breast , etc— Post and 
Stall, pillar and stall. Snmc tis pillar and (which 

Roe, under pillar),— Prebetldal stall. See prcbcndal. 

stall 1 (stal), r. [< ME. station , < AS. stcalliati, 
place, set, = Sw. stalla, put into a stall, = Dan. 
static, stall-feed, fatten, = MHG. G. station , 
stable, stall ; from the noun. Cf. stcll. Hence 
forestall, install, installation, otc.] I. traits, if. 
To place; set; fix; install. 

Among folcs of ri 3 t lio may ho stallyd. 

Look of Precedence (E. E. T, S., extra scr.), I. 83. 
Stall tills In your bosom. Shak., All’s Well, i. 3. 131. 

2. To place in an office with tho customary for- 
malities; induct, into offieo; install. 

Ami see another, as I Bee thec now, 

Pock'd In thy rights, ns thou art stall'd In mine. 

Shak., Rich. III., I. 3. 2 00. 
Rut in his State yer ho fJosua) he stall'd (almost), 

Sot in the midst of God « beloved Hoast, 

IIo thus dilates. 

St/l reefer, tr. of I)u Rnrtas’s Weeks, il. f Tho Cnptnlncs. 

3. To put into or keep in u stall or stable : as, 
to stall a horse. 

Whero king Latlnus then his oxen stall’d. 

Dryden, ASneid, ix. 526. 

4. To set. fast in thomiro; enuso to stick in tho 
mud; mire: as, to stall liorsos or a enrriago. 

Yet many times In many wordcs Imuo been so stall'd 
nnd stabled as such sticking made me bluBhinglic con- 
fesso my ignorance. Florio, Itnl. Diet., Rpls. Dcd., p. ff»j. 

To pray alone, mid reject ordlnnry mcancs, is to do like 
him In /Esop, that when Ids cart was stalled, lay tint on 
Ids back, anu ci led aloud, Help, Hercules. 

Burton, Aunt, of Mcl., p. 222. 
Mathematics be [the general nrtist] moderately stud l* 
cth, to his great contentment— Using it ns ballast for his 
eoul ; yet to fix It, not to rlall It. 

Fuller, Holy State, II. vil. 0. 

5. To corner; bring to bay; sccuro. 

When os thine eye hath chose tho dnmc, 

And stall'd the deer that thou shouldst strike. 

Shak., i’nsBionntc Pilgrim, 1. SO 0. 

6f. To forestall. 

Wo arc not pleased in this snd accident, 

That thus hath rtallcd nnd nbused our mercy, 
Intended to preserve thee. B. Jonsnn, Scjatius, HI. 1. 
7f. To fatten; fatten with stall-feeding. 

It Is tyme to stall your oxyn that you entend to scl after 
Eater. Palsgrave. (Ilalliwcll.) 

Better Ir a dfnncr of herbs where love Is, than a stalted 
ox and hatred therewith. Prov. xv. 17. 

8f. To postpone the payment of; forbear to 
claim payment for n tiino; allow to bo paid by 
instalments. 

That he might not be stuck on ground, he petition’d 
tiiat his Majesty would stall Ids fine, and take it up, as his 
estate would bear it, by n thousand pounds a year. 

Bp. Ilackct, Abp. Williams, ii. 128. (Davies.) 
To be stalled to the roguet, to be formally received 
into the order of rogues; be installed or initiated as a 
rogue. 

lids done, tlicGrand Rlgnlor called fora Gage of Bowse, 
which belike signified a qunrt of drinkc, for presently, a 
riot of Ale being put into Ills band, hco mnuo the yong 
Squire kneeJo downe, nnd pouring the fall pot on his pnto, 
vttcrcd these wordes: I doe stall thec to the Hogue by ver* 
tuoof this souemigno English liquor, so tlmt henceforth 
it Bhnll lie lawfull for thee to Cnnt— tlmt fa to Bay, to be a 
Vagabond nnd Beg. Dekkcr, Belman of London (1008). 

ii. in trans. If, To come to a stand; take up 
a position. 

And tlicr tliol stallcdrn nnd foughten ilio ton vpon tho 
totlicr till tliol were liotlio wery tor travalle. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), II. 101. 

2f. To live us in a stall; dwell; inhabit. 

Wo could not stall togothcr 
In tho whole world. Shak., A. nnd O,, v. 1, 80. 


stallion 

3. To stick or be set fast in the mire. — 4. To 
kennel, as dogs. Johnson. — 5. To be tired of 
eating, as cattle. Imp. Diet. 

stall 2 (still), «. [A var. of stale l, a decoy, etc., 
appar. confused with stall 1 .'] If. An ambush. 

Tho great Prince Bias, . . . when he happened to tall 
into the stall of hia enimies, and his souldtours beganne 
to crie What shall we doe? he made aunswere : that you 
make reporto to those that are aline that I dio lighting, 
and I will say there to the dead that you Bcapte flying. 

Guevara , Betters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 42. 
2f. A stale; a stalking-horse; cover; mark; 
pretext. 

This tyranny 

Is Btrangc, to take mine ears up by commission 
(Whether I will or no), and make them stalls 
To his lewd Bolecisms and worded trash. 

V. Jonson, Poetaster, iii. 1. 

3. A stool-pigeon; a thief’s (especially a pick- 
pocket’s) assistant, whose role it is to divert the 
attention of the victim while the thief operates, 
to conceal the crime, assist the escape of the 
thief, make off with the booty, or perform 
similar offices. He is called forestall or hack- 
stall according to bis position before or behind 
tbo victim. 

Stallage (stflTaj), n. [Formerly also (Sc.) stal- 
lengc, < ME. stallage (f) (ML. stallagium, cstal- 
lagium), < OF. cstallagc, cstalagc, < cstal, stall : 
see stall 1 , n. , and -age. Cf . stallingcr.] 1. The 
right of erecting stalls at fairs; rent paid for 
a stall. 

The citizens of Hereford lined, in the second year of 
Henry III., in a hundred marks and two palfreys, to have 
the king’s charter, . . . that they might he quit through- 
out England of toll and lastage, of passage, pontage, and 
stallage, and of levc, and danegeid, and gaywite, and all 
other customs and exactions. 

S. Dowell, TaxeB in England, I. 20. 

2t. Laystall; dung; comport. 

stallandt, stallantt, n. Early modern English 
forms of stallion. 

stallangert, n. Same as stalling or. 

stallationt (sta-liVshon), n. [< ML. *slalla- 
tio'(n-), < stalla'ra, install, < stallum, place, stall: 
see stall 1 , n. Cf. installation .] Installation. 

Ab tor dllapidacion, X vnderstond the house (Abbey of 
Jlulmc] was endetted attiie tyme of his stalla cion ingrete 
somes of mony. 

Duke of Suffolk, To Cardinal Wolsey, in Elba’s Hist. Let- 
Iters, 3d scr., I. 201. 

Btall-board (stul'bord), «. Ono of a series of 
floors upon which soil or ore is pitched succes- 
sively in excavating. 

staller (sMt'lir), ii. [< OF. cstallicr, estalier, 
estaitlier, ono who keops a stall, < cstal, a stall: 
scosfnii 1 .] 1. A hostler; a master of the horse. 

The King’s dlsh-thcgn, his bower-thegn, his horse- 
tlicgn or flatter, all became great dignitaries of tho King- 
dom. /.’. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, J. CO. 

2f. A stnndnrd-boarer. 

Tovy, a man of great wealth nnd authority, ns being tho 
king’s staller (tlmt ie, standard-bearer), flrst founded this 
town. Fuller, Waltham Abbey, i. § C. 

stall-fed (stal'fed), a. Fattened, as oxen, by 
fooding in a stable or on dry fodder. 

You slmll lmvo stall-fed doctors, crammed divines. 

D. Jonson, Staple of News, i. 2. 

stall-feed (stal'fed), v. t. To feed and fatten 
in a stall or stable, or on dry fodder. 

If you were for the fair, you should he stall-fed, and 
want no weal. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 112. 

stalling (stalling), n. [Verbal n. of stall 1 , «.] 
Stabling. 

Hire us some fair chamber for (be night, 

And stalling for the horses. Tennyson, Geraint. 

stallinger (stliTin-jfir), n, [Formerly also stal- 
langcr (ML. stallangiarius) ; with intrusive n, 

< stallage + -er 1 . Cf. passenger, messenger, 
wharfinger, etc.] Ono who keeps a stall. [Lo- 
cal, Eng. or Scotch.] 

Vncnncies among tho Staltingcnt are filled up in like 
mannor from tho Inhabitants of the town. 

llunicip. Cor]>. Deport, 1835, p. 1734. 

stalling-kenf (stfi/ling-kon), n. A house for re- 
ceiving stolon goods. D either. [Old slang.] 

A Standing-ken tlmt is knowno of putpnso to bo trusty, 
yea and tlmt in tho night too, least they be notified and 
suspected to he scandalizing of the profession. 

Howlands, Hist. Rogues, quoted in Ribton-Turncr’s Va- 
(grants and Vagrancy, p. 585. 

Stallion (stal'yon), n. [Early mod. E. also 
station, "station," stal land, stallant, stalant, sta- 
lon; < ME. stalyonc, staion, slalun, < OF. estalon, 
F. etulon = It. Stallone (ML. reflex stalonus), a 
stallion, in ML. also called cgutts ad stallum, ‘ a 
horse at stall,’ so called because kept in a stall, 

< stallum, a stall, stable: socsiall 1 .] The male 
of tiio liorse; an entire horse; a horse kept for 
breeding purposos. 



stallman 

stallman (stal'man), pi. stallmen (-men). 
[< stall 1 + man.] ” A man who keeps a stall, 
ns for the sale of meat, hooks, or other com- 
modities. 

The stallman saw my father hail (a strong fancy] fortlio 
hook the moment lie laid his hands upon it. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iii. 35. (Latham.) 

Stallont, n. [< ME. stalon, < OF. cstalon, cstal- 
lon, cstclon, cstolon, a stick, post, stnddle, stnnd- 
or, appnr. < L. stolo(n-), a shoot, twig, branch, 
scion, sucker.] A slip; a cutting; a scion. 
Holinshcd. 

In stolons fortli the! setto 
Her seede, and best for hem is solute landc. 

Palladios, Ilusbondrio (E. E. T. 8.), p. 113. 
stall-plate (stfil'pliit), n. A plato of gilded 
copper upon which aroongravod tho arms of a 
Knight of tho Garter (see gartcr-ptatc), or of a 
Knight or Esquiro (Companion) of tho Batli. 
The stall-plates of the Knights of tho Hath arc fixed In tho 
upper row of stalls In the Clmpcl of Henry VII. at West- 
minster, and those of the Esquires of tho Bath in the lower 
row. 

stall-reader (stfil'ro'dtr), n. Ono who rends 
books at the stall wliero thoy aro sold. 

Cries the stall-reader, “Bless us I what n wool on 
A title pago Is tills 1" Milton, Sonnets, vi. 

stalonH, it. A Middlo English form of stallion. 
stalon 2 t. n. All old spelling of station. 
Stalwart (stfil'wnrt), a. and n. [Prop, a Sc. 
fonn of stalicorth, with assimilation of tho 
vowel of the second element to that of tlio first, 
and an alteration, perhaps orig. dinlectal, of the 
orig. final sequenco -rth to -rt (ns, conversely, 
orig. -r( changes to -rth in swarth, stcarth ;/) : see 
stalicorth.'] I. a. 1. Stout; strong: applied to 
inanimate objects. [Scotch.] — 2. ITnnl; se- 
vere. [Scotch.] — 3. Stormy; tempestuous. 
[Scotch.] — 4. Stout; sturdy; strong; bold; 
brave. See stalicorth. [Scotch; now also the 
form regularly used in Eng. and U. S.] 

It 'a neer lie Bald, my flaltrari feres, 

We kill'd him whnn n sletplug. 

Sir James the Jlose (Child's Ilnllnils, III. 75). 
Or the European Bailors, by far the most reliable were 
five rtalicart A. 11.8. Chaial-rrs'e Journal, No. G27. 

5. Sturdy and steadfast in partisanship: in 
U. S. politics [cap.], noting various sections of 
tho Republican party. See the phrase. 

Ttie epithet Stahrart 88 applied to n class of politicians 
sras first used by Mr. Blaine in 1ST 7 to designate those 
Itepubllcnua who were unwilling to give up hostility nnd 
distrust of the South na a political motive. In the pres- 
ent contest nt Albany It has hv a curious transformation 
been appropriated by the folk 
dlstlngu 

The Sat inn, dune Id, 1SS1. 
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fast (tho AS. wcorth and fast as the second 
element of adj. compounds being used rather 
as adj. formatives than as independent words). 
Such contraction is not common in AS., and 
tho form strelwyrthc has generally been other- 
wise oxplainod: (b) < stain (in comp, steel-), 
stealing, thoft, 4- wcortli, wurtli, worth, worthy 
(sob staled and n:o/7/i-),but the sense ‘worthy of 
thoft,’ ‘worth stealing,’ hence ‘worth taking for 
use’ (“captu digmc,” Gibson), cannot apply to 
men, and tho senso ‘good nt Btoaling,’ suggested 
by sorao, oven if it wero etymologically admis- 
sible, could not apply to ships, (c) In another 
view, lit. ‘worthy of place,’), o. fit for its placo 
or uso, serviceable, < AS. steal, stcall, also some- 
times, esp. in comp., steel, a placo, stall, + wcorth, 
wurtli, worth, worthy (soo stall 1 and worth-). 
Tho full form stall- occurs in ME. stalhcorthcly, 
a vnr. of stalworthlij, nnd in tho mod. surnamo 
Stallworthy. In any view, tho ME. forms stale- 
worth, slalcwurthc, stclcicurthc, stcalrwurthc, 
with modinl c, must be regarded ns irregular. 
In fact tho orig. meaning of tho compound ap- 
pears to have boon lost, and tho ME. variations 
must bo due to simulation of ono or othor of 
tho words above considered. Ilence, by further 
variation, stahrarth , nnd now stalwart, which iB 
no loujjer regarded ns a compound.] If. Stead- 
fast ; firm-based. 

That etaheorthe atcil (Constantinople] bo strong was 
founded. 

I'lilllp hoped that holdo with Ills help to Wynne. 

Alieaunder of Macedoine (V,. E. T. 3.) 1. 1230. 

8token the jjstes atoulinnle with etaheorth barrer. 

Alliterative J’oernx (vd. Morris), il. 8St. 

2. Stout; strong; sturdy: used of things and 
men or animnls, in a merely physical senso. 
[Archaic.] 

A hogc linthel for the nonez A of hygho clde: . . . 

Stumc stlf on the strvththc anrtahrvrth schonkez [shanks]. 

Sir (lairayne anil the Green Knight (If If T. 3.), 1. 817. 

And his strengthe sclial lie tnaail rtaltearthe (et robom- 
bltur fortliudo ejns, Viilg.) It><-f(f, Ban. vlll. 21. 

His rtnhrorth steed the champion stout bestrode. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, vll. 27. (Xaree.) 

3. Stout; sturdy; brave; bold: noting men, 
with reference to strength and eourngo. [Ar- 
chaic.] 

A man that es y liung nnd light, 

11c he never swa etahmrth anil wyglit. 

Ilam/sde, trick of Conscience, 1. tv-fi. 
Well by Ills visage you might know 
lie was n etaheorth knight, nnd keen. 

Sevlt, Mansion, I. 5. 


stamin 

Gr. arfi/xav, the warp in the loom, a thread as 
spun); < stare — Gr. iGracOat (aryvae), stand: 
see stand.' Cl. stamen 2 , stamin.] 1. Tho warp 
in the ancient upright loom at which the weaver 
stood upright instead of sitting ; a thread of the 
warp; a thread. — 2. pi. The supports ormain- 
stays of a body ; tho fixed, firm part of a body, 
which supports it or gives it its strength and so- 
lidity: as, the bones are tho stamina of animal 
bodies; the ligneous parts of trees are stamina 
which constitute their strength. 

Somo few of themnin stamina, or chief lines, were taken 
care of from the first, and made up tho first creeds. 

Walcrland, Works, IV. S09. 

Hence — 3. [PI. stamina, now sometimes used 
ns sing.] Whatever constitutes the principal 
strength or support of anything; power of en- 
durance; staying power; lasting strength or 
vigor. 

I indeed think her stamina could not last much longer; 
when I Baw her Bhe could tnkc no nourishment. 

Suift, To Dr. Sheridan, July 27, 1720. 

Old English half pint bumpers, my dear— Zounds, girl 
they try a fellow's stamina nt once. 

Macklin, Man of the World, iii. 1 . 

.She lmd run through all the stamina of constitution na- 
ture had allotted her, and died of old-ngc, in youth. 

Sydney Smith, To Lady Holland, Feb. 2, 1810. 

4. In hot., tho mnlo or fertilizing organ of flow- 
ering plants. It Is situated Immediately within the 
Inner clrclo of floral envelops, or petals when they aro 
present, and consists of two parts, the filament, which is 
tho stalk or support, nnd the anther, which is a double 


been appropriated by the follower* of .Mr. I'onkllng to 

distinguish politicians lalllilul bn fils Mncliiuc. ^ StllTworthheadt, «. [MK.statirorthhede; (slab 

, . _ ... , ' worth + -hratl.] Sami' us stalworthnrss. 

Stalwart Republican, In U. S. luet., n decided or ilior- y.'iv.i r<- xiia 

ough-golngmcmberof the Republican party ; specMcnll), StfllWOrtlllyf, (l( y » L ~ 

a member of tliat wing of the Republican party in the worthly, stntwurthty; < static 



State of New York which In lK'-o advocated* the’ renoml 
nation of Grant ns President for a third term and In issi 
supported lloscoe Conkllng in Ids opposlt Ion to the admin- 
istration of Garfield, nnd antagonized the " Half-breed*" 
In 1SS1 and following years. *=Byn. 4. Stout, Sturdy, etc. 
(see robust X sinewy, brawny, muscular, strapping, jiower- 
»oluf 


ful, valorous, resolute. 

H. »». 1. A strong or sturdy person. 

Ills opinion is not favourable, I'm In's rtahrarl*, whoio SttllworthllCSSt (HtAFwfTtli-IiesJt 
praises lmd been so loudly trumpeted in Europe, iiroving stahcorthncs ; < Stalicorth + -fifjr.f.l 
to be for tlic most part brutal rufllans nnd nblccl cravens ... 
in the presence of danger. The Academy, Jnn. 3, 1801. 

2. A stout nnd steadfast pnrtiznn; specifically 
[cap.'], finmo hr Stalwart JlcpuhUcan . .See above, 
stalwartht, a. Same as stalicorth , stalwart 


ta l worth + -/y-.] Stout- 
ly; sturdily ; strongly. 

Scho strcnjde me so rtalhrorthely (vnr. rtnllnrtirlhch/, 
llftlllw cllj that I had no mouthc to speke, no no hnnde to 
styrre. Hump <ie, ITose Treatises (IL E. T. S.), p. 0. 

I rede we ryde to Ncwc Cast ell, 

Jvi styll nnd tiahrxirthlye. 

Hattie oj Otterbourne ( Percy’s Jlellqucs, I. L 2). 

II. [< ME. 
Sturdiness; 

stalwart ness. 


Tlie Unequal 
Stamen* of 
jtrtrrnt. i Indie a, 
the flower cut Ion- 
Citmlinally. 


The sexto vertuc cs strengthe or staUcvrthnex* noghte 
onely of Innly hut of herte, and wlllc evynly to suflre tlio 
wele and the wna, writhe or wamlrcthc.w hethlre so betyde. 

MS. Lincoln, A. L 17, f. 217. ( Halliteell , s. v. tram! ret he.) 

stalwartism (stfil'xvnrt-izm), n. [< stalwart + stalworthyt, a. [< ME. stalworthy, stawurthtj: 

-ism.] In U. S. politics, the principles or policy see stalicorth.] Kiitnc ns stahrorth. 
of tho Stalwarts; partizan devotion. The An- stalwiirthot, Stalwurthlyt. Seo stalicorth, stal- 
lion, Nov. 27, 1879, p. 355. wortlity. 

stalwartly (stul'wnrt-li), atlr. [< stalwart + stain 1 1, it. An obsolete form of sir nil. 

-If-. Cf. stalworthlij .] In n stalwart manner; stam 2 (stain), r. I . ; pret. nnd pp. shimmer/, ppr. 
stoutly; bravely. stumming. [Cf. slew 2 .] To amaze ; confound, 

stalwartness (stal'wnrt-ncs), n. Stalwart clmr- [ITov. Kng.J 

nctcrorqunlity; sturdiness; stoutness; strength, stam 2 (stum), n. [< slam 2 , r.] Confusion. 

Athcniriim, Jan. 14, 1888, p. 57. o, tl.cn, !„ ul.nt „ ,t„ m 

stalwortn (stal w^rth), a. [Early mod. K. aluo Was tliccrlah, barh’rvus, love-slcke, nugrlc mimic. 

Slahroortll, stalworthc; <.h\V). still worth, stahroril, lAtle't Historic of llelmlonn(MXa). (Xaree.) 

stahrorthc, staheurthe, stalcworthc, stalrwurthr, stamber (stnm'btr), r. A dialectal form of 
stelnciirthe, stealewnrthe, also stalworthtj, sta- stammer. 

wurtlnj (sec stalworthtj), < AS. sticlwijrthc,' found stambha (stnm'bji), ii. [Skt., n prop, post, col- 
only once, in pi. stschcyrthc, in tlio senso ‘good ’ iimn, < • f stambh , mnko linn, prop: sec stamp.] 
or ‘serviceable,’ applied to ships; a compound Same ns Into. 

peculiar to AS.: (a) jirob. a contract ion of m sta- one or tivo rlambhae stood In front of or beshlo eseb Stamened (stii'mend ), a. [ ( stamen d--cd 2 .] Fur- 

tnolwyrthc, lit. ‘stondfnst,’ ‘ woll-bnscd,’ ‘ finn- gntcivny of even- grvst lope, mul one or two in front of nislicd with stnmons 

sot,’ etc., lienco ‘stout,’ < slathol, stathcl, foun- end. clmllyn Imll. J. Fenjuemn, Ills!. Indln.i Arcli., p. 55. gf amin lf, staminet (stnm'in), w. [< IYE. stamin, 

dation, bnsc, sent, sito, position, E. stadille, Sc. stamolt, Sumo as staminet. ‘ ' "" • 

also contracted stale, stail (cf. AS. stirtan, eon- stamen (stii'inen), >i. ; pi. stamens (stfi'nienz) 
traded from statholian, found, ostablish), + (only, in tho fourth senso) or (in tlio other tlireo 
tcyrlhc, wcorth, wurtli , good, excellent, worth : senses) stamina (stam'i-njt). [< L. stamen, tlio 

war]) in tlio (upright) loom, a thread bunging 
from tlio distaff, in gen. a thread, string, fiber, 
a stamen of n flower (cf. MGr. orf/pa, n stnrnon, 


Stamen*. 

I Of Irrfyrum ht^-nat^m (.», the anther; e. the connective;/, 
the filament). 3. Of Orysa tn/na. 3. Of L>ru\t<nJrvn Tulift/era. 
4 - Of Allium r jrrum. 5. Of A\'tm,irinui cfiiciiuilit. 6, Of Jlerftrtt 
CaniiJtnm, 7. Of I’tUfmium Mir/ilhtj. R Syn^en«ious»tamens 
of CarJuut ens/ut. 9. Monatlelfhou* &tamen* of ,\>ifeea dioxca. 10. 
IhaiJeliihou* it.imtm of (Unu/a nnrf.'nu. it. Tetradynamous sta- 
men* of/ rynmum cknranthei let. 17. Dulynamou* st.unen* of Thy- 
mut Srrfjllum. ij. Stamen In irynanilroiis flowxr of J.'/t/acfu fa. 
luttru. 14 Tran*Yer*e *ectlon of the anther of Isvfyrum, showing 
the (iehltcencc an«J tlic pollen gtaim. 

sac or body of two cells placed side by side nnd filled with 
a powdery substance, the pollen. Tills pollen, when ma- 
ture, Is discharged from the anther through various open- 
ings or pores. Theoretically the stamen is the homologue 
of a leaf, in which the two cells of tlic anther represent 
the infolded halves of the blade, while 
the connective represents the midrib 
nnd the filament the petiole of the leaf. 

The pollen represents the parenchyma 
of the leaf. The stamens of a flower 
are collectively called the andra’cium. 

When l>oth stnmons nnd pistils are pres- 
ent In the same flower ft Is said to lie 
hermaphrodite or perfect ; when only 
stamens nrc present tlio flower Is said to 
ho stamlnnte or male. The number of 
stamens vnrlcs In different plants from 
one to one hundred or more, hut Is gen- 
erally constant for the same species, and 
forms an Important element in the system of classifica- 
tion. The classes In thcLInucnn sexual system were based 
upon tho number nnd position of the stamens ; nnd In the 
natural system they are still an Important factor. In re- 
gard to their Insertion, stamens may be bypogynous, eplgy- 
nous, or perigynous, or the flower may be g) nnndrous (see 
these words). See also cuts under anther, anthophore, 
diadelphnuB, ejnyynntts, estrone, introne, and many plant- 
names. — Barren Btomen. Same ns tterile stamen. — in- 
cluded stamens. See include.— stamina of reason, 
first truths. — Sterile Stamen, In Lot., an organ or body 
" hich belongs to tho series of stamens, or nndrceclum, but 
which does not produco pollen; an Imperfect stamen, ns 
that produced bv certain plants of the family Scrophvlari 
new; a stnmlnouium. 



8eo stnddle nml worth-. Cf. tlio equiv. stathnl- 
fscst, steadfast, firm, stable (< stathnl , founda- 
tion, + fast, firm, fast), and stcdcficst, E. stead- 


stamyn, < OF. cs (amine, F. eta mine, < ML. sta- 
mina, staminca, staminenm (also stamina, after 
OF.), a woolen cloth, bolting-cloth, < L. stami- 
netts, consisting of threads, < stamen, a thread, 
fiber (> OF. cstamc = It. sta me, yarn, worsted): 
see stamen. Hence, by irreg. variation, stammet, 
tamin, famine, taminy, tammy , tarn is.] A Woolen 



staxnin 

cloth, or linsej'-woolsoy. it is mentioned ns n cloth 
for common wear ; but its cost was not so low as to indi- 
cate the coarsest kind of cloth. In the quotation np* 
patently a tapestry. 

She had proven in a stamin [var. stamps] large 
How she was broght from Athenes in a barge. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2360, 

stamin 2 t, n. [ME. siamync, appar. a var. of 
stem i, ( AS. stcinn = Icel. stafn, stamn, a post, 
post of tlio prow or stom; of. It. staminc, tlie 
upright ribs or pieces of timber of the insido of 
a ship; perhaps < L. stamen ( stamin -), the warp 
of a loom, otc. (seo stamen, stamin 1 ). other- 
wise < 6. stamm, etc., stem: see stem 1 .] The 
stem of a vessel. Mortc Arthurc (E, E, T. S.), 
1. 3059. 

stamina, a. Latin plural of stamen, sometimes 
used as a singular (see stamen, 3). 

staminal (stam'i-nat), a. [< L. stamen (-in-), a 
stamen, + -at.] Same as stamincous. 

staminate (stain'i-nat), a. [< L. staminalus, 
consisting of threads (NL. furnished with sta- 
mens), (.stamen, a thread, stamen: seo stamen.] 
In hot.: (a) Furnished with or producing sta- 
mens. (b) Producing stamens, but no pistils: 
said of certain flowers. 

staminate (stam'i-nat), r. t . ; pret. andpp.sfrrm- 
inatcel, ppr. staminatinp. [< L. stamen (stamin-), 
fiber (seo stamen), +' -ate-.] To enduo with 
stamina. 

staminet, n. Seo stamin 1 . 

stamineal (sta-min'o-nl), a. [< L. staminciis, 
full of threads’ (seo stamincous), + -n/.) Same 
ns stamincous. 

stamincous (stn-min'e-ns), a. [< L. staminciis, 
full of threads, thready, < stamen (-in-), a 
thread, stamen: seo stamen.] Consisting of, 
bearing, or pertaining to a stamen or sta- 
mous. 

staminidiumf (stam-i-nid'i-nro), n. ; pi. stami- 
nidia (-ii). [NL., < L. stamen (-in-), a thread, 
stamen! + Gr. dim. -M/or.] The nntheridium, 
an organ in cryptogam ic plants corresponding 
to a stamen. 

staminiferous (stnm-i-nif'e-rus), a. [< L. sta- 
men (-in-), a thread, stamen, + ferre = E. 
tear 1 .] Bearing or having stamens. A rtnmf- 
niferous Jlouer is one which has stamens without a pistil. 
A staminiferous nectanj in one that has stamens growing 
on It. 

staminigerons (stntn-i-nij'o-rus), a. [< L. sta- 
men (-in-), a thread, stamen, + pcrcre, cany.] 
Same as staminiferous. 

staminode (stam'i-nod), n. [< NT,, stamina - 
dium.] Same ns staminneiimn. 

staminodium (stam-i-no'di-um), n. 

L. stamen (-in-), a thread, 
stamen, + Gr. two;, form.] 

A sterile or uhortivc sta- 
men, or an organ rosem- 
blingan abortive stamen. 

Also called parastemon. 

Etammody(stara'i-n6-di), 
n. [< NL. * staminoilia,( L. 
stamen, a thread, stamen, 

+ cMof, form,] In bat., a 
condition, frequent in flowers, in which various 
organs nro metamorphosed into stamens, bracts, 
sepals, petals, ami nlstllB may he thus transformed. .Com- 
pare trjxilody, pctalody, jrOrtilody. See mctamnrjihnri*, 4. 

Stamm (stain), n. [Origin obscure.] In tho 
game of solo, a pool of sixteen chips. The 
American Hayte. 

Stammel 1 ) (stnm'el), ». and a. [Early mod. E. 
also stamcl, stamctl; a var. of stamin L] I. it. 
1. A kind of woolen cloth, of a red color: red 
linsey-woolsey: probably same as stainin' 1 . 

Ill Sommer vbc to were a scarlet pctycotc mndo of stnm- 
ell or lynso wolse. Habers Itaak( B. II. T. SO, p. 218. 

Norv In satin. 

To-morrow next in stammet. 

Chapman, Monsieur D’Olivc, II, 1. 

Hence — 2. Tho color of stammel: a red in- 
ferior in brilliancy to scarlet. 

Knralcs of all orient colours, specially of sfamstl. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 140. 
The Violet's purple, the sweet ItoBo's etammcll, 

The Lillie's suowe, and I'anscy’s various nmmcll. 

Sytccstcr, tr. of Du Partas's Weeks, 1. a 

II. (7. Or or pertaining to stammel or its Into ; 
rod; mado of stammol. 

Put tho wench In the stammel waistcoat Is stopping too, 
Adam , . . they arc point: to danco 1 Kriczc-jackct wants 
to danco with sfommeLwalstcoat, but she Is coy and rec- 
usant. Scotl, Abbot, xlx. 

Stammel 2 (stam'cl), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
large, clumsy horse. Wright. [Prov. Eng.] 

Stammer (stam'dr), v. [E. dial, also slambcr; 
< ME. stameren — t). stamcren, stamclcn — OHG. 


[NL., < 



The Flower of Scrvfhutn- 
ria tied put, hid oj>en to show 
the staminodium {50. a, the 
staminodium. 
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stammalon, stamalon, MHG. stameln, stammcln, 
G. stammern, stammeln, stammer; afreq. verb, 
associated with AS. stamer, stamor, stamur, stoni- 
er — OHG. stamal , stammal, adj., stammering, 
and oquiv. to the simple verb, Icel. Sw. stamina, 
Dan. stamme, stammer, from the adj. appearing 
in OHG. stain, G. stumm, mute, = Icel. stamr 
= Goth, stamms, stammering; perhaps con- 
nected with stem 3 , obstruct, etc.: see stem 5 , and 
of. staml. Cf. also stumble.] I. intrant. 1. To 
hesitate or falter in speaking; hence, to speak 
with involuntary breaks and pauses. 

His hew slml falewen, 

& hia tonge alial stamcren, other fnmclcn. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivnll), p. 221. 

Tho I’pythinn grnpe we dry : Lagean juice 

Will stammering tongues and staggering feet produce. 

Drydcn, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, ii. 133. 

The new strong wine of love, 

That made my tongue so stammer and trip. 

Tennyson, Maud, vl. 

2. To stumble or stagger. [Prov. Eng.] 

Stamcrynye in goyng, idem quod stnkcrynge, waverynge. 

Prompt, Pare., p. 472. 
=syn. 1. Falter, Stammer, Stutter, lie who /alters weak- 
ens or breaks more or less completely in utterance ; the 
act is occasional, not habitual, nnd for reasons that are 
primarily moral, belong to the occasion, and may bo vari- 
ous. lie who stammers has great difficulty in uttering any- 
thing; the act may be occasional orlmbitunl; thecnUBcis 
confusion, shyness, timidity, or actual fear; the result is 
broken nnd inarticulate sounds that seem to stick in tlie 
mouth, nnd sometimes complete suppression of voice. 
He who stutters makes sounds that nre not what he dc* 
sires to make; the net is almost always habitual, espe- 
cially in Its worst forms; the ennso ia often excitement; 
the result is n quick repetition of some one sound that 
is initial in n word that the person desires to utter, ns 
c-c-c-c catch.— Stammering bladder, a bladder whose 
muscles act irregularly nnd spasmodically, causing pain- 
ful urination. Paget. 

H. trams. To utter or pronounce with hesi- 
tation or imperfectly; especially, to utter with 
involuntary breaks or catches: frequently with 
out . 

II Ib pate lips faintly slammercd out a “No/* 

Dickens, Martin Clmz7lcwlt, xxxlil. 

stammer (stnra'er), >i. [<.<?fflwwtcr,r.] Dcfcc- 
. five utterance; a stutter: as, to bo troubled 
with a stammer. See stammering. 
stammerer (stam'er-Or), v. [< stammer + -cr 1 .] 
One who stammers or stutters in spoaking. 
stammering (stam'6r-ing), »i. [< ME. stamcr- 
yitfjc; verbal it. of stammer t r.J Hesitating 
speech; imperfect articulation; stuttering, 
stammeringly (stnm'fcr-ing-li), adv. With 
stammering; with stops or hesitation in spoak- 
ing. 

stamnos (sfara'nos), pi. sin muni (-noi). [< 
Gr. ornjtvos (seo dcf.). < \cruvat, cause to stand, 
“taracOai, stand: see stand."] In Or. 
archicol., a largo water- or wine- 
vase closely resembling the hy- 
drin, hut generally with a shorter 
neck, and provided merely with 
tlie two small handles on tho sides 
of tho paunch, tho larger hnndlc 
behind being absent. Sometimes 
called o?/<7.— Apulian stamnos, in 
Gr. archtrot,, n typo of stamnos of peculiar shape, having 
the handles on tlie Bhonldcrs prolonged upwnrd In largo 
volutes, ami tho cover often 
surmounted by n vase of tho 
same shape. It is called 
Apulian from the province or 
region where most examples 
nro found. Often called, less 
correctly, Apulian crater. 

Stamp (stnmp), v. [Also 
dinl. stomp; < ME. slam- 
pen, a vnr. (tltio to LG. 
or Scnnd. influence) of 
* stcinpcn , < AS. slcmpan 
= JID. slcmpcn, stam- 
pen, D. slampcn = MLG. 

8lampcn = OHG. slam- 
fun, JinG. slainpfcn, G. 
stampfen t= led. slanpa 'iff/ 

(for * stamps ) = Sw. ffp- 

stampa = Dan. stamps " ' 

(cf. It. stamparc = Sp. 

Pg. cstampar = OF. rs- 
tamper, F. f tamper , < 

Tout.), stamp, = Gr. 
crlgPciv, stamp, shako, 
agitato, misuse (akin to 
OTciflctv, stamp on, tread, arip^vfm’, olives or 
grapes from which tho oii or juice has boon 
prosRed),= SUt.-f stambh, mnko firm or steady, 
prop.] I. irans, 1. To crash or bruise with or 
as with a postlo ; pound or bray ns in a mortar; 
pound; britiso; crush: as, to stamp ores in a 
stamping-mill. 


stamp 

Thise cokes, how they stampe and streyne and grynde ! 

Chaucer, Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 7G. 
They put the water into large jarres of stone, stirring It 
about with a few stampt AlmondB. 

Sandy?., Travailes, p. 78. 

2. To strike or heat with a forcible downward 
thrust of tlie foot. 

Under my feet I stamp thy cardinal’s hat. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 3. 40. 

He frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the ground. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., i. 44G. 

3. To causo to strike the ground with a sudden 
or impetuous downward thrust. 

Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel tlie shock. 

Byron, ChiideHarold, i. 38. 

4. To impress a design or distinctive mark or 
figure upon ; mark with an impression or de- 
sign: as, to stamp plate with arms; to stamp 
letters ; to stamp butter. 

The Romanes were wont heretofore to stampe their 
coynes of gold and Bilver in this city. 

Coryal, Crudities, I. 59. 
Bgmont dined at the Regent’s table, ... in a camlet 
doublet, with hanging sleeves, and buttons stamped with 
tlie bundle of arrows. Motley, Dutch Republic, 1. 403. 

Hence — 5. To certify and give validity or cur- 
rency to by marking with some mark or impres- 
sion; coin; mint. 

Wo pay ... for ft with stamped coin, not stabbing steel. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 747. 

6. Figuratively, to brand or stigmatize as be- 
ing of a specined character; declare to be. 

Dares stamp nothing false where he finds nothing sure. 

i M. Arnold , Empedocles on Etna. 

7. To imprint; impress; fix deeply: as, to stamp 
one’s name on a book; an event stamxicd on 

. one’s mornory. 

If ever I an nope admit 
Without thy Image stampt on it. 

Conley, The Mistress, The Soul. 
God hns stamped no original characters on our minds 
wherein we may read his being. Locke. 

8. To characterize; mark. 

They fMncnnlay’s nrticlesj nrc characterized bymcnyof 
tlie qualities of heart and mind which stamp the produc- 
tions of nil Edinburgh reviewer. 

Whipple, Ess. and Rev., 1. 12. 

9. To affix a stamp (as a postage- or receipt- 
stamp) to: as, to stamp a letter or a newspaper. 
— 10. To cut, or cut into various forms, with a 
stamp: in this sense often with out: as, to stamp 
out circles and diamonds from a sheet of metal. 
—Stamped envelop. See enrefop.— Stamped in the 
blind. Sec Minefi.— Stamped velvet, velvet or velve- 
teen upon which n pattern lins been impressed by hot 
ironswhlcli leave a surface more or less lowered from tho 
pilo according to tlie amount of pressure applied, etc. In 
some cases the surfnee of tlie impressed pattern isbrought 

Tills material is e 



Typical form of 
Stamnos. 



to n smooth gloss. 


s used chiefly for nphol- 


Apiitian Stamnos, In tlie Masco 
Nazionnlc, Naples. 


Btcry.— Stamped ware. Same ns sigillatcd ware (which 
Bee, under siyillatcd). Solon, Tlie Old Eng. Rotter, p. xiii. 
— Stamped work, metal-work decorated by means of 
dies nnd punches.— To stamp out, to extinguish, ns lire, 
by stamping on with the foot; hence, to extirpate; eradi- 
ento by resorting to vigorousmcnsurcs ; suppress entirely ; 
exterminate : ns, to stamp out disease which has broken out 
nmong cattle by killing the whole herd ; to stamp out an 
Insurrection. 

II. intrans. To strike tho foot forcibly down- 
ward. 

A ramping fool, to brag nnd stump and swear. 

Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 122. 

Stamp (stamp), n. [OHG. stamph, stanqif MHG. 
stamp/, a stnmping-instrumont, a stamp (> F. 
estampe = It. stampa, a stamp); in dim. form, 
MLG. LG. stcmpcl = OHG. stemphil, MHG. 
stempfet, G. (after LG.) stcmpcl = Sw. stiimpel 
= Dan. stcmpcl, a stamp; from the verb.] 1. 
An instrument for crushing, bruising, or pound- 
ing; specifically, in metal., that part of tho ma- 
chinery of a stamp-mill which rises and falls, 
and which delivers tho blow by which the ore 
is reduced to tho necessary fineness for being 
further troated for tho separation of the valua- 
ble portion ; by extension, tho mill itself. The 
stamp consists of head and stem, the latter having upon 
it tlie tappet by which, through the agency of tho cam or 
wiper which projects from an axis turned by steam- or 
water-power. It Is raised. . 

Thero nro S40 stamps in operation nt Butte, nnd the 
amount of oro trented every day amounts to GOO tons. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 500. 

2. An instrument for making impressions on 
other bodies; an engraved block, die, or the 
like, by which a mark may bo mado or deliver- 
ed by pressure ; spoeifieally, a plato upon which 
is cut the design for tho sides or hack of a book. 
— 3. A hand-tool for cuttingblnnks from paper, 
leather, etc., in various patterns, according to 
tho shape of tho cutting-odges. It operates by 
pressure or a direct ldow, or is laid on the material and 
struck witli a hammer. Haml-stamps are used for can- 
celing, hating, embossing, eyeleting, and similar work. 
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4, A forcible or impetuous downward tlirust 
or blow: as, be emphasized bis order with a 
stamp of the foot. — 5. An impression or mark 
mado with a stamp; an impressed or em- 
bossed mark or pattern ; particularly, an im- 
pressed mark used to certify something, or give 
validity or currency to it: as, the stamp on a 
coin; the stamj) on a certified chock. 

What boots it to be coin'd 
With Heav'n's own rimnpf 

Quarles, Emblems, v. 12. 
That sacred name [the king's] gives ornament and grace ; 
And, liko his stamp, makes basest metals pass. 

Drydcn, Pro!, at Opening of the New House, 1. 33. 

Tho rank is but the guinea's stamp. Burns, For a’ that. 
Specifically — (a) An official mark set upon n thing charge- 
able with duty or tax showing that tho duty or tax is pnid. 
(J>) Tho impression of a public mark or seal required by tho 
British government for revenue purposes to ho mado by 
Its olllcers upon tho paper or parchment on which deeds, 
legal instruments, hills of exchange, receipts, checks, in- 
surance policies, etc., aro written, tho fee for the stamp 
or stamped paper varying with the nature of the instru- 
mentor tho amount Involved. (Soo stamp-duty.) For re- 
ceipts, foreign hills of exchange, and agreements, ndhesi vo 
stamps may 1m used, but in general the stamp must he em- 
bossed or impressed, (c) A small pleeoof paper having a 
certain figure or design Impressed upon it, sold by tho 
government to be attached to goods, papers, letters, docu- 
ments, etc,, subject to duty, or to some charge as for post- 
age, in order to show that such duty or charge has been 
paid : as, postage-stamps; recelpt-xta/np*; internal-reve- 
nue stamps. 

6. pi. Stnmp-dutios: ns, tho rceoiver of stamps 
and taxes. Sco stamp-duty,— 7. pi Money: ro 
callod in allusion to tho uso of postage-stamps 
and small paper notes (“shinplnstcrs ,, ) ns 
mono}'. [Slang, U. S.] — 8f. That which is 
nuirkod; a thing stamped; a medal. 

Hanging a golden $tamp about their necks. 

Shak., .Macbeth, lv. 3. 1D3, 
9[. A coin, especially one of small vulue. 
flic. Oh, cruel, merciless woman, 

To tnlk of law, and know I have no money. 

Val . I will consume myself to tho last stomp. 
Before thou gett’st me. 

Middleton (and ottirr*\ The Widow, li. 1. 

10t. A picture cut in wood or metal, or mado 
by impression ; an engraving; a pinto or cliche. 

Ho that will not oncly rondo, hut in manner see, the 
most of these exploits of tho Hollanders, with other rari- 
ties of the Indies, may resort to Throdorlcke and Israel 
de Bry, who liaue In llucly ftamjw expressed these Nnul- 
gntions. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 4U3. 

When I was nt Venice, they were imttlngout very curious 
stamp* of the several edifices which aro most famous for 
their beauty or magnificence. 

Add is on, Ilemarks on Italy (Works, cd, Bohn, I. 3sb). 

11. Sanction; value derived from suffrage or 
attestation; authority. 

The common people ilo not Judge or vice or virtue by 
tho morality or the linmomllty so much ns by the stamp 
that Is set ujkhi it by men of figure. Sir It. Kfl/trawje. 

12. Distinguishing mnrk; imprint; sign; in- 
dication; evidence. 

If ever there was a work which carried with it the stamp 
of orlglnnllty in nil Its parts, It Is that of John Buti>nn*s I 
Southey, Banyan, p. 70. 

13. Mako; cast; form; character; sort; kind; 
brand. 

Those lie !mth . . . nrci lest hinted to bo of our stamp 
or character, which Is the image of his own Son, In a hum, 
for tlrnt cause, they arc said to be chosen. 

7 looker, P.ccles. Polity, v., App. I. 

He had wantonly involved ldmself In nnrnnhcrof small 
book-debts of this stamp. Sterne, Tristram Slrnmly, I. 12. 

14. In tcathcr-mauuf., a machine for nof toning 
hides by pounding them in a vat. K. II. Knight. 
— 15. Snmo ns ttobbUn. 

In the production of “charcoal plates" (for tinplate 
making), the firet rough forged slabs are cut Into nieces 
termed stamp*. Encyc. Brit., XIII. 31D. 

16. pi Legs. [Old slang.] — Atmospheric stamp. 
See atmospheric. — Ball stamp, n peculiar form of stamp 
(bo named from the Inventor) In use nt the mines on 
Lake Superior. It la a dircct-ncllon stamp, tho stem of 
the stamp being the continuation of the piston-rod of 
the Btcam-cnglnc which Is the motive power. — Lonvitt 
stamp, an Improved form of Ball stamp, used chiefly In 
the Lake Superior mines. One head is capable of crushing 
230 tons of ore in 24 hours. This stamp works like tho 
Nnsmyth hammer, the force of gravity being aided by 
steam-pressure.— Stamp Act, an act imposing or regu- 
lating the imposition of Btainp-dutics ; In American colo- 
nial history, an net, also known ns Grenville's Stamp Act, 
passed by the British Parliament in 1705, providing for 
the raising of revenue in the American colonies by tho 
sale of stamps and stamped paper for commercial trans- 
actions, real -estate transfers, lawsuits, marriage licenses, 
inheri tan ccs, etc.: it nlso provided that tho royal forces in 
America should be billeted on tho people. Tho net wns to 
go into cHcct November 1st, 1705, but It aroused intense 
opposition, led by the assemblies of Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, and other colonies. A “Stamp Act Congress," with 
delegates from many of the colonics, met at New York In 
October, 17C5, anil a petition against this and other re- 
pressive measures wns sent to lbiglaml. Tho Stamp Act 
was repealed In March, 1708, but the agitation wns onu of 


tho lending causes in effecting the revolution.— To put 
to stampt, to put to press ; begin printing. Hall, lien. 
VIII., an. 25. 

stampage (stam'paj), n. [< stamp + -age.] 
An impression; a squoozo. 

No copy lof the rock inscription] was obtained until Oc- 
tober, 1838, when the travcllor Masson most carefully and 
porsevcringly made n calico stampage nnd an cyc-copy. ' 
Encyc. Brit., XIII. 118. 

stamp-album (stamp'al'bum), n. Ablankbook 
or album used by colloetorsfor tho classification 
and display of postago- and rovonuo-stamps. 

stamp-battery (stamp'bat 1 '6r-i ) 1 ». A series of 
stamps in a maebino for comminuting ores. 
E. U. Knight. 

stamp-block (stamp'blok),«. A hollow wooden 
block in which moalies aro poundod boforo be- 
ing cooked. [South Africa.] 

Stamp-collecting (stmnp'ko-lok'ting), it. Tho 
act or practice of collecting postngo- or reve- 
nue-stamps. Soo philately. 

Stamp-collector (statnp'kq-lek'ior), n. 1. A 
colleelor or rocoivor of stamp-duties. — 2. Ono 
who collects postago- or rovenuc-stamps as 
articles of interest or curiosity; a philatelist. 

stamp-distributer (stamp'dis-triMu-lur), n. 
An official who issues ordistributos government 
stamps. 

stamp-duty (stnmp'dfi'ti), ». A tax or duty 
imposed on t lie sheets of parchment or pspor 
on which specified kinds ol - legal instruments 
aro written. Stamp-duties on leant Instrument!*, bucIi 
ns conveyances nnd deeds, nre clilelly secured by pro- 
hibiting tlio reception of them In evidence unless they 
lienr the stamp required by the law. Stamp-duties were 
Urst levied In llnglam! In tlie retail of William and Mary. 

Stampede (stnm-jifd'), 11 . [Formerly also 
stampedn ; < Amor. Sp. cslampida, a stampede, 
a particular nso of Sp. estampida, cstampido 
(= 1’g. cstampido), a cruel;, crash, load report ; 
connected with cstampar, stamp: see stamp. t\] 

1. A sudden fright seizing upon lnrgo bodies of 
ealllo or horses, nnd causing them to am for 
long distances; a sudden scattering of a herd 
of eattio or horses; hence, any sudden (light or 
general movement, ns of an army, in conso- 
qneiipo of a panic. 

With every* herd this riam].tle occurs; and, watching 
the proceedings, 1 bold Mint n drover ought to liavo rather 
more patience than Job. 

Jlortimrr Cottinn, Thoughts hi my Harden, II. 1.11. 

2. Any sudden nnconcorled movement of a 
number of persons actuated by a common im- 
pulse: as, a stampede in a political conven- 
tion for a candidate who seems likely to win. 
Stampedes in American polities have been 
common since the Democratic convention of 
Kill. 

At the tlrnt ring of the ls-11 a grncrnl shii/i/wde took 
place; some twenty hungry* souls rushed to the dining, 
room. L. Jl. .limit, Hospital Sketches, p. S3. 

stampedo (stain-pod'), r, ; pret. nnd pp. stam- 
pt did, ppr. stampeding. [< stampede, a.] I. 
intrans. 1. To become generally panic-strick- 
en; tnko suddenly to flight, ns if under tho in- 
iitienco of u panic; scamper off in frigid : said 
of herds or droves. — 2. To movo together, or 
take tho same lino of conduct, under tho influ- 
ence of any sudden and common impulse. Soo 
stampede, v., 2. 

H. trims. 1. To cause to break nnd run as if 
panic-stricken; disperse or drive off suddenly 
through panic or terror. 

Those most trying times when . . . the caUIcnre rtam. 
jtedetl liy n thunder-storm nt night. 

T. Jloo.eeell, limiting Trips, p. 7. 

2. To enuso to move or act in a mass through 
some sudden common impulse: ns, to stampede 
a political convention for a cnndidnto. 

stampeded (stam-pG'do), a. Same us stampede. 

A sudden rtamjteilo or rush of horses. Irriny. 

Stamper (stani'per), «. [< stamp + -irk] 1. 
One who stumps: ns, n stamper m tho post-of- 
fice, — 2. An instrument for stamping; nstnmp. 
— 3. pi. Tho feet; nlso, shoos. [Old slung.] 
Strike up. Piper, n merry, merry dunce. 

That we on our rtainjxr* mny foot it nnd prance. 

Jirome , Jovial Crew, I. 

4. A stnmping-mnebmo. (n) A machine for clean- 
ing tcvtllo fabrics, consisting of n tub revolving horizon* 
tally, and a scries of wooden stamps or pestles operated by* 
suitable machinery, (t) In gunjmiedrr-inimaf: a machine 
used In small mills, consisting of ten or twelve stamps of 
hard wood, arranged In n row, each stamp having a bronre 
shoo. Tho material to ho pulvcrlrcd Is placed In cavities 
In n ldock of stdid oak. (c) In poredain.inamif., n mill for 
pulverising calcined Hints preparatory lo treatment In the 
grlndlug-vnt. 

5. pi. In am it It., tho Calcalores. 

stamp-bammer (stnmp'lmm't'r), v. A direct- 

neting hammer where tiiolinmmcr-blockialifted 


vertically, either by cams or friction-rollers, or, 
as is more commonly tbo ease, by stonm- or wn- 
tor-pressuro acting on a piston in a closed cyl- 
inder. Percy. 

stamp-bead (stamp'hed), n. In a stamp, tho 
rectangular or cylindrical mass of iron at the 
ond of tho stamp-stem, which by its weight gives 
foreo to the blow. To tho lower end of tho Btamp- 
ltcad 1 b attached tho shoe, a thinner piece of chilled Iron 
or steel, which can cnBllybo replaced, when too much worn 
for service, without tho necessity of replacing the whole 
stamp-head. 

stamping (stam'ping), n. [< ME. stampyngc; 
vorbal n. of stamp, u. J 1 . Tho act of pounding, 
boating, or impressing ns with a stamp. — 2. 
Something stamped, or mado by stamping-ma- 
chinory. 

Groups of U-shaped soft iron stampings. 

Electrical Jtcv., XXII. 174. 
3. Same ns blading, 1 (a). 

stamping-ground (stam'piug-ground), n. A 
plneo of habitual resort; a customary haunt. 
[Slang, U. S.] 

It’s with them fellows ns it Is with wild nnlmnls. You 
enn Just keep clem* of them If you want, stay far out of 
their stamping-ground, hold yourself aloof all the time. 

ii\ M. Baker, Now Timothy, p. 170. 


stamping-machine (stum ' ping- ran -sb On*'), «. 
A machine for forming articles of liard materi- 
als, ns metal, whether for tho first rough shap- 
ing, or for dccorntivo finishing, 
stamping-mill (Rtam'ping-mil), n. Same as 
stamp-mill, 1. 

stamping-press (stnm'ping-prcs),??. 1 . In shed - 
metal won:, a powor-mnehino for making hol- 
low ware, as pans, howls, kitclien-utonsils, etc. 
Machines of this class arc a development of tho earlier 
stamping-machines, tho direct blow or stamp having been 
replaced In 


many Instances 
by n continuous 
pressure. The 
csscntinl fea- 
tures of tho ma- 
chine nro two 
dies brought 
ono over the 
othor by a di- 
rect blow or 
by pressure. 



Die u\ctl In a Stnmplng-prcM. 
o, \ erllc.il section of die for forming a spoon ; 
b, plan of upjwr die; e, side view of lower die. 

icrc n con- 
tinuous pressure Is used by tho employment of a screw, 
cam, toggle-joint, or eccentric, forcing one dlo slowly upon 
the other, the sheet of metal Is pressed and stretched into 
shape. The dies nre often compound — one part cutting 
out the blank from the sheet nnd another part compressing 
It gradually into shape — or so nrraiigcd that one part takes 
the blank, nnd holds It firmly by the edges, while neentml 
part stretches It to the rcoulred shape. In some forms of 
these machines a scries of dies are used successively, the 
blanks being pressed in part, then annealed nnd re-pressed 
until tho Jlnnl shape Is secured. AIbo called tlamjring- 
machine. 

2. A riwUI hand-presa or seal-press used by pub- 
lic oflieinlB nnd others for impressing stamps 
upon or aflixing them to documents, cither in 
oncdienco to legal recpiirCinent or as a mutter 
of convenience or custom. Compare scat-press. 
— 3. Sumo as btocJ;ing-prcss. See also arming- 


press. 

stamp-machine (stump'ma-shon'), v. In pa- 
per-mamtf., a macliiiio for beating rags, etc., 
into pull). It consists of a number of rods fixed Into 
a stout oak beam, nnd working alternately with n set be- 
low, tbo wnter passing uU through nti opening covered 
with a fine sieve. The machine Is of German origin, and 
Is used only In small factories. 

stamp-mill (8tamp'mil), ». 1. Ill metal, a 
crusmng-mill employing stamps or pestles to 
crush ores or rock to powder preparatory to 
treatment for extracting metals. The stamps, 
which nre often of great sire nnd weight, nre arranged in 



a. undershot water-wheel ; h, shaft : c, cams : d. wipers; e, lifters of 
pine, !>eacli. or onV, wjlh chilled cast-iron stamps;/; Infers (otherwise 
called mortars nr luttcrv-lmjtes) which rccehe the "stuff" or broken 
ore nnd retain It until reduced to the required degree of fineness. The 
ore is fed to the stamps from nn inclined platform nt the rear of the 
kofers. 


a row, and arc usually raised by means of wipers ami cams 
on a revolving shaft turned by steam- or water-power. 
The cams rclenso the stamps In turn, and they fall on the 
ore placed in chambers below, the sides of these chambers 
being perforated to nllow the escape of the crushed mate- 




stamp-mill 

rial as soon as reduced to the required fineness, while a 
stream of water sweeps the slimes away as they are pro- 
duced. Such a row of stamps is also called a stamp-bat - 
tenj. In another form of stamp-mill the stamp is placed 
at the end of the piston-rod of a steam-cylinder, on the 
principle of the steam-hammer. Also called stamninq- 
mill. 

2. An oil-mill employing a pestle or pestles to 
crush seeds and fruits. 

Stamp-note (stamp'not), n. In coni a memo- 
randum delivered by a shipper of goods to the 
searcher, which, when stamped hy him, allows 
the goods to bosent off by lighter to the ship, 
and is the captain’s authority for receiving them 
on hoard. Simmonds. 

Stamp-office (stamp'oFis), n. An office where 
government stamps are issued, and stamp-du- 
ties and taxes are received. 

Stance (stans), n. [Early mod. E. also slauncc; 
< OF. stance, estance, a station, situation, con- 
dition, also a stanchion, = Pr. cstansa, station, 
condition, = Sp. Pg. estanda, a dwelling, = It. 
stanza, a station, stanza, etc., < ML. slantia, a 
chamber, a house, lit. a standing, < L. stan(t-)s, 
ppr. of stare, stand : see stand. Cf. stanza.] 1 . 
A station; a site; an area for building; aposi- 
■ tion ; a stand. [Scotch.] 

He fetched a gambol upon one foot, and, turning to the 
left hand, failed not to carry hie body perfectly round, 
just into its former glance. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 35. (Davies.) 
The hoy answered his invitation with the utmost con- 
fidence, and danced down from his stance with a galliard 
sort of step. Scott, Kenilworth, x. 

2f. Space; gap; distance. 

Since I can do no better, I will set such a slaunce be- 
tween him and Pasiplialo that all this town shall not 
make them friends. 

Gascoigne, tr. of Ariosto's Supposes, ii. 3. 
3f. A stave or stanza. 

The other voices sung to other music the third stance. 
Chapman, Mask of Middle Temple and Lincoln's Inn. 

stancet (stans), v. t. [< stance, «.] To station ; 
place. 

He ne’er advanc’d from the place he was stanc'd. 

Battle of Shcrif-Muir (Child’s Ballads, VII. 1C2). 

stanch 1 , staunch 1 (staucli, stanch), v. [< ME. 
stanclicn , staimchen , stawnchcn y stonchcn , < OF. 
cstanclicr , cstanchicr f stanchicr , etc., cause to 
cease flowing, stop, stanch, F. ctanchcr , stanch, 
= Pr. Sp. Pg. esta)icar = It. stancare (ML. stau- 
carc) y stanch, < L. stagnarc, stagnate, cause to 
cease flowing, make stagnant, ML. also stanch 
(blood), L. stagnare , cease flowing, become stag- 
nant, (.stagmnn, a pool, standing water: s eestag- 
nanty stagnate. Cf. stanlc 1 , staunch 2 , stanchion.'] 

1. trans . 1. To cause to cease flowing; check 
the flow of. 

I will staunche his floudes, and the great waters shal be 
restrayned. Bible of 1651, Ezek. xxxi. 

Over each wound the halm he drew, 

And with cobweb lint he stanched the blood. 

J. It. Drake , Culprit Fay, p. 34. 

2. To stop a flow from; dry, as a wound, hy the 
application of a styptic. 

Then came the hermit out and hare him in, 

There stanch’d hiB wound. 

Tennyson , Lancelot and Elaine. 

3. To quench; allay; assuage. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

A1 weere it that a riche coveytos man hadde a ryver 
fletynge al of gold, yit sholdo it never staunchcn his 
coveytise. Chaucer , Boethius, iii. meter 3. 

Let my tears stanch the earth’s dry appetite. 

Shak., Tit. And., iii. 1. 14. 
I stanch with ice my burning breast, 

With silence balm my whirling brain. 

31. Arnold, Saint Brandan. ' 
4f. To free; relieve: with of. 

Yi two brether he at debate, 

Loke nother thou forther In hor hate, 

But helpe to staunche hom of malice. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 307. 
ii. intrans. 1. To stop flowing; be stanched. 
[Rare.] 

Immediately her issue of blood stanched. Luke viii. 44. 
2f. To stop; cease. 

And the wynde stonchede and blew no more, 

And the meyst trunde into a brygt cloude. 

Chron. Vilodun., p. 127. ( Ilalliwell .) 

stanch 1 !, staunch 1 ! (st&nch, stanch), n. [< 
stanch 1 , staunch 1 , v.] That which stanches; 
that which quenches or allays. 

0 frendship, flour of flowers, 0 liuely sprite of lyfe, 

0 sacred bond of blissful peace, the stal worth stanch of 
strife. 

Poems of Vncertaine Auctors, 0 n Fren d ship. ( Richardson .) 
Stanch 2 [stanch), n. [An assibilated form of 
stanlc 1 ; < OF. cstanche, a pool, fish-pond, etc.: 
see stanlc 1 .] A flood-gate in a river for accumu- 
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lating a head of water to float boats over shal- 
lows; a weir. See stanlc 1 . E. H. Knight. 

Formerly rivers used to be penned in by a series of 
stanches near shoal places, which held up the water, and, 
when several boats were collected in the pool above a 
stanch , it was suddenly opened, and the sudden rush of 
water floated the boats over the shallows below. 

Encyc. Bril., XX. 573. 

stanch 3 , staunch 2 (stanch, stanch), a. [< ME. 
staunclic, < OF. cstanc, fern, cstanche , cstcnc, 
cstenhy estain , dried, dry, exhausted, wearied, 
tired, vanquished, F. cUinclie, stanch, water- 
tight, = Pr. cstanc, still, unchangeable, = Sp. 
cstanco = Pg. estanque, stanch, water-tight, = 
It. stanco, tired; from the verb shown under 
stanch 1 , staunch 1 . Cf. stanlc 2 , the same word.] 

1. Dry; free from water; water-tight; sound: 
said of a vessel. 

Now, good son, thyne ypocras is madeparfltc & welle; 

y wold than ye put it in staunche & a clene vesselle. 

Babees Book ( E. E. T. S.), p. 128. 

If I knew 

What hoop should hold us stanch, from edge to edge 
O’ the world I would pursue it. 

Shak., A. and C., ii. 2. 117. 

Our provisions held out well, our ship was stanch, and 
our crew all in good health. Swift , Gulliver’s Travels, ii. 1. 

2. Strong; firm. 

You will lose their love. This is to he kept very staunch 
and carefully to be watched. Locke, Education, § 107. 

3. Sound and trustworthy; true: applied to 
hounds with reference to their keeping the 
scent. 

If some staunch bound, with his authentic voice, 

Avow the recent trail, the justling tribe 

Attend his call. Somerville, The Chase, ii. 125. 

4. Sound or firm in principle; loyal; hearty; 
trustworthy. 

Standing absurdities, without the belief of which no man 
is reckoned a stanch churchman, are that there is a calves- 
head club; . . . and that all who talk against Fopery are 
Presbyterians in their hearts. Addison, Freeholder, No. 7. 

You are staunch indeed in learning’s cause. 

Coioper, Tirocinium, 1. 492. 
=Syn. 4. Stout, steadfast, resolute, stable, unwavering. 
stanchel 1 (stan'ckel), n. [Formerly also stan- 
chcU, stanchil, Sc. stainchcl, stcncliil, etc.; cf. 
stanchion.] Same as stanchion. [Obsolete or 
prov. Eng. or Scotch.] 

Round about the said tomb-stone, both at the sides and 
at either end, were set up neat stanchclls of wood, joyned 
so close that one could not put in his hand betwixt one 
and the other. 

Davies, Ancient Rites (ed. 1672), p. 118. ( Hallhvell .) 

stanchel 2 (stan'chel), n. Same as stanicl. 
stancher, stauncher (stan'cliGr, stiin'cli6r), n. 
[< stanch 1 + -cr 1 .] One who or that which 
stanches ; specificallj', a styptic. 

Stanchion (stan'slion), n. [Early mod. E. also 
stanchcon, stanchon, staunchon; < OF. cstangon, 
cstanson, F. ctangon, a prop, staff, dim. of OF. 
cstancc, a stanchion, prop, support, lit. a sta- 
tion: see stance. Cf. stanchel 1 .] A post, pillar, 
or beam used for a support, as a piece of tim- 
ber supporting one of the main parts of a roof ; 
a prop. Specifically— (n) One of the upright iron bars 
passing through the eyes of the saddle-bars and forming 
part of the armature steadying the lead lights of a large 
window-bay. 

He did him to the wire-window. 

As fast as he could gang; 

Says, “ Wae to the hands put in the stancheons, 

For out we’ll never M in.” 

Fire of Frenilraught (Child’s Ballads, VI. 180). 
(6) One of the upright bars in a stall for cattle, (c) In 
ship-building, an upright post or beam of different forms, 
used to 8uppoi t the deck, the rails, the nettings, awnings, 
etc. (cZ) pi. In milit. engin., one of tlio upright side-pieces 
of a gallery-frame. 

Stanchion (stan'shon), v. t. [< stanchion , n.] 
To fasten to or by a stanchion. 

The cows tied, or stanchioned, as in their winter feeding. 

New Amer. Farm Book, p. 380. 
stanchion-gun (stan'shon-gun), n. A pivot- 
gun ; a boat-gun for wilcl-duck sliootiDg. 
stanchless, staunchless (stanch'les, stiinch'- 
les), a. [< stanch 1 + -less.'] Incapable of be- 
ing stanched or stopped; unquenchable; in- 
satiable. 

There prows 

In my most ill-composed affection . . . 

A stanchless avarice. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 78. 

And thrust her down his throat Into his stanchless maw. 

Drayton, Rolyolbion, vii. 791. (Nares.) 

stanchly, staunchly (sthnch'li, stiinch'li), 
ad v. In a stanch manner; soundly; firmly, 
stanchness, staunchness (stanch'nes, stanch'- 
nes), n. The state or quality of being stanch, 
in any sense. Boyle, Works, III. 184. 
stanckt. See stanli, stank 2 . 
stand (stand), v.; pret. and pp. stood, ppr. stand- 
ing. [< ME. standen, stonden (pres. ind. 3d 
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pers. standeth, stondeth, contr. stant, stont, pret. 
stood, stod, pp. stonden, standen), < AS. standan, 
stondan (pret. stod (for *stond), pp. standen, 
stonden ) = OS. standan = OFries. stonda = 
OHG. stantan, MHG. standen (rare) = Ieel. 
standa = Sw. stanna, stadna = Gotli. standan 
(pret. stoth, pp. stothans for *standans), stand; 
a secondary or extended form, Tout. -/ stand 
(perhaps orig. based on the orig. ppr., OHG. 
stdnt-er, stent-er, etc., = L. stan(t-)s, standing), 
parallel with a simpler form, namely, OS. stdn 
= OFries. stan = MD. stacn, D. staan = MLG. 
stdn, LG. staan = OHG. MHG. stdn (also with 
altered vowel (prob. due to association with 
the contrasted verb OHG. gen, G. gchen, go), 
OHG. MHG. (and OS.) sten, G.stchcn) = Sw. st/l 
= Dan. staac, stand (whence E. dial, state, 
stand), Teut. ■/ stai (not found in AS., Ieel., 
or Goth., and not found at all in pret. and pp., 
which are supplied by the pret. and pp. of stan- 
dan, -/ stand), orig. sta = !*■ stare (redupl. 
perf. steti, pp. status) = Gr. lar&vai, cause to 
stand, set up, mid. and pass. "tcTaadai, stand, 
2d aor. arrjvat, stand, = OBulg. stali = Serv. 
stati = Russ, stall, etc., also OBulg. stoyati = 
Serv. stayati = Bohem. stati = Russ, stoyati, 
etc. (Slavic i/ sta and V sti, with numerous 
derivatives), = Skt. ■t/ sthd, stand. By reason 
of the fundamental nature of the notion ‘stand’ 
and its innumerable phases, and of the phonetic 
stability of the syllable sta, this root has pro- 
duced an immense number of derivatives, which 
are in E. chiefly from the L. source — namely, 
from the E., stand, n., perstand, etc., under- 
stand, withstand, etc.; from Scand., state 1 ; from 
the L. (from inf. stare), stable 1 (with constable, 
etc.), stable 2 , stablish, establish, stage, stamen, 
stamin ( tamin , etc.), stay 2 ( staid , etc.), cost 2 , 
rest 2 , contrast, obstacle, obstetric, etc.; (from 
the pp. status) state, estate, status, station, statist, 
statue, statute, armistice, interstice, solstice, etc. ; 
constitute, substitute, etc., superstition ; (from 
the ppr. stan(f-)s) stance, stanchion, stanza, cir- 
cumstance, constant, distant, extant, substantive, 
etc. ; (from sisterc, causal of stare ) sist, as- 
sist, consist, desist, exist, insist, persist, subsist, 
etc.; while from various derivatives or exten- 
sions of the L. 1 / sta are ult. E. stagnate, 
stanch, stanli 1 , lank, stank 2 , stolid, sterile, des- 
tine, obstinate, etc.; from tho Gr., stasis, static, 
apostate, ecstasy, metastasis, system, epistle, apos- 
tle, etc. To the same ult. y sta, Teut. or other, 
may bo referred, with more or less plausibility, 
many E. words having a root or base appar. ex- 
tended from sta, namely (< V stop or sta/), staff, 
stave, stem 1 , stem 2 , step, slope, stoop 2 , stamp, 
stub, stump, stiff, stifle; (< -y/ stal) stall 1 , stale 2 , 
steal 2 , stalk 2 , stell, still 1 , stilt, stool, stout, etc. ; 

(< V stam) stammer, stumble, stem 3 ; (< -/ star?) 
stead, stucl 1 , steed, stithy, statlie, etc. ; and see 
also standard, stare 1 , steer 1 , steer 2 , stud 2 , steel, 
stow, store 3 , story 2 , etc. The list, however, is 
elastic, and may be indefinitely increased or 
diminished. Seethe words mentioned. TheL. 
verb has also passed into Sp. Pg. as the sub- 
stantive verb cstar, be.] I. intrans. 1. To be 
upright; be set upright; take or maintain an 
upright position, (a) To place one’s self or hold one's 
self in an uprightposition on the feet with the legs straight, 
as distinguished from sitting, lying, or kneeling : said of 
men or beasts. 

Andtlianne commandethe the same Philosoplire azen 
Stondethe up. .Vaudeville, Travels, p. 235. 

Stands he, or sits he? 

Or does he walk? Shak., A. and C., 1. 5. 19. 

Ida, . . . rising slowly from me, stood 
Erect and silent. Tennyson, Princess, vi. 

(6) To he set on end ; be or become erect or upright. 

Fro the erthe up til heuene hem, 

A leddre stonden, and thor*on 
Angeles dun-cumen and up-gon. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1, 1607. 

Comb down his hair ; look, look ! it stands upright. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 3. 15. 

To the south of the church stand up two great pillars. 

E. A, Freeman, Venice, p. CC. 

2. To stop moving; come to or he at a stand- 
still; halt; alight; more generally, to cease ac- 
tion of any kind; he or become motionless, in- 
active, or idle ; be or become stagnant. 

Foulis fayre and bright, . . . 
With fedrys fayre to frast ther flight fro stede to stede 
where thai will stande. York Plays, p. 12. 

Deepe was the wey, for whiche tire carte stood. 

Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 261. 

I’ll tell you who Time ambles withal, . . . who Time 
gallops withal, and who he stands still withal. 

Shak,, As you Like it, iii. 2. 829. ' 
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Stand! 

If thou advance an inch, thou art dead. 

Fletcher ( and another"!), Prophetess, ii. 2. 

3. Specifically, in hunting , to point: said of 
dogs. See pointer, setter 

To point, set, or stand (which nre different names for 
the same act). Dogs of Great Britain and America, p. 234. 

4. To rest as on a support ; bo uphold or sus- 
tained, literally or figuratively; depend: fol- 
lowed by on, upon, or rarely by. 

This Ymagc stont upon a Pylere of Marble at Costnnty- 
noble. Mandevilte , Travels, p. 9. 

This reply standeth all by conjectures. WhitgifL 

They stood upon their own bottom, without their main 
dependance on the royal nod. 

Milton, Church-Government, II., Conch 
% No friendship will abide the test, 

That stands on sordid interest, 

Or mean self-love erected. 


12. To be pertinacious or obstinate; be in- 
sistent or punctilious; lienee, to be overexact- 
ing : generally followed by on or upon , rarely 
by in or with. Compare to stand upon (c). 

Stand not in an evil thing. Eccles. viii. 3. 

Well, I will not stand vnth thee ; give me the money. 

Marlowe, Faustus, iv. 5. 

13. To bold back; scruple; hesitate; demur. 
To have his will, he stood not to doe things never so 

much below him. Milton, Eikonoklastes, iii. 

-A n I i ,a( l asked him to oblige me in a thing, though it 
had been to cost his hanging, he wadna hao stude twice 
about it. Scott, Old Mortality, x. 

14. To bo placed relatively to other things; 
have a particular place as regards class, order, 
rank, or relations. 

Amongst Liquids endued with this Quality of relaxing, 
warm Water stands first. 


Coicpcr, Friendship. 

5. To bo placed; bo situated; lie. 

“Now,” quod Seigramor, "telle vs wliat wey stomlelh 
Camel ot," Merlin (E. E. T. S.), if. 2G0. 

In this King’s [William I.) sixteenth Year, his Brother 
Duke Robert, being sent against the Scots, buUdcd a Fort 
where nt this Day standeth Ncw-Castlc upon Tyne. 

llaker, Chronicles, p. 29. 
A nest of houses and trees nt the mountain’s foot, stand- 
ing so invitingly as to make the traveller wish for a longer 
sojourn. E. A. Freeman , Venice, p. 191. 

6. To continue inplaco; maintain one’s posi- 
tion or ground; hold one’s own; avoid falling, 
failing, or retreating. 

Thu Saisnes were so many that they myght not he perced 
lightly thourgb, but stode stiffly n-geln the Crystal. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 213. 
Take unto you the wholo armour of God, that ye may 
be able to withstand in the evil day, and, having done nil, 
to stand. Eph. vl. 13. 

Who, not content that former worth rfamf fast, 

Looks forward, persevering to the last. 

Wordsworth, Tho Happy Warrior. 

7. To continue in boing; resist change, decay, 
or destruction ; endure; last. 

Tib toldo vs also that the clerkes no knew not tho enuso 
why that yourc tour may not statute; hut be shall telle 
yow npcrtly. Merlin (Ik E. T. 8.), I. 33. 

Ills living temples, built by faith to stand. 

Milton, 1’. I*, xll. 327. 
I reach into tho dark. 

Feel wliat I cannot sec, and still faith stands. 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 209. 
It [most of the black Imlinn Ink] blots when a damp 
brush is passed over It ; or, ns draughtsmen say, “It does 
not stand." n'orA*/<np Beeeipts, 2d per., p. 330. 

8. Tocontinuo in force; remain valid; hold 
good. 

The resumpsion, men truste.Blmll forthc, nnd my Lordcs 
of Vorkcs llrst power of protectorship statute. 

Past on lx tiers, I. 378. 
My covenant shall stand fast with him. J's. lxxxix. 23. 
No conditions of our peace can stand. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., Iv. 1. 181. 

9. To fako a particular nttitudo witli respect 
toothers or to some general question; adopt a 
certain course, ns of adherenco, support, oppo- 
sition, or resistance; take sides; specifically, 
to make a stand. 

Y trysto in God that lie Bclmllo mo Bpcdc, 

He standyth wyth the ryght- 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. 3S, f. 79. (.Tlalliircll.) 
I’ll stand to-day for tlicc and me and Troy. 

Shak., T. nnd C., v. 3. 30. 
Godwin Earl of Kent, nnd the WesUSaxons with him, 
stood for Hnrdecnutc. Milton, Hist. Eng., vl. 

Instructed by events, after the quarrel began, the Amer- 
icans took higher ground, nnd stoo<I for political Indepen- 
dence. Emerson, Address, Soldiers’ Monument, Concord. 

10. To become a candidate for office or dig- 
nity: usually witli for. 

How many stand for consulships? Shak., Cor., IL 2. 2. 
The Town of Richmond In Richmomlshlre hath rnndo 
choice of me for their Burgess tho* Master Christopher 
Wandesford, and other powerful Men, -and more deserv- 
ing than I, stood for It. Hoicell, Letters, I. v. 3. 

It had Just been suggested to him at tho Reform Club 
that he should sfand/»r the Irish borough of Lotighshnnc. 

. . . What I he stand for Parliament, twenty-four years 
I Trollope, Phincas Finn, I. 

11. To continue in a specified state, frame of 
mind, train of thought, course of action or nr- 
gument, etc.; keep on; porsevero; persist. 

But this bo plnln to he lawful by God's word, nnd exam- 
ples of holy men, that I need not to stand In it. 

Ridley, Works (Parker Soc.), p. 03. 
One thatrfajufa In no opinion becauso it Is his owne, but 
suspects it, rather, becauso it Is his owne, and is confuted, 
and thankes you. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmogrnphle, A Modest Man. 
Never He before a king, or a great person ; norland in 
a lie when thou art accused ; but modestly he nslmined of 
it, ask pardon, and make amendB, 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, ii. § 3. 


Arbuthnot, Aliments, v. prop. 4, § 0. 
Amphioxii8 stands alone among vertebrated animals in 
having a crccal diverticulum of tho intestine for a liver.- 
Huxley, Aunt, Vert, p. 70. 
Faith and scepticism stand to each other much In the 
relation of poetry and criticism. 

II. N. Oicnham, Short Studies, p. 203. 

15. To bo at a cortnin degree, ns in a scale of 
measurement or valuation : as, tbo mercury (or 
tho tliormometor) stands at 80°. 

In 1791 the corn law was changed by Pitt. When tho 
prjco of wheat stood nt Ms. tho quarter, or nbove that 
price, wheat might ho imported nt nduty of Cd. 

S. Dowell, Taxes In England, IV. 10. 

16. To have a specified height when standing. 
He . . . stood four feet six inches nml three-quarters in 

his socks. Dieketis, Sketches, Tnics, x. 1. 

17. To bo in a particular position of affairs; 
bo in a particular state or condition: often in 
the fionso of be, ns a mere copula or auxiliary 
verb : ns, to stand propared ; io stand in a wo of 
a person; to stand ono’s friend. 

Alas. Fndyr, how stand is this case, 

That ye bene in this poynes strongo? 

Political Poems, etc. (cd. Fnniivall\ p. 09. 
In pity I stand bound to counsel bhn. 

Massinger, Bashful Lover, I. 1. 
Hotfood in good terms with tho state of France, and also 
with the company. n’t’/iMrop, Hist. New England, II. L30. 
I do not know how the laws stand in this particular. 

Steele, Tatlcr, No. 135. 
Wonder not that the great duke [Buckingham] bore hlrn 
out, nnd all stood inuni. 

Court and Times of Charles /., I. 90. 

18. To occupy tho plnee of another; be a rep- 
resentative, equivalent, or symbol: followed 
by for. 

I speak this to you In the name of Rome, 

For whom you stand. B. Jonson, Catiline, v. C. 
Definition being nothing but making nnothcr under- 
stand by words what Idea the term defined stands /or, 

Locke, Human Understanding, III. Hi. 10. 
The Ideal truth stands for the real troth, hut expresses 
It in Its own ideal forma. 

G. II. Lewes, Prol«. of Llfo and Mind, II. II. g 30. 
19f. To consist; bo comprised or inherent: 
with in. 

No man's life standeth in the abundance of the things 
which ho possesseth. 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1350. 
Faith standeth not in disputing. * 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 121. 

20. To bo consistent; bo in accordance; agreo: 
followed by with, excopt in tbo phrases to stand 
to reason and to stand together. 

It cannot ftarirf with God’s mercy tlint bo many should 
he damned. Burton, Aunt, of Mcl., p. C34. 

Tho great Turke hearing Musitlnns bo long a tuning, ho 
thought it stood not with his stnto to wait for wlint would 
follow. A\ Ward, Simple Cobicr, p. 40. 

How an evasive Indirect reply will stand with your rep- 
utation . . . Is worth your consideration. 

• Junius, Letters, No. G8. 

21. With an implication of motion (from or to 
a certain point) contained in an accompany- 
ing adverb or preposition, to stop, move, atl- 
vnneo, retire, como or go, in a manner speci- 
fied: noting actual motion, or rest after mo- 
tion: ns, to stand bach; to stand aside; to stand 
off; to stand out. 

Tho place nlso liked . . . me wondroiiBly well, It being 
n point of Innd standing into a cornfield. 

It. A*>m.r (Arber’sEng. Gnmcr, I. 3S0). 
As things stood, ho was glad to have Ids nionc}- repayed 
him nnd stand out. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 2S0. 
So ho was bid rtand by. 

Banyan, Pilgrim’s I*rogrcss, p. 138. 
Our nearest friends begin to stand aloof, ns If they were 
hnlf-aslmnicd to own us. Sirift^ Tnlo of a Tub, i. 

Stand of, approach not, hut thy purpose tell. 

Pope, Iliad, x, 93. 


stand 

„ The flowerage 

That stood from out a stiff brocade. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
Trieste stands forth as a rival of Venice. 

E. A. Freeman ; Venice, p. 71. 
22. Specifically (limit.), ,to hold a course at sea; 
sail; steer: said of a ship or its crew: followed 
by an adverb or preposition of direction. 

No sooner were they entered into that resolution but 
they descried a saile standing in for the shore. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 125. 
Wo did not stand over towards Sumatra, but coasted 
along nearest the Malacca shore. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 171. 
They tacked about, and stood that way so far that they 
were fain to stand of again for fear of the shore. 

Court and Times of Charles I., 1. 206. 
The ship . . . filled away again, and stood out, being 
bound up the coast to San Francisco. 

It. II. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 68. 

23 f. To put up with something; forbear. 

But stondc he moste unto his owene harm, 

For when he snak lie was anon bore doun 
With liende Nicolas and Alisoun. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, I. 644. 
Covenant to stand seized to uses. See covenant.— To 
stand abeigh. See abcigh.— To stand blufft. Sec bluff i. 
—To Stand by. (a) [By, prep.] (1) To side with; aid; 
uphold; sustain. 

I would stand i/i/him against her and all tho world. 

Sicift, Story of the Injured Lady. 
Well said, Jack, and I’ll stand by you, my boy. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, v. 3. 

(2) To adhere to; abide by; maintain : as, to stand by an 
agreement or a promise. 

Thy lyf is sauf, for I wol stonde therf/j/, 

Upon my lyf, the qucenc wol seye as I. 

Chaucer , Wife of Bath’s Tale, I. 159. 
If Tom did make a mistake of that sort, he espoused it, 
nnd stood by It. George Eliot, MU1 on the Moss, i. 7. 

(3) Naut., to take hold or ho ready to take hold of, or to 
act In regard to : ns, to stand by a halyard ; to stand by 
the anchor. (M [By, ndv.] To mnke ready; stand in a 
position of readiness to seize upon something; be ready 
to perform Borne act when a subsequent command or signal 
Is given : used principally in tbo imperative, as a word of 
command. Originally a nautical term, it has come to he 
used quite commonly in its original sense.— To stand for, 
from, In, off, or over (naut.). See def. 22.— To stand 
forth], to persist. 

To stondc forth In such duresse 
Is cruelto and wikkldncsse. 

Bom. of the Bose, 1. 3547. 
To stand from tinder, to bewnre of objects falling from 
aloft.— To Btand good. See good.— To stand high, in 
printing, to exceed the standard height of eleven twelfths 
of nn inch : said of a typo or an engraving.— To stand 
In. (a) To cost : followed by n personal object In the da- 
tive : sometimes used without in: ns, it stood me [in] five 
dollars. 

As every bushel of wheat-meal stood us in fourteen 
shillings. Winthrop, niBt. New England, I. 55. 

His wife Is nioro zealous, nnd therefore more costlj*, and 
ho hates her in tyres what she stands him in Religion. 

Bp. Earle , Mlero-cosmograpliie, A Church I’npist. 
(b) To lio associated; make terms: ns, to stand in with 
the politicians; the police stand in with them for the 
profits. [Slang, U. S.] — To stand In hand, to he on 
hand ; ho ready for uso or service; be of advantage: usu- 
ally with an Indirect personal object: os, it will stand us 
in hand to bo cautious. 

Well, my Lady, I stand in hand to side with you nl- 
wiya. A. E. Barr , Friend Olivia, xvii. 

To stand In one's own light. See lights.— To stand 
In Stead, to bo serviceable ; serve one’s turn : with nn In- 
direct personnl object. 

My legs and arms stood mein more stead than cither 
my gentlo kin or my book-lear. 

Scott, Legend of Montrose, ii. 
To stand In the gap, Sco gap.— To stand In the gate. 
See pafrl.— To Stand low, in jrrinting. to fall short of 
the standard height of eleven twelfths of an inch: said of 
a type or an engraving.— To stand mute. See mute\. 
—To stand off. (a) See def. 21. (6) To stand out ; show. 
Tho truth of it stands of as gross 
As black nnd white. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 2. 103. 

ricturo Is best when it standeth of ns if It were carved. 

Sir II. Wotton, Elan, of Architecture, ii. 

To Stand Off and on, to sail nwny from the shore and 
then townrd It, repeatedly, so ns to keep a certain point in ' 
Sight.— To Stand on. (a) See to stand t ipon. (b) Faut., 
to continue on tho same course or tnck.— To Stand on 
compliment, on scruple, etc. See the nouns.— To 
Stand out. fa) To hold out, especially In a struggle; per- 
sist In opposition or resistance; refuse to yield. 

His spirit is come In, 

That so stood out ngainst the holy church. 

Shak., K. John, v. 2. 71. 
Of their own Accord tho ITInccs of tho Countrey came 
in, nnd submitted themselves unto him, only Rodorick 
King of Connaught stood out. Baker, Chronicles, p. 50. 
(t) To project, or seem to project.; bo prominent or in re- 
lief ; show conspicuously. See def. 21. 

Their eyes stand out with fatness. -Ts. lxxili. 7. 

In the history of their [the princes’] dynasty the name 
of the city chielly stands out ns the chosen place for the 
execution of princes whom It was convenient to put out 
of tho way. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. ill. 
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The heavy, Irregular arches of the bridge, and the tall 
aquare mass of the ton-er, stand out against the red stv' 
and are reflected in the rapid water. b 8 SKy > 

C. E. Norton, Travel and’ Study in Italy, p u 

MS? ToTaif°tS;To’rk See “ m2 - T ° St “ fl *• « 

i 1 wiU stand to and feed. 

Although my last. Shale. ., Tempest, ill. 3 49 
(4) [To, prep.] (1) To stand by j sustain ; help. 

Give them leave to fly that will not stay 

And call them pillars that win stand to us. 

Shah., s Hen. VI., it 3. si. 
(2) To adhere to; abide by; uphold. 

Stand strongly to your vow, aud do not faint. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, ii. 2. 
£b*ide> sul,mit t0; take the chance or risk of; 

Troilus will stand to the proof. 

Shah., T. and C., i. 2. 142. 
[They] fled into the woods, and there rather desired to 
inl\.v' e r lla i e3 then stand to their trials and the euent of 
Iustice. Quoted in Capt, John Smith's Works, H. 122. 

toS&J&J*" recourse ,o: keep to: ^ one ’ a 

the^LrS^el™ 0 ’ a ™ C " : - they bestired 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 81. 

. M ,r- Sampson stood to his guns, notwithstanding, 
s away, now upon tile enemy, and now upon the 

dust which he had raised. Scott, Guy Hannering, xlvl. 
To stand to a child, to be sponsor for a child. Haiti- 
[ p rov. Eng.]- To stand together, to he consist- 
ent, agree.— Tostandtoit. (a) To stand one's ground * 
hold one s own, as m a struggle ; hold out. b 

, ’ r , lle , !r iivrs and fortunes were put in safety, and pro- 
tected, whether they stood to it or ran away. 

Bacon, Hist Hen. VII., p. 145. 

I do not think. . . that my brother stood (o ft so lustily 
as he makes his brags for. 

Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, i. 1. 
(6) To persist, as in an opinion ; maintain. 

Now I'll stand to it, the pancakes were naught, 

Shah., As you Like it, i. 2. 69. 
To stand to reason, to he reasonable. 

This stands to reason indeed. 

Brome, Sparagus Garden, ii. 3. 
To stand under, to hear the weight or hurden of: as, t 

Sfnvrf livrfrv tiooiw nli! » f —A i t- . 


s-utvuu lAAttioA, tu uciu liic wcikug or ouraen oi : as. i 
stand under heavy obligations.— To stand up for. to de- 
fend the cause of; contend for; support; uphold. 

no meant to stand up for every change that the eco- 
nomical condition of the country required. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, vlli. 
Y f see I stood up for ye, Mr. Avery, hut I thought 't 
would n t do no harm to kind o' let ye know what folks Is 
sa ^ n * //♦ B. Stowe , Old town, p. 483. 

To stand upon or on. (a) To rely upon ; trust to. 

We s land upon the same defence that St. Paul did ; we 
appeal to Scripture, and the best and purest Antiquity. 

Slillingjlcct, SermonB, II. 1. 
So, standing only on his good Behaviour, 

He’s very civil, and entreats your Favour. 

Congreve, Old Batchelor, Prol. 

(b) To bo dependent or contingent upon ; hinge upon. 

Your fortune stood upon the caBket there. 

f Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 203. 

(c) To concern; nffcct; involve. 

Consider how it stands upon my credit. 

Shak., C. of E., iv. 1. C8. 
I pray God move your heart to be very careful, for it 
* stand s upon their lives. 

Quoted in Winthrop’s HiBt. New England, L 5G. 

(d) To dwell on ; linger over, as a subject of thought. 
Since the Authors of most of our Sciences were the Ro- 
mans, and before them the Greekes, let vs a little stand 
vppon their authorities. Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Toetrie. 

The third point . . . deservethto be a little stood upon. 
and not to be lightly passed over. * 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, I. 
(0 To insist upon ; make much of; hence, to pride one's 
Belt upon ; presume upon. 

ThiB widow is the strangest thing, the stateliest, 

And stajids so much upon her excellencies I 

Fletcher , Wit without Money, if. 2. 
Nor stand so much on your gentility. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, f. 1. 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 

But go at once. Shak., Macbeth, HI. 4. 110. 

I must say that of you Women of Quality, If there Is hut 
Money enough, you stand not upon Birth or Reputation 
in either Sex. Mrs. Ccntliore, The Basset-Table, ii. 

(ft) To be incumbent upon: in the form to stand one upon. 

It stands me much upon, 

To stop all hopes whose growth may damage me. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 2. 59. 
Does it not stand them upon to examine upon what 
grounds they presume it to he a revelation from God? 

' Locke. 

To stand upon one’s pantablest, to stand upon 
points, cto. See pantable, point!, etc. — To stand upon 
one s restt. See to set up one’s rest (a), under set l. — To 
stand up to, to make a stand againBt ; confront or face 
boldly. 

He stood up to the Banbury man for three minutes, and 
poliflhed him off in fourroundB. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxxiv. 
To Btand up With, (a) To take one's place with (a part- 
ner) for a dance ; lienee, to dance with. (Colioq.) 
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If you want to dance, Fanny. I will stand up with you. 

J ane Austen , Mansfield Park, xii. 
(6) To act as groomsman or bridesmaid to: as, I stood up 
vnth him at his wedding. [Colioq.]— To stand With. 
See def. 20. 

II. trails. 1. To cause to stand: specifically, 
to set upright. 

"And as concerning the nests and the drawers," said 
Moppy, after measuring the handle on his Bleeve, and 
softly standing the stick aside against the wall, “why, it 
would be areal pleasure to me." 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, iv. 16. 
2f. To abide by; keep to; be true to. 

These men, ttmdyngc the charge and the bonde which 
tnei lmne takene, wifie leva vtterly the besynes of the 
world, . . . and hooly yeve hem to contemplatife liffe. 

Uampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 24. 

3. To undergo; endure; hear; more loosely, 
to endure without succumbing or complain- 
mg; tolerate; put up with; be resigned to : be 
equal to. 

I am sorry you nro so poor, so weak a gentleman. 

Able to stand no fortune. 

Beau, arul Fl. t Knight of Malta, iv. 2. 
X should never be able to stand Noll's jokes ; so I’d have 
him think. Lord forgive me ! that we are a very happy 
couple. Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 2. 

The business of their dramatic characters will not stand 
the moral test. Lamb, Artificial Comedy. 

She did not mind death, but she could not stand pinching. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 271. 

4. To await and submit to; abide: as, to stand 
trial. 

Bid him disband his legions, . . . 

And stand tile judgment of a Roman senate. 

Addison, Cato, ii. 2. 

5f. To withstand ; resist; oppose; confront. 
Valiant Talbot above human thought 
Enacted wouders with his sword and lance ; 

Hundreds he sent to hell, and none durst stand him. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 123. 
Not for Fame, but Virtue's better end. 

He stood the furious foe. 

Pope, Prol. to Satires, L 34 3. 
The rebels, who fled from him after their victory, and 
durst not attack him when so much exposed to them at 
his passage of tho Spey, now stood him, they seven thou- 
sand, ho ten. Wnlnnlo T 


.... uutr mwtt iiiiu, uier seven cuou- 

mud, ho ten. Walpole, Letters, II. 19. 

6- To be important or advantageous to ; be in- 
cumbent upon ; beboove. 

He knew that it depended solely on his own wit whether 
or no he could throw the foke back upon the lady. He 
knew that It stood him to do so if he possibly could. 

Trollope, Barchester Towers, xlvi. 
7. To be at the expense of; payfor: as, tosiand 
treat. [Colioq.] 

Asked whether he would stand a bottle of champagne 
for the company, he consented. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, liii. 
To stand awatch (naut.), to perform the duties of a star- 
board or port watch for a specified time.— To stand buffi. 
See 5w/T3. — To stand fire, to receive the tire of an enemy 
without giving way.— To Btand off, to keep off; hold at 
a distance: as, to stand o/n creditor or a dun.— - To stand 
one’s ground. Sec ground!.— To stand out. (a) To 
endure or suffer to the end. 

Jesus fled from the persecution ; ns he did not stand it 
out, so he did not stand out against it. 

Jcr, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 78. 
(5) To persist; insist; maintain; contend. 

It were only yesterday at e’en she were standing out that 
he liked her better than you. 

Mrs. Qaskcll , Sylvia’s Lovers, xxxix. 
To stand pad. See pad!.— To Btand shot. See shot*. 
stand (stand), n. [< ATE. stand = D. stand = 
MLG. stant, stunt = MHG. stant ( stand -), G. 
stand = Dan. (> Icel.) stand, standing, stand, 
station, etc. ; also, in some mechanical senses, 
E. dial, stand, stound, < ME. stondc, < AS. stand 
=MD. .standc =MIiG. EG. standc , a tub, = OHG. 
stante , MHG. G. standc , a tub, stand , a stand, 
jack, support, etc. (the Gaol, stanna, a tub, vat, 
is from E.); all from the verb.] 1. The act of 
standing, (a) A coming to a stop; a cessation from 
progress, motion, or activity; a halt; a rest; stoppage. 

He stalks up and down like a peacock— a stride and a 
stand. - Shak,, T. and C., iff. 3. 252. 

Lead, if thou thlnk’st we are right. 

Why dost thou make 

These often stands t thou snid’st thou know’st the way. 

Fletcher, Beggars' Bush, v. l. 

S I The act of takinga decided attitude, as in aid orresis- 
nce; a determined effort for or against something; spe- 
cifically, milit, a halt for the purpose of checking the ad- 
vance of an enemy. 

Breathe yon, my friends; well fought; wc are come off 
Like Romans, neither foolish In our stands, 

Nor cowardly In retire. Shak., Cor., I. 6. 2. 

All we have to ask is whether a man 's a Tory, and will 
make a stand for the good of the country? 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, vil. 
2. A state of rest or inaction; a standstill; 
hence, a state of hesitation, embarrassment, or 
perplexity. 


stand 

The sight of him put me to a stand in my mind whether 
I should go on or stop. 

T. Ellwood, Life (ed. Howells), p. 256. 
Here, then, poor Rip was brought to a stand. 

Irving , Sketch-Book, p. 56. 

3. Theplaco where aperson or an object stands; 
a position, site, or station ; a post or place. 

At every halfe houre one from the Corps du guard doth 
hollow, shaking his lips with his finger betweene them ; 
vnto whom every Sentinel! doth answer round from Ills 
stand. Capt . John Smith, Works, 1. 143. 

The knight then asked me if I had seen Prince Eugene, 
and made me promise to get him a stand in some conve- 
nient place where he might have a full sight of that ex- 
traordinary man. Addison, Spectator, No. 269, 

Amid that area wide they took their stand. 

Pope, Dunciad, ii. 27. 
A snlmon is said to be swimming when he is moving up 
the river from pool to pool. At other times he is usually 
resting in his “stand" or "lie,” or at most shifting from 
one stand in a pool to another. 

Quarterly Rev., CXXVI. 359, note. 
Specifically — (a) The place where a witness stands to tes- 
tify in court. (6) A rostrum ; a pulpit. 

Sometimes, indeed, very unseemly scenes take place, 
when several deputies [in the French Chamber], all equally 
eager to mount the coveted stand, reach its narrow steps 
at the same moment and contest the privilege of pre- 
cedence. IF. IFdson, Cong. Gov., ii. 

(c) A stall in a stable. Halliwdl. 

4. Comparative position; standing, as in a 
scale of measurement ; rank. 

Nay, father, since your fortune did attain 
So high a stand, I mean not to descend. 

Daniel , Civil Wars, iv. 90. 

5. A table, set of shelves, or the like, upon 
which articles may be placed for safety or ex- 
hibition ; also, a platform on which persons may 
place themselves. Specifically— (a) A small lightta- 
bie, such as is moved easily from place to place. 

A stand between them supported a second candle. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxviii. 
(6) A stall for the sale of goods ; any erection or station 
where business is carried on : as, a fruit-stand; a news- 
stand; a carriage-£tand. 

The Chief of Police [of Racine, Wisconsin], acting under 
instructions from the Mayor, has notified the proprietors 
of every cigar-store, soda-fountain, ice-cream stand, and 
confectionery shop to close on Sunday. 

New York Evening Post, June 28, 1889. 
(c) A rack, as for umbrellas and canes, (d) In museums, 
the support for a mounted specimen of natural history; 
especially, a perch for mounted birds, consisting of an up- 
right and cross-bar of turned wood, usually painted or 
varnished. Stands are also made In many ways, in imita- 
tion of natural objects upon which birds perch or rest. 
Stands lor mammals are usually flat hoards of suitable 
size, rectangular or oval, and with turned border, (e) In 
a microscope, the frame or support which holds the essen- 
tial parts of the instrument as well as the object under 
examination. It includes tho tube with the coarse and 
fine adjustments, the stage and its accessories, the mirror, 
etc. See microscope. (/) In printing, same as composing- 
stana. (g) A platform or other structure, usually raised, 
as for spectators at an open-air gathering, or for a band or 
other group of performers : as, the grand stand on a race- 
course. 

A large wooden shed, called "The Stand," without floor 
or weather-boarding, capable of covering, say, four thou- 
sand persons, stood near the centre [of a camp-meeting 
ground}. Harper’s Mag., LXXVIII. 902. 

The stand-buildings for the accommodation of the pa- 
trons of tho course are four or five in number, and are 
three stories high. T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 28. 

6. A standing growth, as of grass, wheat, In- 
dian corn, etc. 

By the middle of April there should he a good stand of 
the young sprouts [of sugar-cane]. 

The Century, XXXV. ill. 

7. (a) A tree growing from its own root, in 
distinction from one produced from a scion set 
in a stock of either the same or another kind 
°^ ree ’ ^ y°ung tree, usually one reserved 
when other trees are cut. See standcl.— 8. 
Ductility ; lack of elasticity. 

Leather may have tho quality known as Stand— that 
is to say, mny be strongly stretched in either length or 
breadth without springing back. 

Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 372. 
9. In coin., a weight of from 2£ to 3 cwt. of 
pitch. — lOf. A company ; a troop. 

A stand of six hundred pikes, consisting of knights and 
gentlemen as had been officers in tho armies of his late 
Majesty. England’s Joy (Arbor’s Eng. Gamer, I. 30). 

11. A complete set or suit; an outfit. See stand 
of arms , below. 

Proclamation was made ... to furnish out to General 
Lesly s army, and to ilk soldier thereof, their share of a 
stand of gray cloaths, two shirts, and two pair of slices. 
Spalding, Hist. Troubles in Scotland, I. 289. (Jamieson.) 

A stand o’ claes was nae great matter to an Osbaldistone 
(be praised for *t!). Scott, Rob Roy, xxxvi, 

12. A tub, vat, or cask, or tbe quantity it con- 
tains. A stand of ale is said in the seven- 
teenth century to correspond with a hogshead 
of beer. 
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stand 

First dip me in a stand o' milk, 

And then in a stand o’ water. 

The Young Tamlanc (Child’s Ballads, I. 122). 
Here, Will Perkins, take my purse, fetch me 
A stand of ale, and set in the market-place, 

That all may drink that are athirst this day. 

Greene, George-a-Greene (Works, cd. Dycc, II. 200). 
Band-stand, a balcony or raised platform in a hall or 
park for the accommodation of a band or company of mu- 
sicians.— Brazier-stand, a stand, usually consisting of a 
ring mounted on three feet, to support a brazier.— Con- 
ducting-stand, a rack or frame of wood or metal for 
holding a score for the conductor of a chorus or an orches- 
tra.— Grand Stand, in any placo of public resort, the 
principal stand from which spectators view races, games, 
or any other spectacle. 

We . . . will follow Mr. Egremontto the grand stand, 
where ladies now sit in their private boxes much ns tlioy 
sat some eighteen hundred years ago to smile on the dying 
gladiator in the amphitheatres. 

Whyte Melville, White Itose, II. iv. 
Stand of ammunition. See ammunition . — Stand of 
armor, stand of arms, a suit of armor and weapons 
taken together, or, in modem times, the arms and accou- 
trements sufllcicnt for one man. See arm-*, n.— Stand 
Of colors, a single color or flag. Wilhelm.— To be at a 
stand, to be brought to a standstill ; ho checked and pre- 
vented from motion or action.— To get a stand. Sco 
the quotation. 

Occasionally these panic fits . . . make them Ibuftnlo] 
run together and stand still in a stupid, frightened man- 
ner. . . . When they are made to act thus it is called in 
hunters’ parlance getting a stand on them; and often thirty 
or forty have heen killed in one such stand, the hunter 
hardly shifting his position the whole time. 

T. Ilooscvelt, Hunting Trips, p. 274. 
To make a stand, (a) To como to a stop ; stnml still. 

When I beheld this hill, and how it hnngsovcr the way, 
I suddenly made a stand, lest it should fall on my head. 

Hungan, Pilgrim's Program, p. 05. 
(b) To take a position for defenso or resistance ; stop and 
light. — To put to a stand, to stop; arrest by obstacles or 
dltllculties : ns, he was put to n stand for want of men and 
money. 

standage! (stnn'dnj), n. [< stand 4* -aye. - ] If. 
A stall. 

Such strawo is to beo given to tho draughtc oxen and 
cnttell at tho standaxe (rend standage) or the bamedorea. 

A rch/rologia, XIII. 3S3. 
2. In mining, a place underground for water to 
stand or accumulate in; a lodgo or sump. 
Standard 1 (stan'diird), «. [Early mod. E. also 
standerd ; < ME. standard, standerd, stondard, 

< Into AS. standard (= ME. standaerd, I). stan- 
daard = ’MhG.stauthart, LG. standarc = iniG. 
standcrtjStanthart , G.standartc (perhaps < It.) = 
Sw. standar = Dan. standart), < OE. cstandart, 
estendard , an ensign, standard, a point of rally- 
ing, E. tUcndard, an ensign, standard, flag, '= 
Pr. cstandard, cstandart = Sp. cstandartc — It. 
stendardo , an ensign, standard (cf. OE. csta ti- 
dal, cstandcillc, stand ale = It. stendale , an en- 
sign); ML. standard inn, an ensign, standard 
(cf. standardly, a stronghold, a rcceptncle of 
water): (g) either < OlIG. stautau (MJIG. sta ti- 
de n), stand, = E. stand, etc., + -art, or (b) < 
JEL. *stcudcrc (It. stcndcrc = OE. estendre, etc.), 

< L. cxtcndcrc , spread out, extend: sco extend . 
Tho connect ion with stand is certain in tho other 
uses: sco standard*-, standard^.] 1. JMilit., a dis- 
tinctive Hag; nil ensign. Specifically— (nlThc prin- 
cipal ensign of an nnny, of n military organization such as 
n legion, or of a military chieftain of high rank. In this 
BenBC It may be cither a flag or a solid object carried on 
a polo, ns the Itoman eaglo, or tho dragon shown In tho 
llaveux Tnpcstry, or n combination of a flag with such an 
object. ( b ) A largo ling, long In tho fly In proportion to 
its hoist, carried before princes nnd nobles of high rank, 
especially when in military command or on occasions of 
ceremony. A Btandnnl of Edward III. was shaped like n 
long pennon, swallow-tailed, nnd bearing tho royal arms 
at tho hoist, the rest of tho pennon being covered with 
lleurs-do-IiB nnd lions semi?. A standard of the Earl of 
Wnrwlek, carried during tho Wars of the Hoses, lmd n cro<»s 
of St. George, with tho rest of tho ling covered with small 
copies of tho badge of tho Nevilles, a bear nnd ragged 
stair. At tho present time tho word Is used loosely. The 
Bo-called royal standard of Great Britain, though a stan- 
dard In function, is properly a banner In form. The flags 
of the British cnvnlry regiments nre called standards, to 
distinguish them from thcco/orsof tho Infantry regiments. 
In the United States army a silk standard goeB to every 
mounted regiment; It hears the national anus on n blue 
ground, with the number and name of tho regiment under- 
neath the eagle. See cut under labarum. 

2. In hot., sumo ns banner , 5. — 3. In ornith.: 
(a) Same as vcxilhnn . (&) A feather suggesting 
a standard by its slmpo or position. Sco cuts 
under Scmioptcra and standard-bearer . — 4f. A 
standard-bearer; an onsign or ancient. [Pare.] 
Thou slmlt be my lieutenant, monster, or my standard. 

Shak., Tempest, iii. 2 , 18. 
To slope the standard. Seo slope. 
standard- (stnn'djird), n. and a. [< atE. * stan- 
dard , < OE. cstandart, estendard, also (AF.) 
cstandcr, ML. (AL.) standar dum, standard of 
weight and measure; appar. a particular uso 
in England of OF. cstandart, etc., an ensign, 
standard, as ‘Unit to which one turns,’ or, as 
in standard 3, ‘that which is sot up’: see stan- 
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dardX, standard 3 .'] I. n. 1. A weight, measure, 
or instrument by comparison with which the 
accuracy of others is determined ; especially, an 
original standard, or prototype, one the weight 
or measure of which is the definition of a unit of 
weight or measure, so that all standards of the 
same denomination are copies of it. The only 
original standard of tho United States iB a troy 
pound. Seo pound, yard, meter. 

It is . . . necessary to have recourse to some visible, 
palpable, material standard, by forming a comparison 
with which all weights and measures may be reduced to 
one uniform size. Blackstone, Com., I. vii. 

2. In coinage, the proportion of -weight of fine 
motnl and alloy established by authority. The 
standard of gold coins in Great Britain is at present 
22 carats — that is, 22 parts of fine gold nnd 2 of alloy; 
ami tho sovereign should wcigli 123.271 grains troy. The 
standard of silver coins Is 11 ounces 2 pennyweights of 
pure silver and 18 pennyweights of alloy, making toge- 
ther 1 pound troy; and tho shilling Bhould wcigli 87.273 
grains. Tho gold and silver coins in current use In tho 
United States arc nil of the fineness 000 parts of tho 
precious metal In 1 , 000 , the gold dollar weighing 25.8 
grains, ami tho silver dollar 412.5 grains. 

That preciso weight nnd fineness, by law' appropriated 
to tho pieces of each denomination, is called the stan- 
dard. Locke , Considerations concerning Raising 

[the Valuo of Money. 

3. That which is sot up ns n unit of reference ; 
n form, type, example, instnneo, or combina- 
tion of conditions nccopted ns correct and per- 
fect., and lienco as a basis of comparison ; a 
criterion established by custom, public opinion, 
or general consent; a model. 

Let the Judgment of tho judicious be the standard of 
thy merit. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., II. 8. 

Let the French and Italians valuo themselves on their 
regularity; strength nnd elevation nre our standard. 

Dryden, Epic Poetry. 
Tho degree of ilKTerontlation and specialization of the 
parts In nil organic beings, when arrived nt mnturity, is 
tho best standard ns yet suggested of their tlegrco of per- 
fection or highness. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 313 . 

I Tho respiratory net] rnnging, during the successive pe- 
riods of life, from 44 respirations per miuuto In the Infant 
soon after birth, to the average standard of 18 respiratory 
acts In tho adult aged from thirty to sixty years. 

J. M. Camochan , Operative Surgery, p. 12a 
Measuring other persons’ actions by the standards our 
own thoughts and feelings furnish often causes mlscon- 
struction. //. Spencer, Study of Soclol., p. 114. 

4. A prude; a rank; apecificnlly, in British 
olemontnry schools, one of tho prndes or de- 
grees of attainment nceordinp to which tho 
pupils aro classified. Thu amount of the imrlinmun. 
tary grant to a school depends on the number of children 
who pass tho examination conducted by government In- 
spectors— tho rate per pupil dllfcrlng In tho dlirercnt 
standards. 

livery l*>y in the seventh and sixth standards would have 
held out his hand, as they had been well drilled on that 
stllijcct, ,V. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 51. 

AveragO standard, ill cojyrr -mining. Beo average-. 

Doublo standard, a monetary standard based tij>on both 

gold nnd silver as the materials of tho elrculat Ing medium, 

ns distinguished from a ringte standard based upon either 
gold or silver.— Dutch standard, a set of BnmpIcB of 
sugar put up In l>ottlcs bearing tho official seal and label 
of tho Dutch government (whence tho name), and recog- 
nized ns the stnmlnrd of tho commercial world In fixing 
the quality of sugars. The set comprises 10 different 
grades, numbered, according to the diflerent colors of the 
samples, from 5 (the darkest color) to 20 (the most refined) 
Inclusive. Tho quality of tho sugar to be tested Is deter- 
mined by comparison with the samples or the standard, 
and tho sugar Is nnmed accordingly ns No. 10, 13 , etc., 
Dutch standard. — Gold Standard, a monetary standard 
based tij»on gold ns the mnterlal of the unit of value.— Me- 
tallic Btandard, a gold or Silver standard. — Multiple 
Standard, a monetary standard representing n consider- 
able number of ImjKjrtmil articles in frequent use, tho 
fluctuations In their value neutralizing ono another nnd 
thuHcausingnsulistnnthd unifonnityof vnluenmongtliem. 
“Mural Standard, any standard set up on a wall, ns, 
for Instance, a standard of measurement for convenience 
In testing rules, tapes, measuring-chains, etc. — Photo- 
metric standard. See photometric.— Silver Btandard. 
a monetary standard based upon slher as the material of 
the monetary unit.— Slnglo standard. Seo double stan- 
danl. — Tabular standard. Same as multiple standanl. 

II, a. Serving ns a 8 1 nil (lard or authority ; re- 
garded as a typo or model ; bonce, of tho high- 
est order; of great worth or excellence. 

In comely Rank call ev’ry Merit forth; 

Imprint on every Act its Standanl Worth. 

Prior, Cannon Secularc for tho Year 1700. 
Tho proved discover}' of the forgery of Ingulfs History 
of Growl and Abbey was a fact that necessitated tho revi- 
sion of every standard book on early English History. 

Stubbs, Medieval nnd Modern Hist., p. 40. 
Latlmor-Clark standard coll. Sc cecll, 8.— Standard 
arrow, an arrow used In the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, nnd probably tho heavier arrow conformed to 
certain regulations: it Is distinguished from tho flight- 
arrow.— Standard battery, n battery In which tho elec- 
tromotive forco Is perfectly constant, so Hint It can bo used 
ns a standard.— Standard compass. Sco compass.— 
Standard pitch. See pitch*, s . — Standard solution, 
n standardized solution (which seo, under solution ). — 
Standard star, n star whoso position nnd proper motion 
is particularly well known, nud on that account is reconi- 
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mended for uso in determining tho positions of other 
stars, instrumental constants, time, latitude, and the like. 
“Standard time, the reckoning of time according to 
the local mean time on the nearest or other conventional- 
ly adopted meridian just an even number of hours from 
the Greenwich Royal Observatory. See lime . 
Standard 2 (stan'dard), v. t. [< standard, «.] 
To bring into conformity with a standard; regu- 
late according to a standard. 

To standard gold or silver is to convert the gross weight 
of cither metal, whose fineness differs from the standard, 
into its equivalent weight of standard metal. 

Bithell, Counting-House Diet. (Encyc. Diet.) 
standard 3 (stan'diird), n. and a . [Early mod. 
E. also standerd, slander t; < ME. * standard (?), 
< MD. standaerd, a post, pillar, column, mill- 
post. trophy (cf. OF. cstandart , a kind of torch, 
<D.); a var., conformed to standaerd , an en- 
sign, etc., of stander, a post, mill-post, etc.: seo 
standcr . Tho ~Et. standard^ is thus a var. of stand- 
er, with various souses, mostly modern. It has 
boon more or less confused with standard 1 and 
standard-.'] I. n. 1. An upright; a small post 
or pillar; an upright stem constituting tho sup- 
port or tho main part of a utensil, specifically— 

(а) Tho upright support or stem of a lamp or candlestick ; 
hence, oIbo, a candlestick ; especially, a candelabrum rest- 
ing on the floor In a church. 

Dopjrione, a great torch of waxe, which wc call a stan- 
dard, or n qunrrlcr. Florio (ed. 1011). 

Beneath a quaint Iron standard containing an oil-lamp 
ho saw the Alibd again. J. II. Shorthouse, Countess Eve, iv. 
(f») In carp., any upright In a framing, as the quarters of 
partitions, or the frame of a door, (c) In ship-building, an 
inverted knee placed on tho deck Instead of beneath it. 
W) That part of a plow to which tho mold-hoard is at- 
tached. (c) In a vchiclo: ( 1 ) A support for the hammer- 
cloth, or a support for the footman’s board. Sco cut under 
coach. (2) An upright rising from the end of the bolster 
to hold tho body laterally. E. II. Knight. 

2. In hort , : (g) A tree or shrub which stands 
nlono, without bein£ attached to any wall or 
support, as distinguished from an espalier or a 
cordon. 

The espaliers and the standards all 
Aro thine ; tho range of lawn nnd park. 

Tennyson, The Blackbird. 

(б) A shrub, ns n rose, grafted on an upright 
stem, or trained to a singlo stem in tree form. 

Standards of little bushes pricked upon their top, . . . 
tho standards to ho roses, Juniper, holly, berberries. 

. Bacon, Gardens (ed. 18S7). 

3. A stand or frame ; a horso. JIalliwcll . [Prov. 
Eng.] — 4f. A largo client, gonernlly used for 
carrying jfinto, jowols, nnd articles of value, 
hut sometimes for linen. 

Item, the said Anno shall have two /tamtartf-chestes 
delivered unto her for the keeping of tho said diaper, tho 
one to keep the cleano Btutt, and th’ other to keep the 
Btuil that hath been occupied. 

Ordinances and Bcgulations, p. 215. (II alii well.) 
The Standard, which was of mason work, costly mndc 
with linages and angels, costly gilt with gold nnd azure, 
with other colours, and divers sorts of [coats of] arms cost- 
ly set out, shall there continue nnd remain; and within 
tho Standard a vice with a chime. 

Coronation a/ Queen A rme, Wi/c of Henry VIII., in Arbor’s 
[Eng. Gamer, II. 4D. 

5. A standing cup; a largo drinking-cup. 

Frolic, my lords ; let all tho standards walk ; 

J’ly It, till ever}' man hath ta’en his loid. 

Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 

Gf. Tho chief dish nt a meal. 

For a standard, vensoun rost, kyd, fnvne, or cony. 

^ Babees Book (E. E. T. S.X p. 1C5. 

7f. A suit; a sot. Compare stand, n,, 11. 

Tho lady had commanded a standanl of her own best 
apparel to be brought down. B. Jonson, New Inn, Arg. 

8j. Ono who stands or continues in a place; 
ono who is in permanent residence, member- 
ship, or sorvico. 

Tho flcklencaso nnd fugltivcnessc of such servants 
Justly nddeth a valuation to their constancy who are stan- 
dards in a family, and know when they have met with n 
good mnstcr. Ftdler, General Worthies, xi. 

Gas-standard, a gns-flxturc standing erect nnd of con- 
siderable size, as one which stnnds on the floor, common 
in tho lighting of churches, public halls, etc. 

II. a. Standing; upright; specifically, in 
hort., standing alono; not trained upon a wall 
or other support: ns, standard roses. 

Rich gardens, studded with standard fruit-treea, . . . 
clothe tho glacis to its topmost edge. 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xxliL 
Btandard lamp. Scc/ampi. 
standard-bearer (stan'dlird-bur^r), n. 1. An 
officer or soldior of an army, company, or troop 
who bears a standard : used loosely and rhetori- 
cally: ns, tho.* dandard-bcarcr of a political party. 

King Jnmes, notwithstanding, maintained a Fight still 
with great Resolution, till Sir Adam Forman his Standard- 
bearer was beaten down. Baker, Chronicles, p. 200. 

2. An African cnprimylgino bird of either of 
tho genera Macrndiptenjx nnd Cosmctornis; a 
pennant-winged goatsucker, it, imp pennis haB 
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©neflJglit-fcather of each wing extraordinarily prolonged 
as a bare shaft bearing a racket at the end. C. vcxillarius 



has a less lengthened lance-linear feather, chiefly white, 
and in other respects resembles the common night-hawk 
of tho United States. Also called four-xcings. 

standard-bred (sta'n'djird-bred), a. Bred up to 
somo standard of oxcellcnco agreed upon by 
some association. 

standard-grass (stan'diird-gras), n. Samo as 
stamier-grass. 

Standardization (stan'dar-di-ziVslion), it. [< 
standardize + -atio n.J The act of standardiz- 
ing, or tbo state of being standardized Also 
spelled standardisation. 

standardize (stnu'diir-diz), v. t. ; prot. and pp. 
standardized, ppr. standardizing. [< standard 2 
+ -ire.] To conform to or eomparo with a 
standard; regulate by a standard; constitute 
or recognize as a standard; specifically, in 
chemical analysis, to determine accurately in or- 
der to uso wliat is so determined ns a standard 
of comparison: said of the strength of a solu- 
tion, or the quantity of a cortnin reagent con- 
tained in a given volume of it. Also spelled 
standardise. 

They [electrical mcnsuriiiR-iiistnimeiits) wit! lie useful 
lor standardizing the ordinary forms of voltmeter ami 
ammeter. Science , XI. 207. 

standardizer (stan'djir-dl-ztr), a. [< standard- 
ize + -er 1 .] Ono wlio or that winch standard- 
izes. Also spelled standardiscr. 

The absolute values of tho polarization . . . should of 
course have hecn identical, hut accordinR to the elan- 
dardizer they were always markedly different 

rhilosojddcttl Mag., XXVII. 80. 
standard-knee (stnn'diird-nG), n. Same as 
standard 3 , 1 (c). 

standardwing (stan'diird-wing), n. Wallace’s 
bird of paradise. Seo cut under Scmiaplcra. 
stand-by (stand'lu), n. Ono who or that which 
stands by ono. (a) A supporter or adherent. (0) That 
upon which one relics , especially, o ready, timely resource. 

The Texan cowboys become very expert in the use of the 
revolver, their invariable etandhp. 

T. Jtooseeelt, The Century, XXXVI. 8f0. 
.(e) A nautical signal to ho in readiness. See stand bg (b), 
under stand. 

standelt (stan'dol), n. [< stand + -cl; erpiiv. 
to slander.'] A troo reserved for growth ns 
timber; specifically, in law, a young oak-tree, 
twelvo of which were to be left in overy aero 
of wood at tbo felling thereof, 
standelwortf (stan'del-wGrt), n. [< standcl, 
eqniv. to slander, + i corfl. Cf. equiv. MD. 
standelkruyd.] Samo as slander-grass. 
stander (stau'dor), n. [= MD. slander, a post, 
mill-post, axletreo, D. stander, an nxlotrce, = 
OHG. stonier, MUG. stander, slender, G. stander, 
a tub ; as stand + -er 1. Cf. standard 3 and stan- 
dcl.] 1. Ono who or that which stands, (a) One 
who keeps an upright position, resting on tho feet. 

They fall, as being slippery slanders. 

Shale., T. and C., ill. 3 8i. 
(6) One wlio or that which remains in a specified place, 
situation, state, condition, etc. ; specifically, a tree left for 
growtli when other trees are felled. Compare standcl. 

They (the Butch) are tho longest slanders here by many 
years : for tho English are but newly removed hither from 
Hean, where they resided altogether before. 

Dampier, Voyages; II. 1. 43. 
(c) A supporter; an adherent. [Hare.] 

Our young proficients ... do far outgo the old slanders 
and professors of the sect. HerkeXcy, Alciphrou, 11. § 7. 
(<f) A sentinel ; a picket. (Thieves’ slang.] 
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And so was falne to liue among the wicked, sometimes 
a stander for the padder, 

Howlands, Hist. Pogues, quoted in Jtibton.Turner’s 
[Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 583. 

2. j>l. In the early church, the highest class of 
penitents: a mistranslation of consistenlcs (nwi- 
cTn/ievat), properly ‘bystanders.’ 

Slanders, who might remain throughout the entire rite, 
but were not suffered to communicate. 

Enctjc. Hr it., XVIII. 486. 

Stander-by (stan'der-bl'), «. One wbo is pres- 
ent; a more spectator; a bystander. 

When a gentleman is disposed io swear, it is not for any 
danders-by to curtail his oaths. Shak., Cymbeliuc, ii. 1. 12. 

stander-grass (sf an 'd fir-gras) , n. Tbo Orchis 
mascnla and various plants of this and allied 
genera. See ctdiion, 2. Also standard-grass, 
standchcort, standcrirort. 

Standerwort (stan'der- wort), n. Same as 
slander-grass. 

stand-far-offf (stand'far-6f'), «. A kind of 
coarse cloth. Compare stand-further-off. 

In my childhood there tvas one [kind of cloth] called 
Stand-far-off (tile emblemc of Hypocrisy), which seemed 
pretty at competent distance, but discovered its coarse- 
ness when nearer to the eye. 

Falter, Worthies, Norwich, II. 483. ( Davies .) 
Stand-furtber (stand'fcr*'THei') ) v, A quarrel ; 
a dissension. Jfailiiccll. [Prov. Eng.] 
stand-further-ofit (stnnd'for'Tirfir-of'), n. A 
kind of coarse cloth. Compare stand-far-off. 

Certninc sonnets, in praise of Mr. Thomas the deceased ; 
fasldoncd of divers stuffs, ns mockodo, fustian, stand-fur * 
thcr-off. , and motly, all which the author dedicates to the 
immortail memory of the famous Odcombian traveller. 

John Taylor, Works (1030). (Fares.) 

stand : gall (stand'gal), n. Samo as sianicl. 
Standing (stau'ding), it. [Verbal n. of stand, 
v.] 1 . The act of ono who stands, in any sense. 
I sink in deep mire, where there is no standing. 

1*6. Ixlx. 2. 

lie cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying. 

Barham , Ingoldsby Legends, I. 212. 

2. The < imo at, in, or during which ono stands, 
(fl t) The point in time at which any thing comes to astand ; 
specifically, of the sun, the solstice. 

Erasik is sowo attc stondyng of tho Sonne. 

Palladia *, I!usbondric(E. E. T. S.), p. ICO. 
(b) Hie interval during which one keeps, oris supposed 
to keep, nn upright or standing position. Compare sit- 
ting, n. 

They {Perch} may he, at one standing, nil catchcd one 
after another. J.‘ Walton, Complete Angler, p. l. r >7. 

Hence— (e) Duration; continuance; practice. 

One of the commcmladors of Alcantara, a gentleman of 
long standing. Middleton and Rowley, Spanish Gypsy, ii. 1. 

I know less geography tlmn a schoolboy of six weeks' 
standing. Lamb, Old and New Schoolmaster. 

3. A standing-place; a position or post; a 
stand. 

You, sirrah, get n standing for your mistress, 

Tho best In all tho city. 

Middleton, Women Beware Women, i. 3. 

4. Relative position ; degree; rank; considera- 
tion; social, professional, or commercial repu- 
tation; specifically, high rank: as, a member 
in full standing (of a church, society, club, or 
other organization) ; a committee composed of 
men of good standing. 

Of all the causes which contribute to form the character 
of a people, those by which power, influence, and stand- 
ing in tho government nre most certainly ami readily ob- 
tained are by for the most powerful. 

Calhoun, Works, I. 50. 

Standing (stau'ding), yi.rr. 1. Ilnvingnn erect 
position; upright; perpendicular; ltonco, ris- 
ing or raised; high. 

Look how you see a field of standing corn, . . . 

Jlising in waves, how it doth come and go 
Forward and backward. Drayton , Battle of Agiucourt. 
Wear standing collars, were they made of tin ! 

O. 11'. Holmes, Urania. 

2. Involving the attitude or position of one 
who stands; performed while standing: as, a 
standing jump. 

Wide was spread 

That war and various ; sometimes on'flrm ground 
A standing fight; then, soaring on main wing, 
Tormented all the air. Milton, P. L., vi. 243. 

3. Remaining at rest; motionless; inactive; 
specifically, of water, stagnant. 

And thoughc so be it is culled a see, in very dede it Is 
but a stondyngc water. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgryinage, p. 49. 
The Garlgliano had converted the whole country into 
a mere quagmire, or rather standing pool. 

Prescott, Fcrd. and Isa., ii. 14. 

4. Permanent; lasting; fixed; not transient, 
transitory, or occasional : as, a standing rule ; 
a standing order. 


stand-offishness 

A standing evidence of the care that was had in those 
times to prevent the growth of errours. 

N. Morton , New England's Memorial, p. 165. 

Yes, yes, I think being a standing jest for all one’s ac- 
quaintance a very happy situation. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, v. 2. 
5. In printing, remaining for further use : noting 
composed types, printed or unprinted, which are 
reserved from distribution — Standing army. See 
armyt.— Standing hedt, standing bedsteadt, the large 
or high bedstead, as distinguished from the trundle-bed 
which rolled in and out under it. 

There’s his chamber, liis house, his castle, his standing- 
led and truckle-bed. Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 5. 7. 

Standing bevel or beveling. See bevel, l.— Standing 
block. See block! , ll.— Standing bowL Same as stand- 
ing cup. 

Her^ say we drink tins standing-boid of wine to him. 

Shak., Pericles, ii. 3. G5. 
Standing bowsprit, committee, cup, galley, matter. 
See the nouns.— Standing nut, a cup made of a nut- 
shell mounted in 6ilver or the like: examples remain 
dating fiom the sixteenth century or earlier, made most 
commonly of cocoanut-shells.— Standing orders, (a) 
The permanent orders made by a legislative or deliberative 
assembly respecting the manner in which its business shall 
be conducted. (6) In a military organization, those orders 
which are always in force.— Standing panel. Scejwnef. 
— Standing part of a tackle, the part of the rope made 
fast to tho strap of a block or any fixed point.— Stand- 
ing piece!. Same as standing cup. MS. Arundel, 249, 
f. 89. (Halliwell.)— Standing rigging (nauf.). See rig- 
gingv.t- standing salt-cellar, shield, etc. See the 
nouns.— Standing stone, in archicol., a translation of 
the French pierre Tcvte, a menhir. E. B. Tylor.— Stand- 
ing table, a permanent table, fixed in its place, or of such 
size and solidity that it cannot easily he moved, as the 
table for meals in the old English hall. 

standing-cypress (stau'ding-si^pres), n. A 
common biennial garden-flower, Gilia coronopi- 
foiia ( Tpomopsis elegans), native in tlie south- 
'ern United States. In its tubular scarlet flowers and 
finely dissected leaves it resembles the cypress-vine; hut 
it is of an erect wand-like habit, 
standing-ground (stan'ding-ground), n. Place 
or ground on widen to stand ; especially, that on 
winch ono rests, in a figurative sense ; a basis 
of operations or of argument; a fundamental 
principle. TP. Wilson, The State, ft 204. 
standing-press (stan'ding-pres), n. See pres si. 
standing-room (stan'ding-rcim), n. Space suf- 
ficient only for standing, ns in a theater where 
all tho seats have been taken, 
standing-stool (stan'ding-stfil), «. A small 
frame or mnehino moving on wheels, used to 
support a child when learning to walk. 

The elf flares peep abroad, tho pretty forte 
Can wag without n truckling standiny-stoole. 

Fletcher, Poems, p. 130. ( Halliwell .) 

standish (stan'dish), n. [Areductiou of * stand - 



Standish of Decorated Tottery, 18th century. 
(From “L’Art pourTous.”) 


dish , < stand + dish.'] An inkstand ; also, a case 
for writing-materials. 

In which ogonie tormenting iny selfe a long time, I 
grew by degrees to a mildc dis-conteut; and, pausing a 
while ouer my standish, I resolued in verse to paynt forth 
my passion. Mashe, Tierce Tcnilcsse, p. 6. 

Here Is another letter of Niccolini that has lain in my 
standish this fortnight. Walpole , Letters, II. 75. 

Stand-off (stand'of), n. [< stand off: see stand, 
».] A holding or keeping off: a counteraction. 
[Colloq.] 

The preferences of other clients, perhaps equal in num- 
ber and value, who arc fighting with Fabian tactics, make 
n complete stand-off. The Atlantic, LXVI. 072. 

Stand-off (stand'of), a. [< standoff: see stand, 
v.] Holding others off; distant; reserved. 
[Colloq.] 

You always talk ... as if there were no one hut Cath- 
erine. People generally like the other two much better. 
Catherine is so stand-off 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, Itobert Elsmerc, i. 2. 

stand-offish (stand'off'ish), a. [< stand off + 
-ish.] Same as stand-off. [Colloq.] 

If the “landed gentry” were stand-offish, and . , . did 
not put themselves out of the way to cultivate Miss Sltal- 
don'a acquaintance, that young lady was all the more 
grateful for their reserve. 

F. W. Robinson, Her Face was her Fortune, v. 

stand-offishness (stand'off'isli-nes), n. The 
character of being repellent; tho disposition 
or tendency to hold others at a distance. [Col- 
loq.] 
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I told 1dm I did not like this pride and stand-offishness 
between mnn and man, and added that if a duke were to 
speak to me I should try to treat him civilly. 

D. C. Murray, "Weaker Vessel, xxxii. 
Btand-pipe (stand'plp), n. 1. A vertical pipe 
erected at a well or reservoir, into which water 
is forced by mechanical means in order to ob- 
tain a head-pressure sufficient to convey it to 
a distance. — 2. A small pipe inserted into an 
opening in a water-main. — 3. An npright gas- 
pipe connecting the retort and the hydraulic 
main. — 4. In a steam-engine, a boiler supply- 
pipe elevated enough to cause water to flow 
into the boiler in spite of the pressure of steam. 
— 5. A pipe on the eduction-pipe of a steam- 
pump to absorb the concussions due to the pul- 
sation and irregularities caused by the neces- 
sary use of bends and changes in the direction 
of pipes.-— 6. An upright pipe, oj^en at the top, 
used in connection with a hot-water heating 
system to allow room for the expansion of the 
water when heated; an expansion-pipe. — 7. A 
portablo pipe used to afford a high head of 
water at tires. One section of a pipe is secured to 
trunnions, while other sections nro kept in a rack, and 
attached when required. When the hose is coupled, the 
long pipe is raised by means of a wheel, and the lower 
end is connected with the water-supply. Another more re- 
cent form is a derrick, elevated by two cylinders and pis- 
tons analogous in construction to these parts in a steam- 
engine ; but the pistons arc moved by the pressure of car- 
bonic acid gas, generated, immediately as wanted, from the 
reaction of sulphuric acid upon a solution of sodium hi- 
carbonato in a suitable generator. The pipe is elevated 
above the derrick by a wlro rope, pulleys, and a hand- 
winch. A movable butt or nozle, which can be inclined 
to any desired angle up or down, or turned in any direction 
horizontally, is controlled by a man on the lower platform 
of the derrick, and n copious stream can thusbo poured into 
or upon the top of a tall building. Also called natcr-toicer. 
standpoint (standpoint), it. [Tr. 6. sland- 
punkt; as stand + point 1 : a word objected to 
by purists.] The point at which one stands ; es- 
pecially, tlio position from which one’s observa- 
tions are tahon and ono’s opinions formed or de- 
livered; thopointof viow; tho mental situation. 

Tho attraction of difTcrcotspcakersfrom Sunday to Sun- 
day stimulates thought, each treating tils theme from his 
own standpoint. A. It. Alcolt, Table-Talk, p. 01. 

The great snare of the psychologist is the confusion of 
his own standpoint with that of the mental fact about 
which ho is ranking ills report. 

IT. James, Frln. of Psychol., 1. 10G. 
stand-rest (stand'rest), it. A stool, bracket, or 
tbo like serving to support n person in an almost 
upright position, ns tlio misorero in modioval 
stalls: applied especially to a contrivnnco liko 
a high stool, but with tho top or seat sloping 
instead of horizontal. 

Standstill (stnnd'stil), it. and o. [< stand still: 
see stand, v., and still 1 , «.] I. it. A halt; a 
pause; a stop, especially in consequonce of 
obstruction, exhaustion, or perplexity. 

In consequence of this fancy tire wholo business was at 
a standstill. Grerille, Memoirs, Nov. 20, 3823. 

II. a. Deficient in progress or advancement; 
unprogressivo : as, a standstill policy, 
stand-up (stand'up), a. 1. Standing; erect; 
npright; high. 

Ilewns a tall youth non’; . . . hcworcliIstaU-coatnnd 
his stand-up collar-, and wutclied thodownon hlsllpwlth 
eager impatience. George Eliot, -Mill on the Flo a-, if. 7, 

2. Specifically, in pugilism, noting a fair box- 
ing-match, where tho combatants stand man- 
fully to oaeh otbor, without falso falls : as, a 
fair stand-up fight. 

Ilis fucc marked with strong mnnly furrows, records of 
hard thinking and square stand-up fights with life. 

0. IT. Holmes, Toet at the Breakfast Table, I. 
stane (stiin), n. An obsolete and dialectal 
(Scotch) form of stone. 

stane-raw (stiin'ra), it. [Also staniraw, stcin- 
raw, stancy-rag, rock-liverwort, appar. < static, 
stone, + raw (origin obscure).] A foliacoous 
lichen, Parmclia saxatllis, used in the Scotch 
Highlands for dyeing brown: black crottles. 
[Orkney.] 

Stang 1 (stang), it. [< ME. stangc (prob. in part 
< Scand.), < AS. stamp, steng, stenge, a polo, rod, 
bar, stick, stake, = MD. stanglic, D. stang = 
MLG. stange = OHG. stanga, MHG. stangc, G. 
stangc, a pole, = Icel. stiing (stang-) = Sw. stdng 
= Dan. stang, a pole, stang (cf. It. stanga, abar, 
spar, < G.) ; < stingan (pret, stang), piorco, sting : 
see sling 1 . Cf. stang-.) 1. A wooden bar; a 
polo. [Obsolotc or prov. Eng. or Scotch.] 

He halchez al hole the ltaluez to-geder, 

»fc sythen on a stif stangc stoutly hem liengcs. 

Sir Gateayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1014. 

" Ve stroke ower hard, Stecnle— I doubt ye foundered 
tho chiold.” "Ne'er a hit," said Steenie, laughing; "he 
has braw broad shonthers, and I just took the measure o' 
them wi* the slang.” Scott, Antiquary, xxvl. 
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2f. The bar of a door. Florio. — 3. Arod,pole, 
or perob used in the measurement of land. 
Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, i. 2. [Prov. Eng.] — 
Riding the stang, in Scotland nnd thenortlmf England, 
a mode of punishing brutal or unfaithful (or, sometimes, 
henpecked) husbands, or other offenders, by carrying 
them mounted on n stang through the town, with an 
accompaniment of jeers and rough mtiBic. The culprits 
havo sometimes suffered by proxy, or, latterly, only in 
effigy. 

stang 1 (stang), v. t. [< stang 1 , «.] To cause to 
ride on a stang. 

This Word Slang, Eaysltay, is Etill used in some Colleges 
in the University of Cambridge, to stang Scholars in Christ- 
mass Time being to cause them to ride on a Colt-staff or 
Pole, for missing of Cbapel. 

Bourne's Pop. Antig. (1777), p. 410. 
Stang 2 (stang), n, [< ME. stangc , a sting; < sting 
(pret. stang), sting: see sting 1 .] 1. A sting. 
[Obsolete or Scotch.] 

Qucn tho slanged raugt se 
Tho nedder on the tree ther hange, 

Thai ware al wnrisht of their stange . 

Holy Jlood (ed. Morris), p. 117. 
My curse upon thy venom’d stang, 

That shoots my tortured gums alang. 

Bums, Address to tho Toothacho. 
2. Tho weever, a fisli. Also stangstcr. [Prov.] 
Stang 2 (stang), v. [< Icel. stanga , sting, goad, 
< stdng , a pole, stake: see stang-, n. 9 and cf. 
stang 1 .] I. trans. To sting. 

The nedderes that ware fel 
Slanged the folk of Israel. 

Holy Jlood (E. E. T. S.), p. 117. 

II. inirans. 1. To throb with pain; sting. 
Halliwcll. — 2. To cause a sharp, sudden pain; 
inflict a sting. 

But for how lang the fleo may stang, 

Let inclination law that. 

Bums, Jolly Beggars. 

[Obsolete or dialectal in all uses.] 

Stang 11 . An obsolete or dialectal preterit of 
sting 1 . 

Stang 4 1, n . An obsolete form of stanl: 1 . 
Stangeria (stnn-jo'ri-ii), ti. [NL. (T. Mooro, 
1853), named after Dr. Stangcrot Natal, one of 
tho first to collect specimens of tho plnnt.] A 
gonus of gymnospormous plants, of the order 
Ci/cadacav and tribe Zamiac , made by some a 
tribe Stangcricx. It Is characterized by a strobile with 
scales Imbricated In alternating series, a thick naked nnpl- 
fomi caudex, and leaf-segments with n strong midrib nnd 
numerous unbranclicd or forking nerves. There aro one or 
two species, natives or Natal. They aro singular plants with 
tho smooth irregular trunk only about a foot high or nearly 
subterranean, from which rise a few coarse long-stalked 
plnunto fcrn-likc leaves, inflexed in tho bud, the leaflets 
straight in the bud. linear-lanceolate, scalloped, spiny- 
toothed or cleft, nnd traversed l>y parallel forking veins. 
Tho fruit, n thick downy strobile or cone, is home on a 
8tnlk surrounded by circular concave woolly bracts over- 
lapping in two or three ranks. The nmle plants bear cy- 
lindrical cones with numerous stamens on tho under slue 
of their compound scales. S. jxiradoxa, In allusion to 
Its thick, round caudex, is called Hottentot' s-hcad ; small 
articles, as necklaces ami snuff-boxes, arc sometimes made 
from its seeds. 

stanhope (stau'liop), n. [So called after a Mr. 
Stanhope , for whom it yas orig. contrived.] A 
light two-whcolcd carriage without a top. 

When tlio carriages met again, ho stood up in his stan- 
ho]K, . . . ready to doff Ills hat. 

Thackeray, Vanity Pair, xir. 

Stanhopea (stan-ho'pe-u), «. [NL. (Frost, 
1829), named after Philip Henry, Earl Stanhope, 
president of tho London Medico-botanical So- 
ciety.] A genus of orchids, of tho tribe Vomica , 
typo of tho subtribe Stanhopicx. It is character- 
ized by a loose raceme of a few large flowers with spread- 
ing and nearly equal sepals, n thick fleshy lip which is 
commonly wavy or twisted, a straight erect or incurved 
column usually prolonged and two-winged above, and 
polllnia with flattened stalks and scale-shaped glands. The 
peculiar Up Is highly polymorphoit sand complex, bearing 
lateral lobes which are often thickened into a solid mass 
forming a spherical, oblong, or saccate hypochiliuin, a 
middle lobe or eplchllhim which is Itself often three-lobed 
and attached by a distinct joint, nnd sometimes at its 
base other appendages, lohesor horns — tho mctachilium. 
There are about 20 species, natives of tropical America 
from Brazil to Mexico. They are epiphytes with very 
short stems bearing many sheaths nnd a single largo pli- 
cate leaf. Tlio stem soon thickens into a fleshy pseudo- 
bulb, from tlic base of which the flower-stem proceeds. 
The flowers are very remarkable for their structure, size, 
and rich colorings, usually brown-spotted, yellow, or pur- 
ple: for their great fragrance, whence the recently intro- 
duced perfume called stanhopea; and for their growth 
downward, not upward ns In ordinary plants— a hnbit first 
discovered by the accidental breaking of a flower-pot in 
which the blossoms had buried themselves in tho earth. 
They are now cultivated under glass in hard -wood baskets 
with interstices through which tho flowers protrude. 

Stanhope lens, press. Seo lens, press 1 . 
stanhoscope (stan'ho-skop), n. [< Slanlio(pe 
lens) + Gr. aso-civ, view.] A form of simple 
magnifying-glass, a modification of the Stan- 
liopo lens, in which the surface away from the 
eye is plane instead of convex. 


stanner 

staniel (stan'yel), it. [Also slamjel, stannijel, 
also (with the consonant i or j following it 
assimilated to n) stannel, formerly stannell, or 
assibilated to ch, stanchel, stanchil ; < ME. stan- 
iel, stanyel, earlier - stangcllc , < AS. stangclla, 
stangilla, a kestrel (erroneously used to gloss 
L. pcllicamts ) (= G. steingall, a staniel), < stun, 
stone, rock, + *gclla, *gilla, < gcllait, gillan, gicl- 
lan, yell, scream, a secondary form related to 
galan, sing: see stone and yell, gale 1 . The word 
is thus nearly similar in its second element to 
nightingale 1 . The E. form stone-gall is partly 
from the AS. with the long vowel retained, and 
partly (as to the 2d element) due to the G. form ; 
the form standgall, with the same terminal syl- 
lable, simulates stand, and the form standgalc 
(as if equiv. to windhover) is a simulated form, 
as if < stand 4- gale 1 .) The kestrel or wind- 
hover, Falco tinniinculus or Tinntmcidus dlauda- 
rius. See out under Tinntmcuhts. 

Fab. What a disli o’ poison has she dressed him ! 

Sir To. And with what wing the staniel checks at it 1 
Shah., T. N., ii. 5. 124. 

stanielry (stan'yoi-ri),5i. [< staniel + -ry.) The 
act or practice of hawking with staniels ; igno- 
blc falconry. Lady Alimony, sig. 1.4. (Fares.) 
Stank 1 (stangk), n. [E. dial, also assibilated 
stanch (seo stanch 2 ) ; < ME. stank, static, staunkc, 
slang, < OP. cslang, P. (Stang (Walloon cstank, 
stankc) = Pr. cstanc = Sp. estanque = Pg. tanque 
(ML. stanca), a dam to hem in water, < L. stag- 
nant, a pool of stagnant water: see stagnate, 
stagnant. Cf. stancli 1 -, alsocf. tank.) 1. A body 
of standing water; a pool; a pond. [Obsolete 
or prov. Eng.] 

And alle he it that men clepen it a See, zit is it noutlier 
See no Ann of tho See; for it is hut a .Stank of fresche 
Wntir, that Is in lengthe 100 Furlonges. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 115. 

Sclnt John seith that avowtiers shullen been in lielle 
in a stank brennynge of fyr and of brymston. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

2. A tank; a ditcli. [Prov. Eng. or Scotch.] 
stank 1 (stangk), v. t. [< stank 1 , «., or perhaps 
an unassibilated form of tbo related verb 
stanch 1 , q. v.] To dam up. Fletcher, Poems, 
p. 154. [Obsoloto or prov. Eng.] 
stank 2 t (stangk), a. [Early mod. E. also stanck, 
stankc; < OP. cstanc, tired, = Pr. cstanc, still, 
immovable, = It. stanco, tired; ef. Sp. cstanco, 

’ =Fg. estanque, water-tight, stanch: see stanch 2 , 
staunch ", a doublet of stank 2 .) Exhausted; 
weary. Florio; Spenser, Shop. Cal., September. 
stank :1 t (stangk). Old preterit of stink. 
stank-hen (stangk'lien), it. [< stank 1 + hen 1 .) 
The inoor-ben or gallinulo, Gailinula chloroptis. 
[Scotch.] 

stankie (stang 'ki), «. Same as stank-hen. 
[Scotch.] 

Stannaburrow (stan'a-bur'd), it. [Prop, stan- 
ncrlmrrow, < stanner + burrow 2 ,], 2.] See the 
quotation (tho etymology there suggested is 
erroneous). 

Leaving tho stream a little to the right, we shall notice 
several small heaps of stones placed at intervals along 
tho slope. These little mounds, which are met with in 
various parts of Dartmoor, are called by the moor-men 
etannaburrows, which name is probably derived from the 
same root as the word stannary, nnd they were probably 
tin bounds set up by the miners. 

IT. Crossing, Ancient Crosses of Dartmoor, p. 69, quoted 
(In N. mid Q., 7th ser., V. 45. 

Stannary (stan'a-ri), a. and it. [Also stan- 
itcrg; < ML. stannaria, a tin-mine, < L. stan- 
num, tin: see stannum.) I. a. Eclating to tin, 
tin-mines, or the working of tin : ns, “stannary 

courts,” Blackstonc, Com., III. vi stannary 

court, a court instituted at a very early period in English 
history for the purpose of regulating the affairs of the 
tin-mines and tin-miners of Cornwall. 

IL n. ; pi ..stannaries (-riz). A region or 
district in which tin is mined: the English form 
of the Latin stannaria (or stammaria, as writ- 
ten in a charter of the third year of King John, 
1201). Tho minors themselves were called 
stannatorcs or (rarely) stammatorcs. 

For they wrongfully claim all the County of Devon to 
he tlicir Stannary. 

Petition to Parliament, 1 Ed. III., MS. in Bee. Office, 
[quoted in De La Beebe’s Geol. Itep. on Cornwall. 

If by public laws tlie mintwero ordained to beonely 
supplied by our stannaries, how currently would they pass 
for more precious than silver mines 1 

Bp. Hall, Select Thoughts, § 17. 
stannate (stan'at), w. [< stann(ic) + -ate 1 .) A 
salt of stannic acid, 
stannel (stan'el), n. See staniel, 
stanner (stan'dr), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
small stone; in the plural, gravel. Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 



stannary 

stannary 1 , a. and n. See stannary. 
stannary 2 (stan'&r-i), a. [ME. stann[c\ry ; < 
stannor +-J/ 1 .] Gravelly; stony. Palladius, 
Busbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 86. [Obsolete or 
Scotch.] 

Stannic (stan'ik), a. [=F. stanniguc; <L. stan- 
num,' tin, + -ic.] Of or pertaining to tin; pro- 
cured from tin: specifically applied to those 
compounds in ■which tin appears as a quadriv- 
alent atom: as, stannic acid, SnO(OH)o, a hy- 
drato obtained from stannous oxid, -which unites 
with bases to form salts called stannates. 
Stanniferous (sta-nif'e-rus), a. [<L. stannum, 
tin, + fcrrc = E. hear 1.] Containing or afford- 
ing tin. 

stannine (stan'in), n. [< L. stannum, tin, + 
-inc 2 .] A brittle steel-gray or iron-black ore of 
tin, of a metallic luster, consisting of the sul- 
phids of tin, copper, and iron, and generally 
zinc, found in Cornwall; tin pyrites. Also 
called, from its color, hcll-mctal ore. 
stannite (stan'it), n. [<L. stannum, tin, + -itc-.~\ 
Samo as stannine. 

stannotype (stan'6-tlp), n. [< L. stannum, tin, 
+ Gr. rvnoc, typo.] In pliotog., a picturo taken 
on a tin plate; a tin-type or ferrotype. Imp. 
Diet. 

stannous (stan'us), a. [< L. stannum, tin, + 
-ohs.] Of, pertaining to, or containing tin : spe- 
cifically applied to those compounds in which 
tin appears as a. bivalent atom: as, stannous 
oxid, or protorrid of tin (SnO). 
stannum (stan'um), n. [L. stannum, stagnum, 
tin, also an alloy of silver and lead (> It. sta- 
gno = Sp. cstatio = Pg. cstanho = Pr. estanli = 
F. (tain, tain, tin) ; perhaps the same as L. stag- 
nant, pool, applied to a mass of fluid metal: see 
sfnufc 1 , stagnate. Cf. Bret, stcan — Com. stean 
= W. i/staen = Gael, staoin = Manx stainny, 
tin (< L. f) : see /in.] Tin. 
stannyel, n. See staniel. 
stant x t. A contracted form of standeth, third 
person singular present indicative of stand. 
stant 2 (stant), n. Same as stents. 
stantiont (stan'shon), n. [Appar. a var. of stan- 
chion .] Samo as stemson. 
stanza (stan'zli), n. [Formerly also stanco, 
stance (= Sp. cstancia = G. stance = F. stance), 
in def. 2; < It. stanca, Olt. stantia, prop, an 
abode, lodging, chamber, dwelling, stance, also 
a stanza (so called from the stop or pauso at the 
end of it), < ML. stantia, an abode: see stance.] 
1. PI. stance (-ze). Inarch., an apartment or di- 
vision in a building; a room or chamber: as, the 
stauzcof Raphael in tho Vatican. — 2. In versifi- 
cation, a series of lines arranged in a fixed or- 
der of sequence as regards their length, metri- 
cal form, or rimes, and constituting a typical 
group, or one of a number of similar groups, 
composing a poem or part of a poem, stanza is 
often used interchangeably with strophe — strophe, how- 
ever, being used preferably of ancient or quantitative, 
and stanza of modern or accentual and limed poetry. In 
the latter the stanza often consists of lines identical in 
form throughout, tho arrangement of rimes alone defin- 
ing the group of lines. Such a stanza is not properly a 
strophe. A couplet is not regarded as a stanza, and a 
triplet is rarely so designated. Compare verse. Abbre- 
viated st. 

Horace . . . confines himself strictly to one sort of verse, 
or stanza, in every Ode. Drydcn, Mlsc., Pref. 

Btanzaed (stan'zad), a. [f stanca + -erf 2 .] Hav- 
ing stanzas; consisting of stanzas: as, a two- 
stancaed poem. 

stanzaic(stan-zii'ik), a. [i stanca + -ic.~] Con- 
sisting of or relating to stanzas ; arranged as a 
stanza. E. C. Stcdman, Viet. Poets, p. 381. 
stanzic (stan'zik), a. [< stanc-a + -tc.] Same 
as stancaic. E. Wadham, Eng. Versification, 
p. 92. 

stanzot (stan'zo), n. An obsolete form of 
stanca. Shale., As you Like it, ii. 5. 18. 
stapef, a. See stapen. 

stapedial (sta-pe'di-al), a. [< NL. stapedius + 
-a/.] 1. Stirrup-shaped: as, the stapedial bone 

of the ear. — 2. Pertaining to the stapes or its 
representative, whatever its form — stapedial 
ligament, tire annular ligament of the stapes, connecting 
the foot or base of tho stirrup with the margin of the 
fenestra ovails.— Stapedial muscle, the stapedius.— 
Stapedial nerve, a tympanic branch of the facial which 
innervates tho stapedial muscle. 

Stapedifera (stup-e-dif'e-rii), n. pi. [NL. 
(Thacher, 1877), neut. pi. of stapedifer: see 
stapcdifcrous.J Those animals which have a 
stapes, as mammals, birds, reptiles, and am- 
phibians; all vertebrates above fishes, 
stapediferous (stap-6-dif'e-rus), a. [< NL. 
stapedifer, < ML. stapes, a stirrup, + D. fcrrc = 
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E.hcar 1 .] Having a stapes; of or pertaining to 
the Stapedifera. 

stapedius (sta-pe 'di-ns), «. ; pi. stapedii (-1). 
[NL., < ML. stapes, a stirrup: see stapes .] The 


staphylininS 

of the cross-bar — the last being supposed to represent 
the IncuB of mammals. Some of these parts may he want- 
ing. or only represented by a ligament, or coalesced with 
a part of the mandibular arch. The stapes or columella 
furnishes the primitive actual or virtual connection of the 


actuating the stapes of some animals, in man 
the stapedius arises from a oavity hollowed out in the 
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tympanic. — Annular ligament of the stapes. See 
ligament and stapedial. 

- [NL. (Tra- 

staj)hysagria, 

stafisagria, etc.; prop', two -words, staphis agria, 
< Gr. as if * GTarpig aypia: crafts, a dried grape, 
a Taisin, also (in L. staphis ) the plant staves- 
acre ; aypia, fern, of aypiog , "wild, < aypdg, a field, 
the country. The E. form of the name is 
stavcsacre, q. v.] A former genus of polypeta- 
lous plants, of the order JRannnculaccze. it is now 
classed as a section of tho genus Delphinium, and as such 
distinguished hy a short spur, from three to five ovaries 
forming bladdery few-seeded capsules, and biennial habit. 
See Delphinium and stavcsacre, also ointment of stavesacre 
(under ointment). t 

staphisagric (staf-i-sag'rik), a. [< Staphisagria 
+ -ic.] Contained in or derived from Staphi- 
sagria. Encyc. Diet . 

staphisagrine (staf-i-sag'rin), n. [< Staphi- 
sagria + -inc 2 .] A poisonous amorphous alka- 
loid, soluble in ether and in water, obtained 
from Delphinium Staphisagria , or stavesacre. 
staphyle (staf'i-le), n. [NL., < Gr. craft?Jj, a 
bunch of grapes, also the uvula when swollen.] 
The uvula. 

Staphylea (staf-i-le'a), n. [NL. (Linneeus, 
1737), abridged from Siaphylodcndron (Toume- 
fort, 1700), < L. staphylodendron , a shrub thought 
to have been S. pinnata ; prob. so named from 
its clustered fruit, < Gr. cratyvVj, a bunch of 
grapes, + divdpov , a tree.] A genus of poly- 


stapes backward, and also causes the stapes to rotate a 
little on a vertical axis drawn through its own center. The 
name is correlated with incudius and malledius. See cut 
under hyoid. 

Stapelia (sta-pe 'li-a), h. [NL. (Linnreus, 1737), 
named after J. B. van Stapel , a Dutch physician 
and botanist (died 1636).] A genus of gamo- 
petalous plants, of the order Asclcpiadacex, type 
of the tribe Stapelicx . It is characterized by flowers 
with a wheel-shaped or reflexed corolla without appen- 
dages between the five valvate lobes, and with the tube 
short and broadly 
bell-shaped or almost 
wanting, and by a 
double corona, the 
outer of five horizon- 
tally spreading lobes 
alternate with the 
anthers, the inner of 
five scales produced 
into erect or arching 
horns. There are 
over 70 species, na- 
tives of South Africa. 

Their short fleshy 
leafless stems are 

produced into four . ;///< --c— - 

prominent angles, ** 

Which are coarsely Stafeliavaritgata, 

toothed, sometimes 
bearing transient rudiments of leaves at the apex of the 
new growths. Numerous dark tubercles give the stems a 
grotesque appearance. Some are cultivated under glass. 
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for their beautiful and varied flowers, which are com* petal OUS plants, typeot tile order Staph ylcaCGtC, 


monly very large, some reaching 12 inches ( S . yigantca 
sometimes 14 inches) in diameter, of singular structure 
and often exquisitely marbled or dotted. In other species 
they are dingy or unattractive, usually coarse, thick, fleshy, 
and short-lived, and in most species exhale transiently a 
fetid odor ns of carrion, attracting flies, which deposit their 
eggs upon them in large quantities. Their colors aro largely 
the livid-purple and lurid-reddish, yellow, and brownish 
hues which are associated with disagreeable odors also in 
Rafllcsia, Aristolochia, Amorphophallus, and others of the 
largest flowers. They aro sometimes called carrion-flow - 
ers ; S. bufonia is known, from its blotches, as toad- flower ; 
and 5. Asterias, from its spreading narrow-parted corolla, 
as starjhth-flmccr. 

Stapeliese (stap-6-U'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (End- 


It is characterized by an ovary which is two- or three-part- 
cd to the base, contains numerous biseriate ovules, and 
ripens into an inflated and bladdery membranous capsulfe,’ 
discharging its few seeds at the apex of the two or three 
lobes. There are 4 species, natives of Europe, the Hima- 
layas, Japan, and North America. They are shrubs with 
numerous roundish branches, bearing opposite stipulate 
leaves, each composed of from three to five leaflets, which 
arc involute in the bud and are furnished with atipels. The 
white flowers, with five erect petals, hang from nodding 
panicles or racemes. The large and peculiar fruit is the 
source of the common name bladder-nut. (See cut under 
nectary.) S. pinnata, also called bay-nut , common in 
hedgerows and thickets in Europe, bears hard smooth nuts 
sometimes used for rosaries. 


"ll c£crT isS6)~,<~StapcUa T + -c’x.] A trib’o of gamo- Staphyleace® (staBA-lo-a'se-e), n. pi. [NL. 
potalous plants, of tho order Asclepiadacczc. it (A. P. do Candolle, 1825), < Staphylea + - accx . ] 
is characterized by valvate and commonly fleshy corolla- An order of polypotalons plants, of the cohort 
lobes, waxy erect or laterally placed pollen-masses soli- Sapindalcs, long classed as a suborder of the 
tary in each anther-cell, and obtuse or refuse unappen- nnindnrer from which it, is distinguished hv 
daged anthers, closely incumbent over the disk ot the Sapin(lacc!C,trom ^incnillbaisimgmsneany 
stigma or partly immersed in it. The 10 genera nre plants 1 ^ ,s hisfixiin.1 flowers with the five sta- 


commonly with short, thick, fleshy stems, coarsely angled 
or tuberclcd, without leaves except in the East Indian 
genus Frerea ; one genus, Douccrosia , extends into Eu- 
rope in Spain and Sicily; the others, ns Stapelia, the type, 
aro mostly South African. 

stapent, Stapef, a. Stopped; advanced. Chau- 
cer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 270. 

stapes (sta'pez), n. [NL., < ML. stapes^ a stir- 
rup, < OHG. stapfy staph = D. stop, etc., a 


its regular bisexual flowers with the five sta- 
mens inserted outside of the base of the disk, by 
albuminous and sometimes arillato seeds with 
a straight embryo, and by opposite simple or 
compound leaves. It includes 16 species, of 4 genera, 
of which Staphylea is the typo ; of the others, Turpinia in- 
cludes a number of small trees and shrubs with roundish 
berry-like fruit, mostly of tropical Asia and America, and 
Euscaphis a few Japanese shrubs bearing coriaceous fol- 
licles. See cut under bladder-nut. 


resemblance i 


step: see step, and cf. stajjicr.'] In zool. and staphyline (staf'i-lin), a. [< Gr. cra<f>v?uvog, of 
anat., the inmost one of tho three auditory os- or pertaining to a bunch of grapes, < cratyvM/, a 
sides of man and other mammals, situated in bunch of grapes, also the uvula.] 1. Haying 
the tympanum, or middle ear. The stapes is con- the form of a bunch of grapes; botryoidal. — 2. 
ncctc<l on the one hand with the incus, and on the other Pertaining to the uvula or to the entire palate, 
with tho fenestra ovalis. and is moved by a small muscle _ Staphylme glands, palatine glands, 
called the stapedius. The name is derived from the close gtapkylinid (staf-i-Iin'id), 11 . and a. I. 11 . A 
icc in shape of the human stapes to a stirrup. ° f v „ „ <■. 

1 rove-beetle, as a member of the Staph yhnidse. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to the family Staphy - 
Uni d sc; staphylinine. 

StaphylinidEB (staf-i-lin'i-do), n. pi. [NL. 
(Leaen, 1817), \ Staphylinus + -idee.'] A large 
and important family of hraeholytrous clavi- 
combeetles, commonly called rovc-hcetics. They 
resemble the Pselaphidfc in having short elytra, hut dif- 
fer in having the abdomen flexible and consisting of eight 
ventral segments. The antennre are generally eleven- 
jointed, the labial palpi three-jointed, and the maxillary 
four- join ted. Tho short truncate elytra usually leave 
most of the abdomen exposed, and this, when the beetles 
are disturbed, is turned up over tlie hack, as if the insects 
were about to sting. A familiar example is the Ocypus 
olens, known as the cocktail and devil's coach-horse. (See 
Ooihrit(8, and cut under devil.) Some species discharge an 
odorous fluid from the tip of the abdomen. Thelarvte re- 
semble the adults, and are found under bark, in fungi, de- 
caying plants, and the excrement of animals, in ants’ nests,' 
hornets’ nests, and the nests of certain birds. It is one 
of the largest and most wide-spread of the families of Gole- 
optcra. About 1,000 species are known in America north of 
Mexico, nnd about 5,(H)0 in tho whole world. Also Staphi- 
linides, Slaphylim, Staphyliniie, Slaphylinida, Staphylinii, 
Slaphylinites. See cuts under Romalium and rove-beetle. 

' ~ [< NL. 



Stapes, three times natural size, 
i. Of Man (the surface of its foot separately shown), s. Of Sea! 
( Pnoca vitulina], 3. Of Chick (its foot separately shown, and car- 
tilaginous parts in dotted outline) : in.st, mediostapedial part, form- 
ing with st the stapes proper (columella) ; e.st, extrastapedial part; 
t.st, infrnstapedial part; s.s(, suprastapedfal part. 


In man tho bone presents a head, with a little fossa for 
movable articulation with the orbicular incudal bone; a 
neck or constricted part; two branches, leys or crura; 
and an oval base or foot. Tills hone is morphologically 
one of the proximal elements of the hyoidean arch. The 
corresponding element in birds and reptiles is very dif- 
ferently shaped, and is sometimes called stapes, oftener . 

columella. It is rod-like or columellar, with an expanded StapnyllHllOriH (staf-l-un 1 -torni), a, 


base fitting the fenestra ovalis, the other end usually 
showing a cross-bar. Parts of such a stapes aro distin- 


Staphylinus, q. v. t + L. forma , form.] Eesem- 

...... ... bling a rove -beetle ; related to tlio Staphylinidx. 

guishcd as mediostapedial, tho main shaft ; extrastapedial, „ nc 

tho part beyond the cross-bar; infrastapedial, the lower St <ipny 11111116 (sfcaf-l-lili in), a. Of or pOltam- 

arm of tho cross-bar; and mpraslapzdial, the upper arm mg to the StaphylimdlB. 



Stapbylinus 

Staphylinus (sfcaf-i-ll'nus), n. [NL. (Linnrous, 
1758), < Gr. cra<pvXivog, a kind of insect, < ara^vTig, 
a bunch of grapes.] The typical genus of the 
family Staplujlinidse, formerly corresponding to 
that family in a broad sense. Used with various 
limitations, it is now made type of the restricted family, 
and characterized by having the maxillary palpi with the 
fourth joint equal to or longer than the third, the margi- 
nal lines of the thorax united near the apex, the ligula 
emarginate, the middle coxre slightly separate, and the ab- 
domen narrowed at the tip. The species are numerous, 
and among them are the largest forms in the family. 
Twenty-one are known in America north of Mexico, and 
about 100 in the whole world. 

staphylion (sta-fil'i-on), n. [NL., < Gr. aratyv- 
faov, dim. of oTci(pv^T) y the uvula: see staphylc.'] 
The median point of the posterior nasal spine. 
Tordk. 

staphylitis (staf-i-ll'tis), n. [< stajphylc , the 
uvula, 4- -itis."] XJvulitis. 
staphyloma (staf-i-16'mji), n . ; pi. staphylomata 
(-ma-tji). [NL.^ < Gr. orafivTuopa, a defect in 
the eye, < ara$v7 1?/, a bunch of grapes.] A name 
given to certain local bulgings of the eyeball. 
— Staphyloma cornea, a protrusion involving more or 
less of the cornere, such ns may result from preceding ul- 
ceration. Also called anterior staphyloma . — Staphyloma 
cornea pellucidum, conical cornea. Also called staphy- 
loma pcllucidum.— Staphyloma posticum, posterior 
staphyloma ; scleroehoroiditis in the back part of the eye, 
resulting in a thinning of the coats and consequent bulg- 
ing and progressive myopia. 

staphylomatic (staf^i-lo-mat/ik), a. [< staphy- 
loma^-) + -ic.] Characterized or affected by 
staphyloma. 

staphylomatous (staf-i-lom'a-tus), a. [< sla- 
phyloma{t-) + -ous.] Pertaining to or of tlio 
nature of staphyloma. 

staphyloplasty (staf'i-lo-plas'ti), n. [< Gr. 
araQv/J/, tho uvula. + irlaaoc tv, form, shape : 
see plastic.'] In snip., an operation for restor- 
ing tho soft palato when it is defective, 
staphylorrhaphy (staf-i-lor'a-fi), n. [< Gr. era - 
Qvat), the uvula, + paf!/, a sowing.] In stag., 
tho plastic operation for cleft palate, consist- 
ing in uniting tho mucous memhrano across 
the cleft. Also called eionorrhanhia, palator- 
rhaphy. 

staphylotome (staf'i-lo-tom), v. [< Gr. orafv- 
lar&fiov, a knifo for excising tho uvuln, < ern^v/.f/, 
tho uvula, + rt/ivav, rauciv, cut.] In stop., a 
knifo for operating upon tho uvula or tho palato. 
Staphylotomy (staf-i-lot'o-mi), 11 . [< Gr.Vrntfe- 
AosoiJa, tho excision of tho uvuln, (tmupvh), tho 
uvuln, + -Toyia, < rf/ntw, rayelv, cut: soo -tomy.] 
Iu stop., amputation of tho uvula. 
staple 1 (stii'pl), «. [< ME. stapcl, stapil, sta- 
ptjllc, stapul, < AS. stapcl, stapol, slap til, n prop, 
post (= OS. .stapal = OPrios. stapul, stapcl — 
MD. stapcl, D. stapcl, a prop, foot-rest, a seat, 
pile, heap, = MLG. EG. stapcl (> G. stapcl), a 
pile, staple, stocks, = OHG. staffal, staphal, 
MHG. staffcl, stapfcl, G. staffcl, a stop, = Sw. 
stapcl, a pile, heap, stocks, = Dan. stalicl, a pilo, 
stack, stocks (on which a ship is built), bingo), 

< stapan, stop: soo step. Cf. staple-.] If. A 
post; a prop; n support. 

Under ech stapcl of Ids bed, 

That he nistc, four thni hid. 

The Scryn Sages , 201. f UallimU .) 

2. A loop of metal, or a bar or wiro bont and 
formed with two points, to bo driven into wood 
to bold a book, pin, or bolt. 

Massy staples, 

And corresponsive nnd fulfilling bolts. 

Shake, T. nnd C., Prol., I. 17. 

3. In founding, a pieco of nail-iron with a flat 
disk riveted to tho head, and pointed below, 
used in a mold to hold a coro in position. 12, H. 
Knight.— 4. Of a lock, same ns box ", 13. — 5. In 
musical instruments of the oboo class, tbo me- 
tallic tube to which tho reeds aro fastened, nnd 
through which the tone is convoyed from thorn 
into tho wooden body of tbo instrument. — 6. 
In coal-mining, a shallow shaft within a mine. 
[North . Eng.]- seizin by hasp and staple. Sec hasp. 

— Staple of a press, tho frnmo or uprights of n hand 
printing-press. C. T. Jacobi, Printers’ Vocab. 

Staple 1 (stii'pl), v. t. ; prot. and pp. stapled, ppr. 
stapling. [< stapled, «.] To support, attach, or 
fix by moans of a staple or staples. Elect. Itcv., 
XVI. 5. 

staple'- 2 (stii'pl), it. and a. [Early mod. E. sta- 
ple; < OF. cstaplc, estape, P. Hope (ML. stapula), 
a market, store, store-house, = G. stapcl (Sw. 
stapcl, Dan. stalicl, in comp.), < MD. stapcl = 
MLG. LG. stapcl, a market, emporium, appar. 
a particular uso of stapcl, a pile, heap : seo sta- 
ptc 1 .] I, n. 1, A settlod mart or market; an 
emporium; a town where certain commodities 
are chiefly taken for sale. In England, formerly, the 
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king’s staple was established in certain ports or towns, 
and certain goods could not be exported without being 
first brought to these ports to be rated and charged with 
the duty payable to the king or the public. The principal 
commodities on which customs were levied were wool, 
skins, and leather, and these were originally the staple 
commodities. 

The first ordination of a Staple, or of one onely setled 
Mart-towne for the vttering of English woolls & woollen 
fells, instituted by the sayd K. Edward. 

Uakluyt’s Voyages, To the Reader. 
Henco — 2. A general market or exchange. 

Tho. O sir, a Staple of News I or the New Staple, which 
you please. 

P. J un. What ’s that? 

Fash. An office, sir, a brave young office set up. . . . 
P.Jun. For what? 

Tho. To enter all the News, sir, of the time. 

Fash. And vent it ns occasion serves. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, i. 1. 

3. A commercial monopolj’ formed by a com- 
bination of merobants acting undor tho sanc- 
tion of the royal privilege of fairs and markets. 
Foreign staple was the system of trade carried on by this 
monopoly on tiio continent ; home staple was the business 
organized by it in leading towns in England. 

Their nymo in tills edict is, if possible, to draw for tho 
lone of currents the staple of diners merchandise to that 
citty. Sir Thomas Jloe, Negotiations (London, 1740). 

4. The principal commodity grown or manu- 
factured in a locality, oithcr’for exportation or 
homo consumption — that is, originally, tho mer- 
chandise which was sold at a staplo or mart. 

The prices of bread-stuffs nnd provisions, the staples of 
the North, and of cotton and tobacco, the staples of the 
South, were high, not only absolutely, but relatively. 

Taussig, Tariff History, p. 19. 

5. Tho principal elemont of or ingrediontin any- 
thing; tho cliiof constituent; tho chief item. 

lie lias two very great faults, which aro tho staple of ids 
had side. Dickens , Martin Clmzzlewit, vi. 

rolltlcs, theology, history, education, public improve- 
ments, personal matters, are conversational staples. 

Ilarjicr's Mag., I, XXX. 400. 

6. The material or substance of anything ; raw 
or unmanufactured material. — 7. Tho fiber of 
any material used for spinning, usod in a gen- 
oral sonso and ns expressive of tho clinraeter 
of tho mntorial : as, wool of short staple; cot- 
ton of long staple, etc — Corrector of the staple!. 
Soo corrector.— Merchant of the staplet. Room erchanl. 
—Ordinance or Staple. Same ns Stature of Staple.— Sta- 
ple of land, the particular nature nnd quality of Innd.— 
Statute of Staple, or Ordinance of Staple, an English 
statute of 1393(27 Edw. III., st. 2) recognizing the ancient 
custom of staple, nod conllrming the rights mid privileges 
of merchants under it.— Statute Btaple. Sec statute. 

II. a. 1. Pertaining to or being a mart or 
staplo for commodities : ns, a staple town. 

Flanders is Staple, ns men tell moe, 

To nil nations of Cliristianitic. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 1S9. 

2. Mainly occupying commercial enterprise ; 
established in commerco: ns, a staple trade. — 

3. According to the laws of commerce; mar- 
kotnblo; fit to bo sold. 

Will take off their ware at their own rates, nnd trouble 
not themselves to cxnmfnc whether it bo staple or no 

Saijl. 

4. Chiof; principal; rogtilnrly produced or 
mado for market: as, staple commodities. 

Staple 2 (stii'pl), t-.; pret. nnd pp. stapled, ppr. 
stapling. [< staple", n.] I. intrant. To ercot 
a staplo; forma monopoly of production and 
snlo; establish n mart for such purposo. 
Maliuyt’s Voyages, I. -137. [Karo.] 

II. frn?ts. 1. To furnish or provide with a 
staplo or staples. 

Fleeces stapled with such wool 
As Lcmnstcr cannot yield more finer stuff. 

Greene, Friar Bacon niul Friar Bungay. 
2. To sort or classify according to the length 
of tho fiber: as, to staple wool, 
staple-house (sta'pl-hous), «. [MD. stapcl- 
huys; as staple - + house 1 .] A warehouse wliero 
commodities chargeable with export duties wore 
stored. See staple", n., 1. 

In their largo staple-house on the Tlinincs . . . wero 
stored tho collections of rnw produce— wool, tin, and 
hides tho chief of them— which England sent away to 
foreign countries. F. Martin, Hist, of Lloyd’s, p. 2. 

staple-punch (sta'pl-punch), v. A bifurcated 
punch usod for pricking holes in blind-slats 
and rods for tlio reception of staples. 

Stapler (stii'pl&r), n. [< staple- + -crL] If. A 
merchant of the staple: a monopolist. Seo 
stajilcV, 3. 

You merchants were wont to be merchant staplers. 

Middleton, Family of Love, i. S. 

2. One employed in assorting wool according 
to its staple. 

Mr. Olegg retired from active business ns a M'ool-rtnpfrr. 

George Eliot, Mill ou the Floss, i. 12. 
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staple-right (sta'pl-rlt), n. A right, possessed 
by municipalities of the Netherlands, and 
thence introduced into the New Netherlands 
(New York), of compelling passing vessels 
either to stop and offer their merchandise for 
sale first of all in the market-place of the town, 
or to pay a duty. 

star 1 (star), n. [( a ) < ME. starre, stcirc, storre , 
steorre (pi. starves , sterres , stcores, sterren, steor- 
ren ), < AS. stcorra = OS. sterro = OFries. stera 
= MD. sterre, starve, D. stcr, star = MLG. sterre 
= OHG. sterro } MHG. sterre , a star ; with for- 
mative -ra (perhaps orig. -na, - r-na being as- 
similated to -r-ra, the word being then orig. ult. 
identical with the next). (6) E. dial, starn, 
stern , < ME. stern , sterne (perhaps < Scand.) = 
MD. sterne = MLG. sterne , stern, LG. steern = 
OHG. sterno, MHG. sterne (also OHG. MHG. 
stern), G. stern, < Icel. stjama = Sw. stjerna = 
Dan. stjerne = Goth, stairno , a star; with a for- 
mative -na, -no (seen also in the orig. forms of 
sun and moon), from a base *ster; cf. L. stella 
(for *stcrula) (> It. stella = Sp. Pg. estrella = 
OF. cstoile, F. ttoilc), star, = (Sr. a or ftp (aarep-), 
a star, aarpoy (> L. astrum ), usually in pi. aarpa, 
tho stars (with prothetic a-), = Corn. Bret. Ste- 
ven = W. seven (for *stcrcn) = Skt. tard (for 
* star a), a star, star , pi., tho stars, = Zend star , 
star; root unknown. If, as has been often con- 
jectured, star has a connection with -v/sfar, strew, 
it must bo rather as *strown 7 or ‘sprinkled* over 
the sky than as ‘ sprinkler 7 of light.] 1. Any 
celestial body which appears as a luminous 
point. In ordinary modern language star is frequently 
limited to mean a fixed star (6ee below). In astrology the 
stars, especially tho planets, are supposed to exercise an 
influence upon human destinies. 

Hiso cycn twynkled in his heed aryght, 

As doon the sterres in tho frosty nyght. 

Chaucer, Gen. Trol. to C. T., 1. 268. 
There slinli he signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in 
tho stars. Luke xxi. 25. 

Tlio fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Shak., J. C. f i. 2. 140. 

You are, thanks to your stars, in mighty credit. 

Dckkcr, Gull’s liombook, p. 114. 
nenco — 2. Destiny. [Rare.] 

I was not bom unto riches, neither is it, I think, my 
star to be wealthy. Sir T. Broicne, Religio Medici, ii. 13. 

3. Anything which resembles a star. 

nis charger trampling many a prickly star 
Of sprouted thistle on the broken stones. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

Specifically— (a) A star-shaped figure made of silver, gold, 
or both, sometimes set with jewels, worn usually upon the 
breast ns one of the insignia of a higher class of an hon- 
orary order. See insignia, nnd cuts under lath, garter, 
nnd Order of SL Michael (under order). 

While peers, nnd dukes, nnd all their sweeping train, 
And garters, stars, nnd coronets appear. 

Pope, It. of the L., i. 85. 
(5) The asterisk (*). Seo asterisk, (c) In pyrotcchnv, a 
small piece of Inllnmmablo composition, which burns high 
in air with a colored ilame, and presents the appearance 
of n star, (d) A group of cracks or fiaws radiating from a 
center. 

Three times slipping from the outer edge, 

I bump’d tbe ice into three several stars. 

, Tennyson, Tlio Epic, 

(e) A spot of white or light color on the forehead of an 
nuimnl. 

Onward, cahallito mio, 

With tho white star in thy forehead ! 

LoixgjTeUoic, Spanish Student, iii. 6. 
(/) zoiil. : (1) A star-animal ; n starfish, or other echino- 
denn of obviously radiate figure, ns a brittle-star, feather- 
star, lily-star, sand-star, or sun-star. See the compounds. 
(2) A stcllnto sponge-spicule ; an aster, (g) In a copper- 
plntc or lithographic printing-press, the radial spokes on 
. the roller, which servo ns handles. E. n. Knight . 

4. Figuratively, a person of brilliant or attrac- 
tive qualities; ono who sliines preeminently; 
specifically, the chief and preeminent actor or 
actress of a dramatic or operatic company. 

Sole star of all that place and time, 

I saw him — in his golden prime, 

The Good Horoun Alraschid. 

Tennyson , Arabian Nights. 
If I were now to receive a message from the planet Mars 
offering ine a star engagement, I could not be more aston- 
ished than I was on that day. J, Jefferson, Autobiog., ill. 

5. In her., same ns cstoilc. — 6. In fort., a small 
fort having five or more points, of salient and 
reentering angles flanking one another. Also 
called star-fort. — 7. An additional life bought 
by a player in the game of pool. [Eng.] 

Only ono star is allowed in a pool; and when thero are 
only two players left in, no star can be purchased. 

Encyc. Brit., III. 677. 
Aberration of a Btar. Seo aberration, 5. — Apparent 
place of a star. See apparent . — Binary star. See 
multiple star .— Blazing star. See blazing-star and Ale- 
tris.— Circumpolar star. See circumpolar.— Comple- 
ment of a star. See com plcmcnt . — Diurnal accelera- 



